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UNITY 

t     Jo  .^J^, 


"The  nation  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  solemn 
passion,  stirred  by  the  knowledge  of  wrong,  of 
ideals  lost,  of  government  too  often  debauched  and 
made  an  instrument  of  evil. 

"The  feelings  with  which  we  face  this  new  age  of 
right  and  opportunity  sweep  across  our  heartstrings 
like  some  air  out  of  God's  own  presence,  where  jus- 
tice and  mercy  are  reconciled  and  the  judge  and  the 
brother  are  one. 

"We  know  our  task  to  be  no  mere  task  of  politics, 
but  a  task  which  shall  search  us  through  and 
through,  whether  we  be  able  to  understand  our  time 
and  the  need  of  our  people,  whether  we  be  indeed 
their  spokesmen  and  interpreters,  whether  we  have 
the  pure  heart  to  comprehend  and  the  rectified  will 
to  choose  our  high  course  of  action. 

"This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it  is  a  day  of  dedi- 
cation. Here  muster,  not  the  forces  of  party,  but 
the  forces  of  humanity.  Men's  hearts  wait  upon  us; 
men's  lives  hang  in  the  balance;  men's  hopes  call 
upon  us  to  say  what  we  will  do. 

"Who  shall  live  up  to  the  great  trust?  Who  dares 
fail  to  try? 

"I  summon  all  honest  men,  all  patriotic,  all  for- 
ward looking  men,  to  my  side.  God  helping  me,  I 
will  not  fail  them,  if  they  will  but  counsel  and  sus- 
tain me!" 

From  tlie  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Wilson. 
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HOW  PROHIBITION  RUINS  OK- 
LAHOMA 

ill  answer  to  the  charge  of  the  liquor 
men  that  prohibition  has  ruined  Okla- 
homa, the  New  Ncptihlic  says  : 

Under  live  years  of  prohibition — end- 
ing November  16  last,  the  state  of 
Oklahoma  has  l)uilt  3,500  school  houses. 
Twenty-live  cities  and  towns  whose  citi- 
zens traveled  mud  roads  when  open 
saloons  were  permitted  now  have  paved 
streets. 

When  Oklahoma  became  a  state  in 
1907  the  constitution  which  was  a<loi)ted 
provided  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  A  period  of  five  years  of 
experiment  has  proven  the  wisdom  of 
the  voters.  At  the  time  of  admission 
Oklahoma  City  had  a  population  of  32,- 
000,  two  breweries,  seventy  saloons  and 
four  five-story  buildings.  Now  this  city 
has  64,000  population,  four  twelve-story 
buildings,  three  with  ten  stories  each, 
four  of  eight  stories,  a  score  with  seven, 
six  and  five,  100  miles  of  paved  streets, 
four  new  churches  costing  $100,000  each, 
a  half-million  dollar  high  school  build- 
ing and  not  one  saloon.  The  last  year 
in  which  saloons  existed  building  per- 
mits aggregating  $1,853,629  were  issued, 
while  in  1912  the  value  of  such  permits 
reached  the  total  of  $4,117,495. 

Yes,  prohibition  ruins — the  home  de- 
stroyers, the  jointists,  the  divorce  courts, 
the  jails.  It  has  been  doing  that  in 
Kansas  for  a  generation. — Exchange. 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 
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Thirty-Five  Years 

ANOTHER  BIRTHDAY 


With  this  issue  Unity  enters  upon  its  thirty-sixth 
year  of  Hfe.  For  thirty-five  years  the  printer's  persist- 
ent demand  for  "copy"  has  been  met,  and  no  promised 
issue  has  fallen  out.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
year,  the  writer  has  been  the  responsible  editor.  The 
first  six  months,  under  the  title  of  "The  Pamphlet 
Mission,"  the  venture  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  T. 
Sunderland,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  his  field  of  labor 
being  removed  from  Chicago  to  Ann  Arbor,  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  next  six  months  were  assumed  by 
the  lamented  Henry  M.  Simmons,  then  of  Madison, 
Wis.  When  this  period  had  expired  the  newly  christ- 
ened Unity  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  no  edi- 
torial aspirations,  and  throughout  his  thirty-five  years 
of  service  he  has  made  no  claims  to  other  than  amateur 
relations  to  the  editorial  profession. 

Unity  has  no  secrets  to  withhold  from  its  readers. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Unity  has  never  paid  its 
way.  What  religious  weekly  does  ?  But,  it  can  be  said 
with  equal  assurance  that  Unity  has  always  paid  its 
bills.  It  has  worn  out  several  relays  of  supporters ; 
some,  who  bravely  laid  their  hands  to  the  plow,  in  due 
time  wearied  and  fell  out  by  the  way ;  others,  per- 
sisted until  the  evening  came  and  they  settled  back  in 
their  well  earned  rest. 

From  its  inception  Unity  has  been  an  independent 
journal.  For  the  first  Me  or  six  years  of  its  life,  its 
phrase  was :  "With,  but  not  of,  the  Western  Unitar- 
ian Conference,"  for  the  promoting  of  whose  interest 
the  little  "Pamphlet  Mission"  was  projected.  During 
the  now  all  but  forgotten  struggle  of  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination through  "the  issue  in  the  West,"  Unity 
stood  for  the  Ethical  Basis,  as  opposed  to  some  kind  of 
a  doctrinal  test,  for  Church  fellowship  and  religious 
co-operation. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in 
1893  came  the  opportunity  and,  as  we  thought,  the 
need  and  the  duty  to  express  more  ef¥ectively  a  fellow- 
ship founded  upon  the  sympathy  of  all  religions,  so 
when  the  Congress  of  Religion — the  child  of  the  Par- 
liament— was  organized  in  1894,  to  perpetuate  and  ex- 
tend the  spirit  of  the  Parliament,  Unity  willingly  be- 
came the  organ  of  this  child  of  its  own  loins.  In  order 
to  better  emphasize  the  forward  step  the  name  of 
"New"  was  for  a  while  prefixed  to  the  title,  and  the 
Unity  Publishing  Company  was  organized  to  repre- 


sent the  business  interest.  At  this  juncture  the  officers 
of  the  Congress  of  Religion  pledged  their  support  to 
the  publication,  but  again  some  of  the  supporters  wear- 
ied, others  sickened  and  died.  After  a  few  years  the 
two  workers  who  carried  the  burden  of  work  assumed 
also  the  burden  of  financial  responsibility,  and  the  only 
debts  ever  incurred  remaining  unpaid,  are  to  those  who 
knew  what  they  were  doing  and  choose  to  do  it. 

Ten  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  George 
F.  Shears,  of  blessed  memory,  Hon.  William  Kent, 
now  of  California,  and  Edward  Morris  of  Chicago,  a 
subsidy  fund  was  organized  to  carry  the  venture 
through  a  period  of  ten  years,  since  which  time  the 
financial  anxieties  of  Unity  have' been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  work  has  been  reasonably  free  from 
money  embarrassment.  With  the  1st  of  March,  1913, 
the  tenth  and  last  year  of  support  will  have  been 
reached,  so  Unity's  lease  of  life  is  assured  for  only 
one  more  year. 

When  the  1st  of  March,  1914,  arrives,  then  what? 
Death,  or  reinforcement  and  rejuvenation — which? 

If  the  present  editor  understands  himself,  he  will 
be  prepared  to  accept  either  decision  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness.  More  than  half  of  his  lifetime  has  been 
spent  in  this  chosen  thraldom,  this  welcomed  slavery ; 
and  whatever  the  verdict  of  friends  may  be,  he  rests  in 
the  conviction  that  no  other  work  of  his  hands  has 
been  more  profitable.  Certainly  none  other  has  re- 
ceived from  him  more  hard  labor,  more  earnest 
thought,  or  more  single-minded  devotion.  It  has  been 
given  to  him  to  found,  organize  and  preside  over  the 
destiny  of  All  Souls  Church  of  Chicago,  for  thirty 
years.  To  found  and  direct  the  work  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  now  in  its  eighth  year,  and  to  give 
himself  to  Unity  for  thirty-five  years ;  these  three, 
and  in  his  estimation,  at  least,  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Unity. 

Independent  from  the  first.  Unity  has  stood,  and 
will  stand  as  strength  and  wisdom  are  given  it,  for 
an  undogmatic  fellowship  in  religion.  For  the  con- 
viction that  God  "left  not  himself  without  witness," 
and  that  "in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  acceptable  to  him."  Unity 
holds  that  the  seers,  sages  and  prophets  of  all  ages,  of 
many  climes,  leaders  of  men,  with  many  names  and 
no  name,  join  in  a  chorus  of  faith  in  the  universalities 
of  morals,  common  confession  of  the  weakness  and 
ignorance  of  man,  and  a  common  reverence  for  the 
majesty  of  the  universe.    Unity  stands  for  the  hu- 
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inanities  born  out  of  a  sense  of  the  finitencss  and  falli- 
bility of  the  human  heart,  and  a  reverence  that  goes 
with  the  consciousness  of  "Him  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being." 

When  Unity  came  to  its  thirtieth  birthday  it  asked 
its  friends  and  readers  to  testify  to  their  indebtedness 
and  continued  interest  by  pledging  themselves  to  a 
venture  for  the  establishment  of  an  endowment  fund 
of  $30,000,  $1,000  for  each  year  of  its  life;  this  fund 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  conservative  keeping  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  Corporation,  and  to  be  for- 
ever held  sacred  to  the  propagation  through  the  printed 
page,  be  it  Unity  or  otherwise,  of  the  faith  which 
Unity  has  sought  to  represent,  and  the  service  that 
seeks  to  embody  that  faith,  in  the  life  nf  the  indi- 
vidual, the  home  and  the  nation. 

The  response  has  been  touching  from  the  number  of 
widely  scattered  friends,  who,  out  of  meager  incomes, 
have  testified  to  their  interest.  .  But  the  response,  if 
the  truth  must  be  confessed,  has  been  somewhat  de- 
pressing in  that  as  yet  but  few  of  those  upon  whom 
Fortune  has  smiled,  and  into  whose  trusteeshi])  has 
been  placed  more  generous  portions  of  the  wealth  of 
the  earth,  have  been  heard  from. 

But  we  do  not  take  very  seriously  this  conservative 
attitude  of  our  wealthier  friends,  knowing  how  gen- 
erous many  of  them  have  been  towards  Unity  these 
many  years,  how  freely  they  have  given  to  the  causes 
dear  to  Unity  and  how  heroically  they  have  defended 
the  principles  advocated  by  Unity. 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  confidence  then  that  we  look 
forward  to  this  year  as  the  test  year.  \\'e  believe  that 
the  fund  asked  for  will  be  forthcoming,  and  if  life  is 
spared  we  expect  to  announce  the  triumph  a  year 
hence.  Meanwhile,  the  subscriptions  already  made 
represent  nearly  $,^,000,  about  $4,000  of  which  is  in 
the  bank  earning  money.  Every  cent  of  this  money 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  original  contributors  if  the 
whole  $30,000  is  not  realized,  such  being  the  conditions 
"nominated  in  the  bond." 

Meanwhile,  we  hoist  the  sails  for  another  year's 
cruise.  We  stand  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  for  the 
unrimmed  fellowship  of  those  who  seek  truth  and 
righteousness.  We  stand  for  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  work  for  the  pacification  of  the  world.  We  are 
for  spiking  the  cannon,  dismantling  the  forts,  and  rim- 
ming the  banners  of  all  nations  with  white  in  token 
of  that  Organized  World,  the  coming  of  which  we  be- 
lieve in,  the  approach  of  which  we  trust  is  nearer  than 
men  realize. 

We  have  no  new  program,  no  fresh  promises,  no 
"schemes"  by  which  we  hope  to  greatly  enlarge  our 
list,  or  increase  our  potency.  Our  readers  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  value  of  Unity.  They  know 
that  there  are  others  not  yet  reached,  to  whom  it  has  a 
message.   We  believe  it  is  within  their  power  to  multi- 


ply our  subscription  list  by  two  during  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  our  life.   We  leave  it  with  them. 

With  this  issue  we  add  to  our  editorial  staff  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Beals,  Secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Peace  Society.  But  this  is  only  a  belated 
recognition  of  a  fact  that  already  existed.  Ever  since 
Chicago  discovered  Mr.  Beals  he  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  fertile  and  welcome  contributor  to 
Unity  in  the  interest  of  that  mighty  reform,  in  the 
presence  of  which  all  other  reforms  pale  into  signifi- 
cance,—the  disarmament  of  the  nations.  The  greatest 
thing  to  be  done  for  civilization. 

Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams,  one  of  the  efficient  helpers 
at  the  Lincoln  Centre,  will  edit  a  series  of  Sunday 
School  lessons  based  upon  the  course  pursued  by  the 
religious  study  classes  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
led  by  the  Senior  Editor  of  this  paper.  With  Dr. 
Williams'  co-operation  the  Home  Page,  with  its  helps 
to  high  living,  will  be  restored  and  will  appear  when- 
ever space  permits. 

Friends,  once  more,  we  have  worn  our  heart  upon 
our  sleeve  in  your  presence.  Here  is  our  hand,  reach- 
ing out  for  further  co-operation.  It  carries  with  it 
grateful  love  for  past  fellowship  and  growing  confi- 
dence in  the  things  for  which  we  have  together  toiled. 

Jknkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Dallas,  Texas,  February  25,  1913. 

The  death  of  Joaquin  Miller  takes  from  us  a  pic- 
tuesque  but,  of  late  years,  hidden  figure.  At  one  time 
it  was  thought  that  he  wore  the  mantle  of  Whitman. 
He  had  real  gifts,  but  they  were  defeated,  apparently, 
by  something  in  him  akin  to  the  poseur.  A  touch  of 
queerness,  if  not  of  madness,  kept  him  back  from 
really  high  achievement.  His  best  work,  however, 
was  noble,  and  in  prose  his  hand  was  firmer  than  that 
of  Bret  Harte.  Long  living  mellowed  him  into  a 
prophetic  figure,  yet  there  was  always  the  suggestion 
of  an  actor  clinging  to  his  robe.  A  big,  free  spirit, 
with  a  dash  of  wildness,  no  compromiser,  he  lived 
his  own  life  with  a  certain  high  disdain  of  the  com- 
monplace.   Now  it  is  "Hail,  and  Farewell!" 

J.  F.  N. 

"Revolutions  never  go  backward,"  runs  an  old 
adage.  Is  that  true?  By  no  means,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico  just  now,  where  the 
only  honestly  elected  President  of  that  republic  in 
thirty  years  has  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  rebels, 
and,  later,  foully  and  shamefully  assassinated.  The 
rebels,  led  by  Diaz  and  Huerta,  represent  reaction,  and 
their  victory  means  a  sad  backset  of  the  democratic 
spirit  represented,  albeit  imperfectly,  by  Madero.  The 
haciendados,  or  great  land-owners,  are  happy  with  the 
return  to  power  of  a  Diaz,  and  the  hope  of  the  crushed 
masses  that  the  vast  landed  estates  would  be  broken 
up  and  distributed,  on  easy  payments,  for  cultivation 
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by  small  farmers,  is  dashed.  Madero  failed  as  a 
leader,  partly  through  mildness,  and  partly  through 
favoritism  to  his  relatives,  and,  having  lost  much  of 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  fell.  But  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Diaz  and  Huerta  have  only  an  o/'era  houffc  army 
behiijd  them — a  tatterdemalion  conglomeration  too 
strougly  leavened  with  convicts  pressed  into  service. 
It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  such  anarchy  can  long 
prevail.  So  far  the  restraint  of  our  government  has 
been  admirable,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  cause  for  entering  Mexico.  Once 
there,  we  may  have  to  stay  for  a  long  time,  with  much 
trouble  and  little  thanks. 

J.  F.  N.  . 

Solemn,  almost  terrifying,  is  that  vision  of  Tolstoi 
recorded  by  his  grandniece.  Countess  Nastasia  Tolstoi, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  semi-monthly  magazine  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  German  Kaiser  and  the  King 
of  England  asked,  through  the  Russian  Czar,  for  a 
last  message  from  the  prophet,  and  his  vision,  a  part 
of  which  has  already  been  fulfilled,  makes  the  heart 
stand  still.  He  saw  the  nations  following  a  beautiful, 
capricious  courtesan,  Commercialism  —  her  breath 
reeking  with  sordid  transactions,  her  voice  metallic 
like  gold,  in  her  eye  a  look  of  greed.  She  carries 
three  torches,  War,  Hypocrisy,  and  Law.  What  the 
prophet  saw  he  dictated  to  his  grandniece,  as  follows : 

The  great  conflagration  will  start  about  1912,  set  by  the 
torch  of  the  first  arm  in  the  countries  of  southeastern  Eu- 
rope. It  will  develop  into  a  destructive  calamity  in  1913.  In 
that  year  I  see  all  Europe  in  flames  and  bleeding.  I  hear 
the  lamentations  of  huge  battlefields.  But  about  the  year  1915 
a  strange  figure  from  the  North — a  new  Napoleon — enters  the 
stage  of  the  bloody  drama.  He  is  a  man  of  little  militaristic 
training,  a  writer  or  a  journalist,  but  in  his  grip  most  of  Eu- 
rope will  remain  until  1925.  The  end  of  the  great  calamity 
will  mark  a  new  poltical  era  for  the  Old  World.  There  will 
be  left  no  empires  and  kingdoms,  but  the  world  will  form  a 
federation  of  the  United  States  of  Nations.  There  will  re- 
main only  four  great  giants — the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Latins, 
the  Slavs  and  the  Mongolians. 

After  the  year  1925  I  see  a  change  in  religious  sentiments. 
The  second  torch  of  the  courtesan  has  brought  about  the  fall 
of  the  church.  The  ethical  idea  has  almost  vanished.  Hu- 
manity is  without  the  moral  feeling.  But  then,  a  great  re- 
former arises.  He  will  clear  the  world  of  the  relics  of  mono- 
theism and  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  temple  of  pantheism. 
God,  soul,  spirit  and  immortality  will  be  molten  in  a  new 
furnace,  and  I  see  the  peaceful  beginning  of  an  ethical  era. 
The  man  determined  to  this  mission  is  a  Mongolian-Slav. 
He  is  already  walking  the  earth — a  man  of  active  affairs.  He 
himself  does  not  now  realize  the  mission  assigned  to  him  by 
a  superior  power. 

And  behold  the  flame  of  the  third  torch,  which  has  already 
begun  to  destroy  our  family  relations,  our  standards  of  art 
and  morals.  The  relation  between  woman  and  man  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  prosaic  partnership  of  the  sexes.  Art  has  become 
realistic  degeneracy.  Political  and  religious  disturbances  have 
shaken  the  spiritual  foundations  of  all  nations.  Only  small 
spots  here  and  there  have  remained  untouched  by  those  three 
destructive  flames.  The  anti-national  wars  in  Europe,  the  class 
war  of  America  and  the  race  wars  in  Asia  have  strangled 
progress  for  half  a  century.  But  then,  in  the  middle  of  this 
century,  I  see  a  hero  of  literature  and  art  arising  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Latins  and  purging  the  world  of  the  tedious 
stuff  of  the  obvious.  It  is  the  light  of  symbolism  that  shall 
outshine  the  light  of  the  torch  of  Commercialism.  In  place 
of  the  polygamy  and  monogamy  of  today,  there  will  come  a 
poetogamy — a  relation  of  the  sexes  based  fundamentally  upon 
poetic  conceptions  of  life. 


And  1  see  the  nations  growing  wiser  and  realizing  that 
the  alluring  woman  of  their  destinies  is  after  all  nothing  but 
an  illusion.  There  will  be  a  time  when  the  world  will  have  no 
use  for  armies,  hypocritical  religions  and  degenerate  art.  Life 
is  evolution,  and  evolution  is  development  from  the  simi)le 
to  the  more  complicated  forms  of  llie  mind  and  the  body. 
I  see  the  passing  show  of  the  world-drama  in  its  present 
form,  how  it  fades  like  the  glow  of  evening  upon  the  moun- 
tains. One  motion  of  the  hand  of  Commercialism  and  a  new 
history  begins. 

While  thus  speaking  Tolstoi  had  been,  as  it  were, 
in  a  trance,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  at  his  niece  slightly  confused,  asking 
if  he  had  been  asleep.  When  she  read  his  vision-talk 
to  him,  he  listened  gravely  and  nodded,  saying  that 
it  was  correct.  Upon  her  request  he  signed  the  docu- 
ment.   She  adds : 

It  is  because  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  royal  principals 
is  going  to  include  the  secret  message  in  his  private  memoirs, 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  of  publishing  the  whole  truth 
about  it  and  how  I  received  the  unusual  document.  The  Czar 
has  told  me  repeatedly  that  the  Kaiser  of  Germany  thinks  it 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive  literary  prophecies  of  this  age. 

J.  F.  N. 


Keeping  a  Diary 

[A  young  man  whom  I  know  began  for  the  fir.st  time  in  liis 
life  to  keep  a  diary,  making  his  first  record  January  1st,  1913. 
I  am  permitted  to  make  some  extracts  from  it.  He  Is  uncertain 
as  to  whetlier  to  go  on  with  liis  diary,  and  has  asked  my  coun- 
sel. I  liave  urged  him  to  Iceep  it  up,  and  I  believe  the  following 
pages  will  justify  my  advice.  I  make  no  changes  except  to 
give  the  English  of  a  few  Latin  phrases.- — J.  F.  N.] 

January  2d. — If  any  man  wants  to  know  how  good 
or  how  vile  he  really  is,  let  him  consider  writing  down 
boldly,  or  telling  some  one  frankly,  the  exact  truth, 
all  of  it,  about  himself,  his  deeds,  his  thoughts,  his 
acts.  He  will  be  as  affrighted  by  the  god  in  him  as 
horrified  by  the  devil  lurking  in  him.  Probably  there 
is  no  honest  autobiography,  and  should  be  none.  Those 
who  tell  their  sins,  as  Tolstoi  and  Tyrrell  do,  make 
themselves  out  worse  than  they  are,  perhaps  as  a  kind 
of  penance.  Those  who  record  only  the  good  are 
equally  far  from  the  truth.  Why  tell  such  a  story  at 
all.  God  knows  it.  Man  might  be  injured  by  it. 
Silence,  then. 

January  3d. — All  day  long  the  old  Pleyal  tune  has 
been  humming  itself  in  my  mind,  inducing  a  feeling 
of  sadness  in  joy — a  mood  of  dreamy,  pensive  reverie, 
with  gentle  musings  on  our  mortal  end.  What  strange 
things  moods  are.  Of  their  own  accord  they  steal 
softly  out  from  the  mists  of  the  mind,  seize,  bind, 
and  take  us  captive.  Mere  wisps  of  feeling,  yet  they 
hold  us  hard  and  fast,  and  to  free  ourselves  is  not 
easy.  Truly,  the  mastery  of  ill  moods  is  one  of  the 
finest  arts  of  life.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  induce, 
as  we  can  if  we  try,  a  sweeter  mood  to  drive  away  its 
darker  brother.  How  often  a  prayer,  softly  uttered, 
will  cast  out  a  demon-mood. 

January  4th. — Have  been  reading  the  new  and  com- 
plete edition  of  the  poems  and  plays  of  Vaughn 
Moody.  What  a  loss  when  he  went  away !  Me- 
thinks  my  one  brief  vision  of  him  will  one  day  be 
among  the  proudest  memories  of  my  life.    If  I  mis- 
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take  not,  his  fame  will  wax,  not  wane,  in  times  to 
come.  How  can  any  pilgrim  soul  ever  forget  these 
lines.  They  have  in  them  an  echo  of  music  from 
afar,  the  nameless  beauty  of  simplicity,  and  the 
pathos  of  all  perfect  things. 

In  the  wild.s  of  life  astray. 

Held  far  from  our  delight, 
Following  the  cloud  by  day 

And  the  lire  by  night, 
Came  we  a  desert  way. 

Lord,  with  apples  feed  us. 
With  flagons  stay ! 

By  Thy  still  waters  lead  us. 

January  6th. — The  seers  whose  visions  are  recorded 
in  the  Bible  speak  of  God  as  a  being  surrounded  by 
bright,  winged  spirits  who  sing  His  praises.  May 
not  we  ourselves  be,  at  this  moment,  among  that 
company?  One  of  the  deepest  facts  of  life  is  that 
there  is  in  me — and  so  in  all  men,  since  we  must  be 
alike — a  self  of  which  I  am  vaguely  aware  all  the 
time,  and  vividly  conscious  betimes,  which  is  always 
face  to  face  with  God.  It  is  pure,  radiant,  joyous, 
untouched  by  any  evil  I  do ;  it  passes  judgment  on 
my  life — something  which  always,  always  sings. 
When  I  am  still,  I  can  hear  it — God  must  hear  it 
all  the  time. 

January  17th — Think  of  Aristarchus,  the  friend  and 
fellow-worker  of  St.  Paul.  We  know  little  or  noth- 
ing about  him,  save  that  he  stood  by  the  apostle 
through  good  and  ill  report.  That  was  much.  He 
helped  Paul  to  be  Paul — content  to  remain  hidden 
and  unknown ;  doing  a  noble  work,  yet  not  seen  in 
it,  nor  made  famous  by  it.  The  Passion  for  Ob- 
scurity— that  is  a  rare  and  fine  thing,  and  how  many 
there  are  who  render  high  service  at  its  bidding. 
Aiiia  ncsciri  (love  to  be  unknown),  said  A-Kempis. 

January  21st. — It  is  announced  that  we  are  to  have 
another  Newman  book — this  time  a  volume  of  ser- 
mon-notes. Why  does  his  very  name  stir  me  with 
mingled  feelings  of  love,  awe,  and  wistfulness?  More 
and  more  his  intellectual  position  seems  untenable, 
yet  he  has  a  strange  fascination— particularly  in  his 
seeking,  pilgrim  years.  He  is,  of  course,  a  literary 
magician;  but  that  is  not  enough  to  explain  his  hold 
upon  me.  Perhaps  it  is  his  demand  for  reality — and 
his  mysticism.  Cor  ad  cor  loqitititr  (heart  speaks  to 
heart) — that  is  his  spell  and  the  secret  of  it. 

January  22d. — Lionel  Johnson,  whose  Post  Lhnin- 
ium  Essays  I  have  been  reading,  is — or,  alas,  was — a 
literary  chameleon.  If  he  writes  of  Pater  it  is  in 
the  style  of  Pater,  whose  disciple  he  was ;  if  about 
Lamb,  in  the  spirit  of  Lamb.  There  is  an  ease  and 
pleasantness  of  quiet  mirth  in  this  golden  book,  a 
wide  catholicity  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  un- 
marred  by  fogs  of  prejudice,  a  soft  and  sure  insight, 
and  withal  an  air  of  loneliness  and  gravity  betraying 
a  high  spiritual  lineage.  Minds  as  far  apart  as  Pascal 
and  Renan,  Pater  and  St.  Francis,  are  measured 
justly,  deftly,  graciously.    Like  Pater,  he  is  a  critic 


of  inef¥able  things,  and  his  book,  edited  by  a  friend, 
recalls  "a  footfall,  always  light,  of  one  untimely  gone 
away." 

January  27th. — Every  man  has  a  train  of  thought  on 
which  he  rides  when  he  is  alone ;  and  the  dignity  and 
happiness  of  his  life  depend  upon  the  direction  in 
which  that  train  is  going,  the  baggage  it  carries,  and 
the  scenery  through  which  it  journeys.  What  most 
men  need  is  a  change  of  cars.  Too  many  ride  on  a 
single  track  road,  in  dingy,  antiquated  coaches.  He 
who  touches  this  lonely  inner  life  of  a  fellow  man, 
gives  it  new  direction  and  meaning,  renders  the  highest 
service  one  mortal  can  render  to  another. 

Jamiary  28th — What  was  it  that  made  Ibsen  leave 
sunny  Italy  and  seek  his  chill  northern  clime  towards 
the  end?  Was  it  the  instinct,  or  genius,  of  place? 
It  would  seem  so;  as  if  the  soul  wishes  to  leave  the 
world  where  it  entered  it.  The  little  fish  in  the  brown 
pool  in  the  hills  .senses  a  hint  of  winter  in  the  air, 
and  betakes  himself  to  deeper  waters.  The  bird  leaves 
his  haunts  and  the  place  of  his  nesting,  and  goes 
south.  Surely  the  soul  is  not  less  responsive  to  the 
suggestions  of  time  and  place.  Was  it  the  homing 
instinct  astir  in  the  great  soul  that  sent  Ibsen  north 
to  die? 


Why  Not  in  America? 

It  is  an  impressive  fact  that  physicians,  especially 
in  England  and  Germany,  are  very  active  in  the  cause 
of  temperance :  the  superintendents  of  great  hospitals, 
distinguished  practitioners  and  the  leading  medical 
professors  in  universities.  We  lag  far  behind  in 
America  in  this  respect.  There  are  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  but  with  us,  as  a  rule,  doctors  ignore  the 
subject.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  for  they  see  th.e 
ravages  of  drink  more  than  any  other  class  ;  they  know 
the  scientific  facts  respecting  the  havoc  of  alcohol  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else,  and  they  have  larger  opportu- 
nities for  effective  temperance  work  than  ministers 
or  teachers.  They  can  speak  with  more  authority  and 
with  less  suspicion  of  bias  or  fanaticism. 

Over  a  year  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Med- 
ical Association  in  Birmingham,  some  fifty  meetings 
were  held  on  Sunday  at  which  over  a  hundred  of  the 
most  eminent  doctors  of  the  British  Empire  .spoke  to 
thousands  of  people  on  the  evils  of  drink. 

Such  a  campaign  of  scientific  education  is  needed 
everywhere.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  destroy  the 
ancient  superstition  that  liquor  is  a  life-giver ;  the 
root  of  the  evil,  which  produces  the  vicious  saloon. 
But  our  leading  men  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  subject. 
They  shun  the  problem  as  though  blind  to  its  exist- 
ence. What  is  the  matter?  Are  they  cowards  or  is 
the  problem  so  big  that  they  do  not  see  it?  Let  me 
call  attention  to  a  single  incident  which  shows  what 
might  be  done  here. 

Last  year  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Vezey  Strong, 
a  prominent  total  abstainer  of  England,  did  a  great  deal  to 
advance  'the  cause  which  he  has  so  deeply  at  heart.  The 
present  Lord  Alayor,  Sir  Thomas  Crosby,  placed  himself  and 
the  Mansion  House  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Temper- 
ance League,  .^nd  on  Feljruary  7,  1912,  a  remarkable  meeting 
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was  held  there;  a  medical  conference  for  city  men,  at  which 
the  main  subject  discussed  was:  "Alcohol  in  Its  Relation 
to  Business  Life."  Fifty  leading  members  of  the  medical 
profession  sat  upon  the  platform.  In  the  audience  were  rep- 
resentatives of  every  city  interest;  the  corporation  itself,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  Lloyds,  the  Baltic,  the  Corn,  Coal  and  Stock 
Exchanges,  railway,  banking  and  insurance  officials,  promi- 
nent members  of  Trinity  House,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  London  County  Council, — a 
most  notable  body  of  business  men. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  himself  a  doctor,  said :  "Speaking  from 
the  experience  of  a  practice  of  sixty  years,  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  know  of  no  malady  whatsoever  that  is  in  any  way 
answerable  for  its  cure  to  the  existence  of  alcohol."  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow,  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, London,  and  one  of  the  leading  doctors  of  Great 
Britain,  in  closing  his  address,  "Alcohol  and  Young  Men," 
said:  "I  have  spoken  throughout  of  the  unjustifiable  custom 
of  what  I  have  called  intermediate  drinking,  but  may  we 
not  now  go  one  step  farther  and  beg  our  young  friends  to 
learn  both  by  example  and  by  precept  that  the  greatest  safety 
and  the  greatest  satisfaction  come  from  abstinence  in  their 
social  evening  gatherings,  and  at  ordinary  meals  as  well  as 
at  intermediate  periods." 

The  other  prominent  address  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Clouston,  recently  president  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Physicians,  who  asserted,  among  other  things  :  "Alcohol  di- 
minishes the  finer  muscle  co-ordinations  and  the  powers  of 
intellectual  work ;  aljo  the  power  of  self-control.  It  dimin- 
ishes the  will-power;  it  lowers  the  sense  of  duty  and  of  con- 
sequences Therefore,  these  effects  of  alcohol  are  abso- 
lutely evil  and  sometimes  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree." 
Dr.  Clouston  showed  how  harmful  liquor  is  to  young  people 
because  of  its  influence  as  a  habit-forming  drug,  making 
slaves  of  those  who  use  it. 

Now,  why  cannot  we  not  have  such  public  demonstra- 
tions in  America,  illustrating  the  evils  of  drink  and  creating 
public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  abstinence?  What  a  grand 
thing  such  a  meeting  would  be  for  Chicago,  Boston,  New 
York,  or  any  other  city ! 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  this  means.  A  pubHc 
meeting,  now  and  then,  presided  over  by  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  commended  to  the  community  by  a  num- 
ber of  leading  doctors  occupying  high  official  posi- 
tions, made  impressive  by  the  attendance  of  men  and 
women  of  distinction  and  influence,  addressed  by  sci- 
entists of  world  renown  who  should  describe  the  evil 
el¥ects  of  alcohol  as  a  life-destroyer;  and  all  this  sent 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  by  the  newspapers  to  create 
effective  temperance  sentiment  in  thousands  of  hearts 
and  homes?  In  what  other  way  could  a  greater  blow 
be  struck  for  the  destruction  of  a  gigantic  evil  ?  How 
else  make  a  larger  contribution  to  the  common  good? 

Redlands,  California.  Joseph  H.  Crocker. 


THE  DAFFODIL. 


Today  I  crossed  the  grass  until 

I  met  a  yellow  daffodil, 

Who  took  such  tiny  steps  and  slow, 

I  wondered  if  I  saw  her  go: 

She  seemed  to  tremble  in  the  grass  : 

I  stood  quite  still  to  let  her  pass. 

And  whispered  soft  as  kelpies  do, 

"It's  corners  make  you  dizzy  too?" 

I  couldn't  hear  one  word  she  said  : 

She  held  her  arms  above  her  head, 

And  it  was  shiny  gold,  but  all 

The  rest  of  her  was  green  and  tall. 

I  waited — hours — until  I  thought 

The  little  way  that  she  had  got 

Was  making  her  feel  shy  maybe, 

— And  not  to  be  as  big  as  me : 

I  kissed  her  then  and  left  her  there 

Turning  the  corner  with  great  care :  ' 

I  could  not  hear  one  word  she  said 

But  hoped  that  she  was  comforted. 

The  Craftsman.        Grace  Hasard  Conkling. 
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The  Prodigal  of  the  Old  Testament 

BY  REV.  EDWIN  ALFRED  RUMB.\LL, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  one  of  the  little  read  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
we  have  a  small  book  called  "Hosea."  All  that  wc 
know  about  him  can  be  gathered  from  a  few  pages, 
but  even  that  little  is  a  forgotten  or  never  discovered 
story  to  the  average  man  and  woman.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Jeremiah,  he  is  the  tenderest  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  strange  blending  of  hope  and  gloom, 
promise  and  threat  make  him  one  of  the  inost  interest- 
ing psychological  characters  of  the  Bible.  There  is 
much  critical  dispute  as  to  the  number  and  character 
of  numerous  interpolations  which  have  crept  into  the 
text  of  the  little  book  which  we  can  well  disregard 
here  in  order  to  come  to  the  significance  of  the  story 
of  this  man's  life  and  work. 

His  book  is  the  story  of  what  I  would  call  the  Old 
Testament  Prodigal.  It  is  a  story  as  dramatic,  as  full 
of  "the  far  country"  experience,  as  rich  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  Father's  love  as  the  well  known  story 
which  was  told  by  Jesus.  I  am  even  inclined  to  think 
that  in  spite  of  the  beauty  which  association  has  clothed 
around  the  New  Testament  parable,  many  of  us  will 
feel  that  this  new  story  of  a  prodigal  son  has  elements 
far  truer  to  human  life  than  the  other.  That  it  is  a 
more  human  story  is  due  to  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able biographical  circumstances  in  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Every  theory  of  inspiration  gives  way 
before  the  simple  yet  direct  revelation  which  came  to 
this  man.  Out  of  his  own  life's  history,  our  of  his 
inner  life,  came  the  message  of  God. 

Listen  for  a  moment  to  the  bare  facts  of  this  tragedy 
of  a  home,  which  any  of  us  may  glean  from  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  book.  Hosea  had  married  one 
Gomerbath-Diblain,  a  beautiful  woman  of  humble 
family,  which  fact  is  perhaps  suggested  by  the  non- 
allegorical  form  of  her  name.  Whether  she  married 
him  only  for  his  position  and  social  standing  or  for 
some  other  better  reason  we  cannot  tell,  except  as  wc 
form  the  opinion  from  other  facts  of  her  life.  They 
had  not  been  married  long  before  she  was  the  mother 
of  a  son  of  whom  Hosea  was  not  the  father.  This 
brought  much  unhappiness  into  the  home ;  but  a  little 
later  a  daughter  was  born  as  the  result  of  fresh  per- 
fidy on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  three  year's  later  she 
was  again  the  mother  of  another  man's  child.  Hosea 
called  the  last  child  Lo-ami,  which  means,  "I  will  not 
be  yours,"  and  from  this  time  on  she  seems  to  have  left 
his  home.  The  real  tragedy  of  the  ruined  home,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  heart  of  the  prophet.  Why  was  she 
unfaithful?  What  should  his  love  for  her  allow  him 
to  do?  If  she  sinned  only  once,  she  could  be  forgiven; 
if  twice  even,  it  might  have  been  passed  over :  but 
three  times  had  made  her  an  adulteress.  The  sorrow 
and  perplexity  of  his  heart  is  hard  even  to  imagine. 
But  he  makes  the  long  story  short.  The  hard  humil- 
iating experience  does  not  close  his  heart  to  lier;  he 
will  have  her  back  again  home.  He  goes  forth  and  for 
the  price  of  a  slave  he  buys  her  back  from  the  terrible 
captivity  into  which  she  had  plunged  herself. 

In  all  this  bitterness  of  soul  and  love  of  heart,  his 
rare  spirit  was  learning.  God  was  preaching  as  it  were 
a  gospel  to  him  that  doubtless  made  him  the  prophet 
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he  was.  Each  lonely  meditation  in  the  empty  home, 
each  walk  with  bowed  head  in  the  company  of  his  fel- 
lows, allowed  the  voice  of  God  to  break  the  silence 
sending  him  forth  with  a  wonderful  gospel.  By  not 
unnatural  logic,  he  felt  that  there  was  somethinir  in 
common  in  the  life  of  his  wayward  wife  and  the  life 
of  Israel,  the  wayward  nation.  Israel  was  a  prodigal 
son.  Israel  had  committed  adultery.  And  what  was 
more  glorious  for  his  somewhat  gloomy  nature  to  see, 
he  came  to  the  conviction  that  even  though  Israel 
should  persist  in  sin  as  Gomer  had  done,  the  old  home 
would  still  have  a  welcome  and  real  love.  He  haa 
come  to  the  wonderful  thought  that  if  lie  could  for- 
give, God  could  forgive.  Augustine  has  written,  "God 
is  nearer,  more  related  to  us,  and  therefore  more  easily 
known  to  us,  than  sensible  corporeal  beings."  A  hu- 
man thought  can  come  more  easily  from  him  than 
from  our  nearest  neighbor.  He  has  spoken  to  us  while 
they  are  telling  us.  Feuerbach,  in  his  wonderful  old 
volume  of  philosophic  mysticism,  rings  the  changes  on 
this  gospel.  "Whatever  is  God  to  a  man,  that  is  his 
heart  and  soul,"  and  here  away  back  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  story  of  how  the  mercy  and  love  of  God 
grew  from  a  human  ex])erience,  how  a  gloomy  nature 
was  conquered  and  glorious  forgiveness  offered  from 
God  because  it  had  been  found  forthcoming  in  man. 

"Oh,  .speak  through  me  now! 
Would   I   suffer  for  him  that  I   love?  So  wilt  Thou — 
so  wilt  Thou!" 

Hosea  had  reached  such  a  mountain  top  of  mercy 
himself,  that  it  was  inconceivable  to  him  that  God's 
thought  and  feeling  about  prodigals  should  be  any 
less  than  his  own. 

"The  wrong  that  pains  my  soul  below, 

I  dare  not  throne  above ; 
I  know  not  of  his  hate, — I  know 

His  goodness  and  his  love." 

Tender  hearts  in  bitter  experience  easily  "catch  on" 
to  God's  meaning  of  life,  and  the  revelations  which 
our  fathers  felt  it  was  needful  for  a  miracle  to  brmg 
to  man,  are  seen  to  come  from  the  hearts  of  God's 
chosen  ones.  A  good  man  is  still  more  useful  than  a 
miracle. 

We  have  hinted  at  certain  differences  between  the 
stories  of  the  two  prodigals  of  the  Bible,  and  at  this 
point  it  may  be  well  to  notice  a  few  of  them.  Ot 
course,  the  first  and  most  radical  difference,  is  that  in 
one  story  the  prodigal  is  a  boy  who  hears  the  call  of 
the  wild,  while  in  the  older  story  the  prodigal  is  a 
nation.  Hosea  is  a  preacher  against  social  and  national 
sins,  far  more  than  against  the  wanderings  of  indi- 
vidual fathers'  sons.  At  the  time  of  Hosea  Israel  was 
still  a  worshipper  of  the  Baals  or  Nature  gods,  and 
Hosea  does  not  speak  softly  of  the  idolatry.  He  seems 
to  think  that  the  priests  are  largely  to  blame,  in  that 
they  have  not  taught  the  people  of  a  God  who  requires 
mercy  more  than  burnt  offerings.  One  cannot  read 
this  old  book — and  any  of  us  can  do  it  at  a  short 
sitting, — without  feeling  that  his  time  was  a  very 
stormy  one  both  politically  and  socially.  A  long  line 
of  corrupt  kings  gave  him  many  a  text  against  apos- 
tacy.  The  willingness  of  these  kings  and  the  people 
under  them  to  form  leagues  with  unrighteous  and 
heathen  nations,  calls  forth  his  sorrow  for  the  prodigal 
above  all  else. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  gain  much  in  1913 
by  preaching  against  the  sins  of  old  Israel.  Men  set  up 
false  gods  in  every  age  and  today  there  are  those  who 


prefer  to  worship  at  these  evil  shrines  rather  than 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  God  as  it  may  be  obtained. 
I'rinces  then  led  the  people  astray  as  social  and  po- 
litical leaders  do  today.  Leagues  more  menacing  than 
any  league  with  Egypt  are  formed  to  harm  the  very 
foundations  on  which  our  nation  is  built.  Most  of  us 
have  become  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  a  prodigal 
must  be  some  poor  forlorn  individual.  But  nations  sin 
and  wander.  They  may  be  so  taken  up  with  the  .suc- 
cess of  the  strong  that  they  forget  the  weak.  There 
may  be  a  dozen  right  things  to  do,  which  are  hard, 
and  the  whole  people  will  take  the  easy  road,  and 
negroes  who  should  have  the  franchise,  poor  whites 
who  should  have  education,  West  Virginia  miners  who 
should  have  the  protection  of  organization,  factory 
girls  who  should  have  a  living  wage,  and  many  other 
hard  things,  are  left  undone,  because  as  a  people  the 
way  of  least  resistance  seems  to  be  neglect.  Hosea  is 
the  type  of  minister  who  feels  not  the  individual  wrong 
of  one  employer,  the  individual  injustice  of  one  legis- 
lator, but  becomes  burdened  with  the  weight  of  a  great 
collective  injustice  which  is  too  large  to  lay  at  any 
one  man's  door.  Such  a  man  will  add  to  his  scheme 
of  personal  salvation  a  plan  for  the  salvation  of  the 
nation.  His  danger  may  be  that  he  will  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  notion  that  there  is  only  social  salva- 
tion and  that  the  real  prodigal  is  only  an  mipersona! 
"society ;"  but  a  little  experience  in  the  work  will  soon 
convince  him  that  if  he  forgets  personality  when  he 
deals  with  the  people  as  a  whole,  his  work  will  not 
remain. 

But  there  is  another  difference  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  prodigals.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  prodigal  leaves  the  home  and  the  father.  In  Hosea 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  home  and  the  father  leave 
the  prodigal.  "My  people  ask  counsel  of  a  stock."  "I 
will  go  after  my  lovers,"  she  said,  "for  they  give  mc 

my  bread  and  my  wine,  my  wool  and  my  flax  

She  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  the  flax  and  the 
wine,  and  multiplied  silver  and  gold  which  they  used 
for  Baal."  Hosea  draws  a  picture  for  us  of  a  people 
still  giving  a  certain  loyalty  to  the  old  cult  of  Baal 
worshop,  which  recognized  the  gifts  of  Baai  in  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest.  The  people  at  heart  were  still 
heathen  and  the  low  sexual  morality  of  the  Baal  wor- 
ship was  destroying  the  ethical  foundations  of  the 
national  life.  God  says,  "I  will  go  and  return  to  my 
place  till  they  acknowledge  their  offence  and  seek  my 
face ;  in  their  afifliction  they  will  seek  me  earnestly." 

The  instructive  feature  in  this  element  of  the  story 
is  that  religion  is  conceived  in  the  terms  of  growth. 
Baal  worship  was  once  the  best  they  knew,  now  the 
Righteous  God  claimed  their  worship.  Religion  is  not 
a  stationary  system  from  which  prodigals  may  flee;  it 
is  rather  a  life  which  leaves  the  prodigal  behind.  There 
are  two  ways  of  losing  God  out  of  our  lives.  One  way 
is  to  depart  from  the  knowledge  of  him  that  we  have 
had  and  travel  to  some  sinful  indulgence  which  we 
have  left  behind  us.  Another  way  to  lose  him  is  simply 
to  stand  still  and  make  him  our  idol,  an  unchanging 
object  of  worship  and  no  more,  so  that  the  Living  God 
leaves  us  behind.  The  home  of  the  Old  Testament 
prodigal  seems  to  more  truthfully  represent  the  facts 
of  religion  in  this  last  form  of  sin.  It  is  not  a  house 
on  the  hill  vtith  the  waiting  father  looking  out  of  the 
windows  for  the  returning  boy ;  it  is  rather  a  moving 
tent  and  the  prodigals  are  those  who  sit  around  the 
cold  ashes  of  old  camp  fires,  left  by  the  owner  who 
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has  moved  a  day's  march  farther  on.  For  the  evil  of 
idolatry  is  that  we  worship  symbols  of  tlie  past  which 
do  not  find  response  and  life  in  any  present  religious 
experience. 

One  of  the  earliest  conceptions  of  reality,  dating 
from  the  days  of  Heraclitus  and  finding  expression 
down  the  ages,  to  be  re-emphasized  today  in  the 
thought  of  such  men  as  Henri  Bergson,  is  that  the 
essence  of  life  is  forever  becoming  something  else,  that 
Being  and  Becoming  is  the  law  of  reality.  Whatever 
be  the  use  that  we  make  of  this  in  our  philosophy,  it 
is  very  helpful  in  this  connection.  Someone  has  wit- 
tily suggested  that  the  real  Unitarians  are  Unitarians 
of  long  standing  who  begin  to  move.  It  certainly  is 
the  moving  life  that  is  most  real.  Israel  had  from  ages 
of  tradition  thought  of  the  worship  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  groves  as  a  true  worship.  The  prophets,  with 
their  new  gospel  of  righteousness,  were  introducing 
confusion  into  many  minds,  and  many  an  Israelite  of 
long  standing  was  being  left  behind.  This  is  what  is 
making  a  new  kind  of  prodigal  today.  Some  of  us  are 
unable  to  classify  God's  last  move.  Things  look  differ- 
ent from  what  they  did  when  we  first  went  to  Sunday 
School.  God  seems  to  mean  something  more  than  when 
we  went  to  the  Divinity  School,  and  when  we  try  to 
understand  him  in  the  old  terms  somehow  they  do  not 
work.  Dr.  Dodson's  illustration  is  a  good  one.  When 
the  white  men  first  came  to  America,  the  natives  called 
the  sailing  vessels  birds  and  their  guns  sticks,  and  the 
visitors  themselves  gods  and  goblins.  The  "savages 
were  like  a  business  man  without  a  sufficient  number 
of  pigeon  holes  in  his  desk ;  they  therefore  did  what 
we  all  do — classify  the  new  experiences  under  the  old 
heads."  Religion  gets  ahead  of  us  and  we  are  left 
behind.  I  think  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  America  who  are  prodigals  in  just  this 
sense.  All  this  common  talk  about  social  justice,  fairer 
distribution  of  wealth,  is  just  so  much  extra  religion 
that  they  have  no  pigeon  hole  for.  Because  they  are 
confused  with  the  new  life  they  hold  on  to  the  old  a 
little  tighter.  This  condition  is  not  only  to  be  found 
in  the  old  friends  of  the  church,  but  also  among  the 
old  enemies  of  the  church.  They  have  lost  track,  also, 
of  the  moves  of  the  church.  They  imagine  that  the 
church  is  still  where  IngersoU  or  Bradlaugh  left  it. 
They  are  making  a  great  deal  of  noise  around  an  old 
camp  fire,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  many  days  march 
between  them  and  the  triumphant  religion  which  has 
gone  forward. 

But  who  looks  on  with  pity  and  love  at  all  this  con- 
fusion of  friend  and  foe?  The  Father  of  this  Old 
Testament  prodigal  is  one  of  the  most  tender  concep- 
tions in  the  Bible.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  New 
Testament  for  the  best.  The  tenderest  in  the  New 
is  not  without  some  word  in  the  Old.  It  is  pathetic 
how  we  see  the  bursting  heart  of  Hosea  being  re-ex- 
pressed in  God's  feeling  for  Israel.  Let  me  read  some 
of  those  ancient  passages:  "I  will  betroth  thee  unto 
me  in  righteousness  and  mercies."  "I  will  have  mercy 
on  her  that  obtained  no  mercy."  "I  will  say  to  then", 
which  were  not  my  people.  Thou  art  my  people."  This 
is  God's  writing  on  the  ground  and  his  way  or  saying 
to  all  who  had  cast  stones  or  wanted  to,  "Where  are 
now  thine  accusers?"  Then  when  Israel  falsely  repentn 
and  only  shows  a  goodness  like  the  mornnig  cloua, 
God  almost  seems  in  despair,  as  Hosea  must  have 
been  at  the  continually  sinning  wife.  No  where  else 
in  the  whole  Bible  are  such  broken-hearted  woras 


placed  in  God's  mouth :  "O  Ephraim !  What  shall  1 
do  unto  thee  ?  O  Judah  !  What  .shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?  .  . 
When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  .  .  f  taught 
Ephraim  to  walk  (Heb.  Toddle),  I  took  him  in  my 
arms  and  he  knew  not  that  it  was  I  who  healed  him. 
.  .  .  .  I  drew  him  with  the  bands  of  love.  How  shall 
I  give  tliee  up,  Ephraim?  How  shall  I  deliver  thee, 
Judah?  .  .  .My  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  comjjas- 
sions  are  kindled  together." 

It  is  the  ])icture,  you  see,  of  an  old  father  in  despair 
over  his  children,  his  loved  ones.  He  goes  back  to 
their  childhood  days  and  fondly  thinks  of  how  he 
used  to  hlod  their  hands  as  they  learned  to  torldle 
along,  and  when  they  fell  and  hurt  themselves, 
they  were  too  young  to  know  ;  but  it  was  his  hands 
that  wiped  all  tears  away  from  their  eyes.  Such  feeling 
is  absent  from  the  story  of  Jesus.  He  leaves  us  to 
fill  that  in.  Hosea  tries  to  make  the  people  feel  that 
there  is  no  father  so  tender,  none  so  forgiving,  as  the 
God  whose  righteousness  he  proclaimed.  His  pitiful 
cry,  "What  shall  I  do  unto  you,  O  Judah?"  His  pa-, 
thetic  question,  "How  shall  I  give  thee  up?"  go  to  all 
hearts.  Some  of  us  ,are  such  a  puzzle  to  God.  He 
punishes,  warns,  loves,  forgives,  yearns,  teaches,  but 
seemingly  all  to  no  account.  We  still  stand  still  and 
move  not  with  the  moving  army  of  right. 

We  are  all  part  of  a  nation  which  has  not  kept  up 
with  its  God,  and  as  he  looks  back  to  us,  it  is  a  feeling 
just  as  deep  as  any  human  yearning,  and  deeper,  which 
says,  "How  shall  I  give  thee  up?"  Even  as  the  true 
church  is  always  the  invisible  church,  so  the  true 
America  is  always  the  invisible  America  in  the  souls 
and  hearts  of  those  who  aspire  most  for  its  ideals. 
Many  of  us  are  in  a  far  country  away  from  the  ideal 
country  of  God.  He  is  wondering  what  he  will  do 
next  to  bring  us  to  know  why  we  are  here,  why  we 
live,  why  he  sorrows  in  a  thousand  hearts  for  us.  But 
here  is  what  all  of  us  may  remember  in  our  wayward- 
ness or  our  impatience  or  our  bitterness ;  back  of  all 
the  despair  of  the  great  spirit  over  our  slowness,  back 
of  all  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  is  the  love  that  will 
not  give  us  tip,  the  mercy  which  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting. 


The  temptation  to  spend  tlie  day  in  work  which  has  been 
crowded  out  of  other  days,  in  games  or  in  travel,  ought  to  be 
fairly  faced  by  every  one  who  professes  to  serve  the  Lord. 
The  man  or  woman  who  secularizes  the  Sabbath  has  only  to 
ask  the  question,  "What  would  the  world  be  like  if  everybody 
used  the  Sabbath  as  I  use  it?" — Congrcgatioiialist. 


THE  SCULPTOR. 


Thought  is  a  sculptor.   Lo !  his  hand 

Graves  lasting  grooves  on  round,  soft  face, 

W^ith  lines  of  cunning  and  command. 
Of  lust,  of  laughter;  grief,  or  grace. 

He  from  the  marble  of  the  flesh 

Evokes  the  angel  of  the  Man; 
"Canst  make  this  foul  block  fair  and  fresh?" 

We  plead ;  he  proudly  cries,  "I  can." 

Ytt  of  that  waiting  marble  know, 
O  soul,  the  sculptor,  bidden  by  thee. 

Can  shape  a  thing  of  shame  and  woe 

Whereat  Hell  laughs,  "'T  was  carved  io:  me." 

It  is  the  chisel  of  thy  will 

Wherewith  his  fadeless  art  is  wrought. 
Consummate,  deathless  is  his  skill ; 

O  soul,  beware  the  sculptor.  Thought. 

Frederick  Lawrence  Kiioii.<les 
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The  Sunday  School 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  ReHgion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Glasses  in  Religion 

19  12-1913 


Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

INTRODUCTORY  LESSON. 
I. 

A  young  professor  talking  to  an  older  colleague 
said:  "Doctor,  have  you  read  Wordsworth?"  The  old 
professor  replied:  "My  young  friend,  I  read  Words- 
worth." So  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  which  you  ought 
not  to  say  "I  have  read  it,"  but  "I  read  it." 

Why  should  you  want  to  study  the  Bible?  You 
have  probably  made  up  your  mind  that  it  is  not  the 
only  Word  of  God.  You  are  beginning  to  realize  by 
this  time  that  God  "hath  not  left  man  without  a  wit- 
ness," and  in  each  age  and  clime  there  have  been  reve- 
lations suited  to  his  needs  and  abilities.  Why  read  it? 
You  are  humiliated  when  you  make  a  mistake  in 
English  literature.  There  you  pride  yourself  on  your 
intelligence ;  but  if  you  are  caught  in  a  mistake  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  Jews,  or  in  ascribing  a  say- 
ing of  Isaiah's  to  Paul  you  consider  it  more  or  less 
of  a  joke.  But  even  Shakespeare  is  a  negligible  quan- 
tity in  the  common  property  of  man  today  compared 
to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  If  you  want  to  feel  the 
pulses  of  the  generations,  if  you  want  to  measure  the 
forces  that  produced  you,  if  you  want  to  be  environed 
with  the  potencies  that  make  for  character,  you  can't 
afford  to  cut  yourself  ofif  from  this  great  resorvoir 
of  human  life.  The  great  storehouse  of  the  Brahmanic 
literature  must  possess  tremendous  vitality  to  those 
who  are  saturated  with  it.  But  we  are  not  Brahmins; 
we  are  Semitic  in  our  spiritual  descent,  for  Christianity 
is  the  child  of  Judaism.  The  Man  of  Nazareth  was  a 
Jew,  belongs  to  the  prophetic  line,  and  cannot  be 
understood  or  estimated  except  in  the  perspective  of 
the  Old  Testament  "Man  of  Sorrows,"  Jeremiah,  he 
who  lashed  the  dogmatists. 

In  this  year's  lessons  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
what  we  call  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from 
later  literature.  What  is  it?  Speaking  popularly,  it  is 
practically  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  Hebrew  literature. 
This  literature  came  into  being,  in  round  numbers, 
during  five  or  six  hundred  years.  The  oldest  writing 
we  have  in  its  present  form  dates  no  further  back  than 
the  eighth  century  B.  C,  and  the  latest  book  in  the 
Old  Testament  collection  comes  down  perhaps  into  the 
second  century  B.  C.  The  collection  closed  then  be- 
cause the  Jews  themselves,  religiously  anyhow,  became 
so  mixed  up  with  other  peoples  that  the  language  lost 
its  purity  and  the  vernacular  was  of  another  kind.  In 
200  B.  C.  they  were  saturated  with  Greek  thought 
and  were  corrupted  linguistically  by  their  classic  and 
pagan  contact  under  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies. 

As  the  scholars  analyze  this  literature  it  consists  of 
thirty-two  literary  units,  works  more  or  less  complete 
some  of  them  very  fragmentary  but  distinct  with  indi- 
vidual origin.  The  authors  of  the  Hexateuch  were 
generations  apart  from  the  writers  of  the  Psalms. 
The  book  of  Proverbs  is  as  far  removed  from  the 


book  of  Jeremiah  as  is  the  compilation  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac  from  Emerson's  essays.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament is  a  Hebrew  library  in  which  are  books  of  his- 
tory, of  statesmanship,  of  oratory,  hymns  of  praise, 
two  or  three  little  novelettes,  at  least  one  drama,  books 
of  law,  codes  of  ethics  and  popular  compidations  of 
sayings.  It  will  be  a  most  interesting  achievement  to  cut 
the  binding  string,  rearrange  them  in  their  chronolog- 
ical order  and  put  them  together  again.  Biblos — Bible 
— means  books  only,  in  the  bookbinder's  .sense.  We 
shall,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  place 
them  in  their  approximate  chronological  order.  Four- 
teen years  ago  higher  criticism  was  a  very  hot  word. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  word  was  a  red  rag  to  the  ortho- 
dox. Higher  criticism  is  a  technical  term  in  contra- 
distinction to  lower  or  textual  criticism.  Textual  criti- 
cism busies  itself  with  construction  and  interpretation. 
Higher  criticism  does  not  ask  zvhat  the  text  says,  but 
7vho  said  it  and  tuhen  was  it  said.  No  use  wasting  time 
over  the  technicalities  of  a  text  until  the  time  is  deter- 
mined. The>critics  determine  the  approximate  age 
of  a  Hebrew  manuscript  just  as  scholars  determine 
the  age  of  English  or  French  manuscripts,  by  the 
])hrascology.  The  English  of  Milton  is  not  the  Eng- 
lish of  Tennyson. 

Hebrew  literature  abounds  in  citations  and  quota- 
tions, and  if  an  alleged  Mosaic  writing  quotes  some 
man  who  lived  two  or  three  hundred  years  after 
Moses,  it  will  lead  to  certain  conclusions.  By  such 
careful  analysis  scholars  have  restored  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  value  of  the  Bible  to  those  who  could  no 
longer  believe  in  its  inerrancy.  Set  the  Jew  apart, 
keep  him  apart,  isolate  him  as  a  dogma  and  he  is  a 
perplexity  to  himself  and  his  neighbors.  But  once  you 
lose  the  Jew  in  the  human  stream,  then  the  story  of 
that  little  patch  of  ground  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  without  a  waterway,  with  its  insig- 
nificant part  in  the  political  economy  of  the  ancient 
world,  becomes  a  vitalizing,  quickening  stream  that 
can  be  traced,  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  through  the  At- 
lantic of  human  life. 

So  through  these  lessons  may  the  Bible  be  restored 
to  you,  not  only  as  an  interesting  literature,  but  as  a 
vital  book  full  of  spiritual  power,  character  making 
material  that  will  enkindle  you  as  well  as  instruct  you. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  who  could  never  be  suspected  of 
Bibliolatry,  who  was  in  his  day  a  radical  student  of 
human  history,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  soci- 
ologists, said  concerning  the  central  force  of  the  Jew- 
ish contribution : 

The  Egj  ptian  hierarchy,  the  paternal  despotism  of  China, 
were  very  fit  instruments  for  carrying  those  nations  up  to 
the  point  of  civilization  which  they  attained.  But  having 
reached  that  point,  they  were  brought  to  a  permanent  halt 
for  want  of  mental  liberty  and  individuality — requisites 
of  improvement  which  the  institutions  that  had  carried 
them  thus  far  entirelj^  incapacitated  them  from  acquiring, 
and,  as  the  institutions  did  not  break  down  and  give 
place  to  others,  further  improvement  stopped.  In  contrast 
with  these  nations,  let  us  consider  the  example  of  an  oppo- 
site character,  afforded  by  another  and  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant Oriental  people — the  Jews.  They,  too,  had  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  and  a  hierarchy.  These  did  for  them  what 
was  done  for  other  Oriental  races  by  their  institutions — sub- 
dued them  to  industry  and  order  and  gave  them  a  national 
life.  But  neither  of  their  kings  nor  their  priests  ever  obtained, 
as  in  those  other  countries,  the  exclusive  moulding  of  their 
character.  Their  religion  gave  existence  to  an  inestimably 
precious  organized  institution,  the  Order  (if  it  may  be  so 
termed)  of  Prophets.  Under  the  protection  generally,  though 
not  always  eftectual,  of  their  sacred  character,  the  Prophets 
were  a  power  in  the  nation,  often  more  than  a  match  for 
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kings  and  priests,  and  kept  up,  in  that  little  corner  of  the 
earth,  the  antagonism  of  influences  which  is  the  only 
real  security  for  continued  progress.  Religion  consequently 
was  not  then — what  it  has  been  in  many  other  places — a  con- 
secration of  all  that  was  once  established,  and  a  barrier 
against  further  improvement.  The  remark  of  a  distinguished 
Hebrew,  that  the  Prophets  were  in  State  and  Church  the 
equivalent  of  the  modern  liberty  of  the  press,  gives  a  just 
but  not  an  adequate  conception  of  the  part  fulfilled  in  national 
and  universal  history  in  this  great  element  of  Jewish  life,  by 
means  of  which,  the  canon  of  inspiration  never  being  com- 
plete, the  persons  most  eminent  in  genius  and  moral  feeling 
could  not  only  denounce  and  reprobate,  with  the  direct  author- 
ity of  the  Almighty,  whatever  appeared  to  them  worthy  of 
such  treatment,  but  could  give  forth  better  and  higher  inter- 
pretations of  the  national  religion. 

****** 

Accordingly  the  Jews,  instead  of  being  stationary,  like 
other  Asiatics,  were,  next  to  the  Greeks,  the  most  progressive 
people  of  antiquity,  and  jointly  with  them  have  been  the 
starting  point  and  main  propelling  agency  of  modern  civili- 
zation. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INTRODUCTORY  LESSON. 

1.  Why  should  you  read  the  Bible? 

2.  How  many  books  in  the  Old  Testament? 

3.  How  long  was  it  in  process  of  formation? 

4.  Between  what  centuries  did  it  take  shape? 

5.  Why  was  the  Canon  closed? 

6.  What  kind  of  books  do  we  find  in  the  Bible  ? 

7.  What  does  higher  criticism  mean? 

8.  Lower  criticism? 

9.  How  do  the  critics  determine  the  age  of  a  book? 
10.  What  is  the  value  of  Hebrew  religion? 


From  the  East 


Under  the  title,  "The  Psychology  of  Panic,"  the 
Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  publishes  an 
article  by  Rev.  Charles  T.  Riggs  editor  of  The  Orient, 
Constantinople,  describing  graphically  the  situation  In 
that  city  during  the  recent  war,  if  we  may  venture  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  past  tense.  The  attitude  of  mind  of 
the  population  as  revealed  is  extremely  interesting.  We 
only  quote  a  small  part  of  the  article,  believing  that 
even  so  much  will  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  says : 

The  entire  army,  regulars  and  reserves,  were  spoiling  for 
a  fight.  Had  not  their  hosts  held  Russia — the  mighty  Moskoff 
— at  bay  at  Plevna  and  the  Shipka  Pass  ?  And  who  were  these 
Bulgarians?  Slaves  of  yesterday,  with  a  boastful  little  Tsar  at 
their  head,  whose  long  nose  should  be  tweaked. 

In  that  spirit  they  marched  forth  to  conquest.  In 
one  week  came  back  news  of  disaster,  which  followed 
in  the  weeks  to  come  faster  and  ever  faster  until : 

People  began  to  wonder  what  all  this  meant.  "It  is  the 
judgment  of  Allah  upon  us,"  said  the  turbaned  Turk,  "for  let- 
ting the  ghiaours  serve  in  our  army."  "It  is  all  the  work  of 
these  irreligious  Young  Turks,"  said  the  eski  kafa,  or  old 
head,  the  devotee  of  Hamid  II. ;  "you  cannot  expect  men  to 
fight  for  vatan  (country)  as  they  used  to  for  din  (religion)." 
Thus  in  the  hour  of  a  common  adversity  did  the  fanatical 
Moslem  spirit  bring  in  a  new  element  of  disruption  and  dan- 
ger. 

And  now  a  steady  stream  of  refugee  Moslems  from  the 
devastated  region  came  pouring  in,  in  their  primitive  ox-carts, 
with  awful  tales  not  only  of  the  ferocity  of  the  enemy,  but 
also  of  uncontrolled  Turkish  soldiery  that  looted  their  villages 
and  fell  upon  the  food  like  ravening  wolves.  The  same  symp- 
toms were  indicated  by  the  emaciated  sick  and  wounded  that 
came  back  in  trainloads  to  the  city  hospitals,  and  were  callous 
to  everything  else  but  to  the  merciful  soup-kitchen  started  for 
them  at  the  railroad  station  by  Sir  Richard  Crawford.  Yes, 
it  was  hunger  that  brought  on  the  second  defeat.  The  very 
finest  troops  in  the  world  cannot  be  expected  to  do  their  best 
when  the  commissariat  breaks  down.  Weakened  by  defeat,  by 
starvation,  by  cholera,  by  official  red  tape,  if  the  terrible  Bul- 
garians now  attacked  them,  they  would  surely  give  way — and 


then? — Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  recalled  the  calm,  cold- 
blooded assertions  of  their  Moslem  friends  that  if  the  Khalif 
but  gave  the  word,  they  would  loyally  cut  the  throats  of  all 
unbelievers.  They  remembered  repeated  statements  by  Turks 
in  times  of  peace,  that  if  the  Turks  should  be  driven  out  of 
Constantinople,  it  would  only  be  over  the  corpses  of  the 
Christians. 

In  the  capital  there  was  growing  fear  and  vague 
dread  among  all  classes. 

Then  came  the  foreign  warships  into  the  harbor,  sum- 
moned by  the  ambassadors  for  the  protection  of  foreign  inter- 
ests. Each  embassy  provided  a  passenger  steamer  or  two  as 
a  refuge  for  its  nationals  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Those  who  prided  themselves  that  they  could  think  calmly 
said  it  was  not  the  fleeing  soldiery  they  feared  at  all,  but  the 
riff-raff  in  the  city — that  the  municipal  authorities  were  not 
strong  enough  to  control  the  submerged  tenth,  who  in  this 
evil  hour  would  rise,  burn,  pillage,  kill,  regarding  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  Jew  nor  Gentile.  Still  another  set  of  the  well- 
informed  recognized  that  the  Unionist  plot  was  a  real  danger. 
These  would-be  patriots  had  hired  some  of  the  soldiers  to 
desert  from  the  army  at  Chatalja,  come  back  to  the  capital 
and  start  a  massacre  of  Christians;  and  in  the  niclce  that 
should  follow,  these  leaders  were  to  seize  the  government, 
rescue  Abdul  Hamid  from  his  prison  in  the  Beylerbey  Palace, 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus,  take  him  to  Brousa  and 
set  up  in  that  ancient  capital  an  oligarchy  with  Hamid  as  its 
puppet ! 

No  wonder  we  had  a  panic!  Danger?  Of  course  there  was 
danger;  and  most  of  all  because  people,  even  in  high  circles, 
were  panicky.  It  took  real  nerve,  sublime  faith  and  optimistic 
courage  to  withstand  th*e  tide.  All  honor  to  men  of  the  stamp 
of  President  Gates  of  Robert  College  and  Treasurer  Peet  of 
the  American  Board  of  Missions,  who  took  every  opportunity 
to  quiet  people's  nerves  and  refused  to  leave  their  posts ;  and 
Rev.  Robert  Frew,  the  Scotch  pastor  of  the  Union  Church, 
who,  with  Secretary  Philip  of  the  American  embassy  and 
Major  Ford,  U.  S.  A.,  went  fearlessly  into  the  cholera  camp 
and  worked  heroically  to  save  the  lives  of  the  dying  soldiers. 

Two  hundred  thousand  Moslem  villagers  left  their  Euro- 
pean homes  for  a  trek  of  hundreds  of  miles  back  to  their 
ancestral  homes  in  Asia ;  some  stopped  in  Constantinople,  un- 
able to  go  farther,  but  fully  three-quarters  of  that  number 
crossed  the  Bosporus  and  are  now  scattered  through  the  prov- 
inces of  Konia,  Angora,  Brousa  and  Aidin.  These  poor  refu- 
gees had  fled  before  the  soldiery  with  scant  time  to  gather 
their  lares  et  peuates,  and  now  with  winter  coming  on,  they 
shivered  under  insufficient  clothing.  Aside  from  those  who 
came  in  carts,  thousands  had  come  by  rail  and  were  herded 
into  the  mosques  as  the  only  available  shelter  for  them.  It 
was  these  conditions  that  attracted  the  Red  Cross  representa- 
tives and  drew  on  the  sympathies  of  Lady  Lowther,  the  wife 
of  the  British  ambassador,  who  immediately  set  about  a  sys- 
tematic effort  on  their  behalf.  The  Constantinople  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  under  the  lead  of  Ambassdor  Rock- 
hill  and  with  the  tireless  energy  of  Mrs.  Rockhill,  went  to 
work,  first,  in  the  hospitals  and  cholera  camps,  cleaning  up, 
regulating,  dressing  wounds,  saving  lives  and  helping  mightily 
to  stay  the  epidemic.  Lady  Lowther's  committee  set  about  the 
distribution  of  quilts,  padded  jackets,  stockings,  shoes,  etc.,  to 
the  needy  refugees  in  mosques  and  in  the  "original  packages," 
so  to  speak — those  living  in  their  carts  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  in  terrible  squalor  and  filth. 

It  is  a  weird  sight — this  trekking  of  the  Turk  back  to  his 
Asiatic  home.  With  his  primitive  household  goods  in  his 
primitive  ox-cart,  and  his  primitive  plow  tied  to  the  back  of  his 
primitive  donkey,  he  now  returns  to  a  life  practically  the  same 
as  what  his  fathers  left  in  the  fifteenth  century.  And  he  is  per- 
fectly unconcerned  about  it.  Fatalism  has  kept  him  from  ad- 
vance and  will  keep  him  from  ambition,  but  also  from  much 
discontent.  Yet  he  needs  our  sympathy  and  our  help  today, 
and  needs  them  sorely.  It  is  America's  golden  opportunity 
with  the  Moslem. 

It  is  indeed  "America's  golden  opportunity  to  enter 
the  field  as  champion  among  nations  of  the  principle 
of  universal  arbitration  and  disarmament.  To  send  her 
heralds  forth  to  proclaim  the  "Year  of  the  Lord,"  in 
the  name  of  humanity.  To  call  upon  her  statesmen  and 
representatives,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  adopt  the 
larger  ideals  of  a  brotherhood  which  demands  unsel- 
fishness, justice  and  love  in  international  relationship. 

w. 
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Helps  to  High  Living 

Sunday — Be  a  man,  worthy  of  the  universe  that  begat  you. 
Monday — One  has  much  to  learn  before  one  can  make 

sure  and  certain  about  another's  actions. 
Tuesday — Who  can  hinder  you  from  being  good? 
Wednesday — When  you  complain  of  some  breach  of  faith 

or  gratitude,  take  heed  first  and  foremost  to  yourself. 
Thursday — Nothing  is  good  for  a  man  which  does  not 

make  him  just,  temperate,  brave,  free. 
Friday — Gentler  with  everyone. 

Saturday — Let  us  shut  our  eyes  to  much  in  those  who 
are,  as  it  were,  tussling  at  our  side. 

— Marcus  Aiirelius. 

TO  MARCH 
Dear  March,  come  in! 

How  glad  I  am  ! 
I  looked  for  you  before. 
Put  down  your  hat — 
You  must  have  walked — 
How  out  of  l)reath  you  are! 
Dear  March,  how  are  you? 
And  the  rest? 

Did  you  leave  Nature  well? 

Oh,  March,  come  right  upstairs  with  me, 

I  have  so  much  to  tell ! 

I  got  your  letter,  and  the  birjls'; 
The  maples  never  knew 
That  you  were  coming, — I  declare, 
How  red  their  faces  grew  ! 
But,  March,  forgive  me — 
■   And  all  those  hills 

You  left  for  me  to  hue ; 
There  was  no  purple  suitable, 
You  took  it  all  with  you. 

Who  knocks  ?    That  April ! 

Lock  the  door ! 
I  will  not  be  pursued ! 
He  stayed  away  a  year,  to  call 
When  I  am  occupied. 
But  trifles  look  so  trivial 
As  soon  as  you  have  come, 
That  blame  is  just  as  dear  as  praise 
And  praise  as  mere  as  blame. 

— Emily  Dickinson. 


The  Frog  in  the  Well 

A  frog  lived  in  a  well.  It  had  lived  there  for  a 
long  time,  and  every  day  cleansed  the  waters  of  all 
the  worms  and  bacilli  that  lived  in  it  with  an  energy 
that  would  give  credit  to  our  modern  bacteriologists. 
In  this  way  it  went  on  and  became  slick  and  fat. 
Well,  one  day  another  frog  that  lived  in  the  sea  came 
and  fell  into  the  well. 

"Where  are  you  from?" 

"I  am  from  the  sea." 

"The  sea;  how  big  is  that?  Is  it  as  big  as  my 
well?"  and  he  took  a  leap  from  one  side  of  the  well 
to  the  other. 

"My  friend,"  says  the  frog  of  the  sea,  "how  do 
you  compare  the  sea  with  your  little  well?" 

Then  the  frog  took  another  leap  and  asked,  "Is 
your  sea  so  big?" 

"What  nonsense  you  speak,  to  compare  the  sea 
with  your  well." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  frog  of  the  well,  "nothing 
can  be  bigger  than  my  well ;  there  can  be  nothing 
bigger  than  this ;  this  fellow  is  a  liar,  and  I'll  turn 
him  out." 

That  has  been  the  difficulty  all  the  while. 

I  am  a  Hindoo.    I  am  sitting  in  my  own  little  well 


and  thinking  that  the  whole  world  is  my  little  well. 
The  Christian  sits  in  his  little  well  and  thinks  the 
whole  world  is  his  well.  The  Mohammedan  sits  in 
his  little  well  and  thinks  that  is  the  whole  world.  I 
have  to  thank  you  of  America  for  the  great  attempt 
you  are  making  to  l)reak  down  the  barriers  of  this 
little  world  of  ours,  and  hope  that,  in  the  future  the 
Lord  will  help  you  to  accomplish  your  purpose. 

(Story  told  by  Vivekananda,  of  Calcutta,  India,  at 
the  farcivell  meeting  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions.) 

*    *  * 
Two  March  Constellations 

This  month  wc  liavc  chosen  to  talk  to  you  about  that 
part  of  the  sky  where  the  planet  Venus  is  located. 
Venus  is  the  bright  star  wliich  has  been  visible  in  the 
southwest  ever  since  last  November.  It  has  been  mov- 
ing farther  and  farther  away  from  the  sun  toward  the 
east.  At  the  same  time  it  has  steadily  grown  brighter, 
and  during  the  month  of  March  it  will  be  at  its 
greatest  brilliancy.  It  is  so  bright  that,  if  you  are 
in  a  dark  room  in  to  which  it  is  shining,  you  can  see 
that  it  casts  a  shadow.  If  you  could  look  at  it  with 
a  telescope,  it  would  appear  very  much  like  the  moon 
before  it  is  half  full. 

The  .stars  near  it  form  the  square  of  Pegasus,  which 
you  will  see  standing  up  on  one  corner,  with  one 
side  nearly  pointing  at  Venus.  Pegasus  is  the  winged 
horse,  the  square  is  its  body  and  the  triangle  of  stars 
forms  its  head. 

The  star  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  square 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  forehead  of  Andromeda, 
the  adjoining  constellation.  Andromeda,  you  remem- 
ber, was,  in  Grecian  Mythology,  the  maiden  who  was 
chained  to  a  rock  and  was  threatened  by  a  terrible 
mon.ster.  She  was  rescued  by  Perseus,  who  turned 
the  monster  into  stone  by  showing  him  the  Gorgon's 
head.  The  faint  stars  branching  oflf  from  the  middle 
bright  one  form  her  girdle.  Close  to  the  one  under 
her  right  arm  is  a  hazy  spot  of  light  which  is  known 
as  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  nebula  in  the  heavens. 

— Caroline  E.  Furness, 

St.  Nicholas.  Vassar  College  Observatory. 

if.  9(i 

Bent  By  the  Sun 

The  towering  Washington  Monument,  solid  as  it 
is,  cannot  resist  the  heat  of  the  sun,  poured  on  its 
southern  side  on  a  midsummer's  day,  without  a  slight 
bending  of  the  gigantic  shaft,  which  is  rendered  per- 
ceptible by  means  of  a  copper  wire,  174  feet  long, 
hanging  in  the  center  of  the  structure,  and  carrying 
a  plummet  suspended  in  a  vessel  of  water.  At  noon 
in  summer  the  apex  of  the  monument,  550  feet  above 
the  ground,  is  shifted,  by  expansion  of  the  stone,  a 
few  hundredths  of  an  inch  toward  the  north.  High 
winds  cause  perceptible  motions  of  the  plummet,  and 
in  still  weather  delicate  vibrations  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  otherwise  unperceived,  are  registered  by 
it.^ — Scientific  American. 


Said  John  Bright :  "The  Sabbath  is  the  corner-stone  of  civ- 
ilization." Another  great  man  has  said :  "There  is  no  mor- 
ality without  religion,  there  is  no  religion  without  worship, 
and  there  is  no  worship  without  the  Sabbath." 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion.' 


A  LOST  HALF 


It  [the  title]  was  suggested  by  a  very 
fine  little  talk  which  opened  the  speak- 
ing program  of  the  occasion  [IVonian's 
Board  of  Missions],  and  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Eulah  Bates  Lee,  a  former  mis- 
sionary in  Turkey.  Mrs.  Lee  quoted  a 
writer  as  saying  that  after  China  adopt- 
ed the  custom  of  foot-binding  the  nation 
never  had  produced  a  great  statesman, 
and  she  amplified  the  thought  by  argu- 
ing that  where  women  had  been  sup- 
pressed men  had  not  risen  to  their  best. 

It  struck  me  forcibly,  for  there  swept 
across  my  mind  a  picture  of  the  dreary 
and  desolate  ages  and  lands  and  gen- 
erations in  which  woman  has  been  sup- 
pressed. In  our  enlightened  land  she  is 
the  "better  half,"  but  in  all  that  dread- 
ful heathen  land  she  is  the  lost  half — 
all  that  her  liberation  and  devotion  to 
human  uplift  and  progress  would  have 
meant  to  the  race  lost !  What  figures 
could  sum  up  that  loss?  What  estimate 
compute  it?  Man,  "mere  man,"  and  I 
use  the  expression  advisedly,  groping, 
struggling,  rising,  falling,  in  his  vain 
attempt  to  get  along  without  the  help, 
in  the  best  sense,  of  the  one  whom 
heaven  declared  at  the  beginning  should 
be  his  helpmeet.  I  repeat,  it  has  meant 
appalling  loss.  It  helps  us  to  under- 
stand what  the  Master  of  us  all  meant 
when  He  spoke  of  this  as  a  lost  world ; 
and  we  realize  again  how  much  his  re- 
demption of  the  world  signified.  "He 
hath  looked  upon  the  low  estate  of  his 
handmaiden,"  exclaimed  his  mother, 
"and  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  me 
great  things." 

Great  things  indeed,  when  he  raised 
up  woman  from  menial  condition,  and 
set  all  her  kindness  and  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  tireless  devotion  free  to 
help  on  the  race  and  bless  the  world. 

Grapho. 

In  the  Advance. 


DRINK  AND  LABOR 


We  desire  to  lose  no  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  argument  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  believing  the 
habit  to  be  fraught  with  peril  to  all 


classes  of  men.  Especially  is  it  im- 
portant to  convince  the  workers  of  the 
ivorld  of  the  danger  to  mind  and  muscle 
arising  from  indulgence  in  drink.  We 
quote  below  from  Tlie  Methodist  Re- 
corder a  speech  once  made  by  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  who  discussed  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  workingman's  in- 
terest and  not  as  a  temperance  advocate 
in  the  abstract.    He  said  : 

"Workingmen,  to  deal  intelligently 
with  the  great  issues  which  confront 
them,  and  which  will  soon  test  them 
to  the  core,  should  have  clear  heads, 
steady  nerves,  and  should  be  clean  and 
wholesome  in  their  habits.  If  they  are 
going  to  develop  the  manhood  which 
makes  for  freedom  and  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion they  cannot  too  soon  put  the  ban  on 


an  influence  which  seizes  thousands  of 
their  number  and  drags  them  down  to 
ruin  while  thousands  of  others  are  rec- 
onciled to  their  wretched  lot  instead  of 
being  up  in  intelligent  revolt  against  a 
system  which  degrades  them  and  their 
families  to  the  level  of  the  cheapest 
merchandise. 

"What  workingmen  need  to  do,  among 
other  things  necessary  to  their  emanci- 
pation, is  to  drink  less  whisky  and  read 
more  good  literature.  Whisky  not  only 
has  a  tendncy  to  muddle  their  brains 
and  weaken  their  minds,  but  to  make 
them  satisfied  wifli  their  wretched  lot. 
When  a  workingman  has  taken  a  drink 
or  two  of  the  poison  that  paints  land- 
scapes in  the  brain,  for  a  brief  moment 
all  the  skies  are  bright  and  the  labor 
question  is  settled. 

"Only  too  often  workingmen  meet  in 
saloons,  sometimes  vile  dens,  where  they 
discuss  the  labor  question  and  transact 
their  union  affairs.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  business  so  trans- 
acted does  not  pan  out  to  the  interest 
of  the  wage  slaves." 


LAUS  INFANTIUM 


The  earth,  which  feels  the  flowering  of 
a  thorn. 

Was  glad,  O  little  cliild,  when  you  were 
born ; 

The  earth,  which  thrills  when  skylarks 

scale  the  blue. 
Soared  up  itself  to  God's  own  heaven 

in  you ; 

And  heaven,  which  loves  to  lean  down 

and  to  glass 
Its   beauty    in    each    dewdrop    on  the 

grass, — 

Heaven  laughed  to  find  your  face  so 

pure  and  fair. 
And  left,  O  little  child,  its  reflex  there. 

— VVilUam  Conton. 

E.YcIiange. 
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The  translation  makes  easy  reading  and  yet  it  is  reliable. 
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THE  STUDY  TABLE— 

New  Books  and  Old.— E.  P.  Powell   27 

Spring's  Saraband. — Bliss  Carman    27 

THE  HOME— 

Helps  To  High  Living. — Marcus  Aurelius    28 

Motto  For  a  Home. — Collier's  Weekly    28 

My  Bed  Is  a  Boat. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson....  28 
For  the  Protection  of  the  Birds. — Henry  Oldys. .  28 

THE  FIELD— 

Five  Tours  to  Europe    29 
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Sanitary  Bakeries 

572  East  Thirty-fifth  St. 
3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  5962 

PRINTING 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  all  those 
requiring  Flrst-Class  Printing  and 
Engraving  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing 

HrtllC^^  161  Cast  3<>tH  street 
■  pi%on9  Dou^.  4305 


DEAL  CREAM 

For  Chapped  and 
Rough  Skin 


PREPARED  BY 

W«ll«    ri     T\„ J,.  PRESCRIPTION 

illiam  1* .  uaiz,  druggist 

N.  E.  Cor.  39th  St.  and  Vincennes  Ave. 


Sample  Copies  of 

UNITY 

sent  anywhere  upon  application 
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Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 


A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 


RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 

Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  section  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 


WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  DOMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 

Main  Office  and  Storage  Yards: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


Thursday,  March  13. 
"THE  GREATEST  WOMAN" 


"Who's  the  greatest  woman  in  his- 
tory?" was  the  query  debated  by  Kan- 
sas school  teachers. 

They  considered  Joan  of  Arc  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Semiramis  and 
Cleopatra,  Cornelia,  Catherine  of  Rus- 
sia, Maria  Theresa,  Grace  Darling, 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  half  a  hundred 
others.  When  they  came  down  to  de- 
ciding all  the  names  known  to  fame 
were  ruled  out.  And  to  whom  do  you 
suppose  the  judges  awarded  the  palm? 
Here  is  the  answer : 

"The  wife  of  the  farmer  of  moderate 
means  who  does  her  own  cooking,  wash- 
ing, ironing,  sewing,  brings  up  a  family 
of  boys  and  girls  to  be  useful  members 
of  society,  and  finds  time  for  intellectual 
improvement." — Baltimore  Sun. 


WEEDS 


What  are  weeds?    Do  you  know 
They  are  fair  and  full  of  grace? 

Meadow  pests,  in  gardens,  grow 
Marguerites  and  Queen  Anne's  Lace. 

What  are  faults?    Perhaps  you'll  find 
Virtues— if  you  will  but  bend 

Stubborn  will  and  haughty  mind 
To  some  lovely,  gracious  end. 

— Emma  Mayhew  Whiting. 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


m  Ice  Cream 

Unexcelledin  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street,  CHICAGO 


Telephone  Kenwood  -3713  * 

Colvin  L.  Johnson 

Automobile  Supplies  and  Repairs 

4137  Cottage  Grove  Ave.  CHICAGO 


"  Better  be  safe  than  sorry  " 

AND  ORDER 

High-Class  Limousine  Cars 

AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE  =Z 


oo^jraaes     OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

Automatic  79-806  826  EAST  39th  STREET  Rate  Sheet 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 


BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 
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"HE  HATH  MADE  OF  ONE  ALL  NATIONS  OF  MEN" 


Vol.  LXXI 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  13,  1913. 


Number  2. 


This  is  my  prayer  to  thee,  my  lord, — strike,  strike,  at 
the  root  of  penury  in  my  heart. 

Give  me  the  strength  lightly  to  bear  my  joys  and  sor- 
rows. 

Give  me  strength  to  make  my  love  fruitful  in  service. 

Give  me  the  strength  never  to  disown  the  poor  or  bend 
my  knees  before  insolent  might. 

Give  me  the  strength  to  raise  my  mind  high  above  daily 
trifles. 

And  give  me  the  strength  to  surrender  my  strength  to 
thy  will  with  love. 

In  Gitanjali.  Rabindra  Nath  Tagorc. 


Those  "Chapters  of  a  Possible  Autobiography,"  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Outlook,  February  22,  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  serials  of  the  new  year.  They  will  tell 
the  story  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  men  in  our 
history,  and,  if  we  may  judge'  from  the  initial  number, 
it  will  be  picturesquely  told.  Already  we  see  in  how 
many  ways  the  boy  was  father  to  the  man,  and  what 
influences  formed  the  enshrinement  of  his  birth  and 
early  years.  Assuredly  it  is  a  story  worth  the  telling, 
for  the  silhouttes  of  figures  that  linger  in  his  memory 
not  less  than  for  the  vivid  pictures  of  his  parents  and 
those  near  to  him,  though  one  could  wish  that  he  had 
kept  a  diary  of  the  early  days  that  we  might  see  his 
life  as  he  saw  it  then,  and  not  solely  in  the  light  of 
reminiscence.  It  will  be  eagerly  followed  by  a  host  of 
readers,  the  more  so  for  its  engaging  frankness  and 
its  delightful  asides.  J.  F.  N. 


Speaking  of  autobiographies,  it  has  been  more  than 
once  hinted  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  left  such  a  doc- 
ument, having  interdicted  its  publication  until  his  cen- 
tennnial  year.  So  far  we  have  seen  no  reference  to 
it  among  forthcoming  books,  though  this  is  the  year, 
and  June  24  the  day,  of  his  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary. What  revelations  may  leap  to  light  when  it  does 
appear,  no  one  can  guess ;  but  that  it  will  be  a  human 
document  of  rare  worth  and  interest  we  may  be  sure. 
As  a  man  of  the  spirit,  Beecher  was  not  the  equal  of 
Brooks,  but  as  orator,  reformer,  statesman,  as  well  as 
in  versatility,  fertility  and  splendor  of  genius  as  a 
preacher,  he  stands  alone — the  Shakespeare  of  the 
Christian  pulpit.  His  life,  told  from  the  inside  by  him- 
self, will  be  an  enduring  and  precious  possession  alike 
for  church  and  state.  J.  F.  N. 


Now  it  is  President  Wilson — and  may  he  be  in  all 
ways  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  our  republic! 
When  he  was  running  for  office,  he  was  a  man.  Now 
that  he  is  elected,  he  is  more.  He  is  a  symbolic  figure, 


the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  and  will  of  a  great  people, 
and  we  need  not  apologize  to  any  sentiment  of  equality 
for  regarding  him  with  reverence.  The  vestiture  upon 
him  of  the  will  and  purpose  of  millions  of  men  makes 
him  other  than  he  is  in  his  private  capacity.  What  the 
President  does  before  the  world  he  does  for  and 
through  us,  typifying  the  nation  as  no  mere  ruler 
could.  He  is  a  popular  servant,  not  a  master.  His 
character,  as  revealed  in  his  stewardship,  is  our  char- 
acter ;  his  work  is  in  no  unreal  sense  our  work.  He 
stands  for  the  only  divine  right  that  republics  know — 
the  right  of  men  to  rule  themselves.  The  accolade  of 
the  popular  will  changes  him  and  makes  him  a  high 
priest  of  humanity  in  this  land,  where  are  being 
wrought  out  the  highest  ideals  of  the  race.  So  may 
it  ever  be !    J.  F.  N. 

What  has  Henri  Bergson,  now  a  guest  in  our  coun- 
try, to  tell  us  ?  Much,  very  much,  if  we  but  listen  to 
his  golden  speech  proclaiming  emancipation  from  the 
grim  determinism  which  has  so  long  obsessed  us.  His 
greatest  work,  "Creative  Evolution,"  is  not  only  a  care- 
fully wrought  thesis ;  it  is  a  vision  unveiling  a  mighty 
world  which  is  always  becoming,  growing,  striving, 
wherein  the  word  of  power  is  not  Law,  but  Life — life 
a  flowing  that  never  ceases,  never  repeats  itself,  pushed 
forward  by  an  inner  Vital  Urge.  He  refutes  the  dic- 
tum of  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  by  showing  that  the  universe  itself 
is  always  being  made  afresh.  Instead  of  unrolling  in 
time  a  plan  made  out  before,  it  is  a  divine  adventure, 
with  all  the  risk  and  joy  and  vicissitude  of  adventure; 
and  man,  so  far  as  he  attains  to  real  manhood,  is  a 
fellow-worker  in  the  freedom  of  a  great  enterprise. 

There  is  in  this  vision  something  to  revive  the  old 
thrill  and  joy  of  life.  Small  wonder  that  it  has  cap- 
tured the  modern  imagination,  not  less  than  the  mod- 
ern intellect.  It  is  the  enemy  of  laziness,  inertia  and 
cowardice.  It  supercedes  the  crass  "materialism — and 
the  equally  rude  rationalism — of  other  days ;  it  makes 
for  faith,  even  the  faith  that  life  is  deeper  than  we 
see,  and  we  ourselves  greater  than  we  know ;  faith, 
also,  in  the  profound  institutions  of  our  race  both  as 
to  the  life  that  is  now  and  the  life  to  come.  It  renders 
the  old  mechanistic  view  of  the  world  obsolete  and 
absurd  ;  but  when  we  break  with  that  concept,  we  must 
either  fall  back  on  Chance,  or  go  forward — to  God  \ 
What  will  Bergson  do?  A  recent  letter  to  a  friend 
gives  hint  of  the  direction  in  which  he  is  moving: 

The  considerations  set  forth  in  my  essay  on  the  imme- 
diate facts  of  consciousness  are  intended  to  bring  to  light  the 
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fact  of  liberty ;  those  in  "Matter  and  Memory"  touch  upon 
the  reaHty  of  spirit ;  those  in  "Creative  Evolution"  present 
creation  as  a  fact.  From  all  this  there  clearly  emerges  the 
idea  of  a  God,  creator  and  free;  the  generator  at  once  of 
matter  and  of  life,  whose  creative  efforts  as  regards  life  are 
continued  through  the  evolution  of  species  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  personalities. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  Lent,  when  men  are  wont  to 
look  into  their  hearts  and  exatnine  what  they  find 
there,  it  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  order  to  isk  a 
few  searching  questions.  Not  long  ago  the  "Societe 
des  Missions  Evangeliques  de  Paris"  sent  out  an  appeal 
for  a  week  of  self-denial.  It  was  accompanied  by  an 
extract  from  a  letter  by  M.  Wilfred  Monon,  runnini; 
thus : 

How  is  it  that  Protestants  have  produced,  on  a  man  like 
Pere  Gratry,  the  impression  which  he  formulates  as  follows? 
"Protestantism  is,  in  essence,  the  abolition  of  sacrifice.  To 
abolish  alistinence  and  fasting;  to  abolish  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  effort,  struggle  ;  to  shut  up  sacrifice  in  Jesus  alone 
and  not  le  it  pass  to  us;  no  more  to  say,  as  St.  Paul  did,  I 
fill  up  that  which  is  wanting  in  the  suffering  of  Christ,  but 
rather  to  say  to  Jesus  on  His  cross :  Suffer  alone — that  is 
Protestantism.' 

If  this  is  true  of  Protestantism  in  general,  and  few 
will  deny  that  it  is  a  truth  in  sight,  is  it  not  more  true 
of  our  so  called  Liberal  Church?  While  we  rightly 
reject  the  ascetic  theory  as  a  mistaken  dualism,  on 
the  ground  that  habitual  temperance  is  better  than  re- 
current austerities,  and  that  a  wholesome  interaction 
of  body  and  soul  is  most  favorable  to  true  holiness,  is 
there  not  another  side  to  the  truth  ?  Have  we  taken 
due  account  of  the  profound  instinct,  as  well  as  the 
burning  i)assion  for  purity,  which  led  some  of  the 
loftiest  and  loveliest  souls  of  all  time  to  adopt  the  most 
stern  methods  as  helps  to  the  holy  life? 

Indeed,  are  we  as  liberal  toward  the  past  as  we  pro- 
fess to  be  toward  the  present,  as  willing  to  listen  <o 
St.  Bernard  as  to  Henri  Bergson  ?  Do  we  conserve  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  religion  while  seeking  to  inter- 
pret it  in  terms  of  modern  thought?  Do  we  mean  by 
the  term  liberal  Christian  that  one  is  free  to  be  a 
Christian,  or  that  he  holds  his  Christianity  loosely? 
Are  we  discontented  with  theories  of  the  atonement 
because  we  want  Christ  brought  nearer  to  us,  with  His 
high  demand  that  we  must  know  will  plague  us  with 
an  unsatisfiable  passion  for  perfection?  What  have  we 
to  say  to  a  man  writhing  under  the  terrible  inward 
punishment  of  sin  by  the  awakening  of  conscience,  like 
Gregers  in  the  Ibsen  play?  Such  questions  may  seem 
to  be  impertinent,  but  are  they?  J.  F.  N. 

Samuel  Tipple — A  Memory 

'Tis  strange  that  an  item  in  the  London  Times,  tell- 
ing of  the  death  of  a  man  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
should  have  cast  a  long  shadow  over  me.  Yet  so  it  is. 
Though  Samuel  Tipple  bore  the  weight  of  many  win- 
ters, his  soul  was  truly  young,  unchanged  save  as  it 
had  deepened  and  ripened  in  the  midst  of  the  years. 
Naturally,  I  am  unwilling  that  he  should  pass  without 


some  luention  of  tlie  (lualities  which  made  his  ministry 
so  magnetic  and  so  memorable. 

There  are  two  types  of  the  great  preacher.  There 
are  men  like  Beecher,  Brooks,  and  Joseph  Parker — the 
fiery  orator,  the  master  of  assemblies,  the  cyclonic  com- 
mander of  the  assent  and  homage  of  the  multitude. 
They  are  picturesque  and  noble,  but  perhaps  they  are 
not  the  greatest  preachers  if  judged  by  the  long  results 
of  time.  The  other  type  is  represented  by  men  like 
Martineau,  Bushnell,  and  Munger.  This  preacher  is 
no  striking  orator.  He  is  never  popular.  He  prevails 
mightily,  but  it  is  by  the  depth  and  vitality  of  his  ideas, 
the  truth  and  intensity  of  his  vision  of  God,  the  form 
and  beauty  which  he  presses  into  the  service  of  his 
vocation. 

It  was  to  this  rare  type  of  the  great  preacher  that 
Samuel  Tipple  belonged.  His  power  lay  wholly  in  his 
message  and  in  his  high  concern  to  utter  it.  His  min- 
istry was  the  continual  unveiling  of  a  beautiful  soul, 
and  he  influenced  men  deeply,  quietly,  genetically.  At 
Norwood  he  preached  for  many  years  to  a  small  but 
elect  audience,  but  his  influence  and  power  were  felt 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Many  who  have  never  seen 
that  little  chapel  with  its  ivy-fringed  windows,  knew 
it  for  a  place  of  vision  hallowed  by  the  genius  of  a 
teacher  of  faith.  Now  that  his  authentic  voice  is 
hushed  and  his  gracious  presence  withdrawn,  some  of 
us  feel  that  something  fine  has  gone  out  of  the  world 
— like  sweet  music  fallen  into  silence,  like  a  white  star 
extinguished. 

On  those  Sunday  mornings  at  Norwood  everything 
was  true  to  one  keynote  from  first  to  last.  Exquisite 
indeed,  was  the  word  to  be  applied  to  everything.  The 
preacher  himself,  white-haired,  tranquil  with  an  intense 
stillness,  low-voiced  and  gentle,  was  a  vision  never  to 
be  forgotten.  There  was  no  preaching  quite  like  his. 
It  was  not  in  the  least  degree  dogmatic,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  preacher  would  have  signed  any 
Creed  or  Confession.  Yet  he  had  always  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  heart,  he  was  always  true  to  life  and 
close  to  life — sometimes  very  close.  He  made  his 
hearers  preach  to  themselves  all  the  time  he  was 
preaching.  For  some  the  great  feature  of  the  service 
was  the  prayer,  exquisite  in  its  beauty,  its  tenderness, 
its  comprehension. 

Happily  one  of  his  hearers  made  record  of  some  of 
those  prayers  and  we  have  them  in  "Spoken  Words  of 
Prayer  and  Praise" — a  golden  book,  a  treasure  for- 
ever for  the  whole  worshipping  church.  Full  of  time- 
less, eternal  things,  it  is,  nevertheless,  attuned  to  the 
spirit  of  our  questioning  and  aspiring  age.  Here  are 
all  the  mysteries,  the  surprises,  the  beauties  of  life ; 
its  fears,  doubts,  defeats,  victories ;  all  the  wonders  of 
God  and  of  ourselves.  Listen : 

Amidst  the  shadows  of  time,  amidst  the  clouds  that  hover 
and  disperse  and  collect  again,  amidst  the  flow  and  ebb,  and 
the  passing  of  day  into  night,  may  we  wake  into  the  presence 
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of  some  eternal  realities,  and  have  reflected  upon  us  some- 
thing of  their  stillness  and  calm. 

Receive  us,  O  Lord,  as  we  come  now  to  prayer.  Thou 
who  art  in  the  prayer  we  breathe,  the  secret  of  its  mission, 
from  v^hom.  in  ascending  to  Thee,  it  takes  its  rise,  that  Thou 
mayest  be  fulfilled  in  us. 

O  God,  if  we  fail  or  flag  at  all  on  the  upward  path,  the 
path  of  the  true  life,  for  lack  of  a  song  with  which  to  encour- 
age and  cheer  ourselves,  put  a  song  into  our  mouth,  when 
there  may  be  none  in  our  heart,  that  shall  presently  wake  an 
echo  in  the  heart  and  set  us  singing  there. 

The  words  are  so  simple,  so  rich  in  music,  so 

freighted  with  high  meanings,  that  they  move  like  a 

chant,  lifting  weary  human  souls  from  the  beshad- 

owed  earth  to  the  shadowless  heavens.  On  every  page 

one  meets  some  gracious  surprise  of  originality,  of 

insight,  revealing  the  innermost  depths  of  a  devout 

soul.  Emerson,  had  we  record  of  his  prayers,  might 

have  prayed  thus.  Every  season  and  phase  of  life  has 

its  note.  Here  is  a  spring  song: 

Praise  the  Lord  for  the  larger  sky,  the  broadening  light, 
the  faint  sprinkling  of  green  in  the  garden,  for  the  gracious 
things  new  yet  old.  and  in  their  oldness  ever  new,  that  are 
being  brought  forth  by  the  sun,  for  the  expectant  looking 
trees,  waiting  in  their  nakedness  to  be  clothed  upon  shortly 
with  their  house,  which  is  from  heaven. 

And  such  sermons  !  They  were  miracles  of  bright,  re- 
vealing insight,  touched  at  times,  especially  in  his  early 
years,  by  a  keen  sense  of  the  pathos  of  this  our  mortal  • 
life.  Toward  the  end.  however,  the  shadow  seemed  to 
lift,  until  his  faithful  wife  vanished  from  his  side — then 
it  returned,  albeit  in  a  more  tender  form.  For  example, 
he  once  took  for  his  text  the  words,  "Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee, 
but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  He  began  by  speak- 
ing of  the  pleasure  with  which  we  listen  to  praise. 
Then  he  pointed  out  that  very  much  of  our  pleasure 
depends  upon  the  person  who  praises.  A  whi.spered 
word  from  one  person  means  more  than  the  acclaim 
of  a  multitude.  Then  he  touched  gently  on  the  passing 
of  those  whose  praises  we  would  most  have  prized. 
After  a  great  struggle,  a  man  attains  some  cherished 
object  of  ambition,  but  the  triumph  is  turned  to  ashes 
because  the  loved  one  is  not  there  to  share  it.  Many 
may  bless,  but  the  lips  whose  softly  smiled  blessing 
meant  more  than  all  else  are  sealed  in  death. 

As  has  been  said,  his  early  attitude  toward  life  was 
pensive,  that  of  a  brave,  sweet,  smiling  sadness — the 
heritage  of  a  finely  tempered  spirit.  For  the  rest,  what 
lavishness  of  resources,  what  soft  and  sure  penetra- 
tion into  the  truths  that  make  us  men,  what  intensity 
of  appeal !  He  never  spoke  of  himself,  and  yet  his 
sermons  were  in  a  sense  autobiographical.  His  theory 
of  life  was  that  every  man  with  a  gift  .should  cultivate 
it,  rejecting  all  temptations  in  favor  of  a  steady,  severe 
concentration  on  his  work.  This  theory  he  carried  out. 
He  did  not  preach  to  please  people  or  to  draw  an  audi- 
ence, but  to  utter  his  soul,  and  he  gave  his  whole  heart 
to  the  preparation  of  his  testimony.  Hence  his  mas- 
tery of  a  style,  all  his  own,  which  remains  to  this  day 
a  wonder  of  lucidity,  beauty  and  haunting  melody. 


For  example,  in  speaking  of  Jesus  in  the  hour  of  His 
transfiguration,  he  has  this  passage : 

He  felt  Himself,  as  we  have  occasionally  felt  ourselves, 
mystically  attended.  Sometimes  when  in  summer  fields  walk- 
ing abroad  there  comes  to  one  a  sense  of  whispering,  the 
heart  stands  still,  the  feet  must  stay.  We  are  in  such  strange 
company ;  clouds  sailing  up  to  God  go  by,  earth,  sun  and  stars 
go  by.  More  strong  tlian  rushing  of  the  worlds,  we  feel  there 
is  something  about  us,  lieside  us,  something  unknown. 

In  a  moment  of  strange  uplifting  of  ecstasy  granted  to 
fiim  by  the  way  for  his  comfort,  such  as  is  given  now  and 
then  to  souls  toiling  lonely  along  the  anxious  path  of  high 
endeavor,  where  without  are  fears  and  within  are  doubts,  dis- 
couraged perhaps  by  reason  of  frequent  bafflings ;  to  souls 
heavily  laden  in  their  devotion  to  some  enterprise  or  forebod- 
ing of  evil,  before  whom  all  lies  dark,  and  scarce  one  gleam  of 
light.  And  then  one  day,  under  some  influence  or  other,  as 
they  have  knelt  in  prayer  all  is  changed,  the  clouded  horizon 
grows  clear  to  their  inward  eye.  Greater  it  seems  is  He  who 
is  with  them  all  in  the  world;  the  things  seen  that  have  tem- 
porarily burdened  them  are  swallowed  up  into  things  unseen. 

It  does  not  last.  From  the  height  of  vision  to  which  they 
have  been  lifted  they  soon  slip  down  again,  as  the  wondrous 
light  that  flooded  Jesus  on  the  mountain  faded  into  the  com- 
mon day.  But  at  least  they  have  had  that  day,  and  something 
abides  with  them  like  the  glow  when  the  crimson  sun  has  set. 
There  are  those  who,  laboring  for  noble  ends  in  sad  mood 
have  known  it,  and  have  gone  back  to  their  work  and  the 
burden  of  their  care  wondrously  refreshed. 

So  it  was  always.  Whatever  theme  he  took,  he  car- 
ried it  at  once  into  the  region  of  the  actual  life  of  man 
as  we  live  it  in  our  day.  Of  his  books,  which  some  of 
my  readers  may  like  to  be  told  of,  "Sunday  Mornings 
at  Norwood,"  is  the  richest,  though  "Days  of  Old"  has 
a  certain  mellowness  of  "old  experience,"  and  at  times 
a  lyric  rapture  of  victorious  faith  to  stir  the  soul  to 
song.  Methinks  these  sermons  will  be  read  a  hundred 
years  hence,  and  they  will  be  found  as  true  then  as 
they  are  in  this  year  of  grace.  Still  another,  "The  Ad- 
miring Guest,"  is  also  worth  while,  for  everything  that 
he  touched  turned  to  beauty  and  light. 

Two  years  ago  he  gave  up  his  pulpit  at  Norwood. 
That  was  a  memorable  day ;  and  many  will  see  in  their 
dreams  that  fine  face,  rugged  yet  luminous  and  expres- 
sive, and  will  hear  for  years  that  quiet  voice,  husky  at 
first,  but  softening  to  silvery  tones  as  the  sermon  wanes 
on,  flowing  as  a  stream  flows,  continuously  and  melo- 
diously, pouring  forth  a  wise,  grave,  tender  current 
of  reflections,  fresh,  viv-id,  sparkling,  prophesying  "a 
happy  enlargement  and  uplifting  awaiting  them  in  a 
morning  to  which  they  shall  awake  after  the  night." 
Then  came  the  singing  of  "Lead,  Kindly  Light."  So 
far,  there  had  been  no  sign  of  tension ;  but  at  the  last 
two  lines  the  noble  face  qmvered,  regained  its  calm- 
ness, and  he  uttered  his  parting  benediction.  It  was 
the  limit.  For  a  moment  the  white  head  was  bowed 
in  grief  over  the  desk,  then,  slowly,  but  with  deep 
emotion,  the  old  man  walked  for  the  last  time  down 
the  pulpit  stairs. 

Such  men  are  rare  upon  this  earth.  For  some  of  us, 
though  he  has  fallen  asleep — glad  to  die,  indeed,  and 
be  among  "the  lost  that  are  found  in  the  deathless 
land" — Samuel  Tipple  still  speaks,  and  will  speak  in 
days  to  come ;  an  authentic  friend  and  aider  of  those 
who  would  live  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

Joseph  Fort  Newton. 
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For  many  years  most  men  were  subjects  and  only 
a  few  were  citizens.  Citizenship  was  a  right  greatly 
prized  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
it.  Its  possession  differentiated  the  owner  sharply 
from  the  subject  or  the  slave,  and  gave  him  a  civil 
dignity  and  material  privileges  of  great  importance. 
Challenged  by  the  famous  protest  of  St.  Paul,  the  cen- 
turion said  to  the  captain :  "Take  heed  what  thou 
doest,  for  this  man  is  a  Roman.'"  "And  the  chief 
captain  also  was  afraid,  after  he  knew  that  he  was  a 
Roman,  and  because  he  had  bound  him." 

Restrictions  upon  citizenship  were  gradually  broken 
down  in  the  course  of  time.  In  our  day,  the  mingling 
of  races  and  the  development  of  democracy  have  com- 
bined to  expand  the  narrow  limits  that  once  encom- 
passed citizenship,  and  have  made  it  practically  inclu- 
sive of  all  persons  living  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
a  state.  Citizenship  is  easy  to  cast  off  and  easy  to 
acquire,  among  the  western  nations  at  least.  Birth  has 
ceased  to  be  the  main  door  to  citizenship,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  citizen  and  subject  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  democratic  tide. 

The  ease  with  which  citizenship  is  obtained  and  the 
universal  possession  of  it  have  destroyed  the  exclusive 
characteristics  which  it  once  possessed.  There  is  dan- 
ger that  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  will 
be  neglected  or  despised.  When  citizenship  was  some- 
thing to  be  "bought  with  a  great  price,"  the  incidents 
of  the  new  relation  were  carefully  weighed  and  con- 
sidered. When  it  comes  without  effort  and  to  prac- 
tically all,  it  is  plain  that  its  advantages  and  obligations 
are  less  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Within  the  last  generation  the  burden  of  citizenship 
has,  in  many  instances,  proved  too  heavy  for  its  bear- 
ers. The  rapid  increase  in  population,  the  migratory 
tendencies  of  the  population,  the  swift  and  confusing 
changes  in  the  forms  of  industrial  organization  have 
produced  situations  in  which  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship have  been  greater  than  ever  before.  Too  often 
the  conception  of  citizenship  has  been  that  of  the  Tam- 
many sachem,  who  is  reported  to  have  said :  "Why 
should  I  do  anything  for  posterity?  What  has  pos- 
terity ever  done  for  me  ?"  We  need  not  say  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  civic  virtue,  but  it  is  clear  that 
new  conditions  demand  different  standards  and  these 
have  not  been  understood  or  met. 

Corruption  on  a  huge  scale  and  widespread  mis- 
government  and  maladministration  have  been  the  prod- 
uct of  the  new  conditions.  Organized  political  dis- 
honesty on  a  large  and  liberal  plan  is  a  recognized  fact 
in  American  political  life.  Bands  of  political  pirates 
capture  cities,  counties  and  states,  plundering  and  levy- 
ing tribute  like  their  predecessors.  Now  it  is  some 
political  panderer  laying  his  tribute  upon  the  denizens 
of  the  underworld ;  now  it  is  some  contractor  fleecing  a 
willing  representative  of  the  public ;  now  it  is  some 
great  corporation  corrupting  the  foundations  of  law 


and  justice.  No  man  has  ever  been  bold  enough  to 
estimate  the  total  annual  revenue  from  political  corrup- 
tion, but  the  sum,  if  known,  would  rank  grafting 
among  the  most  profitable  of  our  extractive  industries. 
The  foundations  and  superstructure  of  political  and 
industrial  democracy  have  been  shaken. 

The  conditions  shown  before  the  White  Slave  Com- 
mittee of  the  Illinois  Legislature  are  a  standing  menace 
to  good  citizenship.  The  organized  vice  trade  there 
set  forth  is  a  challenge  to  the  decent  home  and  the 
decent  citizenship  of  our  town.  For  the  organized 
business  of  vice,  according  to  the  Vice  Commission 
Report,  we  pay  $15,000,000  a  year  in  cash  to  its  pro- 
moters and  protectors.  The  income  from  "tolerated" 
vice,  reported  on  the  police  list  alone  was  given  as 
$7,865,144.  But  the  price  paid  in  health  and  happiness 
is  enormously  greater  and  beyond  the  possibility  of 
accurate  estimate.  It  is  figured  in  staggering  totals  of 
innocent  children  and'  women,  who  bear  the  burden 
through  years  of  silent  suffering.  This  is  a  price  paid 
in  ".sterility,  insanity,  paralysis,  the  blinded  eyes  of 
little  babes,  the  twisted  limbs  of  deformed  children, 
degredation,  physical  rot  and  mental  decay." 

But  this  does  not  complete  the  bill  our  citizenship 
pays.  In  every  city  the  vice  trust  is  the  center  and 
heart  of  political  corruption.  It  is  too  rich  a  business 
to  escape  the  hold  of  politics  and  graft.  When  the 
proprietor's  share  in  an  ordinary  resort  is  calculated  by 
the  Vice  Commission  as  $42,675  a  year,  the  opportunity 
for  tribute  will  not  be  and  has  not  been  overlooked. 
Commercialized  prostitution  is  the  back-bone  of  every 
gang  of  grafters  in  every  city.  It  is  their  gold  mine, 
their  bank,  their  flexible  bill  of  credit.  To  preserve 
this  privilege  of  tribute  they  will  not  stop  at  murder 
of  body  or  soul,  or  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God  or 
man. 

This  is  a  price  our  citizenship  cannot  longer  pay. 
Our  forefathers  went  to  war  for  less.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  end  public  prostitution  and  segre- 
gated tolerated  vice.  So  called  segragation  does  not 
really  segregate.  It  merely  provides  breeding  places 
for  disease,  degeneracy  and  graft.  I  believe  the  public 
conscience  of  Chicago  is  ready  for  the  war,  and  will 
sweep  aside  the  army  of  pimps,  panders,  and  political 
protectors  who  bar  the  way  to  civic  decency  and  prog- 
ress. The  day  of  the  red-light  district,  the  vice  king, 
the  alliance  of  prostitution  and  politics,  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  Whenever  the  decent  people  of  Chicago  come 
to  know  each  other  and  work  together  as  effectively  as 
the  prostitute,  the  pimp,  and  the  politician,  vice  as  an 
organized  industry  will  cease  to  exist. 

Future  historians  will  look  back  with  amazement  and 
amusement  upon  a  state  of  political  affairs  in  which 
organized  plunderers  played  so  notorious  and  shame- 
less a  part.  Before  the  judgment  seat  of  history  what 
a  searching  examination  will  be  made  of  the  Vice 
Trust,  the  Jackpot,  Fund  W,  and  other  survivals  of 
political  barbarism.  Some  day  the  masks  and  veils 
will  be  torn  aside,  and  the  hidden  motives  brought  to 
light — the  secret  alliances  and  affiliations  made  plain. 

It  is  not  my  i'ntention,  however,  to  enter  into  a  de- 
scription of  all  or  any  of  the  leading  types  of  political 
pathology.  Evidence  is  spread  before  you  daily,  and 
there  is  more  to  be  found  with  very  little  digging.  I 
can  merely  present  a  few  considerations  on  the  attitude 
of  citizens  toward  what  is  generally  recognized  as  a 
prevailing  condition. 

The  fact  is  that  the  new  obligations  incident  to  citi- 
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zenship  are  not  fully  realized.  Men  who  are  entirely 
willing  to  suffer  and  die  for  their  country  in  war  are 
unwilling  to  serve  it  in  times  of  peace  or  remain  in- 
dift'erent  because  they  do  not  see  the  connection  be- 
tween effort  and  eft'ect  in  public  affairs  as  in  military 
matters.  The  action  of  the  bullet,  the  bayonet,  or  the 
sword  is  direct  and  perceptible.  The  citizen's  part  in 
molding  public  opinion  is  difficult  to  trace,  although 
none  the  less  powerful  in  its  eft'ect.  If  the  great  strug- 
gle for  self-government  could  be  dramatized  and  pre- 
sented as  vividly  as  the  scenes  of  war,  the  result  would 
be  different.  The  poet,  the  painter,  the  novelist,  the 
historian,  the  musician  have  portrayed  the  conflicts  of 
war  in  masterpieces  that  are  immortal.  But  song  and 
story  have  not  yet  described  the  civic  struggle  in  times 
of  peace.  The  material  is  available,  but  has  not  yet 
been  employed.  Judge  Lindsay's  Jungle  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  it,  and  certainly  his  description  of  encount- 
ers with  the  Beast  lacks  nothing  of  dramatic  interest 
and  power.  We  still  think  of  liberty  as  won  chiefly  on 
the  battlefield ;  of  human  rights  as  protected  mainly 
by  the  sword;  of  free  institutions  as  if  maintained  by 
the  arm  of  the  soldier.  The  quiet  process  by  which 
thousands  of  citizens  formulate  public  opinion  and 
provide  for  its  execution  are  by  no  means  so  pictur- 
esque or  by  no  means  so  attractive  as  the  world-famed 
scenes  of  military  clash  and  conflict. 

Men  to  whom  cowardice  on  the  field  of  battle  would 
be  detestable  may  be  routed  by  a  sneer  in  civic  affairs, 
men  to  whom  desertion  from  an  army  would  be  a  crime 
unspeakable,  without  perceiving  it  will  abandon  their 
plain  duty  in  the  face  of  critical  civic  occasions.  And 
this  is  inevitable  in  a  transition  stage  where  we  pass 
from  an  era  largely,  or  in  great  part,  military  in  its 
activities,  to  an  era  wholly,  or  largely,  industrial  in  its 
character.  A  great  element  of  difficulty  in  our  pres- 
ent situation  lies  in  transferring  the  old  types  of  mili- 
tary enthusiasm  to  new  conditions.  The  citizen  has 
the  spirit  and  virtue  of  the  soldier,  but  he  does  not  see 
clearly  how  to  apply  these  qualities  or  the  necessity 
of  applying  them  to  political  and  social  conditions. 

The  sense  of  civic  as  well  as  military  obligation  to 
public  service  is  not  always  clearly  understood.  We 
often  hear  the  phrase,  "A  public  office  is  a  public  trust." 
It  is  no  less  true  that  citizenship  is  equally  a  trust  and 
every  citizen  is  a  trustee.  In  a  peculiar  sense  the  offi- 
cial is  a  trustee  for  the  public,  but  the  voter  is  also  a 
trustee,  and  the  citizen,  whether  a  voter  or  not,  is  also 
a  trustee. 

The  great  heritage  of  free  government  is  handed 
down,  in  trust,  to  every  citizen  as  well  as  to  officials. 
The  principles  and  practices  that  constitute  our  politi- 
cal system  as  a  result  of  centuries  of  growth  are  in 
the  care  of  everyone  who  lives  under  them.  No  man 
can  escape  his  responsibility  for  his  part  in  passing 
on  our  institutions  to  the  following  generation.  Nor 
can  he  impose  it  upon  any  other  man.  Self-gov- 
ernment means  just  what  it  says.  It  involves  political 
interest  and  action  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in- 
cluded in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government.  Wher- 
ever the  individuals  who  constitute  a  commonwealth 
find  that  the  task  of  attending  to  their  own  political 
affairs  is  too  difficult  or  irksome,  or  discover  other 
occupations  more  pleasant  or  more  profitable,  then 
others  take  up  the  task,  and  self-government  actually, 
if  not  in  form,  ceases  to  exist. 

The  greatest  grafter  is  the  citizen  who,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  educated  or  illiterate,  claims  and  exercises  all 


the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  a  self-gov- 
erning community,  but  will  assume  none  of  its  obli- 
gations. Witness  the  man  who  will  not  register  for 
fear  his  name  may  be  drawn  as  a  juror ;  the  man  who 
will  not  vote;  the  man  who  will  not  perform  his  plain 
political  duty  for  fear  of  his  business.  These  men  are 
civic  traitors.  They  betray  not  only  the  living,  but  also 
the  dead  and  the  generations  yet  unborn.  They  enjoy 
the  advantages  won  by  generations  of  sacrifice  and 
struggle.  They  turn  these  institutions  to  their  own 
personal  profit  and  advantage  and  pass  on  to  the  next 
generation  the  wasted  inheritance.  Unmindful  of  the 
sacred  obligations  of  the  citizen,  they  are  willing  to 
profit  by  the  effort  of  others,  but  unwilling  to  con- 
tribute effort  of  their  own.  They  take,  but  do  not  give. 

Democracy  is  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
bulk  of  the  community  will  give  the  necessary  time  and 
attention  to  public  affairs  to  insure  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  community.  Every  citizen 
must  give  a  part  of  his  time  and  attention — or  a  part 
of  his  life — to  the  consideration  of  the  general  interest 
of  the  state.  Democracy  does  not,  ordinarily,  require 
that  a  man  give  his  whole  life,  but  it  does  demand  that 
he  give  his  living  and  continuous  interest  to  public 
problems.  We  may  be  sure  that  special  interests  are 
always  active — like  the  force  of  gravity — and  they  can 
be  offset  only  by  substantial  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  chief  interest  is  not  a  selfish  one.  We  may  con- 
fidently rely  upon  the  vigorous  and  persistent  action 
of  every  man  who  has  a  personal  interest  in  misgov- 
ernment.  The  dollar  sign  is  an  easy  one  to  follow. 
Unless  we  can  reckon  upon  the  equally  vigorous  and 
persistent  action  of  men  who  have  no  direct  interest  at 
stake  it  is  impossible  to  resist  attacks  upon  the  integ- 
rity and  efficiency  of  the  government. 

Another  accompaniment  of  the  change  from  military 
to  industrial  standards  is  seen  in  the  lack  of  action,  ex- 
cept under  unusual  circumstances.  The  soldier  fights  a 
battle  or  campaign  and  then  rests  from  his  labors ;  so 
the  citizen  sometimes  thinks  that  after  a  skirmish  or 
a  battle  or  a  campaign  he  may  rest  from  his  labors. 
He  will  secure  the  nomination  or  election  of  his  can- 
didate, the  adoption  of  his  charter,  or  his  law,  or  his 
constitution,  and  will  then  leave  them  to  operate  undis- 
turbed. It  is  easier  to  arouse  one  thousand  men  to 
demand  a  law  than  to  interest  one  in  its  practical 
administration.  The  excitement  of  a  campaign  to  se- 
cure a  statute  will  enlist  the  services  of  many,  while 
the  operation  of  a  law  once  enacted  is  utterly  ignored. 
Governmental  action  is  really  determined,  however,  not 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  crisis,  but  by  the 
level  of  the  everyday  interest  of  the  average  man. 
This  was  well  expressed  by  President  Garfield  when 
he  said  in  the  heat  of  a  great  national  convention : 

"When  the  emotions  of  this  convention  have  sub- 
sided, we  shall  find  that  calm  level  of  public  opinion 
below  the  storm,  from  which  the  thoughts  of  a  mighty 
people  are  to  be  measured,  and  by  which  their  final 
action  will  be  determined." 

Cincinnatus,  having  served  the  state,  could  return  to 
his  neglected  plow.  This  is  what  our  citizen  often 
attempts  to  do,  but  with  the  result  that  his  work  is 
undone  before  he  has  plowed  a  single  furrow.  The 
soldier  may  rest  between  wars,  but  the  citizens  disband 
at  their  peril.  Like  pioneers,  they  must  carry  their 
guns  to  the  fields. 

The  greatest  help  to  the  citizen  at  the  present  hour, 
and  under  our  new  and  changing  conditions,  is  pub- 
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licity.  The  existence  and  continuance  of  the  present 
system  depends  entirely  upon  conceahnent  of  the  essen- 
tial facts  from  the  public.  Suppression  and  distortion 
of  the  truth  are  the  great  agencies  of  corruption.  If 
the  white  light  of  truth  shall  beat  down  upon  the 
secrets  that  are  hid  from  the  pulilic  eye,  the  end  would 
come  quickly.  An  authentic  picture  of  present  ])olitics 
would  doom  it.  Whoever  writes  a  Who's  Who  for  the 
world  of  graft  will  write  a  series  of  political  obitua- 
ries. The  system  depends  upon  its  ability  to  escape  por- 
trayal. The  conditions  have  not  been  exaggerated  ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  the  half  has  never  been 
told.  On  the  whole,  the  area  of  graft  and  corruption 
is  greater,  not  less,  than  it  has  been  stated  to  be,  and 
its  ramifications  wider  than  is  generally  supposed,  or, 
at  least,  than  ever  has  been  definitely  shown. 

Not  only  is  publicity  necessary  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  crime  and  hypocrisy,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  proper  constructive  measures  for  the 
future. 

The  problems  arising  out  of  the  industrial  and  urban 
conditions  of  modern  tjmes  are  enormous.  The  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  the  facts  regarding  our  i)olit- 
ical  and  industrial  life  is  fundamental  to  any  wise  and 
permanent  settlement  for  the  future.  Specific  infor- 
mation regarding  the  situations  which  are  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  subjects  of  governmental  action  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

We  stand  at  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  constructive 
legislation  on  a  wider  and  more  difficult  scale  than  ever 
yet  attempted.  These  changes  are  not  confined  to  alter- 
ations in  the  form  of  government,  or  new  adai)tations 
of  democratic  institutions.  These  adaptations  and  alter- 
ations are  necessary  to  protect  and  secure  both  political 
and  industrial  democracy.  But  no  one  assumes  that 
they  will  operate  automatically.  The  changes  which 
must  be  made  involve  broad  policies  of  social  legisla- 
tion, which  will  tax  not  only  the  courage  and  the  hon- 
esty but  also  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators  and  our 
citizens  as  never  before.  Lagging  far  behind  the  great 
industrial  states  of  the  world  in  social  legislation,  we 
must  advance  with  quickened  step  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  humanity.  We  must 
rescue  our  political  liberty  from  the  reproaches  laid 
upon  it,  and  we  must  prevent  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditions under  which  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness are  empty  of  genuine  meaning. 

We  need  safe  guides.  The  good  intentions  of  folly 
and  fury  may  lead  us  far  astray,  while  the  demagogue 
is  as  dangerous  as  the  open  enemy.  Public  opinion  is 
the  moving  spirit  in  all  democratic  government,  and 
the  more  firmly  this  is  based  upon  broad  and  wise  con- 
sideration of  the  facts,  the  quicker  and  the  better  the 
results. 

I  am  not  among  the  pessimists.  If  I  discuss  one  of 
the  ills  to  which  our  poltical  flesh  is  heir,  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  love  political  pathology,  but  because  I  wish  to 
understand  and  to  have  understood  the  political  condi- 
tions in  order  that  appropriate  political  remedies  may 
ber  applied  and  healthy  conditions  restored.  I  believe 
that  the  eyes  of  the  citizen  are  being  opened ;  that  he 
sees  the  conditions ;  that  he  appreciates  his  political 
duty,  and  that  he  is  inclined  toward  more  energetic 
and  effective  action  than  ever  before. 

I  believe  that  the  days,  when  the  unpunished  criminal 
and  crook  can  participate  in  the  making  of  law  are 
numbered.  I  beHeve  that  the  Pharisees  "full  of  hypoc- 
risy and  iniquity"  must  soon  cease  their  deception ;  I 


believe  that  the  purple  of  special  privilege  is  fading 
and  the  scepter  falling  from  its  hand. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  restoration  of  gen- 
uinely representative  government  is  near ;  and  that  rep- 
resentative government  when  restored  will  enter  upon 
a  broad  jjrogram  of  social  and  industrial  legislation 
which  will  determine  the  long  contest  between  privi- 
lege and  the  people,  in  the  general  interest. 

Well  roars  the  storm  to  him  who  liears  across  the  wave  its 
deeper  voice  proclaiming  truth  and  social  justice. 

As  the  noise  and  tumult  of  battle  dies  away,  the  true 
meaning  of  democracy  is  seen  by  its  citizens.  We  see 
that  it  means  more  than  a  battle  or  war.  It  means  the 
continued  existence  of  honest  and  intelligent  iniblic 
opinion,  made  up  of  the  honest  and  intelligent  opinion 
of  thousands  of  individual  citizens.  Changes  in  form  of 
government  or  institutions  may  and  will  help  but  can- 
not save  us.  The  final  test  is  the  living  interest  of  the 
citizen  in  public  afifairs. 

The  obligations  of  citizenship  are  particularly  strong 
upon  those  of  wealth  and  education.  They  have  re- 
ceived much  from  the  community,  and  from  them 
much  is  due.  It  is  true  that  we  are  all  children  of  sac- 
rifice. For  each  of  us  some  mother  has  gone  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  infinite  patience 
has  cradled  and  cherished  us ;  has  taught  the  wayward 
feet  to  walk ;  "through  the  power  of  mimicry  beguiled 
our  lips  to  speech."  The  labor  and  care  of  others  have 
been  our  guides.  But  in  a  peculiar  sense  some  are 
social  debtors,  for  the  hoardings  of  society  have  been 
lavished  upon  them  in  the  most  liberal  measure. 

These  o])portunities  have  been  given  by  society  for 
its  own  protection  and  welfare, — for  the  advancement 
of  the  common  good. 

The  first  criminal  of  history  before  the  bar  of  God's 
own  justice,  made  the  plea,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  This  first  defence  of  red-handed  murder  has 
been  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  palliation  of  million  other 
crimes,  whose  perpetrators  lived  and  died  unbranded. 
Ancient  wrong  was  built  upon  this  principle,  and  slav- 
ery and  special  privilege  have  graven  it  upon  their  cor- 
ner-stones. 

Let  me  leave  you  another  phrase,  symbolic  of  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice,  sweeping  the  field  of  social  and  polit- 
ical obligations:  "None  of  us  liveth  unto  himself." 
You  are  trustees  of  an  inheritance  of  dearly  bought 
human  experience.  May  you  use  it  to  serve  the  democ- 
racy that  gave  it,  to  protect  and  promote  the  interest 
of  society  from  which  it  came,  to  make  democracy  and 
liberty  facts  in  the  life  and  labor  of  men. 


SUNRISE  NEVER  FAILS. 


Upon  the  sadness  of  the  sea 
The  sunset  broods  regretfully  ; 
From  the  far,  lonely  spaces,  slow 
Withdraws  the  wistful  afterglow. 

So  out  of  life  the  splendor  dies, 
So  darken  all  the  happy  skies, 
So  gathers  twilight  cold  and  stern  ; 
But  overhead  the  planets  burn. 

And  up  the  east  another  day 
Shall  chase  the  bitter  dark  away. 
What  though  our  eyes  with  tears  be  wet? 
The  sunrise  never  failed  us  yet. 

The  blush  of  dawn  may  yet  restore 
Our  light  and  hope  and  joys  once  more. 
Sad  soul,  take  comfort,  nor  forget 
That  sunrise  never  failed  us  yet. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 
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The  Poet  of  the  Sierras 


The  simplest  of  ceremonies,  conducted  by  William 
Day  Simonds,  marked  the  funeral  of  Joaquin  Miller, 
in  whose  passing  America  has  lost  another  of  her 
great  poets.  Mr.  Simonds  said : 

Joaquin  Miller  was  a  poet  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  not 
by  favor  of  school  or  college.  The  God-ordained  poet  is  a 
man  endowed  with  a  vision  and  with  the  gift  of  adequate 
expression — adequate  and  musical.  To  that  vision  he  must 
first  of  all  be  true,  and  that  gift  of  melodious  expression  he 
must  train  with  persevering  industry. 

Joaquin  Miller  was  true  to  his  vision  and  true  to  his  gift. 
Let  the  poet  once  stoop  to  commercialize  his  vision  or  consent 
to  fashion  his  verse  to  please  popular  taste,  though  he  gain 
applause  and  wealth,  to  such  a  one  the  gates  of  noble  achieve- 
ment are  forever  closed. 

To  our  poet,  upon  whom  has  fallen  the  "white  silence" 
of  death,  there  was  granted  in  youth  a  vision  of  rare  beauty. 
He  saw  this  wonderful  West,  its  mountains  and  valleys,  its 
rivers  and  charming  lakes,  its  forests  and  deserts,  its  varied 
life — not  as  the  careless  see,  but  as  the  dreamer  with  artist 
soul  endowed,  and  so  seeing  he  revealed  to  the  East,  and  to 
Europe,  a  new  paradise  for  men.  Well  could  he  say,  "I  have 
been  true  to  my  West.  She  has  been  my  only  love.  I  have 
remembered  her  greatness.  I  have  done  my  work  to  show 
to  the  world  her  vastness,  her  riches,  her  resources,  her  valor 
and  her  dignity,  her  poetry  and  her  grandeur." 

This  was  his  mission,  his  vision,  and  right  nobly  was  it 
fulfilled.  In  words  that  were  pictures  in  cadences  that  some- 
times fell  like  softest  music  on  the  ear,  he  portrayed  to  an 
admiring  world  the  unexplored  beauty  of  lands  that  lay  be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  the  sea. 

In  his  lines  are  the  majesty  of  our  mountains,  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  valleys  threaded  with  winding  creeks,  the  mystery 
of  untrodden  forests,  the  fragrance  of  wild  flowers,  the  nest- 
ing of  happy  birds,  the  mingled  light  and  shade  of  morning 
and  of  night,  and  over  all  the  serenity  of  the  stars. 

He  loved  the  freedom  and  the  frankness  of  nature.  He 
reveled  in  the  unspoiled  integrity  of  God's  great  out-of-doors. 
Pioneer  men  and  women,  miners,  hunters,  Indians,  children  of 
the  fields  and  woods,  the  unconventional  and  the  sincere,  these 
were  his  friends,  and  to  these  he  gave  the  best  his  genius 
could  bestow. 

What  troubles  he  may  have  had,  what  private  griefs,  I 
know  not;  but  this  I  know,  he  was  in  life  most  fortunate 
that  God  permitted  him  to  do  a  little  work  the  world  will  not 
forget.  Much  that  he  wrote  will  pass  and  be  remembered  no 
more,  but  there  are  lines  traced  by  his  hand  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  immortality.  They  will  live  as  long  as  men  can 
sense  the  grandeur  of  our  mountains,  or  the  ocean's  sublime 
appeal. 

Most  fortunate,  our  poet,  in  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
going  from  us.  Dante  died  in  exile,  Byron  in  far  away 
Greece ;  Shelley  sank  to  his  rest  in  the  waters  of  a  foreign 
sea.  But  Joaquin  Miller  died  under  a  roof  his  own  hands 
had  reared  and  in  sight  of  a  forest  his  own  hands  had 
planted.  Birds  he  had  welcomed  in  their  summer  nests  sang 
his  requiem.  Wife  and  daughter  and  friends  ministered  to 
nature's  last  needs.  Loving  hands  smoothed  his  pillow  and 
moistened  his  parched  lips.  Dying,  he  went  from  love  to  love, 
from  his  own  house  to  his  Father's  house  above. 

And  he  is  dead,  our  poet.  But  what  is  deatli?  He  shall 
answer : 

"What  is  this  rest  of  death,  sweet  friend? 
What  is  the  rising  up,  and  where? 
I  say  death  is  a  lengthened  prayer 
A  longer  night,  a  larger  end. 

"I  say  the  shores  of  death  and  sleep 
Are  one ;  that  when  we,  wearied,  come 
To  Lethe's  waters  and  lie  dumb, 
'Tis  death,  not  sleep,  holds  us  in  keep. 

"Yea,  we  lie  dead  for  need  of  rest — 
And  so  the  soul  drifts  out  and  o'er 
The  vast  still  waters  to  the  shore 
Beyond,  in  pleasant,  tranquil  quest. 

"It  sails  straight  on,  forgetting  pain. 
Past  isles  of  peace  to  perfect  rest." 

— From  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Feb.  19,  1913. 


Correspondence 


Editor  of  Unty  :  '  - 

The  Jews  and  Unitarians  need  not  worry  because 
the  Rev.  Charles  Baird  Mitchell  made  them  "ineligi- 
ble" for  Christian  unity.  He  can  rule  them  out  of 
the  sectarian — Christian  pale,  but  he  cannot  put  them 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  "the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you,"  no  one  is  outside  of  it.  The  Jews 
and  Unitarians  are  right  in  holding  that  Jesus  was 
not  God.  Though  the  infinite  and  the  finite  are  one 
in  substance,  they  are  not  one  in  wisdom  and  power. 
Though  the  infinite  is  in  the  finite  and  vice  versa,  yet 
the  finite  is  subject  to  the  infinite.  Jesus  confessed 
that  he  was  subject  to  the  Father  within  him,  hence 
he  was  not  God. 

Every  form  in  the  universe  can  say  as  Jesus  said : 
"I  and  my  Father  are  one;"  "the  Father  within  me 
evolved  me  and  made  me  what  I  am."  If  Christians 
succeed  in  uniting  upon  their  dogma  of  "atonement 
for  sin  through  a  divine  Savior,"  it  will  not  be  com- 
ing to  a  "unity  of  the  faith  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,"  but  one  based  upon  the  ignorance  of 
men  whose  erroneous  belief  was  based  upon  the  leg- 
endary matter  contained  in  the  "Apostles'  Creed." 
The  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  is  contained  in  "the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  which  Jesus  preached 
and  which  is  far  dififerent  from  that  of  Christian 
legendary  lore,  and  which  is  now  verified  by  the 
science  of  Evolution  ;  which,  as  you  say,  "has  no  place 
for  such  a  scheme"  as  the  "atonement  for  sin."  "The 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  takes  in  all  mankind; 
and,  when  it  is  preached,  as  Jesus  declared  it  would 
be,  it  will  be  the  means  of  a  world-wide  unity  and 
not  a  cramped-up  sectarian  affair.  This  scientific 
doctrine  does  not  rule  out  "Protestants  of  all  kinds," 
but  it  will  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  and  away  from  the  errors  of  theological 
deductions. 

John  Maddock. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MARSH  ISLAND. 


[Through  tlie  generosity  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  Marsh  Island 
has  been  dedicated  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  birds.] 

There's  a  gleam  of  breast  and  a  sweep  of  wing 

Unchallenged  by  stone  or  gun, 
There's  a  burst  of  unchecked  caroling 

Where  Peace  and  Joy  are  one. 

There's  a  safe  retreat  after  weary  flight 

From  chill  of  the  northern  zone. 
And  comfort  there  for  the  widowed  sprite 

Winging  its  way  alone. 

There's  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  mother  bird 

For  the  birdlings  'neath  her  breast. 
As  boughs  by  gentle  breezes  stirred 

Murmur  of  Love  and  Rest. 

There's  a  hope  for  all  from  that  sunny  shore, 

,That  isle  of  the  southern  sea, 
A  shaft  of  light  that  shall  evermore 

A  gleam  through  darkness  be. 

Of  a  waking  love  for  all  living  things, 

Of  justice  free  and  wide, 
The  message  borne  upon  their  wings 
Shall  spread  on  every  side. 
In  Our  Dumb  Animals.  — Mary  Bailey. 
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The  Sunday  School 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  Religion 

19  12-1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

AMOS. 
II. 

Text:  Let  justice  roll  down  as  waters,  and  right- 
eousness as  a  mighty  stream.  Amos  v:  24. 

It  is  an  inspiring  thing  to  find  that  when  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  arranged  chronologidally, 
the  one  that  has  the  clearest  credentials  for  heading 
the  list  is  a  great  ethical  collection.  We  begin  at  the 
middle  of  the  spiritual  message  of  the  Bible  in  the 
book  of  Amos,  which  is  the  earliest  literary  relic  we 
have  of  the  Hebrew  literature. 

A  production  of  so  much  literary  merit  implies  that 
it  must  have  been  conceived  in  an  atmosphere  of  liter- 
ature and  culture.  All  else  current  at  that  time  in 
Jewish  literature  has  gone  into  oblivion ;  but  this  book 
has  survived.  Why  ?  It  must  have  elements  of  immor- 
tality within  itself,  and  these  elements  are  not  hard 
to  find.  Poetry  is  one.  It  is  the  poet  that  lives.  Neg- 
lect poetry  as  we  will  it  has  a  lease  on  life.  The  other 
reason  is  that  it  is  tingling  with  ethics,  it  is  so  per- 
sonal, so  up-to-date,  so  like  the  utterance  of  the  agi- 
tators and  trouble-makers  of  today. 

Amos  was  a  Hebrew  Edwin  Markham  of  the  eighth 
century  B.  C.  He  looked  out  upon  the  life  of  Israel 
with  anxious,  solicitous  eyes,  as  John  Ruskin  looked 
at  the  English  people  in  his  day.  If  you  want  to 
know  where  Amos  belongs  in  the  category  of  history, 
you  must  put  him  alongside  of  Henry  George,  Karl 
Marx,  Debs,  or  whoever  sees  through  the  dangers  of 
luxury,  prosperity  and  ease.  It  is  hard  to  read  it  aloud 
with  your  eyes  open  to  its  meaning  because  it  sounds 
as  if  it  meant  you. 

The  book  of  Amos  is  worthy  of  being  studied  as  a 
literary  gem,  but  it  is  so  filled  with  ethics  and  sociology 
that  we  cannot  waste  time  on  the  literary  form.  For- 
tunately there  is  enough  left  of  it  so  that  scholars  are 
able  to  place  it  without  much  doubt  in  the  eighth 
century  B.  C. 

Solomon  was  the  first  King  of  the  Hebrews  who 
succeeded,  after  a  fashion,  in  unifying  his  nation.  At 
the  time  of  this  book  he  has  been  dead  two  hundred 
years,  and  the  kingdom  has  fallen  into  two  parts,  with 
the  capital  of  one  at  Jerusalem  and  the  other  at 
Bethel.  The  northern  kingdom  is  flourishing  now  and 
it  is  high  and  mighty  and  confident.  Its  king,  Jere- 
boam  II,  represents  the  "golden  age"  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  this  is  where  this  "poet  preacher,"  this 
"peasant  statesman,"  this  "rustic  seer,"  breaks  in.  He 
was  a  shepherd  down  in  Tekoa,  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  taken  from  a 
certain  small  sheep  found  in  that  locality  which  is 
famous  for  its  wool.  Amos  .speaks  of  himself  as  a 
cultivator  of  sycamore  trees.  Another  translation  says 
mulberry.  This  man  has  gone  to  the  northern  king- 
doms, and  here  are  his  sermons,  poems,  prophecies 
concerning  it.  The  book  falls  into  three  parts. 


Part  I,  chapters  1  and  11.  The  Introduction:  He 
approaches  his  subject  skilfully,  denouncing  the  ad- 
joining powers.  You  can  talk  against  Germany  or 
Japan  and  people  will  stand  it ;  but  when  you  come 
nearer  home  it  is  difiicrent.  He  evidently  is  acquainted 
with  the  politics  of  his  day.  He  mentions  the  nations 
bordering  Israel — Damascus,  Tyre,  Edom,  Ammon, 
Moab  and  Judah,  his  own  people.  Then,  after  prepar- 
ing them  for  a  plain  talk,  he  opens  up  on  the  Israelites 
as  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of  Judah.  And  then 
comes : 

Part  II — The  Arraignment.  Chapters  iii-vi :  "Thus 
saith  Jehovah."  The  authority  is  final.  This  consists 
of  three  very  distinct  sermons,  each  beginning,  "Hear 
ye  this  word."  Amos  is  climbing  to  his  subject: 

In  the  day  that  I  shall  visit  the  transgression  of  Israel 
upon  him  .  .  .  and  the  houses  of  ivory  shall  perish,  and 
the  great  houses  shall  have  an  end,  saith  the  Lord. 

The  second  sermon : 

Hear  ye  this  word,  ye  kine  of  Bashan,  .  .  .  which 
oppress  the  poor,  which  crush  the  needy.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
God  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness  that,  lo,  the  days  shall 
come  upon  you,  that  they  shall  take  you  away  with  hooks.  .  . 

Come  to  Bethel — and  transgress,  .  .  .  and  bring  your 
sacrifice  every  morning  .  .  .  and  proclaim  freewill  offer- 
ings and  publish  them.    .    .  . 

You  have  delighted  in  your  ceremonies,  you  have 
been  punctilious  in  your  observances,  you  have  built 
fine  churches  and  put  in  expensive  windows,  you  pay 
for  the  poor,  you  do  that,  but — "Ye  have  not  returned 
unto  me,  saith  the  Lord." 

I  also  have  given  you  cleanness  of  teeth  in  all  your  cities 
and  want  of  bread  in  all  your  places. 

All  these  manifestations  of  need  and  sufiFering  and 
you  have  not  taken  notice. 

Therefore  thus  will  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Israel  

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God. 

A  great  ethical  appeal,  such  as  the  Boston  people 
trembled  under  when  Theodore  Parker  stood  on  Bea- 
con Hill  by  that  poor  runaway  slave.  Amos  saw  the 
iniquity  and  felt  the  degradation,  and  expressed  it  in 
such  high  fashion  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  nearly 
3,000  years  after  his  time.    In  the  third  sermon : 

Seek  ye  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Seek  him  that  maketh  the  Ple- 
iades and  Orion.    .    .    .    The  Lord  is  his  name. 

Here  in  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  this  fellow  has 
risen  into  monotheism,  up  there  where  Emerson  and 
Whittier  and  we  all  try  to  be. 

Then  this  first  of  the  great  leaders  whom  John 
Stuart  Mill  glorified  in  the  quotation  given  last  week, 
breaks  out  into  lamentation  over  the  things  he  sees. 
This  is  nothing  at  all  if  not  a  lesson  in  ethics  and  soci- 
ology— "Woe  to  him  that  puts  far  away  the  evil  day, 
that  lies  upon  a  bed  of  ivory." 

The  functionaries  of  the  Church  said :  The  people 
can't  stand  this.  Amos  is  intolerable.  When  another 
Amos  made  Florence  reel  and  stagger,  great  political 
leaders  said,  "We  must  get  rid  of  Savonarola.  We'll 
give  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  promote  him."  When  they 
came  to  the  Duomo  for  his  answer,  Savonarola  shook 
Florence  over  the  pit  as  he  never  did  before.  "I  am 
here  to  denounce  luxury  and  corruption.  I  am  a  friend 
of  the  poor,  a  democrat."  Savonarola  was  burned,  but 
the  children  scatter  their  flowers  every  May  where 
Savonarola  fell.  The  tomb  of  the  Medici  is  visited 
for  Angelo's  sake ;  the  man  for  whom  the  tomb  was 
reared  is  despised. 

Part  III,  chapters  vii-ix,  consists  of  a  series  of 
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visions.  But  the  prophet  saves  himself  from  the  re- 
proach of  being  a  heretic,  because  through  all  this 
corruption  and  degradation  he  saw  the  permanency 
of  the  right  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good. 

You  will  wonder  about  the  theology  of  all  this.  Per- 
haps you  think  that  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history 
this  shepherd  poet  must  have  been  miraculously  and 
divinely  inspired  or  he  could  not  have  had  such  visions. 
Later  on  we  shall  see  from  parallel  cases  that  every- 
where and  always  the  man  of  ethics  is  the  man  of 
vision.  Always  the  man  who  is  illumined  by  a  sense 
of  right  is  by  that  fact  a  seer.  It  did  not  require  a 
special  illumination  from  the  Almighty  for  an  ethical 
man  to  see  that  this  little  patch  of  ground,  packed 
with  conceit  and  rotten  with  luxury,  would  go  down. 
Read  Lowell's  "Crisis."  Lowell  didn't  see  it  as  it  is  in 
history,  but  with  the  wonderful  foresight  of  a  moralist. 
Things  did  not  come  out  as  Amos  expected.  The  Jews 
did  come  back,  but  they  didn't  stay. 

QUESTIONS  ON  AMOS. 

1.  Name  some  reasons  why  the  book  of  Amos  has  sur- 
vived. 

2.  Classify  his  character. 

3.  Of  what  king  and  kingdom  does  he  speak? 

4.  What  part  of  the  country  did  he  come  from? 

5.  How  may  the  book  be  divided? 

6.  Name  some  of  the  visions. 

7.  What  makes  a  prophet's  message  true? 

8.  How  could  Amos  see  so  clearly  the  dangers  ahead? 

9.  Why  did  he  go  to  Israel? 

10.  What  is  his  ultimate  message? 


The  Study  Table 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  OLD. 

The  other  day  I  gave  you  a  brief  review  of  "Patsy," 
the  last  book  written  by  S.  R.  Crockett.  It  pleased 
me  so  much  that  I  went  back  to  the  author's  first 
book,  "The  Sticket  Minister,"  and  am  now  reading  it 
with  delight.  If  I  did  not  suppose  most  of  my  Unity 
friends  had  already  enjoyed  this  book  I  would  urge 
them  to  get  it  and  take  it  with  them  into  the  country 
during  vacation.  It  is  such  a  rare  thing  just  now  to 
find  a  book  of  real  genius,  and  by  that  I  only  mean  a 
book  that  bubbles  out  from  a  spring  in  the  glen.  Most 
of  our  novels  are  made  up  from  scraps  of  other  novels 
or  are  the  painful  result  of  a  desire  to  become  an 
author,  or  possibly  to  make  a  little  money. 

"The  Sticket  Minister"  and  "Patsy"  come  to  me 
from  Macmillan  Company.  With  them  comes  "Concert 
Pitch,"  by  Frank  Danby,  author  of  "Pigs  in  Clover" 
and  "The  Heart  of  a  Child."  This  book  is  full  of 
activity,  velocity  we  might  better  say,  and  it  uses  pro- 
fanity about  as  we  use  oats  for  horses,  to  stimulate 
and  excite,  where  thoughts  get  a  little  laggard.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  go-ahead  sort  of  a  novel  and  will  please 
many. 

"Vanishing  Points"  is  written  by  Alice  Brown  and 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  That  is  enough 
to  say  for  the  book.  It  is  a  volume  made  up  of  about 
a  dozen  of  Miss  Brown's  most  delightful  stories.  I  get 
into  my  Morris  chair,  lie  back  on  cushions  and  have  a 
good  time.  If  I  get  to  sleep,  my  dreams  will  be  beau- 
tiful and  sweet,  and  I  shall  wake  up  to  read  more.  I 
wish  to  gracious  that  I  could  never  see  another  novel 
less  charming  than  this. 

From  the  same  publishing  house  I  have  a  copy  of 
"The  Book  of  Judges,"  most  learnedly  parsed  out  to 
us  by  the  late  Professor  Edward  Lewis  Curtis.  It  is 


printed  as  one  book  of  "The  Bible  for  Home  and 
School."  If  I  wished  to  teach  my  children  brutality 
and  to  believe  the  most  absurd  myths  as  divine  truth, 
I  would  put  just  such  volumes  as  this  into  their  hands. 
When  our  people  can  rise  above  their  credulities,  and 
stand  for  the  plain  everyday  truths  of  life;  when  they 
comprehend  clearly  that  the  ever-living  Life,  whom  we 
call  Our  Father  in  the  Heavens,  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  this  old  tribal  lot  of  gods,  or  with  Jehovah, 
one  of  the  worst  of  them,  then  we  shall  be  somewhere 
on  the  road  of  common  sense  and  character.  It  is  over- 
whelmingly sad  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  so  many 
thousands  of  pulpits  are  wasting  the  moral  force  of 
America  on  fables.  Our  children  lose  the  superb 
chance  of  walking  with  God,  in  this  garden  world 
of  ours.  .  E.  P.  Powell. 


SPRING'S  SARABAND. 


Over  the  hills  of  April 
With  soft  winds  hand  in  hand, 
Impassionate  and  dreamy-eyed 
Spring  leads  her  saraband. 
Her  garments  float  and  gather 
And  swirl  along  the  plain, 
Her  headgear  is  the  golden  sun, 
Her  cloak  the  silver  rain. 

With  color  and  with  music. 
With  perfumes  and  with  pomp, 
By  meadowland  and  upland, 
Through  pasture,  wood  and  swamp, 
With  promise  and  enchantment, 
Leading  her  mystic  mime, 
She  comes  to  lure  the  world  anew 
With  joy  as  old  as  time. 

Quick  lifts  the  marshy  chorus 
To  transport,  trill  on  trill ; 
There's  not  a  rod  of  stony  ground 
Unanswering  on  the  hill. 
The  brooks  and  little  rivers 
Dance  down  their  wild  ravines, 
And  children  in  the  city  squares 
Keep  time,  to  tambourines. 

The  bluebird  in  the  orchard 

Is  lyrical  for  her. 

The  starling  with  his  meadow  pipe 

Sets  all  the  wood  astir. 

The  hooded  white  spring-beauties 

Are  curtsying  in  the  breeze, 

The  blue  hepaticas  are  out 

Under  the  chestnut  trees. 

The  maple  buds  make  glamor, 
Viburnum  waves  its  bloom. 
The  daffodils  and  tulips 
Are  risen  from  the  tomb. 
The  lances  of  Narcissus. 
Have  pierced  the  wintry  mold  ; 
The  commonplace  seems  pardise 
Through  veils  of  greening  gold. 

O  heart,  hear  thou  the  summons. 

Put  every  grief  away. 

When  all  the  motley  masques  of  earth 

Are  glad  upon  a  day. 

Alack,  that  any  mortal 

Should  less  than  gladness  bring 

Into  the  choral  joy  that  sounds 

The  saraband  of  spring. 

— Bliss  Carman. 


"Nothing  is  ever  done  by  twos.  It  is  always  one, 
one,  some  one  who  strikes  out  alone  over  the  un- 
promising waste.  It  is  always  the  whitening  bones 
of  some  one." 

Muriel  Strode. 
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THE  HOME 

HELPS  TO  HIGH  LIVING. 

Sunday. — Choose  the  highest  and  hold  fast. 
Monday. — Do  your  duty,  whether  shivering  or  warm,  never 
mind. 

Tuesday. — All  that  hefalls  the  individual  is  for  the  good 
of  the  whole. 

Wedne.sday. — When  you  want  to  cheer  yourself  consider 
the  excellent  qualities  of  those  about  you. 

Thursday. — True  happiness  lies  in  a  very  few  things. 

Fhiday. — Yovi  are  like  others  and  often  do  wrong  yourself. 

Saturday. — Where  the  life  has  no  unity  of  aim  a  man  can- 
not live  at  unity  with  himself. 

— Marcus  Aurelins. 


MOTTO  FOR  A  HOME 

This  home  is  dedicated  to  good  will.  It  grew  out  of 
love.  The  two  heads  of  the  household  were  called  to-i 
gether  by  a  power  higher  than  they.  To  its  decree  they 
are  obedient.  Every  tone  of  the  voice,  every  thought  of 
their  being,  is  subdued  to  that  service.  They  desire  to  be 
worthy  of  their  high  calling,  as  ministers  of  that  grace. 
They  know  their  peace  will  go  unbroken  only  for  a  little 
time.  And  often  they  suspect  that  the  time  will  be  more 
short  even  than  their  anxious  hope.  They  cannot  permit 
so  much  as  one  hour  of  that  brief  unity  to  be  touched  by 
scorn  or  malice.  The  world's  judgments  have  lost  their 
sting  inside  this  door.  Those  who  come  seeking  to  con- 
tinue the  harmony  which  these  two  have  won  are  ever 
welcome.  The  rich  are  welcome,  so  they  come  simply. 
The  poor  are  welcome,  for  they  have  already  learned 
friendliness  through  buffeting.  Youth  is  welcome,  for  it 
brings  the  joy  which  these  two  would  learn  Age  is  wel- 
come, for  it  will  teach  them  tenderness. —  Collier's  IVcckly. 


MY  BED  IS  A  BOAT. 

My  bed  is  like  a  little  boat; 

Nurse  helps  me  in  when  I  embark ; 
She  girds  me  in  niy  sailor's  coat 

And  starts  me  in  the  dark. 

At  night,  I  go  on  board  and  say 

Good  night  to  all  my  friends  on  shore; 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  sail  away 
And  see  and  hear  no  more. 

And  sometimes  things  to  bed  I  take, 

As  prudent  sailors  have  to  do ; 
Perhaps  a  slice  of  wedding-cake, 

Perhaps  a  toy  or  two. 

All  night  across  the  dark  we  steer; 

But  when  the  day  returns  at  last, 
Safe  in  my  room,  beside  the  pier, 

I  find  my  vessel  fast. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

A  certain  ship  full  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims  was 
going  to  Mecca.  On  its  way  a  Portuguese  vessel 
captured  it.  Amongst  the  booty  were  some  copies  of 
the  Koran.  The  Portuguese  hanged  these  copies  of 
the  Koran  around  the  necks  of  dogs  and  paraded 
them  through  the  streets  of  Ormuz.  It  happened 
that  this  very  Portuguese  ship  was  captured  by  the 
emperor's  men  and  in  it  were  found  copies  of  the 
Bible.  The  love  of  Akbar  for  his  mother  is  well 
known,  and  his  mother  was  a  zealous  Mohammedan 
and  it  pained  her  very  much  to  hear  of  the  treatment 
of  the  sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the  hands 
of  Christians,  and  she  wanted  Akbar  to  do  the  same 
with  the  Bible.  But  this  great  man  replied:  "Mother, 
these  ignorant  men  do  not  know  the  value  of  the 
Koran  and  they  treated  it  in  a  manner  which  is  the 
outcome  of  ignorance.  But  I  know  the  glory  of  the 
Koran  and  the  Bible  both  and  I  cannot  degenerate 
myself  in  the  way  they  did." 

{Story  told  by  Ghandi,  of  Bombay,  India,  at  the 
Parliament  of  Religions.) 


For  the  Protection  of  the  Birds 


CURRENT  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


Prepared  by  Henry  Oldys 

Prohibiting  Importation  of  Bird  Plumage. 

Mr.  James  Buckland  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
E.  H.  Forbush,  State  Ornitohologist  of  Massachusetts, 
declares  his  opinion  that  Germany  will  be  the  first 
European  power  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  plumage,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  Eng- 
land and  America  will  follow.  America,  however,  may 
be  the  first  nation  to  adopt  such  a  measure,  as  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  amend  the  tariff  law  so  as  to  forbid 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  birds  and  bird 
plumage  for  millinery  purposes. 

A  New  French  Bird  Commisson. 

The  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  appointed 
a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  "on  a 
scientific  basis  for  the  whole  of  France,  a  complete 
classification  of  useful  and  harmful  birds. 

Prize  Medals  for  Michigan  Schools. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Mershon  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  author  of 
The  Passenger  Pigeon,  and  an  active  worker  for  bird 
protection,  has  offered  seven  prize  medals  to  the  school 
children  of  Michigan  for  various  essays  an  birds,  for 
feeding  birds,  for  photographing  them,  and  for  success 
with  bird  houses.  The  prizes  will  be  distributed  next 
May,  on  Arbor  and  Bird  Day,  1913. 

Protection  of  Birds  on  the  Farne  Islands. 

A  number  of  residents  of  Northumberland  County, 
in  the  north  of  England,  have  organized  the  Farne 
Island  Associaton,  the  object  of  which  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  razor-billed  auks  and  other  species  of  birds 
which  nest  on  the  Farne  Islands.  These  islands,  twen- 
ty-one in  number,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, are  small,  rocky  and  of  no  agricultural  value. 
Keepers  have  been  employed  to  stay  on  them  during 
the  birds'  nesting  season  to  protect  the  birds. 

Meriden  Bird  Sanctuary. 

Through  the  activity  of  Mr.  Ernest  Harold  Baynes 
the  Meriden  (N.  H.)  Bird  Club  has  established  a  bird 
sanctuary  at  that  place.  Many  plants  that  furnish  bird 
food  have  been  set  out,  and  the  students  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  have  joined  with  the  residents  in  putting 
up  bird  boxes  and  food  houses,  feeding  the  birds  in 
winter,  and  protecting  them  from  their  enemies.  The 
bird  population  of  the  locality  has  greatly  increased. 
Branch  bird  clubs  have  been  formed  by  Mr.  Baynes 
in  other  parts  of  New  England,  which  are  doing  simi- 
lar work. 

Brent  Valley  Sanctuary. 

The  birds  in  the  Brent  Valley  Sanctuary  in  England 
are  becoming  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  curi'- 
osity  of  visitors  and  are  rapidly  gaining  a  sense  of 
security.  Most  of  the  species  use  the  artificial  nesting 
sites  provided. 

Bird  Day  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  New  South  Wales,  in  connection  with  Bird  Day, 
October  9,  1912,  a  "bird-life"  supplement  to  the  Public 
Instruction  Gazette  was  issued.  It  was  printed  on  art 
paper,  enclosed  in  a  neat  cover,  and  well  illustrated. 
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THE  FIELD 

'Tht  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


FIVE  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 


In  Connection  With  the  World-Con- 
gress  of   Free   Christianity  and 
Religious  Progress  at  Paris, 
July  16-22,  1913 


Special  Travel  Arrangements  at  Ex- 
cursion Rates  by  Thomas  Cook 
&  Son 


Steamship  Teutonic,  from  Montreal, 
June  28.  1913. 

Steamship  Arabic,  from  Boston,  July  1, 
1913. 


Tour  One 

England,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium. 

June  28  by  the  'Teutonic,"  10,000  tons, 
only  seven  days  (but  four  days  on  the 
open  ocean)  from  Montreal  to  Liver- 
pool. Thence  to  English  Lake  District, 
Robert  Burns's  country,  Glasgow,  the 
Trossachs,  Lochs  Katrine  and  Lomond, 
Edinburgh,  Warwick,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  London,  Dover-Calais  to  Paris 
(one  week's  stay),  Brussels.  Antwerp. 
Sail  by  Red  Star  steamer  for  Boston, 
arriving  August  5.  (This  tour  can  be 
extended,  at  option,  by  any  member  of 
the  party.) 

This  tour  includes  fares  on  steamships 
and  railroads,  accommodations  at  first- 
class  hotels,  free  transfers  of  passengers 
and  their  luggage,  liberal  amount  of  car- 
riage drives  and  local  excursions,  all 
necessary  fees  to  servants,  porters,  etc., 
and  the  services  of  competent  conduc- 
tors from  Liverpool  on  until  arrival  at 
the  steamship  dock  in  Antwerp.  Also  a 
full  membership  in  the  Congress,  a  copy 
of  the  printed  report  of  its  proceedings, 
and  participation  in  its  banquet  and 
various  congress  excursions  and  cour- 
tesies. 

Cost,  39  days'  tour,  $275. 

Cost,  34  days'  tour  per  "Arabic,"  $265. 

Tour  Two 

England,  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  the  Rhine,  Belgium. 
By  the  "Teutonic"  from  Montreal, 
June  28,  or  the  "Arabic"  from  Boston, 
July  1,  1913.  Route  as  per  Tour  One  to 
Paris.  Thence  to  Geneva.  Chillon,  In- 
terlaken,  Lauterbrunnen,  Wengern  Alp, 


Grindelwald,  Brieiiz,  Briinig  Pass,  Lu- 
cerne, Rhigi,  Bale,  Heidelberg,  Mayence, 
the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  Amsterdam,  Isle 
of  Marken,  Hague,  Scheveningen,  Brus- 
sels, Antwerp.  Red  Star  steamship,  ar- 
riving in  Boston  August  17. 

Cost,  51  days,  all  included,  $400. 

Tour  Three 

England,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  Italy. 
By  the  "Teutonic"  from  Montreal, 
June  28,  or  the  "Arabic"  from  Boston, 
July  1,  1913.  Route  as  per  Tour  One  to 
Paris.  Thence  to  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  Scheveningen, 
Isle  of  Marken,  Cologne,  the  Rhine  to 
Mayence,  Heidelberg,  Basle,  Berne,  In- 
terlaken.  Lauterbrunnen,  and  Grindel- 
wald, Meiringen,  Briinig  Pass,  Lucerne, 


Rhigi,  via  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  to  Lu- 
gano, Bellagio,  Como,  Milan,  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Pompeii.  White 
Star  steamship  ($90  berth  included)  to 
Boston,  via  the  Azores,  arriving  in  Bos- 
ton September  1. 
Cost,  65  days,  all  included,  $540. 

Tour  Four 

England,  Scotland,  Paris,  Brittany  and 
the  French  Chateau  District. 
By  the  "Teutonic"  from  Montreal, 
June  28,  or  the  "Arabic"  from  Boston, 
July  1,  1913.  Route  same  as  Tour  One 
to  Paris.  From  Paris  to  Rouen,  Nor- 
mandy. Thence  tour  in  Brittany,  Caen, 
Avranches,  Pontorson,  Mont-St. Michel, 
Brest,  Quimper,  Auray  (Carnac), 
Nantes,  Angers,  Tours,  and  the  Chateau 
country  of  France ;  motor  excursion  to 
Chenonceaux,  Chambord,  Blois,  etc. ; 
Orleans,  Paris,  Brussels,  Antwerp.  Red 
Smr  liner  for  Boston,  arriving  August 

Cost,  51  days,  all  included,  $400. 
Tour  Five 

Brittany,  Touraine,  Pyrenees,  Spain. 

By  the  "Teutonic"  from  Montreal, 
June  28,  or  the  "Arabic"  from  Boston, 
July  1,  1913.  Route  same  as  Tour  Four 
to  Blois  (August  4).  Thence  to  Bor- 
deaux, Pau  in  the  Pyrenees,  Lourdes, 
Biarritz,  Burgos,  Madrid,  Escorial,  To- 
ledo, Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  Alham- 
bra,  GibraUar,  sailing  by  Cunard  or 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer  ($90  pas- 
sage included),  arriving  in  New  York 
August  30. 

Cost,  63  days,  all  included,  $580. 

For  full  particulars  of  these  trips  ap- 
ply for  detailed  circular  of  12  pages. 
Applications  for  information  or  mem- 
bership in  the  party  may  be  made  to. 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.,  GeneraB 
Secretary  of  the  International  Meetingii 
at  Paris,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  or 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  336  Washington 
street,  Boston. 
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Dr.  Paul  Deussen's  Classical  Work 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  VEDANTA 

has  just  been  published  in  an  authorized  translation  by 
CHARLES  JOHNSTON 

Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Pp.  514  Price,  $3.00  net 
India  has  been  the  classical  land  of  psychological  investigation.  As 
the  Jew  developed  religion,  the  Greeks  art  and  science,  so  the  sages  of 
India,  psychology.  Pofessor  Deussen,  who  is  both  a  philosopher  and 
a  most  prominent  Sanskrit  scholar,  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  Vedanta, 
and  in  this  great  work  he  has  collected  all  pertinent  material. 

PRESS  NOTICES 
American  Review  of  Reviews:    New  York. 
This  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  book  that  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  science  of  the 
soul.     In  the  Vedanta  you   will  find  the  seeds  of  all   known   philosophical  systems. 
Emerson's  lofty  thought  was  merely  the  philosophy  of  Brahom  filtered  through  a  mar- 
velous Western  Mind. 

Boston  Transcript :  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Deussen  is  a  recognized  authority  in  cverythinK  pertaining  to  Hindu  philosophy. 
This  book  is  a  systematic  exposition  of  that  Hindu  Philosophy  known  as  the  Vedanta. 
The  volume  is  like  a  combination  of  a  work  on  metaphysics,  theology  and  practical  re- 
ligion. The  book  is  not  only  the  work  of  a  great  scholar,  but  Uiat  cf  a  man  who 
knows  hew  to  make  things  clear. 

The  Continent :  Chicago. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehenisve  and  best  balanced  presentation  we  have  had 
cf  the  Hindu  system  of  religions,  philosophy,  called  the  Vedanta. 

Springfield  Republican :  Massachusetts. 

The  author  has  attempted  and  accomplished  an  enormous  task — an  immense  amount 
of  material  is  collected  and  compressed  into  the  space  of  the  volume.  The  quoted 
portions  of  the  Vedic  text  are  clear  and  effective  and  the  comments  more  than  com- 
monly readable  for  even  the  lay  reader. 

The  Expository  Time:  London. 

Professor  Paul  Deussen  of  Kied  is  one  of  the  great  students  of  Indian  literature. 
His  Upanishada  has  bad  a  wide  circulation. 

In  this  book  the  name  of  Vedanta  is  applied  to  the  theological-philosophical  sys- 
tem, founded  upon  the  Upanishads  which  may  be  called  the  Dogmatics  of  Brabmanism. 
The  translation  makes  easy  reading  and  yet  it  is  reliable. 
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Card  has  been  prepared  as 
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Products 
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containinii  recipes 
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Removal  Notice 


FORCED  TO  MOVE 


The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  480 
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Royal  Electric 
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556-606  E.  40th  St. 
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U  N  ITV 


SOUL'S  EASTER 

•!•    ♦  4» 

How  West  am  I  tkat  often  in  my  dreams 

Come  lofty  tkougkts  to  waking  kours  unknown ! — 
Airs  as  of  mountain-tops  are  round  me  blown. 

And  soul  upflames  witk  more  tkan  sunrise-keams ; 

Imagination  circles ;   insigkt  gleams 

Unwontedly,  witk  love  and  purpose  sown. 
And  spirit  s  klossoms — in  Elysium  grown — 

Allure  my  keart  along  unfailing  streams. 

O  waking  kours  witk  pains  and  passions  filled; 
Poor  kuman  strivings  for  tke  tkings  tkat  pass  !— 
Rise,  soul,  akove  tkem,  to  serener  keigkts  ; 
Pursue  tke  fairer  deeds  ye  oft  kave  willed. 
Oft  failed  of !    Soon  Nigkt's  visions  fade,  alas ! 
But  Day  s  kigk  conquests  offer  long  deligkts. 

James  Harcourt  West. 

Tuft's  Co  liege,  Massachusetts. 
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Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 

A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  .Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 

RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 


Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  section  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 
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A  MOTHER'S  ADVICE  TO  HER 
SON 


Guard  with  yourself  that  treasure — 
kindness.  Know  how  to  give  without 
liesitation,  how  to  lose  without  regret,, 
how  to  acquire  without  meanness.  Know 
how  to  replace  in  your  heart  by  the 
happiness  of  those  you  love,  the  happi- 
ness that  may  be  wanting  in  yourself. 
Keep  the  hope  of  another  life.  It  is 
there  that  mothers  meet  their  sons  again. 
Love  all  God's  cratures.  Forgive  those 
who  are  ill-conditioned,  resist  those  who 
are  unjust,  and  devote  yourself  to  those 
who  are  great  through  their  virtue. — 
George  Sand. 
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Statistics — 108  "Dry"  Supervisoral 
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1,  1912— Within  the  last  two  years  818 
saloons  have  been  closed  by  ballot,  in 
80  Sui)crvisoral  Districts  and  14  Incor- 
porated Cities,  in  this  is  jurisdiction. 
Two  years  ago,  in  all  California  there 
were  200  "dry"  towns,  there  are  now 
682  "dry"  towns,  and  more  than  one- 
half  the  territory  of  the  state  is  free 
from  saloons. — From  California  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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A  MARCH  EASTER 


I'm  glad  that  Easter  sometimes  comes 
When  wintry  winds  blow  cold. 

No  blade  of  grass  or  bursting  bulb 
Comes  peeping  through  the  mold; 

I'm  glad,  because  it  tests  my  faith 
In  unseen  things  to  be, — 

And  gives  another  God-sent  pledge 
Of  immortality. 

March^  191 3. 


— Althea  a.  Ogden. 


The  unspeakable  ruffianism  with  which  the  Capital 
mob  assailed  and  insulted  the  women  marching  in  the 
suffrage  parade,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  Lewd 
epithets,  adventures  in  tactile  familiarity  with  women, 
scurrile  speech  from  the  sinks  and  stews — these  were 
the  greeting  to  women  who  dared  to  march  for  an 
idea.  Yet  even  out  of  such  evil  does  good  come. 
Those  brutes  who  thought  to  smear  women  with  foul 
speech  have  made  many  thousands  of  votes  for  women. 
Votes,  that  is,  for  civilization  as  represented  by  the 
marchers,  as  over  against  the  savagery  and  obscenity 
of  the  mob.  Those  citizens  of  sewers  have  the  ballot. 
They  hold  it  too  sacred  for  women !  What  gentleman 
can  fail  to  be  for  woman  suffrage  after  the  scenes  in 
Washington!  J.  F.  N. 


"Twenty  Years  of  Life"  is  a  volume  of  sermons  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Van  Ness  of  the  old  Second  Church, 
Boston — the  church  of  Cotton  Mather  and  Emerson — 
one  for  each  year  of  his  pastorate,  selected  by  vote 
of  the  congregation.  As  such,  they  serve  as  signposts 
not  only  of  an  able  and  influential  ministry,  but  of 
the  direction  in  which  religious  thought  is  moving. 
Some  of  them  are  very  striking,  as  for  example,  the 
one  on  "Commercial  Calvinism,"  and  that  one  which 
gives  such  wise  counsel  on  the  difficult  subject  of 
our  own  estimate  of  ourselves,  which  is  often  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  estimate  of  us  by  others. 
They  show  a  vigorous  thinker  in  close  touch  with  the 
currents  and  problems  of  the  years,  a  forth-right 
writer  giving  frank  expression  to  the  faith  that  is 
within  him.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  companionable 
book,  and  a  worthy  celebration  of  twenty  years  in  an 
historic  pulpit.  J.  F.  N. 


The  biography  of  General  Booth,  by  G.  S.  Railton, 
chief  commissioner,  and  for  forty  years  a  near  friend 
of  the  founder,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is  a  life-story 
of  world-interest.  It  is  a  thrilling  chronicle  of  activi- 
ties, of  stern,  brave  fighting  for  half  a  century  for 


,the  social  betterment  of  mankind.  For  the  most  part, 
and  very  wisely,  the  author  lets  General  Booth  tell 
his  own  story,  and  some  of  his  statements  are  rare 
human  documents.  His  tribute  to  his  mother  no  one 
can  forget,  and  the  account  of  his  conversion,  which 
was  the  key  to  his  life,  recalls  a  like  page  in  the  life 
of  Wesley.  Nothing  in  the  legends  of  mediaeval  saints 
surpasses  this  record  in  its  heroism,  its  utter  self- 
abandonment,  its  sense  of  religious  Reality  blended 
with  enthusiasm  for  humanity.  No  doubt  it  was  in 
his  character  as  an  adjuster  of  the  intolerable  desti- 
nies of  the  poor  that  General  Booth  became,  in  his 
later  years,  the  most  revered  figure  in  Europe.  But 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  his  humanitarianism  had 
its  inspiration  in  religion,  and  that  he  was  an  evan- 
gelist before  he  was  a  philanthropist.  Not  since  Wes- 
ley rode  all  over  England  in  his  magnificent  and 
ceaseless  evangel  has  there  been  another  such  soldier 
in  the  wars  of  God.  J.  F.  N. 


Just  now  the  world  echoes  with  the  name  of  David 
Livingstone,  as  his  centennial  approaches — one  of  the 
most  dauntless  and  chivalrous  souls  who  ever  shamed 
indolence  and  despair.  After  reading  his  life — espe- 
cially the  life  by  Sylvester  Horne — one  feels  that  one 
can  never  be  depressed  again.  The  words  of  Isaac 
Taylor  come  to  mind:  "After  forty  years  I  remember 
his  step,  a  characteristic  forward  tread,  firm,  simple, 
resolute,  neither  fast  nor  slow,  no  hurry  and  no  daw- 
dle, but  which  evidently  meant — getting  there!"  Some- 
how  one  hears  that  step  all  through  his  life.  •  From 
his  earliest  years,  when  he  boasted  of  his  difficulties — 
not  ashamed  of  "My  order,  the  honest  poor" — to  the 
very  end,  it  was  a  characteristic  forward  tread. 
Through  dense  forests,  over  miles  of  fever-stricken 
swamps,  with  bleeding  feet,  often — yet  still  there 
echoed  the  forward  tread  which  meant  getting  there. 
He  had  ever  at  his  side  one  friend,  Christ — whom  he 
called  "a  Gentleman  of  the  most  sacred  and  strictest 
honor."  At  last  he  died  on  the  march — but  his  char- 
acteristic forward  tread  is  still  heard.  When  news  of 
his   death   came,   Florence   Nightingale   quoted  the 


imes 


He  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  heaven 

Through  peril,  toil,  and  pain. 
O  God  !  to  us  may  grace  be  given 

To  follow  in  his  train. 

 .  J-  F. 


N. 


Dr.  Hillis  is  preaching  a  series  of  foiirteen  sermons 
on  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, as  a  prelude  to  the  celebration  of  the  Beecher 
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centennial  early  in  the  summer.  They  are  appearing 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  carries  two  pages  of 
sermon  matter  every  Monday  morning,  and  needless 
to  say  they  are  most  interesting.  While  free  from 
excessive  eulogy,  they  yet  lack,  as  such  studies  so 
often  lack,  the  critical  element  needed  to  set  the  sub- 
ject clearly  in  view.  Beecher  is  sorely  in  need  of  such 
treatment,  the  better  to  know  his  real  place  among 
the  teachers  and  leaders  of  men.  In  a  sermon  on 
"Beecher  as  a  Lecturer,"  Dr.  Hillis  quotes  a  passage 
from  a  little  known  lecture  on  Robert  Burns,  which 
my  readers  will  thank  me  for  passing  on  to  them. 
Beecher  explained  Burns  by  excessive  sensibility, 
thus : 

His  one  nature  carried  enough  for  twenty  common  men 
of  force  and  of  feeling.  He  never  trickled  drop  by  drop 
prudentially ;  he  gushed.  He  never  ran  a  slender  thread  of 
silver  water ;  he  came  down  booming  like  one  of  his  own 
streams,  which,  when  a  shower  has  fallen,  rushes  down  the 
mountain.  All  parts  of  his  nature  were  subject  to  this  same  ' 
sudden  overflow.  He  thought  as  dragons  charge,  he  felt  love 
as  prairies  feel  autumnal  iires.  No  man  can  form  an  estimate 
either  of  the  good  or  l)ad  that  was  in  him  who  has  not 
studied  Burns'  heart,  whose  tides  were  deep  as  the  oceans 
and  sometimes  as  tempestuous.  There  was  more  put  into  the 
making  of  Burns  than  any  man  of  his  age.  That  which  he 
had  given  forth  by  no  means  expressed  the  whole  of  what 
he  was.  A  great  deal  of  his  nature  lay  like  undug  treasure 
and  like  unpolished  gold.  His  letters  were  as  wonderful  as 
bis  poems,  and  his  conversation  richer  than  either.  While 
that  half  idiot  Boswcll  was  picking  up  every  stray  acorn  that 
fell  from  that  rough,  rugged  oak,  old  Doctor  Johnson,  how 
mucii  better  would  it  have  been  if  some  Ariel  had  bung  upon 
the  lips  of  Burns,  and  recorded  the  flowers  of  his  inspired 
eloquence !  Now  his  spirit  walks  crowned  with  praises  and 
wreathed  with  loving  sympathies  all  over  the  habitable  globe. 
And  if  every  man  within  these  twenty-four  hours  the  world 
around,  who  should  speak  the  word  of  Burns  with  fond 
admiration  were  ranked  as  his  subject,  no  king  on  earth 
would  have  such  a  realm;  and  if  such  an  one  should  change 
a  feeling  into  a  flower  and  cast  it  down  to  memory,  a  moun- 
tain would  rise,  and  he  should  sit  upon  a  throne  of  blossoms,, 
now  at  length  without  a  thorn. 

  J.  F.  N. 

Editorial  Wanderings 

This  year  the  editor  has  escaped  from  the  March 
v/inds  and  Chicago  haste  and  strain  to  the  broad  do- 
main of  Texas.  Breezy,  hopeful,  growing,  triumphant 
Texas ! 

He  stopped  en  route  to  address  the  Twin  City_ 
Teachers'  Club  of  Moline  and  Rock  Island,  catching 
incidentally  a  glimpse  of  the  Tri-City  Club  at  their 
monthly  banquet  in  Moline,  where  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Moline  gave  an  address  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  he  had  recently  visited  and  which  was 
graphically  interpreted  by  the  camera, — which  tells  no 
lies.  With  its  help  we  were  able  to  see  the  great 
project  in  process  and  we  were  almost  able  to  hear 
the  puf¥s  of  the  great  steam  lifters  and  the  laugh  of 
the  workers.  Environed  by  science,  sanitary  wisdom 
and  sure  pay  this  toil  in  the  tropics  becomes  buoyant. 

The  first  stop  in  Texas  was  at  Dallas.  Here  eight 
restful  but  somewhat  busy  days  were  spent.  With 
t,he  kindly  help  of  the  indispensable  stenographer  the 
accusing  letters  brought  from  the  "unanswered"  crate 


were  disposed  of,  and  new  schemes  disturbing  the 
sleep  of  the  Editor,  were  projected  on  paper  and 
entrusted  to  the  mail,  thus  relieving  the  brain  and 
leaving  it  free  for  dreamless  sleep. 

The  visit  to  San  Antonio  whither  I  went  to  offer 
Brother  George  Badger  a  Sunday  lift  in  his  Unitarian 
Mission,  ended  in  making  three  addresses  instead  of 
one  within  the  compass  of  twenty-four  hours.  Monday 
noon  I  was  welcomed  to  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
"Woman's  Suffrage  Club  of  San  Antonio."  It  was 
a  gathering  of  over  one  hundred  women,  with  a  "sure 
enough"  Mexican  dinner  at  one  of  the  cafes  where  they 
are  expert  in  the  business.  There  was  a  peppery 
element  in  the  diet  that  might  have  provoked  vehement 
if  not  explosive  suffragette  demonstrations,  but  this 
was  a  gathering  of  Suffragists,  not  Suffragettes,  and 
the  Editor  of  Unity  was  given  an  opportunity  to  plead 
for  the  general  cause,  which  was  unnecessary  in  that 
presence,  and  to  do  what  seemed  to  him  the  more 
necessary  thing,  that  was,  plead  for  the  general  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  women  themselves  in  view  of 
the  sure  coming  of  the  great  enfranchisement.  A 
nation  is  not  to  be  served  by  the  adding  of  women's 
votes  in  support  of  the  old  masculine  militancy  and 
"mannish,"  not  manly,  boisterousness,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  domestic  ideas  which  should  obtain  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs ;  this  is  to  be  when  woman  comes 
to  her  own.  It  is  sad  to  find  in  this  beautiful  south- 
land women  who  are  still  willing  to  accept  as  inevitable 
and  final  for  all  time  the  logic  of  the  gun  and  the 
heroism  of  the  sword. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  state. 
The  Legislature  was  in  session  and  hotels  crowded. 
This  was  not  an  invited  stop.  I  was  lured  there  by 
the  memory  of  a  fellowship  reaching  back  into  the 
earlier  days  of  Unity.  There  may  be  a  few  readers 
left  who  remember  the  welcome  contributions  to 
Unity  from  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Wheelock  of  Austin, 
Texas.  He  was  a  gentleman  with  rare  spiritual  in- 
sight. He  first  came  south  as  chaplain  of  a  New 
Hampshire  regiment  which  served  the  cause  of  the 
freedmen.  After  the  war  he  stayed  in,  and  worked 
with  and  for,  the  South.  He  taught  the  southerners 
to  love  and  trust  him,  and  as  rare  a  transformation, 
he  was  taught  to  love  and  honor  the  Southern  Heroes, 
their  friends  and  their  families.  Van  Hoist,  in  the 
"Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,"  quotes 
from  an  address  by  Mr.  Wheelock  delivered  in  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  the  following  words :  "John  Brown 
is  the  first  plague  launched  by  Jehovah  at  the  head 
of  this  immense  and  embodied  wickedness,  the  rest 
will  follow  and  then  comes  the  end." 

For  eight  years  he  served  as  pastor  of  a  little  Uni- 
tarian band  in  this  capital  city,  then  came  old  age 
and  the  end.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
visible  mission  of  Mr.  Wheelock  in  Austin  came  to 
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an  end.  His  friends  have  never  had  the  heart  to  look 
for  his  successor,  and  still  the  name  of  Wheelock  is 
magic  in  Austin ;  once,  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  my  stay  there,  a  genial  loving  eager  crowd  of  some 
fifty  listeners  gathered  to  hear  the  words  of  the  man 
from  Chicago,  whose  chief  credentials  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  "Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock"  and 
Editor  of  Unity, — the  paper  that  printed  Mr.  Wheel- 
ock's  sermons.  This  modest  scholar  requested  that 
all  his  sermons  and  manuscripts  be  burned  at  his  death 
and  this  was  done  though  it  was  a  hard  task.  There 
now  survives  only  a  few  deliverances  which  had  been 
already  published ;  one  a  little  book  under  the  name 
of  "Proteus." 

Two  years  ago  the  discerning  mind  of  Paul  Carus, 
with  the  generous  resources  of  the  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Chicago,  reproduced  in  beautiful 
form  this  little  prose  poem  of  evolution  under  the 
title  of  "Proteus,  a  Rhapsory  on  Man,"  with  a  bio- 
graphical note  by  a  loving  disciple.  It  is  charming 
and  beautiful  in  form,  poetic  in  conception  and  rich 
in  spiritual  insight. 

A  glimpse  was  given  the  Editor  of  Unity  of  Texas 
University,  and  a  chance  to  face  the  boys  and  girls 
at  the  Chapel  Exercise  with  a  fifteen-minute  address, 
and  the  opportunity  to  shake  hands  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  of  the  library  force — who  are 
more  or  less  fresh  from  the  halls  of  the  universities 
of  Wisconsin,  Chicago  and  other  northern  institutions. 

One  half  hour  was  spent  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
and  another  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Look- 
ing down  from  the  gallery  on  the  Senate  Chamber 
where  an  orator  was  tearing  himself  into  shreds  over 
the  oft  repeated  refrain  of  "The  Grand  Old  State  of 
Texas,"  the  writer  noticed  on  the  bright  red  carpet 
great  white  cardboards  on  which  were  printed  in  large 
bold  black  letters,  "Please  Don't  Spit  on  the  Floor?" 
Spittoons  were  apparently  sufficiently  numerous  to 
render  such  placards  unnecessary,  but  I  was  told  that 
the  marksmanship  of  some  of  these  legislators  is  not 
so  accurate  with  the  quid  as  with  the  bullet.  This 
polite  request  reminded  me  of  similar  exhibitions  in 
the  beautiful  new  million  and  a  half  dollar  capitol 
of  Arkansas  when  two  years  ago  it  was  opened  for 
occupancy,  the  interior,  resplendent  in  its  beautiful 
marble  stairways,  halls  and  railings,  was  literally  cov- 
ered with  placards  "Please  Use  the  Spittoons?"  There 
is  an  old  story,  I  know  not  how  well  verified,  that  the 
habit  of  Texas  legislators  was  to  use  the  register  open- 
ings in  the  floor  as  receptacles  for  their  expectorations, 
until  they  became  the  source  of  disease  and  the  session 
had  to  be  adjourned  for  renovation  of  the  hall. 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  not  peculiar  to  the  South ; 
the  everlasting  cigar  and  still  more  subtle  cigarette 
befoul  the  atmosphere  in  northern  legislative  halls, 
scarcely  less  offensively. 


My  next  stop  was  in  Fort  Worth,  the  headquarters 
of  the  great  Texas  cattle  trade.  The  city  was  gay 
with  decorations  and  in  readiness  for  the  "Fat  Stock 
Show"  which  was  about  to  open.  -  I  was  booked  for 
a  lecture  in  the  Methodist  Church  under  the  auspices 
of  the  "Sorosis," — the  woman's  club.  Mr.  Rice,  pastor 
of  the  church,  who  is  a  post-graduate  of  the  Chicago 
University  and  who  heard  me  lecture  when  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, gave  me  a  warm  welcome  and  a  royal  intro- 
duction. Besides  this  lecture  I  found  myself  sched- 
uled for  an  address  before  the  "Texas  Christian 
University," — an  institution  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Christian  fellowship, — and  an  afternoon  address  before 
the  High  School.  Texas  is  in  the  denominational 
college  stage.  The  denominations  are  very  free  in 
contributing  to  the  support  of  their  specific  colleges. 
There  will  come  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  they  will 
ameliorate  their  sectarianism  and  abandon  the  denomi- 
national emphasis  in  education. 

Last  Saturday  found  the  Editor  back  in  Dallas 
again  enjoying  the  home-like  comforts  of  the  Oriental 
Hotel ;  and  yesterday  morning,  Sunday,  March  9,  he 
gave  a  pulpit  lift  to  the  Rev.  George  Gilmore  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  here,  which  has  only  just  come 
into  the  happy  possession  of  a  commodious,  suitable 
and  attractive  house  of  worship,  which  the  Jewish 
congregation  had  outgrown. 

There  are  Galveston,  Houston,  Dallas,  and  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  yet  on  the  list  of  engagements  to 
be  filled  as  I  swing  around  the  circle  homeward,  where 
I  am  due,  as  has  been  my  wont,  for  many  years,  to 
conduct  the  Good  Friday  Services  on  the  21st  of 
March.    More  anon. 


Dallas,  Texas,  March  10,  1913. 

Ecce  Deus 

THE  OTHER  SIDE 

Now  that  Dr.  Mann  has  called  attention  to  the 
Benjamin  Smith  book,  "Ecce  Deus,"  apparently  with 
approval,  it  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  state  the 
other  side.  At  any  rate,  not  all  of  us  can  set  so  much 
store  by  a  book  which,  instead  of  being  a  contribution 
to  scholarship,  is  a  curiosity  of  extreme  polemics.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  interesting  as  a  feat  of  imagination, 
soaring  arily  above  the  trammels  of  fact,  logic  and 
reality  in  all  manner  of  flights.  But  as  a  thesis  put 
forth  in  the  grave  name  of  scholarship,  it  is  to  laugh. 

Of  course,  it  is  idle  to  guess  at  what  might  have 
happened  had  not  something  else  occurred.  But  to 
say  that  Christ  did  not  create  Christianity,  but  was 
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created  by  it;  tliat  by  a  mere  chance,  as  it  were,  an 
humble  teacher  of  spiritual  and  magnetic  attraction 
became  the  point  of  coalescence  and  crystallization 
of  a  consensus  of  expectation,  and  the  center  of  a 
dream  edifice — that  is  simply  absurd.  A  sense  of 
humor,  to  say  nothing  of  a  sense  of  history  and  its 
forces,  should  have  made  it  imi)ossible  to  state  such 
a  thesis  seriously. 

Professor  Drews,  in  "The  Christ  Myth,"  betrays 
himself  entirely.  Back  of  that  book  is  a  dogma  to 
establish  which  the  author  is  willing,  apparently,  to 
go  to  any  length.  He  writes  as  an  almost  fanatical 
monist,  and  in  bitter  opposition  to  what  he  calls  "the 
poor  and  soulless  faith  in  a  personal  God,  in  freedom 
and  immortality."  His  reason  for  wishing  to  get  rid 
of  the  historical  Jesus  is  that  He  is  "the  chief  obstacle 
to  a  monistic  religion."  By  that  bias  the  book  must 
be  judged,  and  as  such  it  is  a  hodge-podge,  taking 
familiar  things  which  every  one  knows  and  mixing 
them  with  much  that  nobody  knows  except  the  author, 
and  stirring  the  whole  into  a  syllabub,  in  which  any- 
thing may  mean  anything  else.  He  has  read  "a  fright- 
ful lot,"  as  Goethe  would  say,  but  his  book  is  valu- 
able chiefly  as  an  example  of  how  far  a  dogma  will 
lead  a  man. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion — or,  as  Mr. 
Dooley  said,  he  will  have  it  whether  he  has  a  right  to 
it  or  not.  Professor  Drews  has  a  right  to  be  a  monist. 
The  validity  of  monism  as  a  philosophy  of  religion 
is  not  here  the  question.  He  has  a  right  to  attack  the 
historicity  of  Jesus.  Meanwhile,  some  of  us  will  take 
note  of  the  bias  of  his  book,  and  judge  it  not  as  an 
achievement  of  grave,  impartial  scholarship,  but  as 
an  example  of  polemics  as  unfair,  as  untrustworthy, 
as  any  the  old  dogmatists  can  offer. 

The  case  is  not  better,  but  even  worse,  with  "Ecce 
Deus."  The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  simply  a  monotheistic  movement,  with 
a  strong  moral  tinge,  which  vivified  a  number  of 
mythological  elements  in  contemporary  syncretism. 
The  author  is  entitled  to  hold  that  thesis  and  defend 
it.  No  one  wishes  to  muzzle  him,  much  less  pillory 
him.  But  when  he  poses  as  an  announcer  of  startling 
facts,  hitherto  unknown  or  suppressed,  lest  the  Chris- 
tian edifice  be  shaken  and  shattered  by  them,  it  is  too 
much.  That  is  the  sure  token  of  an  amateur.  Indeed, 
if  one  may  be  candid  without  being  unkind,  as  an 
example  of  amazing  conceit  this  book  has  not  another 
to  match  it.  Listen : 

The  writer  seems  to  have  proved  clearly  in  a  work  (yet 
in  MSS.)  on  "Gnostic  Elements  in  the  New  Testament,"  that 
the  New  Testament  parallels  to  preserved  Gnostic  passages 
are  almost  without  exception  younger  than  Gnostic  corre- 
spondents. 

The  writer  completed  in  September,  1909,  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  Mark,  verse  by  verse;  since  then  the  importunacy 
of  professional  duties  has  prevented  final  revision  and  prep- 
aration for  the  press. 

What  a-  pity !  Having  used  his  odd  hours  in  work- 


ing out  his  thesis  that  "there  are  no  texts  in  the  Gos- 
pels that  indicate  that  the  Jesus  was  a  man,"  he  is  un- 
happily detained  from  making  it  known  to  a  startled 
world — and  thus  utterly  confounding  the  industrious 
scholarship  of  ages.  Alas!  that  our  modern  life  is 
so  hurried  and  crowded  with  i)rofessional  duties! 
"Let  no  one  suppose,"  we  are  also  warned  in  the 
preface,  "that  the  author's  quiver  is  herewith  emp- 
tied." No  one  had  supposed  it.  Such  an  imagination 
as  Professor  Smith  possesses  is  not  easily  exhausted. 
Take  these  precious  examples : 

It  is  as  the  final  efflorescence  of  the  Judaeo-Graeco- 
Roman  spirit,  of  the  Asiatic-European  soul,  that  Christianity 
is  wholly  intelligible  and  infinitely  significant. 

Even  if  we  had  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  pre-Christian 
Jesus-cult,  we  should  be  compelled  to  affirm  its  existence  with 
undiminished  decision. 

Of  course  we  should!  What  does  evidence  have  to 
do  with  so  obvious  an  affirmation.  No  doubt  the  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Professor  not  yet  given  to  a  waiting  world.  Wit- 
ness the  assertion  that  the  New  Testament  writers 
were  wise  enough  to  study  the  "Republic"  of  Plato 
and  comparative  religion,  and  that  their  researches 
met  a  real  need  of  the  age.  After  that  anything  is 
possible.  Such  a  historical  sense  is  more  than  equal  to 
any  problems  which  may  be  left  over.  Who  said  that 
this  matter-of-fact  land  of  ours  is  destitute  of  im- 
agination ! 

One  regrets  to  have  to  write  in  this  way,  but  the 
case  deserves  it.  One  is  willing  to  listen,  gratefully, 
to  authentic  scholarship,  but  when  books  of  this  sort 
are  put  forth  as  scholarly — and,  in  deed  scientific — 
one  has  that  weary  feeling  which  our  patent-medicine 
men  talk  about  in  the  early  spring.  The  more  so, 
when  we  are  informed  that  the  scholars  of  the  world 
are  craven  cowards  who  dare  not  face  the  facts!  If 
liberalism  takes  up  with  books  of  this  ilk,  it  will  soon 
be  a  rare  curiosity  in  the  museum  of  defunct  cults. 
Dear  Mr.  Mann,  please  put  on  your  glasses  and  read 
"Ecce  Deus"  again. 

As  for  the  other  side,  it  has  been  admirably  stated 
many  times  of  late^ — briefly  and  notably  by  David 
Smith  in  "The  Historic  Jesus."  He  writes  with  the 
precision  and  caution  of  the  real  scholar,  seeking  the 
facts  rather  than  spinning  and  elaborating  a  mere 
fancy  with  serene  indit¥erence  to,  the  methods  of  his- 
tory. He  does  not  profess  to  know  all  kinds  of  things 
never  heard  of  by  any  scholar  before.  His  style  is 
pellucid,  and  behind  it  is  a  full  and  ample  knowledge 
of  sources  and  of  the  issues  involved.  I  commend 
this  little  book  to  busy  folk  who  may  wish  to  know 
the  other  side.  Joseph  Fort  Newton. 


To  make  some  work  of  God's  creation  a  little  fruitfuller, 
better,  more  worthy  of  God,  to  make  some  human  hearts  a 
little  wiser,  manfuller,  happier,  more  blessed,  less  accursed, — 
it  is  the  work  for  a  god. — Thomas  Carlyle. 
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The  Hope  of  the  Dark  Continent 

An  Address  by 
FREDERICK  STARR 
At  All  Souls  Church 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE.  CHICAGO 
March  9,  1913 

In  the  years  1905  and  1906  I  made  my  first  journey 
into  Africa  and  spent  something  over  one  year  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  continent,  in  the  Congo  Free  State. 

In  order  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  we  took 
steamer  from  Antwerp,  Belgium.  We  made  various 
stops  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  among  other 
points  we  stopped  at  Freetown,  in  the  English  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone.  Having  some  hours  to  wait  in  port, 
the  passengers  went  on  shore  to  get  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  When  we  came  back  on  board 
the  ship,  everything  was  changed.  Up  to  that  time  we 
had  our  white  crew, — Germans,  Belgians,  Dutchmen, 
EngHshmen, — but  when  we  came  back  from  our  visit 
to  the  town  we  found  their  places  taken  by  black  boys, 
and  the  whole  ship  seemed  to  be  swarming  with  them. 
When  we  enter  the  tropical  regions,  the  white  man  as 
a  workman  ceases  to  be  of  much  use,  and  black  boys 
are  taken  on  board  to  perform  the  hard  labor  of  the 
ship  during  its  further  voyage.  I  noticed  soon  that 
these  boys,  most  of  them,  talked  English ;  that  they 
were  not  Sierra  Leone  boys,  but  from  Liberia;  and 
they  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  that  their 
tribe  was  known  as  Kru  people,  that  they  never  had 
been  slaves,  and  that  without  them  the  white  men's 
ship  would  be  of  little  use  along  the  West  Coast. 
They  took  great  interest  in  pointing  out  to  me  their 
country,  as  we  sailed  along  not  far  from  the  coast 
of  Liberia.  From  time  to  time  they  called  my  atten- 
tion to  some  town  or  village  which  could  be  seen  dis- 
tantly. They  told  me  about  their  own  little  villages 
and  about  their  dififerent  tribes.  I  thought  that  some 
time  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  where  these  Kru 
boys  came  from. 

Probably  it  waS  the  fact  that  we  were  near  Liberia, 
that  impelled  the  captain  of  our  steamer  to  indulge 
about  this  time  in  various  stories  and  anecdotes.  He 
never  tired  of  telling  witty  stories  about  the  Black 
Republic ;  he  sneered  at  it ;  he  laughed  at  its  officers, — 
their  port  regulations,  their  customs-house  rules ;  he 
took  great  pride  in  telling  how  he  and  other  British 
captains  evaded  their  laws ;  he  seemed  to  think  it  was 
a  great  joke  that  the  little  Black  Republic  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  was  a  dismal  failure. 

Returning  a  year  later,  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with 
the  chief  engineer  of  our  steamer,  and  he  too  had 
much  to  say  about  Liberia.  He  told  me  about  Sir 
Harry  Johnston's  brilliant  scheme,  and  how,  through 
Sir  Harry's  enterprise  and  skill,  the  little  republic 
would  soon,  be  practically  a  part  of  the  British  empire 
and  cease  to  exist  as  an  independent  nation. 

Now,  these  three  things,  my  contact  with  the  Kru 
boys,  the  funny  jokes  and  slurring  criticisms  of  our 
captain,  and  the  fact  that  Sir  Harry  was  believed  to 
have  practically  attached  Liberia  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, interested  me  and  I  decided  that  I  would  visit 
Liberia  some  time.   Years  passed  without  my  doing 


so,  but  last  summer  I  found  myself  really  on  my  way 
to  Liberia. 

We  reached  Liberia  at  the  end  of  August,  which  is 
the  worst  season  of  the  year;  it  is  the  time  of  the  fall 
rains,  and  we  were  assured  that  through  the  month 
of  September  we  might  expect  to  see  rains  every  day 
and  all  day  long.  It  was  not  quite  as  bacl  as  that,  but 
it  was  bad  enough.  I  spent  September  in  a  trip  into 
the  interior,  and  Sir  Harry  says  that  the  interior  of 
Liberia  is  the  least  known  part  of  Africa.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  true ;  I  presume  that  there,  only  a  few 
miles  back  from  the  West  Coast,  are  districts  that  are 
less  known  by  the  white  man  than  even  the  very  heart 
of  the  Dark  Continent. 

What  is  Africa  today,  looked  at  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Africa  for  the  Africans?  Just  now  there  is  a 
great  cry  the  world  over  for  autonomy.  America  for 
Americans !  Latin  America  for  the  Latin  Americans ! 
Asia  for  the  Asians !  How  about  Africa  for  the 
Africans  ? 

Do  you  realize  that  only  two  little  pieces  of  the 
Dark  Continent  are  left  in  the  hands  of  Africans? 
There  is  Abyssinia  over  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  north  half  of  the  continent;  it  has  still  its  own 
king  or  emperor.  On  the  West  Coast  there  is  little 
Liberia.  The  name  means  liberty,  and  the  capital  city, 
Monrovia,  is  named  after  one  of  our  own  Presidents, 
the  author  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Two  small  coun- 
tries only  are  left  in  Africa  to  Africans.  Liberia  is 
the  only  portion  left  in  the  hands  of  black  men,  be- 
cause Abyssinia  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  black 
man's  country.  All  the  rest  of  the  continent  is  divided 
up  among  white  exploiters. 

Is  Liberia  a  failure?  Is  it  true  that  the  only  part 
of  the  Dark  Continent,  which  remains  in  the  hands  of 
African  negroes,  in  its  government,  is  a  contemptible 
failure? 

In  studying  Liberia,  we  must  remember  how  it  was 
founded.   What  is  Liberia? 

In  a  sense  Liberia  is  our  own  and  only  colony ;  it 
is  the  only  part  of  the  world  which  we  ourselves  have 
settled  and  developed. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  people  here  in  Chicago, 
some  in  my  audience,  who,  when  Liberia  is  mentioned, 
think  of  it  as  a  colony  founded  by  the  philanthropy 
and  benevolence  of  Americans. 

I  do  not  want  to  underestimate  our  philanthropy  and 
benevolence,  but  neither  do  I  want  to  over-rate  them. 
Liberia  was  founded  from  America;  it  was  populated 
with  freed  blacks  sent  back  from  this  country  ;  they 
were  aided  in  returning  to  the  Dark  Continent ;  we 
founded  Liberia,  but  there  was  not  very  much  philan- 
thropy or  benevolence  in  the  act. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  did  a  great  and 
good  work,  but  it  was  originated  by  slaveholders  and 
for  slaveholders'  interests ;  the  black  people  that  we 
sent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  we  sent  because  we 
considered  them  a  nuisance,  a  danger, — because  we 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  them ;  Liberia  was  founded  by 
dumping  free  blacks  by  the  United  States  on  that 
western  coast. 

What  is  Liberia?  Liberia  today  is  a  nation  among 
the.  nations  of  the  world.  She  has  h.er  independent 
government ;  she  has  her  President,  Vice-President, 
Cabinet,  houses  of  Congress,  Supreme  Court ;  Liberia 
has  developed  a  consular  service ;  consuls  and  diplo- 
matic agents  from  foreign  countries  reside  at  Mon- 
rovia ;  she  has  consuls  representing  her  in  many  lands. 
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She  has  been  recognized  as  an  independent  nation  by 
Great  Britain,  by  France,  by  Brazil,  by  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  and  other  nations  of  the  world.  By  the 
way,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  she  was  settled 
from  America,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  United 
States  recognized  her  independence.  And  why?  Be- 
cause if  America  should  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  republic  which  she  had  aided  to  establish,  there 
would  be  a  black  man  representing  that  nation  in  the 
capital  city  of  Washington !  It  was  hard  at  one  time 
for  America  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 

What  is  Liberia?  Is  she  a  failure? 

Of  course,  in  judging  whether  Liberia  is  a  failure 
or  not,  we  must  compare  her  with  something  else 
which  we  consider  a  success.  Shall  we  compare  Libe- 
ria with  Senegal,  which  is  one  of  the  best  colonies 
of  France,  or  with  Sierra  Leone,  founded  and  devel- 
oped by  Britain? 

Is  it  fair  to  make  .such  a  comparison  ?  What  is  true 
in  regard  to  Senegal  ?  What  is  true  in  regard  to  Sierra 
Leone?  Well,  first  there  has  always  been  between 
those  colonies  and  their  parent  nations  a  close,  inti- 
mate,' friendly,  connection.  Sierra  Leone  has  always 
had  the  interest  of  Great  Britain;  she  has  been  in  con- 
stant contact  with  the  mother  country ;  she  has  always 
looked  upon  Great  Britain  as  her  founder  and  Great 
Britain  has  always  recognized  the  claims  of  the  colony 
upon  her.  Great  Britain  is  proud  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
of  its  development ;  Sierra  Leone  is  proud  of  the  great 
nation  to  whom  she  owes  her  existence. 

In  the  second  place,  what  is  true  in  regard  to  Sierra 
Leone  and  Senegal  ?  They  have  always  had  the  mother 
country's  protection.  When  the  settlers  of  Senegal  and 
Sierra  Leone  have  had  trouble  with  the  wild  natives 
of  the  interior,  what  has  happened  ?  They  have  had 
European  officers,  European  soldiers,  European  train- 
ing, European  money  to  protect  them  against  attack ; 
if  there  had  been  aggression  on  the  frontiers  of  Sene- 
gal or  Sierra  Leone  by  foreign  nations,  what  would 
have  occurred  ?  The  whole  force  of  the  mother  country 
would  be  ready  to  protect  the  cherished  colony. 

In  the  third  place,  what  is  true  in  regard  to  Senegal 
and  Sierra  Leone?  They  have  had  the  vast  capital  of 
the  mother  countries  to  aid  in  their  development.  What 
is  it  that  has  made  Sierra  Leone  rich  and  prosperous? 
What  is  it  that  today  makes  Senegal  the  wonder  of  the 
western  coast?  It  is  the  fact  that  the  hoarded  millions 
of  the  home  lands  are  placed  in  service  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  resources  of  the  colonies. 

In  the  next  place,  these  colonies  have  had  encourag- 
ing interest  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  instruction ; 
the  home  countries  have  founded  schools,  sent  teach- 
ers, encouraged  missions,  founded  churches,  and  built 
schoolhouses  and  chapels  for  Sierra  Leone  and  for 
Senegal. 

And  then,  of  course,  England  and  France  have  sent 
their  choicest  men  as  governors ;  they  have  devised 
wise  laws ;  they  have  done  all  that  human  wisdom 
could  do  to  give  good  government  to  their  little 
colonies. 

Ah  well,  you  want  me  to  compare  Sierra  Leone  and 
Senegal  with  Liberia?  What  mother  country  had  Li- 
beria? What  love  and  affection  has  there  been  be- 
tween her  and  the  United  States?  What  pride  has 
there  been  on  our  part  because  of  Liberia's  achieve- 
ments ;  and  what  pride  has  there  been  on  their  part 
in  our  grandeur  among  the  nations  of  the  world? 

Liberia  has  had  its  battles  to  fight  with  natives. 


There  was  a  time  when  only  thirty-five  men  were  able 
to  bear  guns  and  had  to  fight  against  an  enemy  that 
numbered  hundreds ;  since  then  Liberians  have  had 
repeated  native  wars.  But  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  American  government  maintained'  a  force 
in  Liberia  to  protect  the  colonists  against  the  wild 
natives,  many  of  them  representing  warlike  and  can- 
nibal tribes. 

Then  there  have  been  neighbors  crowding  on  Li- 
beria. England  on  the  one  side  and  France  on  the 
other,  on  every  possible  excuse,  have  crowded,  stolen 
territory  browbeaten  and  robbed  the  little  Black  Re- 
public. Liberia  has  lost  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
area  to  her  aggressive  neighbors,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  hand  raised  by  the  mother  country  to  protect 
her. 

As  to  education !  Remember  what  the  people  were 
who  went  there ;  they  were  slaves  freed  from  bond- 
age ;  they  were  free  blacks,  whom  we  were  unwilling^ 
should  associate  with  our  children,  whom  we  would 
not  permit  to  go  to  our  public  schools.  Some  were 
Africans,  caught  in  slaving  ships  as  they  were  being 
brought  across  to  be  sold  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  who  were  carried  back  and  dumped  upon  the  Li- 
berian  people  for  development.  And  the  Liberians,  if 
they  learned  to  read,  had  to  pay  for  their  own  schools ; 
Liberia  had  to  build  its  own  churches,  pay  its  own 
teachers,  hire  its  own  ministers.  It  is  true  that  there 
have  been  some  Christian  teachers  and  preachers  sent 
there,  but  for  the  most  part  the  burden  of  education 
has  fallen  upon  the  black  man  himself,  with  little  sym- 
pathy from  outside  and  little  help  from  the  mother 
country. 

And,  of  course,  we  have  not  sent  them  governors. 
Liberia  was  under  the  Colonization  Society  from  1820 
until  1847.  During  that  period  the  Society  sent  agents 
to  govern  and  direct  the  colony  and  the  United  States 
government  sent  agents  to  attend  to  the  af¥airs  of  re- 
turned slaves — understand,  by  returned  slaves,  I  mean 
people  who  were  being  carried  as  slaves  on  slave  ships 
to  America  and  who  were  captured  and  sent  to  Libe- 
ria. In  1847  Liberia  declared  its  independence  and 
became  a  nation.  So  we  may  safely  say  that  we  have 
done  little  to  train  her  in  good  government. 

You  ask  me  to  make  a  comparison  between  Liberia 
without  these  advantages  and  Senegal  and  Sierra 
Leone  with  them.  Is  it  just  to  expect  as  much  from 
a  handful  of  descendants  from  slaves  and  poor  freed- 
men  as  from  the  inhabitants  of  wealthy  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  and  France? 

Yet,  I  am  willing  to  make  the  comparison.  It  is  not 
just,  but  we  will  make  it.  We  find  in  Liberia  today 
black  people  who  are  living  in  comfort,  who  read  and 
write,  who  talk  intelligently,  who  are  members  of 
Christian  churches  and  who  undertake  enterprises  for 
the  improvement  of  the  natives  around  them ;  people 
who  dress  well,  who  live  well,  who  have  comfortable 
houses  and  who  feel  that  they  are  something  in  the 
world. 

Talk  about  dressing  well !  Sir  Harry  Johnston  speaks 
of  Liberia  as  "the  land  of  the  cult  of  the  dress  suit." 
It  is  so.  On  public  occasions,  you  may  see  more  men, 
proportionally,  on  the  streets  of  Monrovia,  dressed  in 
dress  suits  and  stovepipe  hats  than  in  any  other  city 
that  I  know. 

They  took  over  with  them  the  notions  and  ideals  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  old  southern 
homes.    They  had  seen  their  masters  dress  well  and 
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eat  well  and  live  well ;  and,  when  they  went  over  and 
found  themselves  free  men,  they  wanted  to  live  well 
and  dress  well  and  eat  well.  The  houses  in  Monrovia 
are  like  nothing  else  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
There  are  good  houses  in  Sierre  Leone  and  Senegal, 
of  course,  and  plenty  of  them,  but  the  Monrovian 
house  is  the  Southern  plantation  house ;  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  house  that  master  and  mistress  used  to  live 
in,  where  the  young  people  of  "the  family"  were 
brought  up.  When  those  poor  freedmen  got  to  Africa, 
they  introduced  the  plantation  type  of  house ;  they 
dressed  like  old  master  dressed;  they  wanted  to  be  in 
some  other  respects  like  old  master.  Thus,  they  did 
not  want  to  work  with  their  hands.  They  did  not  have 
to — there  were  plenty  of  "bush  niggers"  in  Liberia  to 
do  the  hard  work.  Curious  thing,  those  people  spoke 
of  themselves  as  zvhite  men,  and  they  called  the  people 
of  the  forest  "bush  niggers ;"  they  look  upon  them  as 
some  quite  inferior  order  of  beings — naturally. 

It  is  something  to  find  a  little  population  where  the 
people  know  more  than  those  about  them,  are  happy, 
live  well,  dress  well  and  have  comfortable  homes ;  it  is 
something  of  an  achievement,  I  think,  for  those  poor 
black  men  to  have  accomplished. 

Then,  of  course,  they  really  have  a  government ; 
and  I  think  it  is  almost  a  miracle.  It  is  upon  the  popu- 
lation of  civilized,  English-speaking,  christian  black 
people  of  Liberia  that  the  government  of  the  country 
rests.  How  many  are  there  of  them?  Just  about 
12,000. 

Take  an  American  town  of  12,000  people  and  re- 
quire that  town  to  produce  a  President  of  a  republic, — 
not  a  mere  town  government,  you  understand,  but  a 
President  of  a  republic, — a  Vice-President,  a  Cabinet, 
a  Legislature  of  two  houses  and  a  Supreme  Court  of 
perhaps  five  judges.  How  many  of  our  towns  of 
12,000  intelligent  white  people,  with  all  our  opportu- 
nities and  advantages,  could  do  it  successfully?  Yet 
Liberia  has  done  it  wonderfully  well.  She  has  devel- 
oped a  government, — patterned  too  closely,  I  think, 
after  our  own, — and  that  government  for  more  than 
sixty  years  has  been  maintained  in  the  face  of  hos- 
tility from  both  her  neighbors.  While  she  has  been 
laughed  at  and  scoffed  at,  her  State  papers  and  her 
diplomatic  dealings  with  other  nations  indicate  that 
she  is  neither  inferior  nor  ignorant.  In  fact  her  skill 
in  dealing  with    public  matters  has  been  remarkable. 

Liberia  has  an  area  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
State  of  Ohio ;  Ohio  has  about  40,000  square  miles 
and  Liberia  has  something  like  43,000.  There  are 
about  12,000  people  in  Liberia,  who  claim  civilization 
and  Christianity,  who  call  themselves  Liberians,  and 
most  of  whom  are  descended  from  blacks  from  Amer- 
ica. They  live  scattered  in  something  like  a  dozen 
little  settlements  near  the  coast.  Next  to  these  12,000 
Liberians  are  about  30,000  Kru  and  Grebo — fishing 
people,  boating  people,  the  people  who  supply  black 
crews  for  the  white  man's  steamers ;  these  people  live 
along  the  coast  and  occupy  portions  left  unoccupied 
by  the  little  settlements  of  Liberians.  Then  back  in 
that  unknown  interior,  the  least  known  part  of  Africa, 
there  live  perhaps  a  million  bush  folk.  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  claims  that  there  are  two  millions,  but  the 
figure  is  surely  excessive.  They  are  barbarians ;  men 
who  have  their  own  languages  and  know  no  English ; 
they  form  about  twenty  different  tribes,  all  having 
their  own  customs  and  ways,,  all  of  them  polygamists, 
all  of  them  slave-holding — some  of  them  cannibals; 


many  of  them  never  have  seen  a  white  man  in  their 
lives.  And  these  tribes  are  to  be  kept  in  order,  kept 
from  making  trouble  with  neighbors,  and  brought,  if 
possible,  into  relations  with  the  civilized  world. 

You  get  that,  do  you?  Twelve  thou.sand  Liberians, 
thirty  thousand  Kru,  and  about  one  million  barbaric, 
untrained,  black  people  living  back  in  the  bush. 

Take  the  State  of  Ohio ;  take  Bellairc,  a  little  town 
of  12,000 ;  divide  the  people  of  Bellaire  into  ten  or 
twelve  little  settlements  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie ; 
now,  put  along  that  shore  about  30,000  ignorant  fish- 
ermen ;  then  fill  the  country  of  Ohio,  lying  back,  with 
one  million  wild  Indians,  and  you  have  about  the 
problem  that  Liberia  has.  That  is  what  she  has  to  deal 
with,  and  the  wonder  is  that  long  since  she  has  not 
fallen  under  the  burden  and  ceased  to  be  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Of  course  I  have  some  criticisms  to  make  of  the 
Liberians.  As  I  h.ave  already  stated,  they  do  not  like 
to  work  much.  No,  they  do  not  like  to  work ;  they  do 
not  like  to  carry  things  ;  they  do  not  want  to  work  in  the 
fields.  Their  ancestors  used  to  work  in  the  fields  before 
they  went  over  there;  one  reason  they  went  there  was 
that  they  did  not  want  to  work  in  the  fields  any  longer 
and  they  have  not  worked  in  the  fields  very  much. 
There  is  little  agriculture  being  done  by  the  Liberians. 
They  find  it  more  enjoyable  to  trade,  and  they  have 
been  traders  ever  since  the  first  settlers  went  there. 

Then  there  is  always  another  way  of  escape  from 
manual  labor — that  of  the  professional  life.  Every- 
where people,  who  don't  want  to  work  with  their  hands, 
honestly  and  decently,  will  seek  a  learned  profession; 
we  find  that  sort  of  thing  over  there  just  the  same  as 
we  do  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  those  Liberians 
have  studied  the  professions.  They  want  to  be  minis- 
ters, or  "reverends,"  as  they  call  them  over  there. 
They  would  rather  be  "reverends"  than  to  work  with 
their  hands.  They  study  to  be  doctors,  but  the  profes- 
sion that  catches  most  of  them  is  law ;  the  number  of 
lawyers  in  Liberia  is  painfully,  unnecessarily,  large ; 
and  the  lawyers  almost  always  go  into  politics ;  they 
aim  to  become  members  of  Congress,  or  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  members  of  the  Cabinet,  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many 
of  them  are  anxious  for  that  kind  of  life.  But  they 
are  skilled  in  it  and  we  have  nothing  to  teach  them 
when  it  comes  to  politics.  And  they  know  well  what 
graft  means.  Unluckily  there  is  much  chance  for  it. 

A  second  thing  I  criticize  in  the  Liberians  is  that 
they  have  failed  to  develop  their  natural  resources. 
Liberia  is  perhaps  the  richest  piece  of  Africa  left 
unexploited ;  there  is  probably  a  larger  return  on  a 
small  capital  there  than  anywhere  else  on  the  West 
Coast ;  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  because  the  West 
Coast  has  made  fortunes  for  adventurers  for  centu- 
ries. But  the  Liberians  have  not  done  much  to  de- 
velop their  country ;  their  opportunities  are  largely 
unutilized ;  in  this  lies  a  great  danger.  It  is  because 
Liberia  is  rich,  that  Great  Britain  and  France  look  on 
it  with  covetous  eyes. 

We  must  criticize,  in  the  third  place,  their  attitude 
toward  the  natives.  They  are  not  considered  equals, 
nor  treated  as  brothers ;  they  are  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water ;  they  are  utilized'  as  house  servants. 
It  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  fill  one's  house  with 
"bush-niggers"  as  servants,  and  thev  do  that.  Even 
as  far  back  as  1826,  it  was  said  that  every  man  had 
in  his  house  anywhere  from  one  to  four  natives,  whom 
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he  was  able  to  hire,  because  he  was  making  money 
by  trade.  There  is  no  harm  in  that,  but  the  Liberian 
needs  the  assistance  of  the  native,  if  the  nation  is  to 
live.  And  the  native  to  be  politically  helpful  must  be 
treated  as  an  equal. 

There  are  several  great  needs  in  Liberia  at  the 
present  time ;  I  shall  indicate  some  of  them  briefly. 

Liberia  needs  to  protect  her  frontiers.  There  is 
France  on  one  side  and  England  on  the  other,  both 
land  hungry.  They  have  taken  slice  after  slice  of  Li- 
berian territory.  They  are  at  this  present  moment 
planning  to  take  new  slices  of  the  .same  territory.  The 
way  in  which  it  is  done  is  to  provoke  some  difficulty 
on  the  border  and  then,  because  Liberia  fails  to  pro- 
tect foreign  interests,  to  say,  "We  must  protect  tliem 
ourselves  and  we  can  only  do  it  by  taking  a  little 
more  land."  Liberia  needs  a  frontier  force.  She  is  de- 
veloping one;  it  is  composed  of  native  soldiers  (and 
she  can  get  any  number  of  them)  who,  at  present,  are 
being  trained  by  colored  officers,  whom  we  have  lent 
Liberia ;  they  are  being  well  trained  and  they  will  be 
a  protection  for  the  frontier.  Without  such  protec- 
tion the  Liberians  will  lose,  little  by  little,  the  land 
which,  they  have  held  so  long. 

Another  needed  thing  is  roads.  The  roads  of  Africa 
are  narrow  foot-trails,  upon  which  people  travel  in 
single  file ;  they  are  worn  into  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches ;  they  are  in  good  condition  between 
towns  that  care  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  one  an- 
other; but,  there  are  plenty  of  towns  that  do  not  care 
to  have  contact  and  the  trails  between  thein  fall  into 
disuse  and  become  neglected  and  overgrown.  It  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  Liberia  to  have  the  trails  in  the 
country  kept  open  better  than  they  are.  Liberia  de- 
pends at  present  upon  her  wild,  raw  products  of  the 
forest ;  she  is  rich  because  she  has  plenty  of  palm  oil, 
palm  kernels,  piassava  fibre,  rubber,  etc.,  and  these 
must  come  out  over  those  trails ;  the  trails  must  be 
improved,  else  the  produce  of  the  country  will  not 
increase.  As  the  trails  are  improved,  movement  be- 
comes more  vigorous ;  as  it  increases  they  will  find 
that  more  roads  and  better  ones  must  be  developed, — 
true  roads  indeed ;  and  Liberia  already  needs  a  light 
railroad  from  Monrovia  up  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  republic,  where  the  British  railroad  at  present  is 
sapping  the  wealth  of  that  whole  region  of  Liberia. 

The  third  thing  that  Liberia  needs  is  education.  She 
needs  good  schools,  book  education ;  but  she  particu- 
larly needs  agricultural  instruction  and  manual  train- 
ing schools.  If  some  of  our  rich  men  really  want  to 
do  something  useful,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  establish  schools  which  shall  give  Liberia  true  ideas 
regarding  the  mission  and  value  of  labor.  I  do  not 
say  the  dignity  of  labor,  because  while  people  talk 
about  the  dignity  of  labor,  nobody  really  considers 
labor  dignified.  But  it  is  useful;  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Liberians  to  learn  the  usefulness  of  la- 
bor ;'  manual  training  schools  and  agricultural  schools 
would  help  toward  the  solution  of  many  problems. 

Liberia,  of  course,  must  develop  agriculture ;  she 
cannot  live  forever  on  wild  produce.  At  present  much 
of  her  food  supply  comes  from  the  outside  world. 
The  people  in  Monrovia  have  "fresh"  meat  on  the  days 
when  the  steamers  come ;  they  buy  their  meat  from 
the  refrigerator;  they  raise  very  little  for  themselves. 
I  am  told  that  they  import  most  of  their  rice ;  and  yet 
rice  is  an  important  culture  by  natives  in  that  region. 
There  are  many  other  things  which  they  should  pro- 


duce but  which  they  bring  in  from  outside.  Agricul- 
ture must  come,  it  must  come  soon,  and  when  it  does 
come,  it  will  make  them  rich;  if > they  had  agricultural 
and  manual  training  schools  such  as  I  have  mentioned 
these  schools  would  teach  them  that  it  is  better  to  get 
wealth  by  being  producers  than  by  being  professional 
parasites;  and  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them 
to  learn. 

The  President  of  the  republic  was  good  enough  to 
give  a  reception  in  my  honor  while  I  was  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  held  in  the  executive  mansion  and  there 
were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  present.  I 
met  the  President  and  his  lady,  the  Vice-President  and 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  some  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  some  members  of  Congress.  I 
had  a  pleasant  evening  and  was  asked  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  I  told  them  that,  in  my  opinion,  their  chief 
asset  is  their  native  population ;  the  12,000  Liberians 
cannot  alone  protect  their  country  against  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France;  that  the  30,000  Kru  boys — who,  by 
the  way,  do  not  love  the  Liberians — are  not  much 
protection,  and  that  they  cannot  get  them  to  go 
back  in  the  country  anyway ;  that  they  must  depend 
ultimately  upon  the  million  natives  in  the  back  coun- 
try to  protect  their  land  for  them ;  they  must  make 
those  natives  feel  that  they  are  brothers;  they  must 
rouse  in  them  an  interest  in  their  common  country ; 
they  must  give  them  education ;  they  must  elevate 
them ;  they  must  give  them  ideas  of  what  a  nation 
means;  it  is  their  only  hope;  if  they  can  do  that,  there 
is  no  danger  in  the  future  of  Liberia. 

The  remaining  things  I  shall  say  regard  ourselves. 
What  can  we  do;  what  should  we  do  for  Liberia? 

The  first  thing  we  should  do  is  to  stand  out  squarely 
and  let  the  world  know  that  we  look  on  Liberia  differ- 
ently from  any  other  country  on  the  globe;  that  we 
propose  to  see  that  she  has  a  fair  chance.  That  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  We  have  not  done  that  yet.  When 
France  begins  to  talk  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we 
stop  talking  about  Liberia's  rights ;  and  when  Eng- 
land begins  to  talk  about  her  preponderant  commer- 
cial interests  along  the  West  Coast,  we  keep  silent  and 
let  the  land  stealing  go  on  without  protest. 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  Liberia  if  we  would 
flatly  say,  we  are  responsible  for  Liberia's  coming 
into  existence,  and  we  will  not  see  her  abused.  We 
do  not  want  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  her.  No, 
indeed.  She  is  already  a  nation,  full  fledged ;  she  is 
a  republic  with  her  elected  officers ;  she  is  already 
recognized  by  the  nations  of  the  globe.  We  do  not 
want  to  take  her  over ;  but  we  should  stand  by  her 
side. 

We  can  give  her  financial  aid.  Three  times  in  her 
history  Liberia  has  had  to  borrow  money  from  the  out- 
side world.  The  first  time  was  back  in  1871 ;  then  she 
borrowed  from  Great  Britain ;  she  was  terribly  cheated, 
robbed,  in  fact;  Sir  Harry  Johnston  tells  the  story 
and  does  not  mince  things.  She  borrowed  money 
again,  in  those  magnificent  days  of  1905-6,  when  Sir 
Harry's  brilliant  schemes  were  being  floated,  and  it 
was  through  his  aid  that  the  loan  was  made ;  she  fared 
about  as  badly  as  she  did  in  1871.  She  borrowed  last 
year  $1,500,000  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  about  $1,300,000  still  due  on  the 
two  former  loans ;  the  idea  was  to  pay  of¥  those  loans 
and  start  again  with  a  little  cash  in  hand.  In  arrang- 
ing for  this  $1,500,000  loan  (which  was  negotiated,  I 
believe,  with  the  aid  of  that  excellent  man,  Mr.  Mor- 
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gan)  the  United  States  Government  put  a  receiver- 
ship into  operation,  so  that  the  loan  should  be  secured, 
the  interest  paid  and  all  that.  Customs-houses  were 
taken  over  and  are  to  be  administered  until  this,  money 
is  repaid.  That  is  all  right ;  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do ; 
I  am  glad  we  did  it.  But  we  should  have  sent  one 
man  to  Monrovia,  and  only  one ;  he  should  have  been 
an  American  and  have  had  full  charge  of  those  cus- 
toms-houses. But  what  did  we  do  ?  Why,  we  said  sup- 
pose France,  Germany  or  England  should  take  excep- 
tion to  our  paying  those  debts  ;  suppose  they  should  not 
want  us  to  loan  money  to  Liberia ;  what  should  wo  do  ? 
Think  of  the  United  States  talking  with  itself  in  that 
fashion.  Can  we  loan  Liberia  $1,500,000  without  ask- 
ing anybody  else  about  it?  Once  having  asked  the 
question,  we  decided  that  we  could  not.  So  we  said 
we  will  have  an  international  combination ;  there  shall 
be  an  American  chief  receiver,  then  there  shall  be  a 
German  receiver  and  a  French  receiver  and  an  Eng- 
lish receiver ;  we  shall  put  these  other  receivers  at 
other  ports  along  the  coast  of  Liberia;  instead  of  pay- 
ing one  receiver  $5,000,  we  shall  pay  four  receivers 
$12,500.  That  is  what  has  been  done.  We  have  ar- 
ranged an  interesting  international  scheme  in  which 
four  receivers,  representing  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  are  put  in  to  make  sure  that  poor  Liberia  pays 
back  $1,500,000  some  time  or  other.  It  is  a  mistake. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  inflict  a  $5,000  salary  on  them 
for  one  American  receiver,  but  that  would  have  been 
quie  enough.  The  matter  should  have  been  arranged 
as  a  little  family  af¥air  in  which  Germany  and  France 
and  England  had  no  reason  to  be  interested. 

We  could  help  her  through  steamer  connection.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  there  were  a  steamship  line 
established  between  Monrovia  and  New  York,  carry- 
ing passengers,  freight,  making  business  between  the 
two  countries.  Before  the  war  there  used  to  be  defi- 
nite connection  between  the  two  countries  ;  there  is  not 
now.  It  is  true  that  lately  there  is  an  arrangement 
whereby  occasional  boats,  alternately  English  and 
German,  sail  from  New  York  to  Monrovia.  It  is  a 
good  thing ;  but  it  is  not  American,  nor  run  for  Ameri- 
can advantage ;  American  direct  connection  should  be 
maintained,  even  if  it  did  not  pay  for  a  time.  It  would 
have  a  good  effect.  It  would  have  commercial  value, 
but  its  real  importance  would  be  to  connect  the  black 
people  of  this  country  and  the  people  of  Liberia  in 
an  intimacy  and  closeness  that  does  not  now  exist.  If 
the  black  people  in  this  country  could  go  to  Liberia, 
easily  and  inexpensively,  and  if  the  Liberians  could 
come  here  for  educational  and  other  advantages  with- 
out too  great  a  sacrifice,  it  would  do  much  to  solve 
the  negro  problem  in  America  and  all  the  problems  of 
Liberia. 

Here  is  the  little  Black  Republic  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  with  its  problems,  its  claims,  its  rights.  In 
the  old  days  the  cry  was  often  heard  that  Liberia 
would  regenerate  Africa.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  hope 
of  the  Dark  Continent  today.  If  the  one  nation  gov- 
erned by  black  men,  for  black  men,  in  Africa  dies,  the 
whole  continent  becomes  merely  a  field  for  selfish 
European  exploitation.  If  Liberia  lives  and  prospers 
she  may  yet  lead  the  way  to  African  Redemption. 

"It  were  a  misfortune  to  have  a  friend  until  I  have 
learned  in  my  loneliness  not  to  be  lonely ;  or  to  have 
'wealth,  until  I  am  rich  without  it." 

• — Muriel  Strode. 


The  Sunday  School 
The  Growth^  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  Religion 
19  12—1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

HOSEA 
III 

Text:  "For  I  desire  kindness  and  not  sacrifice ;  and 
the  knozvledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings."- — 
Amos  6:6. 

Hosea  probably  was  a  contemporary  of  Amos,  but 
his  message  came  later  by  thirty  or  forty  years.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  a  troublesome  time  they  had 
in  this  period,  read  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  II  Kings.  Read  it  not  as  Bible,  but  as  a 
fresh  chapter  of  history.  Try  to  grasp  the  fact  of 
the  tremendous,  bloody  revolution  of  Jehu.  We  are 
still  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel.  Ahaz  was 
a  bad  king,  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  Such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  existed  that  Jehu  was  roused  to  institute 
a  gory  revolution.  It  is  a  blood-stained  story  but 
the  hand  of  Jehu  was  a  strong  hand  in  a  trying  and 
critical  emergency. 

Jehu  reigned  from  B.  C.  842  to  814,  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years.  Jehoahaz  followed,  reigning  for 
seventeen  years,  and  Jehoash  for  sixteen.  Then  came 
Jeroboam  in  whose  reign  developed  at  least  two 
witnesses  to  righteousness  and  poets  of  religion  who 
were  so  great  that  their  words  survive.  Jeroboam 
was  a  great,  triumphant,  conquering  king.  During  his 
rule  came  a  period  of  great  prosperity  and  luxury.  It 
was  this  luxury  which  distressed  the  heart  of  Amos 
and  inspired  his  ethical  declaration.  You  must  read 
these  prophets  with  a  fresh  mind  as  you  would  John 
Ruskin's  arraignment  of  English  life,  or  as  you  read 
Tolstoi.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  hold  of 
their  virility. 

When  the  words  of  Hosea  came  into  form  as  a 
book  it  was  so  long  after  the  event  that  an  inscription 
was  placed  on  it  by  the  editor,  giving  it  a  place  in  his- 
tory. Those  who  study  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  say 
that  Hosea  did  not  have  the  literary  skill  that  Amos 
had.    They  tell  us  that  the  style  is  abrupt  and  broken. 

Living  in  the  latter  years  of  Jeroboam's  reign  the 
prophet  perhaps  saw  the  downfall  of  Samaria  about 
thirty  years  later.  The  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom 
is  put  at  721  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  carried  away 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  Assyria,  which  he  and 
Amos  had  foreseen  and  pictured, — not  by  some  mirac- 
ulous illumination  from  on  high  but  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  things  were  fast  going  to  the  bad.  Clearly 
inspiration  is  here,  but  it  is  the  inspiration  of  great 
men  everywhere.    That  is  inspired  which  is  inspiring. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  contrast  between  Amos 
and  Hosea.  Amos  laid  large  emphasis  on  personal 
ethics.  Very  little  piety  is  shown  except  in  his  belief 
in  the  sanctity  and  sacredness  of  the  ethical  law.  It 
was  wickedness  that  distressed  him.  There  is  much 
denunciation.  He  scolds,  some  would  say ;  but  a  scold 
is  one  who  nags  over  little,  unimportant  things  at  an 
ill-advised  time.  This  grim  shepherd  from  the  South 
is  talking  plain  truth  about  the  irregularities  of  the 
North. 
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Hosea  comes  with  an  element  of  appeal,  of  emo- 
tion, of  sympathy,  of  tenderness  of  heart,  of  piety. 
He  is  distressed  by  irreverence.  To  force  the  dis- 
tinction between  morals  and  religion,  think  of  Amos 
as  intensely  ethical,  of  Hosea  as  intensely  religious. 
He  was  pious  in  the  highest,  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Visualize  if  you  can,  the  historic  situation  enough 
to  see  that  the  prosperous  and  conquering  country 
came  to  a  calamitous  end,  not  because  the  Lord  had 
become  angry  with  them,  but  because  they  persisted 
in  butting  their  heads  against  the  stone  wall  of  recti- 
tude, and  did  not  conform  to  the  law  of  continuity. 
Read  the  book  in  Noyes'  version,  if  you  can,  because 
he  translates  it  into  meter  and  this  is  poetry  in  the 
making. 

The  first  three  chapters  represent  Jehovah  as  a 
faithful  husband  to  an  unfaithful  wife,  and  it  is  put 
baldly  and  forcefully  in  the  first  person.  liosea  has 
married  a  woman  of  loose  character,  she  has  continued 
to  be  unfaithful,  and  has  given  him  three  illegitimate 
children  to  whom  he  has  given  symbolic  names. 
Learned  men  insist  on  saying  that  this  is  a  piece  of 
the  actual  experience  of  the  prophet,  and  that  his 
lesson  and  sermon  are  based  on  it,  but  that  kind  of 
interpretation  ofifends  psychology.  In  the  first  place, 
the  man  who  has  had  that  kind  of  sufifering  is  not 
going  to  put  it  into  literature.  And  in  the  second 
place  the  Bible  is  full  of  symbolism  taken  from  the 
home  and  domestic  love.  Jehovah  was  the  faithful 
husband  of  the  unfaithful  wife — Israel.  She  had 
proved  disloyal  to  him  and  had  had  unholly  alliances 
with  other  countries.  Symbolism  is  carried  all 
through  the  book. 

Chapter  IV: 

"Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  ye  sons  of  Israel! 
For  Jehovah  hath   a  controver.sy  with   the  inhabitants  of 
the  land ; 

For  there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in 

the  land  

Therefore  shall  the  land  mourn  

My  people  is  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge;  .  .  .  ." 

Note  the  emphasis  here  on  the  laws  of  rectitude  and 
the  demands  of  the  Eternal. 

As  in  reading  Shakespeare  you  come  across  sen- 
tences that  you  have  known  all  your  life  and  have 
not  known  where  they  came  from,  so  here  is  a  well- 
known  saying  placed  in  its  setting : 

"Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols ; 
Let  him  alone." 

Chapter  V  brings  an  appeal  to  the  spirit,  and  an 
arraignment.  Here  we  find  the  spirit  and  poetry  which 
should  be  in  our  teaching  of  geography.  By  means 
of  the  archeology  of  Homer  we  may  reconstruct  the 
geography  of  his  time.  Here  we  get  a  lesson  in  con- 
temporary history  of  the  Eighth  Century  B.  C. 

Chapter  VII  contains  the  very  essence  of  faith  and 
piety.  Note  the  characteristic  figure  when  he  speaks 
of  their  wickedness  and  falsehood : 

"They  are  as  an  oven  heated  by  the  baker ; 
He  ceaseth  to  stir  the  fire  " 

You  build  a  fire  and  go  away  to  sleep  until  the  bread 
is  ready  but  you  do  not  realize  that  the  fire  is  raging 
which  will  consume  you.  Notice,  too,  the  searching 
figures  concerning  Ephraim. 

The  particular  abomination  which  did  not  seem  to 
distress  Amos,  but  did  distress  Hosea,  was  what  Noyes 
translates  as  "Calf,"  generally  translated  "Bull."  The 
bull  was  one  of  the  popular  images  of  the  Deity.  The 
current  religion  at  that  time  was  a  sort  of  picnic  re- 


ligion, they  gathered  under  the  trees  and  had  a  con- 
vivial, carousing  time.  This  distressed  the  men  who 
had  grasped  the  significance  of  the  ethical  life.  There 
is  an  austerity  which  belongs  to  noble  living,  an  ele- 
ment of  curbing  the  appetite,  doing  without  things, 
putting  a  limit  to  one's  indulgences. 
Chapter  IX : 

"To  Egypt  shall  Ephraim  go  back, 
And  eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria." 

Egypt  didn't  get  them  but  Assyria  did !  Sometimes 
he  hits  it  and  sometimes  he  doesn't.  Very  tender  and 
characteristic  of  Hosea  is  this : 

"When  Israel  was  a  child,  I  loved  him, 

And  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt  

I  drew  them  with  human  cords,  with  bands  of  love;  .... 
How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  .... 
For  I  am  God  and  not  man  " 

It  ends  as  all  good  preaching  ought  to,  with  a 
hopeful  note  and  appeal,  and  a  beautiful  benediction. 

Can  we  make  a  twentieth  century  sermon  out  of 
Hosea?  Look  into  the  hard  facts  which  history  has 
written  and  rewritten.  Why  did  Egypt  go  down? 
Why  did  Babylon  fall  ?  What  brought  Nineveh  low  ? 
What  became  of  the  Hittites  and  the  Phoenicians? 
Why  are  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  ashes  or  worse?  What 
became  of  Rome  and  its  glory?  What  became  of 
Venice  in  its  zenith  ?  The  same  old  story  with  varied 
settings.  Are  luxury  and  extravagance  less  menacing 
today  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  700  B.  C. 
Ascertain  what  baseball  and  football,  automobiles, 
tobacco  and  liquor  cost  in  the  United  States  last  year! 
Every  dollar  that  passes  through  anybody's  hands  is 
made  by  human  sweat  of  one  kind  or  another.  Who 
pays?    Who  pays  these  enormous  bills  for  luxuries? 

Human  nature  must  have  something  to  sustain  it. 
If  people  have  no  inward  peace  and  faith  to  sustain 
them  they  have  to  rush  to  amusements  to  keep  from 
getting  dead  sick  of  themselves.  The  ethical  element 
enters  into  religious  life.  Hosea  makes  you  feel  that 
the  Old  Testament  tingles  with  a  contribution  to 
Twentieth  Century  problems. 

QUESTIONS  ON  HOSEA. 

1.  Under  what  king  did  Hosea  prophesy? 

2.  Tell  something  about  the  time  in  which  Hosea  lived. 

3.  Contrast  Amos  and  Hosea. 

4.  Is  the  book  of  Hosea  to  be  taken  literally? 

5.  To  what  nation  did  Hosea  belong? 

6.  To  what  nation  did  he  prophesy? 

7.  State  the  principal  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  old 

nations  Hosea  mentions. 

8.  How  can  a  nation  become  over-confident? 

9.  Is  there  anything  in  Hosea's  words  which  fits  our  times? 
10.  What  is  the  danger  now  to  our  own  nation? 


THE  TRUTH 

Friend,  though  thy  soul  should  burn  thee,  yet  be  still. 

Thoughts  were  not  meant  for  strife,  nor  tongues  for  swords. 

He  that  sees  clear  is  gentlest  of  his  words 

And  that's  not  truth  that  hath  the  heart  to  kill. 

The  whole  world's  thought  shall  not  one  truth  fulfill. 

Dull  in  our  age,  and  passionate  in  youth, 

No  mind  of  man  hath  found  the  perfect  truth. 

Nor  shalt  thou  find  it;  therefore,  friend,  be  still. 

Watch  and  be  still,  nor  hearken  to  the  fool, 

The  babbler  of  consistency  and  rule : 

Wisest  is  he,  who,  never  quite  secure, 

Changes  his  thoughts  for  better  day  by  day ; 

Tomorrow  some  new  light  will  shine,  be  sure, 

And  thou  shalt  see  thy  thought  another  way. 

— Archibald  Lampman. 

"To  do  the  thing  that  counts,  and  then  not  count  it." 

— Muriel  Strode. 
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THE  FIELD 

'Tht  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


The  English  arc  proposing  to  place  a 
memorial  to  George  Washington  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  may  seem  a 
trifle  tardy  recognition,  and  one  fancies 
a  smile  flitting  across  the  features  of 
the  great  man.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
smile  of  scorn.  Washington  was  "by 
birth,  by  training,  by  association  and  by 
mental  and  moral  tendencies"  an  Eng- 
lishman and  the  suggestion  to  honor 
him  as  such  is  not  perhaps  so  out  of 
place  as  the  American  at  first  thinks. 
"Unflinching  courage,  unflagging  pa- 
tience, fortitude  to  await  the  right  mo- 
ment, swiftness  of  decision  and  the  force 
to  strike  heavily" — these  are  the  charac- 
teristics which  England  has  always  ad- 
mired in  her  great  soldiers  and  these 
are  what  she  has  come  to  admire  in  the 
man  who  led  the  American  movement 
for  freedom  and  defeated  her. 

She  has,  also,  learned  to  admire  the 
statesmanship  of  Washington.  Beyond 
this,  however,  and  deeper  is  the  recog- 


TWO  INTERESTING  CHURCH 
ITEMS 

The  Wabash  Ave.  Methodist  Church, 
a  "very  much  downtown"  church  in 
Chicago,  is  truly  a  life  saving  station 
for  storm  tossed  mariners.  The  base- 
ment has  been  thrown  open  and  the 
"all  in"  and  "down  and  outer"  are  sleep- 
ing there  instead  of  in  a  worse  place. 
Said  the  pastor :  "I  used  to  have  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  little  cheap  hotel  by 
which  I  could  send  worthy  poor  men 
there.  It  cost  me  IS  cents  a  bed,  and 
I  paid  the  bill  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
but  the  bill  became  so  great — oh,  there 
are  so  many  worthy  poor — that  I  was 
forced  to  open  the  church  basement  and 
let  them  sleep  there.  You  couldn't  ask 
for  a  better  behaved  group  of  men  than 
those  who  come  here  nights.  During  the 
last  few  nights  the  sleeping  room  has 
had  an  average  crowd  of  fifty.  There 
is  an  adjoining  reading-room,  together 
with  a  lunchroom,  where  coffee  and  rolls 
are  served  for  5  cents  to  young  men  and 
women  working  in  near-by  factories. 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  has  a  decidedly 
new  kind  of  church  enterprise  that 
seems  to  have  made  a  go  of  it.  A 
United  Church  has  been  established 
which  promises  to  solve  some  of  the 
sectarian  problems  in  rural  communi- 
ties. Churchmen  from  eight  difYerent 
denominations — Presbyterian,  Congrega- 
tionalist,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopa- 
lian, Dutch  Reformed,  Lutheran  and 
Friend,  determined  to  make  one  strong 
church  body,  which,  holding  to  the  es- 
sentials of  Orthodox  Protestantism, 
should  have  a  basis  of  faith  of  sufficient 
breadth  and  flexibility  to  accommodate 
all  evangelical  Christians.  The  enter- 
prise has  now  a  building  costing  $12,000, 
with  a  student  from  Union  Seminary, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Rollyman,  who  has  been  called 
as  pastor.  He  is  endeavoring  to  avoid 
all  doctrinal  divisional  themes,  preaching 
the  truths  common  to  most  modern 
evangelical  preachers.  The  standard  and 
by-laws  adopted  are :  Belief  in  God  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit ;  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christian  faith  as 
held  by  Orthodox  Protestant  Christians  ; 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God 
and  the  guide  to  righteous  living,  and 
the  duty  of  disciples  of  Christ  to  further 
the  extension  of  His  Kingdom. — The 
Advance. 


Have  Your  Home  Wired  Now 
— Two  Years  to  Pay 

IF  you  own  your  home,  and  it  is  located  on 
one  of  our  distributing  lines,  we  offer  to 
wire  it  for  Electric  Light  and  allow  you  two 
years  to  pay  for  it.  You  may  select  your  fix- 
tures on  the  same  basis.  Why  not  find  out 
today  how  little  this  would  cost?  Call 
Randolph  1280 — Contract  Department. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company 

120  West  Adams  Street 
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nition  of  what  Washington  did  for  Eng- 
land as  tlie  leader  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, which  really  made  despotism  im- 
possible in  England.  Without  him  that 
revolution  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
crushed  and  absolutism  strengthened  im- 
mensely. It  is  as  a  great  leader  who 
fearlessly  fought  in  the  cause  of  popular 
rights  common  to  both  countries  that 
Englishmen  today  wish  to  pay  homage 
to  the  great  American. —  The  Standard. 


MOTHERS'  PENSIONS 


State  pensions  for  indigent  mothers 
are  gaining  great  headway.  William 
Hard  in  The  Delineator  (New  York) 
sums  up  the  situation : 

"It  is  advanced  in  the  platform  of 
the  Progressive  party  in  Missouri,  as  a 
demand  for  the  extdnsion  of  the  Kansas 
City  system  to  the  rest  of  the  State. 

"It  is  advanced  in  the  platform  of 
the  Republican  i)arty  in  Wisconsin, 
again  as  a  demand  for  the  extension 
of  a  local  into  a  State-wide  measure. 

"It  is  advanced  in  the  platforms  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  in  California. 

"Strong,  organized  movements  in  its 
favor  have  carried  it  far  on  its  way 
toward  adoption  in  Iowa,  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts and 'New  York.  It  has  power- 
ful and  active  advocates  in  Minnesota, 
Michigan  and  Tennessee.  The  daily 
newspapers  show  that  in  nineteen  other 
States  it  has  risen  at  least  to  the  level 
of  serious  talk." 


UNITY 

Since  the  above  was  written 
"mothers'  pensions"  bills  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  Washington,  Indiana  and 
Utah. 

Last  September,  says  Mr.  Hard,  150 
children  in  Kansas  City,  1,636  in  Chi- 
cago, and  137  in  Milwaukee  were  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  i)lan.  The  number  of 
mothers  drawing  allowances  in  these 
three  cities  at  that  time  was  600,  and 
the  sums  paid  amounted  to  about  $12,- 
000  a  month. 

Colorado's  Mothers'  Compensation 
Law,  which  was  put  on  the  statute  book 
at  the  recent  election  by  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  people,  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  Illinois  law.  It  pro- 
vides, writes  George  Creel  in  the  Den- 
ver Rocky  Mountain  News,  that  "the 
State  may  award  money  to  widowed 
and  indigent  mothers  for  the  support  of 
their  children  in  the  home."  Mr.  Creel, 
who,  with  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  was 
one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
points  out  that  "it  is  not  only  good 
Christianity,  but  good  business."  He 
says : 

"For  one-third  of  the  money  that  it 
takes  to  keep  a  child  in  an  institution, 
that  child  can  be  kept  in  the  home. 
And  who  will  say  that  a  'home'  child  is 
not  better  off  than  an  'institution' 
child?" 

The  last  clause  of  the  Colorado  law 
provides  that  it  "shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued for  the  protection  of  the  child, 
the  home,  and  the  State,  and  in  the 
interest  of  public  morals,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  poverty  and  crime." — The 
Literary  Digest. 


QREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
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I  walked  a  mile  with  Pleasure. 

She  chattered  all  the  way, 
But  left  me  none  the  wiser 

For  all  she  had  to  say. 

I  walked  a  mile  with  Sorrow, 
And  ne'er  a  word  said  she; 

But,  oh,  the  things  I  learned  from  her 
When  Sorrow  walked  with  me. 

— R.  B.  Hamilton. 


"The  lasting  of  the  white  race  is  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  the  social  evil," 
said  Charles  W.  ■  Eliot,  president- 
emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  m  an 
address  at  the  City  Club,  Boston.  "We 
must  remove  this  evil,"  he  continued,  "or 
this  country  will  not  be  ruled  by  the 
race  that  is  now  here.  The  family  life 
of  the  white  race  is  at  stake  in  its  purity, 
health  fulness  and  fertility.  We  have 
tried  the  policy  of  silence  and  the  policy 
of  segregation,  hut  there  is  no  cure  ex- 
cept tlie  observance  by  men  of  the  same 
standards  that  nearly  all  races  demand 
of  their  women." — The  Aii'ance. 


"Votes  for  women"  won  its  first  vic- 
tory in  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
on  the  13th,  the  lower  house,  which 
since  1909  has  rejected  woman  suffrage, 
having  now  substituted  for  an  adverse 
committee  report  a  resolution  providing 
for  a  .Constitutional  amendment. — Ex- 
change. 
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Once  more  in  every  tree-top 

I  hear  the  hollow  wind 
A-blowing  the  last  remnants 

Of  winter  from  the  land. 

Far  down  the  April  morning, 

With  battle-clang  and  glee, 
The  Boreal  intruders 

Are  driven  to  the  sea. 

Then  softly,  buds  of  scarlet. 

Warm  rain,  and  purple  wing — 

The  tattered  glad  uncumbered 
Camp-followers  of  spring! 

— Bliss  Cariiie>i. 


The  Editor  of  Unity  desires  to  thank  the  many 
friends  who  have  kept  the  wheels  going  round  editori- 
ally during  his  absence.  His  sojourn  in  the  South 
increased  the  sense  of  the  ministration  of  the  printed 
page  and  the  value  of  Unity.  An  editor  ever  preaches 
to  an  unseen  audience,  but  an  itinerary  like  that  re- 
cently accomplished  by  this  Editor,  from  Chicago  to 
Galveston  and  back, — makes  many  of  the  unseen  read- 
ers seen  auditors,  and  their  word  of  appreciation  and 
their  witness  to  the  efficiency  of  the  printed  page 
is  both  reward  and  inspiration. 


Invitations  are  out  for  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitra- 
tion, to  be  held  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain  House 
May  14-16,  1913.  Guests  will  be  corially  received  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley,  but  there  will  be  a  sad- 
ness in  the  gathering,  for  the  genial  face  of  Albert 
Smiley,  the  elder  brother,  will  be  missed.  There  is 
high  work  still  left  for  this  Conference  to  do.  For 
the  anomaly  still  continues.  All  the  trend  of  science, 
art,  economics,  morals  and  religion,  is  irrisistibly  and 
almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  disarmament  and 
arbitration,  while  the  actual  movements  of  the  "Pow- 
ers" go  at  a  reckless  rate  in  the  other  direction.  We 
read  of  an  increase  of  standing  armies  and  the  multi- 
plication of  battleships  at  a  ruinous  rate  throughout 
Europe.  We  trust  that  the  discussions  at  Mohonk 
will  not  be  content  with  the  consideration  of  "Peace/" 
in  which  all  men  believe,  but  will  include  a  discussion 
of  the  "Relation  of  armament  and  battleships 

TO  THE  pacification  OF  THE  WORLD." 


operation,  which  is  an  indication  of  what  federation 
means  at  the  minimum.  The  pastors  of  eight 
churches,  including  two  Presbyterian,  two  Methodist, 
a  Baptist,  a  Congregational,  an  Episcopal  and  the 
Independent  Church  of  All  Souls,  united  in  the  fol- 
lowing appeal,  which  was  sent  to  every  name  on  the 
polling  list  within  the  limits  of  the  geographical  terri- 
tory represented  by  these  churches.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  any  good  was  accomplished 
or  not  in  the  way  of  a  direct  increase  of  attendance, 
but  we  rest  in  the  faith  that  every  such  effort  strength- 
ens the  bond  that  unites  the  churches  in  a  sense  of 
civic  obligation,  and  helps  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
rational  people  some  further  considerations  as  to 
their  civic  value  and  the  ethics  and  social  importance 
of  their  ministrations. 

We  are  asking  nearly  ten  thousand  men  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  our  churches  to  go  to  church  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March  until  Easter. 

We  beg  you  to  notice  three  features  of  this  appeal : 

First.  The  appeal  is  non-sectarian.  We  do  not  ask  any 
man  to  leave  his  own  church  to  attend  another  church,  but 
we  unitedly  ask  each  man  to  go  to  his  own  church. 

Second.  This  appeal  has  nothing  to  do  with  special  or 
Union  services.  We  ask  you  to  attend  the  regular  church 
services  of  your  own  church.  '  , 

Third.  A  definite  time  is  mentioned.  No  one  can  estimate 
the  good  which  would  come  to  this  neighborhood  if  ten 
thousand  men  attended  church  regularly  for  the  months  of 
February  and  March. 

If  any  man  has  no  church  home,  we  assure  him  there  is  a 
warm  welcome  for  him  in  any  one  of  the  churches  named 
below. 

We  unite  heartily  in  this  appeal  to  men  to  go  to  cliurcb, 
because  it  shows  our  purpose  to  encourage  men  to  do  that 
which  they  know  is  for  the  best  interests  of  themselves, 
their  families  and  the  community. 


The  Oakland  Group  of  Churches,  at  the  center  of 
which,  geographically,  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
is  located,  recently  undertook  a  very  mild  bit  of  co- 


Chicago  is  now  much  agitated  over  the  marriage 
and  divorce  problem.  A  commission,  headed  by  a 
much  respected  judge,  has  awakened  wide  discussion 
which  has  resulted  in  some  definite  suggestions,  these 
have  provoked  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
band  of  women,  equally  interested,  who  are  disposed 
to  protest  against  certain  recommendations  of  Judge 
Kavanangh's  Commission.  They  are  leading  a  move- 
ment to  secure  the  appointment  by  President  Wilson 
of  a  National  Committee,  consisting  wholly  of  women. 
All  these  agitations  are  hopeful.  The  diversity  of 
views  is  inevitable  since  the  true  way,  or  even  the 
better  way,  is  not  yet  found.  Through  these  discus- 
sions we  lay  hold  of  two  or  three  unquestioned  prin- 
ciples, among  which  are,  first,  the  need  of  standardiz- 
ing marriage  and  divorce  ^aws  on  a  national  basis. 
That  cannot  be  good  law  in  Illinois  which  is  bad  law 
in  Wisconsin.    A  imiformity  throughout  the  nation 
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is  the  first  requisite.  The  second  principle  is  that 
any  discussion  of  divorce  on  the  assumption  that  only 
two  parties  are  concerned,  is  superficial  and  ever  leads 
to  wrong  conclusions.  The  third  party  most  involved 
in  divorce  legislation  is  the  innocent  child,  the  product 
of  marriage,  whose  presence  is  sign  and  seal  of  life- 
long obligations  to  a  contract  that  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  broken  by  the  responsible  parties.  Where 
there  are  no  children  involved,  perhaps  the  whims  of 
the  man  and  woman  have  a  right  to  be  considered, 
and  two  individuals  weary  of  one  another  may  live 
apart  if  so  they  prefer,  but  when  the  child  appears 
then  marriage  becomes  a  responsibility  and  an  obliga- 
tion which  ought  to  hold  sternly  through  life.  Even 
when-  love  ceases  and  the  individuals  are  happier 
apart,  still  they  should  be  held  to  a  stern  accounting 
to  the  child.  A  third  consideration :  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  even  the  marriage  question  can  be  a 
question  of  individual  rights,  liberties,  or  duties.  The 
married  couple  are  members  of  organized  society, 
fractions  of  the  State,  elements  in  a  complicated  com- 
munity, the  well  being  of  which  is  the  paramount 
concern  of  all  legislation.  These  considerations  imply 
the  fourth,  certainly,  monogarny  is  the  last  and  high- 
est outcome  of  the  social  compact.  The  union 
through  life  is  not  only  the  ideal  but  the  growing 
necessity  of  civilized  society.  Passion  whims,  the 
pranks  of  a  freakish  cupid,  give  way  to  the  stern 
law  of  duty  upon  which  the  home  finds  it  permanent 
lodgment.  Marriage  is  not  primarily  pleasure  or 
ecstasy,  but  discipline  and  duty,  responsibility  and  self 
denial.  That  it  is  time  something  is  done  about  it 
is  proven  by  these  figures  offered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  Judge  Kavanagh  is  chairman. 
They  set  forth  the  fact  that  during  the  last  fifty 
years  divorces  have  increas.ed  in  the  United  States, 
on  an  average,  three  and  a  half  times  more  rapidly 
than  the  population.  They  estimate  that  one  hundred 
thousand  divorces  were  granted  in  1912 ;  and  that 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  children,  mostly 
under  ten  years  of  age,  have  been  made  divorce 
orphans  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  two  million' 
homes  were  wrecked.  Surely  it  does  seem  that  Glad- 
stone's words  were  true  and  timely:  "Divorce  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  menace  to  American  institutions.'" 
The  question  comes  home  all  the  more  forcibly  to 
the  United  States  when  it  is  discovered  that  the  rate 
of  divorce  is  seven  times  greater  in  this  nation  than 
in  Europe,  and  that  one-half  of  the  divorces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  forty  years  have  been 
granted  in  the  nine  middle  Western  states,  Illinois 
being  the  most  fertile  in  family  discords.  Thus  the 
question  of  divorce  forces  itself  to  the  front  and 
stands  alongside  of  those  of  disarmament  and  the 
dethronement  of  the  saloon,  as  the  three  greatest 
ethical  problems  of  the  day. 


More  Editorial  Wanderings 

Galveston  was  the  next  point  reached  in  the  editorial 
itinerary  partially  reported  in  our  last  issue.  Eight 
years  ago  my  March  Escape  carried  me  to  this  city. 
It  was  then  still  mud-bespattered  and  tempest  torn. 
It  was  just  arising  out  of  the  terrible  devastation 
visited  upon  it  by  the  awful  tidal  wave  of  1900  that 
largely  wiped  it  off  the  map.  But  there  was  a  spirit 
superior  to  the  deluge.  Its  great  sea  wall  at  that  time 
a  marvel  of  engineering  triumph,  four  miles  in  length, 
was  approaching  completion.  What  was  left  of  the 
city  and  in  process  of  building  was  on  stilts.  The 
grade  level  of  the  city  was  being  raised  a  maximum 
of  ten  feet  above  the  normal  level  of  the  island.  The 
mud  that  obstructed  the  bay  was  being  pumped  up 
in  great  streams  of  liquid  earth  to  enable  the  man- 
made  surface  to  withstand  future  freaks  of  nature. 
Eight  years  ago  the  specific  object  of  my  visit  was  to 
open  the  Rosenberg  Library  with  a  course  of  literary 
lectures. 

Now,  after  eight  years,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  finished 
city.  The  desperation  of  the  situation  which  staggered 
the  politicians  and  drove  off  the  bosses,  gave  rise  to 
the  commission  form  of  government,  which  not  only 
still  holds  in  the  city  of  Galveston  but  has  set  the  pace 
for  similar  bodies  in  hundreds  of  other  cities  in  the 
nation.  "The  Commission  Form  of  Government"  is 
the  hope  of  the  American  city,  the  quest  of  good  busi- 
ness and  good  politics  everywhere,  the  realization 
already  of  several  hundred  cities.  And  the  Rosen- 
berg Library  stands  as  a  leader,  if  not  unique,  among 
public  libraries  that  have  laid  hold  of  the  fundamental 
principle  that  a  book  distribution  is  inefficient  that  is 
not  accompanied  with  a  book  interpretation  activity. 
Henceforth,  if  the  Rosenberg  Library  of  Galveston 
is  carefully  studied,  a  public  library  building' without 
an  adequate  assembly  hall  for  the  vocal  interpreta- 
tion of  books  and  the  culture  dependent  thereon,  will 
be  an  anomaly.  It  will  represent  a  case  of  arrested 
development,  even  though  it  be  a  successful  imitation 
of  a  Greek  temple,  as  are  so  many  of  the  "Carneg- 
eries"  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Rosen- 
berg, a  successful  merchant,  but  by  no  means  a  multi- 
millionaire, after  the  present  American  standards,  put 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  into  a 
building  and  then  he  left  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars more  with  which  to  run  it.  This  has  enabled  the 
management  during  its  eight  years  of  existence  to 
offer  a  hundred  and  fifty  public  lectures,'  by  leading 
interpreters,  free  to  the  citizens  of  Galveston,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  course,  which  was  opened  eight  years  ago  by 
the  Editor  of  Unity,  with  lectures  on  Victor  Hugo, 
Henrik  Ibsen,  Leo  Tolstoy  and  Sidney  Lanier,  was 
continued  this  March  by  three  lectures  from  him  on 
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Charles  Dickens,  viz..  The  Man,  The  Sociologist, 
The  Democrat.  During  these  eight  years  the  mud 
built  city  has  become  a  garden.  Palms  and  flowers 
grow  more  luxuriantly  than  ever  before,  and  Hotel 
Galvey  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  an  extensive  place 
of  resort.  This  charming  hotel,  fronting  the  Gulf, 
with  its  wholesome  and  bracing  air,  will  become  more 
and  more  a  lure  during  the  sunny  winter  months, 
to  those  who  must  needs,  or  can  afford,  to  escape 
the  severities  of  Jack  Frost  in  more  northerly  climes. 

From  Galveston  to  Houston.  Here  the  stay  was 
only  from  11a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  on  Sunday,  March  16th, 
but  it  was  long  enough  to  strike  again  something 
quite  new  and  most  promising  in  the  life  of  American 
municipalities.  At  4  p.  m.  I  was  listed  to  lecture  in 
the  "Municipal  Auditorium,"  a  great  hall,  nobly  built, 
modern  in  construction,  convenient  and  beautiful  in 
its  equipment,  costing  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
seating  over  five  thousand  people,  built,  owned  and 
managed  by  the  municipality  for  the  benefit  of  its 
citizens.  The  lecture  was  preceded  by  a  half  hour 
concert  by  a  band  consisting  of  thirty  pieces,  having 
an  enviable  reputation  for  its  musical  achievements 
and  efficient  management.  It  is  a  "Municipal  Band," 
supported  by  the  city  at  an  annual  expense  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  always  at 
the  service  of  the  city, — park  concerts  in  the  summer, 
free  concerts  in  the  auditorium  hall  Sunday  after- 
noons,— available  wherever  music  can  serve.  The 
lecture  was  one  of  a  course  maintained  every  Sunday 
afternoon  from  the  1st  of  October  to  about  the  1st 
of  May.  The  ablest  talent  available  is  here  offered 
by  the  city  free  of  cost.  About  three  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  is  spent  in  this  municipal  enterprise, 
which  is  managed  entirely  by  the  "City  Censor  of 
Amusements,"  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lockhart,  to  whose 
inspiration  and  guidance  leadership  is  accredited. 
Mr.  Lockhart  is  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  place;  once  he  was  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  Professors  Hender- 
son, Small,  Vincent  and  the  others,  where  he  caught 
a  vision  of  religion  interpreted  in  terms  of  sociology 
rather  than  theology, — hence  this  result. 

This  all  seemed  to  the  Editor  too  good  to  be  true. 
"Will  it  last?"  was  the  question.  "Yes,"  was  the 
answer,  "The  people  have  recognized  a  good  thing 
and  will  not  consent  to  a  reaction,  besides  ours  is  a 
city  governed  by  a  commission  and  the  commissioners 
elect,  soon  to  enter  on  a  two  years'  term  of  office, 
are  committed  to  the  venture." 

"Is  there  another  city  in  America  doing,  this  kind 
of  thing?"  "Yes,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  is  doing 
something  in  this  direction,  and  last  week  a  move- 
ment of  like  character  was  set  on  foot  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.    They  are  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Mr. 


Lockhart  to  precipitate  the  plan  and  further  its  de- 
velopment." 

Surely  this  was  a  good  Palm  Sunday  experience! 
The  audience  that  listened  to  the  lecture  on  "The 
Three  R's,  or,  a  Plea  for  the  Better  Education,"  was 
over  twenty-five  hundred  strong,  and  it  was  a  small 
audience  because  it  was  a  cold  day  for  Houston. 
Here  is  the  promise  of  a  civic  Easter,  an  awakening 
of  the  municipality  to  its  higher  possibilities  and  its 
diviner  functions.    More  anon. 


The  Ethics  of  Militancy 


Inasmuch  as  we  printed  in  Unity  of  February  6, 
1913,  the  petition  of  certain  woman  workers  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,^ — who  are  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  movement  for  woman's  isuffrage, — to  the 
militant  sisters  in  London,  the  correspondence  con- 
nected therewith  will  be  of  interest  and  is  appended 
below. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  not  all  English  friends  of  the  move- 
ment are  in  sympathy  with  violence,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  leaflet  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Publicity 
of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Great  Britain.  L[nity  would  fain  ameli- 
orate the  intensity  of  feeling.  We  are  loath  to  see 
the  "house  divided  against  itself,"  but  the  case  is 
getting  more  and  more  acute.  We  are  confident  that 
thousands  of  woman  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have 
been  withholding  their  protest  for  peace  and  love 
sake.  The  situation  is  growing  more  and  more  alarm- 
ing. The  vandalism  that  destroys  works  of  art,  in- 
terferes with  the  normal  procedure  of  society  and 
ruthlessly  invades  the  rights  and  destroys  the  prop- 
erty of  innocent  parties,  will,  unless  prompt  counter 
influences  are  set  to  work,  bear  on  to  the  logical 
disaster  of  the  flow  of  human  blood  and  the  loss  of 
human  life,  thus  subverting  the  very  ends  of  govern- 
ment which  these  angry  militants  are  so  professedly 
anxious  to  promote.  Two  wrongs  cannot  make  a 
right.  The  world  is  slowly  ripening  to  the  conviction 
that  might  does  not  make  right,  and  that  in  the  larger 
issues  and  the  higher  analysis,  might  can  render  but 
doubtful  support  to  right  at  any  time.  It  is  on  the 
anti-militant  theory  of  government  and  of  civilization 
that  the  woman  applicant  for  the  right  to  vote  finds 
the  surest  place  "whereon  to  stand"  and  from  which 

she  is  yet  to  "move  the  world."    But  here  is  the 

correspondence :  ' 
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a  letter  accompanying  the  petition  from  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre: 

February  19,  1913. 
Lady  Emily  Pankhurst,  4  Clements  Inn,  Social  and  Political 
Union,  London,  England. 
Dear  Madam  : — In  transmitting  to  you  the  accompanying 
resolution  on  behalf  of  a  few  of  the  women  workers  con- 
nected with  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  I  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  on  my  own  behalf, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  signers  of  this  resolution,  my  profound 
symf)athy  with  you  in  your  many  trials,  my  interest  in  the 
cause  j^ou  represent,  and  my  desire  to  serve  the  same  cause. 

I  believe  that  the  signers  of  this  resolution  arc  not  wanting 
in  courage  or  conviction,  but  they  believe  that  there  is  eminent 
danger  under  what  is  douljtless  great  provocation,  of  urging 
one  important  principle  by  means  that  menace  a  still  more 
important  i)rinciple,  that  upon  which  ordered  society  and 
legalized  government  exists. 

I  remain,  dear  Madam,  with  great  respect, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jen  KIN  Li.ow)  Jones, 
Head  Resident,  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre. 

A  REPLY  TO  the  SAME  FROM  THE  WoMEN's  SoCIAL 

and  Political  Union,  Lincoln's  Inn  House,  Kings- 
way,  W.  C. : 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  jour  letter  of  h'ebruary  19 
with  resolution  signed  by  some  of  tlie  women  workers  of  the 
Al)raham  Lincoln  Centre,  for  which  1  thank  you. 

I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  political  conditions 
existing  in  England  make  militancy  imperative  in  the  struggle 
now  being  carried  Von  for  women's  enfranchisement.  The 
movement  has  been  actively  in  existence  for  sixty  years,  and 
during  that  time  every  possible  so-called  constitutional  means 
has  been  tried  unvailingly.  Only  since  the  initiation  of  the 
militant  methods  can  the  cause  be  said  to  have  become  a 
living  issue,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  forefront 
of  practical  politics. 

I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  a 
copy  of  the  current  issue  of  our  paper,  "The  Suffragette," 
and  also  copies  of  the  latest  leaflets  on  militancy. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harriet  P.  Kern, 
Secretary  pro  teni. 

Acknowledgment  of  the  same: 

Dear  Madam  : — Allow  me  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of 
your  letter  of  February  19.  I  will  read  with  interest  "The 
Suffragette."  I  am  looking  on  with  intense  sympathy,  but 
believing  in  the  fundamental  qualities  of  law  and  order,  I 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  any  condition  of  conservatism  on 
the  part  of  the  men  can  justify  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  a  menace  of  the  rights  of  the  innocent  in  order 
to  accomplish  a  political  end,  however  noble. 

You  speak  of  your  sixty  years  experience.  Lo !  how  short 
a  time  that  is,  measured  by  the  clock  of  destiny.  Pray  have 
patience  and  believe  that  love  and  wisdom,  reason  and  justice, 
are  the  most  efficient  weapons  available  to  men  or  women.  I 
want  you  to  succeed,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  succeed  at  such 
a  terrible  cost  to  woman  as  well  as  to  law  and  order. 

Very  sympathetically  yours, 

.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Methods  of  militant  suffragists  condemned  by 
British  white  ribboners  : 

A  leaflet  from  the  Bureau  of  Publicity: 

The  grace  of  charity  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  in  an 
endeavor,  on  the  part  of  many  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
in  this  country,  to  understand  the  motives  and  necessity  for 
the  extreme  measures  resorted  to  by  British  suffragets.  In 
seeking  an  explanation  they  have  frequently  been  told  that 
conditions  in  Great  Britain  justified  militant  methods,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  American  women  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  the  tactics  employed  by  the  sufifragets. 

Miss  Agnes  E.  Slack,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  vice- 
president  of  the  British  Woman's  Temperance  Association, 
writes  that  the  position  of  the  National  British  Woman's 
Temperance  Association  with  regard  to  the  militant  methods 
of  the  suffragets  should  be  clearly  understood.  She  says: 
"The  militant  party  is  seriously  handicapping,  in 
the  Cabinet  and  in  Parliament,  the  men  who  are 


ardently  working  for  woman  suffrage  throughout  the 
country.    The  cause  is  thrown  into  l)ack-wash  by  the 
wrecking  policy  of  these  seriously  misguided  women. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  use  every  opportunity 
to  make  known  the  strong  position   taken  by  the 
B.  W.  T.  A.  on  this  important  question." 
On  March  15  the  British  Women's  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, in  a  resolution  asking  members  of  parliament  to  vote 
for  the  woman  suffrage  bill,  said : 

"Wc  urge  you  not  to  refuse  this  act  of  justice  to 
our  voteless  sex  because  of  the  disastrous  violence 
of  a  certain  minority  of  suffragists  whose  actions  are 
viewed  with  the  greatest  indignation  and  the  deepest 
distress  by  our  association." 
The  Countess  of  Carlisle,  president  of  the  British  Women's 
Temperance  As.sociation  and  of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  is 
also  president  of  the  Woman's  Liberal  Federation,  a  society 
whose  object  is  the  advancement  of  beneficent  political  move- 
ments  and   whose  membership   is   composed  of  England's 
brainiest  and  most  progressive  women.    On  February  25  the 
l'"edcration  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"The  executive  connnittee,  on  behalf  of  the 
Woman's  Liberal  Federation,  record  that  it  has  for 
six  years  consistently  deplored  and  condemned  the 
lawless  methods  of  the  militants  which  have  so 
grievously  set  back  the  cause  of  woman's  suffrage, 
and  it '  recognizes  that  the  outrages  which  are  at 
present  daily  shocking  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity are  creating  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  striving  to  carry  this  reform  into  law; 
nevertheless,  the  executive  trusts  that  the  wrong- 
doing of  a  mere  section  will  not  be  unjustly  visited 
upon  thousands  of  constitutional,  patient  women  who 
have  for  so  many  years  striven  by  law-abiding  meth- 
ods to  win  the  franchise  for  their  sex." 


BEYOND. 


It  seemeth  such  a  little  way  to  me 
Across  to  that  strange  country — The  Beyond; 

And  yet,  not  strange,  for  it  has  grown  to  be 
The  home  of  those  of  whom  1  am  so  fond, 

They  make  it  seem  familiar  and  most  dear. 

As  journeying  friends  bring  distant  regions  near. 

So  close  it  lies,  that  when  my  sight'  is  clear 
I  think  I  almost  see  the  gleaming  strand. 

I  know  I  feel  those  who  have  gone  from  here 
Come  near  enough  sometimes  to  touch  my  hand. 

I  often  think,  but  for  our  veiled  eyes 
•  We  should  find  Heaven  right  round  about  us  lies. 

I  cannot  make  it  seem  a  day  to  dread, 
When  from  this  dear  earth  I  shall  journey  out 

To  that  still  dearer  country  of  the  dead. 

And  join  the  lost  ones,  so  long  dreamed  about, 

I  love  this  world,  yet  shall  I  love  to  go 

And  meet  the  friends  who  wait  for  me  I  know. 

I  never  stand  above  a  bier  and  sec 

The  seal  of  death  set  on  some  well-loved  face 
But  that  I  think,  "One  more  to  welcome  me, 

When  I  shall  cross  the  intervening  space 
Between  this  land  and  that  one  'over  there ;' 
Once  more  to"  make  the  strange  Beyond  seem  fair." 
The    Epoch.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Bedouin  Maxims 


When  thou  hast  purchased  a  horse,  study  him  care- 
fully, and  give  him  barley  more  and  more  every  day 
until  thou  hast  ascertained  the  quantity  demanded 
by  his  appetite.  A  good  horseman  ought  to  know  the 
measure  of  barley  suited  to  his  horse. 

When  after  a  long  journey  in  the  winter,  through 
rain  and  cold,  you  at  length  regain  your  tent,  cover 
your  horse  well,  and  give  his  parched  barley  and 
warm  milk,  but  do  not  let  him  have  any  water  that 
day. 

The  Prophet  has  said :  "Every  grain  of  barley 
given  to  your  horses  shall  secure  you  an  indulgence 
in  the  other  world." — Owr  Dumb  Animals. 
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THE  PULPIT 
^'Immanence" 


By  Edwin  A.  Rumball. 
She  had  written  little  books  before,  but  many  of  us 
had  not  known  her  name  till  she  wrote  that  large  and 
useful  volume  on  "Mysticism:  A  Study  in  the  Nature 
and  Development  of  Man's  Spiritual  Consciousness," 
so  that  now  any  book  with  the  name  of  Evelyn  Un- 
derbill upon  it  attracts  more  than  usual  attention. 
There  has  just  issued  from  the  press  "A  Book  of 
Verses,"  called  "Immanence,"  and  its  eighty  odd  pages 
are  full  of  the  richest  interpretations  of  the  spiritual 
life.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  contents, — the  pity  is  that 
it  is  only  the  glance  that  many  new  books  get, — might 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  it  was  full  of  poetic  wander- 
ings around  the  shrines  of  medieval  mystics,  for  the 
titles  of  many  of  the  versus  are  as  follows :  "Celestial 
Beauty,"  "Stigmata,"  "Supersensual,"  "Regnum  Cae- 
lorum  Vim  Patitur,"  "Missa  Cantata,"  "The  Laay 
Poverty,"  "St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,"  and  "Corpus 
Christi,"  but  back  of  these  medieval  titles  and  scat- 
tered between  the  poems  they  stand  for,  are  a  number 
of  gems  which  could  only  have  come  to  flower  in  the 
twentieth  century,  for  all  that  is  said  about  mystics 
"being  without  a  country  or  an  age.  The  first  bears 
the  name  of  the  book,  we  quote  the  last  verse,  in  the 
previous  verses  the  Lord  makes  it  clear  that  he  comes 
not  in  majesty  so  much  as  among  the  wheat  and  in 
the  furrowed  sod.  "In  your  strait  garden  plot  I  come 
to  flower."  The  mystic  who  only  looks  within  as  he 
walks  the  country  roads  misses  God  many  a  time,  for 
birds  and  beasts  everywhere  tell  of  him. 

"In  bright  brown  eyes, 
That  peep  from  out  the  brake,  I  stand  confest." 

I  come  in  little  things, 
Saith  the  Lord : 
My  starry  vvmgs 
I  do  forsake. 

Love's  highway  of  humility  to  take; 
Meekly  I  fit  my  statue  to  your  need. 
In  beggar's  part 

About  your  gates  I  shall  not  cease  to  plead — 
As  man,  to  speak  with  man — 
Till  by  such  art 

I  shall  achieve  my  Immemorial  Plan, 
Pass  the  low  lintel  of  the  human  heart." 

"Celestial  Beauty"  holds  many  a  secret  for  those 
who  would  know  God.  It  was  written  for  "The  gentle 
watcher,  who  upon  the  scorned  and  common  things 
delights  to  gaze,"  who,  like  Walt  Whitman,  finds  the 
divine  in  such  unheard  of  places. 
■"My  touch  from  every  stone 

Shall  strike  strange  fires,  my  breath  on  every  rod 
Shall  make  it  burgeon  with  the  life  of  God. 
Even  in  the  city  streets 
I  shall  declare  my  sharp  intolerable  sweets, 

 Thence  do  I  call 

My  lonely  secret  loud 

And  weave  my  dread  enchantments  o'er  the  unseeing  crowd." 

"Missa  Cantata"  contains  five  little  verses  on  what 
one  little  bird  can  do.  Once  in  an  abbey  church  while 
people  prayed  the  little  winged  one  strayed  in  through 
a  window  and  "went  the  morning  long." 

"It  sang,  it  sang!  And  as  the  quiet  priest 
Far  off  about  the  lighted  altar  moved," 

it  plunged  beneath  the  vault  in  play,  and  with  its  song 

and  play  this  is  what  happened : 

"The  walls  that  went  our  sanctuary  around 
Did  as  of  old,  to  that  sweet  summons  yield. 


New  scents  and  sounds  within  our  gates  were  found ; 
The  cry  of  kine, 

The  fragrance  of  the  field. 
All  woodland  whispers  hastened  to  the  shrine: 

The  country-side  had  come 
Eager  and  joyful  to  its  spirit's  home. 

P'ar  stretched  I  saw  the  cornfield  and  the  plough, 
The  scudding  cloud,  the  cleanly  running  brook, 
The  humble,  kindly  turf,  the  tossing  bough 
That  all  their  light 

From  Love's  own  furnace  took — 
This  altar  where  one  angel  brownly  bright 

Proclaimed  the  sylvan  creed 
And  sang  the  Benedictus  of  the  mead. 

All  earth  was  lifted  to  communion  then. 
All  lovely  life  was  there  to  meet  its  king; 
Ah,  not  the  little  and  souls  of  men 
But  sun  and  wind 
And  all  desirous  thing 
The  ground  of  their  beseeching  here  did  find; 
All  with  one  self-same  bread, 
^    And  all  by  one  eternal  priest,  were  fed." 

It  would  be  easy  to  keep  on  quoting  poem  after 
poem.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  on  every  page,  and 
like  all  true  secrets  they  burst  to  be  told  by  every  one 
who  reads  them.  "The  Idol"  tells  of  one  who  dreamed 
he  was  an  idol,  "Too  cold  to  comfort  and  too  weak 
to  save,"  before  whom  many  worshippers  came  and 
over  whom  angels  watched, 

"So  sat  I  dreaming  whilst  through  endless  years 
His  psalm  and  his  devotion  reached  my  ears ; 
And  grieving  angels  cried  unceasingly 
'He  who  so  worships  should  the  idol  be  !'  " 

"Planting-Time"  would  make  a  good  Easter  reading. 
It  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Gannett's  "He  hides  within  the 
lily  a  strong  and  tender  care."  We  give  but  two  verses, 
and  seeing  all  that  we  have  written  is  intended  to 
create  love  for  the  little  book  far  more  than  to  crit- 
ically review  it,  we  do  not  apologize  for  much  quo- 
tation : 

"God  dreams  in  plants,  they  say. 
Ah,  would  that  I  might  creep 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  his  winter  sleep : 
Go,  as  the  bulbs,  with  him 
Into  the  dim, 
There  well  content 
To  pitch  my  tent 
And  mark 
Rapt  from  all  other  thing 
The  flowery  fancies  that  elamp  this  dark. 

There  Life  who  cast  away 

Her  crumpled  summer  dress, 
Sets  on  the  Loom 
The  warp-threads  of  another  loveliness 
And  weaves  a  mesh  of  beauty  for  the  spring." 

Truly,  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God,  they  shall  see  him  everywhere ;  the  earth  is 
full  of  his  richness  and  every  common  thing  around 
is  lit  up  with  his  beatxty.  Miss  Underbill  witnesses 
him  on  a  "ten-ton  lugger"  in  the  English  Channel,  she 
finds  him  amid  the  chanting  of  priests ;  the  vine  about 
the  porch  door  she  finds  is  one  place  where  he  dwells. 
He  passes  the  "low  lintel"  of  all  kinds  of  human 
hearts,  the  blue  naphtha  flames  of  a  costermonger's 
stall  in  East  London  have  their  part  in  calling  alouG 
the  universal  secret,  the  clouds  give  her  an  "epic  sky," 
and  "The  Uxbridge  Road"  is  at  all  times  of  the  day 
traveled  by  "One  who  walks  with  starry  feet  by  me." 
This  wonderful  poem,  which  has  already  appeared  in 
The  Nation,"  and  has  been  much  quoted,  we  will  give 
in  closing.  It  gathers  up  the  secrets  of  so  many  of 
the  others,  and  the  dollar  fifty  for  the  book  is  more 
than  returned  in  the  possession  of  this  one  poem. 
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The  western  road  goes  streaming  out  to  seek  the  cleanly  wild, 
It  pours  the  city's  dim  desires  toward  the  undeliled. 
It  sweeps  betwixt  the  huddled  homes  about  its  eddies  grown 
To  smear  the  Httlc  space  between  the  city  and  tlie  sown ; 
The  torments  of  its  seething  tide,  who  is  there  that  can  see? 
There's  one  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western  road 
by  me. 

He  is  the  Drover  of  the  soul;  he  leads  the  flock  of  men 
All  wistful  on  that  weary  track,  and  lirings  them  back  again. 
The  dreaming  few,  tlie  slaving  crew,  the  motley  caste  of  life, 
The  wastrel  and  artificer,  the  harlot  and  the  wife — 
They  may  not  rest,  forever  prest,  by  one  they  cannot  see, 
The  one  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western  road  by  me. 

He  drives  them  east,  he  drives  them  west,  between  the  dark 
and  light ; 

He  pastures  them  in  city  pens,  lie  leads  them  home  at  night. 
The  towery  trams,  the  threaded  trains,  like  shuttles  to 
and  fro, 

To  weave  the  web  of  working  days  in  ceaseless  travel  go. 
How  harsh  the  woof,  how  long  the  weft!  Who  shall  the 
fabric  see? 

The  one  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western  road  by  me ! 

Throughout  the  living,  joyful  j'ear  at  lifeless  tasks  to  strive, 
And  scarcely  at  the  end  to  save  gentility  alive — 
The  villa  plot  to  sew  and  reap,  to  act  the  villa  lie, 
Beset  by  villa  fears  to  live,  'midst  villa  dreams  to  die; 
Ah,  who  can  know  the  dreary  woe,  and  who  the  splendor 
see  ? 

The  one  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western  road  by  me. 

Behold!  He  lent  me  as  we  went  the  vision  of  the  seer. 
Behold  !    I  saw  tlie  life  of  men,  the  life  of  God  shine  clear. 
I  saw  the  hidden  spirit's  thrust;  I  saw  the  race  fulfill 
The  spiral  of  its  steep  ascent,  predestined  of  the  Will. 
Yet  not  unled,  lint  slicpherded  by  one  they  may  not  see — 
The  one  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western  road  by  me. 


Sweating  Philanthropies 


The  Persons  taking  part  in  the  following  triologue  are: 

1.  A  Protestant  Minister 

2.  The  Secretary  of  a  Philanthropic  Society, 

3.  A  Roman  Catholic  Priest. 


Minister.  But  why  insist  upon  a  celibate  clergy? 
You  say  that  such  chastity  is  a  good  discipline.  But 
what  if  it  is?  Is  it  not  unnatural  and  like  other  forms 
of  mortification  of  the  flesh  only  a  relic  of  the  dark 
ages  ? 

Secretary.  Don't  pry  too  far  into  the  aftairs  of  the 
priesthood.  We  can  surmise  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  governed  in  this  matter  as  much  by  policy  as  by 
piety.  Consider  the  enormous  financial  burden  which 
would  fall  upon  the  Catholic  community,  if  it  were 
obliged  to  support,  not  only  priests  and  sisters,  but 
also  the  families  of  those  priests  and  sisters  who 
should  choose  to  marry? 

Minister.  That  argument  is  an  unworthy  one. 
Where  it  is  a  question  of  right  and  wrong-,  financial 
considerations  must  take  second  place.  Once  admit 
that  a  celibate  clergy  is  an  evil  and  the  Catholic  Church 
cannot  avoid  the  consequences  of  this  admission.  It 
would  then  be  better  to  have  ten  married  priests  than 
fifty  celibates. 

Priest.  I  think  you  have  stated  the  moral  issue 
with  great  exactness.  And  although  the  Catholic 
Church  does  not  possess  vmlimited  resources,  as  some 
seem  to  imagine,  there  would  not  be  advanced,  I  am 
sure,  so  sordid  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  celibate 
clergy.  But  in  this  many-sided  question  there  is  an- 
other point  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
Church  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  all  its  clergy 


and  this  would  of  itself  tend  to  attract  men  into  the 
priesthood.  What  test  can  we  impose,  then,  which 
will  eliminate  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  priesthood 
with  unworthy  motives  ?  There  are,  of  course,  many 
tests  and  among  them  the  vow  of  chastity.  If  a  man 
can  renounce  the  most  enticing  of  human  temptations, 
one  which  can  call  to  its  aid  all  sorts  of  subtle  sophis- 
try, it  is  one  indication  of  his  singleness  of  purpose 
and  devotion  to  the  service  of  Chri.st. 

MiN.  But  by  the  same  ruling  would  you  not  de- 
mand, in  addition  to  celibacy,  the  renunciation  of  many 
other  things  such  as  prevails  in  certain  of  the  monastic 
orders?  Why  draw  the  line  where  you  do  and  not 
include  flagellation  and  what  not  as  in  the  medieval 
monasteries  ? 

Pr.  The  Church  has  need  of  a  large  number  of 
workers  whose  physical  and  mental  powers  are  not 
iinpaired  by  severe  bodily  discipline.  Men  whose  spir- 
itual natures  shine  but  the  more  conspicuously  under 
a  regimen  of  asceticism,  are  rare.  The  physician  will 
prescribe  a  healthy  body  as  the  abode  of  a  healthy 
mind,  and  he  will  tell  us  what  is  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  healthy  body,  and  we,  acting  upon 
such,  advice,  provide  for  the  physical  well-being,  the 
moderate  comfort  of  our  clergy  but  not  for  their 
luxury.  Many  in  the  pursuit  of  the  more  perfect  life 
make  special  renunciations,  but  that  is  their  own  af- 
fair. VVe  do  not  force  it  upon  them.  Our  standard 
of  living  is  not  designed  for  saints  nor  for  sinners, 
but  for  men  of  a  little  more  than  average  piety.  Now 
celibacy  does  not  impair  health.  I  appeal  to  medical 
science  to  support  this  statement.  It  leaves  the  indi- 
vidual as  efficient  as  before ;  nay,  more  so,  for  without 
the  distractions  of  married  life,  he  can  pursue  with 
greater  singleness  of  purpose  and  more  complete  devo- 
tion the  mission  given  by  God  to  his  Holy  Church. 

Sec.  You  speak  as  if  your  sole  object  was  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  Catholic  community ;  but 
how  can  you  expect  anything  but  deterioration  when 
the  best  part  of  the  community  is  side-tracked  into 
the  priesthood,  where  it  can  have  no  opportunity  of 
perpetuating  itself? 

Pr.  It  would  be  discourteous  to  the  Catholic  laity 
to  admit  that  all  good  Catholics  are  either  priests  or 
sisters ;  but  even  granting  this  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, what  follows?  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
teach  the  will  of  God  or  to  practice  eugenics?  Our 
ofl^spring  are  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the  spirit ;  the 
priest  is  the  father  of  faith,  and  good  works  and  his 
children  are  the  souls  which  his  ministration  has  saved 
to  God.  This  argument  I  repudiate  in  toto  for  it  is 
based  upon  the  belief  in  the  duty  of  procreation.  That 
is  a  Hebrew  and  not  a  Christian  doctrine,  and  you  will 
find  much  made  of  it  in  the  Talmud.  But  you,  you 
admit  this  doctrine,  you  Protestant  clergy  and  you 
non-Christian  social  workers.  Tell  me,  do  you  not 
hold  to  the  old  Hebrew  idea  that  to  be  fruitful  and 
multiply  is  the  summum  homim? 

MiN.  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  in  a  sense  we  do.  Of 
course  we  don't  go  to  the  same  extreme  as  the  Jews, 
who  regard  celibacy  as  a  sort  of  crime.  We  admit  the 
right  of  every  one  to  marry  who  wants  to,  and  we 
admit  that  the  better  the  man  the  better  for  the  com- 
munity if  his  kind  can  be  perpetuated. 

Sec.  The  placid  way  in  which,  you  ministers  treat 
this  subject  always  arouses  me.  I  for  one  am  wholly 
in  accord  with  the  Jewish  notion.  I  maintain  the  duty 
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of  every  normal  man  to  marry,  reproduce  and  brin.e;' 
up  children,  and  the  right  of  those  children  to  the 
protection  and  care  of  the  community.  It  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  every  two  persons  to  leave  two  others  in 
their  places  as  for  people  to  vote.  To  be  sure  there 
are  exceptions,  but  I  am  speaking  of  normal  men  and 
women. 

MiN.  I  have  perhaps  appeared  to  be  lukewarm  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  but  I  assure  you  that  this  was  not 
my  intention.  I  certainly  believe  that  a  clergyman  with 
family  ties  of  his  own  can  attain  a  more  complete 
comprehension  of  the  divine  purpose.  Where  can  we 
find  the  prototype  of  the  relation  which  shall  obtain 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  it  be  not  in  the  family? 
The  loftiest  conception  of  the  divine  and  the  human 
relationships,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  INIan,  turn  for  their  symbol  to  the  family 
group.  It  is  only  within  the  family  group  that  we 
obtain  our  vision  of  the  kingdom. 

Sec.  And  let  me  add  that  the  ideals  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  family  life  are  essentially  those  which 
must  obtain  in  every  successful  democracy.  I  have, 
as  you  know,  no  especial  interest  in  the  "Fatherhood 
of  God,"  but  where,  as  has  already  been  said,  can 
we  find  our  model  and  prototype  for  the  conception 
of  the  human  brotherhood,  if  it  is  not  in  the  ethical 
relations  which  exist  in  the  ideal  family  of  blood- 
brothers?  If  in  the  course  of  human  evolution  the 
family  group  is  changed,  it  will  surely  be  not  through 
its  denial  or  destruction,  but  through  its  further  ex- 
tension; It  cannot  disappear  through  lapse  into  indi- 
vidualism, but  by  its  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
prehensive. But  I  am  digressing. 

Pr.  In  a  great  measure  I  agree  with  you.  Of 
course  I  admit  the  right  of  every  child  to  the  protec- 
tion and  care  of  either  its  parents,  or  the  community, 
or  both.  I  also  admit  the  right  of  every  man  to  marry 
and  reproduce  his  kind  unless,  for  the  higher  welfare 
of  the  community  or  of  his  own  soul,  he  foregoes  that 
right,  as  when  he  enters  the  priesthood.  Where  we 
differ  is  in  our  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
married  and  the  celibate  states.  You  non-Catholics 
regard  the  former  as  higher  than  the  latter ;  we  the 
other  way.  But  you  yourselves  remember  the  word 
of  Christ  that  some  will  be  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven's  sake. 

MiN.  I  know  the  passage  and  have  placed  a  eugenic 
interpretation  upon  it. 

Pr.  Be  it  so.  Granted,  for  the  sake  or  argument 
merely,  that  the  married  state  is  better  than  the  celi- 
bate, granted,  if  you  please,  the  duty  of  every  normal 
man  to  marry  and  raise  children  in  the  fear  of  God 
or  the  love  of  man  or  for  whatever  purpose  accords 
best  with  the  particular  ideals  of  your  cult  or  creed, 
granted  all  this,  I  say,  what  then?  What  are  the  im- 
plications ? 

MiN.  The  implications,  as  I  see  them,  are  briefly 
these:  that  the  Protestant  churches  and  non-sectarian 
philanthropies,  having  acknowledged  the  right  to 
marry,  permit  their  ministers,  secretaries,  social  work- 
ers and  so  forth  so  to  do.  Nay,  more,  many  organiz- 
ations, both  secular  and  religious,  prefer  a  married 
minister  or  secretary  to  one  who  is  unmarried. 

Pr.  You  mean  that  matrimony  is  encouraged  by 
you  as  making  the  individual  a  more  complete  and 
normal  member  of  church  and  state. 

MiN.    Exactly  so. 


Pr.  It  seems  to  me  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
holding  the  views  which  you  profess,  you  have  .sys- 
tematically neglected  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
carrying  them  out. 

MiN.    How  so? 

Pr.  In  theory  you  permit  or  even  advi.sc  marriage 
but  do  not  in  your  salaries  provide  for  it.  Of  course 
you  do  not  see  what  I  mean  but  perhaps  the  example 
of  the  Church  may  help  to  drive  home  my  point.  The 
Church  guarantees  a  definite  and  reasonably  comfort- 
able standard  of  living  to  all  its  priests.  In  that  stand- 
ard marriage  is  not  included,  for  it  is  not  deemed 
requisite  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  Consequently 
the  Church  provides  for  the  care  of  celibates  only. 
But  the  Protestant  philanthropic  and  religious  societies 
not  only  do  not  provide  adequately  (according  to  the 
Catholic  standard)  for  those  whom  they  employ  but 
even  add  to  this  standard  a  new  and  expensive  require- 
ment, that  of  family  life.  You  urge  that  family  life 
should  be  the  background  of  every  occupation,  but 
you  do  not  render  it  economically  possible  for  those 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
theory. 

Sec.  Your  remarks  involve  two  separate  points, 
namely,  the  compensation  of  celibates,  and,  secondly, 
the  provision  for  families. 

Pr.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  consider  them  in  order.  What 
is  the  basis  upon  which  the  employes  of  a  university 
or  of  a  social  settlement  are  salaried,  if  it  is  not  that 
of  demand  and  supply?  If  you  can't  get  any  more 
young,  inexperienced  and  devoted  enthusiasts  to  be- 
come university  instructors  or  social  workers  at  $500, 
you  make  it  $600  and  so  on  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Church  bases  its  provision  for  its  priests  not  upon 
the  inverse  of  the  number  of  applications  for  admission 
into  the  priesthood,  but  upon  the  standard  of  life  which 
will  lead  to  the  greatest  efficiency.  But  your  churches 
and  charity  organizations  and  universities,  and  what 
not,  pay  wages  based  on  nothing  but  the  relation  of 
demand  to  supply.  You  teach  standards  which  you 
do  not  maintain  among  your  own  employes.  A  society 
which  keeps  its  secretary  working  twelve  hours  a  day 
for  the  passing  of  an  eight-hour  law,  is  based  on  rot- 
tenness. Such  a  society  should  employ  two  secretaries 
or  go  out  of  business. 

MiN.  But  we  do  not  regard  such  service  as  forced. 
The  minister,  whether  he  be  a  scholar  or  a  social 
worker,  and  I  am  sure  that  what  I  say  is  true  of  the 
university  teacher  and  the  professional  social  worker, 
is  drawn  into  the  profession  not  because  of  the  emolu- 
ments but  because  of  his  desire  to  benefit  humanity. 
Flis  work  is  not  his  task  but  his  opportunity  for  which 
he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  much. 

Pr.  But  consider  for  a  moment  what  these  sacri- 
fices are  and  whether  they  do  not  involve  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  the  worker.  Do  they  not 
exclude  in  many  cases  such  hygienic  desiderata  as 
exercise,  recreation  and  vacations,  especially  is  this 
not  true  among  women  who  are  doing  social  work? 
But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  second  question.  Does  not 
all  that  I  have  said  apply  a  fortiore  to  the  question  of 
matrimony,  the  family  life  upon  which  you  lay  so  much 
stress?  Now  I  shall  not  go  into  statistic^,  for  I  am 
not  familiar  with  them  but  you  are,  and  so  I  shall 
ask  you  to  count  up  the  proportion  of  ministers,  social 
workers  and  university  teachers  who  are  receiving 
salaries  sufficient  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living,  in- 
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eluding,  of  course,  in  that  standard  the  much  desired 
family  life,  at  whicli  they  can  attain  their  maximum 
efficiency !  1  lump  all  these  together  because  they  be- 
long to  a  single  group,  the  "sweating  philanthropies." 
Is  the  Church  guilty  of  such  performances?  Is  it  in 
the  church  that  we  see  docked  the  comfort  of  the 
priests  for  the  benefit  of  its  buildings  ?  Does  the 
Church  divide  chairs  without  doubling  salaries?  Does 
it  fill  its  mission  churches  and  its  social  centers  with 
people  whose  standard  of  living  is  never  looked  into 
at  all,  and  its  relations  to  the  work  in  hand  never  made 
a  matter  of  discussion? 

Sec.  I  think  you  will  grant  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  salaries  in  the  institutions  which  you  criticize  are 
as  good  as  those  which  priests  receive  in  the  form  of 
care  and  pocket  money.  One  can  hardly  expect  a 
struggling  pliilanthropy  or  even  a  university  to  engage 
and  pay,  not  only  a  teacher,  or  secretary,  but,  also  a 
wife  and  several  children,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  I 
suppose,  of  the  Protestant  mini.stry.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered also  tliat  the  State  Universities  pay  low 
salaries  and  here  it  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  any 
sweating  philanthropist. 

Pr.  To  your  three  points  1  have  just  three  answers. 
Do  the  salaries  of  your  unmarried  workers  cover  the 
matters  of  care  in  sickness  and  in  old  age?  As  to  the 
absurdity  of  salarying  a  family,  I  need  add  nothing  to 
what  has  already  been  said  by  one  of  you  in  answer 
to  the  economic  argument  in  favor  of  celibacy.  I 
grant  you  that  argument  was  absurd,  but  it  is  no 
less  absurd  in  its  present  application  than  in  the  previ- 
ous one.  Lastly,  let  me  say  that  sweating  is  sweating, 
whether  it  is  done  through  the  ignorance  of  the  voters 
as  to  the  rational  method  of  running  a  university  or 
through  the  desire  of  some  board  of  trustees  to  open 
a  lot  of  departments  with  the  smallest  possible  outlay. 
The  economic  fallacy  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and 
the  moral  dullness  which  permits  such  inconsistency 
equally  culpable.  To  me  it  seems  the  height  of  intel- 
lectual dishonesty  to  advoate  matrimony  and  to  decry 
celibacy  as  unnatural,  unpatriotic,  and  so  forth,  when 
the  standard  of  living  imposed  by  you  upon  the  large 
majority  of  your  dependents  is  such  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  matrimony  without  the  sacrifice  of  edu- 
cational, hygienic  and  other  factors.  Why  not  frankly 
forbid  matrimony  to  all  but  the  favored  few  and  admit 
that  the  ordinary  clergyman,  secretary  or  assistant 
professor  has  no  right  to  marry,  since  by  so  doing  he 
lowers  the  standard  of  living  of  the  community. 

Sec.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  will  find  that  many 
of  the  persons  whom  you  are  so  valliantly  defending 
have  private  means  and  are  therefore  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves  the  home  atmosphere,  the  family 
life. 

Pr.  Granted.  But  what  does  this  tnean.  It  sim- 
ply means  that  in  the  occupations  to  which  we  refer 
men  are  selected  not  for  efficiency  only  but  on  the  basis 
of  private  income  or  desire  for  unmarried  condition. 
It  simply  means  that  you  advocate  matrimony  but 
enforce  celibacy,  on  all  but  the  relatively  rich.  Thus 
the  occupation  is  hampered  in  its  selection  of  workers, 
and  among  the  workers  an  unjust  discrimination  is 
inade  in  favor  of  wealth.  Be  honest  and  demand 
celibacy. 

Sec.  What  then  would  become  of  the  family  life 
as  a  factor  in  the  standard  of  living?  Or  what  be- 
comes of  tlie  right  inherent  in  every  normal  individual 


to  marry  and  beget.  A  refusal  to  grant  this  is  a  blow 
at  democracy. 

Pr.  There  you  are  back  again  at  the  duty  of  pro- 
creation or,  rather,  thie  greater  blessedness  of  the  pater- 
familias than  of  the  consecrated  priest.  Well,  so  long 
as  you  hold  to  that  you  must  face  the  consequences 
and  hire,  not  only  the  individual,  but  the  family  which 
is  his  background,  and  which  you  insist  is  a  necessary 
factor  in  his  standard  of  living.  So  long  as  you  hold 
that  the  married  state  is  higher  than  the  celibate  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  must  hire  the  whole  family. 
For  if  you  do  the  first  and  not  the  second,  you  will 
only  be  perpetuating  the  present  system,  which  I  insist 
is  that  of  the  "sweating  philanthropies."  You  have 
urged  against  the  Catholic  practice  of  celibacy  that  it 
was  ascetic,  but  I  have  showed  you  that  it  was  not  a 
form  of  asceticism  which  impaired  the  efficiency  of 
the  worker  but  rather  the  reverse.  You  urged  that  the 
family  life  was  a  necessary  element  in  the  proper 
standard  of  living  but  there  I  differed  from  you.  You 
urged  that  celibacy  was  contrary  to  principles  of 
eugenics  and  democracy,  and  I  replied  that  to  the 
Church  these  things  were  of  very  secondary  impor- 
tance. If  you  are  convinced,  well  and  good.  If  you 
are  not,  then  why  don't  you  live  up  to  your  convic- 
tions by  making  economically  possible  what  you  talk 
about  so  loudly? 

I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Church  is 
likely  to  advocate  a  married  priesthood  but  should  that 
ever  be  the  case,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  priests  would  be  adequately  pro- 
vided for.  The  Church  is  nothing  if  not  logical,  the 
more  so  when  the  question  involved  is  one  of  moral 
consistency. 

MiN.  And  yet  you  yourself  have  admitted  the 
existence  of  certain  monastic  orders  which  practice 
extreme  asceticism. 

Pr.  They  are  frankly  and  voluntarily  ascetic  but 
these  social  workers,  ministers  and  teachers  are  ascetic 
only  through  economic  necessity,  and  for  sects  which 
profess  to  abhor  asceticism  as  savoring  of  "popery" 
and  the  devil,  t\\e  situation  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 
No,  until  you  have  grouped  your  underpaid  workers 
into  orders  which  are  professedly  ascetic,  you  cannot 
escape  the  .stigma  of  conducting  sweating  philan- 
thropies. 

Ganges,  Mich.  Percy  M.  Dawson,  M.  D. 


WHEN  I  SHALL  RISE 


When  I  shall  rise,  and  full  of  many  fears, 
Set  forth  upon  my  last  long  journey,  lone. 

And  leave  behind  the  circling  earth  to  go 

Amongst  the  countless  stars  to  seek  God's  throne. 

When  in  the  vaporish  blue  I  wander,  lost. 
Let  some  fair  paradise  reward  my  eyes — 

Hill  after  hill,  and  green  and  sunny  vale, 
As  I  have  known  beneath  the  Irish  skies. 

So  on  the  far  horizon  I  shall  see 

No  alien  land  but  this  I  hold  so  dear — 
Killiney's  silver  sands,  and  Wicklow  hills. 

Dawn  on  my  frightened  eyes  as  I  draw  near. 

And  if  it  be  no  evil  prayer  to  breathe. 

Oh,  let  no  stranger  saint  or  seraphim 
Wait  there  to  lead  up  to  the  Judgment-seat, 

My  timid  soul  with  weeping  eyes  and  dim. 

But  let  them  come,  those  dear  and  lovely  ghosts, 

In  all  their  Iiuman  guise  and  lustihood, 
To  stand  upon  that  shore  and  call  me  home ; 

Waving  their  joyful  hands  as  once  they  stood — 
As  once  they  stood  !         —Dora  Sigei'son  Shorter. 
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IV. 

ISAIAH. 

Text:  They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Isaiah  ii  :4. 

Isaiah  is  a  name  that  represents  the  high  water 
mark  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  He  is  the  great  man  of 
Judah.  The  name  deserves  this  tribute  even  though 
it  falls,  in  commou  acceptance,  on  two  personalities. 
The  book  of  Isaiah  as  you  have  it  in  your  Bible  con- 
tians  sixty  chapters.  The  sixteen  chapters  from  40 
to  55  are  credited  now  by  the  critics  to  another  poet- 
prophet,  living  at  a  later  time,  writing  under  olner 
conditions  and  deserving  a  place  of  his  own,  which 
we  will  gladly  give  him.  He  is  generally  known  today 
as  "The  Great  Unknown"  or  the  second  Isaiah.  The 
reason  for  this  confusion  is  perhaps  explained  by  the 
haphazard,  accidental  way  in  which  old  manuscripta 
were  handled.  In  the  compiling  of  two  great  Hebrew 
classics  they  naturally  enough  would  run  together,  and 
having  been  found  in  the  same  manuscript  the  mis- 
take was  perpetuated.  Even  the  first  thirty-nine  chap- 
ters contain  manifest  interpolations  which  belong  more 
nearly  to  the  "Great  Unknown"  in  time  and  spirit 
than  to  the  first  Isaiah. 

After  the  Isaiah  of  chapters  1  to  39,  who  wrote 
B.  C.  740  to  701,  there  comes  the  Isaiah  of  chapters 
40  to  55,  to  whom  the  date  B.  C.  540  is  assigned,  then 
the  Isaiah  of  chapters  56  to  66,  nearly  100  years  later. 
The  later  chapters  will  be  taken  in  their  order  of  time 
after  the  lesson  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  which  comes 
540-530  B.  C.  is  reached. 

While  Amos  was  a  rustic  and  Hosea  and  obscure 
man,  Isaiah  was  a  man  of  the  city,  a  man  of  quality, 
of  influence.  Some  of  the  books  speak  of  him  as  the 
"uncrowned  King  of  Judah,"  and  there  is  room  for 
suspicion  that  he  was  of  royal  lineage.  The  times  in 
which  he  lived  were  stirring  times.  A  man  who  was 
in  the  public  eye  and  at  the  storm  center  of  the  life 
of  Judah  for  forty  years,  talking,  writing,  advising, 
warning  and  encouraging,  must  have  achieved  very 
much  more  in  a  literary  way  than  we  have  in  this 
little,  meager  handful  of  declarations  crowded  into 
but  thirty-nine  chapters. 

To  get  the  setting  read  II  Kings,  chapters  14  and  15. 
This  history,  written  two  to  four  hundred  years  later, 
gives  in  perspective  to  the  reader  a  birdseye  view  of 
the  situation  in  both  kingdoms.  Azariah  or  Uzziah 
was  one  of  the  big  kings.  He  reigned  about  forty 
years,  succeeding  in  extending  his  boundaries,  forti- 
fying cities  and  consolidating  the  government.  His 
administration  was  noble  and  creditable.  Isaiah  began 
his  work  in  the  reign  of  Azariah,  lived  through  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  two  years,  through  the  twenty-year 
reign  of  Ahaz  and  into  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  prob- 
ably outliving  the  kingdom  of  the  North.  With  the 
capture  of  Samaria  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  was  wiped 
out  forever. 


These  thirty  chapters  arc  not  arranged  chronolog- 
ically. They  are  a  series  of  politico-religious  or  re- 
ligio-political  poem-sermons.  At  that  time  a  man 
would  not  say  "I  am  not  a  pious  man,  I  am  in  poli- 
tics." The  religious  man  would  not  desert  his  faith 
because  of  his  interest  in  politics.  Politics  and  re- 
ligion, inseparable  in  Old  Testament  times,  ought  to 
be  inseparable  in  our  day.  You  may  well  suspect  the 
political  insight  of  a  man  who  cuts  loose  from  the 
instrumentalities  of  religion,  and  as  surely  you  may 
distrust  the  insight  of  a  preacher  who  will  have  "noth- 
ing to  do  with  politics." 

In  the  confusion  of  the  compilation  we  come  on 
Isaiah's  own  account  of  his  call,  not  in  the  first  chapter 
but  in  the  sixth,  written  late  in  his  experience.  Per- 
haps one  day  he  himself  went  over  his  portfolio  and 
gave  a  description  in  poet  fashion  of  his  entrance  into 
the  field  of  politics. 

And  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom  shall 
I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?  And  I  said:  Behold,  here 
am  I ;  send  me !    .    .    .  . 

Matthew  Arnold  had  a  lecture  that  he  liked  to  de- 
liver, the  burden  of  which  was  the  "saving  remnant." 
The  majority  in  Judah  had  gone  wrong,  but  there, 
as  in  every  nation,  were  the  saving  few,  whom  Isaiah 
calls  the  "Remnant,"  through  whom  the  line  of  prog- 
ress was  carried  on. ,  The  first  chapter  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  message  as  he  epitomized  it,  and  was 
written  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. 

He  must  have  known  the  words  of  Amos,  was  per- 
haps acquainted  with  Amos  and  Hosea  and  familiar 
with  their  message.  He  said  the  same  thing,  not  as  a 
plagiarist,  but  in  comradeship  of  thought,  the  same 
thought,  expressed  better,  perhaps  a  little  more  rhe- 
torical. We  will  begin  at  the  second  chapter: 

It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain 
of  the  house  of  Jehovah  shall  be  established  at  the  head  of 
the  mountains,  .  .  .  and  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it.  .  . 
Nation  shall  not  lift  up  the  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

It  has  not  come  yet,  has  it?  The  world  has  not 
learned  peace  yet.  But  it  is  coming.  Isaiah  was  ever- 
lastingly hopeful.  The  third  chapter : 

For  behold,  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
Taketh  away  from  Jerusalem  and  from  Judah  every  stay 

and  support ; 
And  I  will  make  their  boys  their  princes, 
And  children  shall  rule  over  them  

The  boy  shall  behave  himself  insolently  toward  the  aged, 
and  the  base  toward  the  honorable  

Thus  he  reprehends  disrespect  toward  the  aged  and 
unfairness  in  dealing,  as  evidences  of  degeneracy : 
And  seven  women  shall  take  hold  of  one  man  in  that  day ; 

The  men  had  all  fallen  in  battle ;  to  the  Hebrew  of 
that  day  as  to  the  Mormon  now,  an  unmarried  woman 
was  a  disgrace  and  a  reproach.  Turn  the  leaves  to 
chapter  5,  the  chapter  of  the  vineyard : 

My  friend  had  a  vineyard 

On  a  very  fruitful  hill ; 

He  digged  it  and  cleared  it  of  stones. 

And  planted  it  witli  the  choicest  vines,.    .    .  . 

Then  he  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  its  grapes, 

But  it  brought  forth  sour  grapes  

I  will  break  down  its  wall  and  it  shall  be  trodden  down ; 
And  I  will  make  it  a  waste ; 

And  again  we  find  another  picture  of  the  desolation 
he  foresaw : 

Woe  to  them  that  draw  calamity  with  cords  of  wickedness, 
And  punishment  as  with  wagort  traces.    .    .  . 

Woe  to  them  that  call  evil  good  and  good  evil  

Woe  to  them  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes  
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Woe  to  them  that  arc  valiant  to  drink  wine  

That  clear  the  guilty  for  a  reward  

In  the  seventh  chapter  is  the  teaching  of  the  virgin 
born  Immanuel.  Here  is  the  problem  that  has  per- 
plexed every  one  who  is  in  orthodox  environment. 
The  final  test  question  between  the  orthodox  and  lib- 
eral interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  this  one  of  "Im- 
manuel"— the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour  foretold  and  the 
prediction  fulfilled  in  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. We  must  learn  how  to  explain  it  on  long  lines. 
By  no  sort  of  process  can  you  twist  it  to  mean  the 
birth  of  Jesus  six  hundred  or  more  years  down  the 
stream  of  time.  It  was  a  poet's  promise  that  some- 
time there  would  be  a  wonderful  king.  He  may 
have  had  young  King  Hezekiah  in  mind.  To  many 
of  the  Hebrews  Hezekiah  did  fulfill  the  prophecy. 
Isaiah  was  a  great  man  who  was  tremendously  alive 
to  the  wickedness  around  him,  but  he  never  lost  his 
faith  that  everything  was  coming  out  all  right.  Read 
chapter  9.  Chapter  10  contains  more  woes.  Begin- 
ning with  the  fifth  verse  read  through  the  twelfth 
chapter.  Of  this  Driver  (Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament  Literature,  says :  "This  proph- 
ecy is  one  of  the  most  striking  creations  of  Isaiah's 
genius ;  in  power  and  originality  it  stands  unsur- 
passed." In  chapter  11  appears  again  the  Messianic 
hope.  Next  we  find  fragmentary  prophecies,  poems, 
sermonettes  about  surrounding  nations.  In  the  28th 
chapter  are  more  woes.  Denunciations  not  of  ancient 
but  contemporary  events  and  afi^airs. 

The  36th  to  the  39th  chapters  are  almost  a  literal 
repetition  of  what  you  find  in  II  Kings,  xviii  :20.  Did 
Isaiah  steal  from  Kings?  Did  the  author  of  Kings 
steal  from  Isaiah  ?  It  is  more  probable  that  there  was 
a  history  extant  which  both  used,  which  has  been  lost. 

In  the  38th  chapter  is  a  little  literary  fraginent  not 
in  the  historical  book.  It  is  a  song — the  Lament  of 
Hezekiah  Thines  came  pretty  nearly  going  to  the 
bad  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  but  something  happened. 
The  Assyrian  disappeared.  He  did  not  come  down 
"like  a  wolf  on  the  fold"  this  time.  The  book  of 
Isaiah  is  a  great  prophetic  statement  of  history. 

QUESTIONS  ON  ISAIAH. 

1.  What  is  Isaiah's  rank  among  the  prophets  of  Israel? 

2.  Does  the  entire  book  bearing  his  name  belong  to  him? 

3.  How  is  the  book  divided? 

4.  Under  what  kings  did  he  live? 

5.  Tell  something  of  his  times. 

6.  What  chapters  cover  his  work? 

7.  What  two  especial  teachings  are  found  in  Isaiah? 

8.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  Isaiah? 

9.  How  does  he  compare  with  Amos  and  Hosea? 
10.  With  what  history  was  Isaiah  familiar? 


THE  HOME 


HELPS  TO  HIGH  LIVING 


POVERTY  AND  WEALTH. 


A  nightingale  that  aye  escapes  the  thorn ; 

A  sun  that  sinks  unburning  in  the  sea; 
A  rose  by  pelting  raindrops  never  torn; 

Ah  this,  ah  this  is  Poverty ! 

■  A  hope  that  stings  in  bruised  and  baffled  heart ; 

A  thought  that  shines  from  gross  of  self  all  freed ; 
A  love  that  smiles  through  sorrow's  bitter  smart; 
Ah  this,  ah  this  is  Wealth  indeed! 
The  Craftsman. 


— Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 


Sun. — Recollect  how  many  sights  of  beauty  you  have  seen. 
MoN. — Does  another  wrong  me?    See  he  to  that — his  dis- 
position, his  actions  are  his  own. 
MoN. — Live  with  the  Gods. 

TuES. — Where  life  is  possible,  so,  too,  is  right  life. 

Wed. — Whose  soul  have  I  now?  the  child's?  the  lad's?  the 

woman's?  the  tyrant's?  the  cattle's?  or  the  beast's? 
Thuks. — After  each  check,  return  to  the  charge  thankful  if 

in  most  things  you  acquit  yourself  like  a  man. 
Fri. — True  lovers  of  their  art  grow  heart  and  soul  absorbed 

in  working  at  it. 
Sat. — Have  you  reason? — I  have. — Then  why  not  use  it? 

— Marcus  Aurelius. 


The  Little  Red  Shoes 


"If  you  would  pass  through,  you  must  pass  through 
alone.    The  way  has  ever  been  a  trail,  not  a  highway." 

— Muriel  Strode. 


They  were  very  little  and  very  red  and — O  dear 
me ! — how  pretty  they  were,  especially  to  the  tiny 
Louisa  May,  who  had  never  owned  a  pair  of  red 
shoes  in  all  her  short  life  before. 

There  were  many  little  folks  in  the  Alcott  home, 
and  very,  very  little  money,  so  when  a  friend  from 
Boston  sent  Louisa  the  red  .shoes,  the  whole  family 
stood  about  to  admire  and  help  the  small  girlie  rejoice 
in  the  very  loveliest  things  she  had  ever  owned  in  all 
her  life! 

Shoes  have  to  be  worn,  or  they  will  soon  be  too  tight 
for  little  feet,  and  so  it  was  that  Louisa  May  trotted 
about  that  summer,  day  after  day,  in  her  red  shoes. 

Well,  one  day  in  the  early  fall,  Louisa  May  put  on 
her  red  shoes.  Then  she  slipped  into  a  pretty  little 
white  dress  with  red  dots  on  it,  and  at  last  her  mother 
tied  a  big  red  bow  in  her  hair.  Then  it  was  that  an 
idea  entered  this  small  girlie's  head.  She  would  run 
away  and  see  the  world !  She  always  had  wanted  to 
see  it,  and  this  bright  day,  when  she  had  on  a  new 
dress  and  the  wonderful  red  shoes,  was  the  very  time! 

With  Louisa  Alcott  a  "think"  very  speedily  grew 
into  a  "do."  So  it  was  that,  by  and  by,  the  little  red 
shoes  trotted  along  right  bravely,  turning  corner  after 
corner,  until  at  last  she  had  no  idea  in  which  direction 
lay  her  home !  Hours  passed,  and  still  the  little  red 
shoes  trotted  along. 

By  and  by  the  sun  hid  and  the  rain  came.  Then  it 
was  that  a  very  tired -and  frightened  and  home-sick 
little  girl  crept  into  an  open  doorway  and  curled  up  in 
a  miserable  ball.  It  rained  harder,  then  it  grew  dark. 
Louisa  May  drew  her  red  shoes  up  under  her  short 
skirts  and  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

Nine  o'clock  had  boomed  out  from  the  town  clock, 
when  a  queer  cry  rang  through  the  streets,  mingling 
with  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  "Lost!"  cried  a  man's  voice. 
"A  little  girl,  in  a  red-and-white  dress,  with  a  pair  of 
red  shoes  on !" 

"Why-y-y-y !"  cried  an  ecstatic  little  chirp  right  un- 
der the  man's  nose.  "Why-y-y-y,  them's  my  red  shoes 
you's  a-finding!" 

"And  you  in  'em,  I'm  thinking!"  cried  the  man.  He 
flashed  the  light  of  the  lantern  on  the  forlorn  little 
figure  in  the  doorway  and  gave  a  shout  of  delight. 
"I've  got  her!"  he  called,  and  then  others  came  run- 
ning up  out  of  the  darkness,  and  a  very  tired  but 
happy  Louisa  May  was  clasped  in  her  father's  arms. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. ' 


PRESIDENT  INTERVIEWED 


President  Wilson  granted  a  half  hour 
audience  on  the  17th  to  a  committee 
of  national  leaders  in  the  interest  of  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  for  Woman 
Suffrage,  as  reported  in  an  exchange : 

"Mr.  Wilson  was  urged  to  recom- 
mend to  the  special  session  of  Congress 
action  on  such  an  Amendment,  but  he 
told  his  visitors  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  suffrage  question.  "The 
President  was  courteous  and  sympa- 
thetic throughout,"  said  Mrs.  Ida 
Husted  Harper,  of  the  National  Wom- 
an's Suffrage  Association.  "He  said 
there  were  many  pressing  questions  to 
come  up  at  the  extra  session  and  that 
if  he  did  not  recommend  action  on  this 
question  he  did  not  want  it  to  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  his  general  attitude, 
as  he  was  not  committing  himself  yet." 
Other  members  of  the  party  said  the 
President  viewed  the  woman  suffrage 
idea  as  a  question  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. There  were  indications,  they 
said,  that  the  President  was  open- 
minded  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley  of  the  Housekeepers'  Alliance 
set  forth  the  value  of  suffrage  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  mother  influencing 
society.  Mrs.  Claude  V.  Stone,  wife 
of  Representative  Stone  of  Illinois, 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
suffrage  through  amendments  to  State 
constitutions.  Mrs.  Harper  smilingly 
informed  the  President  that  there  never 
were  such  arguments  made  for  woman 
suffrage  as  he  himself  had  given  in  his 
last  book.  She  quoted  the  following 
passage:  "I  don't  want  a  smug  lot  of 
experts  to  sit  down  behind  closed  doors 
in  Washington  and  play  Providence  to 
me.  If  any  part  of  our  people  want 
to  be  wards,  if  they  want  to  have 
guardians  put  over  them,  if  they  want 
to  be  taken  care  of,  if  they  want  to  be 
children,  patronized  by  the  Government, 
why,  I  am  sorry,  because  it  will  sap  the 
manhood  of  America."  Mrs.  Harper 
declared  that  women,  too,  "did  not  want 
men  playing  Providence  to  them  be- 
hind closed  doors  in  Washington  or  in 
the  various  State  capitals."  "Almost  a 
century  ago  the  greatest  step  which  has' 
ever  been  taken  by  the  Democratic  party  . 
occurred  with  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  workingman.  We  ask  that  the 
Democratic  party  take  another  great 
step  in  giving  the  vote  to  women." 


WHAT  IT  MEANS 


Regarding  the  so-called  "Cooley  Bill" 
for  vocational  schools,  The  Public  for 
March  21  says : 

"If  the  vocational  system  were  made 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  public 
school  system,  the  latter  would  be  the 
swallowee  and  the  former  the  swal- 
lower,  and  this  is  what  Big  Business 
wants.  In  other  words,  our  whole  pub- 
lic school  system  is  looked  upon  by  Big 
Business  as  a  toothsome  prey.  In  the 
name  of  'vocational'  education  the  pub- 
lic schools,  devoted  to  industrial  spe- 
cialization at  the  expense  of  general 
culture  of  hand  and  mind,  would  become 
mere  adjuncts  of  the  factory — mere 
sources  of  a  narrowly  specialized  child- 
labor  supply.  The  only  secure  guard 
against  this  danger  is  to  maintain  the 
public  school  system  as  a  unified  sys- 


tem with  subordinate  departments  of 
vocational  education,  to  the  endl  that 
the  pupil  may  be  trained  in  mind  and 
hand  not  merely  to'  'tend'  a  machine  in 
some  routine  way  but  to  be  its  master." 


THE  ONLY  WAY 


We  note  that  San  Francisco  is  becom- 
iiig  thoroughly  awake  to  the  need  of  mu- 
nicipal regeneration,  and  that  its  many 
good  people,  doubtless  outside  as  well 
as  inside  the  churches,  are  getting  to- 
gether regardless  of  political  and  relig- 
ious differences.  When  a  common  cause 
unites  the  forces  of  righteousness  it  is 
significant  to  note  how  the  superficiali- 
ties melt  away  and  how  invincibly  a  real 
comradeship  springs  up.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing incident  as  reported  editorially  in 
the  Pacific  Unitarian: 

"It  is  pleasant  to  notice  how,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  danger,  people  forget 
their  differences  and  get  together  to  fight 
side  by  side,  or  back  to  back,  offensively 
or  defensively.  At  a  late  meeting  to  take 
steps  for  a  moral  clean-up  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  committee  reporting  consisted 
of  a  Unitarian  clergyman  (chairman),  a 
Congregationalist,  a  Methodist,  an  Epis- 
copalian, a  Presbyterian,  a  Catholic,  a 
rabbi  and  laymen  of  equally  varied  faith. 

"A  public-spirited  Jewish  citizen  pre- 
sided admirably,  and  was  empowered  to 
name  four  citizens  to  act  with  him  in 
presenting  to  the  city  authorities  certain 
recommendations  as  to  desirable  matters 
of  reform.  The  bonds  of  separation 
seem  almost  broken  down,  and  even  we 
are  tempted  to  embrace  one  another. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  a  meeting  not 
long  ago,  at  which  addresses  were  made 
by  various  religious  representatives,  a 
Methodist  was  heard  to  remark  with  en- 
thusiasm to  a  Jewish  rabbi :  'That  was  a 
fine  talk  you  gave  us.  It  was  a  good 
Methodist  sermon.'  'Thank  you,'  said 
the  genial  rabbi,  'I  thought  you  talked 
like  a  Jew.'  " 
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Main  Office  and  Storage  Yards: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


Thursday,  April  3. 

ChicaKo  is  the  heail(|uarters  of  "The 
llmdustlian  .'\ss(.iciation  of  the  U.  S. 
A."  The  president  is  connected  with  the 
Iowa  State  University  at  Iowa  City. 
The  vice-president  is  connected  with 
the  State  -Xgricultural  College'  at  Pull- 
man, Washington.  Of  the  two  secreta- 
ries, one  lives  at  Herkeley,  California, 
and  the  other  in  .\ew  York  City.  The 
treasurer  lives  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
as  docs  l>.  K.  Roy,  the  chief  editor  of 
Tlic  Uiiulttstliaiii  Student.  This  asso- 
ciation has  arranged  for  the  following 
course  of  three  lectures,  to  he  deliv- 
ered in  I>"ullerton  Hall,  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, Chicago.  Ticket  for  the  course, 
$1.(X);  single  tickets.  ,50  cents. 

1.  Cinii<.\ — .\  Hindu  poetic  drama  of 
love  and  beauty  and  the  triumph  of 
love.  l')\  i'Jahiiidra  -Xath  Tagore,  India's 
foremost  living  poet,  in  his  own  inimit- 
ably charming  Mngiish  rendering.  Wed- 
nesday, April  2,  X  p.  m. 

2.  .Social  Pkohi.ems  of  Changi.vg 
In'dia,  and  the  Mission  of  .Amehica — 
P)y  Basanta  Koomar  liny,  university  ex- 
tension lecturer  on  India  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Wednesday,  April 
16,  8  p.  m. 

,3.  India  and  Her  People — Illustrated 
with  lantern  slides  sjiecially  made  from 
old  paintings  and  original  pictures  about 
the  manners,  customs,  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  India.  By  Surendra  Mohan 
Bose,  a  traveler  and  scholarly  lecturer. 
Tuesday,  April  29,  8  p.  m. 


M  Ice  Cream 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 


.John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  .3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street,  CHICAGO 


Telephone  Kenwood  3713 

Colvin  L,  Johnson 

Automobile  Supplies  and  Repairs 

4137  Cottage  Grove  Ave.  CHICAGO 


"  Better  be  safe  than  sorry  " 

AND  ORDER 

Hij^h-Class  Limousine  Cars 

AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE   


Do„„rr32l8     OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

Automatic  79-80G  826  EAST  39th  STREET  Rate  Sheet 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 


BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 
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"HE  HATH  MADE  OF  ONE  ALL  NATIONS  OF  MEN" 
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Number  5. 


What  is  true  peace  but  conscious  strength? 

What  is  war  but  conscious  weakness  seeking  to  give  proof 

of  its  strength? 
Peace  is  a  god,  not  a  goddess,  a  man,  not  a  woman — 
A  brawny,  bearded  man  of  might,  with  nothing  but  the 

kindly  look  in  his  eyes  to  distinguish  him  from  the 

vulgar  giant. 

He  can  afford  to  smile  at  War,  the  headstrong  boy, 
rushing,  red-faced,  blundering,  blustering,  with  im- 
petuous arms,  hither  and  thither. 

Peace  has  outgrown  all  that,  for  Peace  is  a  man. 

— Ernest  Crosby. 


David  Starr  Jordan's  "What  Shall  We  Say?"  being 
comments  on  the  current  matters  of  war  and  peace, 
has  been  published  in  a  handsome  paper  covered 
pamphlet  of  eighty-two  pages  and  can  be  secured 
from  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston,  Mass. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincoln  Centre  Fellow- 
ship (a  man  and  woman's  club),  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  the  Monday  nights  of 
April  and  May  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  will 
be  devoted  to  a  systematic  study  of  Norman  Angell's 
"The  Great  Illusion,"  with  such  collateral  reading  in 
recent  war  literature  as  is  practical.  It  will  be  a  class 
not  an  "audience,"  those  who  come  are  expected  to 
do  as  much  home  reading  as  possible,  and  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  ample  opportu- 
nity for  questions.  The  details  of  the  program  will 
be  printed  in  these  columns  as  developed. 


The  Navy  League  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it,  spite 
of  the  petitions  bearing  brilliant  names,  the  dignity  of 
high  officials  and  the  seeming  "unanswerable"  argu- 
ments from  history!  Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel,  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history  in  Stanford  University,  has 
applied  himself  to  the  sixty-seven  reasons  offered  by 
the  league  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  there  is 
immediate  need  of  strengthening  our  navy.  The  pro- 
fes.sor  has  condensed  his  answer  into  fourteen  pages ; 
the  sixty-seven  reasons  of  the  Navy  League  are  pub- 
lished in  an  appendix  of  four  more  pages.  The  whole 
can  be  obtained  for  the  asking  by  addressing  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston,  Mass.  Send  for  it. 
While  asking  for  that,  ask  also  for  the  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  same  organization  on  "Naval  Waste,"  by 
David  Starr  Jordan,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  clear 
and  incisive  writer  on  the  question  of  disarmament 
and  arbitration.   

Norman  Angell,  the  author  of  perhaps  the  best 
one  book,  of  many  valuable  and  interesting  books  on 
the  question  of  disarmament  and  arbitration,  is  a 


man  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  cos- 
mopolitan and  encyclopedic  fashion.  Born  under  the 
British  flag, '  educated  at  the  university  centers  of 
England,  France  and  Switzerland,  married  in  the 
United  States,  and  after  eight  years  experience  in 
newspaper  work  in  America,  went  to  Paris  in  1898 
as  a  correspondent  for  various  American  newspa- 
pers ;  from  1900  to  1904  he  was  editor  of  the  Daily 
Messenger  in  Paris.  In  1905  the  new  English  Daily 
Mail  was  established  in  Paris,  of  which  he  has  been 
manager  and  director  from  the  beginning.  His  expe- 
rience gave  title  to  his  work,  "Patriotism  Under 
Three  Flags."  In  1909  appeared,  in  pamphlet  form, 
a  work  entitled  "Europe's  Optical  Illusion,"  which 
awakened  so  much  interest  and  made  him  the  target 
of  so  much  criticism  that  he  applied  himself  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  argument  therein  contained,  until 
now,  in  the  third  revised  and  enlarged  edition  his 
work,  "The  Great  Illusion,"  offers  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject  of  war  in  a  book  of  four  hun- 
dred pages,  which  appeared  simultaneously  in  eleven 
great  publishing  centers,  namely :  London ;  New 
York  ;  Paris  ;  Leipsic  ;  Copenhagen  ;  Madrid  ;  Borga, 
Finland ;  Leyden ;  Turin ;  Stockholm  and  Tokio. 


Once  more,  through  the  dire  discipline  of  calamity, 
widespread,  home  and  heart  breaking,  is  human  na- 
ture vindicated.  The  first  and  superficial  reading  of 
the  dispatches  from  Omaha,  Dayton,  Columbus,  In- 
dianapolis and  the  deluged  counties  intervening,  is 
most  depressing.  But  the  more  deliberate  study  of 
the  same  and  reading  between  the  lines,  changes 
shadows  into  radiance,  and  through  one's  tears  there 
breaks  a  shout :  How  splendid !  How  cheering !  How 
triumphant!  is  human  nature,  just  plain,  common 
human  nature  when  put  to  the  severest  test !  Never 
was  a  minimum  trained  army  and  the  well  organized 
equipment  of  the  same,  with  rations,  medical  sup- 
plies and  trained  men,  more  promptly,  more  efficiently 
put  to  the  service.  This  is  to  be  the  main  purpose  of 
the  military  in  the  good  time  coming,  namely,  the 
saving  of  life,  meeting  unexpected  emergencies  with 
prepared  resources.  But  heroism  and  efficiency,  for- 
titude and  the  expedience  of  valor  are  by  no  means 
exclusive  military  graces  in  this  emergency.  O,  the 
splendid  heroism  of  the  "Hullo"  girls,  standing  at 
their  switchboards  on  upper  floors  while  the  water 
surged  beneath  their  feet!  The  uncounted  courage 
of  the  linemen,  when  their  wires  were  no  longer 
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available  to  carry  the  message,  but  were  still  capable, 
in  tlieir  hands,  of  becoming  aerial  bridges  over  which 
women  and  children  were  passed  from  death  to  life. 
Everywhere,  here  as  always,  human  nature  is  equal 
to  the  supreme  tests  of  life.  These  deluged  cities  will 
rise  out  of  their  mud  to  be  cleaner,  sweeter,  more 
beautiful  than  ever  before.  In  these  dire  emergencies, 
the  first  thing  done  was  to  abolish  all  the  saloons  within 
the  menaced  districts ;  next  the  rebuking  and,  when 
necessary,  the  ostracizing,  of  selfish  dealers  who 
dared  to  attempt  to  profit  by  the  calamity  by  advanc- 
ing the  price  of  goods,  and  finally,  when  imperative, 
shooting  down  the  ghoulish  looters. 


Wisconsin  is  undergoing  a  severe  test  in  these  days. 
It  is  yet  to  appear  whether  its  much  boasted  leader- 
shij)  in  civic  afifairs  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  present 
legislature.  Is  it  going  to  continue  in  possession  of 
the  prize  banner  or  the  cliam|)ion"s  cup  ?  The  ])resent 
legislature  is  called  upon  to  face  again  the  woman 
question,  which  will  not  down  ;  will  it  keep  up  witli 
the  preceding  one  and  vote  to  submit  the  question 
again  to  the  test  of  the  ballot  box  ?  It  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  authorities  of  the  University,  both  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  student  body,  as  well  as  the  best  citizens 
of  Madison,  and  the  noblest  men  and  women  of  tiie 
state,  are  asking  the  legislature  to  fix  a  five-mile 
dry  zone  around  the  University,  such  as  has  bqen 
established,  we  believe,  around  several  other  univer- 
sities. Last  week  there  was  a  notable  hearing  before 
a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Legislature. 
The  galleries  were  packed  with  citizens  and  students. 
Every  inch  of  standing  room  was  occupied.  The  fac- 
ulty, the  student  body,  Mayor  Lincoln  from  the  dry 
little  champion  city  of  Richland  Centre,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunt  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Tones  of  Chicago,  were  heard  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 
Then  the  opponents  were  given  an  opportunity,  but 
to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  audience, 
no  one  was  found  to  lift  up  a  voice  in  defence  of  the 
saloon,  or  in  opposition  to  this  demand  of  education 
and  morals,  save  one  meek  little  representative  of  the 
breweries,  who  disclaimed  any  intention  of  making  a 
defence.  But  he  mildly  suggested  that  he  believed  in 
Home  Rule  and  thought  Madison  people  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  The  Hon.  T.  C. 
Richmond,  who  delivered  the  closing  address,  made 
a  telling  point,  saying,  that  when  the  defendant  failed 
to  make  an  appearance  in  court,  it  was  accepted  as 
universal  practice  that  the  verdict  belonged  to  the  com- 
plainant unless  the  defendant  owned  the  court.  And 
that  is  the  test  in  Wisconsin.  At  the  present  time  the 
brewers  and  distillers  of  Wisconsin  represent  a  highly 
organized  and  efficient  power.  It  is  the  old  question 
as  to  whether  the  dog  wags  the  tail  or  the  tail  wags 
the  dog.  Wisconsin  must  look  well  to  its  laurels. 


The  splendid  executive  energy  displayed  by  Presi- 
dent, governors,  mayors  and  their  .respective  staffs, 
in  regard  to  the  recent  calamities  beyond  the  control 
of  the  human,  is  most  i)romising.  The  only  petition 
left  is  that  executive  benignancy  shall  be  continued 
until  the  uttermost  helpfulness  is  rendered.  The 
present  hunger  and  nakedness  is,  or  soon  will  be, 
provided  for.  The  sanitary  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  resi)ective  sections  will  be  taken  care 
of,  but  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  American  people  and 
within  the  resources  of  the  wealthy,  almost  over 
wealthy  citizens,  to  see  to  it  that  every  victim  of 
the  flood  has,  so  far  as  money  and  brotherliness  is 
able  to  secure  it,  as  fair  a  chance  to  live  and  as  good 
an  opportunity  for  happiness,  health  and  usefulness, 
as  was  theirs  before  the  heavens  opened  and  the 
floods  came.  Private  bounty  has  been  large  and  gen- 
erous, and,  as  need  is,  should  be  larger,  but  state 
and  national  resources  should  also  make  amends  for 
the  damage  done  by  nature.  The  houses  should  be 
rebuilt,  and  that  piano  in  Indianapolis  that  was  "not 
yet  wholly  paid  for,"  which  was  such  a  delight  to 
the  home  coming  laborer,  as  before  entering  the 
house  he  heard  the  little  girls  practicing,  should  be 
restored.  There  is  money  enough  within  reach  of 
legislature  and  congress.  What  is  wanting  is  wis- 
dom, the  hand  that  is  strong  with  love,  the  rule  that 
is  benign  through  its  firmness.  The  commission  form 
of  government  broke  into  American  politics  with  the 
catastrophe  at  Galveston  in  1900.  Cannot  the  Presi- 
dent, governors,  mayors,  the  public  and  the  voters, 
see  to  it  that  even  this  awful  calamity  be  promptly 
converted  into  a  blessing.  Some  things  were  provi- 
dentially swept  away  by  the  deluge  that  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  return.  Let  the  saloons  go  down 
stream  and  stay  there.  The  shacks,  rookeries, — 
houses  in  which  an  up-to-date  farmer  would  not  stable 
his  cows,  should  never  come  back.  Let  the  building 
ordinances  and  the  sanitary  regulations  that  were 
habitually  violated  in  all  these  cities,  be  now  enforced 
in  the  rebuilding ;  and,  profiting  by  experience,  let  the 
dykes  and  the  dams  be  rebuilt  according  to  the  highest 
knowledge  of  the  engineers  in  response  to  this  latest 
and  severest  demand  of  nature.    Thus : 

Out  of  my  stony  griefs 
Bethel  I'll  raise. 

A  Lamentable  Patriotism 


On  an  adjoining  page  we  print  a  reduced  fac  simile 
of  a  large  poster  36  by  22^^  inches,  beautifully 
printed,  which  tells  its  own  story.  Twenty  thousand 
copies  of  this  poster  were  distributed  throughout  the 
state  of  Texas.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  this  conspicuous  poster  should  fall  under  the 
eyes  of  every  school  child  in  the  state  many  times. 
The  appeal  was  followed  up  by  various  letters  and 
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instructions  concerning,  not  only  the  detail  of  the 
subscription,  but  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
children's  minds  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  the  great  battleship,  the  noblest  super-dread- 
nought yet  created,  and  the  honor  conferred  by  giv- 
ing to  this  gruesome  instrument  of  destruction  the 
name  of  the  "greatest  state  in  the  Union,"  The 
Texas.  On  the  12th  day  of  February  Louis  Fisher, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Gelveston,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  sent  to  the  "superintendents  and  princi- 
pals of  all  Texas  schools"  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

The  history  of  the  American  navy  is  a  subject  of  very 
great  interest  to  all  Americans,  and  it  would  be  a  most  appro- 
priate study,  besides  being  valuable  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  if  for  a  week  prior  to  March  18,  on  which  day 
we  are  to  collect  the  fund  from  the  school  children  of  Texas 
for  the  silver  service  for  the  battleship  "Texas,"  if  during 
the  history  hour  some  one  notable  feat  of  the  Ameritan  navy 
were  made  the  subject  of  study  during  that  hour. 

There  are  so  many  of  these  that  we  do  not  attempt  to 
suggest  to  you  which  shall  be  selected,  but  I  do  ask  that  you 
arrange  with  the  schools  under  your  charge  to  have  this 
course  of  study  for  one  week  prior  to  ^larch  18  arranged  as 
suggested. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  include  some 
of  the  early  history  of  the  navy  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
Perhaps  verv'  few,  if  any,  of  our  school  children  know  that 
Texas  had  a  navy. 

The  younger  classes  that  are  not  studying  history  might 
well  be  instructed  and  entertained  by  having  the  teacher 
recite  to  them  during  this  period  some  story  of  the  Texas 
navy,  or  of  the  American  navy. 

I  commend  this  suggestion  to  you  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Twelve  days  later  this  was  followed  by  another 
communication,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Sometime  ago  I  suggested  to  you  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  have  for  the  week  prior  to  March  18.  especially 
assigned  studies  for  the  history  hour,  regarding  the  Ameri- 
can navy,  or  the  navy  of  Texas. 

Rear  Admiral  Vreeland,  United  States  Xavy,  Aid  for 
Operations,  headquarters  at  Washington,  has  very  kindly  sug- 
gested, as  appropriate  subjects  for  study,  the  following  en- 
gagements of  the  navy,  as  representing  its  best  traditions  of 
efficiency,  bravery  and  patriotism  : 

"Bonhomme  Richard-Serapis  (John  Paul  Jones.)" 

"The  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia  in  Tripoli  harbor." 

"The  battles  of  the  Constitution-Guerriere  and  the 
United  States-Mecedonian." 

'The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie." 

"The  battle  of  Manila  Bay." 

"Hobson's  exploit  with  the  Merrimac  and  the  battle  of 
Santiago,  in  which  the  former  battleship  Texas  took  part." 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  many  naval  engagements  of 
the  Civil  War  reflect  glory  upon  both  sides.  As  typical  of 
these  battles,  that  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac  may  well  be 
studied. 

The  value  of  the  American  navy  in  time  of  peace  is  well 
represented  by  Perry's  expedition  to  Japan,  which  opened 
that  nation  to  the  world. 

Details  of  these  engagements  may  be  found  in— 

".\  Short  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,"  compiled 
jointly  by  Clark,  Stevens,  Alden  and  Kraft. 

"The  Nation's  Navy,"  by  Morris. 

"History  of  the  American  Navy,"  by  Cooper. 

"History  of  the  Navy,"  by  Maclay. 
or  in  an  encyclopedia  of  worth.  Will  you  not  suggest  to  the 
teachers  of  your  district  these  studies,  for  the  period  indi- 
cated. 


Under  the  same  date  this  communication  was  also 
forwarded : 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending  you  copies  of  the 
battleship  "Texas"  poster  for  distribution  in  the  schools  under 
your  supervision.  Please  see  that  a  copy  of  this  poster  is 
distributed  to  and  hung  in  each  school  room  in  your  district. 
I  am  also  sending  you  blanks  on  which  the  teachers  in  each 
of  the  school  rooms  are  to  make  to  you  reports  of  the  col- 
lections in  their  classes.  Please  see  also  that  each  teacher 
gets  a  copy  of  this  blank,  and  is  instructed  that  they  should 
be  properly  filled  out  and  returned  to  you  by  the  teacher, 
together  with  the  amount  collected  from  the  pupils.  When 
these  returns  are  in  from  your  district,  will  you  please  send 
the  amount  so  contributed,  together  with  the  reports  from 
the  teachers,  to  the  undersigned.  Make  your  remittance  by 
postoffice  money  order,  express  money  order  or  bank  draft, 
payable  in  Galveston. 

It  is  important  that  these  posters  be  distributed  to  the 
school  rooms  without  delay,  and  I  am. depending  upon  your 
co-operation  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

The  writer  was  in  Texas  while  this  propaganda  was 
at  its  height.  He  attended  one  of  the  exercises  in 
the  High  School  of  Galveston,  where  young  boys  and 
girls  told  with  great  accuracy,  clearness  and  appre- 
ciative enthusiasm  the  stories  of  the  naval  conquests 
and  conflicts  suggested  in  the  outline  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Vreeland.  The  exercises  reflected  credit  upon 
the  teacher,  the  pupils  and  the  luental  as  well  as 
other  discipline  of  the  school.  The  subject  matter  of 
the  exercises  was  that  about  which  those  high  school 
children  ought  to  be  intelligent ;  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  so  many  high  school  children,  particularly  boys, 
are  perhaps  too  early  diverted  from  the  study  of  his- 
tory and  literature  to  some  of  the  various  technical 
lines  of  training  that  are  supposed  to  be  better  cal- 
culated to  secure  a  living,  or  to  give — to  use  the  over- 
worked phrase  of  the  day — a  "practical  education." 

And  yet  the  impression  left  upon  the  writer's  mind 
was  a  most  depressing  one.  The  18th  of  March  was 
a  sad  and  gruesome  specialization  of  historic  interest 
to  be  sandwiched  in  between  St.  Patrick's  Day  and 
Easter.  One,  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
missionary  of  love  who  for  eleven  years  was  a  slave, 
discharging  the  humble  duties  of  a  swineherd,  and 
later  by  the  persuasion  of  kindness.  Christianized  a 
people.  The  other,  commemorating  in  the  heart  of 
the  would-be  Christian  and  Christianized  world,  the 
high  triumphs  of  the  "Prince  of  Peace."  Is  he  still 
to  be  honored  by  the  Christian  state  of  Texas  with 
the  tribute  of  little  children  to  the  highest  achieve- 
ment in  the  art  of  destruction,  the  master  battleship 
of  war?  Is  this  the  Lenten  inspiration  and  the  Easter 
crowning  of  Texas?  If  so,  is  not  the  crown  still  a 
thorny  one? 

According  to  a  newspaper  item,  the  first  receipts 
came  in  from  St.  Mary's  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
Galveston,  the  St.  Johns  School  of  Schulenburg,  three 
history  classes  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  the 
Ursuline  Academy  of  San  Antonio.  The  titles  would 
indicate  that  there  was  no  appreciation  of  any  con- 
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tradiction  between  the  Lenten  requirements  of  re- 
ligion and  the  patriotic  call  for  a  silver  service  for  a 
battleship,  in  the  minds  of  these  "Christian"  people. 

And  still  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  too  much  on  the 
unanimity  of  Texas  as  to  the  various  proclamations 
and  the  response.  We  quote  from  a  current  Texas 
daily  : 

In  striking'  contrast  to  the  eager  patriotism  of  tlicse 
children  whose  names  carry  with  them  a  picture  of  Bohe- 
mian mountains  and  the  plains  of  the  liberty  loving  Balkans, 
have  come  two  letters  to  the  office  of  Mayor  Lewis  Fisher 
which  state  that,  not  believing  in  armies  and  navies,  and,  in 
substance,  in  such  partiotism,  the  signers  have  declined  to 
allow  any  collection  for  the  silver  service  fund  to  be  made 
in  the  classes  over  which  they  have  supervision.  One  of  the 
letters  is  from  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  educational 
institutions  in  the  state,  wliose  name  is  withheld  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mayor  Fisher.  The  other  is  froiu  a  woman  in  charge 
of  the  school  of  a  small  community  of  the  interior. 

The  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  higli  school  cliil- 
dren  at  Galveston  when  a  higher  ])atriotism  was  pre- 
sented and  an  ai)peal  for  tlie  disarmament  of  nations 
and  a  cessation  in  the  work  of  producing  battleships 
was  suggested  by  the  editor  of  Unttv,  and  the 
chuckle  of  one  of  the  boys  who  whispered  as  he 
passed :  "Our  teacher  agrees  exactly  with  you,"  would 
indicate  that  even  Texas  was  not  so  unanimous  as 
the  ambitious  governor  and  his  assistants  assume. 

This  might  be  regarded  merely  as  giving  an  undue 
prominence  to  a  passing  and  justifiable  bit  of  local 
pride,  a  pardonable  sentimentalism  on  the  part  of  the 
governor  and  the  political  i)atriots,  were  it  not  for 
evidences  on  many  sides  that  there  is  a  deliberate, 
serious  propaganda  afoot  on  the  part  of  those  who 
sincerely  believe  that  increase  of  armament  and  the 
multiplication  of  battleships  promote  peace  and  hasten 
the  day  when  war  will  be  no  more.  These  honest, 
but,  we  believe,  deluded  thinkers  find  themselves  in 
co-operation  with  a  subtile  combination  of  forces  that 
are  less  noble, — mighty  commercial  interests  involved 
in  the  manufacture,  ever  present  and  ever  persistent 
dependents,  schooled  to  the  luxury  and  the  glory, 
and  the  petting  and  the  patronage  that  go  even  iii 
this  democratic  country  to  the  man  in  uniform.  The 
buttons,  the  epaulets  and  the  sword  still  dazzle ! 

Under  the  guidance  and  support  of  the  Navy 
League  there  was  being  passed  through  Texas  dur- 
ing these  Lenten  days  of  patriotism,  an  Ex-Commo- 
dore, who  was  visiting  the  various  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  interest  of  more 
battleships,  always  prefacing  his  remarks  with  the 
statement  that  he  wanted  more  ships  as  a  peace  move- 
ment. It  was  the  privilege  of  the  present  writer  to 
hear  one  of  those  after-dinner  banquet  addresses,  full 
of  the  repartee,  good  nature,  humor  and  merriment 
that  belong  to  successful  post-prandial  oratory.  All 
of  which  was  amusing  had  it  not  been  so  saddening  to 
witness  the  ease  with  which  the  boasted  f^usiness  man, 
the  level-headed  cool  man  of  affairs,  yielded  to  the 


logic  of  violence  and  the  glitter  of  conventional  patri- 
otism. 

The  editor  of  Unity  realizes  very  well  that  there 
are  many  sides  to  this  question  and  that  many  honest 
and  clear-headed  people  differ  from  liim.  All  the 
more  anxious  should  the  lovers  of  ])eace  be  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  ])roblem.  The  senti- 
mentalists in  this  matter  today  are  not  those  who 
believe  in  international  peace  based  on  arbitration  and 
followed  by  slow  but  sure  disarmament,  but  rather 
those  who  still  believe  that  human  nature  is  unchange- 
able and  that  the  noise  and  the  glitter  of  moving  bat- 
talions and  burnished  cannon,  with  the  attendant  music 
and  flags,  are  necessary  to  national  power,  prosperity 
and  progress. 

So  over  against  the  ditnes  of  the  Texas  school  chil- 
dren we  ha.sten  to  welcome  the  coming  of  the  "Peace 
Day"  celebration  in  the  public  schools  of  America, 
which  will  take  i)lace  as  near  the  18th  day  of  May  as 
possible,  which  day  is  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
first  Hague  Conference.  Let  there  be  music,  the 
marching  and  the  white-bordered  banners  that  belong 
to  joyful  celebration ;  but  let  there  be  also  careful 
academic  research  w'ork  done  on  the  part  of  students 
and  teachers.  It  is  a  good  time  for  the  professors  in 
our  colleges,  universities  and  theological  schools,  the 
economists,  sociologists  and  moralists,  to  give  to  the 
public, — particularly  the  public  school  children, — their 
latest  figures  and  noblest  wisdom  concerning  the  cost 
of  war  in  dollars,  in  lives,  and  in  ideals.  Now  is  the 
.time  for  the  competent  to  educate  the  uninformed  con- 
cerning the  progress  already  made  on  the  lines  of  arbi- 
tration between  nations.  Let  the  story  of  the  Llague 
Conferences  be  told,  the  logic  and  the  prospect  of 
disarmament  be  made  simple  and  clear.  Now  is  the 
time  to  distribute  the  picture  and  tell  the  story  of  the 
"Christ  of  the  Andes,"  to  make  available,  if  possible, 
some  of  Verestchagin's  great  picture  arguments 
against  war,  which  arguments  were  enforced  by  his 
own  tragic  going  hence  on  a  sinking  Russian  battle- 
ship. Now  is  the  time  to  glean  the  poetry  fields,  gather 
fragrant  bouquets, — anthologies  from  the  major  and 
minor  poets  who  have  reinforced  so  often  and  so 
effectively  the  Master's  command:  "Peter,  put  up  thy 
sword." 

If  this  is  the  opportunity  of  the  public  schools,  how 
much  more  is  it  the  opportunity  of  the  church  and 
Sunday  School.  Let  the  pulpits  of  our  land  declare 
themselves  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May  in  as  high 
appeal  and  noble  argument  as  they  are  capable  of ! 
Let  Sunday  School  children  sing  the  songs  of  broth- 
erhood and  let  the  white  bordered  banner  drape  pul- 
pits and  wave  from  the  spires  of  all  the  churches! 

There  never  was  a  reform  more  urgent,  a  time  inore 
opportune  or  an  occasion  more  available  for  gospel 
work. 
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TEXAS  BATTLESHIP  DAY 

MARCH  18,  1913 


UNITED  STATES  BATTLESHIP  "TEXAS  ' 

Length.  573  feet.    Width.  95  feci.    Weight.  10.000  ions.     Launched  May  13.  1912.     Displacement.  28.367  tons  Draft,  28  feet.  6  mcties-    Speed.  2l  knots. 

ARMAMENT     Alum  Batury — Ten  14-inch  guns.     Four  submerged  torpedo  tubes.    Ten  45-cahbcr  breech-loading  guns.  Secoruiary  BatUrj — Twenty-one  Snnch  rapid  fire  guns. 

Four  3-pound  saluting  guns.    Two  1-pourd  scmi-automatic  guns  for  boats.    Two  3-inch  field  pieces.  Two  30-calibcr  machine  guns. 
Complfmtm—t^  officers.  1009  men     Total  cost.  $11,000,000.00. 


To  the  School  Children  of  Texas: 

Governor  Colquitt  has  designated  the  18th  day  of  March,  1913,  as  Texas  Battleship  Day. 

On  this  day  you  are  invited  to  contribute  ten  cents,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  a  fund  being  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  suitable  Silver  Service  for  the  new  Battleship  "Texas." 

Bring  your  contribution  to  your  teacher  on  the  18th  of  March.    The  fund  so  collected  will  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  a  handsome  Silver  Service  under  the  supervision  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
Governor  O.  B.  Colquitt. 

The  new  "Texas"  is  the  largest  Battleship  m  the  United  States  Navy,  and  very  properly  bears  the 
name  of  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  a  big  celebration  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  "Texas" 
to  Galveston  to  receive  her  Silver  Service.    In  this  celebration  the  school  children  will  take  the  leading  part. 

We  want  all  of  you  to  visit  us  on  this  occasion  and  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history 
of  Texas.    We  assure  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

.„t..NOB.„.,                 *                        LEWIS  FISHER, 

MORRIS  STERN.  ^ 

uiai  A,ra,>„m„i  c«„mu„         Mayor  oj  Galveston  and  Chairman  State  Silver  Service  Committee 
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THE  PULPIT 

Hugo  Grotius,  Father  of  International  Law 

By  Chakles  E.  Beals. 
(All  rights  reserved  by  the  author.) 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace,  Holland  is  a  Holy  Land.  The  pacifist, 
in  mapping  out  his  Eureopean  tour,  makes  The  Hague 
his  destination.  Incidentally  he  may  plan  to  visit  other 
cities  in  going  and  returning.  Yet  the  route  is  imma- 
terial so  long  as  he  reaches  his  objective — The  Hague. 
(H  any  of  our  readers  are  going  to  Europe  this  sum- 
mer, why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Twentieth  Universal 
Peace  Congress  which  will  be  held  at  Tlie  Hague  in 
the  late  summer  or  early  autumn?  If  you  are  a  Chi- 
goan,  the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salic 
street,  will  be  glad  to  appoint  you  a  delegate.  If  you 
do  not  reside  in  Chicago  or  vicinity,  go  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Peace  Society,  Colorado 
building,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

On  arriving  in  the  Netherlands  the  ordinary  peace 
pilgrim  naturally  would  hasten  to  The  Hague,  where 
"tlic  Parliament  of  Alan"  assembles  periodically  and 
where  the  beautiful'  Peace  Palace  now  approaches 
completion.  Not  so  with  tlic  well  informed  i)acifist. 
He  will  first  go  to  Delft,  the  little  city  lying  some  nine 
and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Rotterdam  and  five 
miles  southeast  from  The  Hague.  But  why  go  to 
Delft  first?  Why  tarry  at  Delft,  a  little  community 
about  the  size  of  Joliet.  111.,  instead  of  proceeding  at 
once  to  the  national  caj^ital,  The  Hague,  which  is  not 
only  a  national  capital  but  also  virtually  the  judicial 
capital  of  the  entire  civilized  world?  For  what  is  Delft 
famed?  Two  products  have  made  the  town  immortal, 
namely,  the  beautiful  Delft  earthenware  and  a  certain 
man  named  Plugo  Grotius,  and  the  greater  of  these 
products  is  not  the  earthenware. 

If  you  go  by  train  from  Rotterdam  you  will  see, 
on  your  left,  Delftshaven,  the  port  from  which  a  com- 
pany of  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  in  the  Speedzuell  for 
America  in  July,  1620.  If  you  do  not  leave  the  train  at 
Schiedam,  famous  for  its  schnaps,  you  will  presently 
arrive  at  Delft.  As  you  alight  from  the  train  and  go 
out  of  the  railroad  station  your  eyes  will  be  drawn 
to  a  church  tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  375  feet. 
This  is  the  Nieuwe  Kerk.  This  edifice  was  built  in 
1384-96  and  was  first  called  the  Church  of  St.  Ursula. 
In  the  market-place  (which  bears  the  name  Groot 
Markt)  in  front  of  the  church,  you  will  behold  a  bronze 
statue  of  Delft's  most  illustrious  son,  Hugo  Grotius, 
erected  in  1886.  In  the  Stadthuis  (city  hall  )  on  the 
west  side  of  the  market-place  you  will  find,  in  the 
burgomaster's  (mayor's)  room  a  portrait  of  Grotius. 
And  in  the  great  New  Church  itself  is  not  only  the 
magnificent  monument  erected  by  the  United  Prov- 
inces to  the  memory  of  William  of  Orange,  but  you 
will  discover  a  shrine  still  more  sacred  to  pacifists, 
namely,  the  simple  monument  marking  the  tomb  of 
Hugo  Grotius.  But  what  is  this  attached  to  the  tomb? 
A  magnificent  wreath  n^ade  of  frosted  gold  and  silver 
leaves,  the  gift  of  the  United  States  government ! 

Who  was  this  man  thus  signally  honored,  and  why 
do  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  revere  his 
memory?  Did  yoii  ever  hear  much  about  him?  How 
much  information  could  you  give  concerning  his  life 
and  work?  Do  not  be  embarrassed  if  your  fund  of 


knowledge  is  small.  You  are  in  good  company.  For 
even  the  well  educated  average  school  teacher,  who 
doubtless  would  be  able  to  talk  steadily  for  an  hour 
about  the  campaigns  of  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  prob- 
ably would  assume  a  blank  expression  if  catechized 
closely  concerning  Hugo  Grotius. 

Yet  this  man,  whose  memory  is  treasured  by  jurists 
and  historians,  this  man  of  whom  busy  people  know 
so  little,  was  the  author  of  many  books,  one  of  which, 
according  to  such  a  judicial,  unemotional  man  as  Pro- 
fessor Phillimore,  and  such  an  honest,  scholarly  and 
discriminating  man  as  President  Andrew  D.  White,  is 
"the  most  beneficent  of  all  volumes  ever  written  not 
claiming  divine  inspiration."  This  is  certainly  a  bold 
and  sweei)ing  claim.  Yet  when  we  consider  that,  by 
publishing  his  Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  Grotius  be- 
came the  father  of  modern  international  law  (which 
is  so  rapidly  superseding  international  war),  and  when 
we  contem])late  the  effect  that  this  book  already  has 
had  in  mitigating  the  rigors  of  war,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  the  claim  of  Dr.  White  and  others  is  not 
one  whit  exaggerated. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  a  man  worthy  of  such 
high  encomium  from  such  a  source  was  no  ordinary 
person,  but  one  whose  life  and  writings  will  repay 
amply  if  one  will  study  them.  Certainly  no  one  can 
review  the  career  and  achievements  of  Hugo  Grotius 
without  realizing  afresh  the  truth  of  Carlyle's  saying 
that  "Great  men,  taken  up  in  any  way,  are  profitable 
company.  W^e  cannot  look,  however  imperfectly,  upon 
a  great  man  without  gaining  something  by  him." 

This,  then,  is  the  reason  for  visiting  Delft  before 
going  to  The  Hague.  First  look  upon  the  quiet  rest- 
ing-place of  the  embattled  forerunner  and  founder  of 
international  law,  and  then  you  will  be  ready  to  appre- 
ciate what  marvelous  progress  this  war-cursed  world 
has  made  in  the  period  between  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  the  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  Peace.  The 
real  corner-stone  of  the  Palace  of  Peace  is  the  tomb 
of  Hugo  Grotius  at  Delft.  On  such  a  foundation  rests 
the  beautiful  superstructure  which  presently  will  house 
the  high  parliament  and  court  of  nations. 

His  Ltfe — 

1.  His  Birth,  Ancestry  and  Time. — Huig  de  Groote, 
better  known  to  us  by  his  Latinized  name,  Hugo 
Grotius,  was  born  in  Delft,  Holland,  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, April  10,  1583.  As  we  look  back  from  the  view- 
point of  Hague  peace  conferences,  we  can  see  that  the 
fact  that  his  natal  day  fell  upon  Easter  was  a  happy 
augury.  Civilization  just  at  this  time  seemed  at  the 
point  of  death,  or  actually  buried  in  the  grave  of  a 
general  European  war.  But  civilization  was  to  have  a 
new  birth,  thanks  to  the  life  work  of  this  Easter-born 
baby  boy. 

In  Grotius'  case,  heredity  helped  not  a'little.  Instead 
of  being  "damned  into  the  world"  as  so  many  chil- 
dren are  (if  -we  may  quote  Dean  Swift),  he  was 
blessed  ,*vith  an  ancestry  which  poured  intelligence 
and  goodness  into  his  very  being.  Hugo's  paternal 
forebears,  two  centuries  back,  had  belonged  to  the 
French  nobility  and  had  borne  the  name  De  Cornets 
in  their  native  France.  Being  Huguenots,  the  De  Cor- 
nets sufifered  religious  persecution.  Because  of  this. 
Jean  De  Cornets  forsook  his  native  land  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  The  Netherlands  in  1402.  It  was  the 
great-great-grandfather  of  our  Hugo  who  thus  trans- 
planted the  family  from  France  to  Holland.  Jean's 
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son,  Cornelius  De  Cornets,  married  the  daughter  of  a 
burgomaster  (mayor)  of  Delft,  promising  that  the 
children  from  this  marriage  should  bear  their  mother's 
name,  de  Groote.  This  patronymic,  Groote,  means 
Great,  and,  according  to  Dr.  David  J.  Hill,  "is  said  to 
have  been  bestowed  for  signal  services  rendered  to  his 
country  by  the  lirst  who  had  borne  it  four  hundred 
years  before."  From  this  union  was  born  Hugo  de 
Groote,  grandfather  of  the  Hugo  whom  we  are  study- 
ing. Grandfather  Hugo  was  a  mighty  man  in  Greek 
and  Latin  and  Hebrew.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  affairs 
for  he  served  five  terms  as  mayor  (burgomaster)  of 
his  native  city.  Grandfatlier  Hugo's  eldest  son  (uncle 
of  onr  Hugo)  was  named  Cornelius.  Uncle  Cornelius 
was  a  noted  linguist  and  mathematician.  He  studied 
law  in  France  and  held  high  office  in  Holland,  being 
a  professor  of  law.  Uncle  Cornelius  served  many 
terms  as  rector  of  the  famous  University  of  Ley  den. 
Another  son  of  (jrandfather  Hugo  was  John  de 
Groote,  the  father  of  our  Hugo.  Father  John  studied 
at  the  University  of  Leyden  and  won  enthusiastic 
praises  from  the  renowned  Lipsius,  his  teacher.  In 
time  he  became  one  of  the  three  curators  of  his  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Leyden,  filling  this  important 
post  with  dignity  and  ability  and  with  great  honor  to 
the  university  and  to  himself.  Four  times  he  served 
as  burgomaster  of  Delft. 

Thus  we  see  that  Hugo  Grotius,  the  most  brilliant 
and  precocious  child  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  who 
was  destined  to  make  such  an  incalculable  contribu- 
tion to  civilization,  had  a  good  start  biologically.  He 
was  well  born.  His  life  furnishes  excellent  material 
for  our  modern  social  scientists  who  are  laying  such 
deserved  emphasis  on  eugenics.  Heredity  seems  to 
have  done  its  utmost  for  that  Delft-born  Easter  baby. 

So  much  for  heredity.  How  about  environment  ?  H, 
as  Goethe  declared,  every  man  is  not  only  a  citizen  of 
his  country  but  also  of  his  age,  then  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  conduct  and  work  of  a  man 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  the  times  in 
which  his  life  was  lived.  It  was  the  lot  of  Hugo 
Grotius  to  be  born  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
terrible  epochs  in  world  history,  namely,  during  the 
bloody  religious  wars  which  succeeded  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Of  all  the  thousands  of  wars  ever  waged 
on  this  blood-drenched  planet,  none  ever  have  been 
so  devastating,  so  unsparing,  so  embittered  with  na- 
tional, racial  and  theological  hatred  as  the  prolonged 
struggle  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  which  was 
finally  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648, — three  years  after  the  death  of  Grotius.  As 
we  shall  see,  Grotius'  immortal  volume  was  pressed 
out  of  his  soul  by  the  frightful  atrocities  which  he 
beheld  on  every  side. 

But  not  only  did  Grotius'  life  fall  in  a  period  when 
the  hell  of  war  blighted  all  Europe,  but,  back  of  wars 
there  seethed  and  hissed  the  thing  which  burst  out  in 
war,  I  mean  religious  superstition  and  intolerance.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  who  live  in  a  scientific  and  tolerant 
age,  an  age  of  federated  churches,  to  whip  up  our 
sluggish  imagination  sufficiently  to  adequately  con- 
ceive of  the  lengths  to  which  religious  hatred  and 
intolerance  went  in  those  days.  On  a  broad  canvas, 
with  ma.ster  strokes,  Dr.  White  has  drawn  a  graphic 
picture  of  Grotius'  times.  He  says:  "It  Avas  indeed 
a  fearful  period.  From  Spain,  fifteen  years  before  his 
birth,  the  Holy  Inquisition  had  sent  forth,  with  the 


solemn  sanction  of  Phili])  II,  tlie  edict  which  con- 
demned all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death 
as  heretics.  In  France,  eleven  years  before  his  birth, 
tlie  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  stimulated  re- 
ligious wars,  intersjjersed  with  new  massacres,  the 
sacking  of  towns,  the  assassination  of  rulers  and 
leaders.  Less  than  seven  years  before  his  birth  this 
French  example  had  been  followed  in  the  great  mas- 
sacre of  Antwerp,  which  filled  his  country  with 
horror.  In  Italy  a  succession  of  pontiffs  and  princes, 
moved  sometimes  by  fanaticism,  but  generally  by 
greed,  were  carrying  on  their  plans  with  fire  and 
slaughter.  In  Great  Britain  Elizabeth  was  in  her  last 
days — but  still  great,  bigoted  and  cruel.  Throughout 
(jermany  were  threatenings  of  a  storm  worse  than 
any  which  had  preceded  it ;  for,  though  the  religious 
Peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555  had  established  toleration, 
it  was  a  toleration  which,  being  based  upon  the  whims 
of  individual  rulers,  settled  nothing;  all  Europe  was 
darkened  by  the  shadow  of  the  great  coming  calamity, 
the  Thirty  Years'  War."  (White:  Seven  Great  States- 
men, 56.)  It  was  a  time  when  bloodshed  was  the  inev- 
itable result  of  theological  divergence.  Not  only  did 
Protestant  contend  with  Catholic,  but  Protestant  bat- 
tled with  Protestant.  Grotius  himself  was  fated  to' 
suffer  imprisonment  for  championing  the  then  unfor- 
givable heresy  of  toleration  and  was  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  victims  in  the  lamentable  struggle  between  Re- 
monstrant and  Contra-Remonstrant, — Arminian  and 
(jomarist  Predestinarian.  And  out  of  this  trving  ex- 
perience, yes,  even  from  the  enforced  lei-ure  of  i 
prison  cell,  were  to  come  some  of  his  best,  mn-t  ])ow- 
erful,  and  most  beautiful  religious  volumes.  Thus,  as 
in  every  life,  environment  was  to  play  no  small  part 
in  determining  Grotius'  life  task. 

2.  Education  and  Entrance  Upon  Profession. — 
That  Hugo  Grotius  was  a  lad  of  unusual  intellectual 
brilliancy  was  obvious  even  in  the  early  years  of  his 
Ijoyhood.  Mark  Pattison  tells  us  that  "in  the  annals 
of  precocious  genius  there  is  no  greater  prodigy  on 
record  than  Hugo  Grotius,  who  was  able  to  make  good 
Latin  verses  at  nine,  was  ripe  for  the  university  at 
twelve,  and  at  fifteen  edited  the  encyclopaedic  work  of 
Martianus  Capella."  At  the  age  of  ten  Grotius  was 
hailed  as  a  second  Erasmus.  Entering  the  University 
of  Leyden  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  Joseph  J. 
Scaliger,  a  prince  of  scholars,  as  his  teacher.  Scali- 
ger's  favorite  method  of  teaching  was  to  assign  a  stu- 
dent the  task  of  editing  some  classic.  To  youthful 
(jrotius  was  given  the  task  of  revising  Martianus 
Mineus  Felix  Capella's  allegorical  encyclopaedia  of  the 
liberal  arts  (Satyra  de  Nuptiis  Philologioi  et  Mercurii 
— The  Marriage  of  Mercury  ivith  Philology.  Capella,  a 
writer  of  North  Africa,  probably  lived  in  the  last  part 
of  the  fifth  century,  A.  D.).  Within  two  years  after 
entering  the  university  fifteen-year-old  Hugo  Grotius 
astonished  learned  Europe  by  the  publication  of  this 
work.  No  wonder  the  "high-brows"  marvelled.  Ca- 
pella's encyclopedia,  embracing  as  it  did  The  Seven 
Treatises  on  the  Liberal  Arts,  covered  the  entire  field 
of  education.  Yet  the  young  university  student  car- 
ried through  to  the  limit  his  investigation  of  each 
separate  subject,  ransacking  the  writings  of  every 
ancient  scholar  in  his  tireless  industry  and  thorough- 
ness. 

This  voluminous  study  presently  was  followed  by 
the  publication  of  a  translation  of  Simon  Stevin  on 
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Navigation  and  an  c(htion  of  Aratus  on  Astronomy. 
These  earned  for  the  youthful  (irotius  a  reputation  as 
a  mathematician.  We  find  him  at  fifteen  defencUng 
Latin  theses  in  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  "with 
the  greatest  applause."  Having  composed  Latin  verses 
when  only  eight  years  of  age.  at  the  mature  age  of  fif- 
teen he  increased  his  fame  in  the  same  manner.  In  1597 
he  wrote  in  praise  of  Henry  IV  of  France  a  Latin 
poem  entitled  Triumphus  Galliciis.  1  le  was  regarded 
as  the  wonder  of  his  university,  and  his  fame  s])read 
far  and  wide,  (ireat  scholars  admitted  that  they  had 
never  beheld  his  equal. 

In  1598  a  special  emljassy,  consisting  of  Count 
Justin  of  Nassau  and  the  Grand  Pensionary,  John 
van  Barneveld  ( ( )ldenl)arnevelt) ,  was  sent  by  The 
Netherlands  to  King  Ilenry  IV  of  France  (who  lives 
in  the  annals  of  the  international  ])eace  movement  as 
the  author  of  the  Great  Design  for  the  pacification  of 
Europe),  (irotius  accompanied  this  embassy.  The 
experience  which  came  to  him  would  have  turned 
the  head  of  most  youngsters.  Iligh  officials  eagerly 
thronged  to  meet  him.  i  le  was  ])resented  to  the  king, 
who  hung  his  portrait  around  the  young  student's 
neck  graciously  acclaiming  him  as  "The  Miracle  of 
Holland."  (Hill.)  At  Orleans  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  bestowed  upon  him.  But  such  honors  did 
not  turn  the  lad's  head.  He  realized  that  there  was 
earnest  work  to  be  done  in  the  world  and  he  returned 
to  his  native  land  to  equip  himself. 

Dr.  White  tells  us  tliat  "the  zeal  of  learned  men  in 
that  period  was  largely  given  to  knowing  things  not 
worth  knowing,  to  discussing  things  not  worth  dis- 
cussing, to  proving  things  not  worth  proving."  For- 
tunately the  sober  good  sense  of  this  youth  who  had 
been  so  lionized  led  him  to  select  jurisprudence  as  his 
life  work.  In  1600.  that  is,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  won  his  first  case  and 
other  successes  rapidly  followed. 

Notwithstanding  his  increasing  practice  as  a  lawyer, 
Grotius  found  time  to  continue  his  literary  activities. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
he  edited  the  writings  of  Aratus,  together  with  the 
versions  of  Cicero,  Germanicus  and  Avienus.  (Ara- 
tus, a  Greek  poet  who  lived  about  270  B.  C,  devoted 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  physic,  gram- 
mar and  philosophy.  Paul's  quotation  in  his  address  to 
the  Athenians  was  from  Aratus.  See  Acts  xxvii-28.) 
Some  verses  which  he  composed  upon  the  siege  of 
Ostend  added  to  his  popularity.  He  also  composed 
three  dramas  in  Latin.  One  of  these  (Adaiiius  exiil) 
is  said  to  have  suggested  to  John  Milton  the  theme 
for  his  immortal  epic.  Every  year  a  new  book,  or  a 
new  edition  of  some  important  work,  came  from  his 
pen. 

While  in  his  twenties  Grotius  married  Marie  van 
Reigersberg,  a  member  of  a  prominent  family  in  Zea- 
land, a  woman  of  ability  and  noble  character,  "whose 
devotion,"  says  Dr.  Hill  "was  worthy  of  his  deep 
affection."  As  we  shall  see,  in  due  time,  it' was  her 
ready  wit  which  enabled  her  husband  to  escape  from 
jjrison  when  a  life  sentence  was  resting  upon  him. 

( To  be  continued) 


"The  Great  Illusion" 


Norman  Angell  is  one  of  the  few  men  who,  as 
regards  international  relations  is  becoming  almost  a 
household  name,  yet  not  one  well  read  American  in 
a  hundred  knows  this  naturalized  American  except 
by  name  or  realizes  except  on  hearsay  his  stu])endous 
gift  to  the  world,  now  translated  into  fourteen 
languages. 

This  spring,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  is  to  come  to 
America  from  his  native  England,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  to  renew  acquaintance  with  the  land  to  which 
he  first  came  pcrhai)s  twenty  years  ago.  If  bankers 
and  members  of  boards  of  trade  hang  upon  his  words 
as  they  have  done  in  England  he  will  soon  become  a 
powerful  factor  in  American  thought.  Mr.  Ralph 
Norman  Angell  Lane  is  a  cosmopolitan  of  a  rare  type. 
Some  years  of  ranching  and  writing  in  California 
during  the  period  of  our  friction  with  England  over 
the  Venezuelan  affair  about  1(S96,  then  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Dreyfus  affair  and  in  luigland  during  the 
Boer  War,  gave  him  material  for  a  book  entitled 
"Patriotism  Under  Three  Flags,"  ])ublished  under  the 
name  of  Ralph  Lane.  In  referring  to  his  American 
experience  he  tells  with  amazement  of  the  bitterness 
of  .\merican  sentiment  against  England  at  that  time. 
"It  roughly  comes  to  this,"  said  he,  "seventy  or  eighty 
millions  of  kindly,  honest,  sincere  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple talking  arrant  nonsense  and  all  of  them  absolutely 
wrong.  When  such  a  thing  is  ])ossible  there  is  .some- 
thing radically  at  fault  with  the  commonly  accepted 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  international  politics." 

Gradually  the  significance  of  the  elements  entering 
into  the  world's  new  economics  became  clear  to  him. 
Two  years  ago,  in  Paris,  when  his  second  book,  "The 
Great  Illusion,"  was  being  everywhere  discussed,  I 
asked  him  how  he  first  began  to  convince  the  world 
of  his  new  theory  that  modern  war  is  futile,  that 
though  it  may  still  be  engaged  in,  for  men  may  still 
be  fiends  or  fools,  no  longer  can  even  the  Victors 
make  more  gain  than  loss.  He  replied  that  he  once 
asked  a  French  banker  whether  the  bank  of  France 
could  hold  if  the  bank  of  England  went  down  and 
the  banker  answered  "no."  He  then  asked  some 
eminent  German  financiers  whether  their'  Imperial 
Bank  could  hold  if  the  Bank  of  England  failed. 
They,  too,  said  "no,"  whereupon  this  young  man  be- 
gan defferentially  to  suggest  to  them  what  had  so 
long  been  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  he  could  hardly 
comprehend  that  others  had  not  already  seen  it.  He 
showed  how  the  real  power  is  passing  from  admirals 
and  generals  to  financiers  ;  how  the  interdependence 
of  nations  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  today  capital 
flows  like  water  across  border  lines  and  that  today  all 
human  life  is  organic.  In  former  days  it  was  not  so. 
Nations  were  practically  independent,  like  so  many 
pebbles  on  the  beach.  Today  they  are  united  by  the 
blood  of  trade  and  investment  coursing  through  heart 
and  body  to  the  remotest  fingertips  of  civilization. 

Today,  if  it  were  conceivable  that  a  German  army 
could  invade  England  and  batter  down  the  walls  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  distribute  the  gold  in  its 
vaults  to  the  troops  after  mediaeval  fashion,  Germany 
would  lose  a  thousand  times  more  than  she  could 
gain,  for  the  Gibraltar  of  world  finance  would  have 
fallen.    The  first  result  would  be  a  run  on  every  bank 
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in  Great  Britain.  Germany,  which  is  largely  a  debtor 
nation,  would  find  her  creditors  calling  in  their  loans ; 
interest  would  rise  the  world  over.  The  Imperial 
Bank  at  Berlin  would  fail  and  panic  and  financial 
loss,  if  not  indeed  absolute  chaos,  would  ensue. 

Even  the  men  who  engage  in  international  com- 
merce have  hardly  begun  to  perceive  the  tremendous 
bearing  which  rapid  communication  and  financial  inter- 
dependence are  accomplishing  in  making  war  or  con- 
quest today  perfectly  futile.  Italy's  barbarous  attempt 
at  brigandage  in  Tripoli  has  left  her  with  a  weight  of 
war  debt  which  the  grandsons  of  last  year's  soldiers 
will  still  bear.  She  has  a  great  new  area  to  protect 
and  police,  a  hostile  Mohammedan  population  to  con- 
trol and  educate  in  a  desert  land  where  her  citizens 
will  earn  far  less  than  if  they  followed  their  brothers 
to  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

France's  attempt  to  enlarge  herself  in  Tunis  and 
Algiers  has  probably  meant  the  spending  of  ten  francs 
for  every  one  returned.  Allured  by  the  mirage  of  the 
map,  France,  which  needs  every  Frenchman  at  home 
to  prevent  her  rapid  decrease  of  population,  is  letting 
the  Germans  pour  into  France  and  get  her  trade  while 
she  is  dealing  in  expensive  fashion  with  an  alien  race 
and  spending  money  sorely  needed  at  home.  Germany 
with  no  colonies  to  speak  of,  has  shrewdly  learned 
that  trade  does  not  "follow  the  flag  and  that  she  can 
usually  trade  wherever  her  scientific,  clever  tradesmen 
ofifer  goods  that  suit  customers. 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
she  was  dependent.  When  her  cotton  mills  shut  down 
during  our  Civil  War,  she  began  to  realize  it,  but 
statesmen  and,  most  of  all,  militarists  have  been  obliv- 
ious until  recently  of  the  mighty,  subtle  forces  of 
finance  and  commerce  that  are  transforming  world 
relationships,  making  the  old  catch  words  like,  "in 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  become  obsolete  and 
wholly  inapplicable  to  modern  needs. 

Club  women  could  well  spare  some  hours  from 
bridge  and  hotel  piazza  chat  this  coming  summer  in 
getting  acquainted  with  a  book  which  in  its  German 
translation  alone  sold  10,000  copies  in  one  recent  week, 
which  is  now  being  discussed  in  War  and  Peace  clubs 
in  British  universities,  and  which  attacks  the  whole 
problem  of  national  defense  from  a  fresh  standpoint. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

Notes 

The  Open  Court  for  February  has  two  or  three  re- 
markably good  historical  essays.  I  consider  this  num- 
ber the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  always  excel- 
lent magazine.  .  

The  Independent  is  struggling  grandly  with  its  ef- 
forts to  completely  understand  itself,  in  a  new  dress, 
but  how  much  of  a  new  spirit  is  yet  to  be  found  out 
by  its  readers.  One  thing  is  certain,  Editor  Holt  is  a 
stalwart  for  progress,  civil  and  religiotis ;  and  his  stafif 
is  with  him.   

Do  you  take  The  Survey?  If  not  at  least  get  the 
number  for  March  1.  It  will  cost  you  but  ten  cents  and 
will  do  you  many  dollars'  worth  of  good.  The  Survey 
stands  for  the  new  age ;  that  age  which  is  boiled  down 
into  President  Wilson's  inaugural  address — the  age  of 
political  religion  and  religious  politics  ;  the  age  when 
the  dirtiest  villains  that  are  bred  by  the  vulgarest  asso- 
ciations will  no  longer  rule  America ;  when  Jesus 
Christ  will  have  a  chance.  E.  P.  P. 


The  Sunday  School 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  ReHgion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  Religion 

19  12—1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

V. 

MICAH. 

Text  :  What  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  and  to  loz'e  kindness,  and  to  zvalk  Jininblx 
with  thy  God?  Micah  vi  :8. 

Is  it  difficult  to  make  a  lesson  in  ethics  interesting? 
Is  it  discouraging  to  read,  these  prophecies  and  real- 
ize that  they  have  been  read  with  unction  from  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  pulpits  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  and  yet  the  problems  of  today  arg  the  same  as 
were  those  of  the  old  prophets. 

We  read  glibly :  "They  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,"  and 
realize  that  our  politicans  still  sidetrack  the  great 
question  of  ethics  and  religion.  What  is  more  funda- 
mental in  ethics  than  the  questions  of  disarmament 
and  the  hideous  business  of  war,  which  latter,  Micah 
and  Isaiah  denounced. 

No  other  question  before  the  world  today  is  so 
pressing  and  so  paramount  as  this  old  question  of  the 
prophets.  How  to  retire  the  brute  and  advance  the 
angel,  bury  the  "big  stick"  and  promote  the  gentle 
life, — this  is  the  message  of  Micah,  one  more  "voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness." 

When  we  hold  the  United  States  ofif  2,500  years, 
in  imagination,  do  we  find  enough  in  its  story  to  chal- 
lenge a  year's  work?  Whom  do  we  find  quotable 
then?  Not  martial  men,  not  high  politicians,  but  our 
own  poets  and  sages  such  as  Whittier  and  Emerson. 
Micah  is  a  challenge  to  conscience  today  as  he  was 
then,  and  the  politics  of  his  time  exist  in  kind  now. 

Isaiah  was  metropolitan,  Micah.  his  younger  con- 
temporary, was  a  rustic.  "The  Peasant  Prophet," 
some  of  the  books  call  him.  His  home  was  to  the 
southeast  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philistia,  an  attrac- 
tive and  fertile  section.  Mareshah,  his  town,  was  re- 
lated to  Jerusalem  perhaps  as  Alton  or  Shelbyville 
is  related  to  Chicago, — a  good  way  to  the  south  and 
in  a  fertile,  prosperous  country. 

We  find  in  beginning  the  book  the  usual  prelude 
written  by  a  later  hand.  What  was  the  matter  with 
the  people  who  made  him  so  indignant  because  they, 
as  Christians  now,  did  not  live  up  to  their  pretenses? 
It  was  the  wickedness  of  those  in  high  places.  He 
speaks  Very  plainly  and  calls  names.  Micah  i  :5-7. 

Some  people  in  Chicago  are  scared  because  if  the 
seven  thousand  saloons  were  closed  it  would  take 
$2,000,000  out  of  the  revenue.  We,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  gather  our  ornaments  from 
the  hire  of  a  harlot,  literally.  Should  not  all  cities, 
all  municipalities,  be  preached  to  as  Micah  preached 
to  his  people? 

Verse  8  has  been  subject  to  misinterpretation  and 
too  much  literalism.  "Stripped  and  naked,"  is  the 
statement.  The  translation  should  be  "I  go  without  an 
outer  garment,  an  overdress," — he  would  cease  to 
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array  himself,  would  neglect  his  ai)j)earance  after  the 
manner  of  mourners  in  the  Orient. 

Two  elements  must  enter  into  a  prophet's  message 
if  it  is  to  survive.  It  must  have  the  ring  of  the  eternal 
gospel  in  it;  it  must  be  phrased  in  terms  of  art,  or 
hearers  will  tire  of  it.  This  is  why  the  poet  lives,  he 
puts  the  truth  artistically  in  fitting  phrase,  in  adequate 
setting. 

In  the  names  of  some  of  the  places  following  we 
have  puns,  a  play  upon  the  words,  "Paranomasia"  it 
is  called.  You  never  get  a  hint  of  it  in  the  common 
version.  "Tell  it  not  in  (iath."  Gath  means  "Tell- 
town."  Let  us  read  the  text  with  these  interpreta- 
tions: "Let  not  Tell-town  spread  the  news."  "Let 
those  who  live  in  Weeptown  (Acco)  restrain  their 
tears."  Beth-Aphrah  means  House  of  Dust ;  Saphir, 
fair  or  elegant ;  Achzib,  deceiving ;  Mareshah,  to  pos- 
sess. So  he  goes  on  playing  on  names.  As  if  he  would 
say  "Let  Watertown  drink  of  the  waters  of  humility ; 
let  Wisconsin  cease  her  sinning,  Illinois  confess  its 
ills  and  Chicago  go  to  its  destruction." 

In  the  second  chapter,  "They  covet  fields  and  take 
them  by  violence."  What  happens  when  a  mortgage 
is  foreclosed  relentlessly?  That  is  what  distressed 
Micah,  and  distresses  us.  Substitute  "preach"  for 
"prophecy"  in  verse  6.  And  these  become  live  issues 
today  ? 

The  third  chaptci*  contains  fierce  denunciations. 
The  fourth  chapter  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
blessed  time  coming.  The  third  verse  is  almost  the 
same  as  Isaiah  ii:4.  Micah  may  have  heard  Isaiah 
preach.  There  is  much  resemblance  between  the  two 
prophets. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  is  the  recoil  of  the  prophet, 
the  poet's  recovery!  Ideals  lift  when  history  discour- 
ages ;  poetry  inspires,  it  helps  one  out  of  his  distress. 

But  thou,  Betheleheni  Epliratah, 
Which  art  small  to  be  among  the  thousands  of  Jiidah, 
Out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  for  to  he  ruler  in  Israel, — 
He  shall  stand  and  rule  in  the  strength  of  Jehovah, — 

It  is  just  as  good  poetry  when  you  find  that  it  did 
not  come  out  in  the  way  expected  but  in  a  much 
larger  way,  through  the  long  stretches  of  history.  It 
did  come,  though  Palestine  was  too  small  a  stage  for 
the  great  drama  of  history  to  be  played  upon. 

Sixth  chapter,  seventh  verse :  Human  sacrifice  lies 
very  close  to  the  surface  in  early  Jewish  history.  The 
Jews  climbed  out  of  human  sacrifice  into  animal  sacri- 
fice and  Micah  is  passing  out  of  the  latter  into  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  heart.  If  Micah  had  written  nothing  but 
this  sixth  chapter  his  place  would  be  permanent  in 
the  literature  of  the  world.  In  this  comes  the  great 
climax,  one  of  the  highwater  marks  in  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  The  poet  says : 

He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good; 
What  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee, 
But  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy. 
And  to  walk  humbly  before  thy  God. 

Here  is  the  whole  business  in  a  nutshell.  What  is 
piety?  Justice,  kindness  and  humility.  Nothing  other 
than  this  suffices.  That  is  the  verdict  of  Micah. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  he  cries  against  injustice 
and  oppression,  rising  into  hope  again  at  the  end. 
The  book  consists  of  fragmentary  deliverances  uttered 
under  different  circumstances,  all  giving  in  a  striking 
way  the  message  of  the  preacher. 

The  word  "prophet,"  in  the  Hebrew,  does  not  carry 
what  the  Greek  root  of  the  word  might  seem  to  indi- 


cate. It  is  not  fore-telling;  even  the  Greek  "pro" 
does  not  always  mean  "fore,"  but  /or-speaking.  A 
prohpet  is  a  man  who  speaks  for  God.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  still  more  satisfactory,  for  it  suggests  a  spring 
of  water.  It  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
heart,  a  bubbling  up  and  overflowing.  The  prophet  is 
not  a  man  who  foresees  future  events,  but  one  who 
has  a  penetrating  vision  into  present  needs  and  issues. 
The  prophets  were  not  fortune-tellers.  They  were 
statesmen.  One  might  use  the  word  "politician"  of 
one  who  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
only  unfortunately  the  word  has  been  degraded.  They 
were  the  prototypes,  in  the  modern  world,  of  such 
men  as  Luther,  who  was  not  a  theological  Protestant 
but  an  ethical  Protestant.  They  may  be  compared 
with  Ruskin.  Victor  Hugo  or  William  Morris,  or 
Theodore  Parker  and  Martineau,  the  deep  thinkers, 
the  ethical  leaders  of  all  time, — rather  than  with 
churchmen,  bishops  or  cardinals,  though  sometimes 
these  too  have  been  prophets. 

The  utterances  of  these  great  leaders  of  the  Israel- 
itish  people  were  not  heeded  and  the  prophets  went 
down  with  the  nation  they  tried  to  save. 

QUESTIONS  ON  MICAH. 

1.  What  problems  of  our  day  would  Micah  be  interested 
in  were  he  alive  now? 

2.  Where  did  Micah  live? 

3.  What  elements  render  a  prophet's  message  one  that 
will  live? 

4.  W'hat  can  vou  say  of  the  relation  between  Isaiah  and 
Micah? 

5.  Name  a  peculiarity  of  Micah's  literary  style. 

6.  What  gave  Micah  hope  in  the  future. 

7.  What  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  book. 

8.  Define  a  prophet. 

9.  Define  their  message. 


Unitarianism  and  Universalism 


We  are  by  and  by  going  to  have  a  system  of  re- 
ligious thought,  a  theology,  a  philosophy  of  religion, 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  Unity — that  which 
unites  humanity  and  unites  the  human  and  the  divine, 
and  consequently  which  unites  all  the  religions  and 
tlieologies  of  the  world.  That  will  be  the  great,  the 
commanding,  the  inclusive,  the  irresistible  Unitarian- 
ism of  the  future. 

By  and  by  we  shall  have  a  theology,  a  philosophy 
of  religion,  written  from  the  stan'dpoint  of  the  Uiii- 
vcrsal.  giving  us  the  universal  God.  and  that  which  is 
imiversal  in  humanity,  in  ethics  and  in  religious  faith. 
This  will  be  the  profound,  the  self-evidencing,  the 
irresistible  Universalism  of  the  future. 

The  world  waits  for  the  great  thinkers  to  perform 
these  two  important  tasks.  When  the  work  is  done, 
as  sooner  or  later  it  will  be,  we  shall  all  see  that  Uni- 
tarianism and  Universalism  are  one ;  and  the  world 
will  see  that  in  this  faith,  built  on  the  Unities  and  the 
Universals  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  universe,  it  has 
found  the  ultimate  and  necessary  religion  of  man- 
kind. 

Ottazi.'a.  Can.  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland. 


There  doth  not  live 
Any  so  poor,  but  they  may  give, 
Any  so  rich,  but  may  receive. 

— Margaret  Preston. 
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THE  FIELD 

'Tht  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


CHILD  RIGHTS 

We  have  been  very  slow  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  children,  in  the  home  and 
in  the  industrial  world.  Dr.  Edward 
Devine  of  Columbia  University  says, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  "New  View  of 
the  Child,"  that  every  child  has  a  right 
to  five  things :  1.  A  normal  birth.  2. 
Physical  care  and  protection.  3.  A  joy- 
ous infancy.  4.  A  useful  education.  5. 
The  inherited  right  and  ever  increasing 
opportunity  to  be  a  better  man  than 
his  father. 

Taken  one  by  one  it  is  humiliating  to 
find  how  far  short  we  fall,  as  a  nation, 
in  securing  these  rights.  The  looseness 
of  our  marriage  laws,  making  possible 
the  union  of  people  degenerate  in  char- 
acter and  diseased  in  body,  determines, 
without  argument,  our  failure  in  the 
first  demand — that  of  normal  birth. 
These  same  conditions  affect  the  second 
demand  adversely  and  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  indifferent  legislation 
regulating  the  kind  of  work  and  the 
length  of  hours  in  which  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  inay 
be  employed,  render  proper  physical 
development  impossible  for  large  num- 
bers— yes,  thousands — industrially  ex- 
ploited. 

.Equally  do  we  fail  to  secure  the  right 
of  a  "joyous  infancy"  to  the  many 
thousands  of  little  ones  born  under 
such  conditions  that  from  babyhood 
their  little  feet  are  crowded  so  close 
to  the  hunger  line  that  fullness  of  con- 
tent is  unknown,  while  the  environment 
in  which  they  are  planted  makes  the 
flowering  into  "joy"  an  unheard  of 
growth.  So  far  even  the  most  advanced 
state  laws  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  each  child,  born  within  their 
jurisdiction,  to  exactly  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  growth,  and  a 
normal  happy  childhood,  as  any  or  every 
other  child,  and  not  until  that  right  is 
conceded  and  safeguarded  will  it  be 
possible  to  secure  to  "every  child  the 
inherited  right  and  ever  increasing  op- 
portunity to  be  a  better  man  than  his 
father."  So  far  the  only  attempt  has 
been,  to  justify  the  wrong  of  visiting 
upon  the  innocent  child  the  sins  its 
parents  may  have  committed  against  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that 
when  mothers  have  the  right  of  suffrage 
we  shall  move  more  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  conservation  of  child 
life.    Meanwhile    every    projected  ad- 


vance is  cause  for  congratulation.  Be- 
fore us  is  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association, 
sent  out  in  the  interests  of  the  "Walnut 
Child  Labor  Bill" — soon  to  come,  for 
the  second  time,  before  the  State  As- 
sembly. Speaking  of  what  the  bill  will 
accomplish  it  says : 

"By  the  enactment  of  this  new  code 
more  than  40,000  child  workers  in  this 
State'will  be  protected  from  night  work 
and  injurious  employment  and  given  an 
eight-hour  day.  A  certain  amount  of 
education  will  be  required,  and  the 
children  kept  track  of  by  the  schools 
until  they  are  at  least  sixteen.  The  un- 
speakable evils  of  the  night  messenger 
service  for  young  boys,  night  shifts  in 
the  glass  factories,  and  entirely  unregu- 
lated street  trades  will  be  corrected. 
Child  labor  will  be  lessened,  and  as  a 
result  better  citizenship  will  be  de- 
veloped." 


Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  do 
not  at  present  exist  in  any  form  in  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  others  only 
so  restricted  as  to  nullify  their  power 
to  correct  or  protect.    To  quote : 

"Employment  under  16  forbidden 'in 
all  kinds  of  dangerous  work,  the  most 
important  being:  1.  Around  dangerous 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  2.  With  poi- 
sonous and  unhealthful  materials,  as 
lead,  acids,  etc.  3.  Inside  and  around 
coal  mines  and  breakers.  4.  Handling 
tobacco.  5.  In  the  manufacture  and 
handling  of  intoxicating  liquors.  (No 
provision  whatever  exists  regulating  the 
last  two  employments.) 

"Children  under  16  may  not  be  em- 
ployed in  any  work  after  6  p.  m.  or  be- 
fore 7  a.  m.  (As  now  provided  boys 
between  14  and  16  in  glass  factories 
and  messenger  service  and  other  'con- 
tinuous' industries  may  be,  and  are, 
employed  at  all-night  service.) 

"No  boys  under  21  to  be  employed  in 
the  night  messenger  service  between  9 
p.  m.  and  6  a.  m." 

There  are  proposed  regulations  re- 
garding the  issuing  of  work  certificates 
only  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
or  his  deputy,  and  for  the  careful  fol- 
lowing up  of  each  child  employed,  to 
the  age  of  16. 

.^s  a  whole  the  bill  is  equal  to,  or 
in  advance  of  the  best  laws  now  in 
force  in  any  state,  for  the  regulation 
of  child  labor.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  this  bill  were 
defeated  in  the  last  Assembly  through 
the  influence  of  special  interests — the 
Glass  Manufacturers  and  Mining  Com- 
panies. The  Child  Labor  Association 
asks  for  the  sympathetic  moral  support 
of  good  people  everywhere,  that  this 
time  the  bill  may  be  so  strongly  backed 
by  public  opinion  that  these  wholly  sel- 
fish opponents  may  be  routed,  and  the 
measure  passed  without  the  kind  of 
tinkering  that  so  often  defeats  the  pur- 
pose of  legislation  supposed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers.  W. 
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Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY    NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


EVANSTON 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 


INCORPORATED 


FRANK  R,  PRIEVE,  President 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Phone  Oaklaod  3776 


Sky-Lights  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


SGHUMAN  &  GO. 

CLEANERS 

Desire  to  announce  the  completion  of  their  new  plant 
which  enables  them  to  handle  in  the  most  careful  way 
Ladies'  Fancy  Wearing  Apparel  and  all  delicate 
fabrics  that  require  the  most  skillful  handling.     -  - 

i  3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  CHICAGO 

I  Telephone  call  Drexel  231  will  bring  our  representative. 


CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  cm" 

'     via  the 

Chicago®  Alton 

Automatic  Block  Signab 
Rockballa«ted  Roadbed 
Electric  Lighted  Trains 
Unexcelled  Dining  Service 
The  Only  Double  Track  Railroad 
^  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  , 
For  Time  Tables  and  Fares  Addresk: 
R.  J.  McKAY,  General  Passenger  Agent 

CHICAGO 


UNITY  HYMNS  AND 
CHORALS 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Edited  by 

Frederick  L.  Hosmer  and 
William  C.  Gannett 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
CHICAGO 

THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 

A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  oi 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  12>2x8>^  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING 

700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


CO. 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 


We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  will  be  ^lad 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containing  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :-:  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 

Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


UNITY 

Thursday,  April  3. 

Removal  Notice 

FORCED  TO  MOVE 

The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  480 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY.  Manager 


Prompt  Service      -      Best  Workmanship 

4532  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 
PHONE  DREXEL  1435 


O.  Huppenbauer  G.  A.  Gunggoll  P.  J.  Hiselman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS,  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincennes  Ave. 
PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTRICS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  in  this  parage. 
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I CAN  conceive  the  existence;  yo 
church  in  which  week  by  week, 
services  should  be  devoted,  not  to 
the  iteration  of  abstract  propositions 
in  theology,  but  to  the  setting  before 
men's  minds  of  an  ideal  of  true,  just 
and  pure  living ;  a  place  in  which  those 
who  are  weary  of  the  daily  cares  should 
find  a  moment's  rest  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  higher  life  which  is  possible 
for  all,  though  attained  by  so  few ;  a 
place  in  which  the  man  of  strife  and 
of  business  should  have  time  to  think 
how  small,  after  all,  are  the  rewards 
he  covets  compared  with  peace  and 
charity.  Depend  upon  it,  if  such  a 
church  existed,  no  one  would  seek  to 
disestablish  it. 

Thomas  Huxley. 

Issued  as  a  Postcard  by 

All  Soul's  Church,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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FongerS 

Sanitary  Bakeries 


572  East  Thirty-fifth  St. 
3832  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  5962 

PRINTING 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  all  those 
requiring  F!rst-Class  Printing  and 
Engraving  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing 

HrillCP^  161  East  39tH  street 
■  IlitlOC  pi>on<*  Doutf.  4305 


DEAL  CREAM 


I 

I  For  Chapped  and 

^  Rough  Skin 

PREPARED  BY 

William  F.  Datz,E"BTG"™ 

N.  E.  Cor.  39th  St.  and  Vincennes  Ave. 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Sample  Copies  of 

UNITY 
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Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 

A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 

RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 


Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  section  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 


Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Founded  1904 

Aims  at  thorcnigii  and  scientific 
scholarship ;  emphasizes  the  ap- 
plication of  religious  ideals  to  mu- 
nicii)al  and  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual life;  gives  complete  prepara- 
tion for  the  modern  ministry  and 
social  service.  It  works  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Divinity  Schools 
and  af¥ords  an  unusually  wide 
choice  of  courses.  Open  to  both 
sexes. 

The  year  begins  August  19,  1913. 
Write  for  the  Register  and  com- 
plete information  to  the  President. 


EARL  MORSE  WILBUR,  D.  D., 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street,  CHICAGO 


Telephone  Kenwood  3713 


Colvin  L.  Johnson 

Automobile  Supplies  and  Repairs 

4137  Cottage  Grove  Ave.  CHICAGO 


"  Better  be  safe  than  sorry  " 

AND  ORDER 

Hi^h-Class  Limousine  Cars 

AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE   


Phones 
Douglas  3268 
Automatic  79-806 


OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

826  EAST  39th  STREET 


Send  for 
Calendar 
Rate  Sheet 


WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  POMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 

Main  Office  and  Storage  Yards: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


FOR 


Ice  Cream 


Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity^ 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 
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I  was  not  aware  of  the  moment  when  I  first  crossed 
the  threshold  of  life.  What  was  the  power  that  made  me 
open  out  into  this  vast  mystery  like  a  bud  in  the  forest 
at  midnight? 

When  in  the  morning  I  looked  upon  the  light  I  felt  in 
a  moment  that  I  was  na  stranger  in  this  world,  that  the 
inscrutable  without  name  and  form  had  taken  me  in  its 
arms  in  the  form  of  my  own  mother. 

Even  so,  in  death  the  same  unknown  will  appear  as 
ever  known  to  me.  And  because  I  love  this  life,  I  know 
I  shall  love  death  as  well. 

The  child  cries  out  when  from  the  right  breast  the 
mother  takes  it  away,  in  the  very  next  moment  to  find 
in  the  left  one  its  consolation. 


terdependence  of  the  debauching  presence  of  the 
saloon  and  the  lamentable,  befogging  work  of  the 


In  Gitanjali. 


Rabiiidra  Nath  Tagore. 


■  "Fort  Graft"  is  suggested  as  a  fitting  title  for  the 
fortification  proposed  by  the  government  for  the  de- 
fence of  Los  Angeles,  which  is  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea  and  being  unfortified  is  immune  from  any  outside 
attack  under  the  laws  of  war.  Of  this  movement 
David  Starr  Jordan  says :  "Los  Angeles  will  lose  her 
war  immunity,  which  matters  little,  as  there  is  not, 
never  has  been,  and  apparently  never  can  be,  an  enemy 
on  the  outside  which  will  do  her  any  harm.  For  this 
reason  her  fortifications  will  certainly  be  impregna- 
ble." This  is  not  a  case  of  the  coast  needing  protec- 
tion, but  "the  'Coast'  playing  the  game  in  politics." 
What  ought  to  have  been  a  park  is  reported  to  have 
been  bought  for  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand 
dollars,  and  when  the  fortifications  are  completed  and 
maintained  there  will  be  a  steady  stream  of  millions 
passing  out  of  the  United  States  treasury  over  the 
mountains  into  the  gold  State.  California  is  plan- 
ning to  get  back  some  of  the  glittering  metal  that  has 
been  carried  beyond  her  boundaries. 


One  of  the  pathetic  documents  that  came  into  our 
hands  during  our  recent  visit  to  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
to  plead  with  the  Legislature  for  a  five-mile  dry  zone 
around  the  University,  was  a  petition  from  the  local 
Cigar  Makers'  Union  of  Madison.  The  letter  was 
an  official  one  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly,  presenting  a  resolution  against  "forc- 
ing Madison  into  the  dry  columns."  The  chief  argu- 
ment against  it  was  that  the  local  cigar  makers  "de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  the  patronage  of  saloon  keep- 
ers as  retailers  of  union  made  and  Madison  made 
cigars."  And  the  further  argument  is  urged  that  to 
close  the  saloons  would  force  Madison  cigar  firms 
out  of  business,  leaving  the  Madison  trade  to  the 
"Cigar  Trust  with  its  unfair,  underpaid  and  child 
labor  cigars."  How  pathetic  is  this  confusion  of  eth- 
ics and  commercial  necessities.  The  acknowledged  in- 


cigar. 


Caricature  is  always  a  dangerous  device  and  often- 
times pernicious  and  cruel.  Every  individual  knows 
from  experience  how  deep  is  the  wound  which  the 
cynical  barbs  of  caricature  may  inflict  and  how  help- 
less one  is  to  defend  himself  from  such  humiliation. 
Still  more  cruel  is  the  infliction  and  more  helpless 
is  the  victim  when  the  caricature  is  of  a  race,  or 
a  religion,  rather  than  an  individual.  For  this  reason 
Unity  finds  itself  in  great  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment afoot  by  our  Jewish  brethren  to  put  an  end  to 
the  buflfoonery  practiced  on  the  stage  at  the  cost  of 
the  Jew.  It  is  cheap,  coarse  stagecraft,  that  amuses 
an  audience  by  distorting  and  misrepresenting  a 
people  who  have  occupied  so  honorable  a  place  in  his- 
tory and  still  occupy  so  dignified  and  important  a  place 
in  modern  life,  whether  the  estimate  be  economic,  po- 
litical, literary,  academic  or  spiritual.  That  man  or 
woman,  and  still  more  that  boy  or  girl,  is  convicted 
of  coarseness  and  ignorance  who  deliberately  permits 
the  tongue  to  use  the  contemptuous  and  contemptible 
terms  of  "Sheeny,"  "Dago,"  "Paddy,"  or  "Nigger." 
Such  people  are  uncultivated,  no  matter  what  a  di- 
ploma rriay  say.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  our  public 
school  teachers  when  they  graduate  students  with  a 
vulgar  tongue  and  a  narrow  mind.  We  hope  this 
movement  will  receive  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
press  and  the  still  more  ef¥ective  endorsement  of  the 
school  teacher  and  the  minister.  Judge  Hugo  Pam, 
a  respected  and  eminent  Jewish  citizen  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  is  heading  a  committee  having  this  move- 
ment in  charge. 

Religion  and  politics,  as  expressed  in  the  business 
and  civic  affairs  of  municipalities  and  nations,  parted 
company  somewhere  back  in  the  last  century  when 
Puritan  bigotry  and  theological  conservatism  over- 
reached themselves,  forcing  religion  into  the  narrow 
bounds  of  a  concern  for  the  hereafter,  making  the 
church  chiefly  a  recruiting  station  for  heaven,  or,  a 
desperate  fire  brigade  whose  chief  business  it  was  to 
save  souls  from  "hell  fire."  But  there  are  many  indi- 
cations that  this  lamentable  divorce  is  coming  to  an 
end.  Religion  is  coming  back  to  its  own  and  is  lending 
its  aid  to  the  municipality,  state  and  nation  in  the 
high  task  of  establishing  the  sanitation  of  communi- 
ties, ethically  as  well  as  physically,  and  in  the  enlight- 
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enment  of  minds  and  the  quickening  of  hearts,  as  well 
as  the  lighting  of  streets  and  the  strengthening  of 
local  and  national  political  enthusiasms.  Two  great 
and  obviously  fundamental  movements  in  politics  are 
running  parellel  with  the  causes  of  the  church  and 
are  finding  needed  reinforcement  among  the  forces  of 
religion.  These  two  high  causes  are  recognized  with- 
out naming,  by  every  intelligent  reader.  The  cause  of 
sobriety  and  the.  cause  of  peace.  How  to  dispel  the 
great  illusion  of  militancy  and  to  save  the  great 
wastes  of  inebriety  are  not  only  the  questions  of  the 
hour,  but  the  questions  of  the  century ;  to  these  the 
voter  and  the  worshipper,  the  citizen  and  the  devotee, 
are  applying  themselves  with  more  and  more  devotion. 
A  recent  declaration  of  the  grand  jury  of  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  stated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  crime  in  that 
county  was  traceable  to  the  saloon,  and  this  statement 
finds  strong  reinforcement  from  the  high  authority 
of  the  State  Attorney  General's  office  in  the  prohibi- 
tion state  of  Kansas,  which  has  recently  offered  the 
following  testimony : 

Illiteracy  has  been  reduced  frcjni  49  i)er  cent  to  less  than 
2  per  cent,  and  that  amount  is  almost  entirely  among  the 
foreign  element.  With  105  counties  in  the  state,  87  of  them 
have  no  insane ;  54  have  no  feeble-minded ;  %  have  no  ine- 
briates, and  the  few  we  do  have  come  from  the  cities  which 
delied  the  law  to  the  very  last.  Thirty-eight  county  poor 
farms  have  no  inmates.  There  is  only  one  pauper  to  every 
v3,000  population.  In  July,  1911,  53  county  jails  were  empty, 
65  counties  had  no  prisoners  serving  sentences.  Some  coun- 
ties have  not  called  a  jury  to  try  a  criminal  case  in  ten  years, 
and  a  grand  jury  is  so  uncommon  that  half  our  people 
wouldn't  know  what  it  is.  In  my  home  county  in  western 
Kansas  there  has  been  but  one  grand  jury,  and  that  was 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  thin-blooded  patriots  who  are  so  afraid  lest 
public  spirit,  national  enthusiasm  and  self-denying 
patriotism  wane  unless  constantly  fed  by  the  thought 
of  battleships,  battle  flags  and  battle  music,  will  do 
well  to  send  for  the  preliminary  program  of  the 
"Pittsburg  International  Eisteddfod,"  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Exposition  Hall,  Pittsburg,  July  2-5,  1913.  It 
is  a  handsome  pamphlet  which  sets  forth  "An  epochal 
event  in  the  annals  of  this  historic  Welsh  institution." 
It  is  announced  that  it  will  draw  special  artists,  com- 
petitors and  auditors  from  every  state  of  the  Union 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  from  Australia  and  Africa, 
and  "wherever  else  a  Welsh  heart  beats  in  a  Welsh 
bosom."  It  is  to  be  a  great  competitive  song  and 
poetry  fest,  a  popular  display  of  musical  and  literary 
power  and  enthusiasm  among  common  people.  Wales 
is  preparing  to  send  its  best  choirs  to  enter  into  a 
bloodless  battle  where  genius  and  training,  not  ma- 
chine guns  or  battleships,  are  to  be  the  weapons. 
These  are  some  of  the  prizes  offered:  In  Music: 
Chief  Choral  Competition  for  mixed  choirs,  number- 
ing not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  voices ;  "King  Olaf,"  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar,  First  prize,  $5,500  and  a  gold  medal  to 
the  conductor.    Second  prize,  $1,000.    Third  prize, 


$500.  Male  Choral  Competition  for  choirs  number- 
ing not  less  than  forty-five  nor  more  than  sixty  voices, 
First  prize,  $1,000  and  gold  medal  to  the  conductor. 
Second  prize,  $500,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  In 
Poetry  :  The  Crown  Memorial  Poem,  in  English,  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  lines.  Prize,  $250  and  Silver 
Crown.  Awdl  Y  Gadair  (yn  Gymraeg)  :  Prize,  $150, 
and  others.  Recitations:  "Paul's  Defense  Before 
Agrippa,"  in  English.  First  prize,  $25.  Second  prize, 
$10.  Adroddiad  i  rai  mewn  oed  (Cyiuraeg)  "Araeth 
Buddug."  Prize,  $24.  The  best  American  National 
Anthem,  words  and  music,  fout-  six-line  stanzas.  Two 
or  more  persons  may  collaborate.  First  prize,  $250. 
Best  designs  for  frontispiece  of  the  Souvenir  Pro- 
gram, $25.  A  careful  study  of  this  elaborate  program 
with  its  many  thousand  dollars  of  prizes  is  more  than 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  quaint  national  custom. 
It  is  a  lesson  in  the  higher  patriotism,  an  argument 
against  the  foolishness  of  war  and  the  uselessness  of 
battleships.  Wales  was  "whipped"  out  of  existence  as 
a  nation  over  six  centuries  ago.  The  "iron  heel  of  the 
conqueror" — we  believe  that  is  good  martial  rhetoric 
— was  placed  upon  its  neck.  Cambria  was  "wiped  off 
the  map  of  the  world,"  and  still  Welshmen  blithely 
sing  under  every  flag  and  Lloyd  George  holds  the  lines 
on  the  British  lion. 


Another  prophet  of  "the  better  day,"  and  that 
prophet  has  money,  and  she  is  a  woman !  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Milbank  Anderson  has  recently  given  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  New  York 
Association  which  is  to  be  spent  in  the  interest  of  a 
departinent  of  social  welfare  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  sum 
ever  given  at  one  time  by  one  hand  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, except  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Mrs.  An- 
derson has  the  rare  ability,  for  a  person  of  wealth, 
to  discriminate  between  creative  and  repair  shop  work 
in  philanthropy,  between  preventive  and  remedial 
agencies.  This  gift,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Gift,  will  establish  experimental  labo- 
ratories for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  prac- 
ticality of  preventive  and  constructive  measures.  Says 
this  wise  woman : 

I  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  for  ministering  to  the 
physical  needs  of  the  sick,  disabled  and  unfortunate;  but  in 
undertaking  the  work  outlined  in  this  letter  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  proposed  Department  of  Social  Welfare  is 
to  concern  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  employs  funds  supplied  by 
me,  with  a  social  program  based  upon  preventive  and  con- 
structive measures. 

Three  specific  departments  of  social  welfare  are 

already  in  contemplation  under  this  gift.    One  will 

deal  with  matters  pertaining  to  public  health  and 

hygiene ;  the  second  with  matters  pertaining  to  the 

welfare  of  school  children ;  and  the  third  with  the 

food  supply.   Mrs.  Anderson  has  expressed  a  desire 

that  the  question  of  the  ventilation  of  schools  and 
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other  buildings  be  made  a  special  object  of  research. 
The  school  luncheon  committee  is  to  broaden  its  work, 
to  the  study  of  the  approximate  cost  of  serving  hot 
lunches  to  the  public  school  children,  the  extension 
of  medical  inspection,  the  establishment  of  public 
bake  shops,  the  study  of  the  scientific  production  and 
preparation  of  various  articles  of  food,  the  purchase 
of  the  sarne  in  larger  quantities,  scientific  storage, 
honest  handling,  and  the  latest  facts  concerning  rela- 
tive food  values.  How  splendid !  How  inspiring  to 
the  possessors  of  wealth !  This  benignancy  makes  keen 
and  painful  another  void.  Where  is  the  next  prophet? 
A  woman  with  as  much  or  more  money  than  Mrs. 
Anderson,  and  with  a  still  deeper  insight  into  the 
constructive  forces  of  society,  who  will  establish  lab- 
oratories for  the  discovery,  direction  and  creation  of 
the  spiritual  forces  that  secure  serenity  in  the  heart 
of  the  individual,  cheerfulness  and  love  in  the  home, 
brotherliness  in  business  and  co-operation  in  the 
State?  We  are  not  forgetting  the  churches  and  the 
Sunday  Schools,  but  on  account  of  the  good  work 
they  are  doing,  there  is  need  for  much  laboratory 
work  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  that  their  work  may 
be  intensified,  unified  and  their  energies  conserved. 
O  men  and  women  of  wealth,  look  into  the  merits  of 
this  Milbank  Memorial  Gift  and  "go  thou  and  do 
likewise,"  and  do  still  better. 

The  question  of  fellowship  in  religion  will  not  down, 
however  the  "practical  man"  and  would  be  "efficient 
minister"  may  move  the  previous  question  of  feeding 
the  hungry,  visiting  the  sick  and  saving  souls.  It  is  quite 
within  the  province  of  a  democratic  and  voluntary 
organization  like  the  "Federation  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,"  to  survey  a  line  that  would  indi- 
cate their  boundaries  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  out 
deliberately  the  Unitarians,  the  Universalists,  the 
Jews  and  other  religious  organizations,  who,  while 
committed  to  the  thought  of  God,  of  human  duty  and 
of  the  moralities,  fail  to  interpret  the  theological 
status  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  in  terms  of  deity,  or 
some  supernatural  projection  of  the  divine, ,  differing 
in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  from  all  other  manifesta- 
tions of  God  in  man.  But  the  line  will  not  stay  placed. 
The  religious  spirit  of  the  age  defies  such  limits,  and 
to  insist  upon  them  is  to  hurt  those  on  the  inside 
much  more  than  those  on  the  outside.  Aye,  to  use  a 
military  phrase,  it  gives  those  on  the  outside  the 
strategic  advantage.  It  throws  the  majority  into  the 
attitude  of  defendants.  No  cry  of  the  practical  can 
permanently  stultify  the  thinker,  or  blind  the  eyes  of 
one  who  loves  beauty,  duty  and  the  fellowship  in- 
volved in  the  same.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  gra- 
cious conspiracy  of  silence  entered  into  on  both  sides 
of  this  supposed  line.  The  excluded  Liberals  have  not 
complained   much.    The   excluding   orthodox  have 


boasted  less.  Neither  side  is  saying  much  about  it. 
But  the  matter  has  come  to  a  head  in  Erie,  Pa., 
as  it  will  elsewhere.  The  Rev.  T.  B.  Byrnes,  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  Church,  after  enjoying  the 
cordial  fellowship  of  the  local  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion for  seven  years,  was  left  out  this  season,  al- 
though his  exclusion  involved  the  killing  of  the  old 
association  and  the  organization  of  a  new  one.  Mr. 
Byrnes  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  all  about  and  the 
citizens  of  Erie  were  interested  also  in  the  situation. 
There  lies  before  us  the  issue  of  the  Erie  Dajily  Times, 
under  date  of  Monday,  March  31,  which  contains  in 
part  the  text  of  Mr.  Byrne's  address  to  an  audi- 
ence of  fifteen  hundred  people  delivered  at  the  Ma- 
jestic Theater  on  the  Sunday  evening  before,  with 
the  accessories  of  suitable  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. As  soon  as  our  space  permits  we  will  print 
the  address  as  reported  by  the  press  as  a  contribution 
to  clear  thinking;  as  one  more  indication  that  religion, 
if  not  a  matter  of  the  head,  cannot  do  without  the 
head.  Piety  without  brain  reaches  a  point  where  it 
is  impious.  Where  that  point  is  may  be  a  matter  of 
dispute  but  history  will  eventually  decide  the  ques- 
tion. A  letter  from  Mr.  Byrnes  says :  "We  hope  to 
develope  these  Sunday  evening  meetings  along  the  line 
of  the  Houston,  Grand  Rapids  and  Little  Rock  ven- 
tures described  in  the  report  of  your  Texas  trip,  and 
we  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  can  have  a 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Religion  in  Erie  as  a  con- 
crete example  of  what  on  a  small  scale  can  be  real- 
ized in  this  city."  Yes,  and  the  editor  of  Unity 
would  say  every  other  city.  See  what  is  said  in  an- 
other note  anent  a  Sunday  Settlement  in  Kansas  City. 


A  Neglected  Utility 

Edward  Everett  Hale  once  commended  to  the  writer 
a  young  man  whom  he  said  was  his  perplexity :  "A 
man  who  wanted  to  preach,  whom  the  Lord  prepared 
for  a  preacher,  but  who  perversely  declined  to  preach 
in  a  place  prepared  for  preaching,  and  at  a  time  set 
apart  for  preaching."  There  are  many  utilities  for  the 
uplifting  of  society  prepared  at  a  great  cost  which 
go  unutilized  when  it  would  seem  their  utilization 
ought  to  be  most  available.  Civilization  has  set  apart 
a  day  for  special  activities  on  the  higher  lines  of  life. 

All  the  vast  "settlement"  industry  in  the  interest  of 
civic  righteousness,  domestic  refinement  and  charac- 
ter building  is  practically  suspended  on  Sunday,  as  it 
ought  to  be  when  such  activity  means  a  continuous 
strain  and  an  interference  with  the  day  of  rest,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  social  institution  which 
the  present  has  received  from  the  past. 

But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  various  auditoriums  and 
conveniences  for  conference  and  communion,  not  to 
speak  of  the  contagious  personalities,  developed  by 
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the  soUlcincnt  movcuicnt,  should  remain  idle  when 
the  constituency  whicii  they  are  intended  to  serve  are 
most  available. 

We  liail,  then,  'as  a  liopeful  sign  of  the  times,  the 
announcement  that  the  "Swopc  Settlement,"  160<S 
Cam])l)ell  Street,  Kansas  City,  which  is  already  a 
"social  and  educational  center,"  aspires  to  become  a 
"religious  center."  A  card  before  us  interi)rets  its  mis- 
sion to  be  to  "help  the  world  realize  its  highest  life 
expression.  A  religious  family  in  unity.  All  churches, 
regardless  of  creed,  are  uniting  to  hold  religious  serv- 
ices in  Swope  Cente^  every  Sunday  evening  at  8 
o'clock." 

It  is  announced  that  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month 
will  be  occupied  by  the  Head  Resident.  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Andrews,  favorably  known  to  the  readers 
of  Unity  as  the  successful  pastor  for  many  years  of 
the  Universalist  Church  at  Kansas  City,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Seven  Years'  Course  in  the  Tower  I  Till 
Summer  School.  The  general  to])ic  for  consideration 
during  the  month  of  April  is  to  be :  "The  God  Con- 
sciousness." and  the  following  speakers  and  sub  top- 
ics are  announced : 

Ai)ril  6- — Mary  IClizabetli  .\ndrews.  Subject:  "The 
Divine  Likeness." 

Ai)ril  13 — J.  D.  Ritchey,  Episcopal.  Subject:  "The 
God  Consciousness  in  Human  Life." 

April  20— D.  D.  Munroe,  Calvary  Baptist. 

April  27 — H.  D.  Sheldon,  Congregational. 

A  ten-minute  .song  service  will  be  conducted  before 
the  regular  service  begins.  Children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  will  not  be  admitted. 

We  rejoice  in  this  venture  on  the  part  of  a  Set- 
tlement Worker,  and  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be 
made  by  a  woman.  A  non-sectarian  attitude  is  most 
commendable  in  the  fields  of  human  helpfulness  and 
reform.  This  attitude  is  best  maintained  perhaps  by 
an  abstinence  from  all  controverted  subjects  in  re- 
ligion, and  a  suppression  of  any  tendency  to  express 
the  religious  life  in  a  co-operative  way.  In  other 
words,  the  churches  and  all  their  interest  to  be  tabooed 
except  such  as  are  implied  in  human  helpfulness  and 
the  many-handed  activities  which  the  "settlements" 
commendably  exploit. 

But  a  pan-sectarian  movement  is  still  higher.  One 
that  with  cordial  sympathy  and  sincere  opennessNseeks 
to  come  into  communion  and  co-operation  with  all 
forms  of  religious  organization  and  expression. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  such  expressions 
of  religion  in  a  public  and  co-operative  fashion  as  will 
command  the  respect,  and  to  a  degree  the  co-opera- 
tion, of  Jew,  and  Christian,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
orthodox  and  heterodox.  This  synthesis  of  religious 
sympathies  and  eflforts  can  be  reached  in  two  ways : 
One,  by  placing  the  emphasis  on  that  large  field 
which  all  religious  organizations  occupy  in  common. 


the  overlapping  territory  of  the  denominations;  the 
other  by  welcoming  to  an  open  platform  representa- 
tives of  all  forms  of  faith  and  religion.  Extending  to 
all  the  same  cordial  hospitality  to  emphasize  the 
things,  to  them,  most  im])ortant,  in  the  spirit  of 
courtesy  and  fellowship.  .Sometimes  these  two  meth- 
ods can  be  combined  as  in  the  above  program  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Andrews. 

At  any  rate  we  believe  that  every  efi'ort  to  amelio- 
rate the  hardships  of  society,  to  level  up  communities, 
to  bring  about  economic  justice,  and  a  sweeter  social 
life,  will  prove  in  the  long  run  abortive  and  disap- 
pointing unless  somehow  they  can  be  found  in  co- 
operation with  the  spiritual  forces.  Alas,  for  the 
"center,"  "settlement,"  or  "church"  that  recognizes 
a  "schism"  here,  that  speaks  of  the  settlement  or  the 
church,  instead  of  saying  forever  the  settlement  and 
the  church,  religion  in  ethics  as  well  as  ethics  in 
religion. 

It  may  be  that  this  movement  in  Kansas  City  will 
demonstrate  that  the  many  growing  settlements  in 
all  our  cities  may  also  become  places  of  Sunday  gath- 
erings;  the  rendezvous  of  men  and  women  who  seek- 
to  express  religious  yearnings,  in  terms  of  universal 
emphasis  and  noble  co-operation. 

We  will  watch  with  great  interest  the  success  of 
this  movement.  Perhaps  it  will  lead  the  way  towards 
that  large  Sunday  co-operation  which  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  Houston,  Texas,  commented  ui)on  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Unity. 


Books  Read  By-the-Way 


,  Editorial  Reviews. 

As  I. journey  in  Southland  chance  is  offered  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  books  that  have  long 
waited  for  the  opportune  moment — books  that  lure 
but  can  wait. 

,  One  more  book  on  Lincoln, — "The  Man  of  the  Peo- 
ple," the  last  to  reach  our  editorial  table.  There  are 
never  too  many  books  on  a  subject  so  great,  and  in 
this  a  more  than  "thrice  told  tale"  is  made  fresh  as 
spring  violets  in  the  hands  of  William  H.  Mace, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Syracuse  University.  It's 
a  little  book  with  a  most  humble  but  altogether  com- 
mendable ambition  "of  telling  the  history  of  the  man 
who  has  won  the  title  of  the  great  emancipator"  and 
the  "prince  of  partners"  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest 
children.  It  comes  in  the  series  of  "Little  Lives  of 
Great  Men,"  projected  by  the  Rand-McNally  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  The  series  already  includes  Napoleon,  Lin- 
coln and  Cromwell ;  Washington  and  Frederick  the 
Great  are  in  preparation.  With  rare  taste  and  great 
skill  this  little  50-cent  book  tells  the  story  charmingly, 
and  the  sixty  or  more  pictures  by  Homer  W.  Colby, 
help  the  narrative,  to  the  delight  of  the  elder  and  the 
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information  of  the  younger  readers.  This  book  is 
equipped. — as  these  "Little  Lives"  ought  to  be, — with 
a  chronological  table  of  events  and  a  selected  reading 
list;  with  a  map  showing  the  background  of  the  life, 
on  which  is  traced  the  supposed  route  of  the  two  great 
journeys — one,  of  the  barefooted  driver  of  a  four-ox 
team  from  Indiana  to  Illinois  across  unbridged  rivers, 
through  unblazed  forests  and  over  the  unsurveyed 
prairies,  in  1830 ;  the  other,  only  thirty  years  later, 
traces  the  triumphal  though  menaced  journey  to- 
wards the  Presidential  chair  from  Springfield,  111.,  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  Never  was  a  people's  choice  or  a 
Nation's  hope  elevated  to  a  position  of  trust  amid  such 
intense  excitement.  This  little  book  is  one  of  many 
attempts  to  tell  the  story  simply,  for  hurried  people. 
It  is  the  book  for  parents  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
High  School  girls  and  boys  who  are  studying  United 
States  history.  It  is  a  book  equally  well  calculated 
for  the  candidate  for  citizenship  in  the  United  States — 
the  newly  arrived  foreigner.  Wherever  immigrants 
are  landed  there  ought  to  be  a  supply  of  these  books 
at  hand  to  be  handed  out  as  a  welcoming  gift  to  the 
newcomer.  It  is  a  good  book  for  the  adult  students 
at  our  night  schools  to  use  as  an  advanced  reading 
lesson  book. 

^      ^  ^ 

"History  of  the  Prophets  Before  the  Exile,"  by 
Isaac  Landman,  published  by  the  Department  of  Syna- 
gog  and  School  Extension  of  the  Union  of  American 
Congregations,  Cincinnati,  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
work.  The  histories  of  Micah,  Isaiah,  Amos  and 
Jeremiah  are  told  sympathetically  and. in  the  light  of 
modern  scholarship,  and  with  the  literary  appreciation 
that  springs  therefrom.  But  a  book  so  good  ought 
to  be  better.  This  book  is  wanting  in  those  accessory 
helps  which  we  have  commended  in  Mace's  "Lincoln." 
The  author  presumes  too  much  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  reader  and  has  failed  to  ofifer  these  helps  valuable 
even  to  the  informed  reader  and  indispensable  to  the 
uninformed.  If  the  book  was  equipped  with  a  table 
of  contents  not  so  ambiguoiis,  a  chronological  chart 
that  would  set  the  Prophets  in  their  approximate 
order,  and  with  an  index  that  would  expedite  the  re- 
reading and  make  it  available  as  a  book  of  reference 
to  the  Sunday  School  teacher  and  the  preacher,  as 
well  as  the  mother  and  father,  it  would  greatly  enhance 
its  value.  It  is  such  a  good  piece  of  work  that  we 
hope  that  subsequent  editions  will  supply  these  defects. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  book  intended  as  a  handbook  for 
law  makers,  a  guide  to  legislators,  should  come  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin — an  institution  that  has 
insinuated  itself  so  successfully  into  the  higher  life 
of  the  State  and  has  been  enabled  to  become  a  direct 
influence,  indeed  in  many  cases  an  acknowledged 
leader,  in  the  legislative  life  of  the  State.    This  book 


entitled  "Statute  Law  Making  in  the  United  States," 
by  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Professor  of  Political  life  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  published  by  the 
Boston  Book  Co.,  is  pre-eminently  an  academic  work. 
It  is  the  result  not  of  inspiration  but  of  research.  It 
is  the  kind  of  book  that  cannot  be  evolved  out  of  one's 
inner  consciousness.  It  shows  hard  diligent  digging. 
It  is  written  in  the  calm,  cool  light  of  a  student — a 
book  divided  under  these  three  heads : 

1.  "Limitation  of  Legislative  Action." 

2.  "The  Drafting  of  Bills." 

3.  "Legislative  Expedience." 

is  not  one  to  attract  the  hurried  reader.  Indeed  the 
table  of  contents  and  the  elaborate  index  suggest  offi- 
cial reports  and  legal  documents,  which  the  laymen 
feel  justified  in  skipping,  but  if  one  instinct  with  the 
responsibilities  and  the  joys  of  citizenship  overcomes 
the  superficial  recoil  and  once  surrenders  himself  to 
the  clear  statements  and  the  informing  paragraphs,  he 
becomes  absorbed  and  reads  it  to  the  end  with  growing 
interest. 

In  these  days  of  specialized  schools  with  elaborate 
courses  of  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  engineering  work 
why  should  there  not  be  schools  for  legislators,  courses 
of  study  for  law  makers  ?  Here  is  a  text  book  at  hand 
for  such  a  course.  The  Principals  of  our  high  schools 
are  slow  in  seizing  their  opportunities  if  they  do  not 
make  this  book  the  base  of  at  least  one  semester's  work 
in  the  junior  or  senior  year  of  the  high  school.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  wise  voters  are  not  made 
by  nature.  They  do  not  grow  in  a  wild  state — no  more 
than  do  the  Jonathan  or  Ben  Davis  apples.  These 
have  been  brought  about  by  proper  culture  and  graft- 
ing. We  have  entrusted  statute  making  too  long  to 
the  chance  crab  apple  voters,  and  this  is  not  condu- 
cive to  progress.  We  hope  to  hear  from  coming  State 
Teachers'  Associations  and  similar  pedagogical  insti- 
tutions that  this  book  of  Chester  Lloyd  Jones  has  been 
adopted  as  a  text  book  for  senior  class  study,  and  if 
we  ever  come  to  some  kind  of  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion that  will  antedate  our  "primaries"  every  candidate 
for  State  Legislatures  or  the  National  Congress  should 
pass  an  examination  in  this  unique  book  on  Statute 
Law  Making. 

Galveston,  Texas.  J.  Ll.  J. 


DANDELIONS. 


They  like  to  tramp  about — 

They  do  not  know  what  duty  means 

Nor  do  they  trouble  to  find  out. 

They  feel  as  good  as  kings  and  queens 

And  every  one  of  them  is  brave, 
No  matter  what  may  come — 

Like  soldiers  they  behave. 

They  push  their  way  with  plucky  might 

And  never  mind  the  blows — 
Nor  falter  in  the  fight 

With  plows  and  rakes  and  hoes. 
The  Craftsman.  — Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins. 
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THE  PULPIT 


Hugo  Grotius,  Father  of  International  Law 


By  Charles  E.  Beals. 


(Continued.) 


3.  Public  Office  and  Continued  Literary  Activity. — 
The  young  lawyer  received  appointment  as  historiog- 
rapher of  the  United  Provinces.  The  office  came  to 
him  all  unsought,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  active  candidates  for  tlie  place.  His  duty  was 
to  clu-onicle  the  struggle  of  the  United  Provinces  with 
Spain.  And  in  his  historical  writings,  published  in 
1610,  he  vindicated  the  United  I'rovinces  in  their  re- 
volt against  Spain. 

Just  before  his  marriage  a  new  honor  had  come  to 
Grotius.  He  was  made  Advocate  General  of  the 
Treasury  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  In  1613  he  suc- 
ceeded Elias  Oldenbarnevelt  as  Councilor  and  Pen- 
sionary of  Rotterdam,  with  the  right  of  sitting  both  in 
the  provincial  legislature  of  Holland  and  in  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  also  became 
Attorney  General  of  the  Province  of  Holland. 

With  the  multitudinous  duties  of  public  office  rest- 
ing upon  him,  Grotius  devoted  his  literary  activity 
during  this  period  to  jurisprudence.  In  1868,  in  a  book- 
shop at  The  Hague,  was  found  an  unpublished  manu- 
script which  had  been  written  by  Grotius  in  1604.  Its 
title  was  De  Jure  Prccdce.  In  this  manuscript  were 
embodied  the  ideas  which,  twenty  years  later,  were 
wrought  out  in  his  monumental  Rights  of  War  and 
Peace.  In  1609  Grotius  developed  the  material  con- 
tained in  Chapter  XII  of  De  Jure  Prccdce,  under  the 
title  Mare  Librum.  This  was  published,  Grotius  tells 
us,  without  his  consent.  This  volume,  the  first  on 
jurisprudence,  brought  him  world-wide  fame  as  a 
publicist.  In  England  John  Selden,  the  leading  legal 
"dry-as-dust,"  ransacked  all  literature,  sacred  and 
"profane,"  in  a  vain  attempt  to  refute  Grotius'  argu- 
ment, publishing,  in  1635,  his  famous  Mare  Clausum. 

A  deputation,  of  which  Grotitis  was  a  member,  was 
sent  to  England  to  adjust  certain  difficulties  between 
the  rising  maritime  powers.  James  I,  although  he  had 
attempted  to  crush  the  young  Dutch  statesman  and 
author,  accorded  Grotius  a  flattering  reception.  Re- 
turning from  England  in  1616,  Grotius  was  the  recip- 
ient of  new  honors,  being  made  Grand  Pensionary  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland.  He  was  now  at  the  very 
pinnacle  of  his  civic  honors.  From  his  birth  at  Delft 
on  Easter  Sunday  in  1583  up  to  this  epoch  in  his 
career,  his  life  had  been  one  increasing  triumphal 
march.  But  his  fortune  now  reached  a  turning-point, 
and,  from  this  time  on,  his  life  was  destined  to  be 
one  of  sore  trial,  bitter  disappointment  and  actual  suf- 
fering. Yet  perhaps  without  these  later  dark  chapters, 
his  immortal  Rights  of  War  and  Peace  might  never 
have  been  completed  and  published. 

4.  Persecution,  luiprisonment,  Escape  and  Exile. — 
An  unhappy  theological  controversy  had  broken  out 
at  the  University  of  Leyden  between  Arminius  and 
Gomarus,  two  professors,  who  taught,  respectively,  the 
doctrines  of  free  will  and  predestination.  The  follow- 
ers of  Arminius  came  to  be  known  as  Remonstrants, 
because  of  a  Remonstrance  which  they  drew  up  and 


published ;  those  of  Gomarus  were  called  Contra-Re- 
monstrants.  The  fight  spread  and  became  more  and 
more  bitter.  Grotius,  who  ardently  desired  to  recon- 
cile tlie  contending  factions,  drafted  an  Edict  of  Paci- 
fication, enjoining  tolerance,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  States  General. 

But  tolerance  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
(iomarist  clergy  stirred  up  the  populace.  And  the 
Stadtholder  Maurice,  who  had  now  become  Prince  of 
Orange,  took  advantage  of  the  distracted  situation, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Gomarists  purely  for  polit- 
ical ])urposes  ("not  knowing,"  as  he  himself  put  it, 
"whether  predestination  was  green  or  some  other 
color")  and  executed  a  coup  d'etat,  July  31,  1618, 
against  the  liberties  of  Holland  and  Utrecht.  During 
the  next  month  Maurice  caused  the  arrest  of  Olden- 
l)arnevelt  and  Grotius.  The  former  was  sentenced  to 
death  and,  on  May  13,  1619,  was  decapitated.  Grotius 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1619,  Grotius  was  incarcer- 
ated in  the  Locvestein  fortress  near  Gorcum.  Fortu- 
nately he  was  not  denied  books  and  writing  materials, 
and  for  two  years  he  sought  to  forget  the  hardships  of 
prison  life  by  a  zealous  devotion  to  study.  Among  the 
fruits  of  this  prison  activity  were  his  treatise  On  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  A  Digest  of  Dutch 
Law,  and  ■  a  catechism  for  children,  besides  several 
translations  (into  Latin)  of  Greek  tragedians  and 
others.. 

His  loyal  wife  begged  to  share  her  husband's  cap- 
tivity and,  after  a  time,  was  permitted  to  do  so.  She 
won  the  good  will  of  the  jailer's  family.  Through  her 
ingenuity  Grotius  was  smuggled  into  a  book-box  and 
carried  out  by  two  unsuspecting  soldiers.  When  one 
of  the  soldiers  grumbled  at  the  weight  of  the  box, 
Madame  Grotius,  with  nimble  wit,,  joked  about  the 
heaviness  of  Arminian  divinity.  Several  hairbreadth 
e.scapes  took  place,  but  the  packing-case,  with  its  pre- 
cious contents,  was  safely  delivered  at  Gorcum.  Gro- 
tius was  speedily  unboxed  and  then,  disguised  as  a 
bricklayer,  with  hod  and  trowel,  he  fled  to  Antwerp 
and  thence  to  Paris,  arriving  at  the  French  capital  in 
April,  1621.  In  October  of  the  same  year  his  beloved 
wife  was  able  to  join  him. 

5.  Composition  of  his  "Rights  of  War  and  Peace" 
in  France. — The  fortunes  of  this  "exile  by  fate"  were 
at  lowest  ebb  during  this  period  of  his  career. '  Al- 
though welcomed  in  France  as  a  famous  scholar  and 
granted  a  pension  by  King  Louis  Xltl,  nevertheless 
Grotius  and  his  family  at  times  found  it  difficult  to 
procure  food  and  clothes.  The  royal  pension,  although 
so  spontaneously  granted,  was  not  paid  for  a  long 
time,  and  Grotius  and  his  dear  ones  were  in  dire 
straits,  being  dependent  at  times  on  gifts  of  food  and 
money  which  was  sent  to  him  from  Holland. 

A  friend  ofi'ered  the  expatriated  Grotius  the  use  of 
a  chateau  near  Paris,  and  here,  in  1622,  the  final  com- 
position of  "the  greatest  uninspired  book"  was  com- 
menced. In  March,  1625,  the  work  was  off  the  press. 
To  have  composed  such  a  work,  abounding  in  refer- 
ences and  quotations  as  it  does,  in  so  short  a  time, 
would  have  been  an  impossible  -task  had  it  not  been 
for  the  author's  previous  extensive  researches  and  his 
lifelong  interest  in  the  subject. 

No  financial  profit  accrued  to  the  needy  exile  from 
the  sale  of  his  monumental  work.  Indeed  his  receipts 
therefrom  were  not  sufficient  to  reimburse  him  for 
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the  actual  outlay.  The  papacy  prescribed  it  and  put 
it  on  its  Index,  where  it  remained  until  cleared  by 
Leo  XIII  in  1901.  A  second  edition  was  issued  in 
1626  and  others  in  1631  and  1632.  By  1633  the  world 
seemed  to  awake  to  a  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  book.  From  pressing  poverty  Grotius  speedily 
rose  to  world-wide  fame. 

While  waiting  for  the  brightening  or  his  prospects, 
Grotius  decided  to  return  to  his  native  land  and  even 
went  as  far  as  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  At  first 
the  rulers  evinced  friendliness,  but  his  ancient  enemies 
embittered  public  sentiment  against  the  homesick  exile, 
a  reward  was  offered  for  his  arrest,  and  once  more 
Grotius  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  abroad.  What 
must  have  been  his  feelings  at  such  treatment !  Yet 
the  nobility  of  Grotius  is  disclosed,  when,  in  later 
years,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  United  Provinces, 
he  recorded  the  administrations  of  his  earlier  and 
later  enemies  with  absolute  impartiality,  without  the 
least  trace  of  vindictiveness  or  even  prejudice. 

6.  Later  Activities  and  Death. — But  if  there  was 
no  welcome  for  him  in  his  homeland,  other  nations 
sought  his  services.  Denmark,  Spain  and  other  coun- 
tries wanted  him.  It  is  said  that  France  extended  him 
an  invitation  to  accept  office,  which  Grotius  refused 
because  of  conditions  which  would  be  imposed  on  him 
by  an  acceptance.  But  another  door  speedily  opened. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  who  used  to  keep  a 
copy  of  Grotius'  great  book  under  his  pillow  while  on 
his  campaigns,  before  dying  enjoined  upon  his  daugh- 
ter, Christina,  who  was  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne, 
to  secure  the  services  of  Hugo  Grotius.  Christina  be- 
came queen  when  eighteen  years  old.  Through  her  great 
minister,  Oxenstierna,  Grotius  was  induced  to  become 
the  ambassador  of  Sweden  to  France,  and  in  that 
capacity  arrived  in  Paris  on  March  2,  1635.  His  special 
task  was  to  negotiate  a  new  Franco-Swedish  alliance. 

As  a  diplomat  Grotius  was  not  a  success.  He  was 
too  big  a  man.  He  was  unwilling  to  descend  to  the 
pettiness  and  toadyism  necessary  to  success.  He  was 
essentially  a  jurist,  not  a  diplomat.  It  is  related  of 
him  that  while  enduring  the  tedious  delays  incident 
upon  securing  an  audience  with  Richelieu,  he  would 
spend  his  time  in  reading  his  Greek  Testament.  Strange 
contrast  to  the  butterflyism  of  the  French  court !  In 
less  than  two  years  the  patience  of  Ambassador  Gro- 
tius was  worn  out,  yet  his  request  to  be  recalled  was 
not  heeded  until  in  1645.  He  then  went  to  Sweden, 
where  he  was  received  with  honors.  Queen  Christina 
held  out  every  inducement  to  retain  the  great  publicist 
in  her  service.  But  Grotius  did  not  like  the  rigorous 
climate  of  Sweden  and  he  was  disgusted  with  the 
frivolities  of  the  court.  On  Grotius  persisting  in  his 
declination  of  the  proffered  offices,  the  Queen  pre- 
sented him  a  handsome  gift  of  money  and  silver  plate. 

A  ship  was  placed  at  his  disposal  and  on  this  he 
embarked  for  Lubec.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1645, 
a  violent  tempest  drove  the  vessel  ashore  on  the  Pom- 
eranian coast.  Grotius  fell  ill  from  exposure  and 
passed  away  at  Rostock,  Germany,  August  29.  Here 
in  Rostock  (the  city  in  which  Blucher  was  to  be  born 
ninety-seven  years  later)  the  body  of  the  world's 
greatest  jurist  was  first  interred.  Although  his  re- 
mains were  removed  from  Rostock,  you  may  see,  to 
,  this  day  in  that  town,  in  front  of  the  high  altar  of  the 
great  church,  the  tomb  in  which  his  body  first  rested. 


7.  Honors  Accorded  After  His  Death. — All  during 
his  expatriation,  Grotius  yearned  for  his  fatherland. 
What  was  denied  him  during  his  life  was  finally 
granted  to  him  after  his  death.  His  body  was  taken 
to  his  native  Delft  for  permanent  interment.  Yet  big- 
otry and  hatred  pursued  him  even  beyond  the  grave, 
for,  as  Dr.  White  tells  us,  when  his  coffin  was  being 
borne  through  Rotterdam,  on  the  way  to  Delft,  a 
mob,  inspired  by  theological  hatred,  hurled  stones  at 
it.  At  last  the  crypt  of  the  great  New  Church  at  Delft 
received  his  weary  frame.  This  tomb,  erected  in-  1781, 
symbolizes  his  learning  and  renown. 

Three  times,  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  signal  honors  were  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Holland's  greatest  son.  First,  on  April  10,  1883,  when 
the  people  of  The  Netherlands  celebrated  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Secondly,  when, 
three  years  later,  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  market-place  in  front  of  the  church. 
Thirdly,  during  the  session  of  the  First  Peace  Con- 
gress at  The  Hague  in  1899,  when  special  exercises 
were  held  at  Delft  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

On  the  last  occasion,  the  123d  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ican independence,  there  was  held  in  the  apse  of  the 
great  church,  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
such  a  gathering  as  the  world  never  had  seen  before. 
A  great  platform  had  been  erected  between  the  tomb 
of  William  the  Silent  and  one  of  the  huge  pillars  of 
the  church.  On  this  were  seated  the  presiding  officers 
and  speakers.  At  10:15  a.  m.  the  great  chimes  of  the 
Nieuwe  Kerk  pealed  forth  international  airs  for  half 
an  hour.  At  10:45,  as  Baron  de  Staal,  President  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  entered  the  church,  the  organ 
played  a  prelude  in  which  the  Rusian  national  anthem 
rolled  forth.  One  hundred  of  the  best  singers  of  The 
Hague  rendered  Mendelssohn's  "How  lovely  are  the 
messengers  of  peace."  Among  the  distinguished 
guests  present  were  the  members  of  the  International 
Peace  Conference,  the  members  of  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment and  the  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  The 
Hague,  the  Deans  of  the  Law  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam  and  Groningen, 
the  Burgomaster  and  other  city  officials  of  Delft,  be- 
sides other  men  of  distinction.  The  first  delegate  of 
The  Netherlands  to  the  Peace  Conference  presided. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, extolling  the  worth  of  him  who  once  served  as  a 
Swedish  ambassador.  The  Mayor  welcomed  the 
guests.  After  the  rendering  of  the  Dutch  national 
anthem.  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  pre"sident  of  the 
United  States  Commission  to  the  Peace  Congress,  was 
introduced.  Dr.  White  delivered  an  eloquent  oration 
setting  forth  the  debt  of  civilization  to  Hugo  Grotius. 
At  the  climax  of  his  address.  Ambassador  White 
opened  a  beautiful  box.  From  this  he  lifted  a  wreath 
made  of  precious  metals,  the  handiwork  of  Eugene 
Marcus  of  Berlin,  court  jeweler  of  Germany.  This 
wreath,  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  on  one  side 
shows  oak  leaves  of  frosted  silver  with  acorns  in  sil- 
ver gilt,  and  on  the  other  frosted  silver  laurel  leaves, 
with  berries  in  silver  gilt.  The  stems  are  tied  together 
at  the  base  by  a  ribbon  and  bow  of  silver  gilt.  At- 
tached to  the  ribbon  are  the  shields  of  The  Nether- 
lands and  the  United  States  of  America,  thus  bound 
together.  On  the  ribbon  is  an  inscription,  wrought  in 
enamel,  which  reads  thus : 
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"tto  t!)e  Qpemorp  of  ^ugo  (I5rotiu0 

Un  Eeberence  and  (I5ratituDf 
ftom  tl)f  (ElniteD  fe)tate0  of  Slmcrica 
on  tl)e  SDcca&ion  of 
'Sri&ellntemational  Peace  Confmnce  of '^tfte^^^ague 
iulp  4.  1899" 

This  wreath  Ambassador  White  attached  to  the 
tomb  qf  Grotius.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
The  Netherlands  then  officially  expressed  the  thanks 
of  his  government  to  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  delegate  of  Sweden  to  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, the  lion.  T.  M.  C.  Asser,  delegate  from  The 
Netherlands  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  Seth  Low, 
another  member  of  the  United  States  Commission,  also 
spoke.  "America"  was  then  sung  by  the  choir  and  a 
postludc,  whicli  included  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
and  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus"  from  Handel's  "Mes- 
siah," brought  the  memorable  celebration  to  a  close. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  great  church  about 
338  invited  guests  sat  down  to  a  luncheon  with  the 
American  delegates  in  the  old  Town  Hall  of  Delft. 
The  City  Hall,  the  statue  of  Grotius  in  the  market- 
place, and  the  ])ortrait  of  (jrotius  in  the  Mayor's 
room  all  were  decorated  with  the  national  flags  of 
The  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

(For  a  most  interesting  account  of  this  thrilling 
occasion  and  Dr.  White's  address,  see  T-Iolls :  The 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  533-562.) 

Thus  have  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  ac- 
knowledged their  indebtedness  to,  and  paid  official 
honors  to  the  memory  of,  Hugo  Grotius,  Father  of 
International  Law. 

(To  be  continued) 


G.VTHER  US  IN. 


Gather  us  in,  thou  Love  that  fillcst  all. 
Gather  thy  rival  faiths  within  thy  fold 
Rend  each  man's  temple's  veil  and  bid  it  fall, 
That  we  may  know  that  thou  hast  been  of  old; 
Gather  us  in. 

Gather  us  in  :  we  worship  only  Thee ; 
In  varied  names  we  stretch  a  common  hand ; 
In  diverse  forms  a  common  soul  we  see ; 
In  many  ships  we  seek  one  spirit-land. 
Gather  us  in. 

Each  sees  one  color  of  Thy  rainbow  light. 
Each  looks  upon  one  tint  and  calls  it  heaven; 
Thou  art  the  fulness  of  our  partial  sight ; 
We  are  not  perfect  till  we  find  the  seven; 
Gather  us  in. 

Thine  is  the  mystic  life  great  India  craves, 
Thine  is  the  Parsee's  sin-destro3'ing  beam. 
Thine  is  the  Buddhist's  rest  from  tossing  waves. 
Thine  is  the  empire  of  Vast  China's  dream ; 
Gather  us  in. 

Thine  is  the  Roman's  strength  without  his  pride, 
Thine  is  the  Greek's  glad  world  without  its  graves, 
Thine  is  Judea's  Law  with  love  beside. 
The  truth  that  censures  and  the  grace  that  saves; 
Gather  us  in. 

Some  seek  a  Father  in  the  heavens  above, 

Some  ask  a  human  image  to  adore. 

Some  crave  a  spirit  vast  as  life  and  love : 

Within  Thy  mansions  we  have  all  and  more ; 

Gather  us  in.  ^r  ,i 

— G.  Matheson. 

The  World  and  tlie  Neiv  Dispensation. 
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REVIEW  LESSON. 

In  this  lesson  we  pick  up  some  dropped  stitches  and 
try  to  make  some  things  a  little  clearer.  There  are 
certain  things  lying  back  of  our  study  which  demand 
further  explanation.  The  first  surpri.se  is  that  we 
drop  right  into  the  Golden  Age  of  Hebrew  literature 
at  the  very  beginning  of  our  study.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  Hebrew  clock  struck  12  at  the  outset. 
When  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  course  we  will  prob- 
ably agree  that  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah  rep- 
resent the  superlative  reach  of  the  poets  and  prophets 
of  the  Hebrew  scripture. 

The  books  used  to  teach  that  the  Jews  passed  through 
a  long  period  of  internal  evolution,  emerging  through 
the  centuries,  from  nomadic,  barbaric  life  into  a  liter- 
ary life,  and  that  they  came  to  this  through  the  inter- 
nal discii)line  that  is  traceable  in  every  people's  history. 
We  were  taught  that  they  came  into  a  wild  land,  as  the 
Puritans  came  to  Plymouth  Rock,  wrestled  through 
generations  with  their  bloody  neighbors  and  after  a 
time  won  out.  But  we  are  really  very  much  at  sea 
as  to  where  the  Hebrews  came  from,  though  we  know 
something  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  came 
into  their  land.  Scholars  do  find  hints  of  a  shepherd 
race  rising  into  power  and  then  escaping  out  of  Egypt 
and  in  a  few  places  students  think  that  they  have 
found  a  name  that  sounds  a  little  like  Moses.  But 
Prof.  Breasted  tell  us  that  the  Egyptian  records  do 
not  justify  the  confident  grip  that  the  old  scholars 
thought  they  had  on  Moses.  Contrary  to  the  cases  of 
Zoroaster,  Buddha  and  Confucius,  the  historical  char- 
acter of  Moses  does  not  seem  to  grow  clearer  by  re- 
search, though  the  Bible  story  is  very  clear  and  defi- 
nite that  he  and  those  with  him  came  from  Egypt 
and  his  deeds  there  are  told. 

It  is  known  that  in  the  centuries  preceding  the 
eighth  century  B.  C,  perhaps  even  back  to  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century  B.  C,  the  Hebrew  people  were 
environed,  not  by  barbaric  tribes,  people  less  devel- 
oped than  they,  but  by  people  much  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  they.  We  know  that  Egypt  had  a  great 
literature,  and  so,  too,  had  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
Detailed  writings,  marriage  contracts,  wills,  etc.,  are 
found  on  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  which  were 
unearthed  from  the  ruins  of  those  cities.  The  He- 
brews were  environed  on  the  southwest  by  a  great 
civiHzation  and  on  the  east  by  nations  which  had 
achieved  art,  architecture,  and  a  great  literature, — 
measured  by  the  number  of  their  books.  The  very 
ground  they  occupied,  or  the  ground  near  at  hand", 
the  mystic  Hittites  trod  at  about  the  time  when  the 
Phoenicians  were  blooming  into  letters  and  shaping 
our  alphabet  for  us.  The  Hebrews  must  have  been 
writing  before  the  8th  century.  There  must  have 
been  records  of  traditions,  hero  stories,  poetry  and 
Iiistory.   In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  many  hints 
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of  these.  There  are  lost  books  alluded  to,  of  which 
we  know  nothing  save  these  hints. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  masterpieces  that  we  have 
been  studying,  the  survival,  the  wreckage,  the  frag- 
ments that  did  not  go  down, — the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  an  early  Hebrew  literature.  Why  have  we  not  the 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  some  Hebrew 
fashion  plates,  accounts  of  functions,  installations  and 
coronations?  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  they  ex- 
isted, but  they  are  all  gone.  You  may  be  sure  that 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah  were  uncomfortable 
persons  to  have  around ;  they  were  unpopular  and 
they  had  an  unenviable  time,  no  doubt. 

Two  elements  conspired  to  preserve  these  writings : 
the  ethical  and  the  poetical.  They  ring  with  demands 
for  justice.  These  old  prophets  hammered  away  at 
real  problems,  which  because  expressed  in  poetry  stick 
in  the  mind  and  rest  in  the  heart.  Test  yourselves ! 
How  many  hymns  do  you  know?  The  hymns  your 
mother  sang  are  dear  not  only  because  they  taught 
the  things  dear  to  the  soul — faith  in  God,  duty,  immor- 
tality,— but  because  they  had  in  them  elements  of 
deathless  beauty.  For  a  like  reason  these  prophecies 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Another  question  comes  up  and  will  keep  coming 
up  all  through  the  year.  These  prophets,  indeed,  dealt 
with  lasting  things,  they  rang  the  changes  oh  the  laws 
of  right  and  justice;  but  alongside  of  their  trust  in 
things  eternal  was  a  flaming  patriotism,  a  belief  that 
they,  the  Hebrews,  were  favorites  of  the  Almighty. 
They  did  not  believe  in  some  celestial  kingdom,  some 
spiritual  realm  super-racial  such  as  may  have  rested 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus ;  they  believed  in  an  actual 
realm,  an  actual  empire  of  the  Jews.  This  idea  runs 
through  all  the  Old  Testament.  We  will  see  that 
they  were  mistaken.  Their  dream  and  promise  did 
not  come  to  fulfillment.  It  is  not  holding  now.  We 
must  either  face  this  fact  or  fall  back  on  the  old 
Messianic  hope  w^hich  still  sustains  orthodox  Jewry, 
viz. :  The  time  has  not  come  yet  but  is  coming.  The 
Jews  have  maintained  their  separateness  through  all 
these  years  by  a  false  trust  based  on  the  words  of 
these  prophet-poets,  or,  the  fulfillment  is  still  in  the 
future.  W'hether  it  has  been  well  for  them  or  for 
humanity  that  this  separateness  has  been  maintained 
is  a  question  that  will  ever  be  before  us.  Is  it  better 
for  the  world,  better  in  the  large  sense,  for  civiliza- 
tion, for  art,  for  literature,  for  culture,  for  the  things 
all  of  us  want,  that  the  Jew  should  be  sustained  by 
the  false  lure  that  his  was  a  "chosen  race"  given  a 
peculiar  task  not  yet  fulfilled ;  that  the  God  of  the 
universe  has  been  partial  to  him,  consecrating  him  to 
a  special  function  and  dedicating  him  to  a  special  fate? 

One  thing  is  sure,  the  modern  Jew  does  not  think 
so,  and  does  not  wish  to  perpetuate  this  illusion. 
Another  thing,  too,  is  sure,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
that  Messianic  hope,  Isaiah  and  the  other  priceless 
Hebrew  poems  we  now  have  would  have  gone  down. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  put  a  parallel  case.  The 
Greeks  had  great  prophets  who  wrote  in  and  for 
beauty.  While  the  Jew  had  his  Moses  the  Greek  had 
his  Socrates.  Perhaps  of  all  the  great  teachers  he 
is  the  one  most  difficult  to  make  live  as  a  great,  sweet, 
redeeming  power  in  history.  But  the  Greeks  did  not 
have  what  the  Jews  had — a  sufficiently  intense  patri- 
otism, a  sufficiently  narrow  race  consciousness,  to  pass 
themselves   down  through   history  as  an  exclusive 


race.  Socrates  left  no  religious  organization  behind 
him,  no  people  that  haloed  his  words  with  the  super- 
natural. 

Other  questions  will  come  up  in  our  work ;  the  one 
that  will  give  us  most  trouble  is  the  dogma  of  the 
Christ,  viz. :  That  Christ  was  born  the  anointed  of 
Jehovah,  in  the  line  of  David  the  King,  in  response 
to  and  in  verification  of  these  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  argument  has  been  so  well  sus- 
tained and  seems  to  fit  so  well  that  many  are  shocked 
to  find  that  any  one  could  distrust  it. 

There  are  three  words  which  represent  the  same 
thing:  Messiah,  Christ  and  The  Anointed.  The  first 
is  Hebrew,  the  second  is  Greek,  and  the  third  is 
English.  Christ,  as  a  proper  name,  is  never  used  in 
the  New  Testament.  Jesus  was  the  baptismal  name. 
"Christ"  is  a  title,  an  honorary  title.  Is  this  a  special 
gift  from  the  Jews?  Do  we  have  to  turn  to  the  Old 
Testament  alone  to  find  its  source?  The  inspiring 
thing  is  that  all  prophetic  literature,  modern  as  well 
as  ancient,  glows  with  Messianic  dreams  of  things 
that  are  to  come,  of  righteousness  that  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, of  the  empire  that  is  to  be  just  and  right. 
Charles  Sumner  had  a  great  lecture  on  "Prophetic 
Voices  of  the  United  States," — the  dream  of  a  demo- 
cratic government,  anticipating  the  work  of  modern 
thinkers. 

The  Messianic  dream  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
a  consistent  conception.  Each  prophet  had  his  own 
dream.  One  conception  is  that  of  a  martial,  a  con- 
quering hero ;  another  conceives  of  him  as  a  Man 
of  Sorrows,  scourged  and  crowned  with  thorns.  The 
writers  do  not  tell  the  same  story.  Each  is  colored 
by  the  conditions  of  his  times.  When  we  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  the  Bible  is  one  work,  consistent  in 
itself,  that  a  verse  of  Jeremiah  must  necessarily  sus- 
tain and  corroborate  a  verse  in  Isaiah,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  in  it  elements  of  contradiction,  imper- 
fection and  incoherency.  How  could  it  be  consistent? 

Virgil,  the  Latin  poet,  who  lived  forty  years  before 
Jesus  was  born,  writing  in  Italy,  has  the  same  idea 
of  a  child  to  be  laorn  who  shall  deliver  the  Roman 
nation.  You  might  almost  say  he  must  have  known 
Isaiah,  or  that  he  drank  at  the  same  stream  of  inspi- 
ration. 

These  prophets  tried  to  screw  up  the  courage  of 
their  people  to -establish  the  throne  of  David  on  the 
basis  of  righteousness.  That  is  what  sustained  them. 

Maeterlinck's  Bluebird  may  help  us.  The  revealing 
genius  is  Light.  Tyltil's  experience  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Light  as  opposed  to  the  Genius  of  Darkness 
is  the  experience  of  all  of  us  if  we  go  far  enough. 
The  old  Hebrew  literature  is  not  robbed  of  its  inspi- 
ration by  criticism.  The  critics  open  the  windows  and 
let  in  the  light. 


FOR  THE  TOMB  OF  SAMUEL  COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


Sleep,  crowned  with  fame,  fearless  of  change  or  time. 

Sleep,  like  remembered  music  in  the  soul. 
Silent,  immortal;  while  our  discords  climb 

To  that  great  chord  which  shall  dissolve  the  whole. 

Silent,  with  Mozart  on  that  solemn  shore ; 

Secure,  where  neither  waves  nor  hearts  can  break; 

Sleep,  till  the  Master  of  the  world  once  more 
Touch  the  remembered  strings  and  bid  thee  wake  *  *  * 
Touch  the  remembered  strings  and  bid  thee  wake. 
The  Public.  ^Alfred  Xoyes. 
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HELPS  TO  HIGH  LIVING. 


Sun'. — Had  it  been  better  otherwise,  the  Gods  would  have 
had  it  so. 

MoN. — No  mere  talk  of  what  the  good  man  should  be.  Be  it. 
TuES, — There  do  exist  Gods  who  do  concern  themselves  with 

men.  And  they  have  put  it  wholly  into  the  power 

of  man  not  to  fall  into  any  true  evil. 
Wed.— Does  change  terrify  you?    Yet  what  can  come  into 

being  without  change? 
Thurs.- — All  that  is,  is  as  it  were  the  seed  of  that  which 

shall  issue  from  it. 
Fri. — Address  yourself  to  the  linal  quest,  the  following  of 

reason  and  of  God. 
Sat. — All  things  change  and  pass  and  perish,  that  others  may 

succeed.   ,     — Marcus  Aiirelius. 

A  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY 


A  little  fresh-air  girl  whose  feet 

Had  known  but  city  ways, 
Came  to  a  field  where  buttercups 

Grew  in  a  golden  maze. 
"O,  see,"  she  cried,  while  in  her  eyes 

A  look  of  wonder  rose, 
"I  (lid  not  know  that  I  should  find 

The  place  where  sunshine  grows." 
Exchange.    — Jerome  B.  Bell. 

A  New  Game 

What  would  you  do  with  twelve  million  dollars  if 
it  was  offered  you  for  public  welfare,  not  for  private 
indtilgences  ?  It  costs  this  amount  to  construct  an 
up-to-date  battleship  and  it  costs  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  to  keep  it  going,  while  the  long- 
est life  admissible  to  it  is  twenty  years ;  then  it  goes 
to  the  junk  shop.  The  old  "Indiana"  and  the  old 
"Texas"  were  made  targets  of  in  much  less  time  than 
twenty  years,  however. 

We  offer  the  above  question  as  a  fireside  guessing 
game  after  supper.  To  help  along  the  discussion  we 
print  the  following  guesses,  published  with  other  sug- 
gestive figures  in  a  little  leaflet  printed  in  colors  by 
the  United  States  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  We  hope  many  boys  and  girls  will 
become  sufficiently  interested  in  this  game  to  send 
three  cents  for  a  copy. 

Twelve  million  dollars  would  buy  and  replant  the 
250,000  acres  of  burned-over  and  unproductive  land  as 
proposed  by  the  White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve. 

It  would  build  and  equip  fifty  manual  training  schools 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  to  75,000  young  people 
each  j'ear. 

It  would  build  a  macadam  road  of  approved  construc- 
tion between  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  New  York. 

It  would  build  such  a  library  as  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington,  the  finest  library  building  in  the 
world,  which  was  built  for  but  little  over  half  the  cost  of 
a  battleship,  and  is  maintained  for  three-fourths  the  cost 
of  keeping  a  battleship  afloat. 
«  Three-fourths  of  this  sum,  $9,000,000,  used  in  con- 

'  struction  of  irrigation  works  in  Salt  River  Valley,  Ari- 
zona, will  reclaim  240,000  acres,  provide  homes  for  8.000 
families,  and  increase  value  of  taxable  property  not  less 
.    than  $24,000,000. 

Two  or  three  times  this  sum  wisely  spent  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis  in  New  York  City,  coupled  with  the 
proper  legislation  and  co-operation  of  the  people,!  would 
probably  render  this  disease  as  rare  in  a  generation  or 
two  as  is  smallpox  today.  More  than  ten  thousand  now  die 
annually  in  the  city  of  tuberculosis. 

Twice  this  sum  is  only  one  million  -dollars  less  than 
the  estimated  cost  of  making  a  6-foot  channel  in  the 
Mississippi  River  from  St.  Paul  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

It  would  build  and  equip  forty  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings, 
each  building  accommodating  the  young  men  in  a  city  of 
200,000  people. 


The  "Lion"  in  the  Sky 

At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  if  you  will  look  at  the  sky  toward  the 
south,  you  will  see  a  group  of  bright  stars  in  the  form 
of  a  sickle,  and  another  group  to  the  east  of  it  in  the 
form  a  right-angled  triangle.  The  very  bright  star 
at  the  eastern  point  of  the  triangle  is  Denebola.  The 
bright  star  at  the  end  of  the  "handle"  of  the  sickle 
is  Regulus.  In  olden  times  people  fancied  that  the 
stars  in  this  vicinity  formed  the  figure  of  a  lion. 

Modern  charts  of  the  stars  do  not  show  the  pic- 
turesque beasts,  birds,  men  and  women  as  fancied  by 
the  early  star  gazers,  but  the  ancient  names,  usually 
in  Latin,  are  still  retained  to  designate  the  various 
groups  of  stars  in  the  heavens.  Thus,  Leo  is  the  lion, 
Ursus  Major  the  big  bear,  Coma  Berenices,  Queen 
Berenice's  hair,  etc.  North  of  Leo  is  Leo  Minor — 
the  little  lion. 

The  most  beautiful  stars  to  be  seen  in  April  are  in 
this  vicinity.  But  beautiful  as  they  are  to  the  unaided 
eyes,  you  will  find  that  a  strong  field-glass,  or  even 
an  ordinary  opera-glass,  will  make  thein  still  more  so, 
and  will  also  reveal  hundreds  of  "small"  bright  stars 
in  Coma  Berenices. 

Westward  from  the  sickle  is  a  small  closely  clus- 
tered group  of  "small"  stars  known  as  the  Beehive. 
By  carefully  "sweeping"  the  sky  westward,  and  not 
very  far  away  from  the  sickle,  you  will  find  it. — 
St.  Nicholas.   

Fables  by  Tolstoy 

A  man  liad  a  cow ;  every  day  she  gave  a  pail  of 
milk.  The  man  invited  some  guests.  In  order  to  get 
more  milk  he  did  not  milk  the  cow  for  ten  days.  He 
thought  that  on  the  tenth  day  the  cow  would  give  him 
ten  pails  of  milk.  But,  the  cow's  milk  had  dried  up 
and  she  gave  less  milk  than  ever  before. 

Once  upon  a  time  two  peasants  attempted  to  pass 
each  other,  and  their  sledges  became  entangled.  One 
cried,  "Give  me  room;  I  must  go  to  town  as  quickly 
as  possible."  The  other  said,  "You  give  me  room ;  I 
must  get  home  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Thus  for  a  long  time  they  disputed.  A  third  peasant 
saw  it  and  said,  "If  you  are  in  such  a  hurry,  then  each 
of  you  give  way  a  little." 

A  brood  hen  hatched  out  some  chickens,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  thetn.  So  she  said  to 
them :  "Creep  into  the  shell  again ;  when  you  are  in 
the  shell,  I  will  sit  on  you,  as  I  used  to  sit  on  you,  and 
I  will  take  care  of  you." 

The  chickens  obeyed  their  mother  and  tried  to  creep 
into  the  shells ;  but  they  found  it  perfectly  impossible 
to  get  into  thein  again,  for  they  only  broke  their  wings. 

Then  one  of  the  chickens  said  to  his  mother.  "If  we 
were  to  remain  always  in  the  shell,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  you  had  not  let  us  out  of  them." 

I  have  noted  that  the  digger-wasp,  when  it  has  cap- 
tured and  killed  a  spider,  hangs  it  in  a  fork  of  a  weed, 
evidently  to  keep  it  from  marauding  ants.  Sportsmen 
do  the  same  thing  to  game  to  prevent  wolves,  rac- 
coons, bears  and  other  animals  from  reaching  it.  This 
illustrates,  as  much  as  anything  I  have  ever  seen,  an 
insect  trait  that  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  within 
the  scope  of  what  we  may  call  insect  intelligence. 

St.  Nicholas.  S.  Frank  Aaron. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  C»untry,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


THE  FAITH  OF  THE  NEW  DIS- 
PENSATION 

God —   

I  believe  that  God  is  one,  that  He  is 
infinite  and  eternal,  almighty,  all-wise, 
all-merciful,  all-holy,  all-blissful,  per- 
fect and  omnipotent,  our  Creator, 
Father,  Mother,  Friend,  Guide,  Judge 
and  Saviour. 
Soul — 

I  believe  that  the  soul  is  immortal 
and  eternally  progressive. 
Mystic  Method — 

I  believe  in  natural  inspiration,  gen- 
eral and   special.    I  believe  in  provi- 
dence, general  and  special. 
Righteousness  and  Justice — 

I  believe  in  God's  moral  law  as  re- 
vealed through  the  commandments  of 
conscience,  enjoining  perfect  righteous- 
ness in  all  things.  I  believe  that  I  am 
accountable  to  God  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  my  manifold  duties  and  that 
I  shall  be  judged  and  rewarded  and 
punished  for  my  virtues  and  vices  here 
and  hereafter. 
Scriptures — 

I  accept  and  revere  the  scriptures  so 
far  as  they  are  records  of  the  wisdom 
and  devotion  and  piety  of  inspired 
geniuses  and  of  the  dealings  of  God's 
special  providence  in  the  salvation  of 
nations  of  which  records  only  the  Spirit 
is  God's  but  the  letter  man's. 
Prophets — 

I  accept  and  revere  the  world's 
prophets  and  saints  so  'far  as  they  em- 
body and  reflect  the  different  elements 
of  divine  character,  and  set  forth  the 
higher  ideals  of  life  for  the  instruction 
and  sanctification  of  the  world.  I  ought 
to  revere  and  love  and  follow  all  that 
is  divine  in  them,  and  try  to  assimilate 
it  to  my  soul,  making  what  is  theirs  and 
God's  mine. 
Church — • 

I  believe  in  the  Church  Universal 
which  is  the  depository  of  all  ancient 
wisdom  and  the  receptacle  of  all  mod- 
ern science,  which  recognizes  in  all 
prophets  and  saints  a  harmony,  in  all 
scriptures  a  unity  and  through  all  dis- 
pensations a  continuity,  which  abjures 
all  that  separates  and  divides  and  al- 
ways magnifies  unity  and  peace,  which 
harmonizes  reason  and  faith,  yoga  and 
bhakti,  asceticism  and  social  duty  in 
their  highest  forms,  and  which  shall 


make  of  all  nations  and  sects  one  king- 
dom and  one  family  in  the  fulness  of 
time. 

Synopsis — 

My  creed  is  the  science  of  God  which 
enlightens  all.  My  gospel  is  the  love  of 
God  which  saveth  all.  My  heaven  is  life 
in  God  which  is  accessible  to  all.  M}' 
church  is  that  invisible  Kingdom  of 
God  in  which  is  all  truth,  all  love,  all 
holiness. — From  Keshub's  Nava  Sam- 
hita. 

The  above  was  clipped  from  The 
W arid  and  the  New  Dispensation,  an 
organ  of  the  advanced  religious  thought 
of  India.  It  seems  to  us  significant  as 
showing  the  closeness  of  approach  of 
liberal  minds,  today.  Soon  there  will 
be  no  East,  no  West,  as  to  the  rational 
of  religion,  only  a  broad  catholicity  of 
insight,  belief  and  sympathy.  W. 


THE  CRUX  OF  THE  MATTER 


The  thoughtful  young  editor  of  a 
western  newspaper.  The  Ouray  Plain- 
dealer,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
in  his  comments  on  the  "Vice  Commis- 
sion" investigations.  This  is  what  he 
says  : 

"Almost  every  paper  in  the  country 
has,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  con- 
tained an  editorial  concerning  the  Vice 
Commission  which  recently  held  an  in- 
vestigation in  Chicago.  To  read  these 
editorials  one  might  think  that  the  great 
problem  of  the  Social  Evil  had  been 
solved.  Merely  raise  the  wages  of  the 
working  girl  and,  presto,  the  evil  will 
disappear.  Were  it  really  so  easy  to 
dispel  this  curse  which  has  shadowed 
the  earth  since  time  immemorial  we 
should  all  parade  the  streets  in  a  mili- 
tant army  bearing  the  slogan,  "Higher 
Wages."  But  alas !  the  problem  is  not 
such  an  easy  one,  and  our  friends  of 
the  Vice  Commission  have  mistaken 
one  significant  factor  for  the  whole 
cause.  We  cannot  destroy  this  ancient 
evil  without  cutting  away  its  very  root. 
When  we  destroy  the  demand  for 
wrecked  and  pitiable  womanhood,  then 
and  then  only  will  the  supply  cease  to 
be. 

"A  man  in  New  York,  a  young  physi- 
cian, is  quietly  and  insistently  striking 
at  this  evil  in  the  only  logical  manner. 
Dr.  Thomas  Storey,  physical  director 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
is  giving  to  boys  a  passion  for  physical 
and  mental  cleanliness.  In  this  institu- 
tion hygiene  is  as  important  as  history 
or  mathematics.  The  result  is  that  boys 
from  this  school  go  back  to  their  homes 
and  into  the  world  spreading  the  doc- 
trine of  cleanliness  and  decent  living. 

"By  all  means  let  us  raise  the  wage 
of  the  working  girl,  but  also  let  us  join 
Dr.  Storey  in  his  campaign  for  clean 
living. 
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UNITY 


$53,000.00 

BEING  GIVEN 


AWAY 


to  those  who  act  as 
the  local  representa- 
tives of  EVERYBODY'S 
MAGAZINE    and  THE 
DELINEATOR  — all  in  addition 
to  liberal  commissions.  Let  us  show 
you  how  you  can 

Secure  a  Share 


simply  by  forwarding  the  subscriptions  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  collecting  the  renewals  of  our 
present  subscribers.  Try  for  THIS  month's  prizes.  There 
are  lots  of  prizes  that  can  be  won  only  by  persons  living  in 
towns  same  size  as  your  own.  Write  at  once  to  the 

BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Butterick  Building,  New  York  City 


QREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  call  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 

Telephone  Central  3739 


32  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


Chicago,  111. 


Thursday,  April  10. 

PROCTOR  ACADEMY 

Andover,  N.  H. 

A  school  for  boys  and  girls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracing  air.  Central  heating  and 
lighting  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Atliletic  advantages. 
School  farms  of  1.50  acres.  College  Preparatory, 
Agricultural,  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  8250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
nd  full  information  address 

I'RANCIS  TREADWAY  CLAYTON,  Principal 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Gooding.s' 
Grove,  111. 


Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-3*  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 


Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  in  the  Coantry. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


THE  ARYAN 

The  Hindu  Paper  of  Canada 

Published  at  630  Speed  Avenue 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


Send  your  subicription  and  write  for 
advertising  rates  to 
S.  SINGH.  Managing  Editor. 


If  ENWOOD  FLORALCo. 

T^*-         HENRY  HILMERS,  Prep. 

Pl.one  Oakland  78.     1117  E.  47th  Street 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 


Tel.  Douglas  3882 


Est.  1873 


Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 

Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum 


Thursday,  April  10. 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.     References  e.xchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST'' 

Seneca    -    -    South  Carolina 


/I  MACAZIHEvLAUCHTEn 

THE  Fl  NMESl  OF  ALL  THE  FtSST  BLIGAZIXKS 
^1/  'rimful of  whole>^ome  witand humor.  Joiathe 
^  campaign  forOneMlIlionsubscribers  by  sending 

H^l^k^^  Coin  for  One  Year  separate 
BUbsoriptions  for  tl.OO.  Torelgn  sub'na,  26  oen^s  extra. 
TUOHPSON'B  SUGAZIKE,  Depu     ,  328 Federal  St.. Chicago 


The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


EVANSTON 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 


INCORPORATED 


FRANK  R.  PRIEVE,  President 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Pbooe  Oakland  3776 


Sky-Lights  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


SGHUMAN  &  GO. 

CLEANERS 

Desire  to  announce  the  completion  of  their  new  plant 
which  enables  them  to  handle  in  the  most  careful  way 
Ladies'  Fancy  Wearing  Apparel  and  all  delicate 
fabrics  that  require  the  most  skillful  handling.     -  - 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  CHICAGO 

Telephone  call  Drexel  231  will  bring  our  representative. 


mm 

ONbYl 

WAY 


Bctvfean 


CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  cm' 


via  tht 


Chicag'o®  Alton 

Automatic  Block  Signal* 
Rockballasted  Roadbed 
Electric  Lighted  Train* 
Unexcelled  Dining  Service 
The  Only  Double  Track  Railroad 


^  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  / 
For  Time  Tables  and  Fares  Address: 
R.  J.  McKAY,  General  Passenger  Agent 

CHICAQO 


UNITY  HYMNS  AND 
CHORALS 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Edited  by 

Frederick  L.  Hosmer  and 
William  C.  Gannett 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
CHICAGO 

THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 

A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  of 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  I2}4x8}4  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 

We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  will  be  ^lad 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containinfi  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :•:  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 

Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


UNITY  Thursday,  April  10. 

Removal  Notice 

FORCED  TO  MOVE 

The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  480 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY,  Manager 


Prompt  Service      -      Best  Workmanship 

4532  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 
PHONE  DREXEL  1435 


O.  Huppenbauer  G.  A.  Gunggoll  P.  J.  Hiselman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS,  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincennes  Ave. 
PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTRICS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  in  this  parage. 
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THE  NEW  CREATORS 


How  blest  am  I,  wlio  number  in  my  friends 
Rare  souls  wbose  labors  glorify  tbe  eartb! — 
Not  seeking  bonors,  but  in  eager  wortb 
Co-working  witb  tbe  best  to  bigbest  ends. 
Tbey  toil  beart  buoyant,  tbougb  tbe  world  contends; 
Witb  mild  persistance.  tbey  transfigure  deartk 
To  fullness;  and  tkey  meet  tbat  bigker  birtb — 
Life  "saved     by  wbo  alone  life  freely  spends. 

As  war  IS  ended;  as  Man  s  age-long  bligbt 
Of  ignorance  is  vanquisbed,  and  bis  Will  beguiled 
To  tame  eartb  s  crudeness;  as  to  every  cbild 
W^bo  calls  tbe  Eartb  bis  Motber  more  sball  flow 
Of  ber  abundance, — so  tbese  friends  may  know 
Tbey  are  "as  gods,"  from  Cbaos  wringing  Ligbt. 

James  Harcourt  West. 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts. 
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FongerS 

Sanitary  Bakeries 


372  East  Thirty-fifth  St. 
3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  5962 

PRINTING 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  all  those 
requiring  F>rst-Class  Printing  and 
Engraving  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing 

l~l4~kl1C<^  lOl  Cast  3QtK  Street 
I  il/UdC  PHone  Doti^.  4305 
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DEAL  CREAM 

For  Chapped  and 
Rough  Skin 

PREPARED  BY 

William  F.  Datz,  L^r^I^g^'g".'?? 

N.  E.  Cor.  39th  St.  and  Vincennes  Ave. 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Sample  Copies  of 

UNITY 

sent  anywhere  upon  application 


UNITY 


Thursday,  April  17. 


Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 

A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 

RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 


Oldest  and  largest  banl(  In  this  section  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 


Keeley 
Treatment 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usinii. 
SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 

All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT.  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  Mo  nroe  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street.  CHICAGO 


Telephone  Keowood  3713 

Colvin 

L.  Johnson 

Automobile 

Supplies  and  Repairs 

4137  Cottage  Grove 

Ave.  CHICAGO 

"  Better  be  safe  than  sorry  " 

AND  ORDER 

High-Class  Limousine  Cars 

AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE   


OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 


Phones 
Douglas  3268 

Automatic  79-806  826  EAST  39th  STREET 


Send  for 
Calendar 
Rale  Sheet 


WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  DO'^ESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 
Main  Office  and  Storage  Yard*: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


FOR 


Ice  Cream 


Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 
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TRUTH  AND  FALSEHOOD 


If  some  great  falsehood  with  its  mighty  brand 
Stalk,  like  Goliath,  ravaging  the  land. 
Fit  thou  the  pebble  truth  within  thy  sling, 
And  then,  like  David — fling! 

Munsey's  Magazine  — Clinton  Scollard. 


Mr.  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  and  Mr.  John  Maes- 
held  are  offered  as  "two  of  the  newest  poets"  by 
Robert  Shafer  in  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  will 
be  a  sorry  day  in  the  English  reading  world  when 
there  are  no  more  "'new  poets,"  and  will  be  as  sorry 
a  day  for  the  English  reader  who  has  no  appetite  for 
a  new  poet.  Let  us  get  acquainted  with  these  last 
arrivals  from  Mount  Olympus. 


Turning  the  leaves  of  the  dictionary  to  find  "one 
hundred  inspiring  words"  would  seem  rather  a  stilted 
and  mechanical  way  to  get  inspiration,  but  the  Homi- 
letic  Review  for  April  contains  such  a  list,  beginning 
with  "achievement"  and  ending  in  "zeal."  Perhaps 
preachers  who  are  short  of  home-made  ideas  will  find 
the  list  valuable.  If  "Salvation"  has  become  a  trite 
subject  in  the  pulpit,  let  the  young  preacher  try  his 
hand  on  the  next  word,  "Seraphic."  If  that  does  not 
yield  sermonic  inspiration  perhaps  the  word  "Sover- 
eign" will,  particularly  on  British  soil,  where  the 
word  has  a  suggestion  of  gold  in  it.  At  any  rate  we 
recommend  the  inspirational  value  of  the  dictionary. 
The  primal  revelation  was  the  revelation  through 
words  and  words  are  still  things  of  great  potency  and 
high  sacredness. 


"Teaching  Men  to  Try  Again"  is  the  title  of  a 
very  interesting  pamphlet  setting  forth  a  much  neg- 
lected work.  The  Central  Howard  Association  is  too 
little  known  even  in  Chicago,  where  it  has  been  doing 
its  work  so  quietly.  But  it  has  reached  its  Twelfth 
Annual  Report,  which  contains  timely  and  encourag- 
ing words  from  the  president,  William  M.  R.  French, 
director  of  the  Art  Institute,  Superintendent  F.  Em- 
ory Lyon  and  others.  The  business  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  "lend  a  hand"  to  the  man  that  is  down,  to 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  man  who  has 
been  released  from  behind  the  bars.  During  its  twelve 
years  of  history  this  organization  has  extended  such 
a  hand  to  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
prisoners.  Twelve  hundred  and  ninety  of  them  were 
new  applicants  in  1912.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the 
men  paroled  to  the  superintendent  or  other  co-opera- 


tive helpers  have  completed  their  parole  with  credit. 
The  whole  tabulated  statement  of  results  is  inform- 
ing, and  we  hope  many  who  will  read  this  note  will 
be  moved  to  send  to  Superintendent  Lyon,  509  Mo- 
nadnock  Block,  Chicago,  for  a  copy  of  the  report. 
If  the  request  is  accompanied  with  a  subscription  to 
help  the  good  work  along  it  will  carry  added  bless- 
ing- to  those  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 


The  mayor  of  Tokyo,  as  quoted  by  the  American 
Rieview  of  Reviezvs  for  April,  has  been  making  a 
strong  plea  in  the  Japanese  magazine  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Roman  letters  in  printing  and  reading  the 
Japanese  language.  He  argues  forcibly  that  much 
time  is  lost  and  the  growth  of  intellect  stultified  by 
the  immense  and  unnecessary  waste  of  the  Chinese 
ideographs,  many  thousands  of  which  have  to  be 
memorized  before  the  printed  or  written  word  be- 
comes intelligible.  We  hope  that  this  movement  in 
Japan  will  be  seconded  by  a  movement  of  the  new 
China,  which  perhaps  can  do  no  one  thing  more  in  line 
with  progress  than  to  print  and  write  their  language 
with  the  Roman  alphabet.  This  is  an  indispensable 
step  in  cosmopolitanism.  Let  Germany  eliminate  the 
black-faced  letters  and  Russia  abandon  its  peculiar 
alphabet  and  by  that  very  process  they  will  be  recon- 
ciling themselves  to  their  brethren  of  other  nations  and 
paving  the  way  towards  that  universal  language 
which,  however  variant  in  dialects,  will  carry  the 
same  symbols  of  sound  and  will  make  all  languages 
available.  Esperanto  may  be  a  slow  and  questionable 
achievement,  but  the  universality  of  symbols  and  a 
universal  alphabet  would  seem  to  be  near  at  hand. 
Why  should  it  be  delayed  much  longer? 


Are  we  threatened  with  a  new  word  designed 
as  a  contribution  to  the  already  overworked  sex 
problem?  Floyd  Dell  has  written  his  book  on 
"Women  as  World  Builders,"  with  a  sub-title  of 
"Studies  in  Modern  Feminism."  The  Review  of 
Reviezvs  for  April  tells  of  "A  New  Feminist  Play." 
by  Brieaux.  Floyd  Dell's  book  contains  very 
readable,  illuminating,  but  all  too  brief  sketches  of 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Jane  Addams,  Emmeline 
Pankhurst,  Olive  Schreiner,  Isadore  Duncan,  Bea- 
trice Webb,  Emma  Goldman,  Margaret  Dreier  Rob- 
ins and  Ellen  Key,  and  the  play  commented  upon 
in  the  Revietv  of  Revieivs  seems  to  be  interesting  and 
profitable.   But  we  resent  the  invasion  of  this  new 
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word.  Too  much  lias  been  made  of  tlic  sex  element 
in  morals,  society  and  politics.  The  hij^dier  we  ascend 
on  the  biological  tree  the  more  incidental  are  sex 
characteristics  and  sex  functions.  There  is  a  <;;reat 
depth  of  psychic  ])ower  lyiufj  below  all  sex  distinc- 
tion or  confusion  and  there  are  great  heights  of  spir- 
itual asjiirations,  ideals  and  potencies  where  the  indi- 
vidual is  conscious  only  of  its  human  cjuality.  No 
man  can  successfully  organize  his  life  about  a  con- 
scious masculinity,  and  no  woman  can  successfully 
organize  her  life  about  a  conscious  femininity.  If 
woman  is  to  find  her  rightful  place  in  the  world  of 
business,  thought,  or  politics,  it  will  be  by  virtue  of 
this  asexual  verity :  the  soul  in  its  largest  dimension 
is  of  the  "common  gender,"  to  represent  which  the 
English  language  is  too  poor  in  words.  Let  there  be 
less  "femininism"  and  masculinism  and  more  hu- 
manism. 


Again  we  urge  our  school  teachers  not  to  forget 
"Peace  Day,"  which  should  be  celebrated  on  the  near- 
est available  date  to  May  1<S,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Hague  Conference.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  public 
schools  are  already  actively  prei)aring  for  the  same. 
Miss  Florence  1  Ioll)rook  of  the  h\)rrestvillc  School, 
Chicago,  is  arranging  for  a  great  peace  jjrocession  in 
which  twelve  hundred  children  or  more  of  that 
school  will  march  through  the  district,  bearing  the 
white  bordered  banner  and  other  symbols  of  inter- 
national sympathy,  and  a  statesmanship  that  seeks  to 
settle  dififerences  by  arbitration  and  not  by  the  l)lood 
of  the  innocent.  Mrs.  Treadwell,  i)rincipal  of  one 
of  the  Pullman  schools— one  of  the  most  efficient 
"melting  pots"  in  Chicago, — is  also  making  arrange- 
ments for  an  extensive  celebration,  knowing  that 
what  is  done  with  and  for  the  children  will  go  far 
towards  Americanizing  the  parents  at  home.  The 
White  Bordered  Banner  has  not  yet  become  a  com- 
mercial commodity  so  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure 
this  beautiful  emblem  of  good  will  with  the  pride  of 
a  nation  as  its  core.  Arrangement  has  been  made 
through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  Lincoln  Centre 
workers  by  which  the  American  Flag  Company  will 
furnish  8x14  inch  U.  S.  printed  muslin  flags,  with 
white  border  on  three  sides,  mounted  on  sticks,  $3.75 
a  gross,  fin  not  less  than  10  gross  lots. )  11x17  ifich 
U.  S.  cotton  bunting  flags,  on  spearhead  clips  not  less 
than  five  gross  lots,  $9  a  gross ;  24x36  inch  ditto,  in 
one  gross  lots,  $48  a  gross.  These  flags  have  to  be 
specially  prepared  and  it  will  take  about  two  weeks 
to  fill  an  order.  Orders  by  the  gross  can  be  sent  to 
the  Unity  office  and  pains  will  be  taken  to  have  them 
filled  by  Peace  Day. 


In  the  "Editorial  Wanderings"  of  the  editor  pub- 
lished in  these  columns  we  have  already  called  atten- 


tion to  the  "Municipal  Entertainment"  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  city  of  Houston,  Texas.  Our  account 
of  what  is  being  done  in  that  rising  city  in  the  far 
Southwest  has  awakened  wide  attention  and  received 
much  editorial  comment,  notably  that  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  which  publishes  our  account  in  full  and  adds 
other  interesting  matter,  showing  an  awakening  on 
these  lines.  In  the  interest  of  further  agitation  and 
subsequent  promotion  we  print  the  following  author- 
itative statement  officially  put  forth  by  W.  S.  Lock- 
hart,  superintendent  of  Municipal  Entertainment  for 
the  city  of  Houston: 

Its  Origin. — This  movement  originated  in  Houston  about 
a  year  ago  as  a  result  of  a  survey  that  was  made  a  few 
months  previous  of  the  various  places  of  amusement.  It  was 
discovered  in  this  survey  that  the  average  attendance  on 
Sunday  upon  the  places  of  amusement  was  al)out  20,000  out 
of  a  population  of  105,000,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  people. 
The  amusements  were  the  usual  type  of  vaudeville,  motion 
pictures  and  the  average  type  of  theater  performances.  Few, 
if  any,  of  these  were  really  the  type  that  would  give  any- 
thing of  virtue  to  the  attendants. 

Amusement  is  as  necessary  as  food  and  drink,  and  the 
(luestion  is.  What  kind  shall  it  be?  The  amusement  should 
furnish  a  stimulus  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  dullness  of 
tlie  employment.  In  other  words,  something  was  needed  thai 
would  not  only  be  recreative  and  amusing,  but  intellectual 
and  helpful  as  well.  To  this  end  an  entertainment  has  been 
I)rovided  on  Sunda\-  afternoons  in  the  new  City  Auditorium 
consisting  of  high  grade  music,  lectures,  readings,  etc.  The 
highest  grade  entertainers  and  artists  appear  at  these  enter- 
tainments, offering  to  the  people  something  that  is  intel- 
lectually, morally  and  socially  uplifting,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  the  petty  things  of  the  show  houses.  In  short,  this 
is  an  educational  movement  for  social  uplift. 

Its  Receptio.v. — The  start  was  made  the  first  Sunday  in 
May,  1912.  l"or  the  first  five  numbers  of  this  entertainment 
it  was  estimated  by  conservative  people  that  the  average 
attendance  was  5,000,  which  proved  tw6  things :  First,  the 
people  approved  of  the  class  and  kind  of  entertainment  that 
was  being  offered ;  and,  second,  the  social  demand  for  such 
an  enterainmeiit.  Before  it  had  been  running  thirty  days, 
articles  concerning  it  had  been  written  up  as  syndicate  news- 
paper articles.  Many  magazines  and  the  great  religious  jour- 
nals of  the  country  have  written  favorable  editorials  com- 
menting upon  it.  Letters  galore  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  from  one  foreign  country  poured  in  upon  Super- 
intendent Lockhart. 

Its  Democracy. — The  thought,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
movement,  was  that  it  would  be  largely  for  the  working 
people,  but  as  it  has  progressed  all  classes,  working  men 
and  professional  men  alike,  are  to  be  found  among  its  regular 
patrons,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
to  be  seen  there  every  Sunday.  It  has  come  to  be  generally 
understood  in  the  city  that  "there  is  something  good  at  the 
Municipal  Entertainment  every  Sunday."  It  has  taken  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  the  city,  and  the 
great  good  that  it  is  doing  both  in  a  negative  as  well  as  a 
positive  way  is  hard  to  estimate. 


Saving  the  Nation  by  Banquet 

We  have  noticed  for  a  long  time  a  certain  Ameri- 
can tendency  to  reform  the  world  by  banquets.  It  is 
a  poor  cause  indeed  that  does  not  summon  its  sup- 
porters with  more  or  less  frequency  to  a  feast  of 
beef  and  punch,  however  it  may  be  as  to  the  "feast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  soul."  It  is  true  that  the  most 
serious  problems  and  most  heart-rending  conditions 
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can  be  handled  pleasantly  and  sometimes  convivially 
witliout  much  damage,  either  to  feelings  or  to  purse. 

It  remains  for  our  belligerent  patriots,  those  whom 
it  would  seem  lie  awake  o"  nights  dreading  the  sud- 
den invasion  of  the  armed  enemies  wlio  may  be  even 
now  prowling  in  the  obscurity  of  mid-Atlantic  or 
mid-Pacific  waters,  seeking  Americans  to  devour,  to 
lift  the  banquet  on  to  the  heroic  levels  of  national 
defence.  Ex-Commodore  Waddams  and  the  ever 
belicose  Congressman  Hobson,  and  perhaps  others, 
have  been  passed  around  from  one  banquet  table  to 
another,  to  which  have  been  summoned  Chambers  of 
Comnfierce,  Boards  of  Trade,  and  other  solid  busi- 
ness men  without  number,  throughout  our  wide  do- 
main. On  such  occasions,  after  "ample  justice  is  done 
to  a  most  bountiful  feast," — we  quote  from  the  post- 
prandial introduction  to  oratory, — the  flag  is  raised 
with  great  enthusiasm  -and  torn  to  pieces  by  imag- 
inary shot  and  shell  flying  from  imaginary  battle- 
ships, manned  by  imaginary  enemies,  until  powder 
stained  this  flag  of  the  frenzied  imagination  is  saved 
by  brave  Yankee  gunners,  who  by  virtue  of  long 
training  and  much  expense,  are  dying  for  want  of 
the  privilege  of  dying  for  their  country's  flag. 

W'c  speak  advisedly,  for  the  present  writer  has 
been  a  guest  at  such  banquet  tables  and  has  witnessed 
the  heroic  display  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice  for  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  to : 

"The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

It  remained  for  the  parental  association  under 
whose  direction,  and  at  whose  expense  much  of  this 
subtile  gum-shoe  campaigning  against  the  ghostly 
enemies  that  float  over  from  Japan,  Germany.  Great 
Britain  and  other  lesser  possible  foes  of  democracy, 
has  been  conducted,  to  lift  our  republic  out  of  danger 
by  a  great  crowning  banquet  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel  in  Washington,  last  Friday  evening,  April  11. 
It  was  the  eighth  annual  dinner  of  the  "Navy 
League,"  which,  according  to  the  dispatches,  "has 
done  magnificent  work  for  a  new  na\y."  We  are 
further  informed  that  the  "dinner  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  that  has  ever  been  held  at  the  Willard." 
Of  course  an  army  general  presided,  a  colonel  acted 
as  toastmaster,  and  among  the  "prominent  guests,"  as 
telegraphed,  were  names  of  two  dozen  or  more  promi- 
nent generals,  commodores,  colonels,  commanders, 
majors,  captains,  etc.,  etc.  Equally,  of  course,  as 
guests  of  honor,  were  the  Secretary  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  as  many  Senators  and  Representatives 
as  could  be  rounded  up  by  strategy  without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  Of  course  once  there  these  guileless 
victims  from  civil  life,  discovered  the  masterly  strat- 
egy. They  were  brought  there  that  they  might  l)e 
duly  influenced  by  "the  stirring  sj^eechcs  and  un- 


bounded enthusiasm  for  a  bigger,  better  and  more 
efficient  navy." 

So  far  as  the  dispatches  inform  us  only  one  man 
escaped  through  the  meshes  of  this  military  cordon, 
which  that  night  at  the  Willard  was  doing  vidette 
duty  in  swallow-tail  coats,  starched  fronts  and  white 
kid  gloves,  except  when  "working  the  guns"  (i.  e., 
silver  plated  knives  and  forks).  The  man  who  es- 
caped with  his  sanity,  humanity  and  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  they  all  boasted,  was  the 
redoubtable  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State.  At  Washington  on  the  11th  of  April, 
as  at  Baltimore  in  June  last,  he  seized  the  psycholog- 
ical moment  to  shake  himself  and  his  auditors  free 
from  the  trammels  of  convention,  the  tyranny  of 
precedent,  and  the  blindness  of  those  whose  political 
eyes  are  in  the  back  of  their  heads,  and  who,  like 
human  crayfish,  progress  backward  when  they  move. 
The  dispatches  tell  us  that  "the  Secretary  of  State's 
opposition  to  navy  expansion  was  so  pointed  that  it 
amounted  almost  to  an  afifront !"  Mr.  Bryan  is  re- 
ported to  have  said:  "If  Secretary  Daniels '(of  the 
navy)  calls  for  more  battleships  I  may  withdraw  my 
endorsement  unless  battleships  are  really  needed  to 
defend  the  country  from  invasion.  *  *  *  jj-  jg^  j-,-,y 
duty  to  say  to  you  that  for  the  next  four  years  I 
shall  try  to  obviate  any  need  for  battleships."  Brave, 
prophetic  W.  J.  Bryan !  He  has  dared  to  carry  into 
office  the  ideals  which  he  exploited  out  of  office.  He 
has  ventured  to  exercise  as  Secretary  of  State,  the 
sanity  and  the  piety  which  he  has  expounded  so 
eft'ectively  on  the  platform,  before  the  American 
people,  for  many  years. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  masked  batteries  of  the 
militant  sentimentalists  be  uncovered. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  question  the  sincerity  or  the 
patriotism  of  these  men  of  war.  Of  course  they  are 
patriots,  of  course  they  believe  what  they  say  in  the 
main,  viz.,  that  this  frenzied  passion  for  a  big  navy 
is  a  peace  movement.  But  we  charge  them  with  nar- 
row vision,  with  conventional  patrotism  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  normal  condition  between  nations 
is  one  of  jealousy  and  antagonism  of  interest  and 
rivalry,  liable  at  any  time  to  break  out  into  war- 
like demonstrations  and  violent  invasions.  We  charge 
them  with  a  sentimentalism  based  on  sectional  patriot- 
ism and  an  unholy  ambition  to  keep  pace  with  the 
monarchical  powers  of  Europe  in  military  equipment 
and  naval  outfit,  to  a  degree  which  we  do  not  need 
and  which  we  will  never  use  unless  the  disturbing 
sense  of  armament  prove  an  unholy  irritant  than  may 
lead  us  out  of  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  the  ways  of 
righteousness.  We  base  these  charges  on  the  expe- 
rience of  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years.  We  have 
had  no  wars  that  were  not  provoked  or  initiated  by 
our  own  unrighteousness.  We  have  had  many,  many 
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provoking  issues,  which  under  the  miUancy  of  the 
past  would  have  precipitated  bloody  wars,  but  which 
have  been  settled  by  the  bloodless  methods  of  diplo- 
macy, aribtration,  good  sense  and  the  honorable  cour- 
tesies that  obtain  in  the  pacific  life  of  gentle  men  and 
gentle  women.  We  charge  these  sentimentalists  with 
burdening  the  country  with  back-breaking  debts,  with 
deliberately  minimizing  and  ignoring  the  awful  mis- 
direction of  funds,  that  absorbs  70  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  revenues  for  military  life  destroying  activi- 
ties and  agencies,  leaving  only  30  per  cent  for  the 
conserving,  educating,  humanizing  and  developing  of 
our  life  fostering  resources. 

We  believe  that  these  banqueters  eitlier  ignoi^e  or 
are  ignorant  of  the  cumulative  testimony  of  econo- 
mists, moralists,  statesmen,  poets,  prophets  and  men 
of  religion  and  culture  everywhere,  who  are  pointing 
out  a  better  way.  We  believe  that  diplomacy  is  to 
take  the  place  of  armament,  that  treaties  are  to  sup- 
plant battleships,  that  a  perfected  Hague  Tribunal  is 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  cannon  and  dyna- 
mite. We  believe  that  it  is  easier  and  safer  to  neutral- 
ize the  Panama  Canal  as  the  Suez  Canal  is  neutral- 
ized and  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan  are  neutralized ; 
to  neutralize  the  high  tradeways  of  the  ocean  by  di- 
plomacy rather  than  to  guard  the  same  with  a  steel 
navy,  the  cost  of  one  unit  of  which  would  endow 
fifteen  institutions  of  learning  with  one  million  dol- 
lars each.  One  shot  from  a  thirteen-inch  gun  would 
give  a  college  education  to  an  American  youth.  Ac- 
cording to  an  item  in  the  Outlook  of  February  1,  1913, 
page  242,  it  takes  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  kill  a 
man  in  war.  Haply  there  is  no  "Peace  League"  with 
money  enough  to  undertake  to  fight  these  banqueters 
with  other  banquets  that  will  offer  better  ice  cream, 
rarer  cigars  and  more  wine.  But  the  pacifists  of  the 
United  States  appeal  their  case  from  the  dining-hall 
to  the  college,  from  "Associations  of  Commerce"  and 
"Boards  of  Trade"  to  associations  of  enlightened  men 
and  women,  enlightened  legislatures  and  other  pacific 
forces  of  civilization. 

"He  knows  no  language  who  knows  but  one"  is  the 
dictum  of  the  schools,  and  "he  loves  no  nation  who 
loves  but  one"  is  the  dictum  of  the  higher  patriotism. 
Internationalism,  not  nationalism,  is  to  render  our 
country  as  safe  from  invasion  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Let  Secretary  Bryan  be  supported.  Hurrah  for  the 
man  who  can  push  the  cause  of  peace  even  to  the 
point  of  an  "affront"  in  the  presence  of  such  blatant 
militarism,  such  sentimental  patriotism.  Gush  is  never 
lovable,  least  of  all  when  it  is  smeared  with  gunpow- 
der and  rimmed  with  bayonets.  A\^e  cannot  have 
peace  until  we  are  peaceful.  We  cannot  usher  in  the 
reign  of  sense  until  we  are  sensible. 


THE  PULPIT 


Hugo  Grotius,  Father  of  International  Law 

By  Charles  E.  Beals. 
(Continued. ) 

II.      IMS  (.O.XTRIBUTION  TO  HUMAN  WELFARE  AND  IllS 
PERMANENT  PLACE  IN  HISTORY. 

iMiougli  ah-eady  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  Hugo 
Grotius  made  a  most  important  contribution  to  civ- 
ilization and  tliat  his  ])lace  in  history  is  a  permanent 
one. 

1.  I /is  Services  in  Promoting  Learning. — Judged 
solely  by  his  services  as  a  historian  and  as  a  promoter 
of  classical  learning,  Grotius  would  deserve  an  hon- 
orable niche  in  the  hall  of  fame.  As  historian  he  was 
truthful,  accurate  and  unbiased.  Professor  John 
Fiske  /Classifies  Grotius  as  one  of  the  "classical  schol- 
ars of  gigantic  caliber."  He  amplifies  thus:  "From 
the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  we  have  the 
names  of  Erasmus,  Buclaeus,  the  Scaligers,  Grotius, 
Reuchlin,  Salmatius,  Casaubon,  Lipsius,  Selden, 
Bentley,  and  Hult,  representatives  of  a  mighty  and 
astonishing  style  of  scholarship,  which  doubtless  from 
the  absence  of  the  proper  social  conditions,  will  never 
be  seen  again."  (Fiske:  Darwinism  and  Other  Es- 
says, 250.) 

As  an  interpreter  and  editor  of  the  many  classics 
he  rendered  no  small  service  in  promoting  a  love  of 
belle  lettres,  education,  philosophy  and  all  the  "human- 
ities." Todaj'  the  tendency  is  to  ignore  the  classics. 
Too  much  of  our  present  day  literary  work  is  hasty 
and  raw.  The  scramble  for  the  dollar  has  cursed  lit- 
erature. Poetry  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  for 
a  time  at  least.  "Thrillers"  and  "best  sellers"  poison 
the  taste  of  all  but  the  saving  few.  These  literary 
shams  glide  into  oblivion  faster  than  last  year's  snow 
drifts.  They  are  created  for  "revenue  only,"  and  well 
deserve  the  fate  which  so  speedily  engulfs  them.  Con- 
ceit, strenuosity,  sham  and  thinly  veiled  sensuality 
are  blended  in  the  modern  literary  output.  Oh  that 
some  new  Grotius  might  arise  to  take  us  by  the  hand 
and  quietly  lead  us  beside  the  still  waters  of  real  cul- 
ture and  to  the  springing  fountains  of  classic  lore! 
Not  that  we  should  imitate  the  ancients  or  be  bound 
by  them.  No,  not  that  at  all.  But  that  we  may  be 
taught  humility,  as  we  behold  the  towering  grandeur 
of  real  genius  of  the  truly  great  minds  of  all  time, 
and  that  w-e  may  be  delivered  from  the  unwholesome- 
ness,  the  vainglory,  the  tawdriness,  the  empty  word- 
painting  of  most  of  our  so-called  "great  writers"  of 
this  busy  superficial  age.  We  need  the  historical  per- 
spective. Happy  indeed  is  he  who  has  learned  the 
refuge  of  great  books!  In  the  quiet  comradeship  of 
the  world's  greatest  minds,  one  regains  moral  strength, 
clarifies  his  sense  of  proportion  and  re-creates  himself 
afresh.  And  he  is  no  small  benefactor  who  initiates 
us  into  such  companionship.  Some  such  function  as 
this  was  performed  by  Grotius  through  his  various 
editions  of  ancient  classics.  As  a  champion  of  culture 
Grotius  was  a  promoter  of  civilization. 

From  his  busy  pen  also  came  voluminous  commen- 
taries on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  his  inter- 
pretation of  Christian  scriptures  he,  in  a  measure,  an- 
ticipated modern  biblical  criticism.    Nor  was  he  a 
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mean  theologian.  His  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was 
virtually  the  one  taught  in  certain  theological  institu- 
tions even  down  to  our  day.  And  his  Truth  of  tlie 
Christian  Religion  passed  into  any  number  of  trans- 
lations and  became  a  text-book  of  Christian  apolo- 
getics. A  set  of  his  works  in  Latin,  in  four  ponderous 
old  leather  bound  volumes,  published  in  Amsterdam 
in  1679,  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute.  (If  one  would  form  an  estimate 
of  Grotius'  importance  as  a  theologian  let  him  read 
the  article  on  "Grotius"  in  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclopaedia.) 

2.  As  a  Champion  of  Toleration. — More  important 
still  were  his  services  as  a  champion  of  toleration.  By 
nature  and  choice  and  habit  he  was  ever  the  broad- 
minded  peace  lover  and  peacemaker.  If  one  would 
appreciate  the.  terrible  hindrance  which  bigotry  and 
intolerance  have  been  to  human  progress  he  need 
only  read  such  books  as  Andrew  D.White's  Warfare 
of  Science  zvitli  Theology  or  his  Seven  Great  States- 
men; or  Lea's  Superstition  and  Force  and  his  various 
volumes  on  the  Inquisition ;  or  Draper's  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe.  From  such  a  study  one  will 
learn  how  ignorant  people  have  killed  off  the  best 
thinkers  and  the  most  honest  men.  In  the  age  of 
Grotius  heresy  was  a  crime  and  tolerance  almost 
equally  wicked. 

In  attempting  to  soften  the  asperities  of  the  con- 
tending factions  of  Protestantism  Grotius  became  a 
victim  of  the  religious  hatreds  of  his  day.  His  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion  is  a  thoroughly  non-secta- 
rian presentation  of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  It 
treats  of  essentials — of  things  common  to  all  Christian 
sects,  reducing  Christianity  to  obedience  to  Christ. 
Necessarily  such  a  treatment  was  repugnant  to  a 
split  Christendom,  and  bigoted  Protestants  and  big- 
oted Catholics  alike  dubbed  Grotius  "atheist."  He 
spared  not  himself  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  bring 
together  Protestants  and  Catholics.  To  such  lengths 
did  Grotius'  desire  for  conciliation  go  that  he  seems 
to  have  lamented  that  the  Protestant  Reformation 
ever  had  occurred  to  rend  Christendom  into  contend- 
ing camps.  (Fisher:  History  of  the  Reformation, 
482-484 ;  Draper :  Intellectual  Development  of  Eu- 
rope, II,  225.)  And  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
it  was  his  earnest  effort  to  heal  the  breach  between 
Calvinistic  and  Arminian  Protestants  which  brought 
him  to  prison  and,  after  his  escape  therefrom,  pre- 
vented his  return  to  his  native  land. 

In  calling  the  roll  of  the  prophets  and  heroes  and 
martyrs  of  tolerance  and  imity,  therefore,  the  name 
of  Hugo  Grotius  must  be  included.  He  was  a  man 
ahead  of  his  times  and  for  this  his  contemporaries 
and  compatriots  could  not  forgive  him.  He  would 
have  been  thoroughly  at  home  in  our  scientific  age, 
when  the  human  mind  is  entirely  untrammeled.  But 
perhaps  the  age  of  tolerance  never  would  have  dawned 
if  Grotius  and  other  martyrs  had  not  suffered. 

3.  As  the  Founder  of  International  Law  and  as  an 
Advocate  of  International  Peace. — But  it  is  because  of 
his  services  as  the  father  of  international  law  and  as 
an  advocate  of  international  peace  that  Hugo  Grotius 
forever  will  be  remembered.  International  law  dates 
from  his  day  and  from  his  book.  Earlier  writers  had 
written  about  this  international  question  or  that.  But 
he  was  the  first  to  present  the  subject  comprehensively 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  reasonableness  and  hu- 


maneness. Today -every  writer  on  international  law 
harks  back  to  Grotius.  Not  a  peace  conference  is  held 
in  which  the  name  of  Hugo  Grotius  is  not  again  and 
again  pronounced.  And,  in  the  movement  for  the 
substitution  of  a  world  court  for  the  arbitrament  of 
war  in  international  controversies,  the  memory  of 
Hugo  Grotius  is  revered  as  that  of  a  pioneer  and 
protagonist.  Would  that  he  might  have  had  just  one 
glimpse  of  what  it  is  given  to  us  to  behold — a  world 
Palace  of  Peace  and  Temple  of  Justice,  a  periodically 
assembling  world-parliament,  the  increasingly  rapid 
substitution  of  law  for  war,  the  multiplying  decisions 
issuing  from  the  Hague  Court,  the  immense  decrease 
in  the  number  of  wars,  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
customs  of  warfare!  "Would  that  he  might  once  see" 
all  this,  did  we  say?  Did  he  not  see  it,  I  wonder,  by 
his  statesmanlike  vision  and  moral  faith,  as  he  toiled 
in  exile  on  his  epoch-making  book?  Truly  he  had 
the  prophetic  sense  when  he  wrote  the  following: 
"It  would  be  useful,  and  indeed  almost  necessary, 
that  certain  congresses  of  Christian  powers  should  be 
held,  in  which  controversies  that  have  arisen  among 
some  of  them  may  be  decided  by  others  who  are  not 
interested."  It  was  this  which  fortified  his  soul,  not 
the  expectation  of  a  paltry  money  reward.  And,  be- 
cause of  this,  in  moral  greatness  he  towers  into  sub- 
limity. 

His  Rights  of  War  and  Peace  is  not  a  book  that  one 
would  catch  up  for  light  reading  on  a  lazy  summer 
afternoon.  The  modern  reader  finds  its  superfluity 
of  quotations  unspeakably  tiresome.  Yet  there  was  a 
plan  through  it  all,  though  one  almost  loses  his  way 
through  the  maze  of  citations.  He  picked  out  and 
strung  together  the  most  iiumane  deeds  and  senti- 
ments of  all  past  ages  and  appealed  to  the  general 
mind  that  humaneness  was  more  reasonable  and  char- 
acteristically human  than  the  barbarities  of  war.  His 
book  was  the  pivot  on  which  human  sentiment  swung 
around  for  a  new  alignment.  Thanks  to  him  the  world 
has  turned  a  corner  and  faces  in  a  new  direction. 
Ambassador  Hill  is  right  when  he  declares  that  "the 
really  influential  part  of  the  work  of  Grotius  is  not 
the  opinions  which  he  has  collected  or  which  he  per- 
sonally approves,  many  of  which  do  not  bear  close 
examination.  It  is  rather  his  indication  of  a  course 
of  law  ever  fresh  and  inexhaustible,  from  which  may 
be  drawn  clearer  and  better  defined  rules  of  action. 
'The  dictates  of  right  reason'  were  not  exhausted  by 
his  authorities  or  by  himself.  So  long  as  human  expe- 
rience lasts,  widening  with  the  years  and  with  the 
centuries,  that  fountain  will  never  cease  to  flow.  In 
overstepping  the  narrow  judgment  and  precepts  of  his 
time, — a  time  peculiarly  characterized  by  cruelty, 
crudity,  superstition  and  bigotry, — Grotius  entered 
upon  the  endless  road  of  human  progress,  and  set  the 
thought  of  his  race  upon  an  ever  ascending  highway." 
(Hill:  World  Organization  and  the  Modern  State,  32.) 

For  example,  take  one  specific  illustration  of  the 
fear-reaching  result  of  his  book,  namely,  the  effect 
it  has  had  in  making  war  practices  more  humane. 
Every  barbarity  was  inflicted  by  a  victorious  army 
in  Grotius'  day.  The  horrors  following  the  capture 
of  a  besieged  city  were  simply  indescribable  and  blood- 
curdling. Today  things  are  very  different.  War  is 
dyked  in  between  the  high  banks  of  a  narrow  chan- 
nel. As  John  Fiske  succintly  puts  it,  the  soldier  can- 
not even  take  a  chicken  from  a  non-combatant  enemy 
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even  without  at  least  going  tlirough  the  semblance  of 
paying  for  it.  The  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  by 
Hague  conventions,  have  solemnly  and  jointly  bound 
themselves  not  to  do  certain  things  in  prosecuting  a 
war.  During  our  own  great  American  Civil  War 
Abraham  Lincoln  appointed  Francis  Lieber  to  draft 
a  code  of  rules  for  the  use  of  the  armies  in  the  field. 
This  code  was  issued  by  the  United  States  as  Gen- 
eral Orders  No.  100— "my  Old  Hundred"  Lieber  face- 
tiously used  to  call  it.  Other  governments  followed 
our  example.  In  lcS6<S  the  Geneva  Convention  pro- 
vided for  the  observance  of  certain  humane  courses 
in  battle  and  war.  Governments  issued  manuals  to 
commanders  in  the  field.  All  these  manuals  root  back 
into  Grotius'  book.  (See  Maine:  International  Law, 
24.)  This  change  first  was  noticeable  when  Gustavus 
Adolphus  forbade  his  troops  to  inflict  the  atrocities 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  universally  inflicted. 
Richelieu,  too,  the  great  French  statesman,  took  simi- 
lar action.  Thus  began  that  humanization  of  war 
which  process,  now  being  carried  to  its  logical  ulti- 
mate, will  relieve  the  sufferings  of  war  by  preventing 
them. 

Thus  we  see,  as  Dr.  David  J.  Hill  puts  it,  that  "it 
was  a  new  age,  for  human  thought  at  least,  that  was 
ushered  in  by  the  great  work  of  Grotius."  (Hill: 
World  Organization  and  the  Modern  State,  24.)  A 
new  kind  of  professorship  dates  from  Grotius'  day — 
professorships  of  international  law.  The  first  chair 
of  this  kind  in  history  was  established  at  Heidelberg 
and  the  man  who  was  called  to  fill  it  was  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Grotius,  Samuel  Pufendorf.  And  when 
we  begin  to  count  up  the  editions  and  translations  of, 
and  commentaries  upon,  Grotius'  Rights  of  War  and 
Peace  we  perceive  how  deeply  this  fertilizing  book 
has  penetrated  into  and  humanized  jurisprudence.  In 
1883  Dr.  Rogge  published  a  Bibliothcca  Grotiana,  at- 
tempting to  make  it  a  complete,  bibliography  of  Gro- 
tius' works.  Some  462  titles  were  thus  collected,  but 
to  quote  Dr.  Hill  once  more,  "they  do  not  comprise 
the  writings  of  the  generations  of  jurists  who  have 
been  inspired  by  the  great  master  or  of  the  critics 
and  biographers  who  have  discussed  his  life  and 
work."  (Hill:  Intro,  to  War  and  Peace.  15.) 

4.  The  IniperisJiable  Luster  of  His  Name. — In  view 
of  the  facts  stated  above,  and  many  other  similar  facts 
which  might  be  added,  did  space  permit,  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  Grotius'  place  in  history  will  be  a  per- 
manent and  glorious  one.  Greatness  is  rendered  by 
service  to  humanity.  Assuredly,  therefore,  we  may  rank 
Grotius  among  the  world's  great  since  he  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  world's  greatest  benefactors.  Mr. 
Carnegie  does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  Grotius :  "In 
the  progress  of  man  from  war,  lawless  and  savage, 
to  war  restricted  and  obedient  to  international  law, 
no  name  is  entitled  to  rank  with  his."  (Carnegie: 
Rectorial  Address,  14.)  As  Chancellor  Kent  says,  in 
his  own  immortal  Commentaries  on  American  Law: 
"Grotius  has,  therefore,  been  justly  considered  as  the 
father  of  the  law  of  nations.  .  .  .  He  had  the  honor 
of  reducing  the  law  of  nations  to  a  system,  and  of 
producing  a  work  which  has  been  resorted  to  as  the 
standard  of  authority  in  every  succeeding  age.  The 
more  it  is  studied,  the  more  will  our  admiration  be 
excited  at  the  consummate  execution  of  the  plan,  and 
the  genius  and  erudition  of  the  author."  (Kent: 
Commentaries,  I,  15,  16.) 


Sir  James  Mackintosh,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
in  reviewing  the  two  hundred  years  from  1630  to 
1830,  named  four  books  as  having  most  powerfully 
shaped  public  opinion  in  Furope,  namely,  Grotius' 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding,  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Lazvs, 
and  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  (See  Hirst: 
The  Logic  of  International  Co-operation,  4-5,  in  In- 
ternational Conciliation  Bulletin,  No.  14.) 

By  the  side  of  this  opinion  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh we  place  the  claim,  made  by  Professor  Philli- 
more  and  Andrew  D.  White,  that  Grotius'  book  has 
been  the  most  fruitful  in  blessing  of  all  books  not 
attributed  to  divine  inspiration.  Let  us  allow  Dr. 
White  to  present  the  case  in  his  own  words.  He  says: 
"The  same  claim  has  been  made  by  one  distinguished 
historian  for  Beccaria's  Crimes  and  Punishments,  and 
by  another  for  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  It 
is  true  that  these  three  books  represent  such  precious 
conquests  of  thought  that  they  seem  to  stand  by  them- 
selves. .  .  .  But,  effective  as  Beccaria's  book  was  in 
the  long  struggle  of  humanity  against  torture  in  pro- 
cedure and  penalty,  it  was  but  one  of  many  as  strong 
or  stronger — among  these  being  the  works  of  Thom- 
asius  and  Voltaire.  And  powerful  for  good  as  Adam 
Smith's  work  has  been  against  unreason  in  legislation 
and  administration,  the  claim  ])ut  forth  for  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  hardly  be  re- 
newed in  the  twentieth.  To  say  nothing  of  doubts 
regarding  the  system  of  political  economy  which 
Adam  Smith  advocated,  it  is  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  work  of  Grotius  was  on, a  yet  higher  plane,  was 
obedient  to  more  lofty  ideals,  and  is  today  producing 
wider  and  deeper  results  for  the  good  of  all  man- 
kind." (White:  Seven  Great  Statesmen,  101.)  Truly 
the  steady  on-marching  of  history  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  Grotius  tempts  us  to  apply  the  adjec- 
tive used  by  the  great  German  philosopher  Leibnitz, 
and  to  hail  the  author  of  Tlic  Rights  of  War  and 
Peace  as  "the  incomparable  Grotius!"  Would  that 
this  touching  of  his  dry  bones  might  quicken  us  to  a 
life  of  new  vision,  new  culture,  new  tolerance,  new 
courage,  new  sacrifice ! 
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The  same:  The  Logic  of  International  Conciliation.  In- 
ternational Conciliation  Bulletin  No.  14. 

Harald   Hoffding:    A   History  of   Modern  Philosophy, 

II,  57,  367,  504.  Published  bv  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  1900. 

Frederick  W.  Holls:  The  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  533-562.  Published  bv  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1900. 

International  Conciliation.  Bulletins  3,  14  and  36.  Pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  Sub-station  84,  New  York. 

James  Kent:  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  four- 
teenth edition.  I,  15-18,  Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  1896. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  :    Miscellaneous  Works. 

The  same:    The  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 

Sir  Henrv  Sumner  Maine:  International  Law,  2,  6,  13, 
21-24,  125-6.  Published  bv  Henrv  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1888. 

(John)  McClintock  &  (James)  Strong:  Cyclopsedia  of 
Biblical,  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  II,  870; 

III,  1017.   Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,.  New  York,  1891. 
John  Lawrence  von  Mosheim :    Institutes  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  Ancient  and  Modern  (''Mosheim's  Church  His- 
tory"),  III,  273,  279,  398,  437,  439.    (3  vols.)    Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York.  1841. 

John  Lothrop  Motlev :  Oldenbarnevelt. 

Benjamin  Rand:  The  Classical  Moralists,  206-212.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston,  1909. 

Rogge:  Bibliotheca  Grotiana,  fa-';sim.  Published  at  The 
Hague,  1883. 

James  Brown  Scott:  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences  oi 
1899  and  1907,  I,  index,  "Grotius."  Published  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  iBaltimore,  1909. 

The  same:  Editor  of  the  Works  of  Hugo  Grotius  in 
the  Classics  of  International  Law.  Published  by  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment  for  International  Peace,  2  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Second  National  Peace  Congress,  Proceedings  of.  Ed- 
ited by  Charles  E.  Beals,  The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  30 
North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  :  The  Federation  of  the  World, 
170.   Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1899. 

Thomas  C.  Upham :  The  Manual  of  Peace,  255.  Pub- 
lished by  Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co.,  New  ^'ork.  1836,  and  Joseph 
Griffin,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1836. 


Walker:    A  Histor}'  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  I,  278  to 

end. 

William  Whewell :  Translation  of  Grotius:  De  Jure 
Belli  ac  Pacis,3  vols.   Published  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  1853. 

Andrew  D.  White:  Seven  Great  Statesmen,  53-110. 
Published  by  The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1912. 

The  same:  A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology  in  Christendom,  II,  134.  2  vols.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1910. 


The  Voice  From  the  Pew 


If  during  the  past  winter's  work  at  All  Souls  The 
\'oice  has  been  impelled  to  "break  into  song"  from 
thankfulness,  how  impossible  would  it  be  to  refrain 
after  such  a  day  as  this  thirteenth  day  of  April,  when 
from  beginning  to  end  we  have  been  concerned  with 
such  a  high  theme  as  the  story  of  Job,  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  unselfish,  uncalculating  services  of  those 
instrumental  in  presenting  the  same  story  in  drama- 
tization by  the  children  of  the  Sunday  School.  Heart- 
ily do  I  sing  "JJow  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere 
living!"  Living  in  an  age  when  we  can  think,  and  be 
free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  consciences;  living 
when  the  drama  is  being  recognized  as  a  vital  factor 
in  education,  and  above  all,  living  within  reach  of 
Lincoln  Centre,  All  Souls  Church  and  the  tutelage 
of  its  pastor,  whose  intrepidity  and  prophetic  insight 
have  made  possible  this  joyous  life  of  thought,  study 
and  service  culminating  in  today's  study  of  Job. 

The  day  dawned  brightly — "too  brightly  for  a 
good  congregation,"  I  remarked  to  myself  Cassandra- 
like ;  but  great  was  my  delight  to  see  my  prophesy 
fail,  for  an  unusually  large  congregation  listened  to 
our  pastor's  incomparable  sermon  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment poem,  Job,  that  is  now  classed  with  those  other 
masterpieces  of  literature — studies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  soul — yEschylus'  Prometheus,  Dante's  Di- 
vine Comedy,  Victor  Hugo's  Jean  Val  Jean,  Goethe's 
Faust,  Byron's  Manfred,  and  Hamlet  and  King  Lear. 
Each  of  these  typifies  the  spirit  of  man  grappling  with 
the  verities  of  life. 

Mr.  Jones  in  the  morning's  discourse  lifted  us  to 
heights  of  the  spirit  never  before  attained  (it  seemed 
to  the  writer),  as  he  read  into  Job's  self-defense  and 
self-justification  the  self-assurance  of  a  truly  noble 
life,  one  who  would  not  cringe  before  his  accusers — 
the  kind  (  ?)  and  self-righteous  neighbors  who  came  to 
comfort  him.  Mr.  Jones  characterized  the  comfort- 
ing friends  as  the  good  orthodox  deacons,  who,  of 
course,  saw  a  direct  connection  between  Job's  afflic- 
tions and  some  secret  sin.  This  sermon  was  in  a 
measure  a  preparation  for  the  afternoon's  dramati- 
zation of  the  book ;  but  if  I  can  convey  the  uplift 
that  the  whole  service  gave  to  the  whole  of  that 
large  congregation  I  shall  be  glad. 

Not  a  small  part  of  the  spiritual  uplift  of  each 
morning's  service  is  due  to  the  general  service-pro- 
gram— the  hymns,  poem  and  music ;  and  this  morn- 
ing's hymns,  with  Miss  Borden's  choice  of  Mendel- 
ssohn's St.  Paul  as  oftertoire  solo,  were  particularly 
appropriate. 

But  the  flowering  of  the  week's  studies  of  Job  was 
the  dramatization  of  the  poem  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Kuhns  and  its  rendition  by  the  children  of  the  Sun- 
day School.  No  change  of  text  occurred,  only  as 
elimination  to  meet  the  recjuirements  of  time.  The 
whole  was  visualized  by  Mr.  Kuhns.  who  trained 
the  performers  to  a  noble  conception     and  artistic 
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rendition  of  the  poem  ahnost  unbehevable — to  one 
who  did  not  see  it.  Mr.  Kuhns  was  assisted  by  his 
wife  and  family,  all  of  whom  were  most  generous 
of  their  time ;  and  as  I  listened  to  these  young  people 
in  their  sincere  and  dignified  action  I  thought  of  the 
incomputable  influence  of  these  months  of  study  and 
drill ;  of  the  nobility  and  generosity  of  the  service 
of  the  director  and  his  assistants,  and  again  I  saw 
the  "beams  of  the  little  candle"  glimmering,  glim- 
mering, glimmering^ — on,  out  through  this  "naughty 
world"  into  infinity.  Wiio  can  guess  what  this  drill 
and  memorizing  may  mean  to  these  young  people? 
The  performance  was  rendered  more  beautiful  and 
realistic  by  the  singing,  in  Hebrew,  of  the  Lament,  by 
a  Cantor  from  a  West  Side  Jewish  synagogue,  whose 
fine  voice  thrilled  the  great  audience  with  its  fervor 
and  dramatic  intensity. 

The  cast  and  movement  of  the  play  was  as  follows : 
The  Voice  of  Jehovah. 

Satan   (Tlie  A(h-ersary),  Guarchan  S])irit  of  the  Earth 

 Bradley  Iligbic 

Job  Collins  Reed 

Wife  of  Job   Helen  Johnson 

I'Mrst  Messenger   Theodore  Parker 

Second  Messenger   John  Main 

Third  Messenger   John  Bailey 

I'onrth  Messenger   Samuel  Allison 

Kbnhaz   the  Temanite  )   '  (  Harold  Gavett 

Bildad  the  Shuhite....  [  I-'riends  of  Jol)-j  Lambert  Penhallow 
Zopiiar  the  Naamathite  ^  '...William  Douglas 

Elilui  the  Buzitc   Robert  .\dlcr 

Villagers,  Shepherds,  Water  C  arriers,  etc. 
Prelude — The  Mountain  Top. 

Scene  I — Before  the  Tent  of  Job  in  the  Land  of  Uz. 
Interlude — The  Mountain  Top. 
Scene  H — An  Ash  Movmd  Outside  the 'Village. 
And  now,  at  the  close  of  this  full,  rich  day,  having 
touched  hand  and  shoulder  of  thoughtful,  unselfish 
and  loyal  men  and  women  who  generously  serve  that 
other  lives  may  be  enriched,  I  sing  again : 
"How  good  is  man's  life — the  mere  living!  How 
fit  to  employ 

All  the  heart  and  tlic  soul,  and  the  senses  forever 
in  joy!" 

Viva  Voce. 


IN  APRIL 


If  I  am  slow  forgetting. 

It  is  because  the  sun 
Has  such  old  tricks  of  setting 

When  April  davs  are  done. 

The  soft  spring  sunlight  traces 
Old  patterns — green  and  gold  ; 

The  flowers  have  no  new  faces, 
The  very  buds  are  old ! 

If  I  am  slow  forgetting — 

Ah,  well,  come  back  and  see 
The  same  old  sunbeams  petting 

My  garden-plots  and  me. 

Come  smell  the  green  things  growing. 

The  boxwood  after  rain  ; 
See  where  old  beds  are  showing 

Their  slender  spears  again. 

At  dusk,  that  fosters  dreaming^ 

Come  back  at  dusk  and  rest, 
And  watch  our  old  star  gleaming 

Against  the  primrose  west. 
Harper's  Magazine  — Margaret  Lee  Ashley. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  Religion 

19  12—1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

vn. 

NAHUM. 

Tk.xt  :  "Behold  upon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  him 
that  hringeth  good  tidings, 

That  puhUsheth  peace!"  _Nahum  i:.S. 

We  drop  now,  in  the  story  of  the  Jews,  in  round 
numbers  one  hundred  years  to  the  prophet  Nahum. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  the  difference  that  one  hundred 
years  can  make  and  it  probably  made  more  difference 
then  than  now.  The  details  of  life  of  individuals  and 
nations  are  preserved  more  accurately  each  year  by 
the  pen,  tlie  telegraph  and  other  arts.  This  little  book 
can  l)e  read  in  five  minutes.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  author  save  what  the  title  line  tells  and  that  was 
added  by  an  editorial  hand  many  years  later. 

The  Prophecy  Conccniing  NineveJi.  The  Book  of 
the  Prophecy  of  Nahnin.  the  lUkoshite." — We  do  not 
even  know  where  Elkosii  was.  It  has  been  located 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  also  as  a  suburb  of 
Nineveh,  some  eight  hundred  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
Some  New  Testament  interpreters  have  liked  to  fancy 
that  Nahum  is  ])erpetuated  in  the  word  Capernaum, 
a  village  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  that 
is' only  a  fanciful  supposition.  The  date  of  this  little 
tract  can  be  ascertained  within  sixty  years  and  that 
is  a  pretty  good  guess.  Aside  from  an  internal  evi- 
dence of  language,  it  was  clearly  written  after  the 
fall  of  Thebes,  which  was  in  664  B.  C.,  for  the 
prophet  holds  up  Thebes  as  an  example.  It  was  also 
written  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  for  he  predicts 
that  fall. 

Thus  located  in  time,  this  book  becomes  an  inter- 
esting study,  not  for  its  religious  spirit  but  because 
the  author  was  a  tremendous  hater.  He  denounces 
the  Ninevites  with  great  gusto.  He  is  an  intense  Jew, 
a  great  believer  that  his  are  tlie  people,  and  he  is  so 
patriotic  that  he  can  see  nothing  but  triumph  in 
store  for  them.  But  he  was  mistaken. 

Other  elements  in  this  book  beside  the  bigotry  of 
race  claims  and  pretenses,  are,  a  vindictive  spirit 
toward  the  Ninevites  and  a  narrow  estimate  of  Je- 
hovah. 

Nevertheless  scholars  pronounce  this  book  an  elegant 
bit  of  literature,  a  fine  illustration  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
As  poetry  then,  not  history,  nor  religion,  it  is  worthy 
of  study.  It  is  non-ethical  from  our  standpoint,  but 
Driver  says : 

Nahum's  poetry  is  fine.  Of  all  the  prophets  he  is  the  one 
who  in  dignity  and  force  approaches  most  nearly  to  Isaiah. 
His  descriptions  are  singularly  picturesque  and  vivid ;  his 
imagery  is  effective  and  striking ;  the  thought  is  always 
expressed  compactly;  the  parallelism  is  regular.  There  is 
no  trace  of  that  prolixity  of  style  which  becomes  soon  after- 
ward a  characteristic  of  prophets  of  the  Chaldean  period. 
The  book  of  Nahum  is  less  directly  spiritual  than  the  jprophe- 
cies  of  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah ;  yet  it  forcibly  brings  before 
us  God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  the  duty  of 
trust  in  him  as  the  avenger  of  wrong-doers,  the  sole  source 
of  securit}-  and  peace  to  those  who  love  him. 
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And  Noyes  says : 
He  predicts  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the 
Assjrians,  and  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  city 
of  their  enemies.  This  destruction  he  sets  forth  as  deter- 
mined against  them  by  God,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  not 
history.  He  does  not  indicate  the  manner  in  which,  or  the 
nation  by  which,  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  was  to  !je 
effected. 

Nahum  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  df  the  Hebrew 
poets.  What  he  has  left  constitutes  a  complete  and  regular 
poem,  distinguished  by  a  certain  classic  elegance,  which 
shows  that  care  and  study  were  united  with  genius  in  its 
production.  His  description  is  extremely  vivid,  and  his  lan- 
guage rich  and  forcible,  and  abounding  in  beautiful  images. 

Cornill  says : 
It  was  probabl}'  written  in  the  year  625,  when  the  Medes 
under  King  Phraortes  made  their  first  attack  on  Nineveh, 

but  did  not  accomplish  their  aim  In  a  religious  and 

prophetic  sense  the  contents  of  the  book  are  not  important, 
but  its  esthetic  and  poetical  value  is  on  that  account  higher, 
the  language  full  of  power  and  strength,  and  possessing  a 
pathos  and  fervor  which  only  true  passion  can  inspire.  It  is 
in  a  certain  measure  the  cry  of  distress  and  revenge  from 
all  the  nations  oppressed  and  downtrodden  by  that  detestable 
people,  which  is  here  re-echoed  to  us  with  irresistible  power 
from  the  book  of  Nahum. 

The  standpoint  of  Nahum  is  that  of  intense,  bitter 
shame  such  as  might  be  found  in  the  Irish  Fenian's 
bitter  resentment  against  Enghsh  indignities. 

Huzzab,  mentioned  in  Chapter  ii  :7,  was  probably 
Queen  of  Nineveh.  No-Ammon,  spoken  of  in  Chap- 
ter iii:8,  was  the  Egyptian  name  for  Thebes.  It  was 
called  Diespolis  by  the  Greeks. 

This  poem  sounds  strangely  inspired  in  view  of  the 
subsequent  story  of  Nineveh,  the  very  site  of  which 
was  lost  for  millenniums.  Its  location  has  been  redis- 
covered by  the  spade  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
It  7i'as  truly  a  prophecy  born  out  of  an  ethical  indigna- 
tion. But  the  other  side  of  the  prophecy  has  not 
been  so  true.  In  less  than  another  generation  the 
same  power  that  wiped  out  Nineveh  put  its  foot  on 
Jerusalem  also  and  carried  its  inhabitants  away  as 
prisoners. 

Nahum  needs  but  little  comment.  Sidney  Lanier, 
when  he  wrote  his  symphony,  was  a  brother  to  Amos 
and  Isaiah,  to  Micah  and  the  rest  of  them.  A  brother 
in  his  susceptibility  to  nature  and  his  sympathy  with 
human  nature. 

Do  you  begin  to  understand  why  this  Bible  is  a 
deathless  book?  But  it  has  been  badly  abused  in  the 
hands  of  its  friends.  If  Lanier's  poetry  was  written 
in  double  column,  fine  print,  solid,  you  know  how 
much  harder  it  would  be  to  get  great  joy  out  of  it. 

Nahum  is  a  book  for  fighters,  for  soldiers.  It  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  his  time. 

QUESTIONS  ON  NAHUM. 

1.  How  can  you  ascertain  the  date  of  this  book? 

2.  What  is  the  character  of  Nahum  as  shown  in  it? 

3.  What  can  you  say  of  the  style  of  the  book? 

4.  What  is  the  character  of  Hebrew  poetry? 

5.  What  is  known  of  the  writer? 

6.  What  has  been  conjectured  as  to  where  he  lived? 

7.  Why  is  the  book  interesting? 


A  recent  raid  in  New  York  City  resulted  in  the 
seizure  of  900  hummingbirds  and  many  gulls,  herons 
and  swifts,  which  were  offered  for  sale  in  disregard  of 
the  Shea  law  prohibiting  possession  for  sale  of  birds 
of  the  same  families  as  birds,  native  to  the  state  of 
New  York. 


The  Study  Table 

SPRING  BOOKS 

From  the  Macmillans  l  get  a  number  of  worth  while 
books :  "The  Feet  of  the  Furtive,"  by  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts  for  one.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger 
of  Mr.  Roberts  writing  too  many  books  about  animals. 
Each  one  comes  out  better  than  the  last,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  The  illustrations  by  Paul  Bran- 
son are  worthy  of  the  book.  Mr.  Roberts'  style  is  as 
good  English  as  I  have  found  in  the  last  year's  re- 
viewing, clear  as  the  dawn  and  strong  as  noonday. 

Albert  Edwards,  who  recently  sent  us  "A  Man's 
World,"  from  the  same  press,  sends  us  now  one  of 
the  invaluable  books  of  the  season.  It  is  entitled 
"Comrade  Yetta,"  and  to  give  one  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  labor  side  of  the  present  day  problem 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better  book.  As  a  story  it 
is  fascinating  on  every  page.  For  good  English  I  could 
quote  passage  after  passage  beautiful  and  strong  coin- 
bined  with  thoughts  that  startle  and  convince.  But 
what  pleases  me  most  in  this  book  is  that  it  is  the 
gospel  of  work.  We  have  got  in  some  way  to  get  out 
of  the  inferno  of  shirk.  Say  what  you  will  about  it, 
our  young  people  are  not  brought  up  to  honest  labor. 
Nearly  all  the  drive  means  getting  somebody  else  to 
work  for  us.  Our  whole  school  system  teaches  the 
dishonor  of  toil ;  and  «ur  churches  are  just  as  full  of 
sneaking  pride  as  the  schools,  and  it  is  mistaken  every- 
where for  piety. 

If  you  want  a  volume  that  justly  discusses  what  is 
now  called  psychotherapeutics,  or  mind  and  health, 
get  a  volume  from  Macmillans  entitled  "Mind  and 
Health,"  with  an  examination  of  some  systems  of 
divine  healing,  by  Prof.  Edward  E.  Weaver  of  Clark 
University,  having  an  introduction  by  President  Hall. 
It  will  not  do  to  let  go  .of  this  topic.  We  are  coming 
to  the  time  when  healing  as  a  mind  operation  will  be 
comprehended  as  a  matter  quite  out  of  debate.  We 
shall  then  understand  Jesus  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
healing,  and  we  shall  understand  each  other  from  the 
standpoint  of  killing  or  saving  by  our  mental  con- 
ditions. 

Robert  Herrick,  who  has  shown  his  capacity  for  put- 
ting into  print  disintegrating  stuflf,  is  really  capable  of 
doing  better  work.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  read 
his  last  book,  "One  Woman's  Life,"  it  is  an  uplook 
from  his  previovis  volumes.  We  fairly  have  a  right  to 
ask  to  be  excused  from  highly  wrought  sensualism. 
We  get  enough  of  it  in  social  life,  and  in  our  indi- 
vidual efforts  to  build  the  permanent.  We  have  gone 
through  a  rather  long  age  of  vulgarized  sociality. 
Nearly  all  of  our  really  honest  authors  are  veering 
away  to  something  clean  and  wholesome.  We  cannot 
help  wishing  them  success.  There  is  no  excuse,  how- 
ever, for  anyone's  reading  a  book  in  these  days  that 
is  not  in  the  highest  class  of  literature. 

From  Macmillans  I  also  get  "Concert  Pitch,"  by 
Frank  Danby.  These  stories  do  not  seem  to  me  very 
natural,  nor  etninently  interesting.  Something  of  the 
sort  has  been  said  before  a  good  many  times ;  and  for 
my  part,  when  the  dice  are  shaken  again,  it  is  all  the 
same  to  me  whether  it  comes  up  double  six  or  six  two. 

From  the  same  house  I  have  received  a  volume  of 
stories  by  Betty  Yon  Der  Goes,  entitled  "A  Neces- 
sity of  Life  and  Other  Stories."  These  are  all  stories 
of  society  people,  and  the  first  one  I  did  not  like :  but 
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all  the  rest  so  far  seem  to  be  clean,  fresh,  readable 
and  valuable.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  ejcceedingly 
good  in  style  and  spirit.  But  after  all  there  is  no  life 
worth  talking  about  except  that  life  which  accom- 
plishes some  thing,  the  busy  life  loaded  with  duty  as 
a  tray  is  loaded  with  eatables.  I  have  lived  eighty 
years,  and  if  I  had  my  choice  I  would  never  take  the 
position  of  a  wealthy  citizen  who  had  not  had  to  make 
the  ends  meet  with  economy  and  industry.  I  see  noth- 
ing in  the  life  that  is  not  care-ridden  that  is  worth  the 
while.  Best  of  all  is  it  to  be  trained  to  a  country 
home  making,  where  you  may  escai)e,  if  you  will,  a 
large  burden  of  social  trivialities.  We  are  coming  to 
the  day  when  we  can  say  "Mrs.  Farmer,  your  position 
in  command  of  the  brooks  and  the  birds,  and  the  trees 
and  the  flowers,  is  higher  tlian  that  of  a  princess  or 
queen." 

"Training  the  Boy"  is  another  Macmillaii  book,  of 
the  highest  quality.  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  ever 
find  my  own  tastes,  and  largely  my  own  life,  so  por- 
trayed in  another  man's  book.  The  autlior  is  William 
A.  McKeevcr,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  This  is  a  crowded  book 
analyzing  the  boy  and  his  needs,  and  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  him,  marvelously  well.  You  see  that  the  in- 
tent of  these  modern  educational  books  is  "salvation." 
That  dear  old  word  no  longer  means  saving  a  whip- 
persnapper  from  deserved  fate  in  some  other  world, 
but  rescuing  him  from  being  spoiled  right  here  and 
now,  in  our  public  schools,  and  in  and  by  our  churches. 
There  is  a  magnificent  struggle  abroad  to  get  rid  of 
false  estimates  of  both  the  boy  and  his  training.  To 
review  this  book  would  be  simply  to  write  it  over. 
I  prefer  simply  to  say  to  my  readers,  Here  is  a  vol- 
ume of  wit,  wisdom  and  timeliness. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
Books  That  Regenerate 

An  ever  swelling  flood  of  books  is  coming  upon  us. 
Where  they  are  to  be  stowed  is  the  problem  of  our 
librarians.  Imagine  the  size  of  the  stacks  that  will  be 
needed  to  contain  them  a  hundred  years  from  now. 
They  are  in  large  part  brilliant  books.  The  world 
never  produced  so  many  original,  lucid,  well  written 
volumes  as  are  turned  out  from  the  press  each  year. 
But  we  cannot  read  them  all.  What  shall  we  choose 
for  our  limited  hours  of  reading  from  these  books, 
from  the  old  and  the  new? 

There  is  a  test  many  are  finding  of  value.  Some 
books  tire  our  minds  ;  others  invigorate.  We  must  read 
many  a  tiresome  vohmie  for  the  information  it  con- 
tains. It  is  technically  though  tediously  useful.  Read- 
ing for  the  sake  of  knowledge  is  necessary.  But  read- 
nig  for  life's  sake  is  more  necessary.  Science  for 
science's  sake,  ^rt  for  art's  sake  are  slogans  of  the 
past.  Now  it  is  science,  art,  reading,  for  life's  sake. 
Some  admirably  written  books  on  science,  history, 
social  science,  leave  us  mentally  weary.  Then  we  turn 
to  a  passage  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Drummond,  from 
Mr.  Dole's  "Coming  Religion,"  a  poem  of  Markham's 
or  of  perhaps,  some  spiritual  youth  who  has  incar- 
nated his  vision  of  tliCx  unseen  into  verses  which  are 
reproduced  upon  the  swiftly  passing  pages  of  a  maga- 
zine. Instantly  our  weariness  is  gone ;  a  flood  of  light, 
of  springtime,  breaks  through  our  minds ;  a  lark  begins 
singing  in  our  hearts ;  good-will  and  peace  descend 
through  our  inner  skies  ;  we  are  regenerated:  This  is 


the  kind  of  reading  that  makes  all  things  new.  When 
we  have  a  margin  of  choice  is  not  this  the  book  to 
select 

Books  on  theology,  i)hilosoi)hy,  economics,  seldom 
possess  this  life-giving  quality.  Ilarnack's  "What  Is 
Christianity?",  Bowen's  "Resurrection,"  Jones'  "Stud- 
ies in  Mystical  Religion"  approach  it.  Emerson's 
essays  and  poems  are  often  aglow  with  its  presence. 
But  the  works  that  contain  it  in  most  effective  degree 
are  the  Bibles  of  the  world,  and  the  great  books  of 
devotion,  such  as  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  Brother  Law- 
rence's "Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God,"  the  Jour- 
nal of  John  Woolman,  and  that  most  pure  and  exalt- 
ing of  all  the  devotional  books  of  Christendom,  "The- 
ologia  Germanica."  In  the  last  few  years  there  have 
appeared  from  the  pens  of  the  inspired  Bahai  teach- 
ers, Baha  '  ullah  and  Abdul  Baha,  words  that  possess 
this  regenerative  touch  in  superlative  degree.  These 
are  now  transfiguring  the  character  of  the  people  of 
Persia,  turning  their  ignorance  into  knowledge,  preju- 
dice into  understanding,  selfishness  into  love,  with  a 
power  unseen  in  the  orient  for  centuries.  The  "Hid- 
den Words"  of  Baha  '  ullah  fairly  envelope  the  mind 
of  a  rtceptive  spirit  with  heavenly  light  and  love. 

Wherever  we  find  such  books  we  find  life.  A  few 
pages,  called  "The  Gospels,"  turned  the  course  of  his- 
tory. The  word  of  a  Jesus  is  creative — it  makes  a 
new  humanity.  What  all  the  learning  and  intellectual 
brilliance  of  the  Greek  philosophers  could  not  accom- 
plish the  words  of  Jesus  afifectcd  with  ease.  In  short, 
some  books  contain  simply  ideas.  They  are  instruc- 
tive ;  but  cold  ideas  have  never  moved  the  world,  even 
though  they  spring  from  the  intellect  of  a  Plato. 
Other  books  contain  that  superior  dimension  of  men- 
tal life  which  we  call  insight,  love,  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
they  recreate  the  face  of  human  history.  Some  words 
are  as  a  transparent  garment  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
miracle  is  ever  new.  When  wc  read  tlrose  words  with 
pure  heart  we  are  reborn. 

When  books  come  thick  and  fast  why  not  choose, 
as  far  as  we  can,  those  that  bring  to  our  minds  the 
light  and  love  of  the  upper  world?  Their  pages  are 
outwardly  like  those  of  other  books,  but  from  them 
we  win  the  spiritual  dynamic  that  puts  weariness  to 
flight,  routs  our  fears,  transforms  duty  into  joy,  and 
lifts  social  service  into  the  love  of  God.  They  contain 
as  it  were  the  spirit  of  very  God,  and  we  say  of  a 
truth  that  they  are  inspired. 

Urbana,  III.  Albert  R.  Vail. 


Books  Received 


G.  P.  Piitiiain's  Sons 

An  Interpretation  of  Rudolf  Eucken's  Philosophy,  by  W. 

Tudor  Jones,  $1.50. 
Protestanism  and  Progress,  by  Ernest  Troeltsch,  $1.50  net. 
Bible  Readings  in  the  Earlv  Church,  by  Adolph  Harnack, 
$1.50  net. 

Who  Laughs  Last,  by  Ashton  Hilliers,  $1.35  net. 

The  Port  of  Dreams,  by  Miriam  Alexander,  $1.35  net. 

The  Positive  Evolution  of  Religion,  bv  Frederick  Harri- 
son, $2.00  net. 

Ashes  and  Sparks,  by  Percy  White,  $1.25  net. 

Modern  Philosophy,  by  A.  "W.  Benn,  75c  net. 

The  Burning  Question,  by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  $1.25  net. 

Along  the  Road,  by  Arthur  C. -  Benson,  $1.50  net. 

The  Peace  Movement  of  America,  by  Julius  Moritzen. 

Rahel  Varnhagen,  by  Ellen  Key,  $1.50  net. 

New  Comedies,  by  Lady  Gregory.  $1.50  net. 

The  Adventures  of  Miss  Gregorv.  h\  Percival  Gibban, 
$1.35  net. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Gauntry,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 
FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FREEDOM 


Hghts  of  the  negroes  are  often  violated. 
Emancipation  has  not  been  completed; 
there  is  even  danger  of  reaction. 

"Happily  there  arc  earnest  men  and 
women  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 
Xorth  who  are  alive  to  these  dangers 
and  shortcomings,  and  who  are  work- 
ing with  and  for  the  black  man,  for 
justice  to  the  latter.  There  is  a  Uni- 
versity Commission  on  Southern  Race 
Questions  in  the  South  which  is  inves- 
tigating the  industrial,  moral  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  negro  and  seek- 
ing to  further  his  advance.  There  are 
societies  to  prevent  lynching  and  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  negroes.  Lead- 
ers are  raising  their  voices  against  in- 
justice in  every  form  and  public  senti- 
ment is  being  created  that  cannot  fail 
to  affect  legislation  and  judicial  deci- 
sions in  a  wholesome  way." 

By  way  of  comparison  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  Italy's  population  of  35,000,000 
it  is  said  only  57  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  women  can  read 
and  write  and  that  of  the  20,000,000 
population  of  Spain  only  37  per  cent 
can  read  and  write. 


The  following  interesting  statistics 
regarding  the  industrial  and  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  Negro  in  their 
fiftj'  years  of  freedom  is  taken  from 
The  Chautauquaii,  April  3.  Quoting 
in  turn  from  the  Southern  W orkman, 
it  says : 

"During  the  past  fifty  years  there  has 
been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  wealth  of 
the  negroes  of  the  South.  This  increase 
has  been  especially  marked  in  the  past 
ten  years,  during  which  time  the  value 
of  the  domestic  animals  which  they 
own  increased  from  $85,216,337  to 
$177,273,785,  or  107  per  cent.;  poultry 
from  $3,788,792  to  $5,113,756,  or  35  per 
cent ;  implements  and  machinery  from 
$18,586,225  to  $367,831,418,  or  98  per 
cent;  land  and  buildings  from  $69,636,- 
420  to  $273,501,665,  or  293  per  cent. 
From  1900  to  1910  the  total  value  of 
farm  property  owned  by  the  colored 
farmers  of  the  South  increased  from 
$177,404,688  to  $492,898,218,  or  177  per 
cent.' 

"In  1863  the  total  wealth  of  the  ne- 
groes in  this  country  was  about  $20,- 
000,000.  Now  the  total  wealth  is  over 
$700,000,000.  No  other  emancipated 
people  have  made  so  great  a  progress 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  Russian  serfs 
were  emancipated  in  1861.  Fiftv  vears 
after  it  was  found  that  M.OOO'.OOO  of 
them  had  accumulated  about  $500,000,- 
000  worth  of  property  or  about  $46 
per  capita,  an  average  of  $200  per  fam- 
ily. Fifty  years  after  their  emancipa- 
tion only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  were  able  to  read  and 
write.  After  fifty  years  of  freedom  the 
negroes  of  the  United  States  have  ac- 
cumulated over  $700,000,000  worth  of 
property,  or  about  $70  per  capita,  which 
is  an  average  of  $350  per  family.  After 
fifty  years  of  freedom  70  per  cent  '^f 
them  have  some  education  in  books." 

"This  is  very  encouraging,"  says  The 
Chautauquan.  "But  there  are  seamy 
sides  to  the  situation.  Xcgro  schools 
are  too  often  poor  and  inefficient.  In 
the  cities  there  is  much  discrimination 
against  negro  labor.  There  is  agitation 
in  the  North  for  school  segregation,  or 
separate  schools  for  negro  children. 
Politically  the  majority  of  the  negro 
population   is   disfranchiserl.    The  civil 


A  Running  Mate 
for  the 
Kitchen  Range 


We  are  seHing  a  little  "Kitchen  Heater"  to  be 
hitched  up  on  the  "off  side"  of  a  gas  range. 


"Hooked  double"  they  make  a 
great  pair.  In  cold  weather 
the  range  needs  help  to 
keep  the  kitchen  warm. 

This  is  just  what  the  little 
kitchen  heater  does  —  it 
supplies  the  heat  to  keep 
the  kitchen  warm  and  cozy 
while  the  faithful  range 
gives  all  of  its  heat  to  the 
cooking  of  the  dinner. 

The  total  expense  is  only  just 
what  it  was  when  you  used 
the  range  alone  in  the  Sum- 
mer. For,  strange  to  say, 
the  little  heater,  while  it  will 
burn  coal  or  coke,  will  do 
just  as  well  on  short  rations 


of  waste  paper  and  garbage. 
You  simply  throw  in  the 
paper  and  garbage  you 

commonly  carry  to  the  alley  — 
throw  it  in  two  or  three  times  a 
day  and  the  appliance  yields  all 
the  heat  needed  for  an  ordinary 
sized  kitchen. 

Think  of  what  this  means — it  means 
that  you  can  cook  all  winter  on  a 
gas  range,  entirely  free  from 
the  drudgery  of  handling  wood, 
coal,  ashes  and  dirt.  At  the  same 
time  you  can  heat  your  kitchen 
with  waste  you  generally  tote  out 
into  the  cold  and  wet. 

There  won't  be  a  home  in  this  city 
without  one  of  these  kitchen  heat- 
ers when  the  people  learn  about 
them.  We  expect  to  install  thirty 
thousand  this  spring — better  order 
one  now  before  the  rush  season. 


THE  PEOPLES  GAS  LIGHT  &  COKE  COMPANY 
Peoples  Gas  Building 
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$53,000.00 

BEING  GIVEN 


AWAY 


to  those  who  act  as 
the  local  representa- 
tives of  EVERYBODY'S 
MAGAZINE    and  THE 
DELINEATOR  — all  in  addition 
to  liberal  eomniissions.  Let  us  sliow 
you  how  you  can 

Secure  a  Share 


simply  by  forwarding  the  subscriptions  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  collecting  the  renewals  of  our 
present  subscribers.  Try  for  THIS  month's  prizes.  There 
are  lots  of  prizes  that  can  -be  won  only  by  persons  living  in 
towns  same  size  as  your  own.  Write  at  once  to  the 

BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Butterick  Building,  New  York  City 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L,  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr,  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  call  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


Telephone  Central  3739 

32  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


Chicago,  111. 


Thursday,  April  17. 

PROCTOR  ACADEMY 
Andover,  N.  H. 

A  school  for  boys  and  grirls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracing  air.  Central  heating  and 
ligrhtingf  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantages. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  College  Preparatory, 
Agricultural,  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  $250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address 

FRANCIS  TREADWAY  CLAYTON,  Principal 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 


Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 


Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  In  the  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Elfficient  Delivery 


THE  ARYAN 

The  Hindu  Paper  of  Canada 

Published  at  630  Speed  Avenue 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


Send  your  subscription  and  write  for 
advertising  rates  to 
S.  SINGH.  Managing  Editor. 


U^ENWOOD  FLORAL  Co. 

TK         HENRY  HILMERS,  Prop. 

?1  one  Oakland  78.     1117  E.  47th  Street 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 

Tel.  Douglas  3882  Est.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 

Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 
3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue, 
CHICAGO 

The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum 
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Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Founded  1904 

Aims  at  thorough  and  scientific 
scholarship ;  emphasizes  the  ap- 
plication of  religious  ideals  to  mu- 
nicipal and  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual life;  gives  complete  prepara- 
tion for  the  modern  ministry  and 
social  service.  It  works  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Divinity  Schools 
and  affords  an  unusually  wide 
choice  of  courses.  Open  to  both 
sexes. 

The  year  begins  August  19,  1913. 
Write  for  the  Register  and  com- 
plete information  to  the  President. 


EARL  MORSE  WILBUR,  D.  D., 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiEul  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.     References  exchanged. 

Address 

''HICKORY  CREST" 

Seneca    -    -    South  Carolina 


/I  MAGAZlHEvIj^UGHTEn; 

THE  FPS^IIEST  OF  ALL  THE  FIXST  MKUZINES 
^^i;::^'J.-*riiiiful  of  wholesome  wit  and  humor.  Join  the 
^^Wt  cam  paignforOne  511  llioasubscribers  by  sending 

qV^^^—  CENTS  Id  a__  Yoar  oi-fi-^e(6) 

^  m~i  ™  Coin  for  VIIC  iCal  separate 
enbscriptlons  for  tl.OO.  rorelgn  sub'ne,  25  '^ents  extra. 
THOIIFSOS'S  ■AaiZCiE,  Dept.     ,328  Federal  St.,  Chicago 


The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
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THE  TRUE  STRENGTH  OF  NATIONS 


There  is  something  primitive,  crude  and  unprogressive 
in  the  spectacle  of  a  civilized  nation,  composed  of  millions 
of  clever  people,  trusting  for  its  defense  to  forts  and  ships. 
With  all  the  resources  of  business,  of  science,  of  thought, 
to  depend  on  force  today  is  a  lazy,  even  cowardly,  shirk- 
ing of  the  higher  possibilities  of  national  strength.  To  be 
surrounded  by  "gunmen"  holding  the  drop  on  all  com- 
mercial rivals  is  a  sorry  conception  of  a  nation's  great- 
ness. This  attitude  has  been  as  destructive  to  England's 
own  peace  of  mind  as  it  has  been  menacing  to  the  world's 
welfare.  For  our  republic  to  follow  an  example  like  this 
would   be   an   ignominious   surrender   of   democracy  to 

mediaevalism.  n    •  j  c*       r  j 

— David  Starr  Jordan. 


And  now  an  English  dramatist  advocates  permitting 
those  attending  theaters  to  smoke  during  the  per- 
formance, hoping  thereby  to  fill  the  fast  dissemi- 
nating seats.  The  next  thing,  we  may  hear  of  an 
invitation,  on  the  part  of  up-to-date  preachers,  to 
their  gentlemen  auditors  to  light  their  cigars  in  order 
that  they  may  better  enjoy  the  sermon, — to  say 
nothing  more.   

California  has  summoned  the  cheerful  and  cheery 
meadowlark  into  court  and  called  upon  it  to  give 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  convicted  as  an  enemy 
of  the  farmer  and  be  taken  from  the  list  of  protected 
birds.  Learned  professors  have  been  doing  detective 
work  and  it  is  found  that  the  meadowlark  does  know 
how  to  find  a  luscious  seed  planted  by  the  farmer's 
hand  for  othfer  purposes,  but  for  every  one  quart  of 
grain  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  charming  marauder, 
there  is  to  be  found  one  and  three-quarter  quarts  of 
insects  stored  away  in  his  crop ;  thus  this  bird  fights 
the  battle  with  pests  more  successfully  than  any 
man  made  contrivances  devised  by  the  university.  So 
the  verdict  is, — the  meadowlark  must  live,  and  the 
wanton  boy  must  point  his  murderous  gun  in  other 
directions.   

This  week  the  centennial  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  is 
being  celebrated.  On  the  twenty-third  day  of  April, 
1813,  was  born,  in  a  country  physician's  home,  one 
who  by  virtue  of  a  small  but  stalwart  body  and  a 
conquering  mind,  won  the  title  of  the  "Little  Giant," 
which  name  will  be  forever  associated  with  the 
greater  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "the  rail  splitter." 
In  a  sense  Douglas  justified  the  newspaper  title  of 
"The  Man  Who  Made  Lincoln,"  for  he  was  the  steel 
that  tried  the  temper  of  Lincoln's  blade.  Never  was 
a  rivalry  more  persistently  fought  to  the  clear,  and 
the  great  contest  will  ever  stand  as  a  high  battle, 
where  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  contestants  were 
l)rought  out.  unsoiled  by  personal  animosity  and  vulgar 


hatred.  Said  Lincoln  in  1856:  "I  affect  no  contempt 

for  the  high  eminence  he  has  reached  I 

would  rather  stand  on  that  eminence  than  wear  the 
richest  crown  that  ever  pressed  a  monarch's  brow." 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Douglas  said  to  Henry  Wilson, 
in  Washington,  regarding  Mr.  Lincoln:  "He  is  an 
able  and  an  honest  man,  one  of  the  noblest  men  of 
the  nation.  I  have  been  in  Congress  sixteen  years 
and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Senate  I  would  not  rather 
encounter  in  debate."  As  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
tention of  the  two  great  debaters  history's  comment 
is  adequately  expressed  in  the  sentence:  "Douglas 
after  the  great  bout  in  1858  won  the  Senatorship,  but 
Lincoln  two  years  later  won  the  Presidency."  Doug- 
las was  the  victor  on  the  short  race,  Lincoln  won  out 
on  the  long  race.  When  Lincoln  took  the  solemn  oath 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  held  his  hat.   

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mary  O'Connor  Newell's 
sketch  entitled,  "In  Court  with  Chicago's  Mother 
Judge,"  published  in  last  Sunday's  Record-Herald, 
has  not  found  a  wider  reading  constitutency  and  a 
more  permanent  place  than  that  secured  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Sunday  issue  of  a  daily  paper.  That 
"Mother  Judge"  is  Miss  Mary  Bartelme.  .who  for 
sixteen  years  has  been  public  guardian  for  Cook 
County,  and  whose  main  business  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  small  properties  of  orphan  children.  Miss  Bartel- 
me has  been  the  maiden-mother  of  unnumbered  boys 
and  girls  through  all  these  years.  When  Judge  Pinck- 
ney,  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  made  it  a  condition  that 
he  must  have  a  woman  assistant  to  handle  the  cases 
of  girls,  because,  as  he  said,  "I  find  I  never  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cases  of  delinquent  girls,".  Miss 
Bartelme  was  the  one  prepared  by  nature  and  by 
training  for  the  high  and  delicate  job.  A  thoroughly 
trained-  lawyer,  whose  native  power  had  been  sweet- 
ened and  strengthened  under  the  virile  ministry  of 
the  lamented  and  beloved  pastor  of  the  People's 
Church,  Hiram  W.  Thomas,  she  became' a  judge,  an 
interpreter  of  the  law,  prepared  by  the  gospel  of 
human  brotherhood  and  divine  Fatherhood.  Let  not 
Chicago's  place  in  civilization  or  its  contribution  to 
progressive  government  be  considered  settled  or  even 
stated  until  the  story  and  work  of  Miss  Bartelme  be 
known  and  her  contribution  be  estimated.  In  the 
presence  of  such  manifestation  of  power,  such  con- 
centration of  character,  such  persistency,  and  with  all 
such  modest  devotion,  the  woman's  cause  is  finding 
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its  truest  advocate.  Woman's  suffrage  comes  not  by 
violence  or  even  'with  observation,  but  with  service, 
ability,  and  a  devotion  that  looks  away  from  self. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Study  Section  of  the  Lincoln 
Centre  Fellowship,  held  April  14,  in  Emerson  Hall, 
a  special  executive  session  was  called,  over  which 
Mr.  Leroy  A.  Goddard,  president  of  the  State  National 
Bank,  presided,  the  following  resolutions  commending 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  J.  - 
Bryan,  in  his  policy  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  battle- 
ships during  his  term,  as  set  forth  in  his  speech  before 
the  Navy  League  at  its  eighth  annual  meeting,  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  instant,  in  Washington, — were  offered 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  Folk,  and  after  a  general  discussion  they 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  a  formal  speech  before  the  Navy  League,  on  the  evening 
of  April  11,  on  the  occasion  of  the  League's  eighth  annual 
banquet,  said  in  part : 

"If  we  can  convince  the  i)C()ple  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Navy  is  theirs,  and  that  .\()U  and  1  are  here  to  carry  out 
their  wishes  regarding  it.  1  shall  feel  that  my  services  have 
not  been  in  vain.  When  the  people  ask  for  a  large  Navy  we 
will  have  it.  and  not  till  then.  If  we  get  a  large  Navy  the 
people  must  realize  that  we  need  it.  We  are  endangering 
ourselves  by  under-estimating  and  minimizing  our  strength 
and  incorrectly  advertising  ourselves  as  weaklings." 

Whekas,  Mr.  William  J.  Rryan,  Secretary  of  State,  who 
was  the  last  speaker,  ]ia<i  tiie  courage  to  enter  a  mild  protest 
stemming  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  to  a  degree,  and  serving 
notice  on  the  League  and  on  the  country  that  he  would  not 
favor  more  battleships  unless  needed  to  repel  invasion,  and 
that  he  would  try  during  the  next  four  years  to  obviate  the 
need  of  battleships ; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  Secretary  William  J.  Bryan,  by  this  act  and 
speech,  manifested  broad  statesmanship,  and  merits  the  ap- 
probation and  support  of  the  American'  people  in  this  ex- 
pressed policy. 

That  lie  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  who  make 
and  tmmake  presidents,  cabinets  and  courts. 

That  we,  citizens  of  Chicago,  pledge  him  our  hearty 
support  in  his  efforts  to  show  the  Chancelleries  of  the  world 
that  disarmament  may  be  safely  accomplished,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  if  he  should,  in  a  considerable  degree,  succeed,  he 
will  have  done  much  for  the  struggling  millions  who  are 
weighted  down  with  the  burden  of  armaments  and  deprived 
of  opportunities  in  times  of  peace  because  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  war.  If  this  impetus  given  the  cause  of  disarma- 
ment should  grow  and  bear  fruit,  it  would  result  in  a  great 
emancipation  and  a  greater  emancipator  than  this  world  has 
ever  known  before. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting 
appoint  two  members  to  act  with  himself  as  a  committee  to 
transmit  these  resolutions  to  Secretary  of  State  Bryan. 


A  recent  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  contains  an  edi- 
torial of  much  significance  entitled  "The  Godless  Good 
and  Real  Religion."  There  is  nothing  in  the  argu- 
ment that  would  be  surprising  if  found  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  Unitarian  or  Universalist  paper,  or  even  in 
any  of  the  so-called  progressive  organs  of  other  de- 
nominations, but  when  the  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly 
enters  the  domain  of  theology  and  comes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  London  Spectator, — which  has  been  pub- 
lishing a  "seriously  intended  article"  on  the  "Godless 
Good,"- — it  is  a  significant  indication  that  not  heresy, 
but  orthodoxy,  is  now  on  the  defensive.    The  creeds 


are  objected  to  by  this  writer  on  the  ground  that  they 
"are  static  while  life  is  fluid."  He  says: 

Life  is  a  continuous  change,  a  living  demand  for  action, 
readjustment,  progress;  it  is  incessant  creation;  it  is  vital 
movement.  Nothing  is  still  but  death.  Unless,  then,  creeds 
move,  change,  adjust,  grow,  struggle,  man  must  continue  to 
meet  the  same  dilemma  that  he  faces  today.  His  creed  is 
outworn  and  will  not  tally  with  the  facts  or  the  demands  of 
reality. 

A  further  quotation  must  complete  our  notice  of 
an  article  that  indicates  how  far  the  thinking  world 
has  gone  beyond  a  confidence  in  dogmatic  formulas, 
such  as  that  represented  by  the  gory  confession  which 
the  great  capitalist,  recently  dead,  placed  as  a  pre- 
lude to  his  will.  In  that  instrument  he  sought  to 
perpetuate  a  family  inheritance  of  unnumbered  mil- 
lions, founded  upon  combinations,  complications,  in- 
tricacies and  mysteries  in  the  so-called  commercial 
world  whose  boundaries  can  scarcely  be  considered 
co-terminus  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  the  righteousness  belonging  thereto. 

The  great  value  of  religion  is  its  power  of  binding  to- 
gether human  souls.  The  flaw  in  the  sectarianism  now  so 
swiftly  passing  was  that  it  bound  together  a  few  in  intense 
antagonism  to  others.  But  the  mark  of  the  new  religious  tem- 
per is  peace,  tolerance,  inclusiveness,  a  wide  and  trustful  out- 
look, a  far  vision.  Fear,  division,  bitterness,  are  the  hall-marks 
of  the  conquered  sectarian.  We  can  believe  a  man  religious 
only  when  we  see  him  consider  himself  and  others  under  some 
universal  aspect;  when  we  see  pusliing  through  his  thought 
and  life  the  greater  power  that  breaks  down  barriers;  when 
we  see  in  his  daily  life  the  stirrings  of  eternal  life. 

We  may  find  this  in  the  disinterested  searchings  of  the 
scientist;  in  the  struggles  of  the  honest  doubter;  in  the  ever- 
renewed  effort  of  the  philosopher;  in  the  simple  man  who  has 
given  up  trying  to  think  out  the  scheme  of  existence,  but  is 
living  helpfully,  mercifully,  day  by  day.  But  in  one  place  we 
shall  not  find  the  marks  of  true  religion,  and  that  is  in  th« 
life  of  the  satisfied  believer  who  thinks  he  has  reached  the 
goal  and  is  yet  content  to  see  one  barrier  set  up  between 
himself  and  the  rest  of  life.  For  religion  extends  as  far  as 
the  Whole,  and  the  truly  religious  man  will  have  as  kindly 
a  smile  for  the  heading  "the  godless  good"  as  he  has  for  the 
godly  wicked  who  daily  Ijeset  his  path. 

The  St.  Louis  Peace  Conference 

The  fourth  American  Peace  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  1,  2,  3,  1913,  will  be  a  meeting 
of  increasing  significance.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  the 
honorary  president,  the  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  peace,  is  the  acting  president. 

On  Sunday,  April  27,  it  is  hoped  that  a  notice  of 
the  Congress  will  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits  in  the 
central  West. 

Tuesday  evening,  8  p.  m.,  the  Missouri  Oratorical 
Contest  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  will 
take  place,  six  colleges  competing. 

Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  peace  exercises  will  be  held  in 
all  the  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  St. 
Louis.  In  the  afternoon  the  Jefferson  Memorial  will 
be  dedicated  in  Forest  Park.  In  the  evening  the 
American  School  Peace  League  will  hold  its  meeting. 
President  Thwing  of  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity presiding.  There  will  be  also  a  stereoplicon  lec- 
ture on  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace,"  by  Mr. 
James  L.  Tryon. 


Thursday,  April  24. 
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Thursday  morning.  May  1.  10  a.  ni.,  the  opening 
session  of  the  Congress  will  be  held,  Hon.  Richard 
Bartholdt  presiding.  Addresses  of  welcome  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  Mayor  of  the  city.  Re- 
sponse by  Senator  Burton  and  an  address  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  In  the  afternoon,  2  p.  m.,  the  Congress  will 
meet  in  four  different  sessions.  One,  to  discuss  the 
promotion  of  international  peace ;  at  another,  Inter- 
American  Relations ;  the  third.  The  Universities  and 
the  Peace  Movement,  and  the  fourth,  a  Symposium 
on  Disarmament,  presided  over  by  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, with  addresses  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers. 

Thursday  evening,  8  p.  m.,  at  the  Odeon,  Frederic 
A.  Hall,  Chancellor  of  Washington  University,  presid- 
ing. The  following  addresses  will  be  given :  "Some 
Racial  Bearings  of  War,"  Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill ; 
"Peace,  Not  War,  the  School  of  Heroism,"  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones ;  "From  Jungleism  to  Internationalism," 
Charles  E.  Beals  ;  and  addresses  by  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks  and  Mr.  Booker  T.  W^ashington. 

Friday  forenoon  will  be  given  to  the  problems  of 
the  Hague  Conference ;  the  afternoon,  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Peace  Society ;  the  evening, 
to  a  general  session  presided  over  by  Hon.  Charles 
W.  Fairbanks,  with  the  following  program :  Addresses 
on  "The  Immediate  Issue,"  by  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames 
Mead ;  "The  Better  Way,"  by  Hon.  Philip  P.  Claxton ; 
"The  Burden  of  the  Nations,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Green,  and  an  address  by  Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

At  the  Third  Baptist  Church  at  the  same  hour  a 
Young  People's  Mass  Meeting  will  be  held,  presided 
over  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  President  David  Starr 
Jordan  delivering  an  address  on  "Manhood  and  War," 
Prof.  Jay  William  Hudson  one  on  "The  Ethics  of 
Militarism." 

Saturday  forenoon  will  be  given  to  a  consideration 
of  "A  Century  of  Anglo-American  Peace."  In  the 
afternoon  "International  Peace  Through  International 
Law"  and  a  symposium  on  "The  Militarist  Challenge," 
presided  over  by  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  secretary  of 
the  American  Peace  Society.  In  another  place  there 
will  be  a  discussion  on  "Scientists  and  International 
Peace,"  presided  over  by  President  Jordan.  Still  an- 
other meeting  will  discuss  "The  Relations  of  Business 
to  International  Peace,"  Mr.  Leroy  A.  Goddard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  presiding.  At 
4  p.  m.  an  address  will  be  given  by  William  J.  Bryan, 
Secretary  of  State,  who  will  again  speak  on  Saturday 
evening  on  "The  Outlook  of  Peace  Throughout  the 
World." 

Sunday  morning,  May  4,  Peace  Sermons  will  be 
preached  in  all  the  pulpits  of  St.  Louis.  At  3  p.  m. 
a  German-American  meeting  presided  over  by  the 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt. 


Tims  it  will  be  seen  that  there  will  be  at  St.  Louis 
a  great  program  to  represent  a  great  movement,  and 
we  doubt  not  the  spirit  and  the  attendance  will  be 
such  as  the  occasion  deserves. 


"OUR  WALDENSES" 
Our  Unitarian  Cousins  in  TransyJvania 

There  are  many  persons  of  Unitarian  faith — many 
in,  many  out  of,  all  churches — who  do  not  take  the 
Unitarian  name.  But  there  are  three  groups  that  do 
take  it.  One  is  in  England.  It  dates  from  the  Crom- 
well time,  about  1650,  but  is  mainly  traceable  along 
lines  of  liberalizing  Presbyterianism  until  the  close  of 
the  following  century,  when  the  dangerous  title  was 
openly  adopted.  Not  a  few  of  our  chapels  in  Eng- 
land today  rest  legally  on  old  Presbyterian  founda- 
tions. There  are  now  in  Great  Britain  about  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  Unitarian  churches. 

A  second  group  is  our  own,  here  in  America.  This 
came  into  being  as  the  result  of  a  culture  movement 
inside  the  old  homesteads  of  the  Puritan  faith  in 
New  England, — those  Congregational  churches,  se- 
verely Calvinistic,  which  the  earliest  settlers  estab- 
lished. The  church  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  "First  Parishes"  of  Salem  and  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  and  of  many  of  the  old  towns 
around  Boston  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from 
Harvard  College,  have  been  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  last  hundred  years  avowedly  Unitarian  in 
faith.  As  in  England,  it  was  a  case  of  gradual  evo- 
lution. From  1750  onwards  the  liberal  tendency  in 
these  congregations  grew  stronger  and  stronger  un- 
til the  more  orthodox  minorities  could  stand  it  no 
longer;  and  at  last,  about  1815,  came  a  split.  Since 
then  there  have  been  in  America  two  bodies  of  Con- 
gregationalists,  the  Trinitarian  and  the  Unitarian. 
The  latter  has  spread  sporadically  over  the  country 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  can  hardly  expect  to  ever 
become  a  large  body.  Nor  is  there  the  once  dire 
need  that  it  should.  Liberalized  Orthodoxy  is  now 
asserting  with  emphasis  and  enthusiasm  many  of  the 
very  beliefs  and  principles  which  made  it  seem  neces- 
sary to  Orthodoxy  to  exclude  Unitarians  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Meanwhile,  so  many  of  our  greater 
Americans  in  the  past — poets,  historians,  philanthro- 
pists, statesmen — have  been  of  the  Unitarian  faith 
that  its  influence  in  the  national  life  has  been  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers. 

For  the  third  group  bearing  our  name  we  must 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  cross  Europe,  and  find  our  way 
almost  to  the  borders  of  Turkey,  to  the  little  moun- 
tain-land of  Transylvania,  grottoed  among  the  Car- 
pathian Alps  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of 
Hungary.  Over  those  Alps  lie  the  Balkan  provinces, 
that  are  just  freeing  themselves  todky  from  the  grip 
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of  the  'l\trk.  'I"hc  two  or  tliree  loftiest-lying  coun- 
ties of  this  little  land  arc  the  home  of  the  Szeklers. 
of  whose  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  some  sev- 
enty or  eighty  thousand  are  our  fellow  Unitarians. 
"Our  Waldenses,"  some  one  has  called  them,  hecause 
they  are  an  ancient  folk,  a  mountain-folk,  a  humble 
folk,  and  a  sturdy  martyr  Church.  A  martyr  Church, 
for  from  their  founder  David's  time  well  nigh  to  our 
own  they  have  suffered  persecution  for  their  faith. 
1'hey  have  today  a  hundred  and  sixteen  churches 
with  i)aslors,  and  some  fifty  afliliated  little  folds  that 
are  shepherdless.  This  is  the  oldest  group  of  Uni- 
tarian Christians  in  the  world.  They  date  from  the 
close  of  the  great  Reformation  days.  John  Calvin 
had  been  in  his  thin-])eo])led  heaven  but  three  or  four 
years  wlicn  they  came  to  birth  as  a  church.  These 
are  the  real  old  primitive  stock  of  Unitarianism ;  zve 
are  the  variations !  This  relic  churcli.  hidden  in  space 
and  liidden  in  time,  and  almost  forgotten  of  Christen- 
dom, was  re-discovered  by  western  Europe  less  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Since  the  discovery  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  have  grown  between  it  and  the 
other  two  sister-groups.  Now  and  then  one  from  the 
mountain-land  ventures  over  the  seas  to  grace  our 
American  Conferences.  Such  a  presence  a  few  years 
ago  was  Professor  George  Boros  of  the  Kolozsvar 
College,  the  secretary  of  their  Synod.  Now  and  then 
one  of  our  sort  wanders  over  the  Hungarian  plain  to 
be  welcomed  in  Kolozsvar  as  an  angel-guest.  Were 
we  to  go  thither,  what  would  we  find  beside  and  be- 
hind the  generous  welcome. 

A  legend,  for  one  thing.  Their  own  legend,  which 
the  scholars  will  hardly  allow  to  be  history,  has  it  that 
the  Szeklers  are  descended  from  a  squad  of  Attila's 
fifth-century  Huns.  After  his  defeat  at  Chalons  jn 
France  (A.  D.  451),  one  of  Europe's  history-shaping 
battles,  a  part  of  the  horde,  in  the  rush  of  retreat  to 
the  east,  lost  their  way.  it  is  said. — one  band  veering 
northward  to  find  a  home  by  Russia's  icy  sea  and 
become  the  Finns  of  today, — another  veering  south- 
eastward to  be  stranded  in  tiie  Carpathian  moun- 
tains and  become  there  our  Szeklers.  Four  centuries 
later  another  race  of  Huns,  streaming  out  from  their 
haunts  by  the  Volga,  flowed  into  the  great  Danubian 
plain  and  on  over  Germany,  Flanders,  France  to  the 
sea ;  and  then  turning  back,  settled  down  by  the  bend 
of  the  Danube  and  gave  the  land  the  name  of  Hun- 
gary, by  which  we  still  know  it.  These  were  the 
proud  Magyars,  and  this  the  conquest  whose  thou- 
sandth anniversary  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoic- 
ings in  1896.  One  thing  is  made  certain  by  language 
— the  Finns,  the  Szeklers,  the  Magyars,  are  three 
cousin-races,  all  of  Turanian  stock,  aliens  in  Aryan 
Europe.  The  last  two  have  blended  as  Hungarians 
now,  and  both  are  proud  of  the  name.  Five  or  six- 
centuries  after  the  Magyars  came  still  a  fourth  cousin- 


race  from  the  east,  the  Turks,  the  last  of  the  great 
Asian  waves  of  invasion.  They  ca])tured  Constanti- 
nople in  1453,  and  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
in  luuT)pe  during  the  Reformation  period.  When 
Francis  David,  the  founder,  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  a 
terrible  slaughtering  victory  made  them  masters  of  a 
large  i)art  of  Hungary,  with  Huda-l'esth  as  their  capi- 
tal. There  they  waited  for  a  lumdred  and  sixty  years, 
always  watching  to  leap  again  and  leap  farther  and 
keeping  (iermany  ever  on  guard.  And  now  it  was 
their  own  Christianized  cousins,  the  Magyars,  who 
became  the  living  barrier  of  heroes  that  held  back 
from  h'urope  the  menace  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
failure  to  capture  Vienna  in  the  siege  of  1683  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Turkish  dominion  in 
Europe, — that  slow  end  which  we,  in  turn,  are  watch- 
ing today.  Through  all  these  years  little  Transylva- 
nia, fortressed  in  her  mountains,  preserved  partial 
independence  under  princes  of  her  own,  sometimes 
fighting  the  Turks,  sometimes  on  good  terms  with 
them,  sometimes  even  protected  by  them  against  Ro- 
man Catholic  fellow-Christians. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  race.  With  permission 
of  the  editor  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  among  these  people,  and  of  Francis  David, 
the  Reformer,  its  founder,  may  be  told  later  in 
Unitx.  But  now  for  a  glimpse  of  our  Szekler  breth- 
ren themselves,  and  of  their  Church  as  we  find  it 
today. 

They  are  a  fine  looking  people,  of  gentle  and  seri- 
ous face ;  "a  peasant  aristocracy"  of  freemen,  strik- 
ingly superior  to  the  ordinary  Hungarian  peasants, 
who  up  to  1785  were  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.  The 
men  wear  broidered  trousers  tucked  into  high-top 
boots,  coats  or  waistcoats  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and 
low  black  hats ;  the  women  wear  dark  kerchiefs, 
broidered  jackets  over  white  waists,  skirts  volumi- 
nously belled  out,  and  top-boots  like  the  men.  They 
are  almost  all  either  farmers  or  miners,  wdth  very 
few  men  of  means  among  them.  The  usual  home  is 
a  white  stone  cottage,  only  one  story  high  under  the 
tiles  or  the  thatch,  with  a  picturesque  steep-roofed 
barn  looming  behind.  Always  a  brave  race  of  pa- 
triots, in  the  fierce  old  times  they  were  the  "embattled 
farmers"  and  "minute-men"  of  the  borders,  sturdy 
and  trusted  defenders  of  the  mountain-passes;  and 
the  land  is  still  sprinkled  with  fortress-churches, 
"village  Kremlins,"  in  wdiich  the  women  took  turns 
with  the  men  when  a  siege  was  in  process,  while  the 
children  kept  on  at  their  lessons  in  shot-proof  school- 
rooms chambered  out  of  the  walls !  They  are  a  tem- 
perate, kindly,  hospitable  folk,— .yo  hospitable  that  a 
big  help  of  anything  at  table  is  called  a  "Unitarian 
pi^ce," — and  with  a  family  life  so  warm  and  loving 
that  even  the  hostile  old  chroniclers  give  them  credit 
at  least  for  morality.   A  Catholic  priest  of  the  sev- 
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enteenth  century  writes  to  \'enice,  praising  tlieir  vir- 
tue, but  advising  iheir  repression  because  their  good 
Hves  were  a  recommendation  of  their  detestable  doc- 
trines and  a  standing  reproach  to  the  life  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy.  Education  is  highly  valued  among  them, 
though  from  their  poverty  elementary  schools  have 
to  suffice  for  the  most.  Three  high  schools  or  col- 
leges, and  a  theological  school,  open  their  doors  to 
the  six  or  seven  hundred  more  fortunate  ones.  Until 
of  late  each  church  had  its  own  school  attached. 
Now  many  of  these  .schools  are  taken  over  by  the 
State ;  but  the  little  Unitarians  are  still  carefully 
taught  by  their  minister  the  principles  and  history  of 
their  faith,  and  made  ready,  by  the  time  they  are 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  to  be  confirmed  as 
church-members.  So  they  grow  up,  like  the  Jews, 
proud  of  their  martyr-story  ;  and  a  disloyal  Unitarian 
in  Transylvania  is  rare. 

The  minister  is  a  man  of  consequence.  Two  things 
are  wisely  required  of  him :  he  must  own  a  Bible, 
and,  if  he  marries,  must  marry  a  Unitarian  girl.  To 
fit  him  to  be  of  best  use  to  his  farmer-flock  he  is 
trained  at  the  Divinity  School  in  the  higher  agricul- 
ture and  higher  sanitation  as  well  as  the  higher  criti- 
cism. The  churches  usually  own  a  few  acres  of  land, 
or  have  a  small  endowment ;  and  with  a  parsonage, 
a  little  farm  and  an  orchard,  he  and  the  Unitarian 
girl  are  passing  rich  on  $320  a  year.  The  State  fixes 
this  as  the  "minimum  wage,"  and,  if  necessary,  makes 
up  the  deficit, — an  arrangement  that  costs  independ- 
ence, but  saves  the  annual  struggle  which  some  of  us 
know  in  America. 

Every  morning  the  pastor  leads  his  people  in  a 
short  service  of  worship  before  they  go  to  the  fields, 
— the  hour  shifting  from  four  to  eight  o'clock  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  Sunday  morning  is  holy  day ;  the 
afternoon,  after  the  second  service,  is  holiday ;  the 
evening  may  bring  dance  and  festivity.  Outside,  the 
old  churches  are  picturesque  in  their  simplicity ;  in- 
side, they  are  bare.  Organs  are  a  nineteenth-century 
innovation,  having  been  under  ban  until  recently  as 
lacking  Scripture  authority.  The  people  usually  sit 
on  open  benches,  men  and  women  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  church  facing  each  other ;  between  them  an 
open  space  with  the  table  on  which  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  served^  to  communicants  standing  around  it  in  relays, 
first  the  men,  then  the  women.  Four  times  a  year  the 
Supper  is  celebrated,  and  every  member  who  possibly 
can  be  is  present.  On  Good  Friday  the  story  of  the 
the  Passion  is  sung  "to  an  old-world  tune  of  weird 
beauty."  The  choral  hymns  are  rolled  out  in  slow- 
moving  surges  of  sound.  The  sermons,  usually 
preached  without  manuscript,  are  practical  rather 
than  doctrinal ;  and  attack  on  other  people's  belief  is 
forbidden  by  a  wise  rule  of  the  Church. 

The  church-governmenf  is  of  the  Presbyterian  or- 


der. A  congregation  elects  its  own  ruling  elders  or 
"inner  men,"  and  belongs  to  a  circuit,  of  which  there 
are  nine,  each  having  its  council,  curators  and  a  vis- 
iting dean,  who  once  a  year  goes  the  round  of  his 
charge  to  inspect  the  material  and  spiritual  condi- 
tions. Above  these  comes  the  Central  Consistory  and 
Synod  of  some  two  hundred  members,  largely  lay- 
men,— a  rather  close  corporation ;  and  over  all  this 
a  Bishop.  When  a  society  needs  a  new  minister,  its 
elders,  trusting  to  hear-say  rather  than  hearing,  select 
three  candidates,  from  whom  the  people  designate 
one ;  all  three  names  are  then  submitted  to  the  Bishop, 
who  usually,  not  always,  appoints  the  one  whom  the 
people  desire.  The  appointee  is  obliged  to  accept  the 
appointment!  Should  the  people  tire  of  their  minister 
and  dismiss  him,  they  will  have  nothing  to  say  about 
his  successor,  the  choice  in  this  case  resting  wholly 
with  the  Bishop,- — a  contrivance  that  probably  tends 
to  lessen  contention,  if  it  does  not  increase  the  con- 
tent. To  this  close-fibred  organization,  so  unlike  our 
own  free  congregational  system,  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Transylvania  doubtless  owes  its  preserva- 
tion through  the  persecuting  centuries. 

This  persecution  has  taken,  not  the  cruel  old-time 
forms  of  stake  and  prison  and  banishment,  but  forms 
of  steady  repression  and  oppression.  When  David 
the  founder  died,  his  Church  was  the  leading  Church 
of  Transylvania;  but  it  soon  was  shorn  of  that  rank, 
and  outside,  in  Hungary  proper,  soon  lost  its  exist- 
ence. The  liberty  to  print,  to  proselyte,  to  hold 
synods,  was  limited.  Books  that  were  written  had  to 
circulate  in  manuscript,  if  at  all ;  schools  were  closed, 
churches  were  taken  from  them — sixty-two  at  one 
swoop, — and  given  to  Calvinists  and  Catholics ;  all 
this  even  while  the  Turks,  their  semi-protectors,  were 
the  over-lords  of  the  land.  When  the  Turks  were 
expelled  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  Austrian  Hapsburgs  and  Jesuits  came  into  power, 
the  blight  and  the  trampling  grew  worse.  The  eight- 
eenth century  was  one  chronic  suppression  of  rights. 
Extreme  circumspection  was  necessary  to  avoid 
trouble  with  the  government.  David's  name  almost 
faded  from  speech,  and  Unitarians  were  afraid  to 
count  him  as  one  of  their  bishops.  The  holding  of 
public  office  was  forbidden  to  them, — a  stigma  that 
cost  them  many  of  their  better-off  families.  Only  the 
humble  band  of  Szekler  farmers  remained  faithful. 
That  sturdiness,  and  the  old  charter  which  had  author- 
ized the  faith  as  one  of  the  "four  received  religions" 
— a  charter  dating  back  to  David's  own  day, — saved 
them.  The  French  Revolution  with  its  wide-circling 
upheavals  brought  the  first  relief ;  and  the  Kossuth 
Revolution  of  1848,  after  frightful  _  convulsions, 
brought  more.  Unitarianism,  authorized  before  only 
in  Transylvania,  was  made  legal  throughout  Hun- 
gary. A  kind  of  renaissance  set  in.  Old  liberties  were 
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restored ;  schools,  churches,  publications  slowly  re- 
vived. Friendly  relations  with  fellow-Unitarians  in 
England  and  America  yvere  established,  and  Chan- 
ning,  Parker,  Martineau  became  their  prophets  also. 
Finally,  in  1895,  but  not  until  then,  only  eighteen 
years  ago,  every  bar  was  removed  and  religion  made 
free  for  all  in  Austria-Hungary. 

So  the  centuries  of  misfortune,  we  may  hope,  be- 
long now  to  tlie  past.  Today  there  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral and  deep  good-will  through  the  land  towards 
the  Unitarians.  If  a  new  Unitarian  Church  is  to  be 
built,  the  subscription-paper  circulates  outside,  as  well 
as  inside,  the  little  community.  A  Unitarian  student 
of  promise,  if  poor,  is  helped  to  a  college-scholarship 
in  the  same  way.  And  at  the  recent  four-hundredth 
anniversary,  in  1910,  of  their  founder's  birth,  public 
sympathy  cordially  expressed  itself, — mayors  of  cit- 
ies, Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists  all  taking  part. 
On  that  occasion  they  dedicated  a  tablet  to  David's 
memory  in  the  castle  where  he  died,  a  prisoner  for 
his  faith ;  and  in  his  address  their  aged  and  much 
beloved  Bishop  Ferencz  said :  "Now  our  lines  are 
falling  in  i)leasant  places.  There  is  no  danger  for  us 
any  more  in  the  practice  of  our  religious  convictions. 
Our  doctrine,  the  worship,  of  God  in  One  Person, 
gradually  finds  acceptance  with  many  an  earnest  soul 
the  world  over.  For  creeds  and  confessions  to  cause 
division  among  us  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Love  now 
prevails  over  all  distinctions  of  faith."  And  the  good 
bishop  quaintly  and  lovingly  linked  one  of  our  own 
prophets  with  theirs  in  his  prayer:  "Spirit  of  our 
Teacher  and  Leader  of  old"  (this  to  Francis  David), 
"rest  assured  that  thy  prophecy — the  prophecy  of 
'Truth  never  to  be  baffled  in  its  triumphant  course 
by  cross  or  by  sword' — is  being  realized.  .  .  .  .Bring 
this  earnest  of  the  spirit  to  the  shades  of  thy  com- 
peers, whose  faith  on  earth  thou  didst  share.  And 
carry  our  brotherly  love  especially  to  the -choice  spirit 
of  Theodore  Parker,  who  lived  to  see  the  fame  and 
glory  of  his  work,  and  whose  hundredth  birthday 
has  already  been  celebrated  by  our  English  and 
American  friends!" 

After  that  prayer  they  surely  are  "our  Waldenses!" 

  w.  c.  G. 

LOVE'S  SERVITOR. 

Dear  love,  grant  me  this  and  I  am  content ! 

To  serve  in  the  temple  hidden  from  idle  gaze ; 

To  heed  your  wishes,  impatient  of  long  delays 
That  love's  embassies  vk^ould  hinder  or  prevent; 
With  the  ardor  of  knightly  courtier  as  he  bent 

To  spread  his  mantle,  bridging  the  miry  ways 

For  queenly  feet,  and  all  his  courtly  phrase: 
Nor  less  his  fate,  could  I  deem  as  punishment ! 

When  patient  love  outwatches  the  long.est  night, 
For  the  .sedulous  sentry  never  sleeps  at  post, 
My  thoughts  light-winged  to  heaven  never  tire 

Seeking  His  watch  and  ward  till  morning  light : 
Aye,  grateful  to  the  night  whose  shadowy  host 
Holds  in  his  dominion  my  heart's  dear  desire ! 

Shelbyville,  Ind.  — Alonzo  Leor.^i  Rice. 
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By  Frederick  .'-^i  arr. 

Just  now  we  are  all  awake  to  South  America.  Most 
of  our  interest  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  approaching 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Some  of  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Latin  America  lias  been  celebrating  its 
independence  centennary  and  hints  of  the  celebrations 
have  come  to  us.  At  all  events  books  and  articles  about 
our  sister  continent  are  appearing  in  numbers,  and  we 
seem  willing  to  hear  of  South  American  happenings 
and  to  recognize  South  American  achievements. 

The  Central  University  of  Venezuela. — As  a 
contribution  to  the  celebration  of  national  independ- 
ence, the  Central  University  of  Venezuela,  located  at 
Caracas,  is  issuing  a  history  of  its  existence  and  work. 
The  first  volume  has  appeared,*  comprises  more  than 
400  octavo  pages,  and  covers  the  period  from  the 
foundation  of  the  institution  up  to  1827,  the  date  of 
its  reorganization  under  the  new  government.  In  1593 
royal  sanction  was  granted  for  instruction  in  Spanish 
grammar  and  for  a  seminary  of  ecclesiastical  educa- 
tion at  Caracas ;  nearly  a  half  century  passed,  how- 
ever, before,  in  1641,  under  Bishop  Mauro  de  Tovar, 
actual  instruction,  even  in  this  modest  form,  began. 
Changes  and  some  development  took  place  as  the  years 
passed.  Finally,  in  1721,  King  Philip  V  developed  the 
school,  then  known  as  the  College  of  Santa  Rosa,  into 
a  royal  university.  The  public  ceremonies  of  founda- 
tion took  place  on  the  11th  of  August,  1725,  and  from 
that  time  onward  to  1827  the  university  had  a  con- 
tinuous and  useful  existence.  The  history  is  drawn 
from  original  records  and  documents,  many  of  which 
are  transcribed  in  full,  and  give  an  interesting  picture 
of  conditions,  life  and  thought.  Finances  were  fre- 
quently in  a  precarious  state,  and  the  shifts,  devices 
and  economies  to  which  the  directorate  was  driven  are 
interesting.  As  all  universities,  that  of  Venezuela  was 
ever  a  body  of  conservatism,  and  its  sympathies  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution — and  indeed  throughout  the 
struggle — were  with  the  mother  country  and  the  king. 
At  first  largely,  ahnost  exclusively,  theological  in  con- 
trol and  instruction,  the  way  in  which  secular  and  sci- 
entific studies  had  to  fight  for  existence  and  foothold 
is  full  of  interest.  As  the  stronghold  of  orthodoxy, 
the  institution  was  at  times  called  upon  to  combat  dan- 
gerous heresy  or  threatening  innovations  by  official 
pronouncements.  The  accounts  of  public  functions 
give  a  clear  picture,  not  only  of  ceremonial  procedure, 
but  of  student  practices.  The  university  has  had  an 
honorable  career  and  trained  most  of  the  men  promi- 
nent in  state  and  church  for  more  than  a  centviry.  The 
history  of  the  university  from  1827  down  to  the  pres- 

*  HiSTORiA  DE  la  Uni\t:rsidad  Central  de  Venezuela. 
J.  de  D.  Mendez  y  Mendoza.  Caracas:  1911.  Tipografia 
Americana.  8vo,  pp.  xiii,  414. 

**  Teatro  Critico  ;  also  Libro  Raro.  Gonzalo  Picon- 
Febres  Curazao :   1912.    Bethencourt  e  Hijos.  8vo. 

t  South  America:  Observ'ations  and  Impressions.  James 
Brvce.  New  York :  1912.  The  Macmillan  Co.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv, 
611.    Price,  $2.50  net. 

t  Through  South  America.  Harry  W.  Van  Dyke.  New- 
York:  (1912).  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  8vo,  xxiv,  446. 
Price,  $2.00  net. 

°  Modern  Argentina  :  The  Eldorado  of  Today.  W.  H. 
Koebel.  Boston:  (1912).  Dana  Estes  &  Co.  8vo,  pp.  xv,  380. 
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ent  will  be  given  in  the  following  volume.  The  work 
is,  of  course,  in  Spanish. 

Dr.  Gonzalo  Picon-Febres. — We  have  already 
called  attention  in  Unity  to  Dr.  Gonzalo  Picon-Febres, 
at  one  tie  consul  from  Venezuela  in  New  York  and  a 
well  known  man  of  letters.  Now  living  in  Merida, 
on  the  Venezuelan  side  of  the  Andes,  he  still  vigor- 
ously pursues  his  literary  work.  Two  books  appeared 
from  his  pen  during  the  past  year.**  "Teatro  Critico 
Venezolano"  (Venezuelan  Critical  Theatre)  is  a  book 
of  unusual  personality.  The  author  himself  indicates 
its  character  by  a  three  line  note  on  the  title  page, 
which,  translated,  reads :  The  author  of  this  book 
judged  by  his  contemporaries  (1880-1912).  In  the 
book  he  brings  together  a  great  number  of  printed 
judgments  and  references  regarding  his  literary  and 
public  work.  These  are  grouped  under  the  headings, 
"Upon  History,"  "Upon  Oratory,"  "Upon  Fiction," 
"Upon  Poetry,"  "Upon  Criticism,"  "Sketches,"  "Biog- 
raphies and  Characterizations."  Picon-Febres  has  con- 
tributed to  many  fields.  His  "History  of  Venezuelan 
Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  is  standard ;  his 
poems  are  delicate  and  beautiful,  carefully  constructed 
and  meeting  the  rigid  laws  of  poetical  art ;  his  criti- 
cisms are  judicious  and  illuminating ;  he  has  written 
novels  in  which  he  depicts  the  national  life  with  force 
and  skill ;  he  is  an  orator  of  parts  and  some  of  his 
public  efforts  have  made  a  sensible  impression ;  he  has 
held  public  of¥ice — as  a  cabinet  minister ;  he  has  trav- 
eled and  knows  the  world.  x\fter  all  this,  he  now 
brings  together  in  a  thick  volume  the  judgments  of  his 
contemporaries  upon  his  work.  Fundamentally  a  scrap 
book,  the  volume  is  far  more.  The  author's  comments 
upon  friendly  judgments  are  interesting,  his  answers 
to  unfriendly  ones  are  instructive ;  his  amplifications, 
in  the  light  of  experience  and  subsequent  events,  of 
points  originally  touched  briefly,  are  valuable.  A  vast 
mass  of  new  thought,  a  running  fire  of  comment,  ideas, 
fancies,  are  woven  in,  which  make  the  book  well  worth 
reading.  The  author  refers  on  various  occasions  to  the 
United  States.  He  does  not  love  us ;  he  came  to  this 
land  of  liberty  imbued  with  admiration  for  our  ideas 
and  ideals ;  he  thought  he  knew  and  loved  us ;  but  the 
reality  disillusioned  him ;  he  finds  us  pretentious,  hypo- 
critical, commercial,  rapacious.  It  is  well  for  us  some- 
times to  know  how  others  see  us. — Picon-Febres'  sec- 
ond book  of  1912  is  "Libro  Raro"  (Rare  Book).  In 
it  he  treats  of  "the  words,  manners '  of  speech,  and 
other  things  of  frequent  use  in  Venezuela,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  'Fidelia'  and  the  other  novels  of 
the  author."  The  book  is  a  second  edition,  consider- 
ably enlarged.  In  his  title  page  note  the  author  says : 
"This  book  is  one  of  honor,  sincerity  and  good  ;  it  does 
not  simply  contain  bare  definitions ;  it  is  a  book  of  his- 
tory, of  literature  and  criticism,  of  narrations,  of  things 
that  will  pass,  of  philology  in  the  making,  of  uses  and 
customs,  of  experience,  sadnesses  of  life,  popular  jar- 
gon and  other  things  which  may  be  useful  to  one."  The 
author  "ventures  to  ask  that  it  be  read  with  attention 
and  wholesome  interest.  Witl^out  doubt  it  is  a  book 
rare  in  its  kind ;  but  the  thought  is  free  as  the  bird 
which  flies,  intoxicated  by  the  sun,  through  all  space, 
and  each  reader  may  at  his  fancy  use  that  which 
pleases  him."  To  anyone  interested  in  the  magnificent 
Spanish  language  and  its  interesting  American  daugh- 
ters, the  book  will  prove  of  value.  The  author  rightly 
claims  that  it  is  not  a  book  of  bare  definitions ;  it  is 


made  most  interesting  reading  by  the  introduction  of 
anecdote,  quotation,  history,  description,  but  never 
wanders  out  of  its  legitimate  field. 

New  Books  on  South  America. — The  book  upon 
"South  America,"t  by  the  recent  British  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  is  characteristic  and  worthy  of 
the  author  of  "The  American  Commonwealth."  Mr. 
Bryce's  journey  led  him  into  seven  of  the  South 
American  republics — Panama,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil.  The  trip  was  carefully 
planned  beforehand.  Mr.  Bryce  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  see  and  took  the  time  and  trouble  necessary 
to  see  it.  He  was  making  no  short  cuts ;  he  was  not 
trying  to  see  everything;  in  lesiurely  and  satisfactory 
fashion  he  made  his  trips  through  lands  of  which  he 
had  read  and  dreamed,  testing  the  realities.  His  book 
is,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  a  personal  book.  It  is  his 
observations  and  impressions  that  he  gives.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  guide-book  and  the  encyclopedia  about 
it ;  there  is  almost  no  quotation  and  reference.  The 
book  is  one  which  will  be  as  interesting  and  read  as 
well  fifty  years  from  now  as  it  does  today,  and  will 
be  as  true.  Mr.  Bryce's  observations  are  discrimi- 
nating aad  thoughtful.  He  loves  fine  scenery  and  has 
unusual  skill  in  its  description.  He  has  a  wonderful 
sense  of  color,  and  one  rarely  finds  scenic  description 
in  which  shades  and  tints  are  so  delicately  appreciated 
and  so  accurately  stated.  The  way  in  which  he  com- 
pares his  anticipations  with  realities  is  charming.  Mr. 
Bryce  has  a  deal  of  sentiment,  of  mental  imagery,  and 
of  imagination.  He  forms  pictures  of  places,  events 
and  things  from  reading  or  hearing  descriptions.  He 
wanted  to  see  Lake  Titicaca,  to  stand  before  the  Christ 
of  the  Andes,  to  pass  through  the  Magellan  Straits, 
in  order  to  test  his  mental  pictures,  to  vivify  his  ideals, 
to  personalize  his  associations.  About  two-thirds  of 
his  book  is  given  up  to  narrative  and  description.  The 
rest  consists  of  important  chapters  upon  public  and 
national  matters — the  Rise  of  New  Nations,  the  Rela- 
tion of  Races  in  South  America,  the  Two  Americas 
and  the  Relations  of  South  America  to  Europe,  the 
Conditions  of  Political  Life  in  Spanish-American  Re- 
pvtblics.  Some  Reflections  and  Forecasts.  These,  from 
a  man  of  Mr.  Bryce's  position  and  career,  from  one 
who  has  thought  so  much  and  seriously  upon  ques- 
tions of  race  and  culture,  are  bound  to  be  valuable. 
His  judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  fair  and  kindly  and 
his  attitude  hopeful.  He  is  exacting  in  his  demands 
upon  the  word  nation.  For  him,  a  true  nation  must 
have,  not  only  a  territory,  government,  ruler,  but  a 
people  which  has  developed  a  distinctive  character. 
Judged  by  this  test,  there  are  but  five  or  six  nations 
in  Latin  America — Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Mex- 
ico, Peru,  Brazil.  Mr.  Bryce's  emphasis  upon  the  di- 
vergence of  the  two  Americas  is  shrewd  and  timely. 
South  America  is  less  connected  to  North  America,  in 
thought  and  sympathy,  ideals  and  tendencies,  than  to 
Europe ;  interestingly,  too,  her  closest  European  con- 
nection is  with  France,  not  Spain.  As  to  the  future, 
our  author  takes  a  hopeful  view.  Possibilities  are  enor- 
mous ;  development  must  come ;  "however  little  we  can 
predict  the  part  that  her  people  will  play,  it  must 
henceforth  be  one  of  growing  significance  for  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  for  the  New." 

Bryce's  book  has  not  a  picture  in  it;  Van  Dyke's 
bookj  is  full  of  them  and  some  are  fine.  Bryce's  book 
is  one  of  those  that  needs  no  pictures,  is  best  without 
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them ;  Van  Dyke's  l)ook  counts  upon  them  hut  has  no 
evident  basis  of  selection.  Some  of  his  pictures  have 
relation  to  his  text,  but  many  have  none ;  thus,  we  have 
taken  eight  consecutive  pictures  at  random  and  looked 
for  what  they  represent  in  the  index  of  the  book — 
certainly  a  fair  method  of  judgment — and  found  but 
two  of  them  tliere  mentioned.  Van  Dyke's  book  is 
beautifully  gotten  up  and  it  is  interesting — easy  read- 
ing. It  requires  no  thought  to  enjoy  it ;  in  fact  it  is 
most  enjoyed  without  thought.  It  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  information  jmd  covers  its  field.  No  coun- 
try of  South  America  is  omitted.  The  first  third  of 
the  book  is  given  up  to  history — of  a  kind.  It  is  con- 
structed on  the  idea  of  a  United  States  government 
report — clip  anything  to  fill.  Real  history  depends 
upon  original  documents  and  introduces  and  weighs 
them  ;  but  here  we  have  page  after  page  filled  up  with 
quotations  from  llawthorne,  Mozans,  Prcscott  and 
Clements  Markham — all  good  men,  and  interesting, 
but  making  ])ad  mosaic  and  no  one  of  them  original 
authority.  In  four  and  a  half  pages  of  matter,  Van 

Dyke's  contribution  and  literary  output  is :  "  says 

Mozans — he  adds — asks  Hawthorne — he  goes  on  to 

say — and  he  continues   ."  Van  Dyke  indulges  in 

strange  spellings  and  curious  Sjjanish.  He  mentions 
chincona  a  number  of  times ;  as  he  italicizes  Real 
Audiencias,  we  must  assume  that  he  considers  it  good 
Spanish  ;  similarly  he  gives  us  Ministros  Togado ;  he 
etymologizes  qncbraclio  into  qui-bra-Iiacha.  which  is 
delicious;  he  uses  peninsula  repeatedly  as  an  adjective. 
These  are  little  things,  but  they  are  little  things  which 
he  need  not  have  introduced ;  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  lug  them  in,  as  evidences  of  erudition.  A  reader 
with  time  to  spare  might  find  harmless  amusement  in 
guessing,  by  careful  reading,  just  what  places  he 
describes,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  has  never  seen ;  your  re- 
viewer has  a  suspicion  that  sucli  are  usually  described 
with  exceptional  detail.  The  author's  style  is  catchy 
and  interesting ;  it  is  ever  sustained ;  it  is  equally  en- 
thusiastic, rapid  and  irresistible,  irrespective  of  the 
subject ;  Chimborazo  and  "chincona"  are  equally  de- 
serving topics  ;  history  of  great  events  and  narrative 
of  commonplace  village  life  are  equally  inspiring.  One 
almost  wishes  at  times  that  Mr.  Van  Dyke  might 
loiter,  or  dally — but  no,  he  pushes  on  to  the  end.  with 
the  same  impetuous  intent  of  doing  his  whole  duty 
by  the  reader.  W  e  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood ; 
the  book  is  not  a  bad  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  beau- 
tiful, interesting,  instructive  and  useful.  But  it  is 
funny ;  one  of  the  funniest  books  that  has  come  to  our 
table  for  a  long  time.  Not  humorous,  however.  Perish 
the  thought.  The  author  takes  himself  seriously  and 
expects  us  to  do  so. 

Koebel's  "Modern  Argentina"°  is  a  capital  descrip- 
tion of  the  marvelous  country,  not  only  of  South 
America  but  of  the  world  of  today.  It  particularly 
deals  with  resources,  utilization,  development  and  ma- 
terial advance.  It  is  evenly  and  attractively  written. 
By  an  Englishman,  printed  in  England,  dealing  with  a 
land  where  English  capital  has  played  the  chief  part, 
and  where  the  English  probably  still  have  the  largest 
foreign  interest,  the  book  shows  how  pitiably  we  have 
neglected  a  continent  which  should  have  meant  much 
to  us.  It  shows  how  neighbors,  whom  we  might  have 
attracted  and  attached  to  us  by  friendly  sympathy  and 
wise  co-operation,  have  had  to  look  elsewhere  for 
assistance  and  relation.  The  story  of  the  development 


of  Argentina  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  Today  the  mar- 
vels of  machinery,  of  production  and  handling  of  pro- 
duce on  a  large  scale  and  with  scientific  economy  of 
time,  force  and  labor,  are  best  seen  not  among  us,  but 
in  that  far  southern  land.  Argentina's  vast  plains, 
"the  camp,'*  have  become  the  source  of  prodigious 
wealth,  and  the  end  is  not  yet ;  an  enormous  area  still 
awaits  development.  Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world.  Elegance,  luxury,  extrava- 
gance are  everywhere  evident.  A  single  generation  has 
seen  the  transformation  from  the  picturesque  Spanish 
country  life,  bordering  on  mediaevalism.  to  the  active 
cosmopolitanism  of  the  twentieth  century.  Bryce  de- 
mands a  characteristic  type  in  a  nation ;  we  find  it  here, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  Argentina  is  a  mighty 
nation.  Koebel  shows  us  the  details  of  national  life 
and  character.  His  book  is  an  interesting  and  satis- 
factory description.  He  first  brings  the  capital  city 
clearly  before  us ;  he  then  depicts  the  features  of  char- 
acteristic smaller  towns ;  he  sketches  the  gaiety  and 
elegance  of  Mar  del  Plata,  the  great  seaside  resort ;  he 
describes  "the  camp"  as  I  believe  it  has  never  been 
described  before — in  its  physical  features,  its  fields,  its 
herds,  its  guaclio  life,  its  wealth,  its  utilization.  His 
description  of  Mendoza,  with  its  vineyards  and  up-to- 
date  wine  making,  is  fine.  He  runs  us  across  to  the 
west  coast  and  gives  us  just  a  glimpse  of  the  Chilefio. 
so  different  from  the  Argentino — less  elegant  and 
wealthy,  but  substantial  and  attractive.  Lastly  he 
briefly  describes  Uruguay,  so  different  from  Argen- 
tina physically  and  governmentally,  in  spirit  and  in 
life — but  alive  too.  Once  and  again  he  makes  a  slip, 
when  he  is  on  unfamiliar  ground — thus  he  knows 
naught  of  palaeolithic  relics  and  little  of  crystals — 
but  he  usually  knows  whereof  he  writes  and  his  book 
is  of  the  best  we  have  regarding  South  America.  It 
never  wearies,  but  continually  interests  and  delights. 
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The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
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Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Glasses  in  Religion 

19  12—1913 
Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

VIII. 
ZEPHANIAH. 

Text:  Ez'ery  morning  doth  he  bring  his  justice  to 
light,  he  faileth  not.    Zeph.  iii:5. 

Zephaiiiah  is  another  little  book  which  has  become 
a  Biblical  commonplace,  and  we  are  in  danger  of 
underestimating  it  because  it  seems  to  sound  like  so 
much  else  in  the  Bible.  It  is  really  a  pivotal  bit  of 
literature,  of  great  poetic  power,  of  much  sociological 
and  religious  significance.  The  same  things  distress 
Zephaniah  that  distressed  the  great  Isaiah,  perhaps  a 
hundred  years  or  so  earlier. 

The  editorial  inscription  makes  him  of  royal  descent. 
If  this  is  correct  he  was  in  direct  line  from  King  Hez- 
ekiah.  The  situation  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  proph- 
et's little  sermon.  The  Northern  Kingdom  has  gone 
down.  The  Southern  Kingdom  is  a  vassal  of  Assyria 
and  has  escaped  obliteration  only  by  submission. 
There  has  been  a  reaction  from  the  high  zeal  inspired 
by  the  great  prophets.  The  people  are  tired  of  trying 
to  live  up  to  the  prophet's  ideal — a  religion  of  right- 
eousness and  monotheism.  They  want  to  be  like  other 
people.  Religious  rites,  ceremonies  and  fashions,  of 
the  dominating  power,  have  come  in  and  obscured  the 
standards  of  the  prophets. 

This  little  book  seems  to  be  aimed  at  two  or  three 
very  distinct  classes :  office  holders,  office  seekers  and 
those  who  were  ready  to  Assyrianize  themselves,  as 
the  Greeks  at  one  time  tried  to  Romanize  themselves 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  religion,  and  as  the 
children  of  the  emigrants  in  the  United  States,  in  a 
shallow  way,  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  old  country 
customs  of  their  elders.  The  children  of  foreigners 
are  prone  to  put  on  airs,  not  because  they  are  really 
impressed  by  the  necessity  of  culture  or  progress,  but 
because  they  want  to  be  "in  style."  The  office  seekers, 
who  are  "all  things  to  all  men,"  and  the  indififerent 
Jews  who  pay  no  attention  to  civic  righteousness,  but 
in  the  strain  and  struggle  of  life  ignore  all  tenets  and 
religious  requirements  save  as  they  serve  their  pleas- 
ure at  the  moment,  greatly  distress  this  prophet 
Zephaniah. 

Sargent  has  pictured  for  us  a  venerable,  pathetic 
old  man,  overwhelmed  by  the  situation.  Sanders  and 
Kent  make  him  a  young  man,  contemporary  with,  and 
about  the  same  age  as,  the  young  King  Josiah.  They 
regard  him  as  moved  by  the  enthusiasm  and  indig- 
nation of  a  young  man  who  foresaw  the  drift  of 
things.  If  they  are  right,  Josiah,  later  on,  heeded  the 
message  and  undertook  to  reform  and  renew  the 
standards  of  Judaism.  This  is  a  short  poem,  easily 
and  quickly  read.  It  is  a  great  ethical  protest  against 
the  corruption  of  the  time.  The  preacher  doubtless 
krfew  his  Isaiah,  though  Isaiah  had  been  dead  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  Zephaniah  foresaw  the  doom  to  his 
country  which  came  in  his  own  lifetime,  or  very  soon 
after  his  death.    His  period  as  given  in  our  list  is  621, 


Jerusalem  surrendered  to  Babylon  in  586.  In  about 
forty  years  the  thing  foreseen  came  true.  Let  us  read 
this  book  not  as  Bible  but  as  an  old  poem. 

It  is  divided  into  a  threat,  an  arraignment  and  a 
promise.  Chapter  I,  verse  14:  "The  day  of  JchovaJi 
is  near,  the  great  day,"  presages  the  doom  pronounced, 
which  doom  resulted  from  temporal  complications  and 
international  rivalries.  In  Matthew  25,  this  verse  has 
gained  the  significance  of  a  day  of  wrath  after  death. 
The  same  thought  in  II  Peter  iii:10-13  became  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  great,  awful  hymns  of  Christianity, 
"The  Dies  Irae,"  which  was  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Thomas  di  Celano,  who  placed  the  "day  of 
wrath"  far  off  in  eternity.  That  awful  day  concerns 
no  more  the  selected  people  of  the  Jewish  race,  but 
it  involves  all  sinners.  In  Celano's  thought  it  is  what 
we  are  all  coming  to  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  one  mode  of  escape.  It  is  beautifully  phrased  po- 
etry. If  the  old  monk  had  writen  his  hymn  in  prose 
it  would  have  gone  long  ago ;  but  he  had  poetic  genius, 
and  the  awe  inspiring  Latin  in  which  it  is  written  is 
also  an  element  of  its  immortality.  You  may  not  be- 
lieve its  pronouncement,  but  you  are  to  be  pitied  if 
you  can  escape  its  spell ;  if  you  do  not  feel  the  mighty 
power  of  its  thought;  the  searching  quality  of  the 
theme,  as  well  as  the  rhythmic,  subtle  charm  of  the 
form,  even  as  we  get  it  in  English,  though  still  more 
its  primal  power  in  the  Latin  original. 

The  sin  of  conceit  is  as  near  the  unpardonable  sin 
as  we  can  get.  We  may  be  fatally  contented  with  our- 
selves, and  that  was  the  attitude  in  his  nation  which 
so  distressed  Zephaniah.  If  you  want  to  argue  for 
literal  interpretation,  how  painfully  true  Chapter  ii  :4 
has  come  to  pass.  There  is  a  picture  by  Riviere,  called 
"Persepolis,"  showing  an  ancient,  beautiful  ruin  with 
a  flight  of  marble  stairs  leading  up  to  a  sand  drifted 
floor.  Here  and  there  are  marble  columns  and  among 
them  there  are  a  few  loafing  lions.  It  is  a  wonderful 
picture  of  desolation !  Have  we  come  to  a  time  when, 
by  a  law  of  nature,  these  periodic  revenges  of  his- 
tory will  not  break  in,  wipe  off  the  slate  and  force  us 
to  begin  again?  Germany,  Austria,  England,  France, 
Russia,  the  United  States,  the  six  boasted  Pozvers  of 
the  world,^ — the  Great  Powers, — is  there  anything  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  will  save  them  from  such  a 
destiny  as  has  befallen  that  world  which  Zephaniah 
had  under  his  eye?  Surely  they  will  have  to  go  down 
in  the  same  way  unless  pacific  methods  supplant  war 
methods,  and  the  achievements  of  science  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  demands  of  religion  and  morals. 
History  has  justified  Zephaniah  to  a  degree  he  never 
dreamed  of. 

In  the  third  chapter  is  a  little  song: 

Sing,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ;  shout,  O  Israel ; 
Be  glad  ahid  rejoice  with  all  the  heart,  O  daughter  of 
Jerusalem  

Here  is  something  that  challenges  the  arts  of  music, 
poetry  and  painting.  It  has  not  come,  is  it  coming? 
This,  written  in  a  moment  of  Jiigh  exaltation,  has 
been  crystalized  by  conceit  and  pride  into  something 
very  different  and  hurtful.  The  old  Jews  narrowed  it 
down  to  mean  race  preference,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  race  lines  and  prejudices  will  be  rebuked  as 
Zephaniah  rebuked  the  doctrinaires,  dogmatists  and 
conceited  Israelites. 

The  Roman  poet  Horace,  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
1  A.  D.,  wrote  an  ode  "Of  Rome's  Degeneracy."  In 
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his  eyes  the  Roman  situation  paralleled  the  situation 
of  Judah  in  Zephaniah's  time.  This  poet  saw  the  same 
thing  that  Zephaniah  saw, — religion  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent politics.  Is  there  any  other  religion  ?  This  is  why 
dogmas  and  creedal  questions  are  so  uninteresting. 
"Who  cares  ?"  says  the  wise  theologian  now.  You  may 
find  here  and  there  a  preacher  who  is  trying  to  restate, 
in  this  twentieth  century,  the  old  doctrines.  But  it 
does  not  work.  Social  religion  is  the  only  religion. 
Righteous  politics  is  the  present  form  in  which  the 
higher  ethics  express  themselves. 

QUESTIONS  ON  ZEPHANIAH. 

1.  Why  should  we  be  interested  in  such  a  small  book  as 
Zephaniah  ? 

2.  What  was  the  political  situation  when  Zephaniah 
prophesied? 

3.  What  was  he  concerned  over? 

4.  Was  his  contention  right? 

5.  What  great  poem  was  inspired  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment version  of  the  "great  day  of  the  Lord?" 

6.  What  lesson  has  Zephaniah  for  us? 

7.  Are  creeds  necessar\-  now?  Why? 

8.  is  the  judgment  day  future  or  present? 


THE  HOME 


HELPS  TO  HIGH  LIVING 


Sun. — I  am  willing  to  trust  for  life  and  love  while  I  know 
that  the  Power  and  Beauty  which  moulds  the  snow- 
flakes  is  around  me  and  is  in  me. 
MoN. — From  heart  to  heart,  from  creed  to  creed, 
The  hidden  river  runs ; 
It  quickens  all  the  ages  down, 
It  binds  the  sires  to  sons. 
TuES. — Nothing  in  death  can  be  stranger  than  everything 
in  life. 

Wed. — We  best  see  and  feel  the  Life  of  God  within  the  soul 

in  everyday  experiences. 
Thurs. — The   smallest   roadside   pool   has   its   water  from 

heaven,  and  its  gleam  from  the  sun,  and  can  hold 

the  stars  in  its  bosom,  as  well  as  the  great  ocean. 
Fri. — The  smallest  kindness  to  the  humblest  creature  belongs 

to  the  great  economy  that  we  call  Providence. 
Sat. — Public  spirit  begins  in  self-forgetting  for  those  we 

love  and  widens  into  self-forgetting  for  all  whom 

we  can  help. 

— Wilt.  C.  Gannett. 


THE  CHERRY  FESTIVAL  OF  NAUMBURG 


(A  ballad  founded  on  fact.) 

Hard  by  the  walls  of  Naumburg  town, 

Four  hundred  years  ago, 
Procopius  his  soldiers  led 

To  fight  their  Saxon  foe. 
The  blue  sky  bent  above  the  earth 

In  benediction  mute ; 
The  tranquil  fields  reposed  content 

In  blossom,  grain  and  fruit. 

But  vain  the  benedict fe 

Of  tender,  brooding  sky ; 
And  vainly  peaceful,  smiling  fields 

Gave  eloquent  reply. 
Unsoothed,  unmoved,  in  Nature's  calm, 

The  Hussite  army  lay, 
A  deadly,  threatening  human  storm. 

With  Naumburg  in  its  way. 

To  swift  destruction  now  seemed  doomed 

The  dear  old  Saxon  town ; 
Before  Procopius  the  Great 

The  strongest  walls  went  down. 
But  soon  upon  the  soft,  calm  air, 

Came  sound  of  tramping  feet ; 
The  Hussites  quickly  flew  to  arms. 

Their  hated  foe  to  meet. 


Ready  they  stood  to  face  the  charge, 

The  great  gate  opened  wide. 
And  out  they  poured,  not  armed  men, 

But,  marchmg  side  by  side, 
The  little  children  of  the  town. 

Whose  bright  eyes  met  their  gaze 
With  innocence  and  courage  all 

Unversed  in  war's  dread  ways. 

The  men  threw  all  their  weapons  down 

At  sight  so  strange  and  fair; 
They  took  the  children  in  their  arms, 

They  stroked  their  flaxen  hair. 
They  kissed  their  cheeks  and  sweet  red  lips. 

They  told  how  back  at  home, 
The'd  left  such  little  ones  as  these, 

And  then  they  bade  them  come 

To  cherry  orchards  close  at  hand. 

And  there  they  stripped  the  trees 
Of  branches  rich  with  clustered  fruit; 

Their  little  arms  with  these 
They  filled,  and  with  kind  words  of  peace, 

They  sent  them  back  to  town. 
The  soldiers  then  all  marched  away. 

Nor  thought  of  war's  renown. 

And  now  each  year  at  cherry  time, 

In  Naumburg  you  may  see 
The  little  children  celebrate 

This  strange,  sweet  victory. 
Once  more  the  sound  of  tramping  feet 

Is  heard,  as,  side  by  side, 
They  march  throughout  the  quaint  old  town. 

In  childhood's  joyous  pride. 

Once  more  they  bear  within  their  arms 

Green,  branches,  thro'  whose  leaves 
Ripe  cherries  gleam,  that  tell  a  tale 

More  strange  than  fancy  weaves, 
.■\bout  a  bloodless  battle  fought 

Four  centuries  ago. 
When  children  saved  old  Naumburg  town 

By  conquering  its  foe. 

— American  Peace  Society,  Boston. 


For  the  Protection  of  the  Birds — II. 

CURRENT  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


Prepared  by  Henry  Oldvs 


English  Plumage  Trade. 

The  list  of  imported  goods  detained  on  board  ship 
and  in  the  docks  and  warehouses  of  London  during 
the  strike  of  1911  included  618  tons  of  birdskins  and 
feathers. 

German  Bird  Keeper. 

Hamburg,  Germany,  has  a  keeper  of  birds,  appointed 
by  the  state,  whose  services  are  also  at  the  disposal  of 
private  individuals  who  request  his  assistance. 

Farming  Egrets. 

A  French  firm  has  offered  a  prize  amounting  to 
$2,000  for  the  first  osprey  (egret)  farm  established  on 
French  territory. 

Destruction  of  Robins  in  South  Carolina. 
'  Last  winter  (1911-1912)  the  city  council  of  Pitts- 
boro,  S.  C,  rescinded  an  order  prohibiting  shooting 
within  the  city  limits,  so  that  people  might  shoot  robins 
that  had  been  driven  by  a  severe  storm  into  the  town 
to  seek  food  and  shelter.  As  a  result  of  this  action 
about  4,000  robins  were  killed  in  the  town.  The 
mayor  of  Pittsboro,  who  was  absent  at  the  time,  learn- 
ing on  his  return  what  had  been  done,  resigned  his 
office. 
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THE.  FIELD 

"Tht  World  is  my  C»untry,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


TURKEY'S  CRISIS 


Chief  Rabbi  Nahum  must  have  con- 
sidered just  this  time  as  highly  propi- 
tious for  an  action  to  induce  the.  Sub- 
lime Porte  to  abolish  the  two  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. He  asks  that  the  so-called  red 
ticket  be  abolished,  which  restricts  the 
sojourn  of  foreign  Jews  in  Palestine 
to  three  months,  and  that  the  prohibi- 
tion against  acquiring  real  estate  by 
Jews  in  Palestine,  Turkish  subjects  in- 
cluded, be  abrogated.  He  points  out 
that  the  former  discrimination,  while 
never  seriously  enforced,  is  an  insult 
to  the  Jews,  and  he  proves  that  by  the 
latter  restriction  Turkey  has  acted 
against  her  own  best  interests.  The 
latter  statement  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  Jewish  colonists  would  undoubt- 
edly have  raised  the  value  of  land  in 
Palestine  to  a  much  higher  degree  than 
they  have  done  anyhow,  had  this  im- 
pediment not  been  in  their  way.  Zion- 
ists like  to  disclaim  responsibility  for 
the  latter  restriction,  although  it  can 
hardly  be  accidental  that  the  prohibi- 
tion was  issued  just  in  1884,  when  the 
"Lovers  of  Zion"  began  to  settle  in  lar- 
ger numbers  in  the  Holy  Land.  How 
Turkey  has  acted  against  her  own  in- 
terests in  this  matter  may  be  best  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  Pasha 
to  allow  Jewish  colonists  in  one  of  the 
colonies  of  Judaea,  to  plant  trees  on  a 
dune  that  was  threatening  their  farms. 
It  seems  difficult  from  a  distance  to  im- 
agine that  at  this  critical  moment  the 
Turkish  ministry  should  find  time  to 
take  action  in  a  case  that  was  pending 
for  several  decades,  but  Chief  Rabbi 
Xahum  must  understand  the  situation 
better,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  ac- 
tion will  be  successful. — The  American 
can  Israelite. 


HONORED  BY  SCIENCE 


From  the  press  we  get  the  informa- 
tion that  sixteen  women  have  recently 
been  elected  fellows  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  London,  and  that  the 
names  of  twenty  others  are  being  con- 
.sidered.  The  women  so  far  honored 
are   all   travelers  of   wide  experience. 


Among  them  are  the  following :  Mrs. 
Olive  Kemple,  who  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Central  Africa  to  Madai,  cov- 
ering a  distance  of  4,500  miles.  She 
gives  an  account  of  her  adventures  in 
her  book,  "Chiefs  and  Cities  of  Cen- 
tral Africa."  The  Misses  Emma  and 
Gertrude  Bell,  daughters  of  Sir  Hugh 
Bell,  have  traveled  extensively  in  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  and  the  latter  has,  it  is 
said,  achieved  fame  by  making  several 
"first  ascents"  of  Swiss  mountains. 

Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Longstaff,  co-moun- 
taineer with  her  husband,  has  climbed 
some  of  the  great  ranges  of  two  conti- 
nents ;  and  Miss  Susette  Taylor,  also 
one  of  the  favored,  has  been  around 
the  world,  dwelt  for  long  periods  in 
India,  traveled  much  in  Russia  and  the 


Caucasus,  and  has  been  several  times 
in  the  Chumbi  Valley  in  Thibet,  visit- 
ing her  sister,  Miss  Annie  Taylor,  the 
first  white  woman  to  live  in  that  sec- 
tion, w. 


POLITICAL   RECOGNITION  OF 
RELIGIOUS  DIVISIONS 


Church  organs  that  oppose  appoint- 
ments of  Roman  Catholics  to  public  of- 
fice, and  those  that  demand  Roman 
Catholic  appointments  as  such,  alike  lay 
themselves  open  to  just  criticism.  This 
republic  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  nation. 
No  President  or  Governor  sliould  ap- 
point to  public  office  any  Catholic  as  a 
representative  of  Catholics ;  neither 
should  he  refuse  to  appoint  a  proper 
person  because  that  person  happens  to 
be  a  Catholic.  Church  connections  one 
way  or  another  have  nothing  to  do  offi- 
cially with  citizenship  and  public  serv- 
ice. The  only  point  at  which  church  and 
state  should  be  allowed  to  touch  in  this 
country  is  freedom  of  worship.  The 
Catholic  who  holds  to  that  vital  Ameri- 
can principle  is  worthy  of  any  Ameri- 
can office  for  which  he  is  competent ; 
the  citizen  who  does  not  hold  to  that 
principle  is  unworthy  of  any  civic  of- 
fice, whatever  his  church  connections. 
Persons  and  papers  that  demand  Cath- 
olic representation  in  the  President's 
cabinet,  and  those  that  oppose  appoint- 
ments of  Catholics  merely  because  they 
are  Catholics,  need  reminding  that  the 
United  States  is  a  republic  of  citizens 
regardless  of  church  membership  and 
not  of  church  members  regardless  of 
citizenship. — The  Public. 


The  law  of  nature  is,  do  the  thing, 
ind  you  shall  have  the  power;  but  they 
who   do  not   the   thing  have   not  the 
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U  N  ITY 


$53,000.00 

BEING  GIVEN 


AWAY 


to  those  who  act  as 
the  local  representa- 
tives of  EVERYBODY'S 
MAGAZINE    and  THE 

DELINEATOR  — all  in  addition 
to  liberal  commissions.  Let  us  show 
you  how  you  can 

Secure  a  Share 


simply  by  forwarding  the  subscriptions  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  collecting  the  renewals  of  our 
present  subscribers.  Try  for  THIS  month's  prizes.  There 
are  lots  of  prizes  that  can  be  won  only  by  persons  living  in 
towns  same  size  as  your  own.  Write  at  once  to  the 

BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Butterick  Building,  New  York  City 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  call  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 


32  S. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 

Telephone  Central  3739 

Wabash  Avenue 


Thursday,  April  24 
A  STAY  IN  EXPULSIONS 

An  order  lias  been  sent  out  l)y  the 
Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  all 
governors,  to  the  effect  that  Jews  who 
have  been  residing  in  a  certain  district 
since  1906,  even  if  they  had  no  right 
originally  to  settle  in  that  district, 
should  not  be  expelled  from  there.  This 
is  practically  a  corroboration  of  the  fa- 
mous Stolypin  circular,  which  caused 
such  an  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Real  Russians  and  which  fell  into  des- 
uetude recently.  It  will  be  the  source  of 
joy  to  many  Jews  who  were  threat- 
ened with  expulsion  in  several  prov- 
inces in  Russia.  This  is  the  full  extent 
to  which  the  Jews  of  Russia  have  bene- 
fitted by  the  tercentary  celdiration. — 
The  American  Israelite. 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY 


Andover,  N.  H. 


A  school  for  boys  and  girls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracing:  air.  Central  heating  and 
litfhting  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantagres. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  College  Preparatory, 
Agricultural,  Domestic  .Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  $250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scljolarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address 

TRANCIS  TREADWAY  CLAYTON,  Principal 


Chicas^o,  111. 


THE  ARYAN 

The  Hindu  Paper  of  Canada 

Published  at  630  Speed  Avenue 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


Send  your  subscription  and  write  for 
advertising  rates  to 
S.  SINGH.  Managing  Editor. 


li  ENWOOD  FLORALCo. 

HENRY  HILMERS,  Prop. 

PI  one  Oakland  78.     1117  E.  47th  Street 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 


Tel.  Douglas  3882  Est.  187S 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 

Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue, 
CHICAGO 

The  Subscription  Price  of 
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is  $2.00  per  annum 
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Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Founded  1904 

Aims  at  thorough  and  scientific 
scholarship ;  emphasizes  the  ap- 
plication of  religious  ideals  to  mu- 
nicipal and  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual life;  gives  complete  prepara- 
tion for  the  modern  ministry  and 
social  service.  It  works  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Dwinity  Schools 
and  affords  an  unusually  wide 
choice  of  courses.  Open  to  both 
sexes. 

The  year  begins  August  19,  1913. 
Write  for  the  Register  and  com- 
plete information  to  the  President. 


EARL  MORSE  WILBUR,  D.  D., 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.     References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST'' 

Seneca    -    -    South  Carolina 


/I  MACAZIHE'/LAUCHTER 

^^^l^^     THE  FCSMIEST  OF  ALL  THE  FISSY  JI.KAZINES 

^^j:::^'/  -^rimfu I  of  wholesome  witandliumor.  Join  the 
^^^1  campai^  f  orOneMilUonsubscribers  bysending 

qVi^»^=  CENTS  in  A_a  Yoap  o'-fl''e(5) 

tf-^  m—  ™  Coin  for  UIIC  I  cat  separate 
eubscriptions  for  tl.  00.  Foreign  sub'ns,  25  nents  extra. 
UiOHPSOS'S  lUGAZUjE,  Dept.     ,  32«  Federal  St.,  CMc&go 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  III.,  Orland,  III.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34-  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 

Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  in  the  Coantry. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanline.ss,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


FongerS 

Sanitary  Bakeries 


572  East  Thirty-fifth  St. 
3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  5962 


UNITY  HYMNS  AND 
CHORALS 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Edited  by 

Frederick  L.  Hosmer  and 
William  C.  Gannett 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
 CHICAGO  ' 

THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 


A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  ol 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  12>2x8>2  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY    NOT   HAVE   THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  ail  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


"  Better  be  safe  than  sorry " 

AND  ORDER 

Hij^h-Class  Limousine  C 

ars 

AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

nAV  ANn  Nir.HT  tiFRVirr 

Do„„rs  32-8     OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

Send  for 
Calendar 

Automatic  79-806               826  EAST  39tb  STREET 

Rate  Sheet 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 

We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  will  be  ^lad 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containing  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :-:  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 

Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


UNITY 

Thursday,  April  24. 

Removal  Notice 

FORCED  TO  MOVE 

The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  480 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY.  Manager 


Prompt  Service      -      Best  Workmanship 

4332  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 

PHONE  DREXEL  1433 


O.  Huppcnbauer  G.  A.  GunggoII  P.  J.  Hiselman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS,  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincennes  Ave. 
PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECT^IICS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  In  this  parage. 
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Vacation  Pointers 

WHAT  TO  READ 
The  Faith  That  Makes  Faithful 

By  Wm.  C.  Gannett  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

A  little  volume  of  practical  sermons.  First  pub- 
lished in  1886,  still  going.  Thirty-sixth  Thousand 
on  sale. 

WHAT  TO  SING 

Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals 

New  Edition 

Edited  by  Wm.  C.  Gannett  and  Frederick 
L.  Hosmer 

It  sings  the  liberal  faith.  A  Book  for  the  Heart, 
Home  and  Church.  Order  for  your  church  next 
season  and  practice  the  tunes  and  learn  to  love  the 
hymns  under  the  trees. 

WHERE  TO  GO 

To  Tower  Hill,  Wisconsin 

For  Samples  and  Particulars,  Address 

Unity  Publishing  Company 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
CHICAGO 
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WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  DOMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 

Main  Office  and  Storage  Yards: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 
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FOR 


Ice  Cream 


Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 


PRINTING 

We  solicit  the  patronagre  of  all  those 
requiring;  FIrst-Class  Printinj;  and 
Engraving  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing 

l~lrtl1C<^  161  East  39tK  street 
■  IvFUOC  Pfeone  Dotttf.  4305 
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DEAL  CREAM 

For  Chapped  and 
Rough  Skin 

PREPARED  BY 

William  F.  Datz,E"R^^.^o«'G"/rT 

N.  E.  Cor.  39th  St.  and  Vincennes  Ave. 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 

A  convenient  bank  for  South- 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 

RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 


Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  section  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 


Keeley 
Treatment 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usind. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT.  ILL. 

CBICAGO  OFFICE: 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  Monroe  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street,  CHICAGO 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 


INCORPORATED 


FRANK  R.  PRIEVE,  President 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Phone  Oakland  3776 


Sky-Lights  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


Do  Your  Rugs  Need  Cleaning? 

Rugs  and  Carpets  Cleaned  by  Compressed 

Air  and  Renovated     Oriental  Rus:s  Naptha  Cleaned 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  RUGS 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 


SCHUMANN  &  CO 

3954  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVENUE 


Sample  Copies  of 

UNITY 

sent  anywhere  upon  application 
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"I  never  see  a  little  tree  bursting  from  the  earth, 
peeping  confidently  up  among  the  withered  leaves,  with- 
out wondering  how  long  it  will  live  or  what  trials  or 
triumphs  it  will  have.  I  always  hope  it  will  find  life  worth 
living,  and  that  it  will  live  long  to  better  and  to  beautify 
the  earth.  I  hope  it  will  love  the  blue  sky  and  the  white 
clouds  passing  by.  I  trust  it  will  welcome  all  seasons 
and  ever  join  merrily  in  the  music  and  the  movement  of 
the  elemental  dance  with  the  winds.  I  hope  it  will  live 
with  rapture  in  the  flower-opening  days  of  spring  and 
also  enjoy  the  quiet  summer  rain.  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
home  for  the  birds  and  hear  their  low,  sweet  mating 
songs.  I  trust  that  when  comes  the  golden  peace  of 
autumn  days,  it  wall  be  ready  with  fruited  boughs  for  the 
life  to  come.  I  never  fail  to  hope  that  if  this  tree  is  cut 
down,  it  may  be  used  for  a  flag-pole  to  keep  our  glorious 
banner  in  the  blue  above,  or  that  it  may  be  built  into  a 
cottage  where  love  will  abide;  or  if  it  must  be  burnt, 
that  it  will  blaze  on  the  hearthstone  in  a  home  where 
children  play  in  the  firelight  on  the  floor." 

Enos  Mills  in  "Wild  Life  on  the  Rockies'' 


The  Moving-Picture  Show  is  stih  the  hope  and  the 
despair  of  every  friend  of  popular  education  and 
amusement.  With  all  the  censoring,  there  is  in  this 
business,  which  is  assuming  immense  proportions,  that 
which  is  intolerably  silly  and  sometimes  positively 
bad,  devoid  of  rational  educational  elem'ents.  When 
will  this  marvelous  achievement  of  science  and  me- 
chanics be  laid  hold  of  by  the  educational  and  re- 
ligious forces  of  society?  They  will  find  here  a  mag- 
nificent tool  ready  to  their  hands  after  all  the  vul- 
garity and  vicioiisness  have  been  "censored  away." 


Fiske  Warren,  in  Arden  Leaves,  a  monthly  de- 
voted to  the  Single  Tax  reform,  has  found  Andorra, 
a  republic  among  the  Pyrenees  representing  "170 
square  miles  of  liberty,"  the  vanguard  of  the  Single 
Tax  movement.  A  country  where  there  are  no  taxes 
on  improvements  and  no  tariff  at  her  borders.  There 
is  no  army  in  Andorra,  no  graft  and  little  or  no  crime. 
The  richest  man  has  not  more  than  $100,000,  and  only 
one  beggar  was  found.  This  sounds  good,  does  it 
not?  Would  single  tax  work  as  well  elsewhere  and 
is  it  a  way  out  of  many  of  the  difficulties  which  now 
beset  city,  state  and  nation? 


The  following  unsigned  fore-word  clipped  from  the 
first  page  of  the  program  given  at  the  dedication  of 
Unity  Chapel,  Orlando,  Florida,  March  19,  1913, 
is  an  opportune  one  for  the  times ;  truly,  a  ministry 
carried  on  in  this  spirit  must  impart  healing  and  in- 
spiration to  many  tired  souls.  We  congratulate  the 
Rev.  Eleanor  Gordon  on  the  success  of  her  work,  and 
are  glad  to  note  that  the  same  beautiful  hymn, 
written   for  the  dedication  of  the  First  All  Souls 


Church  in  Chicago,  in  1886,  did  duty  twenty-seven 
years  later  in  the  land  of  oranges : 

The  Church  must  change  its  form  with  changing  con- 
ditions of  life;  but  unless  the  root-elenients'  of  human 
nature  become  permanently  changed,  the  Aspiration  and  Eth- 
ical Passions  of  mankind  will  forever  kneel  at  some  altar, 
and  voice  themselves  in  some  heart-name  for  the  eternal,  in 
some  sort  of  a  Church  ! 


The  Illinois  Legislature  flounders  still  amid  the 
bogs  of  partisan  contention,  political  intrigue  and  per- 
sonal ambition.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum  seems 
to  have  passed  through  its  storm  and  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  people  in  due  time.  The  temperance 
battle  is  still  undeveloped.  The  "Dry"  forces  would 
be  safely  in  the  majority  were  they  not  entangled  in 
partisan  rivalry.  With  a  high-handed  defiance  to  the 
loud  petitions  of  both  party  platforms,  and  to  the 
growing  public  sentiment  recognized  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  a  bill  is  pending  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Civil  Service  Law.  With  unblush- 
ing effrontery,  there  is  no  apology  ofli^ered  except  that 
offices  are  wanted  to  reward  the  workers.  We  cannot 
believe  that  such  an  indignity  to  public  morals  will 
be  allowed  under  the  administration  of  Governor 
Dunne,  but  the  fact  that  such  a  bill  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  committee  favorably,  is  sufficient  cause  for 
great  humiliation  if  not  anxiety.  "The  present  incum- 
bent is  an  efficient  officer,  competent  in  every  way, 
but  I  want  that  office  to  reward  the  man  who  helped 
elect  me!"  is  the  remark  of  one  who  administers  a 
certain  section  of  the  "patronage."  Shame!  Thrice 
shame !  And  still  there  are  those  of  high  intelligence 
and  clean  morals  who  bring  their  precious  ofiferings 
and  pour  their  libations  on  the  "party"  altar. 


The  last  foreign  publication  that  reaches  our  ex- 
change table  is  the  Vedic  iMaga.ciite  and  Giirukiila 
Samachar,  edited  by  Prof.  Rama  Deva,  B.  A.,  M.  R. 
A.  S.  The  last  number  to  arrive  bears  the  further 
title  of  Special  Gurukida  Anniversary  Number,  and 
is  dated  "Chaitra  1969  &  Baisakh  1970."  We  would 
be  glad  to  place  this  Anniversary  Number  in  the  cal- 
endar of  the  western  world,  but  we  cannot  find  any 
suggestion  of  the  equivalent  to  these  dates  in  the 
Christian  era.  The  publication  office  is  the  Union 
Steam  Press,  Lahore,  India.  "The  Reader's  Guide," 
which  would  answer  for  an  editorial  introduction  in  a 
western  publication,  tells  us  that  this  Anniversary 
Number  contains  seventeen  articles  from  the  pens  of 
distinguished  European  and  Indian  writers.  Here  the 
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spirit  of  Vedic  culture  is  defined  as  "looking  upon 
the  things  of  matter  with  the  eyes  of  spirit,  as  the 
spirit  of  material  civilization  is  to  look  upon  the 
things  of  the  spirit  with  the  eyes  of  matter."  A 
native  writer  in  a  poetical  address  "To  Gurukula  Dig- 
nitaries" closes  with  these  lines,  which  are  pertinent  to 
the  preachings  and  prophecies  of  all  faiths : 
Tell  them  that  freedom  never  yet  was  won 
By  the  rash  deeds  that  anarchy  has  done. 
Oh  !  tell  them  this,  and  more  than  this  impart 
A  humanizing  sympathy  of  heart, — 
That  God-like  feeling  of  the  gentle  breast, 
]*"orever  blessing,  and  forever  blest ; 
That  charitable  link  which  ought  to  bind 
The  highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind. 

Of  all  the  church  publications,  political  or  occa- 
sional, that  reach  our  table,  the  neat  little  pamphlet 
that  comes  with  a  degree  of  regularity  from  the  Lib- 
eral Christian  Church  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  most 
nearly  attains  the  realm  of  literature.  It  carries  the 
modest  title  of  "Lectures  and  Sermons  by  Joseph 
Fort  Newton."  The  last  issue  to  arrive  contains  four 
discourses,  delivered  respectively  on  March  11,  16 
and  23  of  this  year.  The  first  sermon  is  on  "John 
Woolman,  the  Quaker,"  who,  to  many  readers,  was 
given  a  new  halo  by  the  sympathetic  hand  of  John 
G.  Whittier.  The  second  sermon  is  entitled  "A  Hymn 
of  the  Cross,"  which,  with  subtle  insight,  he  reads 
between  the  lines  of  the  text:  "When  they  had  sung 
a  hymn,  they  went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives." 
The  third  sermon  is  an  Easter  morning  discourse  on 
Immortality:  "//  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?" 
On  the  evening  of  the  latter  day  was  given  a  sympa- 
thetic interpretation  of  the  little  known  William  Hale 
White,  best  known  in  literature  as  Mark  Rutherford, 
— a  compelling  subject  to  this  Iowa  interpreter  of 
mystics,  himself  a  gracious  illustration  of  the  class  so 
congenial  to  him.  The  readers  of  Unity  are  not 
strangers  to  the  delicate  charm  of  this  man's  pen  and 
the  searching  power  of  this  man's  sermons.  We  are 
sure  many  of  our  readers  would  appreciate  the  printed 
word  issued  from  time  to  time  by  our  colleague.  Let 
the  curious  seek  further  information  from  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.   

Those  interested  in  the  May  meetings  of  the  Uni- 
tarian organizations.  Western  and  National,  will  be 
amused,  if  not  instructed,  by  reading  the  editorial 
comment  upon  the  May  meeting  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  for  1829,  as  found  in  Volume 
II  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgriin  for  that  year,  a  copy 
of  which  strayed  onto  our  desk.  At  that  meeting  of 
the  A.  U.  A.  the  following  resolution  was  of¥ered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stetson  of  Medford : 

Resolved,  That  the  progress  of  Christian  truth  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  religious  societies,  or  by 
any  visible  triumphs,  but  that  its  silent  diffusion  is  sure  and 
constant. 

The  article  tells  us  that  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion Mr.  Stetson  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  silent, 


invisible  progress  of  Unitarianism,^ — telling  of  families 
where  the  parents  are  orthodox  and  some  of  the  chil- 
dren are  Unitarian, — of  a  certain  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  regular  standing  with  the 
Presbytery  but  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  its 
members  Unitarian.  Pie  spoke  of  the  popular  literature 
of  the  day  "breathing  a  liberal  spirit."  The  Unita- 
rians do  not  wish  to  estimate  their  triumphs,  he  said, 
by  the  number  of  their  new  parishes.  Mr.  Stetson  was 
followed  by  the  Plon.  Jonathan  Phillips  of  Boston, 
who,  as  reported,  "had  the  merit"  (if  it  be  one)  "of 
being  the  only  speaker  whose  remarks  were  not  con- 
troversial." It  also  speaks  of  an  address  by  the  Hon. 
Saltonstall  of  Salem,  who  presented  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  gross  personalities  and  libelous  in- 
sinuations to  be  found  in  religious  publications  of  the  day, 
are  to  be  discountenanced  and  severely  reprobated,  by  the 
friends  of  candor  and  decency. 

The  ecfitorial  comment  upon  this  speaker  was  that 
he  "spoke  with  much  warmth  and  bitterness,  and 
seemed  not  aware  that  he  was  himself  indulging  in 
as  gross  personalities  as  any  which  he  could  pretend 
to  condemn  in  others."  In  further  comment  this  edi- 
torial said:  "It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  among 
the  various  anniversaries  attended  during  election 
week,  that  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
should  stand  alone  as  being  of  a  highly  controversial 
character."  .And  summing  up  the  whole  business  he 
adds:  "In  the  preceding  account  the  public  will  di.s- 
cover  convincing  evidence  that  Unitarianism,  of  late, 
has  made  no  outward  progress.  .  .  .  Indeed,  we 
consider  the  resolution,  and  much  of  the  speech,  of 
Mr.  Stetson,  in  the  light  of  an  apology  to  the  public 
for  the  very  limited  success  of  recent  endeavors  to 
propagate  Unitariansim."  All  this  happened  eighty- 
two  years  ago !  Is  human  nature  ever  the  same  ?  Was 
it  so?  Will  it  ever  be  so?  Or,  have  things  softened 
as  well  as  brightened  in  the  religious  world  in  the  last 
eighty-two  years. 

The  Great  Enemy  of  Progress 

While  this  week's  issue  of  Unity  is  passing  through 
the  press,  there  will  be  a  notable  assembly  of  those 
who  work  for  the  pacification  of  the  world,  in  session 
at  St.  Louis,  being  the  Fourth  American  Peace  Con- 
egress  held  in  this  country,— outline  of  the  program,  of 
which,  we  printed  last  week. 

The  strategic  situation  in  this  war  against  war  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  forces  in  the  interest  of 
peace  are  fighting  in  the  open  while  the  enemy  is 
gathered  behind  masked  batteries.  The  forces  which 
favor  a  larger  army  and  more  armament  and  bigger 
battleships,  like  those  that  are  in  favor  of  more 
saloons  and  freer  whiskey, — with  which  they  hold 
much  in  common, — trust  to  their  power  of  reaching 
the  "business"  men  and  persuading  the  "voters."  The 
Navy  League,  as  already  insinuated  in  these  columns. 
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has  been  busy  with  the  commercial  men  and  bankers 
as  represented  by  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  the  Asso- 
ciations of  Commerce.  They  are  in  league  with  the 
subtle  combinations  of  manufacture  which  represent 
the  "vested  interests"  of  the  great  warship  industry, 
international  in  scope. 

On  this  account  it  is  interesting  to  find  a  trade 
paper,  published  in  the  interest  of  merchants,  bankers 
and  investors,  being  privately  circulated  among  such, 
giving, — in  addition  to  its  report  on  the  crop  outlook, 
and  the  graphic  display  of  the  financial  barometer, 
with  its  weekly  summary  of  statistics  concerning  the 
monetary  conditions, — a  full  page  to  the  discussion 
of  the  war  problem  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  expert  business  man.  Roger  W.  Babson  is  one 
of  the  noted  financial  writers  in  America,  and,  per- 
haps because  he  is  a  Boston  man,  he  fortunately  can 
add  to  his  ability  as  a  financier  the  skill  of  a  ready 
writer  and  the  grace  of  a  man  of  culture.  So  we  give 
editorial  space  this  week  to  the  Special  Letter,  at- 
tached to  Babson's  Report,  under  date  of  April  22, 
1913: 

When  the  Balkan  War  is  ended,  then  will  ,come 
the  great  task  of  getting  out  from  under  the  burden  of 
debt  and  other  burdens  resulting  therefrom.  The  hope 
of  a  nation,  and  its  greatest  asset,  lies  in  its  people,  and 
that  which  destroys  this  asset  is  truly  a  nation's  greatest 
enemy.  War  makes  a  nation  poor,  financially,  physically, 
socially  and  morally.  We  must  all  admit  that  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  is  notably  rich.  Is  not  one  reason 
because  she  has  the  distinction  of  not  yet  having  expe- 
rienced the  awful  tragedies  of  a  great  war  and  the  inev- 
itable costly  results?  No  great  and  overwhelming  war 
debt  hangs  over  her  people,  while  it  is  said  that  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  of  all  tlie  revenue  of  this  republic  of  ours 
is  expended  in  payment  of  some  form  of  war  debt  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  army  and  navy.  Canada's  people 
are  a  strong,  ambitious,  intellectual  and  prosperous  peo- 
ple. Here  we  have  a  nation  whose  greatest  asset — second 
only  to  its  people — is  its  vast  farm  resources,  yet  only 
beginning  to  be  developed.  Furthermore,  hers  is  a  people 
of  brain  and  bfawn  with  which  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  nature  has  placed  at  hand. 

One  of  the  most  inhuman  and  unjust  features  con- 
nected with  war  is  the  fact  that  those  who  have  the  least 
control  over  the  declaration  of  war — the  common  people 
of  the  farms  and  suburbs — have  to  bear  in  greatest  meas- 
ure the  hardships,  privation  and  loss  of  life  incident 
thereto.  On  the  other  hand,  many  representatives  of  cap- 
ital, who  are  by  nature  of  their  environment  unable  to 
meet  the  physical  requirements  for  a  soldier,  are  left  free 
to  use  their  power  of  position  and  influence  for  higher 
prices  and  increased  profits  at  the  expense  of  their  unfor- 
tunate fellowmen  at  the  front.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  many  high  minded  men  who  are  at  the  head  of 
our  great  industrial  enterprises,  but  rather  to  crooks  and 
unprincipled  men  who  sometimes  gain  positions  of  emi- 
nence. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  );he  past  while  the 
most  able-bodied  of  our  men  were  away  on  the  field  of 
battle,  others  of  power  at  home  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  opportunities  to  use  methods  of  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty in  the  channels  of  trade,  even  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  very  men  who  were  then  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
attempting  to  save  the  nation  from  hostile  inroads 
or  from  internal  wrongs.  Such  things  may  not,  at  the 
present  day,  be  so  likely  to  occur,  but  nevertheless,  war 
should  be  averted  and  the  powers  we  possess  must  be 
directed  to  channels  of  construction  rather  than  destruc- 
tion. 

Many  believe  that  without  the  fighting  instinct,  man 
is  decadent,  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  Very  true,  the 
fijihting  instinct,  the  pleasure  of  conc|uest  over  every  ob- 


stacle, is  a  normal  characteristic  of  man,  but  it  is  the 
wrong  application  of  this  trait  which  has  led  nations  to 
destroy  one  another.  Recall  the  history  of  France  or  of 
an  ancient  nation  like  Rome.  Napoleon's  armies  were 
once  feared  beyond  comparison,  but  the  life  of  France 
has  had  to  suf¥er  through  the  tremendous  toll  war  has 
taken  from  among  her  best  blood.  We  read  of  Rome 
and  her  boasted  conquest  of  the  world,  but  at  what  a  cost! 
Out  of  every  thousand  strong  Romans  eight  hundred  fell 
in  war;  out  of  every  thousand  weaklings  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  were  left  at  home,  and  survived.  If  eight  hun- 
dred of  every  thousand  of  the  strong  fell,  and  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  out  of  every  thousand  weaklings  survived, 
how  long,  think  you,  could  that  nation  continue  to  be 
ranked  among  the  courageous,  the  ambitious  and  leaders 
among  nations?  Remember,  "i^ike  father,  like  son.  Like 
seed,  like  harvest." 

A  new  generation  of  fops  and  dandies  never  would 
or  could  make  a  great  nation.  Does  any  sane  man  believe 
that  the  war  records  of  nations  are  anything  to  be  proud 
of?  Certainly  not;  the  markedly  unfavorable  results, 
physically,  morally  and  financially,  are  being  visited  upon 
their  people  today  and  will  continue  so  for  generations. 
It  was  intended  that  a  man  should  become  sturdy,  virile 
and  courageous  through  his  constant  battle  with  the  ele- 
ments in  lines  of  productive  endeavor,  not  through  th; 
exercise  gained  in  planning  to  break  his  neighbor's  head. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
....  Roger  IV.  Babson. 


"Mark  Rutherford" 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  record  the  death  of 
William  Hale  White,  better  known  perhaps  under  his 
pen-name,  Mark  Rutherford.  He  was  eighty-six,  and 
his  going  could  not  have  been  much  longer  postponed, 
and  yet  it  makes  those  who  loved  him  sad.  I  had  just 
asked  him  to  write  a  brief  life  story  of  George  Mac- 
donald  for  a  little  series  of  biographies  of  great 
preachers  in  which  I  ain  interested.  Some  one  should 
pay  such  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Macdonald — a 
man  half  angel,  half  child,  and  altogether  a  saint.  No 
one  was  better  fitted  to  do  that  than  Mark  Rutherford, 
but,  alas,  he  himself  has  now  become  a  memory. 

Thus  they  come  and  go,  and  death  makes  havoc  of 
our  plans.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  let  Mark  Ruther- 
ford go  without  paying  tribute  to  the  man  who  moved 
me  more  deeply  than  any  other  man  of  my  day,  unless 
it  be  Watts-Dunton.  At  any  rate  I  can  name  some 
of  the  qualities  in  him  which  made  their  appeal  to 
me.  He  says  himself:  "I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  I  am  passing  on  life's  journey  through  what 
almost  all  wayfarers  therein  have  had  to  pass  through, 
but  nobody  has  told  me  of  it."  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  others,  Mark  Rutherford  has  told  me  more 
than  almost  anyone  else  about  what  I  have  passed  and 
am  passing  through. 

First  of  all,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  living  masters 
of  English  style.  No  man  of  recent  years,  except, 
perhaps,  Goldwin  Smith,  had  been  such  a  wizard  in 
the  use  of  words.  It  was  a  style  of  extreme  siin- 
pHcity,  direct,  forthright,  unencumbered,  and  free. 
It  seems  as  if  he  had  only  to  let  his  pen  have  its  way, 
and  the  right  word  was  inevitable.  I  shall  give  ex- 
amples of  his  style  in  a  moment,  and  if  any  of  my 
readers  think  it  is  an  easy  achievement,  let  him  try  it. 
.\  perfect  ci'rcle  is  not  more  difficult  to  achieve,  atid 
it  fills  me  with  wonder  and  envy.  Not  alone  for  his 
style,  but  also,  and  much  more,  because  of  his  wise 
reading  of  reality,  he  belongs  to  that  select  and 
precious  company  of  spirits  who  have  helped  me  to 
see  a  little  of  what  our  mortal  lot  may  mean. 

Always  and  everywhere  Mark  Rutherford  deals 
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with  the  history  of  tlie  soul.  Outward  facts  and 
changes  count  for  very  little  in  themselves,  save  in 
so  far  as  they  may  have  to  do  with  the  inner  life  of 
human  beings.  A  man  moves  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, but  what  is  significant  in  that  is  merely  that 
he  comes  under  new  personal  influences.  IIow  simple 
arc  these  words,  and  yet  what  unfathomable  depths 
arc  in  the  insight  they  record : 

There  are  sonic  mortal.s  on  this  earth  to  whom  nothing 
more  than  a  certain  summer  morning,  very  early,  or  a  certain 
chance  idea  in  a  lane  long  ages  ago,  or  a  certain  glance  from 
a  fellow-creature  dead  for  years,  has  been  the  Incarnation, 
the  Oucifixion,  the  Resurrection,  or  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  A  man  now  old  and  nearing  his  end  is  known  to  mc, 
who  one  Sunday  November  afternoon,  when  he  was  hut 
twenty  years  old,  met  a  woman  in  a  Lf)ndon  street  and  looked  in 
her  face.  Neither  he  nor  she  stopped  for  an  instant ;  he  looked 
in  her  face,  passed  on,  and  never  saw  lier  again.  He  married, 
had  cliildrcn,  who  now  have  children,  but  that  woman's  face 
has  never  left  him,  and  the  colors  of  the  portrait  which  hangs 
in  his  soul's  oratory  are  as  vi\id  as  ever.  A  thousand  times 
he  has  appealed  to  it;  a  thousand  tiines  it  has  sat  in  judg- 
ment ;  and  a  thousand  times  has  its  sacred  beauty  redeemed 
liim. 

Some  of  us  understand  all  that.  These  have  been 
the  things  that  have  meant  everything,  and  not  the 
other  things.  Some  of  us,  let  us  hope,  understand 
the  following  words,  which  come  as  near  , saying  the 
unsayable  as  any  mortal  may  ever  ho])e  to  come. 
They  are  from  the  "Pages  From  a  Journal,"  and  tell 
of  a  rare  hour  when  life  dropped  its  veil  and  spoke 
to  the  soul : 

]  was  looking  at  a  great,  spreading  oak.  The  first  tinge 
from  the  greenish-yellow  buds  was  just  visible.  It  seemed 
to  be  no  longer  a  tree  aVay  from  me  and  apart  from  me. 
The  enclosing  barriers  of  consciousness  were  removed,  and 
the  text  came  to  my  mind,  "Thou  in  me  and  I  in  Thee!"  The 
distinction  of  self  and  not  self  was  an  illusion,  I  could  feel 
the  rising  sap;  in  me  also  sprang  the  fountain  of  life  uprush- 
ing  from  its  roots,  and  the  joy  of  its  outbreak  at  the  extremity 
of  each  twig  right  up  to  the  summit  was  my  own  ;  that  which 
kept  me  apart  was  nothing.  T  do  not  argue ;  1  cannot  ex- 
plain ;  it  will  be  easy  to  prove  me  absurd,  but  nothing  can 
shake  me.  "Thou  in  me  and  T  in  Thee !"  Death !  What 
is  death  ?  There  is  no  death  ;  "in  Thee"  it  is  impossible  and 
absurd. 

Or  again,  in  another  key,  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Joll, 
a  rude,  stout,  hard  person,  fond  of  her  beer,  rather 
grimy,  given  to  quarreling  a  little  with  her  husband, 
could  use  strong  language  at  times,  had  the  defects, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  go  with  her  kind,  and 
was  utterly  unintelligent  as  far  as  book  learning 
went,  he  says : 

•  Nevertheless  she  was  well  read  in  departments  more  im- 
portant perhaps  than  books,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  in  her 
there  was  the  one  thing  needful — the  one  thing,  which  if  ever 
there  is  to  be  a  Judgment  Day,  will  put  her  on  the  right 
hand;  when  all  sorts  of  scientific  people,  religious  people, 
students  of  poetry,  people  with  exquisite  emotions,  will  go 
on  the  left  and  be  damned  everlastingly. 

So  mote  it  be !  It  is  this  vision  of  the  hidden  good- 
ness of  humble  and  often  rough  folk — together  with 
a  vast  compassion  for  the  forlorn  and  defeated,  those 
who  are  trampled  under  and  left  behind,  and  who 
yet  feel  the  tragedy  of  life  by  reason  of  a  certain  fine- 
ness of  soul — that  makes  Mark  Rutherford  a  teacher 
of  a  wisdom  unknown  to  the  wise.  He  sees  the  reality 
underneath  the  surface  show  and  sham  of  life — sees  it 
with  a  jjassionless  detachment,  and  shows  us  pictures 
which  we  would  fain  forget,  with  questionings  we  try 
to  put  aside,  and  cannot.  In  speaking  of  the  death  of 
Phoebe  Crowhurst,  in  "Catherine  Furze" — a  book  of 
pure  gold — he  says  : 

Life  was  blank  and  dull  as  the  brown  clay  in  the  Novem- 


ber fields ;  nevertheless  the  Light  which  liglitcth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world  shown  in  the  Crowhurst  cottage — 
a  light  greater  than  all  lights  which  can  be  lit  by  priest  or 
philosopher,  as  the  sun  is  greater  than  our  oil-lamps.  The 
soul  of  a  poor  servant  girl — only  a  servant  girl — had  passed 
away,  and  yet  there  was  something  in  that  soul  equal  to  the 
sun  whose  morning  rays  were  jiouring  through  the  window. 

She  had  faced  sickness  and  death  without  a  murmur;  she 
had  no  theory  of  duty,  no  philosoi)hy,  no  religion,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  save  a  few  dim  traditional  beliefs,  and  she  was 
the  daughter  of  common  peasants;  but  she  had  attained  just 
the  one  thing  essential  which  religion  and  philosophy  ought 
to  help  us  to  obtain,  and,  if  they  do  not  help  us  to  obtain  it, 
they  are  nothing.  She  lived  not  for  herself,  nor  in  herself, 
and  it  was  not  even  justice  to  herself  that  she  demanded. 
Nor  had  she  become  what  she  was  because  death  was  before 
her. 

If  we  could  have  a  record  of  the  devotion  of  those  women 
who  lie  forgotten  under  the  turf  round  coimtry  churches  in 
England,  it  would  be  better  worth  preserving  than  nine-tenths 
of  our  literature  and  histories.  Surely  in  some  sense  they 
still  are,  and  their  love  cannot  have  been  altogether  a  thing 
of  no  moment  to  the  Power  that  made  them. 

Forbid  that  I  should  weary  your  patience,  gentle 
reader,  but  here  is  a.  gem  of  purest  ray.  The  late 
George  \^est  made  a  famous  speech  about  Dogs  in 
the  Drum  Case — a  speech  to  stir  the  soul  of  man  and 
dim  his  eyes  with  tears — but  it  does  not  equal  this 
passage  ;  and  only  Mark  Rutherford  could  have  written 
the  last  sentence.  If  that  sentence  does  not  haunt 
you,  I  fear  you  are  past  praying  for: 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  love  of  a  dog. 
It  is  independent  of  all  our  misfortunes,  mistakes  and  sins. 
It  may  not  be  of  much  account,  but  it  is  constant,  and  it  is  a 
love  for  iiie.  and  does  not  desert  me  for  anything  accidental, 
not  even  if  I  am  a  criminal.  That  is  because  a  dog  is  a  dog, 
it  may  be  said;  if  it  had  a  proper  sense  of  sin  it  would 
instantly  leave  the  hotisc.  Perhaps  so,  perhaps  not ;  it  may 
be  that  with  a  proper  sense  of  sin  it  would  still  continue  to 
love  me.  Anyhow,  it  loves  me  now,  and  I  take  its  fidelity  to 
be  significant  of  something  beyond  sin. 

If  such  books  as  "Catherine  Furze"  and  the  "Au- 
tobiography and  Deliverance  of  Mark  Rutherford"^ — 
not  to  mention  "Marian's  Schooling"  and  the  two 
volumes  of  "Pages  From  a  Journal" — are  not  litera- 
ture, "of  the  centre."  then  all  our  accepted  standards 
of  taste  must  be  abandoned.  No  doubt  temperament 
has  a  large  place  in  such  judgments,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that,  the  "Autobiography  and  Deliverance"  is  one 
of  the  really  great  and  wise  books  of  our  time.  It  has 
a  dreary  outlook,  to  be  sure,  and  the  story  moves 
under  skies  as  gray  as  a  tired  face,  and  its  end  is 
dismal ;  but  it  has  insight,  sympathy,  wisdom  and 
a  style  the  like  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
What  a  gallery  of  portraits !  They  include  the  stu- 
dents and  professors  of  the  theological  college,  the 
worshippers  of  Water  Lane,  Mr.  Snale,  the  "Chris- 
tian tradesman"  and  bully,  and  Mrs.  Snale  "cruel, 
not  with  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger,  but  with  the  dull 
insensibility  of  a  cart-wheel,"  and  Mr.  Hexton,  with 
"not  a  single  chink,  however  narrow,  through  which 
his  soul  looked  out  of  itself  upon  the  great  world 
around."  They  come,  they  go.  Of  few  are  more  than 
a  few  words  said.  Yet  the  reader  is  sure  that  those 
people  still  live  on,  though  some  of  them  richly  de- 
served to  be  hanged. 

Almost  every  chapter  has  these  clear-cut  charac- 
ters, not  always  so  unlovely,  drawn  by  a  confident 
and  firm  hand.  The  first  part  of  the  story,  which  has 
many  pages,  methinks,  from  real  life,  has  to  do  with 
life  in  the  country,  and  with  the  spiritual  combats  of 
a  troubled  soul  amid  the  ultimate  questions  of  exist- 
ence.  What  a  page  is  that  which  tells  of  the  influ- 
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ence  upon  him  of  the  genius  of  Wordsworth — how 
God  was  brought  down  from  the  heaven  of  books, 
and  dwelt  on  the  downs  in  the  far-away  distances, 
and  in  every  cloud-shadow  that  wandered  across  the 
valley!  Passing  through  college,  we  follow  the  hero, 
for  hero  he  may  be  called,  through  the  Baptist  Church 
into  a  little  Unitarian  chapel,  and  at  last  to  the  office 
of  an  atheistic  journal.  In  the  second  part  of  the  story 
we  are  in  London.  There  the  Wordsworthian  vision 
fades  amid  the  grim  and  gaunt  squalor  of  the  slums, 
Avhere  the  gaudy  sign  of  an  undertaker  is  the  sole 
evidence  of  human  aspiration. 

London  in  autumn  fog;  London  in  the  cold  spring 
winds ;  London  in  shadow — what  a  pageant  of  maimed 
and  broken  lives  which  remain  long  after  the  book 
is  closed.  Yet  the  picture  is  not  entirely  gray.  The 
Avorld  of  which  no  theory  is  possible  is  seen  to  con- 
tain other  things  besides  children  sickening  in  cellars, 
and  the  slow  rotting  of  humanity.  It  has  its  days  in 
June,  the  delight  of  men  and  women  in  one  another, 
love  and  human  kindness.  Despite  it  all,  this  sore-tried 
man,  whose  only  capacity  was  a  capacity  for  suffer- 
ing, attained  to  something  like  tranquility  before  death 
entered  aixi,  suddenly  and  clumsily,  made  an  end. 
Fretting  against  harsh  enigmas  had  worn  itself  down 
to  a  patience  which  could  even  cherish  a  kind 
of  hope.  There  was  a  light  at  eventide,  and  all  night 
along  above  his  grave  there  wheeled  and  flashed  the 
great  stars — the  stars  that  shone  in  Eden,  and  will 
shine  again  in  Paradise. 

Let  me  add  a  brief  catena  of  the  wisdom  of  Mark 
Rutherford,  words  gleaned  at  random  from  pages 
that  tell  of  simple  lives  and  the  sorrows  they  have 
with  such  dignity  and  pathos.  If  it  gives  us  a  new 
sense  of  the  treasures  of  the  humble — real  treasures, 
not  the  handfuls  of  mist  which  Maeterlinck  offers — 
and  the  unguessed  goodness  of  human  souls  who  wear 
the  garb  of  labor  and  obscurity,  it  will  have  served  its 
end.  Above  all,  if  it  leads  anyone  to  read  Mark 
Rutherford,  they  will  not  stop  till  they  have  re-read 
all  his  stories,  essays  and  journals,  and  they  will 
thank  me  for  the  joy  of  it  all. 

When  we  grow  old  we  find  that  what  is  commonplace  is 
true.  "We  must  learn  to  bear  our  troubles  patiently,"  says 
the  copper-plate  motto,  and  tlie  revolving  years  bring  nothing 
more. 

If  you  have  any  originality,  it  will  better  come  out  in  an 
improved  performance  of  what  everybody  ought  to  do,  than 
in  the  indulgence  in  singularity. 

It  is  the  pernicious  consequence  of  the  sole  study  of 
extraordinary  people  that  the  customary  standards  of  human 
action  are  deposed,  and  other  standards  peculiar  to  peculiar 
creatures  under  peculiar  circumstances  are  set  up. 

When  we  come  near  to  death,  or  near  something  which 
may  be  worse,  the  one  staff  which,  perhaps,  may  not  break 
under  us,  is  the  victory  achieved  in  the  situation  by  one  who 
has  preceded  us;  and  the  most  desperate  private  experience 
cannot  go  beyond  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

.  What  makes  the  peculiar  pang  of  parting?  The  coach 
comes;  the  friend  mounts;  there  is  a  wave  of  the  handker- 
chief. He  disappears,  and  T  am  left  to  walk  down  the  dusty 
lane  alone.  In  all  parting  there  is  something  infinite. 

She  was  in  love  with  him — but  what  is  love?  There  is 
no  such  thing;  there  are  loves,  and  they  are  all  different.  It 
was  a  day  on  which  to  believe  in  immortality. 

When  the  cofifin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  I  wept  many 
tears.  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  neglect  which  was  wicked  injus- 
tice, and  I  could  never  hear  her  say  she  had  forgiven  me.  I 
understood  the  meaning  of  atonement,  and  why  it  has  been 
felt  in  all  ages  that,  by  itself,  reformation  is  not  sufficient. 

By  their  love  for  each  other  they  were  both  saved.  The 
disguises  are  manifold  which  the  Eternal  Christ  assumes  in 
the  work  of  our  redemption.       t  -kt 

losEPH  Fort  Newton. 


The  Need  of  Adding  Social  Salvation  to 
Individual  Salvation 

1!V  KEV.  ROBERT  S.  LORING. 

/  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,  and  zvill  take  no  delight 
ill  voiir  solemn  assemblies.  Take  atvay  from  me  the 
noise  of  thy  songs,  for  I  zvill  not  hear  the  melody  of 
thy  7'iols.  But  let  judgment  roll  down  as  waters,  and 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream.  Amos  v:21-24. 

Religion  has  usually  dealt  with  the  individual  man. 
It  has  sought  to  save  souls  more  than  society.  Even 
in  his  Protestant  days  Newman  taught  that  the  church 
did  not  seek  to  make  good  citizens,  or  good  subjects, 
or  good  members  of  society,  but  rather  good  members 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Father  Tyrrell,  the  modernist, 
wrote  that  "this  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  A  life  of 
very  average  morality,  with  frequent  sacraments,  is 
more  pleasing  to  God  than  a  life  of  heroic  morality 
without  sacraments."  Recently  I  heard  one  of  the  bet- 
ter type  of  evangelists  express  what  I  sui)pose  is  the 
usual  evangelical  point  of  view,  that  something  more 
than  morality  is  urgently  needed  for  salvation.  He 
told  of  a  man  who  was  greatly  worried  because  his 
son  had  not  been  converted,  although  the  son  was  an 
honorable  business  man,  a  kind  husband  and  father, 
and  to  us  would  seem  to  be  in  a  safe  condition.  The 
churches  have  usually  adopted  this  evangelical  point 
of  view  and  measured  their  work  more  by  the  number 
of  souls  converted  than  by  their  direct  influence  for 
social  good.  By  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion, by  renunciation  of  the  things  of  the  flesh,  by 
the  humble,  and  too  often  mereh'  passive  acceptance 
of  the  Christ,  or  by  fixing  attention  upon  some  such 
mystic  sentence  as  "God  is  good,  God  is  all,"  and 
therefore  there  are  no  real  social  troubles  to  be  over- 
come, religion  has  tried  to  help  the  individual  detach 
hiinself  from  the  struggles  and  responsibilities  of 
evolving"  life  and  so  start  his  unsocial  soul  toward 
Paradise. 

Work  to  save  the  individual  is  good ;  but  it  has  been 
so  over-emphasized  as  to  affect  harmfully  our  public 
social  ideals.  We  have  plenty  of  good  inoral  rules  in- 
structing the  individual  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  small 
circle  of  family  and  friends,  and  as  to  his  attitude 
towards  God.  In  his  religion  he  is  to  have  a  feeling 
of  personal  faith  and  trust  in  the  Divine  Fatherhood. 
Toward  neighbors  and  friends  he  is  to  be  temperate, 
just,  affectionate,  charitable,  manifesting  the  Master's 
friendly  and  forgiving  spirit.  But  as  soon  as  we  face 
large  social  problems  there  is  a  great  and  serious  break 
in  our  system  of  ethical  and  religious  rules,  a  painful 
failure  to  extend  individual  rules  of  conduct  to  society 
at  large.  The  individual  man  must  be  temperate  in 
the  use  of  liquor,  else  he  loses  standing  ainong  friends 
and  his  position  in  business.  But  do  we  insist  that  the 
law  of  personal  temperance  shall  become  a  social  law 
and  strictly  govern  the  sale  and  public  use  of  liquor 
in  our  large  cities?  Most  men  are  ready  enough  to  dis- 
discuss  their  plans  and  work  with  wife,  sister  or 
mother :  but  many  men  are  unwilling  to  give  women  a 
chance  to  express  their  opinions  and  to  vote  on  public 
questions.  The  individual  editor  wotild  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  lie  to  his  friends.  Yet  his  paper  rarely 
hesitates  to  sell  space  to  men  who  wish  to  deceive  the 
public  by  printing  misleading  advertisements.  A  large 
New  York  daily  does  not  hesitate  to  turn  off  an  hon- 
est and  competent  dramatic  critic  because  he  will  not 
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write  flattering  lies  about  those  plays  which  pay  to 
advertise  in  this  paper.  In  the  small  cities  there  are 
papers  that  do  not  hesitate,  when  short  of  copy,  to  fill 
up  space  with  articles  about  the  supposed  failure  of 
municipal  ownership,  which  articles  are  furnished 
without  cost,  already  set  up,  by  associations  of  men 
whose  private  interest  it  is  to  mislead  the  public  in 
regard  to  city  ownershi])  of  water  and  light  plants. 
The  business  men  we  know  would  not  ])ick  pockets, 
or  sandbag  a  stranger  on  a  dark  night.  P>ut  is  their 
moral  standard  sufficiently  broad  to  prevent  their 
I)ermitting  the  corporations  they  control  to  crush  out 
competition  by  dark  and  underhand  methods  in  order 
to  rob  the  public  by  wliolesalc  ?  The  political  boss  is 
jovial  and  generous  in  his  personal  relations,  ready  to 
lend  a  follower  a  dollar,  or  to  get  a  neighbor's  l)oy  a 
job.  But  is  he  equally  kind  toward  his  city  and  his 
state,  or  does  he  regard  grafting,  the  undermining  of 
political  morality,  as  a  legitimate  part  of  a  ward  i)oli- 
tician's  business?  Personally  we  have  all  advanced  so 
far  towards  civilization  that  we  no  longer  wish  to 
settle  questions  of  honor  by  fighting  duels.  But  have 
we  got  far  enough  along  to  submit  all  ([uestions  of 
national  honor  to  arbitration  ?  Men  who  would  shrink 
at  the  idea  of  private  murder  will  shout  for  a  larger 
army  and  navy,  not  simply  for  the  reasonable  purpose 
of  international  police  duty,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ready  at  slight  provocation  to  make  trouble  for 
their  weaker  neighbors.  The  very  things  forbidden 
individuals  by  modern  common  sense  and  by  the  eter- 
nal principles  of  our  religion  are  permitted  the  larger 
social  unit,  though  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  many 
does  much  more  damage  than  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  few.  The  wider  the  field  over  which  moral  in- 
dignation has  to  spread  the  weaker  it  grows,  and  the 
more  antiquated,  reactionary  and  ineffective  are  our 
ethical  ideals. 

Many  persons  think  they  must  withdraw  from  the 
world  in  order  to  find  God,  as  though  the  Divine 
Energy  were  not  working  close  beside  us  here  and 
now.  So,  many  persons  think  they  must  partially  with- 
draw from  this  world,  must  stand  outside  business 
and  political  life,  in  order  to  gain  virtue  and  salvation. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  social  conditions  which  not 
only  permit  men  in  business  and  politics  to  do  wrong, 
but  also  often  strongly  tempt  them  to  do  wrong.  You 
may  remember  the  case  a  few  years  ago  of  the  young 
express  clerk  who  was  given  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  cash  to  deliver  to  a  bank  and  yielded  to  the 
strain  of  such  an  unusual  temptation.  He  was  rightly 
punished  by  a  jail  sentence  when  caught.  But  could 
he  alone  be  rightly  blamed?  What  about  those  who 
so  carelessly  put  such  temptation  in  his  way  ?  We  often 
read  of  some  bank  clerk  with  a  small  salary  and  a 
large  family  who  misappropriates  funds.  He  un- 
doubtedly deserves  punishment.  But  what  of  the  bank 
which  pays  less  than  a  decent  living  wage  for  a  man 
and  family  and  yet  so  complacently  expects  the  young 
man  to  stand  the  strain?  In  St.  Louis  a  few  years 
ago  the  aldermen  were  paid  only  $250  a  year.  One  of 
them,  who  had  to  work  for  his  living,  told  another 
alderman,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  that  his  city  du- 
ties usually  took  six  evenings  a  week,  and  often  his 
day's  work  was  broken  into  by  delegations  coming 
and  asking  for  this  or  that.  If  such  a  maji  grafts  he 
is  to  be  blamed,  for  he  should  rather  have  resigned 
and  given  all  his  time  to  supporting  his  family  by  hon- 


est work.  But  is  not  a  city  also  much  to  blame  that 
asks  a  man  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  to  its  service 
for  such  a  small  sum?  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
strongest  physical  health  breaks  down  under  unsani- 
tary conditions,  disease  germs,  poor  water,  unwhole- 
some housing.  There  comes  a  time  when  character, 
especially  youthful  and  undeveloped  character,  breaks 
down  under  unusual  and  unjust  temptation.  Ought 
we  not  to  be  as  careful  to  see  that  business  and  polit- 
ical life  is  controlled  by  ideals  and  by  laws  which  make 
it  easier  to  do  right,  as  we  are  careful  to  see  that  our 
cities  are  controlled  by  sanitary  laws  that  make  it 
easier  to  keep  physically  well?  Have  we  not  a  prob- 
lem here  that  vitally  concerns  such  institutions  deal- 
ing with  morality  and  salvation  as  the  churches? 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens,  who  has  written  many  articles  about  city  and  in- 
dustrial conditions,  address  a  meeting  of  ministers. 
He  said  that  he  believed  that  men  were  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  good  and  to  do  what  seemed  right,  but 
that  industrial  and  political  conditions  unduly  hindered 
them.  He  believed  that  the  churches  .should  devote 
less  time  to  preaching  private  and  neighborhood  mo- 
rality and  more  time  to  preaching  the  larger  social  and 
civic  morality. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  his  meaning  this  case  was 
laid  before  him.  In  the  coal  business,  especially  on 
the  coast,  there  is  considerable  bribery.  Firemen,  en- 
gineers, captains  of  smaller  steamships  often  expect 
to  be  paid  a  private  commission,  otherwise  they  report 
that  good  coal  is  not  good  at  all.  Some  persons  wrong- 
fully think  that  business  likes  this  underhand  dealing 
and  is  necessarily  built  upon  it.  But  no  person  who 
pays  for  coal  really  wants  his  employes  to  solicit 
bribes.  No  miner  of  coal  likes  to  pay  such  secret  com- 
mission. No  capable  salesman  feels  proud  of  such 
a  transaction.  It  is  a  bad  habit  of  the  incapable  sales- 
man grown  at  last  to  be  almost  a  trade  custom.  No\v 
the  usual  method  of  the  idealistic  minister,  painfully 
ignorant  of  business,  has  been  to  preach  only  to  the 
individual,  to  warn  a  man  that  he  ought  to  refuse  to 
give  bribes  even  though  he  lost  his  position  and  his 
family  starved.  Should  the  minister  rather  preach  a 
larger  social  reform,  and  direct  his  attention  to  work- 
ing up  a  sentiment  all  along  the  lines  of  trade  which 
would  help  change  conditions  for  the  better?  To  such 
question  it  was  replied  that  this  new,  broader,  more 
intelligent  social  preaching  was  the  kind  of  work  the 
churches  should  do.  Yet  a  prominent  liberal  minister, 
a  writer  of  widely  read  books  on  ethics,  strenuously 
objected.  He  would  not  for  a  moment  allow  that 
wrong  social  conditions  could  in  any  way  excuse  indi- 
vidual wrong  doing.  Yet  as  long  as  the  antiquated 
rules  of  the  industrial  and  political  game  not  only 
permit,  but  often  encourage  wrong  doing,  what  right 
have  we  unreservedly  or  even  harshly  to  condemn 
those  who  play  according  to  these  rules  ?  What  is  the 
sense  of  our  -praying  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation" 
unle.ss  we  do  something  to  remove  unnecessary  temp- 
tations from  men,  to  see  that  more  healthful  standards 
control  society?  There  is  no  danger  that  it  will  ever 
be  too  easy  to  do  right,  or  that  the  necessity  of  charac- 
ter-building struggle  will  ever  disappear.  No  such 
false  philosophy  can  excuse  us  from  trying  to  make 
righteousness  as  easy  in  society  as  possible,  instead  of 
as  hard  and  unnatural  as  possible.  The  churches  should 
not  only  preach  goodness,  but  also  work  persistently 
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to  bring  about  social  conditions  favorable  to  goodness. 

Fair  play,  however,  compels  me  to  admit  that  there 
is  another  way  one  can  act  when  faced  by  evil  social 
conditions.  It  is  the  way  followed  by  Noah,  that  queer 
wooden  playmate  of  our  nursery  days.  Noah  was  not 
much  on  social  reform.  He  would  never  have  received 
a  Carnegie  medal  for  heroism.  When  social  trouble 
arose,  he  just  got  good  old-fashioned  religion,  climbed 
into  the  ark,  slammed  the  door,  sailed  away  and  left 
society  to  its  fate.  Many  of  the  curious  antediluvian 
animals  known  to  Noah  have  disappeared,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  circus  business ;  but  some  of 
the  antediluvian  ideas  cherished  in  his  days  still  re- 
main. We  still  meet  persons  who  think  they  can  save 
themselves  by  personal  religion,  personal  cleanliness, 
personal  honesty,  personal  kindness,  by  standing  apart 
from  the  dirt,  and  vice,  and  wrongs  of  society.  Is  this 
really  so?  As  to  religion,  have  we  not  heard  on  good 
authority  that  "he  who  loveth  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  no,t  seen  ? 
As  to  cleanliness,  you  and  I  may  be  on  most  intimate 
terms  with  a  bath  tub,  and  submit  to  its  rather  chilly 
embraces  every  morning ;  yet  if  we  lived  in  New 
York,  where  in  one  block  there  are  over  a  thousand 
persons  rooming  and  only  three  bath  tubs,  could  we 
long  keep  clean  ?  Does  it  never  happen  that  some  pro- 
letarian germ  of  typhoid,  or  diphtheria,  or  tuberculo- 
sis, creeps  up  from  the  slums  and  kills  the  rich  man's 
child?  Can  any  amount  of  scrubbing  of  our  own  self- 
fish  selves  keep  us  clean  when  we  breathe  the  same 
air  as  the  unwashed,  walk  the  same  dusty  streets,  ride 
in  the  same  dirty  cars,  eat  food  in  restaurants  pre- 
pared by  them,  wear  articles  made  by  them  in  the 
sweat  shops  ? 

As  for  honesty,  you  and  I  would  not  deceive  in 
buying  or  selling  goods.  But  we  are  bound  up  in  a 
system  that  deceives.  As  Professor  Rauschenbusch 
puts  it,  they  sell  us  fruit  jam  made  without  fruit ; 
butter  that  never  saw  the  milk  pail ;  potted  chicken 
that  grunted  in  the  barnyard ;  all  wool  goods  that 
never  said  "baah."  Unless  by  advocating"  better  laws 
we  help  the  honest  dealer 'to  be  honest,  are  we  not  a 
part  of  the  dishonest  system  in  spite  of  our  boasted 
personal  morality?  As  for  kindness,  you  and  I  would 
not  take  advantage  of  some  woman's  poverty  to  beat 
her  down  in  wages.  But  we  live  in  a  society  where 
wages  are  all  too  much  influenced  by  the  meanest 
manufacturer,  who  pays  as  little  as  he  can,  and  forces 
his  competitors  to  do  the  same.  Some  bargain  sales 
are  justifiable,  as  when  winter  goods  are  closed  out 
in  spring ;  but  most  bargain  sales  are  based  on  sweat 
shop  work,  on  the  blood  of  the  poor.  Yet  the  Mon- 
day's bargain  sale  of  the  great  department  store  is  the 
most  exciting  and  important  commercial  affair  in  most 
women's  lives.  Even  if  a  person  never  goes  to  such 
a  sale  and  only  buys  in  exclusive  and  high  priced 
shops,  she  is  still  connected  with  the  lower  side  of 
modern  industry.  I  was  surprised  to  see  in  London  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  Sweated  Industries  Exhibit  how 
many  of  the  articles  made  at  starvation  wages  in 
unwholesome  tenement  rooms  were  luxuries  intended 
for  the  rich. 

Where  we  are  so  hopelessly  bound  up  with  modern 
trade  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  acts 
which  future  generations  will  regard  as  wrong.  Our 
moral  condition  must  be  determined  chiefly  by  our 
general  attitude  towards  reform.   Here  is  a  simple 


health  test  you  can  apply  to  yourself.  Every  once  in 
a  while  you  read  of  just  strikes,  of  manufacturers 
rightly  forced  to  pay  higher  wages,  such,  for  example, 
as  strikes  among  the  garment  workers,  or  the  makers 
of  white  goods.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  have  to  bear 
your  share  of  such  an  increase  in  wages.  If,  when 
you  go  to  the  store  and  find  you  must  pay  this  in- 
creased price,  you  do  so  cheerfully,  glad  that  the 
workers  are  being  made  more  comfortable,  will- 
ing to  economize  for  their  sake,  you  have  passed 
safely  over  from  the  narrow  old-fashioned  field  of 
individual  ethics  to  the  broader  modern  field  of  social 
ethics.  But  if,  when  faced  by  such  increased  cost,  you 
simply  have  a  rising  and  abnormal  temperature,  a 
condition  of  feverish  indignation,  then  no  modern 
clergyman  can  give  you  a  clean  bill  of  moral  health. 
There  is  no  immediate  danger  of  your  being  numbered 
among  the  saints. 

Yet,  while  we  are  none  of  us  saints,  it  is  probable 
that  in  our  desire  for  reform  most  of  us  stand  nearer 
to  the  saints  than  to  the  sinners.  If  we  are  to  get 
safely  through  our  social  troubles  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  these  are  not  generaly  due  to  deliberate 
individual  guilt.  They  are  not  so  much  the  fault  of 
the  churches,  or  the  workingmen,  or  the  trusts,  or 
the  lookers  on,  as  they  are  the  fault  of  men  who  are 
dead,  and  upon  whom  we  cannot  take  vengeance. 
Perhaps  we  would  not  wish  for  vengeance  if  they 
were  alive,  for  the  men  who  caused  our  troubles  are 
those  who  invented  the  steamboat,  the  railroad  train 
and  the  telegraph.  Before  these  inventions  bound  the 
nations  together,  most  persons  lived  a  simple  commu- 
nity life  most  of  the  time,  hearing  only  tardily  and 
infrequently  from  neighboring  states,  doing  most  of 
their  trading  with  their  immediate  neighbors.  But , 
now  such  simple  days  are  forever  past.  The  world 
begins  to  feel  itself  as  a  complex  whole,  entangled  in 
the  laws  of  international  trade,  dimly  feeling  its  way 
towards  those  new  rules  of  the  game  that  shall  pro- 
mote international  justice  and  peace,  with  all  ethical 
problems  raised  to  the  nth  power,  demanding  almost 
superhuman  thought,  sympathy,  patience  for  their  so- 
lution. In  a  way  there  is  happening  to  us  on  a  tre- 
mendous scale  what  happened  to  Israel  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  days  of  the  great  prophets.  Their  times 
resembled  ours  in  this,  that  simple  neighborly  life  was 
being  subordinated  to  city  life,  that  trade  conditions 
were  becoming  more  complex,  rich  men  coming  to  the 
front,  society  growing  luxurious;  and  the  older  sys- 
tem of  religion  and  morality  failed  to  keep  up  to  the 
pace.  In  such  changing  and  strenuous  days  no  mere 
personal  religion,  no  taking  refuge  in  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  can  make  up  for  a  lack  of  hearty  sympathy 
with  and  practical  co-operation  in  public  reform.  No 
repetition  of  venerable  creeds,  no  sprinkling  with  the 
water  of  baptism,  no  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  can 
lift  a  man  far  towards  heaven  unless  he  does  his  share 
towards  bringing  heaven  down  to  earth.  Jesus,  in  his 
great  picture  of  the  last  judgment,  declared  that  only 
those  who  had  clothed  the  naked,  fed  the  hungry,  vis- 
ited the  sick,  would  be  numbered  among"  the  righteous. 
If  he  had  lived  in  our  age  is  it  not  probable  that  he 
would  have  added  that  only  those  would  be  counted 
among  the  elect  who  had  helped  on  social  reforms, 
worked  to  purify  politics,  stood  for  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  comforts  of  life,  aided  the  cause  of  indus- 
trial democracy?    Once  more  the  thunder  of  the  Di- 
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vine  Discontent  is  heard  in  the  land  demanding  that 
'  we  broaden  our  individual  moral  ideals  to  cover  soci- 
ety, that  we  wash  ourselves  of  our  industrial  sins, 
make  clean  our  political  life,  put  away  the  evil  of  our 
social  doings,  so  that  judgment  may  once  more  roll 
down  as  the  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
purifying  stream. 


Bergson  and  Syndicalism 


Those  who  have  been  attracted  to  the  French  phi- 
losopher, Bergson,  by  the  freshness  and  originality 
of  his  thought  and  the  beauty  of  his  style,  and  who 
have  hoped  that  he  might  shed  new  light  on  old  prob- 
lems, are  likely  to  be  somewhat  distressed  when  they 
hear  him  spoken  of  as  the  philosopher  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  known  abroad  as  Syndicalism,  and 
represented  in  this  country  by  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  tlic  World.  They  very  naturally  wish  to  know 
whether  the  influence  of  this  thinker  is  really  anti- 
social and  what  justification  there  is  for  the  claim 
that  the  present  determined  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
state  and  the  present  social  order  is  sanctioned  by  his 
philosophy.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  brief  statements 
on  complex  subjects  are  dangerous,  and  that  it  is  often 
better  .to  say  nothing  about  them  unless  they  can  be 
adequately  treated,  I  venture  to  oflfer  the  following 
remarks  concerning  the  relation  of  the  philosopher 
of  the  day  to  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  day. 

What,  then,  is  Syndicalism?  The  best  short  answer 
is  perhaps  given  in  a  little  book,  published  last  month, 
entitled  "American  Syndicalism:  The  I.  W.  W.,"  by 
John  Graham  Brooks.  The  following  composite  pho- 
tograph of  the  doctrine  is  by  a  sympathetic  writer, 
A.  D.  Lewis,  and  is  taken  from  his  "Syndicalism  and 
the  General  Strike,"  page  10: 

Sj'iidicalism  hopes  for  the  construction  of  a  juster  type 
of  society  to  be  brought  about  by  a  war  between  the  classes ; 
all  its  hope  is  based  upon  the  righteous  anger  of  the  ex- 
ploited directed  against  their  robbers.  It  is  therefore  in- 
diflferent  to  theories  so  long  as  it  has  an  aggressive  work- 
ing class.  It  wishes  to  work  purely  through  working-class 
bodies — it  will  have  no  middle  class  sympathizers ;  this 
partly  because  it  distrusts  politicians,  partly  because  French 
trade  unions  were  long  the  battlegrounds  of  warring  views 
of  socialistic  tactics,  partly  because  it  wishes  to  train  the 
workingman  to  act  by  himself  and  without  orders  from  a 
superior.  Delegates  are  to  be  distrusted  and  leaders  are 
to  be  led ;  their  fear  of  responsibility,  their  separation  of 
the  man  who  is  under  the  thumb  of  a  master,  make  them 
always  less  rebellious  than  some  of  their  followers.  The  Syn- 
dicalist likes  poor  unions  best — riches  bring  caution  :  he  likes 
low  weekly  dues  and  small  benefits.  All  strikes  arc  useful ; 
they  train  men  in  working  together  and  rouse  their  spirit ; 
they  encourage  insubordination  and  make  revolution  more 
probable.  The  great  weapon  of  the  workers  against  their 
masters  is  disorder ;  the  main  purpose  of  the  law  is  to 
defend  property.  If  the  strike  is  good,  the  general  strike 
would  be  better;  a  strike  in  the  railway  service  or  in  coal 
mines  might  bring  on  a  strike  in  all  the  chief  trades  of  a 
country.  There  are  other  useful  forms  of  direct  action — 
sabotage,  or  the  destruction  of  property,  intimidation  of 
masters,  sitting  in  factories  with  folded  arms  so  that  no 
blacklegs  can  take  your  place,  leaving  work  at  an  hour 
earlier  than  the  masters  want,  wasting  materials,  telling  the 
truth  to  customers — all  these  are  means  by  which  the 
masters  can  be  made  to  yield. 

The  Syudicat  is  not  only  the  fighting  force  of  the  pres- 
ent, but  it  is  the  germ  of  the  productive  unit  of  the  future. 
The  worker  in  it  is  to  study  so  as  to  prepare  himself  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  work  of  the  district  yithout  help 
from  another  class.  The  subservience  of  the  army  to  the 
propertied  class  is  to  be  dissolved  by  anti-militarist  propa- 
ganda. The  Syndicalist  is  to  prepare  for  a  new  world  in 
which  he,  the  producer,  will  lia\e  the  upper  hand,  and  the 


other  class,  overcome  by  means  of  the  general  strike,  will 
be  forced  to  capitulate.  In  that  new  world  there  will  be 
no  authority  either  of  the  state  or  of  the  masters :  all  work 
will  he  looked  upon  as  of  one  value ;  property  will  be 
abolished ;  men  will  be  associated  in  small  federated  but 
ungoverned  groups. 

This  movement  is  opposed  to  trade  unions,  for 
these  recognize  the  wages  system  and  make  terms  with 
it,  whereas  Syndicalism  is  waging  against  it  a  war  of 
extermination.  It  has  no  symi)athy  whatever  with 
political  socialism  or  with  state  control  of  industry, 
but  aims  at  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  to 
be  brought  about  by  "direct  action,"  sabotage  and 
the  general  strike.  It  comes  preaching  a  new  ethics : 
"Anything  which  protects  the  present  order  is  for 
that  reason  wrong.  Acts  which  lead  to  its  undoing 
are  therefore  right."  For  it  "the  McNamaras  are  the 
John  Browns  of  the  social  revolution."  There  are, 
according  to  this  doctrine  two,  and  only  two,  classes, 
between  which  war  is  inevitable,  and  the  talk  of  peace 
between  them  is  "stupid  and  knavish."  We  must  re- 
gard only  the  horizontal  social  relations,  and  sever  or 
disregard  those  that  bind  us  up  and  down.  No  tniddle 
class  leaders  or  sympathizers  are  wanted.  After  the 
revolution,  what?  The  only  constructive  suggestion 
offered  is  the  abolition  of  the  state  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  administration  of  industry  either  by  crafts 
or  by  communes. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Bergson  ?  Certainly, 
these  ideas  are  not  derived  from  him.  It  amounts 
practically  to  this,  that  some  things  which  he  has  said 
might  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  support 
some  of  these  revolutionary  proposals.  We  must  re- 
member that  whoever  has  a  desperate  fight  on  hand 
naturally  looks  for  support.  If  the  prestige  of  some 
great  authority  can  be  enlisted,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  use  it.  The  socialists,  for  instance,  and  the  indi- 
vidualists both  quote  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
seek  to  show  that  Jesus  and  the  Christian  religion  are 
on  their  side.  And  there  are  good  texts  for  both  par- 
ties. Life  is  complex ;  it  actually  includes  and  synthe- 
sizes opposite  tendencies,  and  great  thinkers  who  do 
justice  to  the  different  aspects  of  life  reflect  this  com- 
plexity and  can  always  be  quoted  by  partisans  and 
special  pleaders. 

In  this  case  the  program  of  the  revolutionaries  is 
action,  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  and  putting 
the  fourth  estate  in  sole  possession  of  the  world.  If 
you  ask,  what  then?  they  reply  that  the  future  is 
unpredictable,  that  life  is  an  adventure,  and  quote 
Bergson  to  that  effect.  But  this  is  an  afterthought. 
As  Lewis  remarks,  Sorel,  the  leading  intelligence  in 
the  movement,  "was  a  Bergsonite  before  he  read 
Bergson." 

Again,  Syndicalism  is  said  to  be  the  social  expres- 
sion of  the  anti-rationalistic  movement,  the  implica- 
tion being  that  the  French  philosopher  is  properly 
characterized  as  anti-rationalistic.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  true.  I  hold  no  brief  for  him,  but  any  fair  and 
candid  reader  must,  I  think,  admit  that  he  does  full 
justice  to  his  intellect.  What  he  has  tried  to  do  is  to 
show  that  there  is  another  way  of  knowing,  through 
instinct  developed  into  intuition,  and  that  the  deliver- 
ances of  intellect  and  intuition  should  be  subjected  to 
mutual  interpretation  and  combined  into  the  more  ade- 
quate view  of  philosophy,  our  nearest  approximation 
to  the  truth. 

Now  the  Syndicalist  movement  is  not  wholly  bad. 
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There  are- injustices  and  sufferings  which  have  awak- 
ened it,  and  it  is  rendering  a  service  to  society  by  forc- 
ing these  upon  its  attention.  And  society  will  find  a 
remedy,  one  very  different  from  the  irrational  one 
suggested  by  the  revolutionists.  There  is  even  a  cer- 
tain idealism  in  the  movement  which  a  wise  social 
leadership  will  aim  to  conserve.  Still,  the  movement 
is  unintelligent,  and  this  fact  is  admitted.  It  confesses 
to  being  an  expression  of  instinct.  Since  the  trained 
intellects  of  society  are  against  all  its  proposals,  it 
renounces  intelligence.  It  says,  "Intelligence  always 
defends  the  established  order  and  puts  us  down  with 
arguments,  facts,  statistics.  We  therefore  oppose  our 
feeling,  our  passion,  our  enthusiasm  to  your  intelli- 
gence." The  position  is  very  definite  and  clear  cut, 
and  has  been  assumed  partly  from  despair  of  relief 
through  orderly  political  methods.  The  movement  is 
strongest,  perhaps,  in  France,  in  which  country  there 
happens  to  be  at  present  a  brilliant  philosophic  thinker 
and  writer  who  lays  more  emphasis  on  the  place  of 
instinct  in  life  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  What 
is  more  natural  than  what  has  actually  happened?  A 
revolutionary  movement  which  is  the  expression  of  a 
strong  but  vague  feeling  and  which  realizes  that  its 
proposals  cannot  stand  the  light  of  reason  could  not 
let  this  opportunity  pass  by,  and  so  has  sought  the 
support  of  a  great  name. 

Fabian  \\'are,  in  his  book,  "The  Worker  and  His 
Country."'  attributes  the  revolt  of  the  working  classes 
in  part  to  their  lack  of  education.  Their  intellect  and 
judgment  being  undeveloped,  they  are  controlled  by 
instinct.  He  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  this  revolt 
comes  at  a  time  when  "Bergson's  influence  has  given 
a  fresh  impetus  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  French 
people,"  and,  penetrating  all  classes  of  society  in 
France,  "has  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  attacks  of 
the  governed  on  the  forces  of  convention." 

Mr.  ^^^are  has  concisely  stated  the  situation  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

Bergson's  influence  on  the  working  classes  as  a  whole  is 
certainly  only  of  that  vague  and  somewhat  illogical  kind 
which  a  great  thinker,  become  famous,  exercises  over  the 
minds  of  men  when,  among  the  thoughts  he  expresses,  is 
found  a  tendency  for  which  they  are  prepared.  M.  Berg- 
son's philosophy  for  them  consists  in  this,  however  his  crit- 
ics or  he  himself  may  object  to  the  interpretation.  The 
vague  aspirations  of  the  working  classes — the  revolts  of 
their  minds  against  what  they  know  to  be,  but  often  cannot 
demonstrate  intellectually  to  be,  the  inherent  injustice  of 
the  existing  social  organization — aspirations  which  rise  but 
to  fall  broken-winged  against  the  barriers  of  facts,  statis- 
tics, systems,  M.  Bergson  has  sanctioned  as  the  activities  of 
instinct  which  alone  forms  a  link  between  the  eternity  of 
the  past  and  the  eternity  of  the  future.  His  authority  has 
given  them  an  invincible  faith  in  their  own  convictions. 
They  believe  that  they  can  now  turn  the  flank  of  the  gov- 
rening  classes,  hitherto  entrenched  in  a  position  rendered 
impregnable  and  defended  by  the  forces  of  intellect  retained 
in  their  service.  M.  Bergson  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim 
any  intention  of  playing  the  part  of  a  modern  Rousseau;  a 
philosopher  pure  and  simple,  he  has  accepted  the  limits 
imposed  by  the  arbitrary  division  of  intellectual  labor  in  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  As  a  specialist,  his  very  language 
is  not  intelligible  to  the  general  public,  and  the  interpreters 
who  popularize  his  views  can  only  present  a  partial  appli- 
cation of  them.  It  is  merely  a  coincidence,  as  far  as  any- 
thing is  a  coincidence  in  the  history  of  humanity,  that  he 
should  have  supplied  a  new  sanction  for  the  activities  of 
instinct  at  a  moment  when  the  forces  of  instinct  and  intel- 
ligence, represented  on  the  one  side  by  the  governed  and 
on  the  other  side  by  the  go\-erning  classes,  ha\c  joined 
issue  in  that  final  struggle  which,  in  the  hope  of  many,  will 
result  in  the  merging  of  the  two  in  a  complete  humanity, 
marching  on  in  full  strength  towards  its  ultimate  destin'v. 
Pages  104-106. 


Syndicalists  and  their  relation  to  Bergson  remind 
us  (and  how  often  are  we  thus  reminded!)  of  what 
the  author  of  the  New  Testament,  writing  in  II  Peter, 
said  of  the  Christian  philosopher  of  his  day :  "Even 
as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the 
wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you ;  as 
also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  on  them  of  these 
things,  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  he  under- 
stood^ which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable 
zurest,  as  they  dg  also  the  other  scriptures,  unto  their 
own  destruction." 

St.  Louis.  George  R.  Dodson. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Glasses  in  Religion 

19  12—1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Willi.\ms 

IX. 

JEREMIAH. 

Text:  He  Jiatli  made  the  earth  by  his  pozver,  he 
hath  established  the  zvorld  by  his  zvisdom,  and  by  his 
understanding  hath  he  stretched  out  the  heavens. 
Jeremiah  x  :12. 

These  prophets,  fifteen  or  more,  constitute  a  group 
of  individiuals  by  no  means  equal  in  power  or  im- 
portance. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  were  sub- 
ject to  all  the  variations  of  power  and  personality,  of 
environment  and  inheritance  that  any  like  number  of 
representative  poets  or  statesmen  of  any  other  people 
would  be.  A  group  of  fifteen  poets  of  the  TJnited 
States  would  reach  from  Einerson  to  Whitcomb  Ri- 
ley, Lowell  to  Whitman.  The  Bible  is  so  glazed  with 
the  conventions  either  of  theology  or  style  that  we 
do  not  come  to  it  with  a  sense  that  it  is  fresh  and 
near. 

Jeremiah  is  a  great,  world  man,  clearly  the  largest 
personality  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jeremiah  and 
Jesus  are  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  Jewish  race. 
Jeremiah  is  too  big  a  man  to  be  measured  by  his 
words,  his  life  was  so  much  greater.  He  is  the  man 
of  whom  later  Bible  writers  use  phrases  which  the 
Christian  world  has  applied  to  Jesus,  such  as  "the 
man  of  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief  ;"  "with  whose 
stripes  we  are  healed."  The  author  of  these,  probably, 
and  similar  phrases,  was  looking  backward  to  Jere- 
miah, not  forward  to  Jesus.  To  feel  the  full  force  of 
Jeremiah  you  must  unroll  before  your  imagination  the 
whole  of  Hebrew  history,  and  discover  the  throbbing 
heart  of  the  Bible.  Through  a  long  career  he  stood 
at  the  storm  center  of  Hebrew  life.  He  saw  four 
kings  rise  and  go  down.  He  saw  the  invading  armies 
of  Egypt  sweep  by  to  meet  the  Babylonian  army  at 
Carchemish,  604  B.  C,  and  there  get  permanently 
whipped.  He  saw  the  besieging  armies  of  Babylon 
invest  Jerusalem  for  two  years.  He  saw  the  first  de- 
portation, 597  B.  C,  and  ten  years  later  the  final 
catastrophe,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  He  then  received 
from  King  Nebuchadnezzar  the  choice  of  either  the 
freedom  to  remain  in  the  old  city  or  the  confidence 
and  companionship  of  the  king  himself.  Like  the  true 
patriot  he  was,  he  preferred  the.  ashes  of  Jerusalem  to 
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the  palaces  of  Babylon.  He  stayed  with  the  wretched 
remnant  of  his  people  and  went  down  with  them  into 
obscurity. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  boy  Josiah  came  to  the 
throne  Jeremiah  gave  himself  to  the  mission  of  a 
statesman,  a  preacher,  a  leader  of  men.  Never  was 
a  man  more  clearly  called  to  a  task  and  never  was  a 
task  more  heroically  faced.  His  was  the  consciousness 
of  a  destiny  which  comes  to  few  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  world.  Read  the  account  of  his  call  in  Chapter 
i:4-19. 

The  "rod  of  almond  wood"  in  verse  11  refers  to  a 
tree  which,  like  our  dogwood,  blossoms  in  spring  when 
all  other  trees  are  bare.  It  is  the  hope  of  a  new  day. 
In  verse  14  the  Scythians  referred  to.  were  possibly 
the  Hittites,  who  loom  large  in  recent  researches. 

Jeremiah  saw  the  practical  situation ;  Jerusalem  was 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own.  It  was  already 
under  a  certain  vassalage  to  Babylon,  to  whom  its 
people  prol)ably  were  paying  taxes,  and  at  the  same 
time  catering  to  the  fashionable  and  superficial  for- 
eign influence,  anyhow  not  living  up  to  their  inher- 
itance. Jeremiah  tried  to  arouse  them  to  loyalty  to 
their  religion,  and  federation  and  integrity  in  civic 
afifairs.  He  was  statesman  enough  to  see  that  they 
should  make  the  best  terms  possible  with  Babylon. 
But  to  own  their  weakness,  politically,  was  offensive 
to  the  king  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  and  Jeremiah 
was  punished  for  his  suggestion.  He  was  placed  in 
the  stocks  and  then  lowered  into  a  muddy  dungeon 
where  he  sank  into  the  mire.  There  he  stayed  until 
at  the  solicitation  of  Ebcd-melech,  the  Kthiopean,  the 
king  ordered  his  removal. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Psalms  the  book  of  Jere- 
miah is  the  longest  in  the  Bible.  It  was  written  not 
by  Jeremiah  but  by  his  amanuenses,  perhaps  Baruch 
and  others.  There  is  more  biographical  matter  in  it 
than  prophetic.  The  New  Testament  has  a  quotation 
from  a  "Life  of  Jeremiah."  doubtless  for  long  extant, 
but  which  has  been  entirely  lost.  The  first  compila- 
tion of  Jeremiah's  words,  made  by  Baruch.  when  read 
to  the  king  by  Jehudi,  so  incensed  him  that  he  ordered 
it  burned.  When  Baruch  rewrote  it  he  says  that  "he 
added  many  words  thereto." 

An  interesting  thing  happened  during  this  reign. 
Josiah.  who  was  in  his  earlier  years  reckless  and  defi- 
ant, influenced  by  the  persistency  of  Jeremiah  and 
others,  felt,  as  he  grew  older,  that  something  should 
be  done.  So  money  was  raised  to  redecorate  the 
temple.  The  workmen  during  the  renovation  came 
upon  a  book  they  did  not  know,  written  as  though  it 
were  reminiscent. — a  rewriting  of  old  codes,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  word  of  Moses,  who  had  been  dead  about 
700  years.  This  book  was  "Deuteronomy."  not  as  we 
have  it.  though  the  initial  part  of  it,  and  it  instantly 
became  a  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Jews.  Some 
scholars  have  thought  the  book  was  probably  the  work 
of  Jeremiah,  but  there  are  those  who  speak  of  it  as 
a  "pious  fraud,"  and  still  others  think  some  priests 
put  their  heads  together  and  deceived  the  king.  It 
does  not  appear  in  Hebrew  history  until  the  premier- 
ship of  Jeremiah,  who  was  the  Lloyd-George  of  his 
time. 

The  abominations  that  Jeremiah  threw  himself 
against  were  three.  First,  the  idolatrous  tendency — 
they  were  always  trying  to  play  "Good  Lord,  Good 
Devil"    with    adjoining    religions.      Second,  high- 


handed corruption  and  the  injustice  to  the  people. 
Third,  their  fool-hardiness  in  their  relations  with 
other  powers.  They  were  so  drunk  with  conceit  that 
they  did  not  face  the  situation  as  they  should. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  different  fragments.  The 
first  twenty-five  or  thirty  chapters  are  more  elaborate 
in  composition,  clearly  in  the  realm  of  literature. 
"The  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me"  is  the  division 
mark  of  the  editor.  The  seventh  chapter  reminds  one 
of  the  words  of  such  men  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
John  Brown  and  Wendell  Phillips,  words  of  everlast- 
ing truth. 

"Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  all  ye  of  Judah, 
Who  enter  in  at  the.se  gates  to  worship  Jehovah ! 
Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel: 
.Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings, 
.\nd  I  will  suffer  you  to  dwell  in  this  place! 
Trust  ye  not  the  lying  words,  when  they  say, 
'The  temple  of  Jehovah,  the  temple  of  Jehovah, 
The  temple  of  Jehovah  are  these.' 

Yet  if  ye  will  thoroughly  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings, 

.And  dispense  justice  between  man  and  man. 

If  ye  oppress  not  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow 

.And  shed  not  innocent  blood  in  this  place, 

.And  go  not  after  other  gods  to  your  own  hurt, 

Then  will  I  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place.    .    .  . 

Behold  ye  trust  in  the  lying  words  without  profit.    .    .  . 

Is  this  house  which  is  called  by  my  name, 

Whilst  ye  practice  all  these  abominations. 

Become  a  den  of  robbers  in  your  eyes?" 

Six  hundred  years  after  this  another  Man  of  Sor- 
rows stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  temple  and  said: 

It  is  written,  "My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of 
prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 

Chapter  vii  tingles  with  this  poetic  kind  of  righteous 
indignation,  of  ethical  vehemence,  paralleled  only  by 
the  protests  of  the  great  ethical  leaders  of  the  world. 
It  is  deplorable  that  the  man  who  tells  the  truth  is 
not  usually  liked.  Jeremiah's  statements  were  no 
worse  then  than  the  words  of  Jesus.  "Ye  generation 
of  vipers,"  or  John  Knox's  "Thou  art  the  man."  The 
burden  of  the  prophet,  the  moral  teacher,  is  always 
one  of  pain  and  agony,  like  the  moan  of  Hamlet: 
The  times  are  out  of  joint,  O  wretched  spite 
That  I  was  ever  born  to  set  them  right. 

The  same  words  might  be  spoken  of  our  cities  today, 
but  we  do  not  want  anyone  to  tell  us  so.  Jeremiah 
was  the  Jesus  of  the  Old  Testament  and  he  suffered 
as  Jesus  did. 

In  the  twenty-third  chapter  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
texts  used  in  support  of  the  orthodox  thought  that  the 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament  is  foretold  in  the  Old 
Testament : 

Behold  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 

When  I  will  raise  up  from  David  a  righteous  branch.  .  .  . 

I  will  gather  the  remnant  of  my  flock  out  of  all  countries. 

This  is  universal  religion,  a  great  hope.  The  Jews 
had  an  idea  that  the  gods  of  the  adjoining  countries 
really  amounted  to  something,  but  Jeremiah  told  them 
in  plain  Hebrew  that  they  were  simply  wood  and  stone 
and  spoke  of  Jehovah  tlie  noble  words  of  our  text. 

QUESTIONS    OX  TEREMI.\H. 

1.  .Are  all  the  prophets  of  equal  importance?  Why? 

2.  What  rank  among  the  prophets  belongs  to  Jeremiah? 

3.  Under  what  kings  did  he  live? 

4.  Give  some  of  the  events  of  his  life. 

5.  What  constitutes  the  larger  portion  of  the  book? 

6.  Why  should  they  have  made  friends  with  Babylon 
rather  than  Egypt? 

7.  What   important   book   was    found   during  Josiah's 
reign  ? 

8.  Who  may  Jeremiah  be  compared  to? 

9.  Give   some   similar   characteristics   of  both. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  WtMrld  is  my  Ctuntry,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion.  " 


Many  cathedrals  and  churches  are 
able  to  l)oast  of  their  vast  proportions 
and  of  the  milHons  of  stones  that  are 
embodied  in  their  structures.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  famous 
churches  whose  fame  rests  on  their 
consisting  of  but  a  single  stone — being, 
in  fact,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
One  such,  with  nave  and  aisles  that  date 
from  the  ninth  century,  may  be  seen  in 
P'rance  at  St.  Emilion,  a  village  well 
known  to  claret  drinkers.  Another  ex- 
ists at  Sutri ;  a  tliird  was  recently  found 
at  Fontgombeau  during  the  excavation 
of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey.  But  one  of 
the  most  striking  is  that  which  the 
Fi-ench  government  has  recently  classed 
as  "monument  historique" — the  mono- 
lithic church  at  Aubeterre  (Charente), 
which  has  a  gallery  and  a  mausoleum. 

The  Christian  Life. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  SOCIALISM 


SIXTY-FIRST    ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  WESTERN  UNI- 
TARIAN CONFERENCE 

To  be  held  with  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Ashland  Ave- 
nue and  Prescott  Street,  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May 
12,  13,  14,  15,  1913. 

PROGRAM. 

Monday,  May  12 — 4  p.  m. :  Meeting 
of  Conference  Directors  at  the  Church. 
8  p.  m. :  Service  of  Worship,  conducted 
by  Rev.  George  F.  Patterson,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. ;  Sermon,  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Tuesday,  May  13—10  a.  m. :  Minis- 
ters' Meeting,  at  the  Toledo  Commerce 
Club.  Topic,  "Our  Missionary  Prob- 
lem. Discussion  led  by  Rev.  Arthur  L. 
Weatherly,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Woman's  Al- 
liance Meeting  at  the  Church.  Address : 
Some  National  Officer.  Discussion.  12:30 
p.  m. :  Alliance  Luncheon  (Compliment- 
arj*),  at  the  Church.  Ministers'  Lunch- 
eon, at  the  Toledo  Commerce  Club. 
2  ;30  p.  m. :  Religious  Education  Ses- 
sion. Service.  Address :  "Religious  Ed- 
ucation for  Adolescents."  Prof.  Edwin 
D.  Starbuck,  Iowa  State  University. 
Discussion.  6:30  p.  m. :  Conference 
Supper  at  the  Woman's  Building.  Toast- 
master,  Rev.  Fred.  V.  Hawley,  Chicago. 
Speakers  :  Prof.  John  R.  Effinger,  Mich- 
igan University ;  Rev.  Henry  H.  Burch, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  Rev.  Eleanor  E. 
Gordon,  Iowa  State  Conference;  Rev. 
Wilson  M.  Backus,  Minneapolis. 

Wednesday,  May  14 — 10  a.  m. :  Ad- 
dress by  the  President,  Hon.  Morton 
D.  Hull,  Chicago.  Written  Reports  of 
State  Secretaries  (five  minutes  each). 
Michigan — Rev.  George  F.  Patterson. 
Illinois — Rev.  Albert  R.  Vail.  Wiscon- 
sin— Rev.  Frank  A.  Gilmore.  Minne- 
sota— Rev.  George  R.  Gebauer.  Iowa — 
Rev.  Eleanor  E.  Gordon.  Missouri  Val- 
ley— Rev.  Arthur  L.  Weatherly.  Re 
port  of  Treasurer — Mr.  Clement  K.  Pit- 
man. Report  of  Secretary — Rev.  Ernest 
C.  Smith.  Address :  "Missionary  Meth- 
ods," Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  Secre- 
tary Church  Extension,  A.  U.  A.  12.30 
p.  m. :  Cafeteria  Lunch  at  Church,  50 
cents  per  plate.  2 :30  p.  m. :  The  Pres- 
ent Spiritual  Awakening:  (1)  "What 
We  May  Learn  from  the  New  Relig- 


ions," Rev.  Albert  R.  Vail,  Urbana,  111. 
(2)  "Recent  Philosophies  and  the  Help 
They  Bring  to  Religion,"  Rev.  Richard 
W.  Boynton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Discussion. 
8  p.  m. :  Platform  Meeting — "The  High 
Quality  of  Life."  (1)  "In  the  Realm 
of  the  Spirit,"  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams, 
Streator,  111.  (2)  "In  Social  Relations," 
Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  (3)  "As  Manifold,  Yet  Unbroken," 
Rev.  W.  Hanson  Pulsford,  Chicago,  111. 

Thursday,  May  15 — 10  a.  m. :  The 
Church  as  an  Agency — (1)  "For  Social 
Service,"  Rev.  Robert  S.  Loring,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  (2)  "For  Social  Justice," 
Rev.  John  W.  Cooper,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Discussion.  11:30  a.  m. :  Closing  Busi- 
ness Session.  12  noon  :  Devotional  Serv- 
ice, Rev.  Eugene  R.  Shippen,  Detroit, 
Mich.  2  p.  m. :  Missionary  Council 
Meeting. 


The  growing  interest  in  social  prob- 
lems and  in  Socialism  as  a  possible  so- 
lution of  many  of  them,  leads  us  to 
think  that  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
interested  in  the  following  announce- 
ment and  program,  published  in  the 
current  issue  of  The  Chautatiqiian  : 

"Chautauqua  Institution  proposes, 
with  the  co-operation  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  to  devote  a 
week  of  the  Fortieth  Annual  Assembly 
to  a  Symposium  on  Socialism.  The  time 
is  opportune  for  discussion  on  a  high 
plane  of  those  theories  and  achievements 
which  are  denominated  socialistic;  and 
no  platform  offers  so  admirable  a  fo- 
rum as  the  Chautauqua  platform  with 
its  widely  representative  audience  and 
its  reputation  for  fairness.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  aim  of  this  week  is 
neither  to  establish  nor  to  attack  Social- 
ism, but  to  give  some  appreciation  of 
the  theories  and  the  problems  involved. 
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DREAMERS 


Ah,  there  be  souls  none  understand. 
Like  clouds,  they  cannot  touch  the  land. 
Drive  as  they  may  by  field  or  town. 
Then  we  look  wise  at  this,  and  frown, 
And  we  cry  "Fool!"  and  cry  "Take  hold 
Of  earth,  and  fashion  gods  of  gold!" 

Unanchored  ships,  that  blow  and  blow, 
Sail  to  and  fro,  and  then  go  down 
In  unknown  seas  that  none  shall  know. 
Without  one  ripple  of  renown; 
Poor  drifting  dreamers,  sailing  by, 
That  seem  to  only  live  to  die 

Call  these  not  fools;  the  test  of  worth 
Is  not  the  hold  you  have  of  earth. 
Lo,  there  be  gentlest  souls,  sea  blown. 
That  know  not  any  harbor  known, 
And  it  may  be  the  reason  is 
They  touch  on  fairer  shores  than  this. 

Joaquin  Miller. 


W.  T.  Ellis,  in  The  Continent,  the  organ  of  the 
Presbyterians,  seems  to  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
Joseph  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  a  pillar  and 
a  Bible  Class  leader  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  his 
town.  Perhaps  he  aids  and  abets  the  advocate  of 
the  Navy  League,  who,  at  the  St.  Louis  Conference, 
claimed  that  Jesus  was  a  supporter  of  a  strong  navy. 
Perhaps  there  is  Biblical  ability  enough  in  the  Navy 
League  to  prove  that  the  words  uttered  in  the  garden : 
"Peter,  put  up  thy  sword!"  is  an  interpolation,  not 
justified  by  the  Higher  Criticism. 


Mayor  Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia  and  certain 
members  of  his  cabinet  have  concluded  that  they  must 
needs  go  to  school,  so  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  a  condensed  course  of  twenty-four  lectures  on 
municipal  affairs  and  administration,  to  be  delivered 
in  a  three  days'  session  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, for  the  benefit  of  city  officials.  Let  other 
mayors  embrace  the  opportunity.  Chicago  might  well 
spare  its  mayor  and  cabinet  for  a  few  days  of  such 
tutoring.  This  is  the  last  of  many  achievements  in 
the  way  of  popular  education  inaugurated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 


"The  Saloon  is  going."  This  is  the  caption  of  a 
note  found  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Congrega- 
tionalist,  which  speaks  of  a  hundred  miles  on  the 
Omaha  Railroad,  stretching  through  Northern  Wis- 
consin from  Ashland  to  Spooner,  with  but  one  saloon 
town  on  the  whole  route.  Hayward,  the  only  "wet" 
station,  retained  its  "wetness"  by  the  small  majority 
of  four  votes;  and  yet  Northern  Wisconsin  is  the 


home  of  the  foreign  emigrant,  the  lumber  man,  and 
the  copper  and  iron  workers.  Surely  the  American 
saloon  is  an  incurable  pest  and  growing  common-sense, 
business  prudence  and  political  sagacity  is  discovering 
this  fact.    It  has  got  to  go ! 


It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  the  liquor  element  is 
willing  to  discuss  publicly  the  arithmetic  of  the  "dry" 
movement.  If  the  following  Anti-Saloon  lesson  in 
arithmetic  is  not  correct,  let  the  brewers  and  the  dis- 
tillers rectify  the  error  in  a  way  that  will  satisfy 
the  statistician.  Out  of  the  ninety-million,  more  or 
less,  citizens  in  the  United  States,  forty-six  million 
of  them  are  living  in  "no-licenge"  territory.  Out  of 
the  2,856  counties  in  the  United  States  over  1,700 
have  abolished  saloons.  More  than  500  cities  of  over 
5,000  population  each  have  no  legalized  saloons,  and 
nine  states  have  state-wide  prohibition.  If,  as  certain 
"wet"  philosophers  contend,  there  is  more  liquor  sold 
after  the  territory  has  gone  "dry"  than  before,  these 
figures  must  be  very  encouraging  to  the  liquor  dealers. 
We  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so  agitated  over 
the  matter.   

Unity  has  been  suspected  of  unkind  harshness  when 
it  rejoices  over  the  death  of  weak  churches  in  over- 
churched  communities.  But  these  deaths  are  not 
peculiar  to  any  denomination,  neither  is  Unity's  re- 
joicing over  the  same  a  mark  of  its  heresy.  In  St. 
Paul  recently  two  Congregational  churches,  number- 
ing respectively  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  members,  came  together  and  had 
a  ceremonial  hand-shaking.  The  old  "Park  Church" 
deeded  over  its  property,  worth  $75,000,  to  the  older 
"Plymouth  Church,"  gave  up  its  name  and  disbanded. 
The  Universalist  Leader  of  the  same  date  as  the  Con- 
gregationalist  which  records  this  event,  tells  of  the 
selling  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Columbus,  Wis., 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  turned  over  to  the  general 
Conference.  It  also  records  a  similar  termination  of 
the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  congregations  in  that 
"thrifty  httle  city."  Let  us  hope  that  these  deaths 
and  fusions  mean  that  life  has  come,  and  that  "more 
abundantly,"  into  these  communities. 


And  now  the  Vice  Commission  of  Philadelphia  is 
out  with  its  Report,  revealing  ghastly  facts  that  have 
long  been  in  existence  but  unrealized,  perhaps  denied, 
by  the  complacent  community.  It  finds  that  six  and 
a  quarter  million  of  dollars  is  spent  annually  on  prosti- 
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tution,  of  whicli  two  million,  six  hundred  thousand 
go  to  women  who  walk  the  streets.  There  are  four 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  disorderly  resorts,  and  a  total 
of  three  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four 
"fallen"  women.  The  quotation  marks  arc  our  own. 
Where  are  the  "fallen"  men?  If  these  greater  crimi- 
nals have  still  left  in  them  a  saving  remnant,  and  if 
they  are  able  to  hold,  or  win  back,  a  place  in  "respect- 
able" society,  are  the  women  so  "fallen"  as  to  be 
beyond  hope  or  recognition,  in  the  unmerciful  estima- 
tion of  their  sisters  and  brothers?  This  same  report 
finds  that  in  the  "tenderloin"  territory  there  are 
twenty^five  hundred  children  and  young  people  living 
in  the  fifteen  most  notorious  blocks.  Philadelphia, 
like  Chicago  and  other  cities  that  have  preceded  it  in 
these  investigations,  has  done  well  in  discovering  and 
publishing  the  facts,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  stop  there.  There  ought  to  be  civic  righteous- 
ness, executive  ability  and  moral  intensity  enough  in 
the  city  of  "Brotherly  Love"  to  lift  this  reproach;  not 
by  hunting  the  poor,  weakened  and  humiliated  sisters, 
but  by  laying  a  heavier  hand  upon  the  "respectable" 
proprietors,  and  the  accursed  land  owners,  who  doubt- 
less give  a  generous  proportion  of  their  ill-gotten  gains 
to  the  "Cause  of  Christ"  and  the  speeding  of  his  gospel 
across  the  seas.  Who  own  these  black  blocks  in 
Philadelphia?  Will  even  the  Vice  Commission  dare 
print  their  names  in  bold,  black-faced  type  so  that 
"he  who  runs  may  read,"  and  Philadelphia  be  able  to 
fathom  the  deepest  depths  of  its  iniquity? 


Perhaps  we  are  too  far  away  to  understand  the 
hysterical  haste  of  California  to  stem,  what  seems  to 
them,  a  tide  of  Mongolians  that  threaten  the  Caucasian 
claim  to  a  quit-claim  deed  upon  that  section  of  God's 
territory.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  deplorable  ele- 
ment of  race  prejudice,  unjust  accumulations  of  ob- 
jectionable things,  and  an  equally  unjust  elimination 
of  the  virtues  and  the  advantages  in  the  situation.  We 
believe  that  no  just  sociology  can  be  formulated  and  no 
righteous  state  established  which  undertakes  to  deal 
with  humanity  in  bulk,  blaming  or  commending,  admit- 
ting or  excluding  human  nature  in  job  lots.  To  help 
dispel  the  opinions  born  out  of  race  prejudice  con- 
cerning the  Japanese  we  print  elsewhere  what  seems 
to  us  a  sober  summing  up  of  the  situation  from  the 
Reviezv  of  Reviezvs  of  March,  1912.  (See  page  150.) 
Meanwhile,  the  following  figures  compiled  by  the 
Literary  Digest  for  May  3d  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  California  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  "anti- 
Jap"  fever.  If  it  is  true  that  according  to  the  census 
of  19.10  there  were  only  41,356  Japanese  in  California 
out  of  a  population  of  2,377,549,  if  it  is  true  that 
these  figures  have  not  been  appreciably  increased,  it 
would  seem,  would  it  not,  that  California  is  safely 
in  the  hands  of  white  men  for  a  while  yet?    If  it  be 


true  that  after  twenty  years  of  great  agricultural  in- 
dustry on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  that  they  own  only 
seventeen  thousand  acres  in  a  state  that  contains 
twelve  million  acres  of  agricultural  lands,  it  would 
seem,  would  it  not,  that  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
California  becoming  a  Japanese  colony,  a  dependency 
upon  the  Nipon  kingdom  ?  We  suspect  there  are  sev- 
eral plutocratic  organizations  and  individual  cattlemen, 
who  are  in  the  business  for  non-patriotic  and  purely 
selfish  reasons,  who  own  bigger  farms  than  seventeen 
thousand  acres.  If  it  is  further  true,  as  set  forth  in 
the  pages  of  this  magazine,  that  the  lands  owned  and 
worked  by  the  Japanese  have  in  the  main  been  lands 
reclaimed  by  them  from  too  much  water,  or,  too  little 
water;  if  it  is  true  that  the  Japanese  have  "worked 
upon  the  unsanitary  farms  on  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  and  have 
made  the  country  rich  with  onions,  potatoes,  beans  and 
fruits,  it  would  seem  as  though  they  may  be  a  national 
asset  to  those  beyond  the  boundaries  of  California 
who  are  interested  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living  and 
enriching  the  American  diet.  At  any  rate  such  haste 
seems  unseemly  at  this  distance,  and  the  dogmatist 
who  hastens  to  condemn  or  praise  human  nature 
merely  on  racial  lines,  seems  to  us  as  great  an  offender 
against  science  and  economy  as  against  morals  and 
religion. 


Dr.  Ozora  S.  Davis,  President  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  has  been  making  a  circuit  of  western 
colleges,  particularly  those  affiliated  with  the  Con- 
gregational body,  in  search  of  clerical  material.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Congrcgationalist,  "The  chief  conten- 
tion which  he  meets  is  against  the  sectarian  rivalry  in 
the  small  towns,  where  the  students  feel  they  are  put  at 
only  a  fraction  of  a  man's  job.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly and  sadly  effective  in  cutting  oft"  the  supply 
among  ministers'  sons  who  have  come  to  know  the 
situation  only  too  well."  Dr.  Davis's  method  is  to 
take  with  him  two  or  three  students  from  the  Semi- 
nary, whose  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
These  young  men  "enter  intimately  into  the  college 
life  during  their  stay,"  and  such  desirable  material 
as  these  students  may  be  able  to  "spy  out"  Dr.  Davis 
is  supposed  to  impress  duly  with  the  attractive  charac- 
ter of  ministerial  work.  Doubtless  the  sectarian  situa- 
tion in  small  towns  is  an  element,  but  is  there  not 
something  back  of  that?  Does  The  Congregationalist 
tell  the  whole  story?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  academic 
soil  is  unfavorable  to  the  growing  of  ministers  who 
still  in  some  way  are  supposed  to  be  committed  to  a 
creed  or  creeds,  and  the  interpretating  of  religion  and 
the  Bible  in  terms  of  theology  not  consonant  with  the 
revelations  of  science,  the  conclusions  of  scholars,  and 
the  human  needs  of  today?  The  Congregational 
Church  may  well  claim  to  be  the  most  tolerant,  open 
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minded  and  progressive  of  the  so-called  orthodox  de- 
nominations, but  it  has  a  sohd  body  of  "deacons," 
"sewing  society  leaders"  and  "missionary  workers," 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  upon  the  fallacies, 
the  dangerous  tendencies  and  unchristian  conclusions, 
which  any  honest  young  man  who  has  profited  by  his 
college  course,  and  has  a  free  mind  and  truth  loving 
spirit,  is  bound  to  declare.  And  still  more  discourag- 
ing than  these  classes,  which  always  possess  the  saving 
grace  of  sincerity,  lies  that  great  mass  of  young  men 
and  young  woman  who  are  socialized  on  superficial 
lines,  who  lack  intellectual  earnestness,  and  are  wholly 
indif¥erent  to  the  intellectual  problems  involved  in 
religion.  It  is  all  very  well  to  apply  evolution  to  the 
problems  of  creation,  higher  criticism  to  Biblical  study, 
and  to  transfer  the  main  quest  of  religion  from  a  post- 
mortem kingdom  in  the  skies  to  an  ante-mortem  king- 
dom on  earth,  but  no  one  knows  better  than  the  leaders 
of  the  Congregational  Church  themselves  that  to  pro-, 
mulgate  these  conclusions  without  halting  qualifica- 
tions in  the  pulpit,  is  to  place  the  young  minister  at 
once  in  a  questionable  situation.  The  "bulk  of  his 
congregation,"  the  "young  men  and  women  in  the 
parish,"  the  "leading  citizens  of  the  town,"  may  up- 
hold him,  but  those  who  occupy  the  "Amen"  corners, 
particularly  the  guardians  of  the  "faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,"  will  place  him  among  the  "suspects." 
What  is  true  of  this  freest  of  the  orthodox  sects  is 
more  or  less  true  of  all  the  sects.  The  synthesis  called 
for  in  small  towns  can  never  be  realized  until  the 
basis  of  such  coming  together  is  rational,  progressive, 
spiritual,  and  not  creedal ;  ethical,  and  not  doctrinal. 
We  rejoice  to  believe  that  such  itineraries  as  that  re- 
corded of  Dr.  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  will  hasten  the  coming  of  a 
happier  day  for  the  ministry  and  the  more  effective 
service  of  the  church. 


The  Fourth  American  Peace  Conference 


The  Senior  Editor  was  again  away  from  home  last 
week.  He  was  in  St.  Louis  attending  the  above  con- 
ference. From  the  standpoint  of  Unity  this  confer- 
ence was  of  vast  importance,  representing  a  move- 
ment in  the  presence  of  which  all  other  movements 
pale  in  significance.  The  settings  were  such  as  would 
befit  a  great  world  movement.  The  traditions  of  St. 
Louis  are  academic,  it  has  been  a  city  congenial  to 
philosophy,  a  city  built  by  lovers  of  freedom.  During 
the  war  it  was  a  loyal  city.  It  has  always  been  a  city 
foreign  in  its  immedate  antecedents  but  loyal  to  the 
core  to  the  United  States.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  one  city  it  deserves  the  hyphenated  title  of  Ger- 
man-American. For  many  years  the  peace  cause  has 
been  championed  on  the  floor  of  Congress  by  the  Ger- 
man-American representative  from  St.  Louis,  Hon. 


Richard  Barthokit,  whose  name  is  more  familiar 
among  the  peace  workers  of  Europe  than  perhaps 
among  those  in  this  country.  It  may  be  another  case 
of  "a  prophet  being  without  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try." He  was  President  of  the  Congress. 

St.  Louis  was  in  its  most  dainty  spring  robes.  The 
weather  was  most  benignant,  the  hospitalities  most 
cordial,  the  attendance  at  the  various  sessions  abound- 
ing. 

Indeed,  the  complex  program  was  such  as  no  one 
attendant  could  compass  either  with  mind  or  body. 
So  far  as  we  could  learn  the  great  program,  reaching 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  was  realized  with  scarcely  a 
failure.  The  single  noticeable  disappointment  was 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  Secretary  Bryan,  which 
was  justified  by  the  fact  that  he  was  indeed  "about  his 
father's  business." 

Naturally  the  "lion"  of  the  occasion  was  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  was  there  in  fine  form  and  radiant 
enthusiasm.  His  opening  address  would  have  reflected 
great  credit  on  any  man  even  though  not  a  million- 
aire. His  arguments  were  so  cogent,  his  spirit  so  in- 
fectious that  he  and  his  audience  forgot  the  dollars. 
The  representatives  of  foreign  nations,  particularly  of 
our  South  American  neighbors,  were  welcomed,  hon- 
ored and  listened  to  with  delight.  Business,  profes- 
sional men  and  diplomats  were  there,  but  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  thing  of  the  conference  was  the 
academic  quality  of  the  attendants.  The  number  of 
college  presidents  and  professors  was  confusing  as 
well  as  inspiring,  including  representatives  from  the 
halls  of  Quaker  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  via  the 
State  University  of  North  Dakota,  out  to  the  Leland 
Stanford  of  California. 

We  cannot  attempt  within  our  limits  to  give  any 
of  the  proceedings.  As  much  of  it  as  can  be  gathered 
into  print  will  doubtless  appear  in  due  time,  and  the 
volume  when  published  will  be  encyclopedic  in  its 
range  and  scope.  It  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  hand- 
book on  the  war  problem,  brought  down  to  date. 

Any  comparison  would  be  invidious.  Enough  to 
say,  that  all  the  meetings  were  largely  attended  and 
the  long  program  enthusiastically  received ;  many  side 
events  not  slated  were  improvised  and  contributed 
much  to  the  influence  of  the  whole,  particularly  by 
way  of  local  impress. 

Such  a  side  event  was  a  meeting  at  the  Central 
Union  High  School,  which  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  attend  and  address.  Fifteen  hundred  respon- 
sive boys  and  girls  sat  for  over  two  hours  with  ex- 
plosive enthusiasm,  sandwiching  the  addresses  by  the 
Ambassador  from  Peru,  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead  of  Bos- 
ton, and  "the  man  from  Chicago,"  with  such  singing 
as  it  is  rarely  the  privilege  of  mortals  to  listen  to. 
Only  one  event  of  the  Congress  fell  flat  and  was 
endured  with  silent  fortitude,  and  that  was  the  attempt 
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of  the  aggressive  Navy  League,  through  its  Secre- 
tary,— who  came  all  the  way  from  Washington  in 
order  to  try  to  persuade  that  body  of  special  stu- 
dents and  expert  leaders  of  the  Peace  movement,  that 
every  battleship  was  a  dove  bearing  on  its  wings  the 
angel  inessage  of  "Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men."  It  simply  did  not  work.  Those  gathered  at  St. 
Louis  had  seen  through  that  pretense,  had  already  ex- 
posed the  fallacy  on  historic,  economic,  psychologic 
and  ethical  grounds. 

The  Conference  at  St.  Louis  was  not  a  Sunday 
School  Christmas  exercise,  to  chant  the  angel  anthem 
brought  from  the  clouds,  but  it  was  a  gathering  of 
statesmen  and  the  students  of  statesmanship,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  has  no  need  of  battleships, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  one  liun- 
dred  years  before  us  will  leave  us  more  exposed  than 
the  one  hundred  years  just  ended.  We  have  never  had 
a  war  with  a  foreign  power  except  of  our  own  pro- 
voking, to  our  own  humiliation,  and,  in  the  long  run,  to 
our  own  condemnation. 

One  who  attended  the  "prize,  contest"  meeting 
where  five  or  more  colleges  contested,  declared  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  suggestive  and  encouraging 
of  the  whole  series.  The  auditorium  of  the  Third 
Baptist  Church  was  packed  with  two  thousand 
people,  Professor  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve,  pre- 
siding. Mr.  Vernon  M.  Welch  of  Knox  College, 
111.,  took  the  first  prize  of  $100  and  John  Leo  Tierney 
of  St.  Louis  University,  a  Catholic  institution,  we 
believe,  took  the  second.  The  man  from  Illinois 
said  "Peace  is  the  offspring  of  new  social  forms 
and  modern  commerce,"  but  space  forbids  quota- 
tions ;  these,  the  extended  reports,  in  the  local  papers 
oft'ered  abundantly.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
the  columns  of  Unity  .will  be  loaded  with  argu- 
ments and  pleas,  not  for  peace  in  the  abstract,  not 
angel  messages,  but  anti-war  in  the  concrete, — timely 
arguments  for  the  law  making  centers  of  the  world. 
The  man  who  says  he  is  for  peace  and  votes  for  bat- 
tle-ships may  be  a  patriot,  maybe  honest,  but  he  is  no 
friend  of  the  movement  represented  by  the  St.  Louis 
Conference.  That  for  which  the  workers  who  com- 
posed it  stand  may  be  defined  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  Limitation  of  armament. 

2.  Reduction  of  armament. 

3.  Disarmament. 

This  logical  movement  to  be  furthered  by : 

4.  Neutralization  wherever  possible,  such  as  pri- 
vate property  on  the  high  seas  during  war  times,  the 
Panama  Canal,— the  great  trade-ways  of  the  ocean, 
etc. 

5.  The  development  of  diplomacy  on  the  theory 
that  nations  are  friendly  partners  in  civilization,  not 
jealous  rivals. 


6.  Making  war  impossible,  not  through  multiply- 
ing the  munitions  of  war  but  by  pacific  treaties. 

7.  By  the  perfection  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  mak- 
ing it  the  interpreter  of  international  law,  so  that 
any  dissatisfied  power  may  summon  an  assumed 
offender  to  court,  the  decisions  of  that  Tribunal  to  be 
final  and  if  need  be  enforced  by  an  adequate  inter- 
national police  force,  on  water,  or,  on  land.  This  in- 
ternational police  must  never  be  confused  with  stand- 
ing armies  and  military  munitions  of  War. 

8.  The  United  States  by  virtue  of  its  geographical 
position,  its  theory  of  government,  and  its  providential 
opportunity  is  to  lead  in  all  this,  not  follow.  It  is  to 
initiate  and  not  wait.  This  waiting  for  others,  is  a 
cowardly  attitude,  non-prophetic  and  non-productive. 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  have  set  a  pace 
which  it  is  for  the  United  States  to  keep  up,  to  glorify, 
and  not  to  shame. 

American  Disparagement  of  the  Japanese 

(See  page  148.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  nations  is  the  curious  'revulsion  of 
feeling  against  the  Japanese  manifested  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  American  press.  That  such  revul- 
sion exists,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  commercial  honor 
of  Japan  has  been  assailed.  It  has  been  falsely  said, 
for  instance,  that  Japanese  banks  employ  Chinese  tell- 
ers because  they  dare  not  trust  their  own  people.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  whereas  Chinese  can  be  relied 
upon  for  fair  dealing  in  business  transactions,  no  such 
confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Japanese ;  and  that, 
consequently,  in  the  great  struggle  for  prizes  in  the 
arena  of  trade  and  industry  Japan  must  be  excluded 
on  account  of  the  low  status  of  her  business  morality. 
Finally,  there  is  the  ever-recurring  talk  of  Japanese 
designs  upon  America,  which  all  citizens  who  have 
the  true  interests  of  their  country  at  heart  must  con- 
demn as  both  foolish  and  criminal.  As  ameliorative 
of  such  regrettable  conditions,  utterances  like  those  of 
President  David  Starr  Jordan  in  his  address  at  Clark 
University,  printed  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
deserve  the  widest  circulation.  As  to  the  origin  of 
these  misrepresentations  concerning  Japan,  he  says : 

Just  after  the  Russian  War,  when  America's  sympathy  was 
almost  wholly  on  the  side  of  Japan  because  the  attitude  of 
Russia  was  believed  to  be  that  of  wanton  aggression,  a  series 
of  anti-Japanese  articles  were  published  in  various  American 
newspapers.  Who  wrote  these  articles  and  who  paid  for  them, 
I  do  not  know,  but  their  various  half-truths  and  falsehoods 
had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  American  public  opinion.  All 
sorts  of  half-forgotten  slanders  were  revived  and  followed 
in  their  wake. 

President  Jordan  deals  with  certain  specific  matters 
concerning  which  Arnerican  public  opinion,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  press,  is  hostile  to  Japan.  Regarding  the 
question  of  Japanese  emigration  to  Hawaii  and  San 
Francisco,  he  remarks : 

The  Japanese  are  not  spontaneously  colonists.  They  will 
go  to  other  lands  for  study  or  for  trade  or  for  higher  wages. 
But  they  go  with  the  hope  to  return.  The  coolies  went  to 
Hawaii  solely  under  the  incentive  of  higher  wages.  When 
Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  the  shackles  of 
their  slavery  were  thrown  off,  and  the  same  impulse  of 
higher  wages  carried  them  on  to  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
Vancouver. 
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There  was  and  is  a  very  great  demand  for  Japanese  help 
among  the  orchardists  of  California.  No  other  labor  has 
been  adequate  and  available,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
the  fruit  interests  are  to  do  without  Japanese  help.  In  this 
work  the  European  laborer  has  scarcely  entered  into  com- 
petition. ...  A  large  portion  of  the  Japanese  laborers 
avoided  the  orchards  and  established  themselves  in  the  cities 
where,  as  laundrymen,  restaurant  keepers,  draymen,  carpen- 
ters and  the  like,  they  entered  thus  into  competition  with  the 
American  laborers,  the  most  of  whom  in  San  Francisco  were 
recent  immigrants  from  Europe.    .    .  . 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  a  definite  agreement  was 
made  with  the  Katsura  Ministry  of  Japan,  that  no  passports 
for  America  were  to  be  issued  to  Japanese  laborers,  that  the 
responsibility  for  discrimination  should  rest  with  Japan,  and 
that  all  holders  of  Japanese  passports  should  be  admitted 
without  question.  This  agreement  has  been  loyally  and  rig- 
idly kept  by  Japan. 

In  reference  to  "the  ancient  falsehood  that  Japanese 
banks  employ  Chinese  tellers  because  they  cannot  trust 
their  own  people,"  President  Jordan  observes:  "Of  all 
the  banks  in  Japan  only  one,  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  which  does  a  large  Chinese  business,  has  ever 
had  a  Chinese  employe." 

In  the  San  Francisco  "school  affair,"  which  was 
"unfortunate,  although  in  itself  of  no  significance 
whatever,"  Dr.  Jordan  is  not  certain  that  the  sending 
of  Japanese  children  to  the  "Oriental  School"  was  a 
violation  of  the  treaty;  but,  whether  or  no,  he  con- 
siders it  to  have  been  a  mistake  to  have  made  the 
matter  one  of  international  diplomacy. 

The  extravagance  of  the  press  in  both  nations  stirred  up 
all  the  latent  partisanship  in  both  races  involved.  On  the  one 
hand  the  injuries  to  the  Japanese  children  were  grossly  exag- 
erated.  On  the  other  hand,  gratuitous  slanders  were  invented 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  school  board.  This  action  was 
finally  rescinded  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  uttered  at  the  same  time  a  sharp  reprimand  to 
the  people  of  California. 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  affair  was  to  alienate 
sympathy  from  Japan. 

Last  year  the  troublesome  "fur  seal"  question  was 
settled  by  treaty  with  Russia,  Japan,  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  "there  is  not  now  a  single  cloud 
above  the  official  horizon  as  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan."  The  Japanese  are  fond  of  saying:  "The 
Pacific  Ocean  unites  our  nations,  it  does  not  sepa- 
rate." Naturally,  President  Jordan  is  severe  upon  the 
purveyors  of  war  rumors : 

War  scares  are  heard  the  world  over.  The  world  over 
they  are  set  going  by  wicked  men  for  evil  purposes.  In  gen- 
eral the  design  of  purveyors  of  international  slanders  is  to 
promote  orders  for  guns,  powder  and  warships.  There  are 
other  mischief  makers  who  hope  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 
.  .  .  Japan  recognizes  the  United  States  as  her  nearest 
neighbor  among  the  western  nations,  her  best  customer  and 
most  steadfast  friend.  Her  own  ambitions  and  interest  lie 
in  the  restoration  of  Korea,  the  safeguarding  of  her  invest- 
ments in  Manchuria  and  in  the  part  she  must  play  in  the 
unforetold  future  of  China.  For  her  own  affairs  she  needs 
every  yen  she  can  raise  by  any  means  for  the  next  half  cen- 
tury. For  the  future  greatness  of  Japan  depends  on  the 
return  of  "the  old  peace  with  velvet-sandalled  feet,"  which 
made  her  the  nation  she  is  today. 

Reprinted  from  the  American  Reviezv  of  Reviezvs 
of  March,'  1912. 


Guard  with  yourself  that  treasure — kindness.  Know  how 
to  give  without  hesitation,  how  to  lose  without  regret,  how 
to  acquire  without  meanness.  Know  how  to  replace  in  your 
heart  by  the  happiness  of  those  you  love,  the  happiness  that 
may  be  wanting  in  yourself.  Keep  the  hope  of  another  life. 
It  is  there  that  mothers  meet  their  sons  again.  Love  all 
God's  creatures.  Forgive  those  who  are  ill-conditioned,  resist 
those  who  are  unjust,  and  devote  yourself  to  those  who  are 
great  through  their  virtue. — George  Sand. 


THE  PULPIT 
Why  He  Was  Debarred 

Sermon  by 
REV.  THOMAS  P.  BYRNES 

Text:  Lake  ix: 4^-50.  "Master,  %ve  saw  one  cast- 
ing out  devils  in  thy  name  and  we  forbade  him  be- 
cause he  followed  not  with  us." 

"And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  forbid  him  not;  for  he 
that  is  not  against  us  is  for  tis." 

We  have  in  this  answer  of  Jesus  in  the  text  an  illus- 
tration of  his  broad  charity  and  splendid  good  fellow- 
ship. John  in  his  spirit  of  narrowness  proposed  to 
stop  every  man  from  doing  good,  and  from  using 
the  name  of  the  Master,  unless  he  came  into  his  par- 
ticular group  of  workers.  But  Jesus,  with  that  broad 
spirit  of  generosity  which  ever  characterized  him, 
said  to  John,  "Forbid  him  not,  for  he  who  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us." 

He  who  is  casting  evil  out  of  the  lives  of  men, 
he  who  is  doing  good  in  his  own  way,  he  who  is 
building  up  the  spirit  of  righteousness  in  the  commu- 
nity, is  on  our  side,  and  is  helping  on  the  great  cause 
we  all  stand  for  in  our  work.  This  was  the  broad 
position  which  Jesus  took  'in  this  particular  case. 

My  friends,  I  take  this  text  because  it  applies  to 
the  question  which  I  am  to  discuss  tonight.  For  the 
question  which  I  wish  to  discuss  is  involved  in  these 
words,  and  in  the  decision  of  Jesus  in  this  case.  For 
I  wish  to  take  up  in  its  practical  form  the  broad 
question  of  Christian  and  religious  fellowship.  For 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  debarred  from  membership 
in  the  Ministerial  Association  of  this  city,  involves 
this  question  of  Christian  fellowship. 

My  claim  at  the  outset  is  that  in  this  matter  of  relig- 
ious fellowship  Jesus  is  on  our  side,  or  that  we  are  on 
the  side  of  the  great  Master.  My  contention  is  that 
the  Ministerial  Association  of  this  city  has  taken  the 
position  of  the  narrow  disciple,  when  it  says  we  deny 
you  fellowship  in  our  organization  because  you  do  not 
accept  our  brand  of  Christianity,  and  Jesus  answers 
them  in  the  above  text :  "Forbid  him  not,  for  if  he  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  this  city,  he  is  on  our  side  and 
helping  on  the  common  cause  for  which  we  stand." 

Now,  my  friends,  this  is  a  larger  question  than  the 
fate  of  one  man ;  this  is  a  community  question,  it  is 
a  life  question.  For  I  take  it  that  this  large  audience 
here  tonight  is  not  interested  especially  in  the  fate 
that  has  befallen  me  as  an  individual  in  this  matter. 
For  this  is  a  question  in  one  sense  which  concerns 
us  as  free  men,  in  the  larger  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. What  are  the  principles  of  fellowship  which 
should  prevail  in  a  free  and  enlightened  community 
where  a  great  variety  of  religious  opinions  and  honest 
convictions  exist?  For  I  make  this  proposition  right 
here  that  if  a  small  group  of  my  professional  associ- 
ates can  cast  me  out  from  their  professional  organi- 
zation because  I  stand  by  my  honest  convictions,  then 
the  larger  organizations  of  this  community  can  do  the 
same  with  you  laymen  and  laywomen  for  the  same 
reason  if  they  so  desire,  and  social  life,  good  fellow- 
ship and  good  feeling  would  be  an  impossibility  in  a 
community  of  great  diversity  of  thought  and  opinion. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  my  being 
"Debarred  from  membership"  in  the  Ministerial  As- 
sociation of  this  city. 
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In  the  first  place,  when  I  came  to  Erie  nearly 
eight  years  ago,  the  Ministerial  Association  had  no 
doctrinal  test  for  its  membership.  It  had  been  organ- 
ized and  run  on  that  basis  for  some  twenty  years. 
All  ministers  in  good  standing  in  their  respective 
churches  and  settled  over  a  church  in  Erie  County, 
Erie  City  or  vicinity,  were  accepted  as  members. 
Under  this  plan  I  went  into  the  organization  on  my 
arrival  in  Erie,  and  continued  as  a  member  for  seven 
years.  During  that  time  I  addressed  the  association 
on  many  occasions,  served  on  its  various  committees, 
and  took  part  in  its  regular  work. 

During  my  seven  years  of  membership  in  the  asso-  ' 
ciation  I  never  had  any  controversy  over  religion 
or  theology  with  any  of  its  members,  nor  with  the 
association  as  a  whole.  I  never  took  advantage  of 
my  membership  to  present  my  Unitarian  doctrines  on 
its  floor,  nor  to  propagate  my  doctrinal  ideas  in  any 
way.  In  my  addresses  I  usually  took  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest,  dealing  with  social  questions  or  subjects 
that  did  not  naturally  run  into  theological  contro- 
versy. I  went  along  this  way  for  seven  years  without 
a  ripple  of  trouble  that  I  was  aware  of. 

About  a  year  ago  a  member  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion at  one  of  the  sessions  limiting  the  membership 
to  those  of  evangelical  persuasion.  This  resolution 
was  tabled  and  four  members  withdrew  from  the  or- 
ganizations as  a  protest.  While  my  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  this  resolution,  yet  it 
was  generally  understood  that  I  was  the  one  at  whom 
it  was  aimed. 

The  matter  ran  along  until  the  close  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  last  year,  when  at  the  last  meeting  they 
adjourned  sine  die.  This  many  of  the  members 
seemed  to  understand  meant  that  the  association  had 
disbanded,  which  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Some  time  last  October  some  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  city  got  together  and  organized  a  new  association. 
I  received  no  notification  that  this  organization  was 
to  be  perfected.  After  it  had  been  organized  I  re- 
ceived no  invitation  to  attend  its  meetings,  or  become 
a  member  of  the  body.  But  as  I  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  organization,  and  as  I  was  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  all  its  members,  and  as  I  had  had 
no  trouble  or  controversy  with  any  of  the  clergymen 
in  its  membership,  and  as  I  had  enjoyed  my  member- 
ship in  the  old  organization,  and  as  I  am  a  believer 
in  the  broadest  and  most  friendly  kind  of  religious 
fellowship,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  new  associa- 
tion in  November,  and  applied  in  person  for  member- 
ship in  it. 

My  application  was  referred  to  the  membership 
committee.  In  due  course  of  time  the  membership 
committee  sent  me  a  note  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  as  the  Unitarian  Church  of  which  I  was  pastor 
was  not  included  in  "The  Federation  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,"  therefore  they  could  not  rec- 
ommend me  for  membership  in  their  association. 

So  you  see  the  facts  of  the  case  boiled  down  are 
simply  these,  that  I  was  barred  from  my  professional 
associates,  and  from  fellowship  with  them  in  their 
ministerial  body,  because  I  am  a  Unitarian,  because 
I  hold  dif¥erent  theological  convictions  and  teach  a 
different  kind  of  Christianity  than  they  do.  That  is 
the  main  reason.  The  only  other  reason  I  have  heard 
of  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  ministers  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  resolution  to  change  the  basis  of  mem- 


bership in  the  old  organization  so  as  to  get  me  out, 
because  some  of  "his  young  men  were  coming  to  hear 
me  preach." 

Now  the  orthodox  members  of  the  association 
had  a  majority,  and  they  could  disband  it  if  they  saw 
fit.  They  had  the  majority  and  they  could  organize 
on  a  basis  to  bar  me  out  if  they  so  desired.  But  I 
claim  that  by  barring  me  out  because  of  my  Unita- 
rian convictions  they  have  repudiated  Christ's  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  fellowship.  Jesus  extended  his 
hand  of  fellowship  to  all  honest  men  and  workers  for 
the  right.  So  I  claim  that  our  willingness  to  fellow- 
ship with  the  other  clergymen  of  this  city,  though  dif- 
fering from  them  on  some  points,  is  more  Christian 
than  their  refusal  to  accept  that  fellowship. 

My  claim  is  that  in  our  broad  spirit  of  Christian 
fellowship,  we  stand  on  higher  grounds  than  they  do. 
So  you  see,  my  friends,  when  we  get  down  to  the 
bottom  facts  in  the  case,  they  have  not  so  much 
barred  me  as  an  individual  and  a  person,  as  they  have 
debarred  Unitarianism  as  a  doctrine  and  a  religion. 
My  personality  sinks  into  unimportance  in  the  matter. 
What  they  have  thrown  out  is  one  of  the  great  mod- 
ern religious  movements  of  our  time.  So  let  us  see 
what  is  this  awful  teaching  which  the  orthodox  min- 
isters of  this  city  will  not  allow  a  place  in  their  Mon- 
day Christian  Parliament  of  Religion. 

Why  should  a  Unitarian  minister  be  debarred  from 
the  Ministerial  Association  of  Erie,  when  they  are  not 
in  other  towns  and  cities  in  this  country? 

Unitarian  ministers  sit  in  the  ministerial  bodies  all 
over  New  England  and  in  the  South  and  West.  Is  it 
because  Unitarnism  is  much  more  undesirable  in  Erie 
than  in  other  places? 

Why  should  I  have  been  allowed  to  sit  with  them 
for  seven  years  and  then  be  debarred?  Is  my  Unita- 
rianism a  more  dangerous  heresy  now  than  it  was 
seven  years  ago?  So  far  as  I  am  conscious  of  it 
I  am  standing  for  and  delivering  the  same  message 
which  I  did  the  first  year  I  came  here. 

The  fact  is  the  Ministerial  Association  of  Erie  has 
taken  a  step  backward  in  this  act.  It  has  gone  back  to 
the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  middle  ages.  It  has 
put  itself  out  of  harmony  with  the  best  spirit  of  our 
age,  which  is  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  co-operation. 

The  Unitarian  Church  stands  for  this  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity and  co-operation  in  religion  as  in  other  mat- 
ters. We  stand  for  open  fellowship  in  religion.  We 
have  two  mottoes  which  describe  our  movement  and 
purpose  as  well  as  any  two  mottoes  that  I  know  of. 
They  are  as  follows:  "We  stand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  truth,  righteousness  and  love  in  the  world." 
The  other  is:  "We  stand  for  Freedom,  Fellowship 
and  Character  in  Religion."  By  this  we  mean  we 
stand  for  the  broadest  religious  fellowship  in  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  We  stand  for  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  diversity  of  thought  and 
conviction.  So  in  accordance  with  this  spirit  I  have 
been  more  than  willing  to  work  with  every  minister, 
every  church  and  every  class  of  people  in  this  city 
for  its  moral  and  religious  upbuilding. 

In  the  first  sermon  which  I  preached  in  this  city 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  I  said, 
among  other  things,  that  "I  will  be  more  than  glad  to 
ally  myself  with  the  moral  forces  of  this  community 
and  to  work  with  all  churches  and  religious  people 
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so  far  as  they  will  allow  me  for  the  spiritual  upbuild- 
ing of  the  people  here." 

And  I  say  tonight,  that  so  far  as  it  has  been  in  my 
power  I  have  kept  that  promise  to  myself  and  to  the 
community  for  the  last  eight  years.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  am  ready  to  go  on  keeping  the  same 
promise  if  the  people  of  this  city  will  allow  me  to 
do  it,  and  welcome  my  fellowship  and  co-operation 
without  calling  on  me  to  sacrifice  my  deepest  convic- 
tions. I  say  this  because  I  believe  in  this  kind  of 
religion,  in  this  kind  of  spirit,  and  in  this  kind  of  a 
church.  I  believe  that  fellowship  among  men  in  the 
modern  world  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cross  the  lines 
of  dividing  intellectual  beliefs,  creeds  and  dogmas.  I 
say  this  because  the  broadest  fellowship  is  essential 
to  the  best  kind  of  work  among  men.  It  is  essential 
to  civilization,  to  any  kind  of  masterful  work  done 
for  humanity. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  the  work  of  the  modern 
world  done  if  men  are  going  to  insist  on  withdrawing 
from  all  those  people  who  do  not  agree  with  them? 

In  the  business  world  we  expect  to  deal  fraternally 
with  men  of  all  varieties  of  religious  opinions.  I  hold 
that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  reason  for  a  man  to  withdraw 
his  trade  from  an  honest  man  because  he  differs  from 
him  in  religion.  If  the  man's  goods,  service  and  prices 
are  right,  a  difference  of  religious  opinion  is  no 
ground  for  withdrawing  business  fellowship.  The 
same  rule  applies  in  politics.  I  believe  political  fel- 
lowship ought  to  cross  all  theological  lines.  I  hold 
that  a  man's  church  affiliations  ought  not  to  militate 
against  him  as  a  citizen,  or  as  a  useful  minister  of 
the  state.  What  I  mean  is  that  as  citizens  we  ought 
to  vote  for  the  right  man  for  political  office  though 
he  may  differ  from  us  widely  in  theology. 

Now  that  is  what  the  Unitarian  Church  means  by 
open  fellowship  in  religion.  It  means  that  we  give 
our  religious  fellowship  and  co-operation  to  those 
who  disagree  with  us  in  opinion.  It  means  that  we 
join  our  forces  willingly  with  others  regardless  of 
theological  lines.  This  is  not  only  a  theory  with  us, 
but  it  is  a  practice  as  well. 

Unitarian  money  has  gone  into  every  good  cause 
in  this  community  regardless  of  theological  divisions. 
Good  Unitarian  money  has  gone  into  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  in  this  city  although  we  are  not  allowed  to 
become  working  members,  voters  or  office  holders  in 
the  organization.  But  our  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
is  such  that  we  will  often  help  a  good  cause  where 
our  rights  and  proper  recognitions  are  ignored. 

We  believe  in  this  spirit  of  broad  fellowship  be- 
cause we  found  our  movement  on  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 
We  stand  for  this  open  fellowship  in  religion  because 
we  hold  that  it  is  the  heart  and  core  of  the  religion 
of  the  Great  Teacher  and  Master  who  taught  the  law 
of  love  among  men.  We  make  this  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship one  of  the  important  planks  in  our  religion.  So 
you  never  find  a  true  Unitarian  or  a  genuine  Liberal 
opposing  a  man  for  office,  for  business  success,  for 
social  position  of  any  kind  on  the  ground  of  his  re- 
ligious convictions  or  affiliations.  You  never  hear  of 
a  Unitarian  or  genuine  Liberal  in  religion  withdraw- 
ing his  fellowship  from  a  man  because  he  differs 
from  him  in  religion. 

This  is  not  because  we  are  not  strong  in  our  re- 
ligious sentiments  and  convictions,  for  we  are.  But 
no  matter  how  strong  our  own  sentiments  may  be  we 


do  not  believe  in  withdrawing  our  fellowship  from  a 
man  in  order  to  coerce  him  into  our  way  of  thinking. 
In  fact  we  do  not  believe  in  religous  coercion  of  any 
kind.  We  believe  in,  and  rely  entirely  on,  reason  in 
religion  and  persuasion,  in  argument,  the  power  of 
truth  and  the  sweet  simplicity  of  our  faith,  to  win 
its  way  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  reasonable  men 
and  women.  We  do  not  regard  religious  persecution 
of  any  kind  as  a  legitimate  way  to  propagate  our  faith, 
not  even  the  mild  form  of  religious  persecution  which 
takes  the  form  of  the  withdrawing  religious  fellow- 
ship. 

But  some  people  say  these  ministers  had  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  That  the  Unitarian  faith  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  orthodox  faith  so  that  a 
real  fellowship  was  impossible. 

Well,  my  faith  does  not  differ  any  more  widely  from 
theirs,  than  theirs  does  from  mine.  They  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  stand  my  heresy,  if  I  could  stand 
their  orthodoxy,  especially  as  I  never  aired  my 
heresies  at  the  meetings,  while  their  orthodoxy  was 
naturally  presented  as  the  regular  thing  at  nearly  all 
the  meetings.  Besides  there  were  forty-five  or  fifty 
of  them  to  only  one  heretic,  so  they  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  have  held  their  own  in  any  clash  of  opinions. 

No,  my  friends,  human  fellowship  is  so  valuable  a 
moral  and  spiritual  asset  in  this  world  that  one  of  the 
missions  of  the  Unitarian  Church  is  to  increase  its 
power  and  influence  among  men. 

Somebody  has  said  that  "Fellowship  is  heaven,  and 
the  lack  of  it  is  hell,"  and  I  believe  it.  I  am  so  sensitive 
myself  to  the  kindly  greetings  of  my  fellowmen  that 
no  man  or  set  of  men  can  withdraw  their  fellowship 
from  me  without  hurting  me.  The  poorest  wretch  who 
walks  the  streets  of  Erie  would  hurt  me  if  he  failed 
to  extend  to  me  a  kindly  greeting  or  if  he  failed  to 
accept  my  greeting  extended  to  him.  It  may  be  a 
weakness  or  it  may  be  strength  on  my  part,  but  such 
as  it  is  I  hope  I  will  never  get  over  it.  I  would  rather 
suffer  the  rebuffs  which  I  may  get  than  to  become 
indifferent  or  even  hardened  to  them. 

I  have  often  felt,  that  in  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  that  worse  than  the  wounds  which  the  rob- 
bers inflicted  on  the  body  were  the  wounds  of  the 
spirit  inflicted  by  the  priests  and  Levites  who  gave 
not  even  the  hand  of  fellowship  in  the  hour  of  need. 

At  least  so  strongly  do  I  feel  on  this  matter,  so 
highly  do  I  regard  all  kindly  greetings  and  expres- 
sions of  good  fellowship  extended  to  me,  so  highly 
do  I  regard  this  Christian  fellowship  as  a  redeeming 
power,  that  I  would  not  dare  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  withdrawing  my  fellowship  from  a  single  human 
soul  in  all  this  world.  So  I  say  it  without  hesitation 
or  reservation  of  any  kind,  that  my  own  hand  is  held 
out  to  every  other  hand  in  this  city.  I  am  ready  to  give 
my  fellowship  to  every  hitman  being.  It  is  the  kind  of 
Christianity  which  I  believe  in,  which  I  preach  and 
practice. 

My  work  and  my  mission  in  this  community  is  to 
build  up  good  feeling  here  between  all  classes.  So  I 
say  to  my  ministerial  brethren,  that  while  I  cannot 
compel  them  to  accept  my  hand  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, I  can  extend  it  just  the  same.  I  have  nothing 
against  .them  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  the  new 
Ministerial  Association.  I  suppose  they  did  what  they 
thought  was  for  the  best  interests  of  that  theological 
system  which  they  are  committed  to,  but  in  doing  so 
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I  think  they  did  violence  to  that  Christian  spirit  which 
the  Master  exemplified,  and  which  in  the  end  is  of 
higher  importance  to  humanity  than  ^iny  theological 
system. 

At  any  rate  the  laymen  and  laywomen  of  this  com- 
munity could  not  do  in  their  organizations  what 
they  have  done  without  disrupting  this  whole  com- 
munity. The  social,  political,  educational  and  business 
interests  of  this  city  could  not  be  run  on  the  lines  of 
fellowship  which  they  have  adopted  in  their  associa- 
tion without  chaos,  bitterness  and  disorder.  I  think 
the  moral  leaders  of  a  community  ought  to  reach  as 
high,  yes,  a  higher  level  of  Christian  courtesy,  fra- 
ternity and  fellowship,  than  the  business  and  social 
interests. 

That  is  why  I  make  this  public  plea  for  a  free  fel- 
lowship among  honest  men  in  which  each  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  other  to  be  true  to  his  honest  convic- 
tions. Our  whole  American  civilization  is  built  on 
that  principle,  and  the  moral  leaders  of  a  commu- 
nity cannot  do  violence  to  this  principle  without  strik- 
ing a  blow  at  our  fundamental  Americanism. 

At  any  rate  I  stand  for  a  free  fellowship  among 
honest  men.  So  I  say  to  the  Ministerial  Association, 
you  may  cast  me  out  of  your  fellowship,  but  I  do  not 
cast  you  out  of  mine.  You  may  withdraw  your  hand 
of  fellowship  from  me  but  mine  is  still  extended  to 
you  one  and  all.  I  have  joined  with  you  in  the  days 
gone  by  in  many  a  moral  campaign.  I  have  struck 
with  you  some  common  blows  for  righteousness  and 
practical  Christianity,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  it  again 
whenever  you  are  ready  to  let  me  work  with  you  for 
all  the  great  things  which  we  hold  in  common. 

At  any  rate  I  think  the  Ministerial  Association  and 
many  people  in  the  city  misunderstand  the  cause 
which  I  represent.  You  have  undertaken  to  put  Uni- 
tarianism  out  of  your  association  because  you  do  not 
understand  its  spirit  and  its  purpose. — From  the  Erie 
Daily  Times. 


I  HEARD  A  VOICE 

I  heard  a  voice  say :  "You, 
Who  worship,  should  pursue  :  • 
The  good  you  dream  of — do. 

"Arise  ! — Perfection  seek. 
Surmounting  what  is  weak. 
Toil  on  from  peak  to  peak!" 

"Henceforth,  through  sun  and  shade," 
I  answered,  "unafraid, 
I  follow  the  shy  maid : 

"Yea,  beauty  to  create. 
Accept  with  heart  elate 
Whate'er  may  be  my  fate." 

Then,  in  youth's  ardor,  strong, 
I  toiled  my  way  along, 
Upon  my  lips  a  song; 

But  as  I  climbed  on  high. 

Toward  the  forbidding  sky  | 

Perfection  seemed  to  fly; 

And  though  I  strove  the  more,  ' 
Still  through  some  viewless  door 
She  ever  passed  before. 

Heart-wearied  and  forespent. 
With  body  earthward  bent, 
I  ceased  from  the  ascent; 

Then,  when  hope  seemed  too  late. 
Despairing, — at  Death's  gate 
I  heard  a  voice  say :  "Wait !" 
Lippincott's.  — Florence  Earle  Coates. 
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X. 

LAMENTATIONS. 
Text:  Thou,  O  Jehovah,  abidest  forever; 

Thy  throne  is  from  generation  to  generation. 

Lamentations  v:19. 
Lamentations  is  a  literary  classic.  It  is  a  national 
dirge  concerning  the  fall  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
about  B.  C.  586,  written  of,  if  not  in,  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah and  reflecting  his  spirit,  though  the  critics  are  in- 
clined to  deny  his  authorship.  It  is  so  much  a  prod- 
uct of  that  period  that  if  not  written  by  him,  he  may 
have  inspired  it.  It  has  a  parallel  in  the  Welsh  poets 
of  the  16th  and  ■17th  centuries,  when  Wales  was  still 
feeling  the  humiliation  of  defeat  and  still  hoping  that 
it  might  throw  ofif  the  yoke  of  England.  Irish  poetry 
abounds  in  like  sentiment.  If  we  could  read  the  poetry 
of  Hungary,  Finland  or  Poland  we  might  find  there 
other  "Lamentations."  From  our  own  Southland 
came  a  heartbroken  wail  over  the  absolute  destruction 
of  their  hopes,  the  unqualified  humiliation,  the  terri- 
ble loss,  intensified  by  the  narrow  enthusiasm  and 
bitterness  of  the  conquered,  as  voiced  by  Father  Ryan, 
the  poet-laureate  of  the  Confederacy,  in  "The  Con- 
quered Banner,"  which  is  a  permanent  contribution 
to  this  class  of  poetry: 

Furl  that  banner,  for  'tis  weary; 
Round  its  staff  'tis  drooping  dreary; 

Furl  it,  fold  it,  it  is  best; 
Furl  it!  for  the  hands  that  grasped  it. 
And  the  hearts  that  fondly  clasped  it, 

Cold  and  dead  are  lying  low ; 
And  that  banner — it  is  trailing ! 
While  around  it  sounds  the  wailing 

Of  its  people  in  their  woe. 
Touch  it  not — unfold  it  never. 
Let  it  droop  there,  furled  forever. 
For  its  people's  hopes  are  dead ! 
This  poem  of  Father  Ryan  touches  the  deep  places 
in  human  hearts,  and  there  is  no  light  on  the  horizon 
except  the  dream  that  future  ages  will  honor  their 
flag.  The  author  of  Lamentations,  whoever  he  was, 
entered  into  such  bitterness  as  this,  and  much  more. 
But  through  all  his  sadness  there  was  a  gleam  of 
faith  and  trust  that  the  laws  of  the  Eeternal  would 
set  things  right. 

Lamentations  consists  of  five  dirges  or  elegies,  of 
high  ethical  and  literary  quality.  The  first  four  are 
written  in  the  form  of  an  acrostic,  using  as  initial 
letters  those  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  this  form  is  lost 
in  our  translation.  The  following  poem  is  "The  Con- 
quered Banner"  of  the  Hebrews : 

How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people! 
How  is  she  become  as  a  widow ! 

She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  princess  among 

the  provinces, 
How  is  she  become  tributary ! 

She  weepeth  bitterly  in  the  night;  tears  are  upon  her 
cheeks ; 

Among  all  her  lovers  she  hath  no  comforter; 
All  her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously  with  her ;  they  have 
become  her  enemies. 
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Judah  goeth  into  exile,  because  of  affliction  and  because 
of  great  servitude; 
She  dwelleth  among  the  nations,  she  findeth  no  rest ; 
All  her  pursuers  overtake  her  in  the  straits. 

The  ways  to  Zion  mourn,  because  none  come  to  the 
solemn  feasts; 
All  her  gates  are  desolate,  her  priests  sigh, 
Her  virgins  wail,  and  she  is  in  bitterness. 

Her  adversaries  have  become  the  head ;  her  enemies 
prosper ; 

For  Jehovah  hath  afflicted  her  for  the  multiude  of  her 

transgressions ; 
Her  children  are  gone  into  captivity  before  the  enemy. 

From  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty  is  departed ; 
Her  princes  are  become  like  harts,  that  find  no  pasture; 
Without  strength,  they  flee  before  the  pursuer. 

If  we  could  read  this  in  the  Hebrew  we  would  get 
the  rhythm  of  the  poem.  Dirges  are  the  poetry  of 
peoples  who  have  lived  through  political  extinction. 
But  Jeremiah's  Lament  is  shot  through  and  through 
with  the  burden  of  all  Jewish  prophecy, — a  spirit  you 
do  not  find  in  Father  Ryan's  poem, — "This  has  come 
upon  you  because  you  did  not  behave  yourselves ;  you 
were  false  to  your  principles,  you  did  not  stand  by." 
The  author's  prayer  is  to  Jehovah,  in  him  is  their 
hope  for  the  future. 

Lamentations  is  constructed  according  to  the  strict 
form  and  sustained  meter  of  Hebrew  Elegy.  Each 
poem  follows  a  distinct  plan,  the  fifth  differing  from 
the  four  preceding.  It  is  not  acrostic  in  form  and 
there  is  a  prayer  at  the  end  of  exquisite  finish. 

Remember,  O  Jehovah',  what  is  come  upon  us ! 
Look  down  and  behold  our  reproach. 
Our  inheritance  is  fallen  to  strangers, 

Our  houses  to  aliens  

With  the  yoke  upon  our  necks,  we  are  driven ; 

We  are  wearied  and  have  no  rest. 

We  have  given  the  hand  to  the  Egyptians, 

And  to  the  Assyrians,  to  be  satisfied  with  bread  

The  elders  sit  no  more  at  the  gate ; 

The  young  men  have  ceased  from  their  music  

Woe  unto  us  that  we  have  sinned !    .    .    .  . 

Turn  us  again  to  thee,  O  Jehovah,  that  we  may  be  restored ! 

Renew  our  days  as  of  old ! 

For  shouldst  thou  utterly  reject  us? 

Shouldst  thou  be  so  exceedingly  wroth  against  us? 

This  has  the  pathos  of  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh 
poetry.  English  poetry,  on  the  contrary  abounds  in 
the  bumptiousness  of  the  conqueror. 

There  are  a  few  things  to  be  said  of  Jeremiah  for 
which  there  was  not  room  last  week.  Like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  he  had  his  discouragements,  he  had  times 
when  he  was  not  sufficient  to  the  day.  The  times  in 
which  he  lived  were  disturbing.  The  poor  fellow,  after 
he  was  pulled  out  of  the  dungeon,  fiercely  says : 

Cursed  be  the  day  on  which  I  was  born ; 

Let  not  the  day  on  which  my  mother  bore  me  be  blessed ! 

At  another  time,  when  he  speaks  of  the  other 
prophets  who  prophesied  falsely,  he  breaks  down. ' 
The  priests,  too,  were  against  him  and  on  the  side  of 
the  conceited  king,  and  he  cries : 

My  heart  is  broken  within  me; 

All  my  bones  tremble. 

I  am  become  like  a  drunken  man, 

Like  a  man  whom  wine  hath  overcome, 

Because  of  Jehovah, 

And  because  of  his  holy  words. 

For  the  land  is  full  of  adulteries ; 
Because  of  a  curse  doth  the  land  mourn ; 
The  pastures  of  the  waste  are  dried  up; 
For  they  run  to  do  evil, 
And  their  might  is  without  right. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  Cooper  Institute  speech, 
said:  "Let  us  believe  that  right  makes  might  and  in 
that  faith  dare  to  do  our  duty." 

In  the  29th  chapter  Jeremiah  writes  a  letter  of  ad- 
vice to  those  already  gone  with  the  first  deportation 
to  Babylon.  Messages  must  have  been  few  in  those 
days  of  slow  communication.  This  letter  is  full  of 
good,  far-seeing  statesmanship,  in  the  form  of  a  mes- 
sage from  Jehovah. 

The  Century  Dictionary  defines  "jeremiad"  as  a 
complaining  tirade.  If  ever  a  man  was  misinterpreted 
it  was  Jeremiah.  Such  as  he  have  been  the  preachers 
whose  names  survive  in  literature,  who  have  an  abid- 
ing place  in  history.  History  has  vindicated  the  mes- 
sage of  Jeremiah. 

QUESTIONS  ON  LAMENTATIONS. 

1.  What  inspired  the  book  of  Lamentations? 

2.  Where  in  literature  may  you  find  other  examples? 

3.  How  is  the  book  divided?  How  constructed? 

4.  What  caused  the  downfall  of  Judah? 


The  Voice  from  the  Pew 


Our  good  Methodist  brethren  of  earlier  days  had  an 
expression,  very  prevalent,  especially  at  revival  sea- 
sons, which,  before  The  Voice  could  understand  its 
real  significance,  fastened  itself  upon  her  memory, 
along  with  the  words  "predestination,"  "vicarious 
atonement"  and  "sanctification,"  and  that  unforget- 
able  term  is  "a  lively  concern." 

The  family  home  was  next  to  the  Methodist  "meet- 
in'  house,"  with  large  grounds  and  immense  trees  on 
the  church  side.  The  Voice  was  "too  young  to  attend 
church  services,"  and  of  course,  being  "unconverted," 
consequently  "unregenerate,"  was  not  eligible  to  at- 
tend the  "class  meetings"  (held  immediately  after 
morning  service  and  at  3  p.m.)  ;  but  her  lively  curi- 
osity easily  enabled  her  to  overcome  the  situation  by 
perching  herself  in  the  thick  greenery  of  a  convenient 
tree,  from  which  unseen  vantage  she  could  see  and 
hear  all  the  proceedings  of  her  envied  elders  during 
the  season  when  the  windows  were  open,  and  being 
many  miles  south  of  Chicago's  latitude,  this  was  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year. 

When  the  "revival"  proper  opened  every  one,  young 
and  old,  was  expected  to  attend,  and  the  writer,  by 
the  time  she  was  eleven,  had  many  good  friends  ex- 
pressing a  "lively  concern"  for  her  soul.  While  the 
"concern"  was  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  interested 
friends,  as  to  converting  her  soul  to  Methodism,  I  am 
sure  it  has  not'  been  unprofitable  to  the  soul  under 
concern,  for  doubtless,  to  those  very  days  and  misun- 
derstood expressions  is  due  the  incentive  toward  spir- 
itual growth  which  is  the  only  satisfactory  quest  of 
life.  The  memory  of  that  term  has  followed  me  all 
through  the  devious  years  of  my  life  and  called  to  me 
"pause  and  consider"  before  taking  this  or  that  step, 
or  before  becoming  unduly  interested  in  some  project, 
although  to  my  present  thinking  the  term  was  less 
properly  used  by  the  Methodist  enthusiasts  than  by 
our  good  Quaker  friends  who  often  admonished  each 
other  by  having  "a  lively  concern"  over  some  matter 
of  interest  to  themselves  both  singly  and  communal. 
It  is  in  the  sense  of  the  latter  usage  that  I  would 
use  the  term  today  were  I  "speaking  in  meeting," 
either  in  the  Methodist  or  the  Quaker  congregation ; 
but  since  there  are  many  things  in  our  own  church 
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body  for  which  I  am  having  a  "hvely  concern,"  I  shall 
speak  right  out  just  the  same. 

The  one  thing  that  at  present  I  am  concerned  about 
is  the  attitude  some  of  our  old  friends  have  toward 
our  own  non-denominational  publication,  Unity.  Not 
long  since,  in  reply  to  some  comment  of  the  writer  on 
Unity,  a  friend  admitted  "that  she  had  had  no  time 
recently  to  read  it  as  carefully  as  she  formerly  did, 
but  that  she  always  enjoyed  the  poetry."  Very  well, 
then ! .  Take  it  for  the  poetry — I  would  say,  and  like 
Lippo  Lippi's  argument  for  beauty  in  the  world — 
You'll  get  about  the  best  thing  God  creates. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  in  it  of  interest  except 
the  poetry,  it  is,  in  fny  estimation,  worth  its  price.  But 
the  many  other  excellent  things  that  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere  make  it,  to  me,  invaluable.  But,  you  may 
argue,  "we  cannot  afford  the  price  for  just  the  bits 
of  poetry  in  it."  Well,  I  wouhl  say  we  cannot  afford 
to  go  through  life  n'ithout  any  poetry.  How  many 
people  read  every  column  of  their  daily  paper,  or 
every  article  of  the  monthly  magazine,  or,  for  that 
matter,  every  word  of  the  book  lie  may  be  reading? 
We  take  what  appeals  to  us,  although  we  ungrudg- 
ingly pay  for  the  whole.  As  to  books,  many  good  au- 
thorities claim  that  some  portion  of  every  book  may 
with  profit  be  "skipped"  by  us.  Consequently,  if  I 
liked  only  the  poetry  of  any  publication,  then  I  should 
take  it  for  the  j)oetry,  and  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
for  the  labor  of  some  one  in  fmding  and  culling  out 
the  gems  which  always  appeal  to  me. 

If  you,  my  other  friend,  like  only  the  editorials  and 
sermons,  then  take  it  for  those  and  leave  the  publish- 
ers free  to  still  add  a  little  poetry  for  the  benighted 
ones  "who  like  such  stuff."  For  myself,  I  could  not 
spare  any  of  it.  I  am  still  grateful  for  the  beautiful 
life  of  Prof.  Swing  which  appeared  in  the  paper  some 
years  ago,  as  well  as  many  other  contributions,  and 
all  of  Mr.  Jones'  sermons.  Only  this  morning  I  read 
in  an  issue  of  January  an  extract  from  a  sermon  by  a 
Jewish  preacher.  Rev.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  on  "Why 
Attend  Synagogue?"  To  every  word  of  which  my 
heart  assented.  In  the  current  issues  how  grateful  we 
should  be  for  Mr.  Beal's  masterly  papers  on  Hugo 
Grotius,  Father  of  International  Law ;  and  in  this 
week's  issue  (April  17)  the  cover  poem,  "The  New 
Creators,"  fittingly  describes,  I  think,  the  co-workers 
of  All  Souls. 

"But,"  some  may  say,  "I  do  not  care  for  poetry  and 
I  do  not  have  time  for  the  sermons  and  editorials,  so 
zvhy  should  I  subscribe  for  Unity  ?"  Here's  where  my 
"lively  concern"  fits.  I  am  concerned  for  the  way  in 
which  we  feed  our  minds  and  allow  the  youth  in  our 
charge  to  glut  themselves  on  trivial  amusements ;  to 
feed  their  minds  on  frivolity  and  become  so  lacking  in 
self-resourcefulness  that  they  cannot  spend  one  even- 
ing quietly  at  home  reading  something  worth  while. 
We  should  force  ourselves  to  read  something  besides 
the  ephemeral  news  of  the  big  dailies  and  the  dramatic 
and  sporting  sheets — for  our  soul's  sake.  The  dealer 
in  hides  or  shoes  would  not  think  he  could  do  busi- 
ness without  his  trade  journal,  TJie  Hide  and  Leather 
Weekly.  Every  department  of  trade  and  business  has 
its  trade  journal  which  the  earnest  man  reads  most 
assiduously  if  he  would  succeed.  He  grows  in  busi- 
ness on  what  he  feeds  on- — and  he  zvill  grow. 

"Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat?"  Can  we  live 
physically  without  physical  food?  Can  we  grow  spir- 


itually and  never  devour  one  bit  of  spiritual  food? 
Just  what  The  Grain  Dealers'  Weekly  is  to  the 
dealer  in  wheat  and  corn,  so  is  Unity,  or  any  denom- 
inational paper,  to  the  members  of  that  particular 
denomination ;  and  woe  to  us,  spiritually,  if  no  grain 
of  thought  or  wisdom  from  our  weekly  portion  of 
spiritual  food  find  its  way  from  Unity  to  our  soul's 
life.  Shall  we  sow  habits  of  restlessness,  hurry,  cheap 
amusements  and  waste  of  all  our  energies  and  money, 
or— "What  Shall  the  Harvest  Be?" 

Viva  Voce. 

Sunday,  April  20,  1913. 

Correspondence 

Editor  Unity  : — 

Professor  Henri  Bergson's  attack  on  "crass  mate- 
rialism and  the  equally  rude  rationalism"  is  not  out 
of  place,  because  they  are  both  based  upon  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  blind,  unconscious,  mechanical-acting 
universe.  But  when  he  unduly  exalts  as  great  a  fal- 
lacy, the  freedom  of  the  will  above  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  makes  it  the  "complete  master  of  intelli- 
gence," he  jeopardizes  and  degrades  mankind  and 
libels  God.  To  make  moral  and  intellectual  evolution 
subject  to  the  wills  of  human  beings,  who  are  handi- 
capped by  evil  propensities,  shows  conclusively  that 
reason  has  led  Professor  Bergson  falsely.  There  is 
right  and  wrong  reason ;  if  the  premise  is  wrong, 
reason  will  be  led  astray  and  vice  versa.  Instead  of 
saying  that  "reason  constantly  plays  us  false,"  he 
should  have  said,  to  be  truthful,  that  "reason  plays 
us  false  when  we  assume  a  false  premise." 

Human  wills  are  as  different  as  the  mental  consti- 
tutions of  the  persons  who  exercise  them,  hence  they 
are  subject  to  the  different  intelligences  of  mankind; 
and  that  is  why  people  believe  and  act  as  differently 
as  they  do ;  they  will  and  do  as  they  are  mentally  con- 
stituted and  as  they  are  affected  by  their  environment 
and  they  must. 

Professor  Bergson  can  rightly  denounce  "crass  ma- 
terialism" and  the  determinism  and  rationalism  that 
are  based  upon  it,  but  there  is  a  scientific  materialism 
and  determinism  that  cannot  be  shaken.  No  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  of  His  universe  can  be  had 
without  material  revelations  upon  a  mathematical  ba- 
sis ;  neither  can  moral  and  intellectual  evolution  be 
without  a  determinative,  intelligent  power,  any  more 
than  could  the  evolution  and  transmutation  of  species. 
As  the  builder  of  a  house  must  work  until  it  is  fin- 
ished, so  must  the  God  in  evolution  work  until  He 
has  finished  mankind.  As  "the  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom" by  Jesus  teaches,  the  leaven  must  work  until  all 
is  leavened.  John  Haddock. 

What  Makes  Old  Age 

It  is  a  time  when  old  age  is  purely  optional.  If  one 
likes  to  be  called  an  old  man  at  50  or  60,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hinder  him.  If  he  considers  himself  old,  he  is 
old.  On  the  other  hand,  being  70  and  still  feeling 
youthful,  he  may  with  perfect  propriety  hold  his  place 
in  the  pleasures  and  activities  of  the  world  and  his 
actual  years  Avill  be  no  handicap.  Old  age  is  much  a 
thing  of  personal  opinion ;  it  depends  more  on  the 
individual  than  upon  the  date  of  his  birth.  It  is  a  state 
of  mind. — Exchange. 
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THE  FIELD 


'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  it  my  Religion. ' 


FIVE  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 


In  Connection  With  the  World-Con- 
gress  of   Free   Christianity  and 
Religious  Progress  at  Paris, 
July  16-22,  1913 


Special  Travel  Arrangements  at  Ex- 
cursion Rates  by  Thomas  Cook 
&  Son 


Steamship  Teutonic,  from  Montreal, 
June  28.  1913. 

Steamship  Arabic,  from  Boston,  July  1, 
1913. 


Tour  One 

England,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium. 

June  28  by  the  "Teutonic,"  10,000  tons, 
only  seven  days  (but  four  days  on  the 
open  ocean)  from  Montreal  to  Liver- 
pool. Thence  to  English  Lake  District, 
Robert  Burns's  country,  Glasgow,  the 
Trossachs,  Lochs  Katrine  and  Lomond, 
Edinburgh,  Warwick,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  London,  Dover-Calais  to  Paris 
(one  week's  stay),  Brussels,  Antwerp. 
Sail  by  Red  Star  steamer  for  Boston, 
arriving  August  5.  (This  tour  can  be 
extended,  at  option,  by  any  member  of 
the  party.) 

This  tour  includes  fares  on  steamships 
and  railroads,  accommodations  at  first- 
class  hotels,  free  transfers  of  passengers 
and  their  luggage,  liberal  amount  of  car- 
riage drives  and  local  excursiorls,  all 
necessary  fees  to  servants,  porters,  etc., 
and  the  services  of  competent  conduc- 
tors from  Liverpool  on  until  arrival  at 
the  steamship  dock  in  Antwerp.  Also  a 
full  membership  in  the  Congress,  a  copy 
of  the  printed  report  of  its  proceedings, 
and  participation  in  its  banquet  and 
various  congress  excursions  and  cour- 
tesies. 

Cost,  39  days'  tour,  $275. 

Cost,  34  days'  tour  per  "Arabic,"  $265. 

Tour  Two 

England,  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  the  Rhine,  Belgium. 

By  the  "Teutonic"  from  Montreal, 
June  28,  or  the  "Arabic"  from  Boston, 
July  1,  1913.  Route  as  per  Tour  . One  to 
Paris.  Thence  to  Geneva,  Chillon,  In- 
terlaken,  Lauterbrunnen,  VVengern  Alp, 


Grindelwald,  Brienz,  Briinig  Pass,  Lu- 
cerne, Rhigi,  Bale,  Heidelberg,  Mayence, 
the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  Amsterdam,  Isle 
of  Marken,  Hague,  Scheveningen,  Brus- 
sels, Antwerp.  Red  Star  steamship,  ar- 
riving in  Boston  August  17. 

Cost,  51  days,  all  included,  $400. 

Tour  Three 

England,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  Italy. 

By  the  "Teutonic"  from  Montreal, 
June  28,  or  the  "Arabic"  from  Boston, 
July  1,  1913.  Route  as  per  Tour  One  to 
Paris.  Thence  to  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  Scheveningen, 
Isle  of  Marken,  Cologne,  the  Rhine  to 
Mayence,  Heidelberg,  Basle,  Berne,  In- 
terlaken.  Lauterbrunnen,  and  Grindel- 
wald, Meiringen,  Briinig  Pass,  Lucerne, 


Rhigi,  via  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  to  Lu- 
gano, Bellagio,  Como,  Milan,  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Pompeii.  White 
Star  steamship  ($90  berth  included)  to 
Boston,  via  the  Azores,  arriving  in  Bos- 
ton September  1. 

Cost,  65  days,  all  included,  $540. 

Tour  Four 

England,  Scotland,  Paris,  Brittany  and 
the  French  Chateau  District. 
By  the  "Teutonic"  from  Montreal, 
June  28,  or  the  "Arabic"  from  Boston, 
July  1,  1913.  Route  same  as  Tour  One 
to  Paris.  From  Paris  to  Rouen,  Nor- 
mandy. Thence  tour  in  Brittany,  Caen, 
Avranches,  Pontorson,  Mont-St. Michel, 
Brest,  Quimper,  Auray  (Carnac), 
Nantes,  Angers,  Tours,  and  the  Chateau 
country  of  France ;  motor  excursion  to 
Chenonceaux,  Chambord,  Blois,  etc. ; 
Orleans,  Paris,  Brussels,  Antwerp.  Red 
Star  liner  for  Boston,  arriving  August 
17. 

Cost,  51  days,  all  included,  $400. 
Tour  Five 

Brittany,  Touraine,  Pyrenees,  Spain. 

By  the  "Teutonic"  from  Montreal, 
June  28,  or  the  "Arabic"  from  Boston, 
July  1,  1913.  Route  same  as  Tour  Four 
to  Blois  (August  4).  Thence  to  Bor- 
deaux, Pau  in  the  Pyrenees,  Lourdes, 
Biarritz,  Burgos,  Madrid,  Escorial,  To- 
ledo, Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  Alham- 
bra,  Gibraltar,  sailing  by  Cunard  or 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer  ($90  pas- 
sage included),  arriving  in  New  York 
August  30. 

Cost,  63  days,  all  included,  $580. 

For  full  particulars  of  these  trips  ap- 
ply for  detailed  circular  of  12  pages. 
Applications  for  information  or  mem- 
bership in  the  party  may  be  made  to 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.,  General 
Secretary  of  the  International  Meetings 
at  Paris,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  or 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  336  Washington 
street,  Boston. 


The  Unitarian  Advance 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Progress  in  Religion 

GEORGE  H.  BADGER,  EDITOR 

associate  editors 
John  Haynes  Holmes  Charles  Wesley  Casson 

Edgar  Swan  Wiers  Frederick  Robertson  Griffin 

Henry  Wilder  Foote  Alson  Haven  Robinson 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITORS 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  of  New  York      Pres.  Franklin  C.  Southworth,  tsi 
Rev.  Jabez  T.  Sunderland,  of  Hart-  Meadville,  Pa. 

ford.  Conn.  Rev.  Wilson  M.  Backus,  of  Minneapo- 

Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  of  Boston  lis,  Minn. 

THE  UNITARIAN  ADVANCE 

is  for  all  of  us,  all  together.  It  aims  to  be  the  organ  of  no  restricted  section, 
no  segregated  group,  no  separating  party,  and  no  "peculiar  idea."  It  stands 
for  "the  open  door"  for  ideas,  with  a  square  deal  for  all  sides. 

THE  UNITARIAN  ADVANCE 

Stands  pre-eminently  for  the  Forward  Movement  in  religious  thought  and 
activity — for  the  fundamental  principle  of  Unitarianism. 

THE  UNITARIAN  ADVANCE 

has  a  resolute  purpose. — but  it  is  not  dull  about  it.  It  is  dead  in  earnest, — ■ 
which  makes  it  very  much  alive.  It  is  progressive, — that  is,  always  interest- 
ing. It  is  not  afraid  of  new  ideas;  and  its  editors  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  Besides,  we  do  not  deem  it  essential  always  to  say  things  in  tl»e 
same  old  way. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar.  Address 

THE  UNITARIAN  ADVANCE 

104  East  Twentieth  Street,  New  York 
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$53,000.00 

BEING  GIVEN 


AWAY 


to  those  who  act  as 
the  local  representa- 
tives of  EVERYBODY'S 
MAGAZINE    and  THE 

DELINEATOR  — all  in  addition 
to  liberal  commissions.  Let  us  show 
you  how  you  can 

Secure  a  Share 


simply  by  forwarding  the  subscriptions  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  collecting  the  renewals  of  our 
present  subscribers.  Try  for  THIS  month's  prizes.  There 
are  lots  of  prizes  that  can  be  won  only  by  persons  living  in 
towns  same  size  as  your  own.  Write  at  once  to  the 

BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Butterick  Building,  New  York  City 


QREGG  5;H0RTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  call  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


Telephone  CentraJ  3739 

32  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


Chicago,  III. 


Thursday,  May  8. 

MODERN  "EVIDENCES  OF 
CHRISTIANITY." 


We  have  made  a  distinct  gain  in  this 
matter  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  evi- 
dential value  of  miracles  once  urged 
with  showy  confidence  has  been  re- 
manded to  an  entirely  subordinate  place. 
The  evidences  of  Christianity  today 
which  carry  most  weight  with  judge 
and  jury  are  to  be  found  in  the  higher 
standard  of  values  consequent  upon  the 
diffusion  of  the  Christian  gospel,  in  the 
new  regard  for  the  weak  and  helpless, 
in  tlic  more  complete  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  general  well-being,  in 
the  steadier  and  more  thorough-going 
attitude  of  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
evil,  in  the  larger  vision  and  more  pro- 
found confidence  touching  the  coming 
of  that  condition  of  life  worthy  to  be 
designated  as  "the  kingdom  of  God." 
These  are  indeed  "signs  from  heaven" 
testifying  to  the  validity  of  the  Chris- 
tian message  in  terms  of  abiding  worth. 

Charles  R.  Brown. 

Christian  World. 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY 


Andover,  N.  H. 


A  school  for  boys  and  grlrls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracin?  air.  Central  heating  and 
lighting  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantages. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  College  Preparatory, 
Agricultural,  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  8250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address 

FRANCIS  TREADWAY  CLAYTON,  Principal 


THE  ARYAN 

The  Hindu  Paper  of  Canada 

Published  at  630  Speed  Avenue 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


Send  your  subscription  and  write  for 
advertising  rates  to 
S.  SINGH,  Managing  Editor. 


If  ENWOOD  FLORAL  Co. 

HENRY  HILMERS,  Prep. 

Fiona  Oakland  78.     1117  E.  47th  Street 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 


Tel.  Douglas  3882 


Est.  1873 


Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 

Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Ayenue, 
CHICAGO 

Sample  Copies  of 

UNITY 

sent  anywhere  upon  application 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
ience*  thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.    References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST" 
Saneca    -    -    South  Carolina 


^:  A  HAOhzmtflMJGHTEri 

TMETOltSlESTOFALLTHKFrSXTSiOAZlXES 
Wi*rlinful  of  wholesome  wltand  humor.  Join  the 
'/,  campalra  forOneMllUonsubscribers  bysendlng 

' '  — CKST8  In        Yoar  o'-fl-'e(6) 

S^^P  Cola  far  UIIC  I  Cai  separate 
Babscrlptlons  for  $1.00.  roreign  sub'ns,  25  cents  extra. 
XHOMPSOS'S  MABAZISB,  Dept.     ,  328  Federal  St., Chicago 


The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modem,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


EVANSTON 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


"  Better  be  safe  than  sorry  " 

AND  ORDER 

High-CIass  Limousine  Cars 


AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

—  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE  = 


Phones 
Douglas  3268 

Automatic  79-806  826  EAST  39th  STREET 


OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 


Send  for 
Calendar 
Rate  Sheet 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 


Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 


Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Hlihest 
Grade   Bottled  in  the  Coantry. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum 


Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Founded  1904 

Aims  at  thorough  and  scientific 
scholarship ;  emphasizes  the  ap- 
plication of  religious  ideals  to  mu- 
nicipal and  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual life;  gives  complete  prepara- 
tion for  the  modern  ministry  and 
social  service.  It  works  in  coopera- 
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The  Demon  Deities  of  Air  and  Floou  ''''^4}^ 
Still  crumble  cities  and  o'ersurge  meu"? 
fields ; 

Amb  itious  War  still  drenches  lands  with 
blood, 

And  Avarice  its  weedy  harvest  yields. 
Man  s  conquest,  Nature !  of  thy  forces  vast 
Is  but  begun — thy  power  still  checks  hi 


prid 


e; 


But  wait;  his  skill  thy  crudeness  shall  recast, 
And  calm  thy  winds,  thy  river-courses 
guide ! 

His  reiii^lready  is  upon  thy  neck; 


On 


i^^ire 


too,  Carnage! — slink  into  thy 


And  be  thou  just,  0  Greed,  ere  might  shall 
check ; 

Man  knows  thee  mortal  as  he  comes  of  age! 
Ye  weep,  earth's  creatures,   in  the 

present  hour; 
Sing  too !  in  forecast  of  your  children's 

dower.  James  Harcourt  West 
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PEACE  ON  EARTH,  GOOD  WILL  TOWARDS  MEN 


There  was  a  man  who  saw  God  face  to  face. 

His  countenance  and  vestments  evermore 

Glowed  with  a  light  that  never  shone  before, 
Saving  from  him  who  saw  God  face  to  face. 
And  men,  anear  him  for  a  little  space, 

Were  sorely  vexed  at  the  unwonted  light. 
Those  whom  the  light  did  blind  rose  angrily; 

They  bore  his  body  to  a  mountain  height 

And  nailed  it  to  a  tree;  then  went  their  way; 

And  he  resisted  not  nor  said  them  nay, 
Because  that  he  had  seen  God  face  to  face. 

There  was  a  Man  who  saw  Life  face  to  face. 

And  ever  as  he  walked  from  day  to  day. 

The  deathless  mystery  of  being  lay 
Plain  as  the  path  he  trod  in  loneliness; 
And  each  deep-hid  inscription  could  he  trace; 

How  men  have  fought  and  loved  and  fought  again; 

How  in  lone  darkness  souls  cried  out  for  pain; 
How  each  green  foot  of  sod  from  sea  to  sea 
Was  red  with  blood  of  men  slain  wantonly; 

How  tears  of  pity  warm  as  summer  rain 
Again  and  ever  washed  the  stains  away, 

Leaving  to  Love,  at  last,  the  victory. 

Above  the  strife  and  hate  and  fever  pain. 
The  squalid  talk  and  walk  of  sordid  men, 

He  saw  the  vision  changeless  as  the  stars 

That  shone  through  temple  gates  or  prison  bars. 
Or  to  the  body  nailed  upon  the  tree, 
Through  each  mean  action  of  the  life  that  is. 

The  marvel  of  the  Life  that  yet  shall  be. 

— David  Starr  Jordan. 


Now  is  the  time  to  keep  cool.  Let  no  Japanese  scare 
stampede  Congress  into  more  foolish  investments. 
The  Navy  League  agitators  v^^ill  doubtless  try  to  cre- 
ate a  panic.  Already  the  papers  are  blaming  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  so-called  "shameful  unprepared- 
ness  for  war."  Why  should  we  be  scared?  Now  is 
the  time  to  "Remember  the  Maine!"  That  cry,  in  1898, 
precipitated  a  war  which  put  an  end  to  negotiations  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Ambassador  Woodford, 
who  was  then  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  would  have  set- 
tled in  twenty-four  hours  more  our  differences.  "Re- 
member the  Maine,"  and  keep  cool.  "Remember  the 
Maine,"  and  believe  in  the  sanity  of  Japan,  and  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  if  we  are  willing  to  play 
the  game  of  life  fair.  It  may  be  said  of  governments, 
as  of  individuals,  "righteousness  is  a  protection  and  a 
strong  shield." 

The  papers  have  been  full  of  the  case  of  Ollie 
Taylor,  the  ten-year-old  boy  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  who 
"was  imprisoned  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  for  the  theft  of  a  bottle  of  soda" — so  runs  the 
newspaper  item.  On  the  first  appearance  of  this  item 
we  wrote  our  friend.  Rabbi  David  Marx  of  Atlanta, 
asking  for  particulars.  He  turned  our  letter  over  to 
the  proper  official,  who  wrote,  in  explanation,  that 


this  boy  was  given  an  indeterminate  sentence,  as  most 
youthful  delinquents  are.  We  asked  for  a  further 
statement,  suitable  for  publication,  that  we  might  give 
it  to  Unity.  A  mistake  in  the  address  carried  the 
article  to  Texas,  which  accounts  for  the  belated  ap- 
pearance of  the  statement  from  the  pen  of  the  Judge 
of  the  Children's  Court  in  Atlanta  (see  page  165).  We 
print  it,  believing  it  to  be  of  permanent  interest,  and 
also  as  a  matter  of  justice.  So  much  unfriendly  com- 
ment has  appeared  that  it  is  but  fair  that  the  other 
side  should  be  heard. 


A  "hurry  up  call"  has  come  to  this  desk  from  an 
active  worker  for  good  roads,  begging  for  the  influence 
of  all  good  people,  particularly  voters,  in  behalf  of 
the  "Tice  Good  Roads  Bill"  now  up  before  the  Legis- 
lature at  Springfield.  This  correspondent  says : 

Politicians  will  kill  or  emasculate,  unless  superhuman 
efforts  are  made  by  "God's  people"  and  good  citizens  gen 
erally.    Bring  all  the  pressure  to  bear  on  the  senators  and 
representatives  of  your  district  to  do  their  utmost  for  favor- 
able action  on  the  same. 

Perhaps  a  weekly  paper  is  too  slow  and  a  religious 
paper  is  too  much  suspected  to  count  much  with  the 
politicians,  but  the  publication  entitled  "To  Farmers 
and  Men  of  Business,"  published  in  the  interest  of 
good  roads,  ought  to  be  widely  circulated  among  farm- 
ers. Send  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Phelps  Dodge, — who,  by  the 
way,  is  the  son  of  the  late  William  E.  Dodge  of  New^ 
York  City, — for  a  copy.  Address,  Elms  Hotel,  Fifty- 
third  Street  and  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago.  H  legisla- 
tors are  beyond  reach,  perhaps  the  "Path-masters" 
are  not  so  inaccessible.  Now  is  the  time  when  the 
road  tax  is  to  be  worked  out.  Let  it  not  be  the  old- 
time  picnic  occasion,  but  let  scientific  roadmaking  be 
pushed.  It  is  said  that  "Iowa  within  the  last  six  years 
has  built  several  thousand  miles  of  roads,  and  almost 
revolutionized  its  entire  road  system,  by  use  of  the 
"King  Drag."  How  many  of  our  readers  know  what 
a  "King  Drag"  is  ?  Class  in  sociology  please  answer. 


Next  Sunday,  May  18,  will  be  the  fourteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  gathering  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence. During  these  fourteen  years  more  has  been  ac- 
complished for  the  pacification  of  the  world  than  had 
been  accomplished  by  any  preceding  century.  During 
these  fourteen  years  the  vision  has  become  so  clear 
that  one  wonders  why  the  movement  is  not  faster. 
But  crowned  heads,  parliaments,  congresses  and  presi- 
dents unnumbered  have  taken  thought  of  the  ghastly 
business.  Now  we  suspect  that  there  is  not  a  political 
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philosopher  anywhere  in  Europe,  America  or  Asia, 
who  will  justify  war  as  a  legitimate  means  of  settling 
disputes  among  men.  The  only  open  question  now  is 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  There  still  lurks  in  official  circles 
and  the  industries  and  professions  dependent  upon 
war,  a  certain  lingering  confidence  that  peace  takes 
shelter  behind  cannon,  and  that  in  the  multiplication 
of  armament,  notwithstanding  the  burdensome  cost, 
lies  the  road  which  leads  to  the  pacification  of  the 
world.  This  presents  a  new  issue ;  the  real  battle 
ground  of  the  peace  movement  is  where  the  question 
of  battleships,  cannon  and  bayonets  is  involved.  Haply 
this  solution,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  is  near  at 
hand.  The  present  Congress  has  refused  to  continue 
the  "two  battleships  a  year"  program.  We  have  a 
President  and  a  Secretary  of  State  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  initiative  and  to  force  the  new  functions 
of  diplomacy.  We  have  a  public  spirit  and  a  culture 
that  springs  from  the  public  school  and  the  univer- 
sity which  makes  war  distasteful  to  our  young  men. 
The  Navy  Department  is  at  its  wits  end  trying  to  man 
the  existing  ships  with  a  minimum  quota;  and  the 
enlisted  men  once  in  the  army  find  camp  life  intoler- 
able, so  that  the  desertions  assume  alarming  propor- 
tions. We  wish  our  Navy  League  would  frankly  re- 
veal the  desperation  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis and  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in  try- 
ing to  keep  up  the  attendance  to  a  semblance  of  pros- 
perity. Will  they  tell  the  truth  about  the  desertions? 
Most  of  the  friends  of  the  army  have  already  con- 
fessed the  tasteless,  if  not  the  desperate,  condition  of 
army  life.  This  is  their  argument  for  restoring  to  the 
soldier  that  which  is  being  so  rapidly  abated  among 
civilians.  While  whole  counties  and  states  are  going 
"dry,"  among  citizens  in  private  life  there  is  a  con- 
stant clamor  for  the  restoration  of  the  canteen,  that 
the  soldier  may  have  the  consolation  of  the  beer  mug. 
The  eighteenth  day  of  May  may  become  one  of  the 
"holy"  days  in  the  calendar  of  civilization.  Let  it  be 
celebrated  with  due  pomp  and  enthusiasm. 


THE  THERMAL  SPRING. 

To  waters  bubbling  from  the  cold,  moist  earth, 
Whence  comes  the  heat?  A  fairy  legend  tells 

That  Cupid  once,  in  time  of  pleasure's  dearth, 
Dipped  in  his  darts,  repeating  magic  spells. 

"Boil  with  a  fervent  heat  and  still  retain 
Fond  reminders  of  my  quiver,"  thus  he  said, 

Delighted  with  the  hissing  sound;  nor  wane 
The  magic  virtues  as  the  years  have  sped ! 

The  change  that  sets  its  seal  on  everything 

That  gems  the  earth  or  stars  the  sky  above, 
Nor  chills  the  waters  of  the  thermal  spring; 

Immersed  therein,  his  heart  is  touched  with  love ! 
Shelbyville,  Ind.  Alonzo  L.  Rice. 


Alfred  Noyes — An  Appreciation 

Perhaps  the  readers  of  Unity  would  be  interested 
in  some  impressions  of  Alfred  Noyes,  the  English 
poet  now  a  guest  among  us.  It  was  my  joy  to  meet 
him,  hear  him  read  some  of  his  poems,  and,  better 
still,  to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  him  about  the 
things  of  litreature  and  life  both  here  and  in  England. 
Such  privileges  are  too  rare  and  precious  not  to  pass 
along,  and  therefore  I  share  this  one  with  my  friends. 

Of  course  I  have  known  something  of  Mr.  Noyes 
and  his  work  before  his  coming — his  life  of  William 
Morris  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  series,  his  sto- 
ries in  Blackwoods,  telling  tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tav- 
ern where  Ben  Johnson,  Shakespeare,  Nash,  Kit 
Marlowe  and  the  rest  were  wont  to  foregather,  and 
hold  high  feast  of  wit  and  wisdom.  These  tales,  by 
the  way,  are  instinct  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  days 
of  Elizabeth — its  lyric  passion,  its  adventure,  its  wit, 
its  color.  Also,  I  had  read  some  of  his  poems,  par- 
ticularly the  one  on  "Peace,"  the  deep-seeing  lines  on 
"The  Origin  of  Life,"  and  the  haunting  beauty  of 
"The  Flowers  of  Old  Japan."  Now  that  I  have  met 
the  poet  himself,  all  his  work  will  have  an  added 
charm  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  our  talk  of 
the  saints  and  heretics  of  English  letters. 

That  Alfred  Noyes  is  a  poet  of  authentic  genius, 
endowed  with  divine  fire,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Indeed,  if  the  singing  quality  is  the  first  quality  of 
poetry,  as  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be,  he  is,  now  that 
Swinburne  is  gone,  the  first  of  our  poets.  He  is  a 
noble  singer,  his  heart  a  fountain  of  music,  his  mind 
as  full  of  color  as  a  day  in  June,  and,  what  is  also 
essential,  he  is  an  exquisite  master  of  the  forms  of 
art.  If  at  times  his  rhythm  and  color  run  riot,  it  is 
but  the  abounding  joy  and  prodigal  exuberance  of 
youth — the  same  was  true  of  Tennyson  in  his  April 
years.  Underneath  the  tropical  glory  of  his  fancy, 
however,  there  is  a  thinker  finely  poised,  a  critic  of 
rare  acumen,  a  character  nobly  formed,  and  a  simple, 
forthright  manliness  as  wholesome  and  lovable  as  it 
is  unaffected  and  real. 

This  it  was  that  impressed  me  more  than  all  else 
in  Alfred  Noyes — the  fine  sanity  of  the  man,  the 
sweetness  of  his  personality,  and,  with  these,  his  un- 
wavering loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals  of  literature 
and  life.  If  one  were  out  hunting  poets  he  would 
never  aim  at  Noyes — which  means  that  he  has  none 
of  the  freakishness  supposed  to  accompany  the  poetic 
gift,  no  queer  eccentricities  of  mind  or  manner.  Like 
Browning,  he  is  a  big,  hearty,  happy,  wholesome  man, 
alive  from  tip  to  tip,  aglow  with  joy,  yet  touched  and 
subdued,  always,  by  the  awe  and  wonder  of  the  world. 
Small  wonder  that  the  poets  of  New  York  are  said 
to  have  sought  the  barber  and  the  boot-black  when 
Noyes  came  to  town. 
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He  talked  of  many  things  as  the  time  sped  by.  "No 
one  can  say  the  final  word,"  he  said  in  speaking  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  whom  he  knows  and  admires,  but 
whose  somber  outlook  he  does  not  share.  He  told  me, 
what  I  did  not  know  before,  that  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ment in  not  being  able  to  devote  his  life  to  poetry 
that  had  much  to  do  with  deepening  the  sensitive  pen- 
siveness  of  Hardy  into  pessimism.  In  reply  to  a 
query  about  Meredith,  he  said : 

"My  mind  is  not  made  up  about  Meredith.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  wrote  this  sentence :  "The  good  ship 
immortality,  methinks,  has  had  her  day."  Carlyle 
would  not  have  said  that.  When  a  man  says  that,  if 
he  thinks  of  what  it  means,  he  ought  to  shed  tears 
of  blood.  To  sentence  a  whole  race  to  death  with  one 
word — 'methings' — is  not  cleverness;  it  is  blasphemy!" 

So  it  is,  though  it  may  have  been  only  the  shadow 
of  a  dark  mood,  discoloring  the  moment.  Naturally 
such  a  man  has  little  patience  with  literary  clowns 
like  Bernard  Shaw  and  Chesterton — one  smitten  with 
the  curse  of  cleverness  and  the  other  forever  popping 
paradoxes.  Men  of  that  ilk,  while  their  antics  may 
be  amusing,  do  not  appeal  to  a  man  who  reveres  the 
sanctities  of  life  and  art,  and  who  holds  some  things 
too  holy  for  use  as  bon  mots  in  literature  vaudeville. 
And  as  the  dear  old  country  preacher  remarked  about 
the  Apostle  Paul,  "I  fully  agree  with  him." 

It  is  good  news  to  know  that  Kipling  has  now  set- 
tled down  to  work  and  gives  promise  of  doing  his 
greatest  work  in  days  to  come.  Of  American  poets 
Mr.  Noyes  holds  Emerson  to  be  the  greatest — a  sure 
and  true  verdict,  though  few,  perhaps,  will  agree  with 
it.  He  is  sure  that  the  Whitman  lines,  "When  Lilacs 
Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd,"  are  among  the  no- 
blest ever  written  in  any  land.  Lanier,  he  said,  is  not 
well  known  in  England.  He  thinks  Vaughn  Moody 
our  most  significant  singer  in  recent  years,  and  time 
will  surely  approve  his  insight ;  there  was  a  Poet ! 
He  was  eager  to  know  what  place  Tennyson  holds 
on  this  side  of  the  waters,  and  his  face  shone  when 
I  told  him,  as  I  truly  could,  that  with  us  Tennyson  is 
among  the  saints.  "In  our  country,"  he  remarked  re- 
gretfully, "we  love  a  man  for  one  generation,  and  hate 
him  for  four." 

Our  guest  feels  that  England  is  entering  upon  a 
new  and  strange  era,  and  he  is  not  without  fear  for 
many  of  the  finer  aspects  of  its  life  and  tradition. 
In  no  wise  an  obstructionist,  he  discerns  tendencies 
which  fill  him  with  regret,  if  not  with  dismay.  "When 
the  new  social  order  comes  along,"  he  said,  "no  one 
can  tell  what  may  happen."  What  gives  him  most 
alarm  is  the  apparent  lack  of  vivid  and  glowing  re- 
ligious faith — and  when  that  fails  anything  may  come 
to  pass.  With  this  goes  a  tendency  to  jest  at  every- 
thing in  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath,  and 
a  disposition  to  deal  with  forbidden  things  in  art — 


and  especially  on  the  stage.  Even  so  powerful  an 
artist  as  Masefield  shows  signs  of  yielding  to  this  lat- 
ter tendency,  to  the  deep  regret  of  Noyes,  who  es- 
teems him  highly.  Of  this  there  is  not  the  faintest 
trace  in  Noyes  himself,  but  a  fine  scorn  of  it. 

God  be  thanked  for  a  real  poet  once  more — a  singer 
who  sees  this  world  not  as  a  dim,  shadow-haunted 
vale  of  tears,  but  as  a  valley  of  delight  shimmering 
in  the  Light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,  all  dewy 
to  the  dawn,  with  a  lark  song  over  it.  May  the  vision 
grow  and  abide,  for  we  need  more  than  almost  any- 
thing else  a  master  of  melodies  who  has  health  in  his 
body,  hope  in  his  heart,  and  a  high  eternal  dream. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York,  will 
issue  a  one  volume  edition  of  the  poems  and  tales  of 
Mr.  Noyes,  including  all  he  has  written  so  far,  in  the 
near  future.  By  all  means  sell  your  bed  and  buy  that 
book  and  you  will  win  in  the  bargain. 

Joseph  Fort  Newton. 


An  Injustice  to  the  State  of  Georgia 


(See  Editorial  Note  on  page  163) 

"Ollie  Taylor,  a  ten-year-old  boy,  must  serve  in 
prison  eleven  years  for  the  theft  of  a  five-cent  bottle 
of  soda  water." 

Such  was  the  misrepresentation,  published  by  At- 
lanta papers,  making  it  appear  to  the  careless  news- 
paper reading  public  that  the  state  of  Georgia  is  op- 
erating under  "blundering  and  inefficient"  penal  stat- 
utes in  its  dealing  with  juvenile  derelicts. 

Throughout  Georgia,  the  misinformed  have  been 
set  right ;  and  the  above  misrepresentation  of  the 
state's  methods  in  dealing  with  her  young  has  but 
caused  a  burst  of  illuminating  truth  to  show  the 
people  of  Georgia  what  they  might  never  have  fully 
realized  had  it  not  been  for  the  said  startling  news- 
paper sensation,  namely,  that  Georgia  has  a  system  of 
juvenile  laws  and  remedies  that  are  abreast  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  up-to-date  methods  employed 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

For  the  information  of  those  states,  therefore, 
which  have  been  misinformed  and  which  have  not  yet 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  truth  through  compe- 
tent authority,  this  recital  of  the  facts  is  written ;  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  every  paper  that  unwittingly  bore 
the  lie  to  its  readers  will  now  do  Georgia  the  justice 
of  telling  the  truth. 

One  particularly  incompetent  critic  is  a  Mr.  Willis 
H.  Hutson,  lawyer,  901-904  Otis  building,  Chicago, 
who  claims  that  he  has  made  a  "fair"  and  "dispas- 
sionate" investigation  of  the  Ollie  Taylor  case  (with, 
as  he  say,  "a  desire  to  be  entirely  fair,  even  though 
my  sympathies  have  been  drawn  upon  and  my  wrath 
excited").  Now  in  his  "excited  wrath"  this  Mr.  Wil- 
lis Hutson  wrote  to  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
asking  that  his  loose,  haphazard  brief  be  published ; 
but  Mr.  Hearst's  paper  here  in  Atlanta  already  knew 
the  truth  and  answered  by  publishing  the  other  side 
of  the  question  in  the  Atlanta  American  of  April  13 
(which  is  now  out  of  print — supply  exhausted).  Then 
Mr.  Hutson  prevailed  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  pub- 
lish his  strictures,  which  are  based  altogether  on  laws 
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not  at  all  applying  to  the  case  of  Ollie  Taylor,  there 
being  since  1908  a  system  of  Children's  Coui;t  Laws 
in  Georgia  that  Mr.  Hutson  seems  not  to  have  found, 
in  the  preparation  of  his  brief ;  and  Ollie  Taylor  be- 
ing, not  at  the  Georgia  State  Reformatory,  as  Mr. 
Hutson  seems  to  think,  but  at  the  Fulton  County  In- 
dustrial Farm.  (Mr.  Hutson  quoted  from  the  Code 
of  Georgia,  1910,  sections  1260,  1263,  1264,  1270, 
1271,  1273,  1275,  not  one  of  which  controls  the  Ful- 
ton County  Industrial  Farm,  where  Ollie  Taylor  is 
being  trained.) 

Tlie  Fulton  County  Industrial  Farm,  the  present 
home  of  Ollie  Taylor,  ranks  with  the  best  schools  for 
incorrigibles  anywhere  to  be  found.  It  is  not  a  prison, 
nor  even  a  part  of  the  penal  system  of  Georgia.  It  is 
not  a  place  of  punishment,  but  rather  a  place  where 
boys  are  not  only  taught  their  books,  the  lessons  of 
industry,  obedience,  regularity  and  simplicity,  but  also 
are  trained  to  do  some  particular  thing,  qualifying 
them  to  rise  above  the  old  conditions  of  life,  out  of 
which  they  were  taken  to  be  sent  to  the  Industrial 
School. 

The  following  is  the  1912  report  of  General  Clifford 
L.  Anderson,  cliairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, as  affecting  the  Industrial  Farm : 

INDUSTRIAL  FARM. 

During  the  year  1912  there  liavc  been  admitted  ,to  the  In- 
dustrial Farm  64  boys ;  there  have  been  paroled  54  boys ; 
there  have  been  discharged  6  boys ;  there  hai'e  been  pardoned 
no  boys;  and  there  have  escaped  8  boys.  The  total  number 
of  inmates  of  this  institution  at  this  time  is  92  boys.  The 
Industrial  Farm  has  1)een  one  of  the  most  successful  institu- 
tions which  the  county  has  ever  organized,  and  of  the  large 
number  of  boys  who  have  been  paroled  since  the  institution 
was  opened,  fully  95  per  cent  arc  doing  well  and  have  justi- 
fied the  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  this  institution. 

The  buildings  upon  the  Industrial  Farm  are  well  con- 
structed and  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  built,  and  the  farm  consists  of  128  acres,  and  under  the 
able  management  of  the  superintendent,  who  has  been  in 
charge  since  its  inception,  this  farm  has  been  developed  into 
a  highly  productive  farm,  which  contributes  very  substan- 
tially to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution. 

Recently  the  county  has  purchased  438  acres  on  the 
western  border  of  the  county,  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to 
locate  a  counterpart  of  the  Industrial  Farm  referred  to  above 
(which  has  heretofore  been  entirely  for  white  boys),  for 
negro  juveniles. 

Was  Ollie  Taylor  guilty  merely  of  stealing  "one 
bottle  of  soda  water?"  Hardly.  On  March  1,  1909, 
he  was  tried  on  a  list  of  charges  of  jumping  moving 
trains,  cursing,  stealing  apples,  peanuts  and  other 
small  things  from  stores.  He  was  at  that  time  put  on 
probation.  But  at"  a  later  day  (April,  1910)  Ollie  was 
again  brought  in,  under  new  charges  of  running  the 
streets  and  purloining  various  articles  indiscrimi- 
nately, among  which  was  a  bottle  of  coca-cola.  At 
this  time  the  boy's  father,  O.  F.  Taylor,  appeared 
personally  in  court  and  stated  to  Judge  S.  E.  Cal- 
houn that  the  boy  was  wild  and  utterly  uncontrollable, 
and  that  if  allowed  to  roam  the  streets  he  would  cer- 
tainly become  an  out-and-out  criminal.  The  father, 
therefore,  signed  in  his  own  handwriting  the  plea  of 
guilty,  and  requested  that  the  boy  be  sent  to  the  In- 
dustrial School.  Surely  the  father  has  not  a  right  at 
will  to  disturb  the  discipline  of  the  Industrial  School 
by  demanding  the  release  of  the  boy,  considering  that 
the  said  institution  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boy  and  not  the  father. 

Nor  was  Ollie  Taylor's  sentence  for  eleven  years. 


The  indeterminate  sentence  operates  in  such  a  way 
that  a  boy  is  released  on  parole  as  soon  as  he  shows 
sufficient  education,  training  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter to  be  trusted  alone,  or  as  soon  as  his  home  con- 
ditions have  in  the  opinion  of  the  parole  board  be- 
come such  that  his  parents  are  able  to  control  him, 
without  the  aid  of  the  state  or  county  government. 

Since  first  committed,  Ollie  has  once  been  trusted 
on  parole,  and  his  old  environs  soon  caused  him  to 
violate  his  parole  and  his  trust,  necessitating  the  can- 
cellation of  his  parole.  It  was  this  official  act  of  Prof. 
S.  A.  E.  Means  that  angered  the  father. of  Ollie  Tay- 
lor, and  it  was  the  legality  of  this  official  act  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  passed  upon  in  sus- 
taining Judge  John  T.  Pendleton's  denial  of  O.  F. 
Taylor's  habeas  corpus  writ  to  recover  the  person  and 
"services"  of  his  son  Ollie. 

We  add  here  that  when  home  conditions  become 
right,  and  when  Ollie  learns  his  lesson  of  industry, 
regularity,  obedience  and  depcndal)ility,  he  will  again 
be  paroled ;  and  the  superintendent  says  that  while  at 
the  school  under  discipline  Ollie  is  a  fine  type  of 
happy  average  boy. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  in  charge  of  the  Fulton 
County  Children's  Court,  has  numerous  requests 
weekly  from  parents,  particularly  widowed  mothers, 
begging  that  he  assist  them  in  placing  their  disobedi- 
ent sons  and  daughters  in  the  reformatory,  chiefly  on 
the  complaint  that  "my  son  (or  daughter)  makes 
three  dollars  a  week,  but  won't  bring  me  his  (or  her) 
money."  Of  course  the  Children's  Court  does  not 
allow  itself  thus  to  be  used  as  a  collecting  agency 
merely  to  force  a  child  to  bring  in  the  weekly  wages. 
But  behind  this  child  labor  necessity,  which  deprives 
budding  boys  and  girls  of  a  normal,  healthy  growth 
mentally  and  morally,  and  of  the  proper  training  as 
to  the  real  meaning  of  life,  the  Children's  Court  does 
find  human  selfishness  to  be  the  chief  and  underlying 
cause  of  the  waywardness  and  the  delinquency  of 
little  children.  Hence,  this  court  regards  it  as  a  boon 
to  Ollie  Taylor  that  the  father  who  failed  to  train 
him  in  his  earlier  years,  cannot  now,  by  reason  of 
his  desire  for  his  child's  services,  wrest  from  the 
state  of  Georgia  the  right  to  force  a  training  upon 
the  poor  little  fellow.  The  law  that  a  father  is  enti- 
tled to  the  services  of  his  son  exists  the  world  over, 
and  should  not  be  changed,  for  a  wise  father  can  best 
direct  his  child's  little  money  affairs ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  law  which,  in  these  days  of  child  labor  and 
no  compulsory  education,  gives  a  selfish  father  power 
to  spend  even  the  very  life  blood  of  his  child.  Hence, 
we  contend  that  this  demanding  the  person  of  one's 
child  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  services  takes 
thought  rather  of  one's  gain  than  of  the  child's  wel- 
fare and  training,  and  creates  a  tyranny  which  the 
child  is  certain  to  revolt  from  before  he  should  think 
about  breaking  away  from  the  influence  of  a  parent. 

No,  Mr.  Hutson !  No,  you  kind-hearted  people  who 
have  been  misinformed,  and  were  too  zealous  to  study 
your  plan  of  campaign  before  you  carried  your  war 
into  foreign  fields!  The  state  of  Georgia  is  enjoying 
the  same  degree  of  enlightenment  as  to  penal  laws 
and  child  welfare  laws  as  you  yourselves  are  enjoy- 
ing or  ought  to  be  enjoying  (though  neither  your 
state  nor  our  state  is  yet  perfect,  we  regret  to  say). 

From  the  quotations  in  the  paragraphs  immediately 
following  this  one  you  will  learn  (for  the  first  time 
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so  far  as  Mr.  Willis  Hutson  is  concerned)  that  Geor- 
gia's system  of  Children's  Court  laws  tries  first  to 
shape  a  child's  character  without  the  aid  of  courts, 
then  to  apply  the  remedies  of  probation  and  various 
kindred  gentle  means,  and  as  a  final  recourse  to  resort 
to  the  reformatory.  We  would  therefore  disabuse 
your  mind  of  the  idea  that  all  children  who  commit 
petty  misdemeanors  or  little  acts  of  deviltry  are  of  ne- 
cessity sent  to  the  Fulton  County  Industrial  School 
(though  more  should  be  sent),  but  it  is  only  those 
who  have  passed  beyond  parental  control,  because  of 
the  innate  viciousness  of  their  characters,  or  those 
over  whom  parents  do  not  seek  to  exercise  a  proper 
parental  control  because  of  the  inherent  viciousness 
of  the  parent.  In  other  words,  the  reformatory  insti- 
tution receives  the  incorrigible,  corrals  the  gutter  snipe 
and  sweeps  up  the  rifif-raf¥,  and  endeavors  for  them 
all,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  introduce  them  to  a  man- 
ner of  living  to  which  otherwise  they  would  be  entire 
strangers.  That  this  is  true,  you  can  see  from  the 
Children's  Court  laws  in  the  Code  of  Georgia,  1910, 
beginning  with  section  885,  only  certain  sections  of 
which  we  quote : 

Sec.  885.  How  this  Article  shall  be  Construed.  This 
article  shall  be  liberally  construed,  to  the  end  that  the  care, 
custody  and  discipline  of  the  children  brought  before  the 
court  shall  appro.ximate  as  nearly  as  possible  that  which  they 
shotild  receive  from  their  parents,  and  that  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable they  shall  be  treated,  not  as  criminals,  but  as  children 
in  need  of  aid,  encouragement  and  guidance.  Proceedings 

AG-\INST  CHILDREN  UNDER  THIS  .\RTICLE  SHALL  NOT  BE  DEEMED 
TO  EE  CRIMINAL  PROCEEDINGS,  EXCEPT  WHERE  THE  CHILD  IS  CO.M- 
MITTED  TO  TRIAL  ACCORDING  TO  LAW. 

Sec.  891.  Definition  "Delinquent  Child"  and  "Way- 
ward Child.".  The  term  "delinquent  child"  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  any  boy  or  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  violates  any  city  ordinance,  or  commits  any  offense 
against  any  public  law  of  this  state,  not  punishable  by  death 
or  imprisonment  for  life.  The  words  "wayward  child"  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  any  boy  or  girl  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  habitually  associates  with  vicious  or  immoral  per- 
sons, or  who  is  an  inmate  of,  or  frequents  a  brothel  or 
bawdy  house,  or  who  is  growing  up  in  circumstances  expos- 
ing him  or  her  to  lead  an  immoral,  vicious  or  criminal  life. 

Sec.  893  shows  the  establishment  of  homes  of  detention, 
to  be  used  instead  of  jails,  which  homes  have  matrons,  etc. 

Sec.  895.  Sentence.  This  section  shows  the  various  hu- 
mane and  remedial  treatments  accorded  to  offenders,  regard- 
ing them  not  as  criminals  but  as  diseased  children,  who  need 
help,  such  as  probation,  by  commitment  to  a  person  other 
than  the  parent,  or  to  an  institution  not  a  reformatory,  such 
as  the  Fulton  County  Industrial  Farm.  (In  which  Ollie 
Taylor  is  being  trained.) 

Now,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  will  not  the  great 
paper  that  receives  this  appeal  help  Georgia  justify 
herself  and  purge  her  fair  name  of  the  blemish  un- 
justly cast  upon  it? 

In  regard  to  the  Ollie  Taylor  case,  the  Atlanta  pa- 
pers have  changed  their  stand  on  learning  the  facts. 
For  example,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  March  5, 
1913,  published  the  first  following  editorial  which 
thev  apologized  for  in  the  second  following  editorial 
of  March  12,  1913. 

You  will  also  see  that  Exhibit  "A"  presents 
Heart's  answer  to  Willis  Hutson,  and  as  the  papers 
abroad  have  so  freely  scattered  the  unjust  criticism 
on  the  laws  and  courts  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  please 
save  this  state  time  and  worry  of  writing  to  individ- 
uals by  helping  us  to  scatter  the  truth.  By  so  doing 
you  may  also  save  "your  missionaries"  from  further 
trying  to  "make  Georgia  ashamed  of  herself." 

W.  W.  TiNDALL, 

Judge  of  the  Fulton  County  Children's  Court. 


The  St.  Louis  Peace  Congress 


The  biennial  gathering  of  the  pacifist  clans  in  the 
Fourth  American  Peace  Congress  at  St.  Louis,  May 
1-3,  enabled  those  who  attended  the  previous  con- 
gresses (at  New  York  in  1907,  at  Chicago  in  1909, 
at  Baltimore  in  1911)  to  efifect  orientation  by  a  de- 
termination of  direction  and  distance  traveled. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  St.  Louis  congress  was 
initiated  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  which  has 
been  the  national  peace  organization  in  the  United 
States  since  1828.  Unlike  any  of  its  predecessors,  the 
Fourth  American  Peace  Congress  was  financed  en- 
tirely by  the  local  commercial  association.  The  New 
York  Congress  had  Mr.  Carnegie  for  its  "fairy."  The 
Chicago  congress  received  material  assistance  from 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  But  the  St. 
Louis  congress  was  the  first  one  in  history  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  entirely  underwritten  by  busi- 
ness men  through  a  business  men's  organization.  This 
precedent,  thus  generously  established  by  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  League  of  St.  Louis,  will  render  easier  the 
organization  of  future  congresses. 

Fate  seemed  to  work  against  the  St.  Louis  organ- 
izers in  their  efifort  to  secure  the  presence  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Bryan  was  expected  to  speak  at  the  closing 
session,  but  the  California  legislative  situation  pre- 
vented this.  At  New  York,  in  1907,  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  delivered  a  memorable  ad- 
dress (as  John  Hay  had  done  at  the  Thirteenth  Uni- 
versal Peace  Congress,  held  in  Boston  in  1904).  In 
the  Chicago  congress  a  cabinet  member  was  the  offi- 
cial spokesman  for  the  administration.  The  initial  ses- 
sion of  the  Baltimore  congress,  two  years  ago,  was 
honored  with  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  St.  Louis  workers  that  no  official  rep- 
resentative of  the  national  government  was  present. 
Every  possible  preparation  had  been  made,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  seemed  assured. 
No  one  was  more  disappointed  than  the  St.  Louis 
program  builders.  The  blame  rests  not  upon  them  but 
upon  California. 

In  one  respect  the  St.  Louis  congress  was  unique, 
namely,  in  the  official  participation  by  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments.  This  is  not  saying  that  this  was 
the  first  congress  in  which  ambassadors  have  taken 
part.  Earl  Grey,  then  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
Ambassador  Bryce  and  the  Mexican  ambassador  were 
notable  figures  at  New  York.  Count  von  BernstorflF, 
the  German  ambassador,  and  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  other  nations  were  present  at  the  Chicago 
congress,  and  Minister  Wu  Ting-Fang  was  the  most 
picturesque  and  popular  visitor  at  the  latter  congress. 
Indeed  the  international  session  of  the  Chicago  con- 
gress may  perhaps  be  reckoned  as  the  most  spectacu- 
larly international  session  of  the  four  congresses.  At 
Baltimore  a  French  Senator  and  a  Belgian  Senator 
took  prominent  part.  But  the  St.  Louis  congress  was 
the  first  in  which  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of 
the  Latin-American  nations  sat  as  official  delegates 
representing  their  respective  governments.  And  the 
frank,  honest,  kindly  message  delivered  by  the  Peru- 
vian Minister  was  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  truth 
and  international  justice.  Indeed  the  congress  insisted 
he  should  repeat  his  address  at  another  session. 
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The  two  addresses  which  received  heartiest  applause 
were  those  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green  and  Dr.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  both  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Green,  a  wide 
traveler  and  popular  Chautauqua  lecturer,  spoke  in 
place  of  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  and  was  extended  a 
special  vote  of  thanks.  His  address  was  not  only  a 
masterly  marshalling  of  data,  but  it  was  delivered  as 
only  an  orator  could  deliver  it.  In  this  scientific  age, 
one  seldom  hears  real  eloquence,  and  Dr.  Green's  pop- 
ularity on  the  lecture  platform  is  easily  understood 
after  listeing  to  his  St.  Louis  oration. 

Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones'  address  was  a  discussion 
of  the  psychology  of  heroism.  The  writer  recalls  rid- 
ing with  Dr.  Jones  in  Washington  in  1909,  whefl  we 
were  corralling  speakers  for  the  Chicago  congress.  Dr. 
Jones  burst  out:  "I  want  some  one  to  discuss  the  psy- 
chology of  war.  There  will  be  plenty  of  discussion  of 
international  law  and  of  the  economic,  moral  and  edu- 
cational aspects  of  the  peace  problem."  Then  and 
there  the  subject  of  "Armament  as  Irritants"  was  as- 
signed to  the  veteran  social  worker  and  militant  pul- 
piteer. And  his  presentation  of  this  subject  before 
the  Chicago  congress  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  valuable  contril)utions  to  that  congress.  At  St. 
Louis  he  followed  up  this  psychological  investigation 
with  his  survey  of  heroism.  *  *  *  There  was  not 
lacking  men  who  "spoke  by  the  book,"  men  who  had 
participated  in  the  Hague  Conference,  Senators  and 
Representatives,  authors  of  books  on  international 
problems — men  like  former  Vice-President  Fairbanks, 
Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Senator  Burton  (President 
of  the  American  Peace  Society),  Congressman  Bar- 
tholdt  (President  of  the  Congress),  Congressman 
Ainey,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  (for  over  a  score 
of  years  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society), 
Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Prof.  W.  I.  Hull,  Dean  W.  P. 
Rogers,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Claxton ;  college  presidents  like  David  Starr  Jordan 
C.  F.  Thwing,  S.  C.  Mitchell,  A.  Ross  Hill,  Laura 
Drake  Gill,  Frank  L.  McVey,  Booker  T.  Washington, 
and  others  ;  business  men  like  Andrew  Carnegie,  Le- 
roy  A.  Goddard,  J.  G.  Schnidlapp,  Eugene  Levering 
and  others ;  the  secretaries  and  directors  of  various 
peace  offices  from  Bunker  Hill  to  the  Golden  Gate ; 
the  official  head  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Pennypacker,  and  her  prede- 
cessor, Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration was  created  the  peace  department  of  the 
women's  clubs.  British  America  was  represented  by 
such  distinguished  men  as  Hon.  Benjamin  Russell, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia,  Mr. 
John  Lewis,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Star,  and  others. 

In  connection  with  the  congress  inter-collegiate  ora- 
torical contests  were  conducted,  the  coming  Hundred 
Years  of  Peace  Celebration  described,  special  church 
services  held,  and  social  courtesies  bestowed  through 
receptions  and  dinners. 

In  the  platform  adopted  by  the  congress  one  finds 
the  up-to-the-hour  issues  specified.  Should  one  ask 
what  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  peace 
movement  in  1913,  perhaps  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
pacifism  more  and  more  is  being  formulated  into  a 
science.  The  organized  peace  movement  began  ninety- 
eight  years  ago  purely  as  a  moral  reform.  It  is  no  less 
a  moral  reform  today.  But  it  has  accumulated  a  vast 
amount  of  historic,  economic,  juridicial,  biological  and 
general  sociological  data.  When  one  considers  the  di- 


rection in  which  the  human  animal  has  moved  from 
the  day  of  the  man  whose  bones  recently  were  dug  up 
from  the  Sussex  gravels,  when  one  measures  the  dis- 
tance traveled  by  human  beings  from  cave  dwelling 
up  to  the  Universal  Postal  Unions  and  Hague  Con- 
ferences and  Courts ;  when  one  notes  the  marked  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  wars,  the  total  abolition  of 
private  war,  the  almost  revolutionary  mitigation  of 
war  practices  (so  that  today  one  finds  it  compara- 
tively comfortable  to  "get  his  living  by  being  killed")  ; 
when  one  remembers  that  the  world  is  beginning  to 
think  in  economic  terms ;  when  one  examines  the  be- 
ginning already  made  towards  the  substitution  of  ju- 
dicial procedure  for  fist  law ;  when  one  counts  up  the 
half  hundred  things  actually  being  done  officially  by 
governments  acting  internationally ;  when  one  per- 
ceives that  the  man  animal  is  specializing  in  two 
things,  namely,  rational  thinking  and  morality;  one 
easily  can  believe  that,  having  traveled  all  this  dis- 
tance away  from  jungleism  towards  international- 
alism,  the  race  probably  will  not  stop  now  and  here. 
Direction  and  distance  are  prophetic.  Only  by  some 
unforeseen  and  catastrophic  and  utter  extinction  of 
the  human  species  can  man  escape  his  blessed  and  in- 
evitable and  rapidly  approaching  terrestrial  destiny  of 
organized  pacifism  and  world-wide  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial co-operation.  The  tiny  mountain  rill  of  pac- 
ifism has  become  an  ocean-seeking  river,  on  whose 
mighty  current  the  war-afflicted  human  race  is  being 
borne  on  towards  the  ocean  of  a  real  civilization. 
And  each  succeeding  peace  congress  reveals  the  swell- 
ing power  of  the  on-sweeping  torrent. 
From  the  Survey.  Chas.  E.  Beals. 

Industrial  Centers 

Human  existence  depends  upon  some  kind  of  com- 
munity life.  Now  the  tendency  is  to  make  of  religious 
and  educational  centers,  social  centers.  These  three 
phases  of  life  are  becoming  more  and  more  fused,  but 
only  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  to  link  industry 
with  any  one  of  them.  May  not  the  next  step  in  social 
progress  be  the  "industrial  center"  which  shall  embody 
the  ideals  now  being  developed  in  the  "social  center"? 
Indeed,  is  it  possible  to  eflfect  a  really  permanent  cen- 
ter of  associated  effort  without  regard  for  the  indus- 
trial interests? 

"Social  workers"  recognize  that  present  industrial 
methods  are  not  in  accord  with  the  ideals  which  they 
would  inculcate  in  society.  They  try  to  secure  greater 
accord  through  legislation.  They  organize,  they  appeal, 
they  lobby,  they  exhort  ,and  then  finally  legislation  is 
obtained.  They  must  organize  again  to  secure  en- 
forcement. They  have  used  much  money,  time  and 
organizing  ability,  they  have  been  magnanimous  in 
spirit,  yet  all  their  efifort  has  been  outside  of  indus- 
try itself,^ — hence  ultimate  failure. 

If  the  present  enthusiasm  for  "social  centers"  could 
be  directed  into  developing  "industrial  centers"  with 
justice  and  economy  as  the  watchwords,  would  it  not 
be  easier  to  secure  legislation  and  enforcement  with- 
out coercion?  Were  it  possible  to  combine  business 
and  philanthropy,  education  and  industry,  religion  and 
justice,  might  we  not  have  a  center  of  human  effort 
where  the  "fulfilment  of  the  law"  would  be  natural, — 
where  human  waste,  human  sorrow  and  human  intol- 
erance would  be  unknown, — where  faith,  hope  and 
love  would  dominate?      Grace  Putnam  Pollard. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  Religion 

1  9  1  2  —  19  13 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

XI. 

HABAKKUK. 

Text  :  Jehovah  is  in  his  holy  temple :  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  him.  Hab.  ii:20. 

To  come  from  Jeremiah  to  Habakkuk  is  like  com- 
ing from  the  study  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  study 
of  the  sweet,  strong  poet  E.  R.  Sill,  with  his  clear  eye 
towards  nature  and  towards  God.  Habakkuk  comes 
in  around  600  B.  C,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoikim  and 
Jehoichin.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Jeremiah,  a  younger  poet,  perhaps  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  the  greater  master.  Jeremiah  fixed  his  attention  on 
wickedness  at  home ;  Habakkuk  was  perplexed  over 
the  theory  of  a  good  God  permitting  the  Babylonians 
and  Chaldeans  to  practice  such  high-handed  cruelties 
upon  his  people. 

The  little  book  falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part 
the  poet  dramatically  discusses  the  situation  with  Je- 
hovah. Why  does  he  permit  this  wicked  invasion? 
Jehovah  answers :  "You  do  not  understand,  my  pur-, 
poses  are  large.  Just  now  I  am  using  the  Chaldeans. 
But  in  the  long  run  you  will  see  that  your  faith  in  me 
and  in  the  triumph  of  right  will  be  vindicated."  The 
argument  is  strongly  put,  in  high  poetry. 

The  third  chapter,  part  II,  is  a  composition  of  quite 
distinct  literary  form,  related  to  the  first  two  chapters 
about  as  Lamentations  is  related  to  the  book  of  Jere- 
miah. It  is  a  hymn  or  ode,  or  perhaps  an  oration  writ- 
ten for  a  musical  setting.  It  contains  the  word  "Selah," 
so  often  used  in  the  Psalms,  which  may  mean  a  si- 
lence, a  rest,  or  an  instrument  that  breaks  in.  This 
ode  was  written  for  the  Shigionoth  and  we  do  not 
know  what  that  was.  However,  it  is  a  great  liturgical 
ode,  technically  called  a  "theophany,"  a  vision  of  the 
Almighty.  You  find  another  such  passage  where  Moses 
asked  that  he  might  see  Jehovah  and  was  warned  that 
he  would  not  be  able- to  bear  it,  so  was  protected  in  the 
cleft  of  a  rock  from  whence  he  might  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  passing  Divinity. 

"I  heard  thy  message  and  I  was  affrighted. 
Thy  work  revive  yet  again,  O  Jehovah ; 
Ere  long  reveal  thyself  strong  to  deliver; 
Mercy  forget  not  when  judgment  thou  sendest. 

Cahnly  and  peaceful  I  wait,  while  destroyers 
Ruthlessly  ravage  the  lands  of  my  nation. 
Yea,  though  the  fig-tree  put  forth  no  new  blossom, 
Though  on  the  vines  no  fresh  fruitage  is  springing, 
Though  the  green  olive  rewards  not  the  labor. 
Though  the  tilled  fields  do  not  yield  a  fair  increase, 

Yet,  as  for  me,  glory  I  in  Jehovah. 
I  will  rejoice  in  Jehovah,  my  Saviour. 
God  is  my  strength,  my  delight,  my  defender; 
He  will  uphold,  will  protect,  will  exalt  me. 
Filling  my  soul  with  a  joy  never-dying." 

This  kind  of  composition  reached  its  height  with  the 
Hebrew  prophets  because  they  had  a  consciousness  of 
Jehovah,  that  became  to  their  imagination  visible  and 
audible.  The  same  kind  of  composition  is  in  Psalms 


114  and  29.  The  Hebrew  interpretation  of  nature 
makes  it  the  visible,  audible  representation  of  Jeho- 
vah. It  is  found  also  among  the  modern  poets,  in 
the  "Break,  break,  break"  of  Tennyson,  the  "Dover 
Beach"  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  in  "The  World  Is 
Too  Much  With  Us"  of  William  Wordsworth,  for  in- 
stance. Gabriel  Romanovitch  Derzhavin's  poem  be- 
ginning "O  Thou  Eternal  One,"  nobly  translated  by 
Sir  John  Bowring,  may  stand  half  way  between  Hab- 
akkuk and  Matthew  Arnold.  All  these  men  have  tried 
to  interpret  nature  in  terms  of  religion ;  to  find  therein 
a  basis  of  faith,  a  sight  of  God,  an  audible  message. 
It  is  the  same  thing  with  Emerson  in  his  Song  of 
Nature.  There  is  in  all  these  a  growth. 

Habakkuk  was  sublime  but  untutored  of  science 
and  in  the  toils  of  race  limitations.  It  was  his  Jeho- 
vah who  was  forgetting  him  and  favoring  the  Chal- 
deans, but  still  he  speaks  in  faith  that  Jehovah  will 
remember  him.  Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold  were 
caught  in  the  waves  of  modern  thought.  Matthew 
Arnold  seldom  escaped  from  them,  Tennyson  occa- 
sionally did.  They  represent  the  reaction  from  the 
non-scientific  faith  that  rests  on  book  and  text.  Words- 
worth ran  away  from  folks  and  found  God  in  the 
woods.  Emerson  went  a  step  farther.  He  found  a 
new  basis  of  faith  and  a  sincerity  that  was  equal  to 
the  necessities  of  modern  life.  Derzhavin  rose  to  the 
theistic  conception  of  God,  the  Infinite,  the  indescrib- 
able, the  incomprehensible.  In  all  of  these  we  see  the 
struggle  of  the  individual  soul  to  translate  God  in 
terms  of  faith,  and  to  base  life  not  on  petty  hopes, 
but  on  the  larger  conception  of  universal  life. 

QUESTIONS   ON  HABAKKUK. 

1.  Under  what  kings  and  about  what  time  did  Habak- 
kuk write? 

2.  Contrast  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk. 

3.  How  is  the  book  divided? 

4.  What  form  of  literary  composition  is  found  in 
Part  n? 

5.  Where  else  in  the  Bible  can  you  find  like  writing? 

6.  Name  some  modern  poets  who  find  God  in  nature? 

7.  How  can  you  trace  the  growth  in  thought  through 
these  ? 


The  Three  Greatest  Religious  Names 


In  looking  over  the  Christian  world  at  the  names 
of  the  churches,  denominations  and  religious  move- 
ments with  which  we  are  confronted,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  for  greatness  of  import  three  rise  far 
above  all  others.  These  three  are  Catholics  (not 
Roman  Catholic — this  introduces  a  local  and  limiting 
element),  Universalist  and  Unitarian.  These  are 
the  greatest  and  noblest  because  they  stand  for  the 
greatest  possible  things  of  the  organized  or  associ- 
ated religious  life,  namely,  catholicity ,  universality  and 
unity.  The  advantage  of  these  names  is  that  they  are 
wholly  positive  or  affirmative,  whdlly  undogmatic, 
wholly  unsectarian,  wholly  spiritual,  in  the  widest 
possible  degree  inclusive,  and,  no  matter  how  much 
may  be  the  progress  of  the  future,  they  can  never 
be  outgrown  or  passed  by. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  is  the  intrinsic  greatness  of 
these  names  better  seen  than  by  contrasting  them  with 
others  that  are  common  around  us.  Strange  to  say, 
most  Christian  bodies  have  received  their  names  not 
from  the  best  and  deepest  that  is  in  the  faith  which 
these  bodies  hold,  but  from  some  quite  incidental  and 
superficial  thing;  not  from  the  essentials  of  their 
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religion,  but  from  its  accidentals.  Thus  we  have  sev- 
eral large  denominations  named  from  the  particular 
form  of  government  whicli  they  have  chosen  to  adopt 
for  themselves  (Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians),  as  if  that  were  the  most  essential 
thing  for  which  these  great  Christian  bodies  exist; 
others  from  a  simple  external  rite  (Baptists)  as  if 
an  outward  observance  were  to  be  lifted  above  inward 
life ;  others  from  some  historical  incident,  as  the 
Methodists  from  the  circumstance  that  Wesley  and 
his  little  band  at  Oxford  introduced  method  into  their 
religious  work;  and  still  others  from  some  dis- 
tinguished leader  (Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Wesleyans), 
as  if  that  a  particular  man  taught  a  religious  faith 
were  more  important  than  the  faith. 

As  compared  with  all  such  incidental,  superficial 
and  necessarily  dividing  names,  how  inspiring  it  is  to 
turn  to  those  which  have  in  them  no  suggestion  of 
the  superficial  or  the  dividing,  but  which,  like  Unita- 
rian, Universalist  and  Catholic,  signify  the  deep,  the 
all-embracing,  the  external  things  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  universe!  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
religious  movement  possessing  any  one  of  these  great 
names  has  only  to  be  really  and  persistently  true  to  it, 
— true  to  its  deepest  significance, — to  become,  sooner 
or  later,  the  certain  religion  of  the  future. 

Ottawa,  Can.  J.  T.  Sunderland. 

For  the  Protection  of  the  Birds — III. 

CURRENT  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


Prepared  by  Henry  Oldvs 

Feather  Flowers  on  Hats. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  Paris  to  bring  into 
fashion  the  wearing  of  feather  flowers  on  hats,  but  it 
is  yet  uncertain  whether  the  fashion  will  prevail. 

RoccoLi  IN  Italy. 

Mr.  Hubert  D.  Astley  of  England  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  one  roccolo  alone  will  account  for 
the  capture  and  death  of  five  or  six  liundred  birds  in 
one  week,  including  goldfinches,  robins,  blackcaps,  red- 
starts, thrushes,  buntings,  titmice,  goldcrest,  and  many 
other  species  of  migratory  birds.  The  roccolo  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  watch  tower,  with  a  circular  bow  of 
trees,  on  high  or  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  fine 
nets,  in  which  are  hundreds  of  pockets  into  which  the 
birds  fall,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  many  decoys  of 
various  species."  There  are  hundreds  of  these  roccoli 
in  Italy. 

Approaching  Extinction  of  Birds  of  Paradise. 

The  long-plumaged  birds  of  paradise  peculiar  to  the 
Island  of  Jobi  were  once  numerous ;  but  in  1906, 
despite  active  search  by  natives,  only  seventy  skins 
were  shipped  from  the  island.  The  red  bird  of  paradise 
of  the  Island  of  Waigiou  has  become  very  rare  and 
will  probably  soon  be  extinct.  Each  year  every  full- 
plumaged  male  of  the  great  bird  of  paradise,  found 
only  in  the  Ayru  Islands,  is  killed,  and  the  species  is 
rapidly  nearing  extinction.  The  blue  bird  of  paradise 
has  become  so  scarce  that  twenty  hunters  were  able 
to  find  only  three  specimens  in  a  three-weeks'  search 
over  a  large  part  of  its  limited  home.  Some  years 
previous  to  1907  two  Chinese  traders  in  Humboldt 
Bay  were  exporting,  every  three  months,  about  12.000 
bird  skins,  chiefly  those  of  the  lesser  bird  of  paradise. 
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The  Japanese  Nation.^  Dr.  Nitobe  is  no  stranger 
to  us  here  in  America.  His  early  book,  Btishido,  has 
sold  in  many  thousands  of  copies  and  has  delighted 
a  host  of  readers.  At  home  he  is  president  of  the 
First  National  College  at  Tokyo,  a  great  school  pre- 
paratory to  the  Imperial  University,  in  which  also  he 
is  a  professor.  In  1911  and  1912  he  came  to  America 
as  exchange  professor  from  Japan  to  American  uni- 
versities. His  coming  was  part  of  a  varied  and  diver- 
sified efifort  to  cultivate  harmony  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  Several  years  ago  Hamilton  Holt 
agitated  the  idea  of  sending  men  from  the  two  coun- 
tries to  each  other  for  the  development  of  helpful 
intercourse.  The  idea  took  shape,  in  one  direction, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  President  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  in  the  establishment  of  exchange  profes- 
sors. The  practical  working  out  of  the  scheme  has 
been  assumed  by  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment.  In 
1911-12,  Dr.  Nitobe  was  brought  to  this  country;  this 
year  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  has  been  sent  to  Japan. 
Dr.  Nitobe  came  at  the  invitation  of  a  group  of  six 
universities — Columbia,  Brown,  Johns  Hopkins,  Vir- 
ginia, Illinois,  Minnesota.  His  course  of  eight  or  ten 
lectures  was  presented  at  each  and  all  of  these  insti- 
tutions. He  also  made  single  addresses  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Leland  Stanford  and  Chicago,  and  presented 
a  paper  at  the  Buflfalo  meeting  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association.  Forty  thousand  attendants  list- 
ened to  these  lectures  and  addresses  with  interest  and 
pleasure.  The  character  of  the  lectures  is  indicated 
by  their  titles — East  and  West,  The  Land,  The  Past 
in  its  Significance  to  the  Present,  Race  and  National 
Character,  Religious  Belief,  Morals  and  Moral  Ideas, 
Education  and  Educational  Problems,  Economic  Con- 
ditions, Japan  as  a  Colonizer,  American  and  Japanese 
Intercourse  Prior  to  the  Advent  of  Perry,  Relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  American  Influ- 
ence in  the  Far  East,  At  Peace  Over  the  Pacific.  The 
book  is  interesting  and  instructive ;  it  is  well  to  have 
a  Japanese  interpretation  of  Japan.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  much  that  of  Bushido.  The  author  loves  to 
quote  a  dazzling  array  of  sources  from  all  over  the 
western  world,  ancient  and  modern ;  in  this  respect 
he  is  less  daring  than  in  the  earlier  book — much  to 
the  improvement  of  his  style  and  to  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  his  reader.  He  still  delights  in  selecting  un- 
usual English  words,  which  will  be  unknown  to  most 
of  his  hearers  and  the  spelling  of  which  may  safely 
be  varied  as  fancy — such  as  hylopathic,  brachioceph- 
alic, germain,  and  a  host  of  others.  His  poetic  fancy 
for  balancing  alliterations  sticks  by  him  and  soon  tires. 
Of  course  every  one  was  more  or  less  tickled  by  the 
old  "adopt,  adapt,  adept ;"  but  in  this  new  book  we 
have  such  balances  as  "wealth  and  illth,"  "forte  and 
fault,"  "editing  and  inditing,"  "not  by  antipathy  but 
by  sympathy ;  not  by  hostility,  but  by  hospitality,  not 
by  enmity,  but  by  amity,  does  one  race  come  to  know 
another."  Two  or  three  such  may  please ;  a  book 
might  even  carry  all  those  quoted ;  but  there  are  more, 
and  the  trick  wearies.  In  his  chapter  on  race.  Dr. 
Nitobe  tends  to  rail  at  the  confusion  pervading  eth- 
nological science.  Ethnologists,  he  says,  are  not  in 
accord  in  locating  the  Japanese.  To  show  this  he  de- 
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votes  a  paragraph  to  Kaempfer,  Hyde-Clark,  Mac- 
leod,  Siebold,  "a  young  man,"  "Whitney  and  Morton," 
and  Griffis.  He  would  do  well  to  tell  us  who  in  this 
list  is  an  ethnologist ;  there  is  one — and  when  he  has 
named  him  he  should  date  him,  that  we  may  know 
what  weight  to  give  him.  However,  he  does  finally 
quote  one  author  with  apparent  approval:  "The  Japa- 
nese, as  they  are,  according  to  the  carefully  compiled 
tables  of  Prof.  Amos  W.  Butler,  belong  to  what  he 
calls  the  Sibiric  branch  of  the  Asiatic  race  and  with 
the  Koreans  constitute  the  Japanese  stock,  quite  apart 
from  the  Chinese,  Mongolic  and  Tartaric.  Perhaps 
this  classification  is  the  most  concise."  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  conciseness  is  the  one  desideratum  of  good 
classification,  but  zvhy  quote  Prof.  Butler?  He  is  a 
delightful  man  and  well  informed,  but  he  would  be 
the  last  to  claim  any  original  ideas  in  the  statement 
quoted,  which  he  took  almost  verbatim  from  Keane's 
books  and  which  should  be  attributed  to  Keane  and 
no  one  else,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  sound  or  un- 
sound. But  the  fact  is,  notwithstanding  his  display  of 
names,  that  Nitobe's  material  and  methods  are  regu- 
larly literary  and  not  scientific ;  his  forte  is  liter- 
ature, not  ethnology ;  he  knows  nothing  of  ethnologists 
and  ethnologic  matter  at  first  hand,  but  only  as  waifs 
drifting  upon  the  waves  of  literary  currents.  When 
he  wants  the  views  of  ethnologists  he  consults  Griffis, 
Whitney,  Macleod  and  Kaempfer,  but  seems  never  to 
have  heard  of  Keane  or  any  ethnological  writer  of 
our  generation.  But  all  these  faults  of  pedantry  and 
poetry,  and  uncritical  treatment  are  easily  forgiven ; 
we  welcome  Nitobe,  his  lectures,  his  addresses,  his 
book;  we  appreciate  his  work  as  writer,  teacher, 
speaker,  representative  of  a  great  race,  which  we  ad- 
mire and  respect.  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  it 
saner  and  more  desirable  to  emphasize  race  differ- 
ences, to  insist  upon  the  reasonableness  and  natural- 
ness of  differences,  and  to  demand  the  respectful  tol- 
erance and  appreciation  of  dififerences,  than  to  try  to 
show  that  they  do  not  exist.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, our  attitude  is  far  from  popular ;  the  tendency 
just  now  is  to  minimize  dififerences  and  to  emphasize 
community.  Either  point  of  view,  consistently  held, 
should  lead  to  mutual  respect  and  friendship,  and  that 
certainly  is  what  we  most  desire. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  Stephen  Bonsai's"  politics 
or  views,  his  books  are  always  good  reading;  he  takes 
much  more  than  a  superficial  view  of  things  and  his 
opinions  always  deserve  consideration.  By  The  Ameri- 
can Mediterranean  he  means  the  combined  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea ;  few  people  realize  how 
truly  it  is  a  Mediterranean.  In  his  treatment  he  de- 
scribes an  interesting  and,  for  the  most  part,  little 
known  circle  of  lands — the  Greater  Antilles  (Cuba, 
Hayti,  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica),  the  Lesser  Antilles  (the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands),  Venezuela,  Colum- 
bia, Panama,  Central  America  and  Mexico.  On  the 
whole  he  gives  most  consideration  to  the  less  known  of 
these  lands  and  his  presentation  will  surprise  most 
readers,  to  whom  the  idea  that  the  Lesser  Antilles,  for 
example,  have  a  history  and  a  present  day  significance, 
will  come  with  a  shock.  While  his  views  regarding 
Hayti  are  rather  pessimistic,  the  chapters  upon  the 
negro  republic  are  lively  ,and  that  upon  voodoo  is  par- 
ticularly interesting;  his  presentation  of  conditions  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  of  our  administration  there  is 
optimistic,  though  he  admits  that  we  have  greatly 


raised  the  cost  of  living  in  our  work  of  paying  off  its 
debts.  The  chapter  on  Venezuela  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  Castro,  whom  he  finds  the  embodiment  of  evil; 
Castro  really  has  more  good  points  than  Bonsai  ad- 
mits, and  not  only  his  friends,  ljut  impartial  critics, 
could  tell  quite  a  different  story ;  he  has  a  far  wider 
popularity  in  Venezuela  than  among  his  Andean 
cowboys ;  if  Bonsai  had  wanted  to  tell  his  stpry  fairly, 
he  should  narrate  our  own  undignified  and  petty  per- 
secution of  the  fallen  leader;  he  has  no  great  admira- 
tion for  Gomez,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  "another  scamp 
and  former  cattle-thief,"  but  should  he  not  have  em- 
phasized how  warmly  our  government  has  sustained 
him?  The  chapter  on  Mexico  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
book ;  that  Diaz  ought  to  go,  that  Madero  came  in 
through  a  real  election,  that  he  did  much  that  was 
good  and,  left  alone,  would  have  made  a  probable 
success — all  this  he  clearly  shows.  Bonsai  always 
writes  from  our  point  of  view ;  his  ideals  are  -those 
that  accord  with  our  systems  and  policies ;  our  duty 
is  to  regulate,  to  direct,  to  intervene — where  we  think 
necessary ;  he  feels  that  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Santo  Do- 
mingo are  foreshadowings  of  other  interventions ;  he 
seems  to  favor  our  acquisition  and  rejuvenation  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles ;  for  him  our  duty  is,  not  only  to 
fortify  the  Panama  Canal,  but  all  its  approaches — 
even  the  most  distant.  America  against  the  world ; 
support  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  all  possible  construc- 
tions,— these  are  his  fundamental  principles.  He  is 
not  shriekingly  spread-eagle,  or  foolish,  in  it,  but  he  is 
earnest  and  outspoken  ;  he  knows  what  is  involved  in 
utterance  and  statement.  His  book  is  particularly  val- 
uable on  account  of  its  half  hundred  appendices,  which 
contain  fresh  and  valuable  statistical  information  and 
original  documents,  political  texts,  which  are  not  al- 
ways easily  found  when  wanted.  There  are  two  excel- 
lent maps — one  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  other  of  the 
West  Indies. 

A  new  descriptive  work  on  Mexico  is  Blichfeldt's 
A  Mexican  Journey.'  It  is  one  of  the  Chautauqua 
travel  studies  and  the  greater  part  of  it  originally 
appeared  as  articles  in  the  Chautauquan.  In  the  book 
the  matter  has  been  somewhat  redressed  and  some  ad- 
ditions bring  us  down  to  post-Diaz  times.  Mr.  Blich- 
feldt  lived  three  years  in  Mexico  and  has  unusual 
sympathy  with  the  common  Mexican  and  exceptional 
confidence  in  his  good  sense.  His  point  of  view  and 
attitude  are  just  now  particularly  needed,  and  because 
of  them  Blichfeldt's  book  has  greater  value  than  either 
its  literary  form  or  its  narrative  and  descriptive  eCon- 
tent would  give  it.  Not  that  it  lacks  in  literary  form ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  and 
attractively  written  books  on  Mexico  in  English.  It 
covers  a  wide  territory.  The  journey  is  admirably 
planned  to  avoid  duplication  and  returning  on  one's 
trail.  The  style  is  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustively 
detailed ;  the  author  brings  up  more  questions  than  he 
answers.  His  estimates  of  Juarez,  Diaz  and  Madero 
are  carefully  weighed.  Without  being  fanatical  or  hy- 
percritical, Blichfeldt  sees  the  weak  places  and  puts  his 
finger  on  the  sore  spots.  He  knows  that  exploitation 
has  been  merciless ;  while  recognizing  the  original 
strength  and  significance  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  he  knows 
that  the  necessity  of  change  was  urgent  and  that  Ma- 
dero led  a  just,  popular  revolt.  Nor  would  the  present 
momentary  reaction  disturb  our  author  if  he  were 
noiv  writing.  The  people  of  Mexico  have  once  been 
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heard,  and  though  their  voice  is  just  now  silenced,  it 
will  be  heard  again.  Mexico  can  never  again  be  held 
in  tame  subjection  by  a  merciless  militarism.  Blich- 
feldt's  book  deserves  careful  and  thoughtful  reading. 

Another  series  of  little  manuals,  originating  in  Eng- 
land but  simultaneously  appearing  in  this  country,  is 
George  P.  Putnam's  Sons'  A  History  of  Sciences. 
Two  numbers  of  the  series  lie  before  us — Ancient 
Philosophy"  and  Modern  Philosophy^  both  by  A.  W. 
Benn.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  ideas  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  are  presented.  The  book  is  a  simple,  clear 
and  surprisingly  interesting  study  of  the  movement  of 
Greek  thought  from  the  earliest  days  down  to  neo-Pla- 
tonism,  which  ended  in  529  A.  D.,  when  "the  Emperor 
Justinian  put  an  end  to  all  independent  thought  by 
closing  the  schools  of  Athens."  The  ideas  of  the  great 
thinkers  are  given ;  changes  in  thought  are  traced ;  the 
schools  of  philosophy  are  characterized ;  the  contribu- 
tions of  each  teacher  are  stated  and  the  way  in  which 
his  disciples  carried  on  and  developed  his  doctrine ; 
just  enough  of  the  life  and  doings  of  the  men  them- 
selves is  narrated  to  give  interest.  It  is  rare  that  so 
evenly  developed  and  well  balanced  a  summary  of  so 
important  a  subject  is  given  in  such  brief  compass. 

After  the  schools  of  Athens  were  closed,  a  thou- 
sand years  passed  before  the  renaissance  of  philo- 
sophical thought.  Perhaps  the  first  great  name  in  the 
new  movement  was  that  of  Giordano  Bruno  (1548- 
1600).  After  considering  his  work,  Mr.  Benn  fixes 
the  place  and  contribution  of  Francis  Bacon  and 
Thomas  Hobbes.  He  then  sketches  the  development 
of  thought  from  that  time  down  to  the  present.  Four 
groups  of  philosophers  are  considered  in  some  de- 
tail— the  metaphysicians  (Descartes,  Malebranche, 
Spinoza,  Liebniz),  the  Epistomologists  (Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant),  the  German  Idealists  (Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Herbart),  the  Hu- 
manists of  the  nineteenth  century  (French  Eclectics, 
Hamilton,  August  Comte,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert 
Spencer,  English  Hegelians).  While  special  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  great  names,  lesser  contributors  are  not 
forgotten.  The  treatment  is  interesting  and  lucid. 
Nor  does  Benn  consider  the  field  of  higher  thought 
exhausted.  He  thinks  that  new  and  valuable  ideas 
stir  England.  He  merely  mentions  two  latest  twen- 
tieth century  aspects — pragmatism  and  Bergsonian 
metaphysics.  He  considers  both  of  these  revolution- 
ary and  demanding  fuller  discussion  than  the  scope 
of  his  present  work  permits. 

Frederick  Starr. 
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"I  will  not  ask  for  succor,  but  for  increased  strength. 
My  burden  may  be  great,  but  I  will  be  greater." 

— Muriel  Strode. 


THE  HOME 
The  Little  House  Near  By 

I  don't  know  who  the  architect  was  who  made 
the  plans  and  I  didn't  see  the  builders  using  any 
blue  prints,  but  they  seemed  to  know  exactly  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  It  was  to  be  a  light  house- 
keeping establishment,  evidently,  for  they  didn't  have 
any  cellar.  They  did  understand  the  principles  of 
construction  and  had  been  taught  in  a  good  school, 
for  they  laid  their  foundations  firm  and  strong. 

They  were  evidently  not  wealthy,  for  they  had  no 
store  of  material  on  hand,  but  brought  it  piece  by 
piece  as  they  were  ready  to  fit  it  into  place.  They 
had  a  curious  way  of  building  the  sidewalls:  they 
interlaced  their  timbers  as  the  Japanese  builder  builds 
his  small  dwelling.  But  when  they  came  to  the  plas- 
tering they  outdid  the  Children  of  Israel,  who  had  to 
make  bricks  of  sand  without  straw,  for  they  plastered 
with  straw  without  any  sand.  The  floor  and  walls 
were  covered  with  tapestry  woven  of  horsehair  and 
so  cunningly  done  that  it  could  be  removed  neither 
from  walls  nor  floor  without  tearing  the  entire  struc- 
ture apart. 

The  owners  moved  right  in  as  soon  as  the  house 
was  finished.  Their  furnishings  were  of  the  sim- 
plest, for  again  following  the  Japanese  custom,  they 
sat  on  the  floor  and  needed  no  chairs.  No  pictures 
adorned  the  walls,  the  tapestry  was  sufficient.  Be- 
sides, the  house  had  no  roof  and  they  had  all  outdoors 
to  look  at. 

After  a  short  while  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
flurry  of  preparation  in  the  little  house,  interesting 
events  seemed  to  be  in  the  air,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
one  morning  there  was  the  cutest  pair  of  twins  you 
ever  saw.  They  were  not  bottle  babies,  but  they  gave 
their  father  and  mother  as  much  trouble  as  if  they 
had  been.  They  were  precocious  youngsters,  for  they 
demanded  meat  at  once,  although  they  had  no  teeth 
with  which  to  chew  it.  The  mother  saved  them  this 
trouble,  however,  for  she  did  not  content  herself  with 
putting  the  food  into  their  mouths  but  she  poked  it 
right  down  their  throats. 

Time  slipped  by  and  the  babies  grew  fast.  They 
grew  so  fast  that  soon  they  left  the  little  home  and 
went  out  into  the  world  to  make  their  own  name 
and  place,  as  children  have  had  a  habit  of  doing  since 
the  world  began. 

I  saw  a  gentlemen  and  lady  the  other  day  looking 
the  little  house  over  as  if  they  intended  locating  there, 
but  whether  it  was  one  of  the  twins  with  his  bride 
or  Father  and  Mother  Robin  come  back  again  to  the 
old  home  I  couldn't  quite  make  up  my  mind. 

Esther  L.  Hammond. 

There  are  so  many  things  wrong  and  difficult  in  the 
world  that  no  man  can  be  great — he  can  hardly  keep 
himself  from  wickedness — unless  he  gives  up  thinking 
much  about  pleasures  or  rewards,  and  gets  strength 
to  endure  what  is  hard  and  painful.  And  remember, 
if  you  were  to  choose  something  lower,  and  make  it 
the  rule  of  your  life  to  seek  your  own  pleasure  and 
escape  from  what  is  disagreeable,  calamity  might 
come  just  the  same,  and  it  would  be  calamity  falling 
on  a  base  mind,  which  is  the  one  form  of  sorrow 
which  has  no  balm  in  it,  and  that  may  well  make  a 
man  say,  "It  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had 
never  been  born." — George  Eliot. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 

DEAD  CREEDS  OR  COMMON           THE  SUBJECT  OF  EUGENICS 
SENSE  ■  — 


In  view  of  the  question  recently  agi- 
tating the  various  Presbyteries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  South,  if  not 
North,  as  to  whether  an  amendment 
shall  be  made  to  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  eliminating  the  clause 
which  refers  to  "elect  infants  dying  in 
infancy,  etc. — plainly  indicating  that  in 
the  minds  of  the  authors  there  were 
non-elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  sub- 
ject to  eternal  condemnation— it  is  per- 
tinent to  recommend  for  consideration 
the  sane  common  sense  of  the  follow- 
ing item  from  The  Advance: 

"  'We  have  a  minister  who  says  that 
the  creed  of  our  church  troubles  him. 
I  wish  he  would  quietly  slip  away  to 
his  own  country.  He  wants  to  change 
it,  but  I  would  rather  change  ministers 
than  change  the  creed.  Better  he  go 
than  lead  the  church  off  into  nowhere.' 

"Yes,  better  he  go  than  lead  the 
church  into  nowhere.  Yet  the  opinion  of 
dead  men  expressed  in  the  creed  is  not 
more  sacred  than  the  opinion  of  living 
men  in  pulpit  and  pew.  There  come 
times  when  church  creeds  ought  to  be 
changed.  Whether  that  time  has  come 
in  your  church  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
Suppose  you  go  and  see  the  minister 
and  talk  to  him  in  a  loving  and  reason- 
•  able  way  about  it,  find  out  what  his 
reasons  are  for  wanting  to  change  the 
creed." 


Few  questions  today  are  engaging 
more  earnest  thought  on  the  part  of 
educators  than  that  of  eugenics.  To  de- 
fine its  claims  and  scope,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  be  wisely  introduced 
into  the  school  curriculums  and  there 
and  elsewhere  be  most  effectively  taught 
to  the  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  to  become  the 
home  makers  of  the  near  future,  are 
considerations  of  the  first  importance. 
In  The  Chautauquan,  quoting  from  the 
New  York  Times,  we  find  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Major  Leonard 
Darwin — son  of  the  great  biologist — who 


is  president  of  the  Eugenics  Education 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  the  letter  from  which  this 
is  taken,  because  of  current  misconcep- 
tions on  the  subject: 

"The  main  aim  of  the  eugenist  is  to 
insure  the  interests  of  the  unborn  of  the 
future  always  being  held  in  view  in  con- 
nection with  all  our  social  customs  and 
all  our  legislation.  For  the  sake  of  our 
fellow-creatures  of  today  and  tomorrow 
every  effort  should  without  doubt  be 
made  to  improve  the  environment  of 
mankind  by  rational  methods.  But,  as 
regards  the  more  distant  future,  we  can 
now  practically  only  beneficially  affect 
the  great  stream  of  humanity  through 
the  agency  of  heredity.  We  desire  there- 
fore greatly  to  increase  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  human  parenthood,  to 
spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  heredity  as  far  as  now  known,  and  to 
encourage  further  research  in  that  do- 
main of  science. 

"With  regard  to  this  last  point,  about 
which  there  is  little  controversy,  scien- 
tific investigation  must  remain  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  hands  of  such  bodies  as 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington, 
which  is  pouring  forth  such  a  volume  of 
admirable  work.  Eugenic  societies  may 
perhaps  play  a  useful  part  in  collecting 
material,  such  as  carefully  compiled  hu- 
man pedigrees,  and  in  impressing  on  the 
public  the  scientific  value  of  such  infor- 
mation when  accurately  rendered.  We 
can,  however,  positively  affirm  that  we 
do  not  advocate  any  interference  what- 
ever with  the  free  selection  of  normal 
mates  in  marriage.  But  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that,  if  the  moral  sense  of  the  na- 
tion could  be  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  the  eugenic  problem,  great  benefits 
would  result." 
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Pyrethrum  powder  burnt  in  a  house 
stupefies  a  fly  until  you  can  sweep  him 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 
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seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 
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BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Founded  1904 

Aims  at  thorough  and  scientific 
scholarship ;  emphasizes  the  ap- 
plication of  religious  ideals  to  mu- 
nicipal and  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual life;  gives  complete  prepara- 
tion for  the  modern  ministry  and 
social  service.  It  works  in  coopera- 
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FORCED  TO  MOVE 

The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  "the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we"  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Genlral  480 
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Best  Workmanship 
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Half  Block  East  of  Vincennes  Aye. 
PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
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>ic?  /o  Relieve  Persons  who  impugn  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  from  Certain 
Penalties: 

Whereas,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
present  Majesty  an  Act  was  passed,  intituled 
An  Act  for  the  further  Relief  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senting Ministers  and  Schoolmasters;  and  it  is 
expedient  to  enact  as  hereinafter  provided: 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
intituled  An  Act  for  Exempting  his  Majesty 's  Pro- 
testant Subjects  Dissenting  from  the  Churct^  of 
England  from  the  Penalties  of  Certain  Laws,  as 
provides  that  Act  or  any  other  thing  therein 
contained  should  not  extend,  or  be  construed 
to  extend,  to  give  any  ease,  benefit,  or  advan- 
tage to  persons  denying  the  Trinity  as  therein 
mentioned, be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  by  House  af  Peers. 

Copied  from  The  Christian  Life  J^^h  20,  1813 

May  10,  1913. 
See  Editoral  note. 
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PRINTING 
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those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 
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Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 

A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 

RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 


Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  section  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 
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For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usinii. 
SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT,  ILL. 

CHICAGO  orriCEt 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 
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John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres, 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 
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Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 


INCORPORATED 


FRANK  R,  PRIEVE,  President 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
FhoDc  Osklsod  3776 


Sky-Lights  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
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Do  Your  Rugs  Need  Cleaning? 

Rugs  and  Carpets  Cleaned  by  Compressed 

Air  and  Renovated—  Oriental  Ru^s  Naptha  Cleaned 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  RUGS 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 


SCHUMANN  6c  CO 

3954  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVENUE 


DREXEL     MARKET  HOUSE 

Fred  Welberry— Robt.  H.  Ramm 
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AN  UPWARD  BEAT 


The  brave  song  born  in  a  convict's  heart 
Must  chord  with  the  centric  light  of  tears, 

And  take  its  God-appointed  part 
In  the  music  of  the  spheres; 

For  living  souls  are  morning  stars 

Whose  symphony  is  full  and  fine. 
Whose  measures  vibrate  bonds  and  bars 

Into  a  harmony  divine. 

Mary  Stebbins  Savage. 


Kate  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections for  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  issues  a  monthly 
Bulletin  containing  much  timely  information.  The 
issue  for  April  15th  is  before  us  and  contains  inform- 
ing matter  concerning  the  State's  Obligation  to  its 
Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  also  the  legal  status 
of  the  child  that  is  driven  to  the  catagory  of  the 
criminal. 


The  Catholic  Church  is  distressed  over  Socialism. 
The  Methodist  Church  is  trying  to  bring  Dr.  George 
P.  Mains,  a  beloved  and  trusted  publicist,  to  trial  over 
his  interest  in  Higher  Criticism,  and  the  Presbyterians 
are  agonized  these  days  in  their  Pan-Presbyterian  Con- 
vention in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  over  the  continued  rebel- 
liousness of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  the  fate 
of  their  catechisms,  long  and  short.  All  this  indicates 
the  birth  throes  of  a  nobler  faith,  the  onward  stride 
of  soul,  the  deepening  faith  in  the  God  of  reason  and 
love.  Don't  be  distressed  brethren,  there  is  calmness 
and  inspiration  higher  up. 


An  editorial  in  the  Record-Herald  of  Chicago  has  a 

timely  vi^ord  concerning  "A  Living  Wage  for  the 

Clergy."    It  is  a  tardy  recognition  of  the  fact  that 

"no  part  of  the  community  has  suffered  more  from 

the  increased  cost  of  living  than  the  clergy."  We 

note  w^ith  pleasure  the  fact  that  the  New^  Jersey 

Diocese  of  the" Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  a  recent 

convention  at  Atlantic  City,  adopted  a  canon  providing 

that  married  ministers  in  new  parishes  should  receive 

a  minimum  of  $1,200  a  year  and  unmarried  $1,000 

a  year..  The  editorial  in  question  says: 

Just  how  the  country  parson  contrives  to  keep  up  the  posi- 
tion he  does,  purchase  books  and  magazines,  rear  a  family 
according  to  his  standard  of  education  and  still  lay  up  any- 
thing for  a  rainy  day  is  a  mystery  to  the  onlooker.  Probably 
it  remains  an  unsolved  mystery  even  to  him.  Society  has 
been  too  much  inclined  to  allow  its  clergymen  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  serving  for  spiritual  rewards,  holding  that  so 
they  got  their  return  from  their  work.  Now  that  the  Epis- 
copal church  in  Jersey  has  fairly  faced  the  matter,  may  we 
not  look  for  similar  results  elsewhere? 


The  Literary  Digest  for  May  17th,  shows  that  Mr. 
Bryan's  "Grape-juice  Banquet"  cannot  be  disposed  of 
as  a  joke.  The  many  citations  from  current  papers, 
political,  secular,  and  religious,  go  to  prove  that  the 
American  public  is  disposed  to  take  the  matter  seri- 
ously. Surely  the  New  York  Globe  is  right  when  it 
says:  "The  great  publicity  given  to  Mr.  Bryan's  din- 
ner departure  is  the  best  missionary  work  he  can  per- 
form in  the  cause  of  temperance."  The  Baltimore 
Sun  says :  "The  Bryans  will  suffer  nothing  in  Ameri- 
can esteem  for  carrying  out  their  principles  on  this 
subject  in  their  own  house."  And  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  says : 

"A  man  who  has  braved  the  resentment  of  a  thousand 
Democratic  diners,  at  Democratic  banquets,  in  keeping  his 
glass  turned  down  while  all  the  rest  were  quaffing  the  nectars 
of  the  gods,  will  find  it  easy  to  endure  the  polite  shoulder 
shrugs  and  raising  of  eyebrows,  which  is  as  far  as  the  refined 
gentlemen  of  the  diplomatic  corps  ever  allow  themselves  to 
go  in  disapproval.  He  who  has  run  the  Democratic  party 
gauntlet  with  an  inverted,  dry  and  empty  glass  in  his  hand 
need  not  dread  the  deprecating  smiles  of  men  trained  in 
diplomacy  and  its  concealment  of  feeling." 


The  Christian  Life  and  Unitarian  Herald  for  May 
10  is  a  remarkable  number.  It  is  entitled  "Com- 
memoration Number"  and  celebrates  one  hundred 
years  of  Unitarianism.  A  hundred  years  ago  an  "Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  Relief  of  the  Unitarians"  was 
passed.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the  "Trinity  Doc- 
trine Bill,"  because  it  allowed  all  those  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  tri-Unity  liberty  to  follow  their  own 
opinion  and  to  worship  the  one  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
voluminous  paper,  consisting  of  a  hundred  or  more 
pages,  each  page  of  which  is  illumined  with  numerous 
pictures,  is  not  cast  in  a  more  convenient  form  for 
preservation.  We  trust  that  the  matter  will  be  recast 
in  book  form  and  proper  binding.  It  represents  an 
amount  of  historical  research  and  editorial  diligence 
reflecting  great  credit  upoil  those  who  brought  it  into 
shape.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Unitarian  and  cognate  movements,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Plungary,  America,  In- 
dia, Germany,  Holland,  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  elsewhere.  Here  is  an  article  on  Allen  Raine, 
the  Welsh  novelist,  and  one  on  "The  Unitarian  Scien- 
tists of  a  Hundred  Years,"  backed  by  such  names  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Henry  Cavendish,  Joseph  Priestly 
and  Erasmus  Darwin.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  Unitarian 
periodicals  and  a  page  given  to  "Some  Distinguished 
Unitarian  Women  of  the  Century,"  with  portraits  of 
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Florence  Nightingale,  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Harriet 
Martineau,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sarah  Flower  Adams,  Mary 
Carpenter  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  But  our  space  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  do  justice  to  this  remarkable  piece 
of  editorial  work  and  inspiring  epitome  of  a  great 
thought-emancipating  and  profound  spiritual  move- 
ment in  the  religious  life  of  the  race. 


Hamlin  Garland  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  a 
strong  word  to  say  about  a  subject  too  seldom  met 
with  becoming  seriousness  and  dignity.  Too  much  is 
said  of  "illegitimate  children."  There  is  much  illegiti- 
mate parentage  in  the  world,  but  there  can  be  no  illegi- 
timate children.  Every  child  is  born  into  the  world 
innocent,  a  pledge  to  the  purity  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  race.  So  pertinent  are  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Garland  that  we  gladly  make  room  for  them  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  Unity  : 

Two  notes  of  deepest  significance  have  recently  appeared 
in  The  Tribune  without  comment,  and  with  your  permission 
I  would  like  to  call  especial  attention  to  them.  One  was  the 
remark  of  the  judge  on  the  bench  of  the  Morals  court,  who 
said  to  the  policemen  who  brought  in  some  street  walking 
girls.  "Where  are  the  men  in  this  case?  I  want  the  men 
brought  in  here.  There  will  be  no  double  standard  of  moral- 
ity in  this  court." 

This  quoted  remark  gave  me  a  thrill  of  pride  in  western 
manhood,  and  brought  a  hope  for  something  real  in  way 
of  justice  to  women.  To  arrest  the  poor,  helpless  women  as 
offenders  and  wink  at  the  men  in  the  case  is  the  procedure 
in  most  courts  now  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  this  judge 
heralded  a  new  notion  of  chivalry  as  well  as  justice. 

But  this  incident,  important  as  it  is,  pales  before  the  an- 
nounced intention  on  the  part  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Carter  to 
frame  a  bill  which  shall  do  away  with  illegitimate  children. 
His  magnificent  audacity  runs  as  far  as  this :  "The  birth  of 
a  child  to  a  man  and  woman  shall  constitute  a  common  law 
marriage.  The  child  shall  be  legitimate,  bear  the  father's 
name,  and  be  a  lawful  heir.  The  dissolution  of  such  mar- 
riage shall  require  a  regular  divorce,  and  the  wife  shall  be 
entitled  to  alimony  and  the  support  of  her  child." 

The  efifect  of  this  law  is  so  far  reaching  that  it  will  appall 
many  men,  but  it  is  just.  In  it  is  the  key  to  the  social  evil 
problem.  All  the  rest  of  our  measures  for  relief  and  meas- 
ures for  restriction  are  mere  plasters  for  the  cancer — here 
is  the  surgeon's  knife.  "This  will  make  trouble  for  men — 
endless  trouble,"  I  hear  objectors  say.  So  it  will,  and  so  it 
should.  Why  should  the  agony,  the  blood,  the  tears,  all  fall 
upon  the  weaker  partner  in  the  wrongdoing?  Why  should 
men  have  all  the  "fun"  and  women  all  the  pain  and  disgrace? 
If  every  girl  upon  becoming  a  mother  were  seized  of  a  wife's 
rights  seducers  would  not  be  waiting  at  the  door  of  every 
shop  like  dog  wolves,  ruthless  and  unclean,  and  semi-respect- 
able men  would  be  somewhat  less  ready  to  visit  the  red  light 
district  for  an  evening's  "bat." 

I  have  long  held  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
illegitimate  child,  and  that  any  mother  should  be  sanctified  by 
the  agony  of  her  childbed,  but  I  never  expected  to  have  a 
legislator  put  my  extreme  notions  into  a  bill.  I  have  written 
Mr.  Carter,  expressing  my  high  notion  of  his  humanity  and 
bravery,  and  offering  my  cordial  support.  Here  is  a  bill  for 
the  Progressives  to  take  up  and  "champion  to  the  utterance." 
This  and  the  minimum  wage  law  would  make  America  more 
than  civilized — they  would  make  us  humanitarian — almost 
Christian. 


Whatever  Chicago  may  have  achieved  as  a  literary 
center,  whatever  respect  it  has  commanded  among  our 
more  cultured  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  East,  what- 
ever publications  issued  in  Chicago  have  gained  a  per- 
mament  place  upon  the  library  shelves  of  American 
readers,  is  more  attributable  to  the  refined  taste,  the 
diligent  gleanings,  and  careful  discriminations  of 
Francis  Fisher  Browne,  who  on  the  11th  instant  quietly 
passed  into  the  Unseen  in  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
than  to  any  other  one  person.  A  few  more  months 
and  he  would  have  reached  his  three  score  and  ten. 
Mr.  Browne  was  a  gentle  man,  quiet,  modest,  we  sus- 
pect largely  unknown  and  unrecognized  by  his  near 
neighbors  and  by  those  who  were  guided  in  their  read- 
ing by  him,  and  what  is  better,  inspired  by  him  with 
a  love  of  books.  He  was  a  Vermont  boy,  a  Massachu- 
setts soldier,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
a  Chicago  newspaper  man,  editor  and  publisher.  Un- 
der his  hand,  the  Lakeside  Monthly  was  the  first  Chi- 
cago publication,  and  we  might  almost  say  the  only 
one,  to  command  attention  to  the  Eastward, — but  that 
was  too  good  to  live.  So  good  that  it  cost  the  Editor 
much  physical  strength  which  he  could  but  poorly 
spare.  In  1880  appeared  the  Dial,  a  fortnightly  lit- 
erary journal,  conceived  on  highest  lines.  For  twelve 
years  it  was  issued  by  the  McClurg  book  house,  or 
its  predecessors.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Browne 
became  publisher  as  well  as  editor  and  under  his 
direction  it  has  become  confessedly,  not  only  the  lead- 
ing literary  paper  of  the  West,  but  probably  the  best 
sustained  magazine  of  literary  criticism  in  the  country. 
Alongside  of  his  high  editing  and  careful  publishing, 
Mr.  Browne  was  a  great  gleaner  in  the  field  of  poetry. 
Modesty  alone,  perhaps,  prevented  him  having  a  higher 
place  of  his  own  among  the  poets.  He  is  the  compiler 
of  various  collections  which  we  will  enumerate  later. 
One  tender  reminiscence  stands  out  before  us  at  this 
writing.  Back  in  1878,  or  probably  77,  for  Unity 
was  a  long  time  a-borning,  at  one  of  the  numerous 
consultations  over  the  need  and  possibility  of  an  organ 
of  progressive  thought  in  the  West,  Robert  Collyer 
brought  to  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  this  friend, 
who  just  then  seemed  to  be  out  of  a  job,  as  a  possible 
candidate  for  the  editorship  of  the  new  paper.  His 
literary  insight,  his  high  standards  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  open  view  and  the  forward  look,  indicated  his 
supreme  fitness  for  the  task,  and  only  the  impecu- 
niosity  of  the  venture  prevented  Francis  Fisher 
Browne  from  becoming  the  first  editor  of  the  then 
unnamed  paper.  Then  and  there  began  a  friendship 
and  confidence  that  has  remained  through  all  these 
years  between  Mr.  Browne  and  the  Editor  of  Unity. 
A  beautiful,  sensitive,  strong  soul  has  escaped  the 
fragile  body,  but  his  spirit  abides  in  whatever  is 
noblest,  tenderest,  most  graceful  and  gracious  in  Chi- 
cago. 
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Peace  Day  Celebration 


Slowly  but  surely  the  Eighteenth  day  of  May  is 
creeping  into  the  Calendar  as  a  holiday.  Year  by 
year  its  significance  will  grow  and  centuries  hence  the 
event  that  occurred  in  the  "Palace  in  the  Woods"  un- 
der the  benign  welcome  of  gracious  little  Queen  Wil- 
helmina,  in  1899,  will  stand  out  as  a  great  landmark 
in  the  development  of  the  race. 

In  Chicago,  Friday  the  16th,  was  celebrated  with 
hesitancy  in  the  public  schools.  The  management,  we 
suspect,  not  feeling  quite  sure  of  their  ground,  the 
Principals  were  allowed  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions. Some  celebrated  it  with  songs,  recitations  and 
oratory.  Others  found  no  time  for  the  distraction. 
Two  schools  at  least,  scored  memorable  achievements, 
both  of  them  contiguous  in  territory  and  in  sympathy 
to  Unity. 

Miss  Florence  Holbrook,  Principal  of  the  Forrest- 
ville  School,  used  her  Spring  vacation  in  attending 
the  Peace  Conference  at  St.  Louis  and  came  back 
charged  with  a  message  and  inspired  with  a  purpose. 
The  presence  of  the  English  Peace  Envoys  in  the  city, 
gave  an  added  impulse  to  her  plans.  The  weather 
was  favorable  and  a  Street  Pageant  of  great  beauty 
was  organized  and  successfully  carried  out.  Twelve 
hundred  children,  mostly  clothed  in  white,  from  the 
Kindergarten  tots  up  to  the  Eighth  Grade,  led  by  the 
Boys'  Band  from  the  Jewish  Orphans'  Home,  moved 
along  the  streets  to  Grand  Boulevard  and  there  took 
position,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  English  Delegates, 
whom  they  greeted  with  cheers,  entertained  with  reci- 
tations and  other  exercises.  This  pacific  army  of 
children  bore  banners  bearing  significant  inottoes. 
White-bordered  flags  were  in  great  profusion  from  the 
little  buttonhole  flags  to  the  great  banner  which  it  took 
twenty-four  boys,  six  on  each  side,  to  carry  hori- 
zontally. The  response  of  the  English  delegates 
through  Sir  Arthur  Lawley  was  most  gracious  and 
pleasing.  Some  numbers  of  this  program  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  platform  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
on  Sunday.  Le  Gallienne's  "Illusions  of  War"  was 
recited  by  a  band  of  boys  and  girls  embowered  in 
their  banners  and  flags,  and  an  original  poem,  which 
we  print  elsewhere,  and  which  was  distributed  on  a 
neat  card  among  the  English  visitors,  was  recited  by 
the  gracious  girl  author. 

Perhaps  more  significant  than  this  beautiful  achieve- 
ment of  the  Forrestville  School,  which  had  to  deal 
largely  with  American  or  Americanized  children,  were 
the  exercises  of  the  West  Pullman  Public  School, — 
one  of  the  most  effective  "Melting  Pots"  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  The  constituency  of  this  school  is  over- 
whelmingly foreign  and  largely  industrial.  Here  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  Principal,  Mrs.  liariett  T.  Tread- 
well,  with  Miss  Caroline  Baldwin  as  Grand  Marshal, 


a  great  street  pageant  of  eleven  hundred  children 
moved.  Some  of  the  features  listed  were  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Caravan  Crossing  the  Desert,"  thirty  chil- 
dren in  costume  of  old  Egyptian  days.  Three  camels, 
made  of  two  boys  each.  Fifty  Pilgrims  and  friendly 
Indians.  The  flags  of  nations  bordered  in  white,  borne 
by  twenty-five  children  in  costume.  A  hundred  and 
forty-four  peace  flags,  borne  in  the  procession.  A 
thousand  red,  white  and  blue  pom-pon  streamers 
carried  by  the  children.  Forty-six  marshals  in 
scarlet  or  blue  capes,  aiding  in  the  march.  Of 
course  the  parents  were  out  to  note  the  march 
and  then  in  the  big  Assembly  Hall  a  program  was 
presented  which  we  gladly  print,  hoping  it  may  be  a 
suggestion  for  other  teachers  at  other  times : 

Peace  Festival  Program 
At  10:45  in  Assembly  Hall,  West  Pullman  Public  School, 
Harriett  Taylor  Treadwell,  Principal. 

1.  Chorus,  "Steadfast  We  March,"  by  Althea  Ogden.  450 

voices. 

2.  Peace  Pastoral.    Caravan  Crossing  the  Desert.    30  chil- 

dren. 

3.  The  Pilgrims  and  Friendly  Indians.    50  children. 

4.  The  Peace  Flags  of  Nations.    25  children  in  costume. 

5.  The  Story  of  Christ  of  the  Andes.    Fifth  grade,  Room  8. 

6.  The  Waste  of  War.    Fifth  grade,  Room  9. 

7.  The  Cost  of  Battleships  and  the  Cost  of  Education. 

Seventh  grade,  Room  2. 

8.  Peace  Song,  "We  Will  Seek  for  the  Truth."    Words  by 

Althea  Ogden.    Sixth  grade,  Room  6. 

9.  Illusions  of  War — A  Poem  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

Sixth  grade,  Room  5. 

10.  Short  Quotations  for  Peace.    Eighth  grade,  Room  1. 

11.  Peace  Song.    Sixth  grade,  Room  3. 

12.  Short  Peace  Addresses.    Rev.  W.  E.  Hopkins,  Baptist 

Church ;  Rev.  Martin  E.  Cady,  Methodist  Church. 

13.  Peace  Flag  Drill.    Boys  of  Seventh  grade. 

14.  Peace  Chorus.   450  voices.    Director  Prof.  William  Ap- 

Madoc. 


Peace 


A  poem  zvritten  by  Beatrice  Felsentlial,  of  the 
Eighth  Grade  of  the  Forrestville  School,  Chicago,  ad- 
dressed to  the  English  Peace  Delegates  on  their  visit 
to  Chicago,  May  i6th,  and  recited  by  the  author  at  the 
Peace  Service  held  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  on 
Sunday  morning,  May  i8,  ipis: 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago, 
When  our  country  felt  the  blow 
Of  the  dreadful  hand  of  war. 
Heard  the  cannon's  deaf'ning  roar. 
When  the  British  fought  our  braves 
And  sent  myriads  to  their  graves. 
Then  our  soldiers  fought  to  see 
This  beloved  land  set  free. 

Peace  was  then  proclaimed  at  Ghent; 
Now  Great  Britain  here  has  sent 
Great  ambassadors  to  cheer 
The  good  feeling  since  that  year. 
We  have  prospered  and  have  gained 
Wealth  and  knowledge,  and  attained 
World  renown ;  and  thus  you  see 
This  great  land  of  Liberty. 

When  the  dreadful  war  did  cease. 
Then  we  knew  the  joys  of  Peace. 
How  we  hope  that  never  more 
We  shall  hear  the  din  of  war ! 
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A  Question  of  Good  English 

We  gladly  publish  the  following  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  "Navy  League  of  the  United  States," 
who  has  his  office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  print- 
ing it  we  very  willingly  make  any  honorable  atonement 
for  any  misrepresentation  unwittingly  conveyed  in 
the  article  from  which  it  quotes.  But  we  would  re- 
spectfully submit  that  we  made  no  insinuations  that 
the  Navy  League  was  "receiving  contributions  from 
battleship  builders,"  etc.,  as  wc  certainly  had  no  such 
suspicion  in  mind.  The  Secretary  confesses  to  the 
only  charge  we  meant  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Navy  League  was  working  through  the  commercial 
organizations  throughout  the  country  in  the  interest  of 
an  enlarged  navy,  and  we  meant  to  say,  and  now 
reiterate,  that  in  this  confession  they  prove  that  they 
are  "in  league"  with  the  other  forces  that  seek  to 
increase  armament  and  perpetuate  the  war  spirit  in 
times  of  peace.  The  injury  done  the  Navy  League, 
if  any,  turns  upon  the  legitimate  use  of  the  word 
"league."  Our  own  use  of  the  same  in  a  general 
sense,  we  still  contend,  is  not  a  violation  of  good 
English,  although  it  unintentionally  may  have  been  a 
case  of  careless  writing  incident  to  editorial  work.  In 
the  same  sense  we  have  habitually  contended,  and 
might  have  used  the  phrase  in  the  editorial  in  ques- 
tion, that  the  peace  societies  are  "in  league"  with  the 
forces  of  science,  civilization,  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion at  its  noblest  interpretation.  The  article  objected 
to  does  speak  of  the  "vested  interests"  as  "subtle  com- 
binations." The  existence  of  such  combinations  is 
niore  and  morely  clearly  recognized,  but  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  the  "builders  of  battleships,  and 
other  corporations  having  financial  dealings  with  the 
Government  for  naval  supplies,"  as  well  as  the  large 
number  of  army  and  navy  officers,  past  and  present, 
who  are  actively  promoting  the  building  of  battle- 
ships, are,  in  their  own  estimation,  acting  from  "purely 
patriotic  and  unselfish  purpose."  It  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  analyze  motives.  There  is  an  element  of  uncon- 
scious self-interest  that  centers  perhaps  in  the  actions 
and  contentions  of  all  of  us.    But  here  is  the  letter: 

Editor  of  Unity  : — In  an  editorial,  "The  Great  Enemy  of 
Progress,"  in  your  paper  of  May  1,  1913,  you  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

The  Navy  League,  as  already  insinuated  in  these 
columns,  has  been  busy  with  the  commercial  men  and 
bankers  as  represented  by  the  Boards  of  Trade  and 
the  Associations  of  Commerce.  They  are  in  league 
with  the  subtle  combinations  of  manufacture  which 
represent  the  "vested  interests"  of  the  great  warship 
industry,  international  in  scope. 

The  Navy  League  has  been  furnishing  speakers  to  address 
commercial  organizations  the  past  year,  but  the  statement 
that  the  League  is  "in  league  with  the  subtle  combinations 
of  manufacture  which  represent  the  'vested  interests'  of 
the  great  warship  industry,  international  in  scope"  is  an  un- 
qualifiedly false  charge. 

What  right  has  your  editor,  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  to 
make  such  a  false  charge  when  he  has  absolutely  no  grounds 
for  such  a  statement? 


1  wish  to  declare  positively,  once  and  fcjr  all,  that  the 
Navy  League  has  not  received  contributions  from  battleship 
builders,  shipbuilding  companies  or  from  corporations  hav- 
ing financial  dealings  with  the  govermncnt  for  naval  supplies 
of  any  character. 

Every  dollar  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  League 
has  been  given  by  members  with  a  purely  patriotic,  unselfish 
puri)ose. 

1  am  fully  aware  that  in  order  to  attract  public  attention, 

papers  commonly  resort  to  the  policy  of  attacking  individuals 

and  organizations.    It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  entirely 

eradicate  wrong  impressions  wrought  by  such  "bearing  false 

witness."    If,  however,  your  paper  has  any  sense  of  honesty, 

1  will  expect  to  see  published  this  letter  in  refutation  of  the 

editorial  mentioned.  ^  , 

Yours  very  truly, 

'  A.  H.  Dadmen,  Secretary. 

Apropos  to  the  above  letter  we  would  further  urge 
that  we  believe  that  Boards  oi  Trade  and  Associations 
of  Commerce,  the  "commercial  men  and  bankers,"  rep- 
resented by  such  organizations,  constitute  at  least  an 
inadequate,  if  not  a  non-representative  element  in  the 
civic  and  ethical  movements  of  the  world.  We  be- 
lieve in  commerce  and  in  the  commercial  world,  but 
we  do  not  believe  in  cpmmercialized  men.  The  ele- 
ment of  greed,  the  bias  of  busines.s,  unless  corrected 
by  the  wider  interests  represented  by  the  toilers  in 
field  and  shop,  by  the  students  in  laboratories,  class- 
rooms, lecture  halls  and  pulpits,  and  particularly  by 
the  women  in  homes,  school-rooms  and  shops,  are  in 
danger  of  making  men  conservative,  narrow  and  hard- 
ened against  the  inspirations  of  the  reformer  and  the 
contentions  of  progress.  Commercial  interests  are 
necessarily  conservative,  suspicious  of  change,  and  are 
prone  to  test  every  movement  by  its  effect  upon  trade. 
The  campaign  carried  on  by  the  Navy  League,  as 
admitted  by  its  Secretary,  has  been  wanting  in  the 
open  discussion  and  the  free  forum  which  belong  to 
public  questions  and  an  open  hearing.  Perhaps  the 
experience  of  the  writer  at  one  such  meeting  is  typical 
where  he  was  cordially  invited  to  speak  at  the  banquet 
on  any  subject  other  than  the  peace  question.  He 
being  informed  that  the  courtesies  of  the  occasion 
would  preclude  discussion. 

The  history  of  the  peace  movement,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Hague  Conferences,  will  amply  justify 
our  strictures  upon  the  attitude  of  military  men,  and 
those  whose  interests  are  allied  to  theirs. 

Indeed  eight  of  the  alleged  "Sixty-seven  Reasons 
for  a  Strong  Navy"  issued  in  the  circular  of  the  Navy 
League,  are  drawn  "from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomics." Professor  Krehbiel  of  Stanford  University, 
in  his  analysis  of  the  arguments  set  forth  in  behalf 
of  naval  extension,  published  in  the  February,  1913, 
issue  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  frankly  suggests 
in  No.  26  (as  nuinbered  for  convenience  sake),  as  a 
reason  for  the  enlarged  navy,  that  "The  money  for 
American  battleships  is  paid  to  American  working- 
men,  Ainerican  builders,  and  American  craftsmen." 
Reason  No.  30,  suggests  that :  "Germany's  prosperity 
and  national  efficiency  can,  to  no  small  extent,  be 
attributed  to  the  training  received  by  citizens  in  her 
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army  and  navy."  Reason  No.  32  states :  "That  the 
navy  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  national  credit  and 
is  insurance  against  the  unsettled  conditions  of  trade 
and  commerce  which  would  be  co-incident  with  a 
reputation  for  naval  weakness." 

We  submit  that  these  are  venial,  sordid,  unworthy 
arguments  for  the  outrageous  outlay  of  human 
strength  and  money  in  the  interest  of  the  horrible 
desecrations  of  war. 

The  influence  of  the  military  profession  and  the 
diplomacy  committed  to  trade  and  to  sordid  national- 
ism is  clearly  manifest  in  the  story  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences. Andrew  D.  White,  in  his  Diary  of  the 
First  Hague  Conference,  found  his  position  as  Chair- 
man of  the  American  delegation  an  embarrassing  one 
on  account  of  the  reactionary  influence  of  the  military 
men  on  the  Commission,  and  two  out  of  the  three 
noble  achievements  of  that  Conference  had  to  be  re- 
turned unsigned  by  the  United  States  delegation  on 
account  of  the  opposition  within  the  Commission.  The 
following  extract  quoted  from  page  114-115  of  Mr. 
W^hite's  Diary,  reprinted  from  his  autobiography  by 
the  Word  Peace  Foundation,  1912,  indicates,  what  we 
consider,  the  fell  influence  of  honest  men  who  are 
found  as  reactionists  in  this  great  movement  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  which  if  it  ever  comes,  will  come 
along  the  road  of  limitation  of  armament,  reduction 
of  armament  and  final  disarmament.  The  world  is 
weary  of  war,  civilization  is  tired  of  the  awful  handi- 
cap, and  the  working  men  and  women,  those  who  use 
the  trowel,  the  hammer,  the  hoe  and  the  dough-board, 
must  be  consulted.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Boards  of  Trade  cannot  determine  the  destiny  of  the 
race.    Mr.  White  says : 

"I  began  work  on  the  draft  of  a  report,  regarding  the 
whole  work  of  the  conference,  to  the  State  Department.  I 
was  especially  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the  wording  of 
it  must  be  suited  to  the  scruples  of  my  colleague,  Captain 
Mahan.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  of  great 
ability,  whom  I  respect  and  greatly  like;  but,  as  an  old  naval 
officer,  wedded  to  the  views  generally  entertained  by  older 
members  of  the  naval  and  military  service,  he  has  had  very 
little,  if  any,  sympathy  with  the  main  purposes  of  the  con- 
ference, and  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  his  disbelief  in  some 
of  the  measures  which  we  were  especially  instructed  to  press. 
In  his  books  he  is  on  record  against  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea,  and  in  drawing  up  our  memorial  to  the 
conference  regarding  this  latter  matter,  in  making  my  speech 
with  reference  to  it  in  the  conference,  and  in  preparing  our 
report  to  the  State  Department,  I  have  been  embarrassed  by 
this  fact.  It  was  important  to  have  unanimity,  and  it  could 
not  be  had,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  without  toning  down 
the  whole  thing,  and,  indeed,  leaving  out  much  that  in  my 
judgment  the  documents  emanating  from  us  on  the  subject 
ought  to  contain.  So  now,  in  regard  to  arbitration,  as  well 
as  the  other  measures  finally  adopted,  his  feelings  must  be 
considered.  Still,  his  views  have  been  an  excellent  tonic ; 
they  have  effectively  prevented  any  lapse  into  sentimentality. 
When  he  speaks  the  millennium  fades  and  this  stern,  severe, 
actual  world  appears.  I  worked  until  late  at  night,  and  then 
went  to  Scheveningen  almost  in  despair." 


"I  do  not  want  to  be  reconciled  to  life;  I  want  to 
be  glad  of  it."  — Muriel  Strode. 


THE  PULPIT 


JESUS  OF  NAZARETH 

OR 

Jesus'  Fulfilment  of  Judaism  and  His 
Natural  Place  in  Religion 

Sermon  by 

REV.  GUSTAV  HENRY  ZASTROW 

Minister  of  Unity  Church,  Humboldt,  Iowa 

All  of  us  honor  and  revere  great  men.  The  admira- 
tion, the  love  and  the  worship  of  the  noble  and  the 
heroic  are  incurable  characteristics  of  our  natures. 
As  we  look  over  the  lives  of  men,  we  regard  those 
great  who  have  loved  and  served  their  fellows ;  those 
who  have  been  concerned,  not  as  to  how  much  they 
could  get  out  of  the  world,  but  as  to  how  much  they 
could  put  into  it.  Essentially,  such  men  are  lovers  of 
their  kind,  and  because  of  this  they  are  loved,  ideal- 
ized and  often  worshipped.  They  become  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  ideal,  or  of  ideals  for  others  to  follow ; 
they  are  guideposts  on  the  way  of  human  life  and 
achievement,  revealing  in  their  hearts  and  lives  the 
possibilities  that  lie  in  the  germ  in  every  soul.  Per- 
haps, after  years  and  centuries,  such  personalities  are 
surrounded  with  story  and  legend  and  song,  that  make 
of  them,  as  it  were,  gods ! 

This  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Jesus.  The  Past 
has  woven  mythologies  around  him,  deified  him,  and 
kept  his  real  personality  hidden  under  a  hoary  coat  of 
tradition.  But  Ave  now  know  and  understand  Jesus  to 
have  been  human  like  oiu'selves,  and  that  he  personi- 
fied in  himself  all  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  Jewish 
life. 

"Great  men,"  says  Mazzini,  "Great  men  are  the  land- 
marks of  humanity ;  they  measure  its  course  along  the 
past,  and  point  out  the  path  of  the  future, — alike  his- 
torians and  prophets.  God  has  endowed  them  with  a 
faculty  of  feeling  more  largely  and  intensely,  and,  as 
it  were,  of  absorbing  more  than  their  fellows  of  that 
tmiversal  life  which  pervades  and  inter-penetrates  all 
things,  and  they  breathe  it  out  again  at  every  pore.  .  . 
The  conscious  thought  of  such,  men  is  the  unconscious 
and  still  inarticulate  thought  of  a  whole  nation,  which 
it  will  require  future  generations  to  develop, — their 
speech  an  historical  formula,  or  an  intuition  of  the 
future." 

Thus,  you  and  I,  if  we  would  know  the  real  thought 
that  actuated  the  mind  of  Jesus,  must  go  back  to  the 
sources  of  life  that  nourished  his  soul  into  being,  for 
every  man,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  child  of  his  time, 
environment  and  race. 

Evolution  teaches  that  all  life  is  an  unfoldment, — a 
development.  Man  is  in  a  kindergarten,  so  to  speak, 
and  is  gradually  learning  to  know  Nature,  himself 
and  God.  We  know  that  man  was  not  created  a  per- 
fect being,  but  that  he  came  from  the  nascent  atom 
of  Stardust,  through  the  clod  and  the  animal,  until, 
endowed  with  reason,  there  appeared  upon  earth  a 
man  able  to  look  up  at  sim  and  stars  and  wonder 
whence  he  came,  why  he  is  here  and  whither  he  is 
going!  From  that  ancient  clod  to  Jesus  was  a  long, 
slow  and  painful  march.  It  was  arrived  at  through 
struggle  every  step  of  the  way.  From  that  age  in 
which  dragons  tore  each  other  in  their  slime,  on 
through  the  jungle  and  the  cave,  to  the  tribe  and  the 
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people  that  g'ave  birth  to  Jesus,  unfoldment,  develop- 
ment, evolution,  was  the  method  chosen  by  God  to 
bring  forth  the  full  stature  of  the  spiritual  man !  It 
was  the  same  process  of  growth  whereby  the  cliild 
becomes  a  man.  Th.e  child  itself  is  possible  only  be- 
cause the  way  has  already  been  ])repared  for  its  com- 
ing, and,  if  it  attains  to  any  high  spiritual  devolpment, 
it  is  because  a  near  approach  to  a  high  spiritual  de- 
velopment already  existed  when  it  arrived. 

This  is  found  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  Jesus.  In 
this  noble  soul  we  do  not  find  a  personality  supernat- 
urally  endowed, — not  a  prodigy, — not  even  in  a  mira- 
cle in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  that  word. 
We  find  in  him  the  ])roduct  of  a  long  spiritual  evolu- 
tion or  unfoldment.  He  was  the  natural  outcome  and 
fruit  of  his  time  and  race.  For  centuries  before  him 
his  people  had  struggled  upward ;  they  had  tasted  joy 
and  sorrow,  and  had  waded  through  rivers  of  blood 
and  tears.  Early  in  their  history,  while  still  in  the 
nomadic  stage  of  their  civilization,  the  god  of  a  neigh- 
boring tribe  with  whom  the  Hebrews  had  formed  a 
blood-compact,  became  their  tribal  god.  Shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  their  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  idea  of  God  was  surrounded  with  the  thought 
of  kingship.  The  wars  of  Saul  and  David  made  the 
people  of  Israel  eager  for  greatness  and  gave  them 
visions  of  the  future  glory  of  their  nation  and  th.e 
conquest  of  the  temporal  world.  This  glorious  dream 
of  a  temporal  kingdom,  however,  vanished  for  .a  time 
in  the  downfall  of  the  Davidic  dynasty;  but  in  the 
troublous  times  that  followed,  great  and  noble  souls 
appeared — idealists— who  were  ravished,  as  it  were, 
with  the  thought  of  the  goodness  and  righteousness 
of  God.  The  sublime  word  pictures  of  the  prophets, 
Amos,  Rosea,  the  First  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  spurred 
the  people  on  to  higher  and  purer  ideals. 

The  Exile  came,  and  there  by  the  rivers  of  Baby- 
lon the  exiles  sat  down  and  wept.  They  hung  their 
harps  on  the  willows,  for  it  was  far  from  them  to 
sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land.  But  the 
gleam  of  a  new  hope  In  the  dark  time,  and  their  trust 
in  God,  revived  them.  The  inspiring  notes  of  the 
prophets  Ezekiel  and  the  second  Isaiah,  and  others, 
lifted  their  lonely  hearts  to  high  thoughts  and  a  vision, 
— a  vision  that  gathered  them  into  communities  and 
organized  their  synagogue  worship.  Again  they  came 
to  regard  themselves  a  peculiar  people,  beloved  of 
God, — a  God  now  thought  of  as  the  Father  of  their  na- 
tion,— a  God  who  could  not,  and  would  not  leave  them 
in  the  dust,  nor  a  prey  to  their  enemies.  The  thought 
of  a  Messiah,  or  of  a  Deliverer,  therefore,  took  firm 
root  in  their  lives  at  this  time.  It  was  a  thought  that 
inspired  them  afresh  to  live  for,  and  hope  for,  and 
to  dream  of  a  new  kingdom, — a  world-wide  kingdom' 
Out  of  their  anguish  and  tears  a  new  spirit  was  born. 
Many  of  the  despised  "heathen"  around  about  them 
were  found  to  be  as  religious,  as  sincere  and  true- 
hearted,  as  the  Jews,  and,  just  as  the  trading  New- 
England  sailors  became  more  humane  and  liberal,  be- 
cause of  their  numerous  contacts  "with  noble-souled 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Hindoos,  so  these  Hebrews, 
in  their  contact  with  the  men  and  women  of  another 
nation,  obtained  kindlier  and  warmer  heart-beat  for 
their  erstwhile  enemies.  This  feeling  was  consider- 
ably heightened  when  the  great  Cyrus  of  Persia  gave 
them  permission  to  return  to  their  own  homes  to  re- 
store their  temple  worship  and  nation.  But  many  of 


the  Jews  remained  in  their  new  found  homes,  for 
their  children  had  intermarried  with  their  neighbors, 
and  the  ties  of  friendship  and  relationship  thus  formed, 
we  may  well  believe,  were  not  easily  brokn.  Many  of 
those  that  returned  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  were 
so  ])ermeated  also  with  the  foreign  religion  amid 
whose  infiuence  they  had  lived,  that  this  broke  down 
many  old  religious  barriers  and  prejudices  and  in  turn 
created  for  them  a  newer  culture  and,  in  many  cases, 
nobler  ideals. 

But  the  cup  of  Israel's  spiritual  life  was  not  yet  full. 
Alexander  the  Great  came  with  his  armies  and  brought 
Greek  culture  and  ideals  and  dispersed  the  Jews  into 
many  lands.  Later  still  came  the  terrible  but  heroic 
struggles  for  freedom  during  the  Maccabean  period, 
with  their  baptism  of  blood  and  tears,  longings  and 
hopes  and  aspirations.  This  was  followed  by  the  deep 
impress  of  the  "iron  heel"  of  Rome,  which  nation  had 
now  welded  all  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
into  one  great  World-Empire.  All  these  experiences 
only  intensified  Jewish  patriotism,  and  the  dream  and 
longing  for  a  Deliverer, — a  Messiah, — and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  universal  kingdom  where  their  God  and 
their  religion  should  be  all  in  all ! 

Now  at  the  time  of  Jesus'  appearance  a  hush  of 
expectancy  possessed  the  peoples  of  all  classes,  espe- 
cially the  laboring  classes.  The  nations  'round  about 
were  awaking  from  the  slumbers  of  their  long  night. 
It  was  a  time  of  great  intellectual  activity,  and  Jewish 
religion,  that  had  long  been  merely  a  matter  of  tribal 
interest,  became  the  vital  concern  of  man,  woman  and 
child.  Great  teachers,  like  Hillel,  and  others,  taught 
not  only  the  highest  ethics,  but  even  prepared  men's 
hearts  for  the  thought  of  a  universal  Fatherhood  of 
God,  thus  presenting  a  broader  outlook  on  life. 

Troublesome  and  expectant  times  often  produce  the 
man  of  the  hour.  Not  very  far  away  from  Jerusalem, 
only  a  three-days'  journey  afoot,  was  a  little  town 
called  Nazareth.  In  that  place  lived  a  simple  god- 
fearing family.  The  father,  it  is  said,  was  a  hard- 
working carpenter,  the  mother  a  deeply  religious  ma- 
tron. Jesus  and  other  children  came  to  bless  their 
simple  and  meager  home.  The  mother,  according  to 
Jewish  custom,  instilled  into  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
dren the  high  patriotism  and  the  ideals  of  her  race. 
Aside  from  this,  it  seems  evident  that  Jesus  received 
a  more  or  less  organized  education  in  the  Rabbinical 
School  attached  to  the  village  synagogue.  At  an  early 
age,  it  seems,  his  father  died,  leaving,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  care  of  the  family  and  the  earning  of  their 
daily  bread  on  the  young  shoulders  of  the  boy  Jesus. 
He  became  a  carpenter,  and,  no  doubt,  while  he  worked 
at  his  rude  bench,  he  often  dreamt  dreams  of  love  and 
greatness  and  the  future  glory  of  his  people.  Many 
a  time,  I  suppose,  he  walked  out  under  the  stars  and 
communed  with  Nature  and  with  Nature's  God.  He 
evidently  loved  the  lake  and  the  hills  and  the  lilies  of 
the  field.  Often  he  must  have  climbed  the  top  of  the 
hill  near  Nazareth  and  gazed  in  rapt  admiration  and 
worship  over  the  vast  expanse  of  landscape  that  ex- 
tended from  the  snowy  ranges  of  Lebanon,  on  the 
north,  to  the  hazy  blue  hills  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
south,  and  from  the  eastern  plains  beyond  the  Jordan 
on  to  the  sunset  glow  in  the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea. 

What  a  picture  here  presented  itself  to  the  imag- 
inative and  sensitive  soul  of  a  Jewish  lad !  How  his 
heart  must  have  throbbed  within  him  as  he  beheld  the 
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vast  extent  of  holy  and  historical  ground  !  Within  eye's 
reach  were  the  historic  heights  of  Gilboa  on  which  the 
noble  King  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan  fell  in  battle. 
There  were  Jacob's  Well,  Shiloh,  Bethel  and  Mount 
Carmel.  The  whole  country  over  which  he  looked  was 
rich  in  stories  of  battles,  stories  of  promise  and  stories 
of  ladders  that  reached  from  earth  to  heaven.  I  sup- 
pose, too,  that  while  as  yet  a  mere  boy,  he  had  made 
the  journey  to  the  Passover  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  com- 
pany with  the  pilgrim  caravans,  at  a  time  when  in 
Palestine  all  Nature  speaks  in  sweetest  tones,  when 
fields  and  woods  wear  their  softest  green  and  the 
mountains  and  hills  cut  the  edges  of  the  bluest  skies. 

The  boy  Jesus  saw  the  Gallilean  peasants  go  forth 
to  their  work  in  the  fields ;  he  heard  the  saw  of  th.e 
carpenter,  and  the  hammer  of  the  smith  on  the  anvil ; 
he  heard  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  bleating  of  the 
sheep,  the  songs  of  the  birds  in  the  arbor,  the  voices 
of  the  harvesters  and  the  sound  of  their  flails  on  the 
threshing  floors.  Wherever  he  looked,  he  saw  men 
and  women  and  children  busy  at  work,  living  the  sim- 
ple but  often  hard  life  of  the  down-trodden  poor. 
Their  sighs  and  tears  could  not  have  escaped  him.  On 
the  Sabbath-day  "as  was  his  custom,"  he  went  into 
the  synagogue  where  in  hushed  silence  the  villagers 
listened  to  the  prayers  and  exhortations  of  the  man 
that  stood  up  to  read.  Thus  the  religious  life  of  the 
simple  people  must  have  quickened  his  spirit;  their 
sorrows,  toils  and  afflictions  must  have  sunk  deep  into 
his  soul  and  grieved  him  to  the  heart. 

Not  far  from  the  town  the  roads  wound  over  the 
hills  and  away  in  various  directions.  Daily  caravans 
halted  at  the  village  well,  and  there  the  people  learned 
of  the  outside  world  and  the  power  of  the  Roman 
soldiery.  They  saw  the  Roman  standards  and  eagles 
proudly  waving  in  the  sky,  and  at  such  a  sight  the 
Jew  must  have  closed  his  finger-nails  so  tightly  as  to 
leave  deep  imprints  in  the  palms  of  his  hands.  At  the 
well,  too,  and  at  the  town-gate  the  inhabitants  learned 
of  the  latest  scandals  of  the  Herods,  of  the  oppressive 
measures  of  taxation  for  the  temple  service  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  degradation  of  Jewish  religion  into 
mere  formulas,  scripture-charms  and  stated  prayers. 
In  this  way  Jesus  learned  to  know  the  sorrows  and 
needs  of  his  time  and  race,  and  the  leaven  that  thus 
entered  into  his  soul  set  to  work,  until  it  leavened  his 
whole  life.  One  day  Jesus  heard  the  unmistakable 
Call  of  the  Spirit.  He  left  home,  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted  by  those  who  in  that  great  hour  of  his 
soul's  need  should  have  loved  him  most.  Yet  for  all 
that,  broken  in  heart,  and  still  later  more  cruelly  pained 
because-  of  his  banishment  from  Nazareth,  he  went 
forth  bravely  and  followed  the  Vision  that  drew  him 
on. 

All  this  brought  crucial  sufifering  and  heartrending 
sorrow  into  his  career.  One  needs  but  to  read  the 
Gospels  superficially  to  learn  something  about  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiences  in  this  period.  Listen : 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted." 

"Blessed  are  they  that  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness sake  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

"Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  reproach  you  and 
persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you, 
falsely,  for  my  sake." 

Surely,  we  may  say,  this  man  possessed  a  noble 
spirit!  No  wonder  that  those  who  learned  to  know 


him,  learned  to  love  him  too !  Yet  those  who  ought  to 
have  loved  him,  became  most  estranged.  At  such 
times,  when  we  endeavor  to  be  true  to  the  best  we 
see,  we  need  frinds.  We  need  friends  who  believe  in 
us,  for  we  need  to  have  our  work  commended,  our 
faith  coi*robrated  and  sustained.  In  such  moments 
those  who  believe  in  us,  those  who  see  the  good  in 
us,  become  and  are  our  real  kindred,  our  relations, 
our  brothers,  our  sisters,  our  fathers  and  mothers ! 
For  a  time  Jesus  was  alone,  and  I  think  in  those  hours 
temptation  after  temptation  assailed  him.  The  hard 
struggles  swayed  his  gentle  and  sensitive  soul  back 
and  forth  between  duty  at  home  and  the  larger  duty 
to  humanity.  But  looking  forward  to  his  ideal,  the 
battles  were  won,  and  Jesus  went  forth  to  give  his 
Vision  to  the  world.  No  supernatural  revelation  or 
miracle  or  voice  from  the  sky,  or  dove  at  th.e  baptism 
spurred  him  on.  It  was  rather  the  sufferings  of  his 
race,  the  ideals  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  the  com- 
munion with  God  by  night  and  by  day  that  gave  him 
the  vision  and  the  strength  to  go  forward  and  become 
a  voice  for  the  voiceless  and  sorrowing  hearts  of  his 
people.  He  took  upon  himself  their  sorrows  and  bur- 
dens and  made  them  his  own,  and  thus  in  truth  he 
became  a  "Man  of  Sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief." 

Jesus,  we  may  frankly  say,  was  a  Jew  who  never 
intended  to  break  with  the  religion  of  his  Fathers. 
His  heart  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  thought 
and  destiny  of  his  race.  He  tried  to  prepare  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  for  the  coming  of  that 
kingdom  of  which  poets  had  sung  and  prophets  had 
spoken  and  the  oppressed  of  men  had  dreamed.  He 
was  a  child  of  his  time.  With  his  contemporaries  he 
believed  in  angels  and  demons.  He  believed  that  the 
sick  were  possessed  by  devils,  and,  at  least  for  a  time, 
he  regarded  the  Jews  as  the  really  chosen  people  of 
God,  for  he  considered  himself  sent  only  to  "the  lost 
sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel."  But  slowly,  gradually, 
I  believe,  Jesus  came  to  realize  that  even  the  Gentiles 
were  to  become  sharers  in  the  coming  kingdom.  This 
idea  is  so  well  portrayed  in  the  classic  parables:  the 
"Good  Samirtan"  and  the  "Prodigal  Son,"  that  if  one 
searches  all  New  Testament  literature  he  will  never 
find  anything-  nobler  than  these  thoughts  concerning 
man's  relation  to  God  and  Humanity,  and  it  may  be 
said,  in  these  parables  lie  the  essence  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus. 

Jesus  spoke  in  no  uncertain  tones  against  the  lack 
of  love,  against  the  robbing  of  the  poor,  the  injustice 
of  the  social  system  whose  conventional  justice  drove 
the  younger  brother  back  to  feed  swine,  and  the  woman 
that  was  a  sinner  back  to  her  sin  and  shame.  He  de- 
manded of  all  love,  purity  and  sincerity  of  heart  and 
life,  and  in  his  efforts  to  help  outcast  men  and  women, 
he  lived  so  close  to  them  that  he  was  accused  of  be- 
ing a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  His  aim  in  life 
was  to  love  men  and  women  into  doing  right, — to  do 
good  was  his  religion.  He  demanded  of  mankind  not 
only  the  outward  observance  of  the  law,  but  the  ap- 
proval of  the  inner  life  as  well.  He,  more  than  any 
other  of  his  time,  realized  the  value  of  a  human  soul. 
To  rob  a  human  being  of  joy  was  to  him  not  only 
the  desecration  of  life  itself,  but  also  the  murdering 
of  the  soul! 

The  personality  of  Jesus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
made  supernaturally  but  developed,  it  grew !  All  the 
vital  processes  of  growth  inherent  in  the  seed  of  re- 
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ligion  that  germinated  in  the  lives  of  his  forefathers, 
unconsciously  concentrated  in  him.  The  tremendous 
endurance,  the  overflow  of  Jewish  nobleness,  the  influ- 
ences and  forces  of  Jewish  life,  flowed  in  him  deep  and 
strong.  He  was  the  flowering  out  and  fruit  of  his 
race.  He  was  the  product  of  all  the  love  and  work 
and  tears  of  his  people.  He  incarnated  in  his  person 
the  ideal  of  Abraham  as  the  friend  of  God,  of  Moses 
that  talked  with  God  face  to  face,  the  strong  love  of 
a  Ruth,  the  physical  heroism  of  a  David,  the  noble 
friendship  of  a  Jonathan,  the  daring  dash  and  right- 
eous indignation  of  an  Amos,  the  sufferings  of  a  Jere- 
miah, the  idealism  of  the  Isaiahs,  the  faith  of  the 
best  of  the  Psalmists !  Thus  unconsciously,  in  his 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
rich,  spiritual  heritage  of  his  race,  the  noblest  experi- 
ences, passions  and  ideals  filtered  into  his  blood  and 
became  a  part  of  his  life!  The  struggles  and  yearn- 
ings of  his  race  possessed  him,  and,  therefore,  when 
he  spoke  he  spoke  with  authority  and  not  as  the 
scribes !  Jesus  voiced  the  noblest  thoughts  of  his  age 
and  people.  He  was  their  truest  prophet.  Even  as 
the  wind  plays  upon  the  strings  of  an  ^olian  harp, 
so  all  the  sweet  and  noble  thoughts  and  ideals  of  his 
race  played  upon  his  vibrant  heart-strings.  Their  sen- 
sitiveness of  perception,  their  freshness  of  feeling, 
their  spiritual  exaltation,  their  broodings  and  dreams 
went  into  his  making,  and  these  unconsciously  as  well 
as'  consciously,  flowed  out  of  his  being,  colored  with, 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his  own  pure  soul ! 

Jesus  was  a  man  that  lived  in  the  heart  of  things, 
who  thought  and  acted  as  if  he  were  conscious  of 
immortality,  who  lived  and  wrought  like  a  master  born 
to  spiritual  and  divine  possessions,  and  who  could  not 
be  despoiled  of  anything  by  any  chance  of  earthly  for- 
tune !  Thus  we  find  one  righteous  man  true  to  an  ideal, 
— one  man  who  demonstrated  the  reality  of  goodness 
in  human  life!  If  we  but  believed  in  God,  and  were 
gripped  with  the  reality  of  goodness,  even  as  this  man, 
we  too  might  obtain  resolute  and  clear  insight  into 
the  heart  of  the  Eternal  Values,  real  enough  and 
powerful  enough  to  sustain  us  in  all  our  daily  needs ! 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  met  life  as  the  true  swimmer  meets 
the  sea,;  not  with  dismay  and  fear,  but  with  heroic 
effort,  calmness  and  steadiness  of  purpose.  He  be- 
lieved in  himself,  in  the  divinity  of  the  human  soul. 
He  had  faith  plus  faith,  in  himself  and  his  God,  and 
that  is  the  secret  of  so  noble  a  life ! 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  Jesus  became  the  flower  and 
fruit  of  Judaism ;  that  just  as  the  human  body  grew 
out  of  the  primal  amoeba  and  was  perfected  until  at 
last  it  gave  birth  to  the  mind  of  a  Shakespeare  or  an 
Emerson  ;  just  as  the  eye  grows  and  develops  out  of 
the  organism  of  which  it  is  a  part,  so  the  aspiration 
and  religion  and  personality  of  Jesus  came  out  of  the 
age  long  struggles,  blood  and  tears  of  his  race.  When 
the  ideals  of  his  people  burned  dim,  when  oppression 
galled  the  neck,  and  creeds  the  human  heart,  this  man 
came  out  of  the  crowd  and  became  a  voice  for  the 
voiceless  and  downtrodden  sons  of  men.  He  fought 
the  social  system  that  held  the  soul  in  slavery  and  the 
body  in  the  dust.  He  spoke  with  a  voice  of  thunder 
against  the  evil  and  the  false.  He  was  a  friend  to  all 
that  needed  a  friend  and  loved  them  back  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  He  was  the  champion  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  Righteousness  of  the 
Heart,  and  because  he  dared  to  oppose  the  existing 


social  and  religious  order,  he  was  crucified  as  a  here- 
tic and  as  a  felon ! 

But  though  his  body  went  back  to  the  earth,  the 
memory  of  his  love  was  not  dimmed,  nor  was  the 
influence  of  his  life  abated.  His  spirit  and  influence 
went  out  beyond  the  confines  of  his  race,  and  helped 
to  mold  the  life  of  Greek  and  Roman,  Celt  and  Ger- 
man. Jesus  found  the  path  of  highest  soul  develop- 
ment in  "the  beauty  of  the  love  of  God,  displayed  in 
love  and  service  to  man."  For  this  reason  humanity 
has  treasured  up  his  every  thought  and  word  and  deed 
to  be  an  incentive  to  action  and  a  "Tree  of  Life"  for 
those  who  are  to  come,  and  therefore : 
"We  rcincmber  still, 

The  words  and  from  whom  they  came, — 

Not  he  that  repcatcth  the  name. 

But  he  that  doeth  the  will. 

And  him  evermore  we  behold 

Walking  in  Galilee, 

Through  the  cornfield's  waving  gold. 

Through  hamlet  and  wood  and  wold. 

By  the  shores  of  the  Beautiful  Sea." 

Correspondence 
Bergson  Again 

It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  Bergson, 
but  when  one  begins  by  villifying  the  intellect  and  claiming 
that  he  has  a  private  and  royal  road  to  truth,  I  distrust  him. 
.^s  though  there  were  any  method  of  knowledge  save  that  of 
holy  labor — study  and  research.  Bergson  tells  us  that  life  is 
creative,  but  has  he  brought  us  thereby  any  nearer  the  primal 
mystery?  Is  not  the  human  soul  creative?  Did  not  man 
carve  the  Sphinx,  compose  Hamlet  and  the  13th  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians?  Bergson  has  shown  us  the  element  of 
freedom  in  the  world,  but  has  he  eliminated  necessity,  chance 
and  waste  in  Nature?  Has  he  lifted  from  the  divine  good- 
ness those  dark  shadows  of  misery,  cruelty,  hunger,  injustice 
which  lie  upon  it?  Ah  me,  who  can  eat  his  own  full  meal 
and  not  remember  that  there  are  millions  in  the  world  who 
never  for  a  single  day  have  had  enough  to  eat?  And  may 
not  one  be  so  absorbed  in  the  exaltation  of  God,  that  he  may 
forget  that  our  problem  is  to  know  the  human  soul  and  find 
its  destiny?   Your  admirer,  James  T.  Townsend. 

No,  my  dear  fellow  seeker  after  truth,  the  facile 
and  gifted  Henri  Bergson  has  not  erased  those  dark 
lines  in  the  face  of  the  Divine  Goodness.  Nor  will 
anyone  else  do  that  while  we  live  in  this  dim  country 
of  the  world.  The  shadow  abides,  and  it  will  abide 
until  whatsoever  is  to  be  the  end  of  mortal  things. 
If  anyone  can  give  us  even  a  little  light,  then,  as  you 
will  be  the  first  to  agree,  he  is  just  the  man  we  want 
to  see  and  hear. 

But  does  Bergson  villify  the  intellect?  Not  more 
so,  surely,  than  Kant  did  when  he  argued  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  things  in  themselves,  but 
only  the  appearance  of  them.  Pure  reason,  by  his 
thesis,  is  shut  off  from  any  knowledge  of  reality.  To 
be  sure,  Kant  saved  the  day  in  behalf  of  God,  free- 
dom and  immortality  by  appeal  to  "the  practical  rea- 
son," as  Bergson  does  to  what  we  may  call  the  poetic 
reason.  Neither  villifies  the  intellect,  but  both  show 
us,  in  different  ways,  its  limits. 

For  Bergson,  the  intellect  is  like  a  vitascope.  When 
we  take  a  film  in  our  hands  and  look  at  it  we  see  in- 
numerable tiny  photographs.  Not  until  it  is  run 
through  the  machine,  and  the  element  of  motion 
added,  are  the  separate  pictures  fused  into  a  living 
scene.  That  element  of  movement  makes  the  picture 
alive,  and  that  it  is  just  the  element  which  the  intellect 
cannot  capture.  Hence  his  thesis  that  the  intellect 
alone  has  a  natural  inability  to  comprehend  life.  One 
cannot  know  living  reality  by  simply  thinking  about 
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it,  still  less  by  merely  watching  it.  One  must  be  in  it 
and  of  it,  must  enter  into  it  and  know  it  "after  the 
fashion  of  one  zvho  loves." 

Since  the  intellect  is  only  "an  appendage  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  action,"  how  can  we  know  life  from  the  in- 
side? Here  it  is  that  Bergson  takes  us  with  him  in 
a  fascinating  study  of  the  mystery  of  instinct — that 
power  which  knows  the  inner  reality  directly,  if  not 
blindly,  as  if  by  automatic  intelligence.  What  of  it? 
Must  man.  then,  abjure  his  intellect  and  follow  blind 
instinct  like  an  insect?  Not  at  all;  but  instinct,  when 
joined  with  intelligence,  rises  into  intuition,  insight, 
vision,  which  is  safer,  surer,  swifter  than  the  intel- 
lect alone.  Its  piercing  glance  reaches  the  living  re- 
ality, whereas  the  intellect,  by  breaking  reality  intq 
pieces,  forgets,  it  seems,  the  melody  in  studying  the 
separate  notes.  So  we  know  life  by  sympathetic,  intui- 
tive insight,  and  know  it  as  it  really  is. 

Is  not  this  the  very  process,  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand it,  whereby  Hamlet  and  the  13th  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians  were  composed?  Richard  Wagner, 
one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  our  own  day,  has  left  us 
many  welcome  volumes  of  criticism  of  art  and  life  as 
he  has  left  us  musical  scores ;  and  he  has  expressly 
described  how  the  intellectual  activity  which  he 
brought  to  the  analysis  of  his  music  dramas  was  in 
abeyance  during  their  creation.  After  composing  his 
dramas,  he  entered  on  a  struggle  to  become  intellec- 
tually conscious  of  what  he  had  done.  Dante  took 
pains  to  understand  himself ;  so  did  Goethe.  But  not 
every  great  creative  artist  has  been  so  fortunate.  Ib- 
sen, for  example,  shows  us  life  as  he  sees  it  creatively, 
but  he  is  as  much  puzzled  by  what  it  means  as  we  are. 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  the  name  of  Bergson 
has  been  used  by  anti-intellectualists  in  behalf  of  the 
mystical  revival  now  going  on.  Even  so  wise  and 
profound  a  student  of  mysticism  as  Evelyn  Underbill 
goes  too  far  in  this  regard,  it  seems  to  me,  in  her  oth- 
erwise brilliant  and  significant  book,  "The  Mystic 
Way."  With  the  mystical  revival  I  am  in  deepest 
sympathy ;  but  for  me  mysticism  does  not  mean  the 
abdication  of  intellect,  but  the  light  in  which  we  can 
see  clearly  and  think  victoriously.  The  great  mystics, 
from  Plotinus  to  Eckhart  and  Jacob  Bohme — the 
founder  of  German  philosophy — were  thinkers  of  the 
first  order.  But  they  thought  of  religion  religiously, 
from  the  inside,  and  it  was  therefore  that  their  think- 
ing was  fruitful  and  revealing.  Bergson  must  not  be 
made  to  bear  the  blame  of  those  who  misuse  his  name. 

Faith  in  the  goodness  of  God  is  held  against  many 
odds,  and  many  things  seem  to  belie  it.  It  is  heroic, 
and  it  asks  for  heroic  souls  to  hold  it  in  such  a  world 
as  this.  Faith  does  not  mean  the  absence  of  doubt ; 
it  is  doubt  held  at  bay — a  power,  not  a  yielding,  as 
George  MacDonald  tells  us.  It  is  the  loyal  resolve 
which  sees  the  world  as  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  and 
commits  its  fortune  to  the  efifort  to  make  real  what 
it  thus  sees.  Therefore  it  is  creative — the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for  and  the  assurances  of  things  not 
seen.   Bergson  writes : 

"The  animal  takes  its  starting-point  from  the  plant, 
and  man  rides  his  animal  nature,  and  the  whole  of 
humanity,  in  space  and  time,  is  an  immense  army 
which  gallops  beside  each  of  us,  before  us  and  be- 
hind, in  an  impetuous  charge  which  can  overthrow 
every  resistance  and  cross  many  an  obstacle — it  may 

be  even  Death."  „ 

Joseph  J^ort  Newton. 
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XII. 
EZEKIEL. 

Text.-    Behold,  all  souls  are  mine.    Eze.  XVIII .-4. 

Ezekiel  is  not  one  of  the  most  inspiring  of  the 
prophets  but  reading  between  the  lines  we  find  here 
a  condensation  of  history,  religion  and  religious  or- 
ganization. It  is  probable  that  he  knew  Jeremiah  per- 
sonally. He  was  saturated  with  Jeremiah's  message 
and  method.  He  probably  was  a  young  man  when 
Jeremiah  was  old  and  like  him  belonged  to  the  priestly 
class.  They  were  of  the  household  of  Levi  and  prob- 
ably of  the  family  of  the  Zadoks,  the  select  branch 
of  that  tribe,  so  that  his  descent  was  of  the  best  blood 
of  the  Levites.  Presumably  he  was  carried  away  in 
597  B.  C.  with  the  first  deportation  of  the  noble, 
wealthy  and  influential  citizens. 

The  book  of  Ezekiel  is  authentic,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Higher  Critics  use  the  word.  It  is,  essen- 
tially, the  product  of  one  mind  and  one  time,  not 
necessarily  Ezekiel  himself,  but  someone  near  him 
who  was  a  fertile  writer.  It  covers  some  twenty 
years  of  time  and  falls  into  two  parts.  Like  the  letter 
Jeremiah  wrote  to  his  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  counseling  them  to  be  true  but  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  order  of  things  for  the  time  being, 
the  first  24  chapters  form  a  series  of  sermonettes, 
letters,  warnings,  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem  to  keep 
faith  with  the  dominant  power  of  Babylon ;  to  quit 
flirting  with  Egypt,  to  stop  their  violations  of  the 
compact.  The  words  throb  with  patriotism  and 
anxiety  for  his  people.  Then  the  end  comes,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar no  longer  willing  to  stand  the  disloyalty 
of  the  Jews  and  the  upheavals,  goes  to  Jerusalem  with 
his  army  and  desolates  the  city. 

Chapters  XXIV  to  XXXII  show  a  statesmanlike 
grasp  of  the  politics  of  the  surrounding  nations.  From 
the  XXXII  to  the  XLVIII  he  deals  with  the  future. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  significant  part  of  the  book. 
He  states  the  conditions  of  reinstatement  of  the  Jews 
and  for  the  first  time  in  Hebrew  literature,  chronolog- 
ically studied,  we  come  clearly  upon  the  function  of 
the  priest. 

The  prophet  is  generally  set  over  against  the  priest. 
The  prophet  liked,  himself,  to  share  in  the  doing  of 
things,  he  is  found  now  in  the  ranks  of  the  toiler 
and  now  in  the  ranks  of  the  learned ;  a  shepherd,  a 
vinedresser,  or  in  royal  circles,  as  Isaiah  was.  The 
prophet  speaks  the  word  of  the  hour,  declares  the 
councils  of  the  Almighty  as  he  understands  them. 

The  priest,  originally  one  with  the  prophet,  by  Eze- 
kel's  time  is  differentiated.  He  comes  to  his  position 
through  birth  in  a  priestly  family.  He  is  a  man  of 
ritual,  routine,  ceremony.  He  performs  the  instituted 
offices  of  religion,  and  speaks  by  the  authority  of  the 
text,  of  tradition,  while  the  prophet  speaks  by  the 
authority  of  the  Eternal  as  revealed  to  him  in  his 
own  heart. 
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We  can  make  a  black  record  for  the  priest.  He  is 
the  persecutor,  the  heresy  hunter,  the  man  who  estab- 
hshes  inquisitions, — as  Torquemada,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  established  the  terrible  Inquisition  of  Spain.  But 
if  we  study  Ezekiel  closefy  and  sympathetically  we 
will  modify  our  estimate  of  the  priest.  Had  there 
been  no  Ezekiel  it  may  be  that  there  would  be  no 
Jews  today.  By  virtue  of  his  priestly  office  he  has 
been  given  the  name  of  Father  of  the  Jews.  He 
insisted  on  the  routine,  the  habit  of  religion.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  priests  under  Ezekiel  the  Syna- 
gogue, as  the  social  center  of  the  Jews,  was  amplified 
and  established. 

In  the  last  eight  chapters  of  Ezekiel  there  is  formu- 
lated a  carefully  elaborated  scheme  by  which  the  Jews 
in  Babylonia  should  return  to  Jerusalem  under  an 
entirely  new  and  clean-cut  regime.  If  the  world  poli- 
tics had  resulted  as  he  expected,  a  new  Temple  would 
have  been  built  quite  different  from  and  much  more 
elaborate  than  the  old  Temple.  Specific  details  are 
given  as  to  inner  and  outer  courts,  walls,  etc.  He 
laid  out  his  New  Jerusalem,  his  "city  beautiful,"  on 
a  quadrangular  basis  quite  irrespective  of  mountains 
or  streams.  His  dream  was  of  a  God-governed  com- 
munity, built  on  a  God-revealed  plan.  It  did  not  come 
to  pass. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  needed  everywhere 
than  a  priesthood  which  would  recognize  the  spiritual 
value  of  routine,  of  habit,  of  reiteration,  of  training, 
as  supplementary  to  in.spiration.  It  is  recognized  per- 
fectly in  the  state  and  in  secular  education, — the  value 
of  the  grind  of  the  multiplication  table.  Such  is  the 
argument  on  the  priest  side  of  Ezekiel.  Admitting  any 
charge  which  may  be  laid  at  its  door,  still  in  the  light 
of  history  the  church  (all  churches)  represents  the  ele- 
ment which  holds  the  body  politic  together.  The 
church,  everywhere,  carries  a  moral  and  a  sociological 
influence  which  outweighs  everything  you  can  find  in 
clubs,  lodges  or  societies  of  any  kind  :  and  they  who 
turn  their  backs  on  the  church  are  simply  flying  in 
the  face  of  science,  psycohology  and  history. 

Organize  the  fight  to  break  bad  habits  but  appre- 
ciate also  the  value  of  a  good  habit.  Your  life  will 
be  an  unstable  one  until  goodness  has  become  organ- 
ized in  it  as  habit.  This  is  what  Ezekiel  stood  for. 
The  old  prophet  gripped  the  value  of  the  cult,  of  rou- 
tine, of  the  habit  of  religion  which  is  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  psychic  as  to  the  physical  man.  Our 
great  problem  is  how  to  get  the  Ezekiel  combination, 
— how  to  have  the  priest  and  prophet  in  one  pair  of 
shoes.  Such  a  man  was  James  Martineau,  who  com- 
manded the  respect  of  suc"h  men  as  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Tyndall,  and  at  the  same  time  was  the  writer  of 
hymns  and  maker  of  prayer-books.  Such  was  Phillips 
Brooks,  who  served  the  corporate  life  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  yet  spoke  effectively  the  word  of  the  hour. 

Ezekiel  gave  to  the  Jewish  people  a  culture  that  has 
held  them  through  awful  strain  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
disintegrating  forces  that  have  pressed  upon  them.  At 
first,  perhaps,  he  was  a  priest-prophet,  but  at  last  he 
became  a  prophet-priest.  He  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  reorganizing  the  Jewish  religion,  formulating  the 
interminable  rules  and  seeing  the  visions, — to  get  the 
value  of  which  you  must  read  between  the  lines. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  is  a  fine  picture  of  an  up- 
right character.  It  is  the  ethical  heart  of  the  book  and 
its  pedagogic  and  educational  value  is  immense.  Char- 


acter is  simply  a  set  of  habits.  Physical  existence  is 
organized  habit.  One  difference  between  the  human 
and  the  qua(lru])ed  is  that  the  former  has  formed  the 
habit  of  standing  on  two  feet.  The  ethical  and  spir- 
itual value  of  habit  is  illustrated  by  biology.  That  in- 
stitution which  most  effectively  organizes  good  habits 
is  the  one  most  valuable. 

QUESTIONS  ON  EZEKIEL. 

1.  What  seems  to  have  been  a  potent  influence  in  Ezekiel's 

life? 

2.  What  period  of  Jewish  history  does  the  book  cover? 

3.  What  was  Ezekiel's  great  contribution  to  his  people? 

4.  What  is  the  function  of  the  priest? 

5.  What  is  the  function  of  the  prophet? 

6.  What  institution  of  the  Jews  arose  during  this  period? 

7.  How  may  priest  and  prophet  be  combined? 


The  Study  Table 


A  Welcome  Volume 

Announcement  was  made  a  few  months  ago  from 
the  press  of  Mitchell  Kennedy,  Nezv  York,  of  a  forth- 
coming book  of  essays  by  our  friend  of  long  and  high 
standing,  Anna  Garlin  Spencer.  The  work  is  entitled 
Woman's  Share  in  Social  Culture,  and  contains  ten 
essays,  with  an  Introduction  and  Analysis  of  Contents, 
the  latter  fitting  it  admirably  for  club  and  class  study. 
These  essays  first  appeared  in  the  Forum,  published 
by  the  same  press. 

The  subject  is  exhaustively  discussed  under  such 
headings  as  The  Primitive  Working  Woman,  The 
Ancient  and  Modern  Lady, — a  new  approach  to  an 
old  theme,  of  perennial  interest, — The  Drama  of  the 
Woman  of  Genius,  in  which  the  eternal  struggle, 
humorous,  pathetic  and  often  tragic,  between  the  home 
claims  upon  the  woman  of  high  mental  or  artistic 
gifts  and  those  iinposed  by  special  talent  are  feelingly 
but  wisely  portrayed. 

Under  the  caption.  The  Day  of  the  Spinster,  we 
have  a  discussion  of  the  single  woman's  position  and 
the  chances  for  high  usefulness  and  a  wide  influence 
which  remain  to  the  woman  who  has  renounced  or 
missed  or  escaped  marriage. 

Other  chapter  headings  are  The  Pathology  of 
Woman's  Work,  The  Vocational  Divide,  a  happy 
phrasing  of  the  old  question  of  the  man's  and  woman's 
separate  tasks  and  duties.  These  are  followed  by 
others  dealing  with  the  problems  of  state  and  school, 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  the  latter  first  printed  in  The 
Ethical  Culture  Review. 

Everyone  of  these  essays  is  full  to  the  brim  of 
well-stored  facts  gathered  from  standard  research 
workers  and  the  writer's  own  observations  and  labors 
covering  many  years. 

The  ranks  of  the  new  woman,  emancipated  from 
low  and  trivial  aims  and  devoted  to  the  higher  welfare 
of  the  entire  race,  has  no  more  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious representative  than  the  author  of  this 
volume.  Hitherto  her  work  has  been  done  in  the 
pulpit  and  upon  the  platform,  where  she  is  a  welcome 
and  illuminating  speaker,  work  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
she  will  not  abandon,  however  well  she  represents  the 
same  high  class  of  topics  through  the  new  medium  of 
her  pen.  Readers  of  Unity  know  Mrs.  Spencer  well 
and  will  need  no  word  of  further  commendation.  She 
has  made  a  very  searching  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  pressing  social  problems  of  the  day. 

c.  p.  w. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


TWO  CARDINALS  ON  SUFFRAGE 


Cardinal  Gibbons  has  again  expressed 
the  opinion  that  equal  suffrage  would 
injure  women's  dignity.  The  late  Car- 
dinal Moran  of  Australia  wrote  in  his 
official  organ : 

"The  woman  who  votes  only  avails 
herself  of  a  rightful  privilege  that 
democracy  has  gained  for  her.  No 
longer  a  mere  household  chattel,  she 
is  recognized  as  man's  fellow  worker 
and  helpmate,  and  credited  with  public 
spirit  and  intelligence.  As  a  mother  she 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  legislation 
of  her  country,  for  upon  it  depends  the 
welfare  of  her  children.  She  should 
deem  it  one  of  the  grandest  privileges 
of  her  sex  that  she  can  now  help  to 
choose  the  men  who  will  make  the  laws 
under  which  her  children  must  live,  and 
exert  her  purer  influence  upon  the 
political  atmosphere  of  her  time.  How 
can  she  sacrifice  any  dignity  by  putting 
on  her  bonnet  and  walking  down  to  the 
polling  booth?  The  men  about  the 
booth  show  the  women  every  courtesy, 
the  officials  are  anxious  to  make  things 
easy  for  them,  and  the  whole  business 
of  voting  does  not  occupy  more  than 
five  minutes.  The  woman  who  thinks 
she  makes  herself  unwomanly  by  vot- 
ing is  a  silly  creature." 

In  Australia  women  vote.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  Cardinal  who  has 
seen  the  practical  working  of  equal 
suffrage  for  years  is  likely  to  know 
more  about  it  than  one  who  has  never 
had  a  chance  to  observe  it  in  opera- 
tion.— Woman's  Journal. 


SOCIOLOGICAL  PROGRESS  IN 
THE  SOUTH 


The  South  has  always  been  fearful 
of  sociology  and  given  it  a  cold  recep- 
tion. Except  for  an  occasional  college 
professor,  it  has  hitherto  found  little 
hospitality  among  the  most  hospitable 
people  in  the  world.  People  were  afraid 
of  it  because  it  possibly  would  lead  to 
socialism,  a  thing  dreaded  by  a  social 
order  in  which  there  are  still  to  be 
found  at  least  traces  of  the  old  feud- 
alism. But  a  new  day  is  dawning  in  the 
Southland.    The  Second  Southern  So- 


ciological Congress  has  been  meeting  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  means  that  southern 
men  are  addressing  themselves  to  south- 
ern conditions  and  that  the  best  intelli- 
gence and  the  most  unselfish  patriotism 
have  been  concentrated  upon  the  social 
problems  of  the  southern  states.  The 
slogan  of  the  congress  has  been  "A 
solid  South  for  a  better  nation."  The 
criticisms  of  the  North  have  not  always 
been  made  in  the  friendliest  spirit.  Too 
often  it  has  been  a  case  of  the  mote 
and  beam  on  a  national  scale.  We  of 
the  North  would  better  look  after  our 
own  beams,  and  let  the  South,  now  that 
it  has  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
social  progress,  attend  to  its  own 
motes. — The  Standard. 


THE  ORIGINAL  OF  "LITTLE 
DORRIT" 


Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cooper,  a  playmate 
of  Charles  Dickens,  and  the  original 
of  "Little  Dorrit,"  died  at  Southgate  on 
Wednesday,  within  seven  months  of  her 
hundredth  birthday.  She  had  many 
recollections  of  the  happy  times  she  and 
Dickens  had  spent  together.  She  was 
called  "Little  Dorrit"  by  the  novelist 
long  before  he  wrote  his  tenderly  ro- 
mantic novel. 

She  could  recall  the  days  when 
Dickens,  who  was  a  few  years  her 
senior,  used  to  visit  her  home  at  Sun- 
bury.  After  hard  work  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  or  long 
hours  of  study  in  his  chambers  (which 
he  shared  with  Mr.  Mitton,  Mrs.  Coop- 
er's brother)  he  would  rush  off  each 
Saturday  with  the  Sunbury  coach  to 
spend  a  rural  week-end.  At  such  times 
he  would  give  full  play  to  the  mis- 
chievous instincts  of  his  boyhood — bird- 
nesting,  egg-stealing,  rabbit-hunting,  and 
bird-catching.  Mrs.  Cooper  never  grew  , 
old  so  far  as  dress  was  concerned,  for 
she  was  always  a  lively  little  lady,  with 
a  sweet  face  and  beautiful  white  hair, 
with  a  fondness  for  a  "young  woman's" 
style  even  at  ninety  years  of  age.  When 
nearly  ninety  she  took  part  in  a  tableau 
vivant  as  Princess  Passiflora,  and  when 
ninety-eight  she  opened  a  charity  bazaar 
for  the  poor  boys  of  Islington. — The 
Christian  Life. 
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or  carve 
The  thing  thou  lovest,  ... 
Work  for  the  work's  saKe,  then,  and  it 

may  be 

That  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
^^■^6-  — Kenyon  Cox. 

Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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THERE  IS  NO  UNBELIEF 


There  is  no  unbelief; 
Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod — 

He  trusts  in  God. 

There  is  no  unbelief; 
Whoever  says,  when  clouds  are  in  the  sky, 
"Be  patient,  heart;  light  breaketh  by  and  by," 

Trusts  the  Most  High. 

There  is  no  unbelief; 
Whoever  sees,  'neath  winter's  field  of  snow, 
The  silent  harvest  of  the  future  grow — 

God's  power  must  know. 

There  is  no  unbelief; 
Whoever  lies  down  on  his  couch  to  sleep; 
Content  to  lock  each  sense  in  slumber  deep, 

Knows  God  will  keep. 

There  is  no  unbelief; 
Whoever  says,  "tomorrow,  the  unknown," 
"The  Future,"  trusts  that  power  alone 

He  dares  disown. 

There  is  no  unbelief; 
The  heart  that  looks  on  when  the  eyelids  close. 
And  dares  to  live  when  life  has  only  woes, 

God's  comfort  knows. 

— Christian  Socialist. 


Charles  F.  Dole  is  always  wise,  never  wiser  than 
in  the  article  on  "The  Democratizing  of  Industry," 
which  we  pick  from  the  Boston  Herald  and  print  in 
another  column. 


The  Chicago  Tribune,  not  inaptly,  calls  the  recently 
added  section  to  the  Wisconsin  University,  a  "Finish- 
ing School  for  Mayors."  There  is  something  more 
than  a  joke  in  the  suggestion  that  a  "certificate  of 
election"  is  not  indisputable  evidence  of  ability  to  run 
a  city.  * 


Is  there  not  something  the  matter  with  a  democracy 
that  is  so  easily  pleased  with,  so  prompt  to  flatter,  the 
recent  silly  display  of  crowned  heads  gathered  in 
Berlin.  Is  it  not  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  wasteful- 
ness of  the  display,  the  superficiality  of  the  things  dis- 
played, the  silliness  of  all  royal  pretensions,  the  empti- 
ness of  all  crowns  which  on  close  inspection  become 
little  more  than  clumsy  jewelry  and  uncomfortable 
millinery?  As  a  sign  of  some  lurking  democracy  still 
left  in  America  we  quote  the  following  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Chicago  Tribune  this  w.eek : 

Xo  amount  of  pomp  and  circumstance  of  massed  troops 
and  big  bass  drums,  can  keep  the  purple  robe  from  looking 
like  a  linen  duster  and  the  wearer  thereof  like  a  delegate  to 
a  fraternal  convention  if  royalty  l)e  unwise  enough  to  mass 
itself  in  one  place. 


The  Sunday  Evening"  Club  closed  its  season  at  last 
Sunday's  session.  Work  will  be  resumed  October  5th, 
at  Orchestra  Hall.  As  has  been  the  case  often  through- 
out the  season,  hundreds  were  turned  away  because 
every  foot  of  available  space  was  occupied.  In  the 
presence  of  so  many  A'acant  seats  in  so  many  fashion- 
able churches,  so  much  complaint  of  non-church  at- 
tendance, such  anxiety  to  reach  the  "unchurched,"  the 
experience  of  the  Sunday  Evening  Club  ought  to  mean 
something- — just  what,  we  will  not  presume  to  say, 
but  it  is  an  item  to  be  reckoned  with  by  those  who 
would  study  the  situation. 


Our  North  Baptist  friends  have  been  meeting  in 
convention  in  Detroit.  According  to  the  press  dis- 
patches, the  Rev.  S.  A.  Crandall  of  Minneapolis  told  the 
convention  that  in  only  one  out  of  twelve  large  Ameri- 
can cities  studied,  did  the  Christian,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  combined,  outnumber,  what  he  calls,  "the 
non-Christian  population."  This  is  certainly  a  start- 
ling announcement.  But  the  significance  would  be 
increased  if  we  could  only  find  out  what  has  been 
considered  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
"Christian"  and  the  "non-Christian"  by  these  statistic 
gatherers.  Do  they  mean  that  only  enrolled  church 
members  are  "Christian"  and  all  the  un-enroUed  are 
"non-Christian  ?" 

Or,  what  do  they  mean  anyhow? 


Among  the  notable  visitors  recently  drawn  to  Chi- 
cago is  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  so  widely  and  so  well 
known  as  a  worker  among  immigrants.  He  came  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  Immigrant  Problem 
in  connection  with  the  "World  in  Chicago"  exhibition. 
He  was  the  guest,  while  in  the  city,  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  and  spoke  briefly,  though  most  effec- 
tively, at  the  Sunday  morning  service  of  All  Souls 
Church,  May  25.  Incidentally  he  also  addressed  the 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and  was  in  con- 
sultation with  other  immigration  workers.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, himself  an  immigrant,  is  an  effective  missionary 
among  the  over  complacent  native-born  who  forget 
their  recent  descent,  and  who  are  always  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  new  and  high  tides  of  life  are  forever 
passing  into  the,  as  yet,  unfilled  spaces  of  American 
territory  and  American  efficiency.  The  contribution 
of  Peter  Roberts  to  the  future  United  States  is  im- 
measurably large. 
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Sober  Second  Thought  About  Fortifying  Panama 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston,  May  22,  adopted  unanimously  the 
following  resolution,  which  it  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Massachusetts  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress : 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  assembled  at  its  annual 
meeting,  solemnly  condemns  the  program  of  the  military 
party  of  the  country  to  make  of  Panama  a  new  Gibraltar,  and 
earnestly  urges  that  the  fortification  of  the  canal  be  stayed 
for  the  country's  sober  second  thought,  to  secure  if  possible 
the  realization  of  the  original  purpose,  clearly  contemplated 
by  the  Hay-Paunccfote  treaty,  to  make  the  canal  as  neutral 
as  Suez,  the  highway  of  the  the  nations,  simply  policed,  en- 
trusted to  the  respect  and  guardiansiiip  of  all.  We  believe 
that  it  would  thus  furnish  as  signal  and  convincing  an  illus- 
tration of  the  international  security  created  by  mutual  c(5n- 
fidence  as  the  unfortified  Canadian  frontier,  which  has  been 
for  a  century  the  safest  frontier  in  ithe  world.  By  very 
virtue  of  its  freedom  from'  armaments  and  the  friction  they 
provoke,  this  has  been  a  cardinal  factor  in  the  steady  main- 
tenance of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. At  this  centennial  time,  when  we  are  proudly  and  grate- 
fully commemorating  this  great  lesson  at  the  North,  we  urge 
the  nation  not  to  be  betrayed  into  menacing  and  disastrous 
contrary  policy  at  the  South  ;  and  we  urge  the  peace  party 
of  the  country  to  unite  in  the  demand  that  the  opening  and 
dedication  of  the  canal  shall  not  be,  as  has  been  proposed, 
by  a  portentous  naval  demonstration,  but  I)y  such  worthy  and 
fitting  observances  as  shall  symbolize  and  emphasize  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  great  public  work  for  commerce,  civilization 
and  the  friendship  of  peoples. 


The  battle  now  raging  in  Chicago  over  the  question 
of  railroad  terminals  unmasks  the  real  forces  that 
are  in  steady  conflict  in  the  shaping  of  every  great 
city.  Individual  railroad  corporations  and  selfish  com- 
binations of  the  same,  local  tradesmen  and  those  inter- 
ested in  special  real  estate  locations,  are  pretty  clearly 
arrayed  on  the  one  side,  while  the  "dreamers"  who 
see  the  far-reaching  life  of  Chicago,  and  are  trying  to 
plan  for  a  "city  beautiful"  and  a  city  convenient,  when 
it  becomes  a  city  of  five  million  or  more,  on  the  other. 
The  present  hit-or-miss  and  haphazard  scattering  of 
railroad  terminals  with  the  necessary  switch  yards  and 
track  nuisance  all  over  the  center  of  the  city,  is  what 
the  mighty  corporations,  led  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral, want  to  retain,  in  fact,  essentially  the  present  un- 
scientific distribution,  while  a  system  of  concentration, 
an  economic  arrangement  in  one  vast  union  station, 
which  would  be  of  an  immense  advantage  to  that  non- 
resident element,  the  traveling  community,  is  desired 
by  the  "dreamers" — who  are  the  men  of  disinterested 
vision.  The  most  ideal  thing  conceivable  is  none  too 
good  for  Chicago.  Its  "dreamers"  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  actualities,  the  possibili- 
ties have  always  out-reached  the  "impossibles"  of  its 
most  ardent  supporters.  Let  us  have  the  great  Union 
depot,  if  it  takes  twenty-five  years  to  realize  it.  If 
corporations  are  too  selfish  to  join  let  the  city  do  it — 
establish  a  great  municipal  union  depot  and  let  the 
various  railroad  corporations  connect  up  at  their 
leisure. 


At  the  Baptist  Convention  recently  held  in  Detroit, 
to  which  we  alluded  in  another  note,  Dr.  Shailer 
Mathews  declared,  according  to  the  despatches,  that 
"the  problem  of  the  city  is  not  to  be  solved  by  any 
one  denomination,  but  that  the  only  method  that  could 
succeed  is  a  great  co-operative  Protestantism."  Why 
draw  the  line  at  Protestantism?  Does  not  the  city 
problem  reach  deep  into  the  hearts  of  great  masses  of 
people  who  are  intimately  touched  and  profoundly 
affected  by  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  religions  and  intsi- 
tutions?  The  aggressive  and  fertile  professor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  the  head  of  a  great  "feder- 
ation" of  religious  bodies  in  America.  Has  he  not 
resources  enough,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  to  show 
the  way  to  a  still  larger  federation.  One  that  will 
combine  the  Catholic  priest,  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  and 
even  the  excluded  Unitarian  Minister,  and  the  Univer- 
salist  who  lies  somewhere  half  way  between  ortho- 
doxy and  heterodoxy,  into  a  city  combination  which 
will  stand  for  the  things  that  will  redeem  the  city  from 
unjust  wages,  from  the  debaucheries  of  the  saloon, 
the  problem  of  the  tenement  house,  and  the  stench, 
physical  and  spiritual,  of  the  slums.  Send  your  flag- 
man farther  afield  Brother  Mathews,  survey  a  more 
inclusive  line.  Let  us  get  together  to  work  for  the 
things  we  all  believe  in  and  to  abate  the  things  we  all 
so  abhor,  for  such  common  ground  covers  pretty  much 
all  there  is  to  religion  on  its  mundane  side.  After  we 
have  worked  together  for  the  "holy  city"  on  earth, 
then  let  each  retire  to  his  own  cloistered  shelter  and  get 
to  heaven  by  any  road  available  in  any  way  he  pleases 
and  the  others  had  better  not  interfere. 


Still  the  discussion  over  the  relation  between  low 
wages  and  crime  rages  in  the  investigating  rooms  of 
the  Illinois  Legislative  Commission,  of  which  Lieti- 
tenant-Governor  O'Hara  is  chairman.    As  it  seems  to 
us,  witnesses  and  perhaps  committeemen  are  always  in  i 
danger  of  ethical  confusion  for  want  of  a  clearer  dis- 
crimination between  the  crin-^es  of  love  and  the  crimes 
of  greed.    Sex  passion,  so  benign  when  controlled,  so  I 
malign  when  uncontrolled,  is  nobly  or  wickedly  indif- 
ferent to  wealth,  and  love  gone  wrong  perhaps  is  more 
manifest  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  than  in  the  cot-  ^ 
tages  of  the  poor,  because  where  wealth  is,  lust  can 
hide  itself  under  more  effective  masks  and  evade  the 
checks  which  publicity  and  scandal  impose.    But  greed 
for  dollars,  strongly  rooted  oftentimes  in  the  dire  need  , 
of  dollars,  does  run  to  crime,  crime  of  sex  as  other  ; 
crimes,  with  ever  increasing  momentum  under  the 
pressure  of  low  wages.   Not  low  v^'ages,  but  the  condi- 
tions of  life  imposed  by  low  wages,  expose  the  young 
women  and  the  young  men,  too,  to  terrible  temptations. 
Low  feeding,  the  unwholesome  and  grim  substitutes 
for  homes,  the  impossibility  of  securing  entrance  into 
decent  society  on  account  of  impoverished  wardrobes, 
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the  absence  of  courteous  and  refined  companionsliip 
and  the  grim  prospects  of  th,e  future — these  take  down 
the  bars  of  prudence  and  passion  and  self  respect,  and 
the  turgid  river  of  recklessness  bearing  upon  the  crest 
of  its  waves  the  Devil's  own  maxims :  "What's  the  use 
anyhow !"  "Who  cares  for  me !"  "There  is  not  much 
in  life  anyhow !"  etc.,  etc.,  sweeps  these  poor  mortals 
off  their  feet  and  they  are  borne  down  the  stream 
which,  prosperous,  well  housed  and  ethically  compla- 
cent men  and  women  call  the  "Social  evil," — accepted 
and  taken  for  granted  to  be,  "a  certain  inevitable 
attendant  on  human  nature"  as  now  constituted.  Let 
these  complacent  philosophers,  who  urge  that  there  is 
no  connection  between  low  wages  and  crime,  try  to 
imagine  themselves  among  the  underpaid,  put  their 
own  daughters  and  sons,  who  for  all  their  guards  and 
checks  are  scarcely  decent  in  their  habits,  under  temp- 
tations ever  bordering  on  the  land  of  the  unchaste, 
and  see  if  it  would  make  any  difference.  Again  we 
repeat,  not  lozu  wages,  but  the  conditions  of  low  living 
imposed  by  low  wages  carry  the  pathetic  victims 
towards  crime. 


Lincoln's  Compensated  Emancipation 

In  these  Memorial  days  it  is  profitable  to  look  back 
across  half  a  century  upon  the  methods  and  results 
of  the  great  war.  Is  it  not  plain  to  every  thinker  at 
this  distance,  that  war  was  the  wrong  way  of 
doing  the  right  thing?  With  the  great  Emancipator, 
we  say  that  if  the  great  freedom  could  come  in  no 
other  way,  if  the  Union,  the  most  hopeful  compact 
yet  reached  by  man,  could  not  be  otherwise  estab- 
lished, the  war  was  justified,  it  was  worth  everything 
it  cost.  If  needs  be,  "every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by 
the  lash  must  be  compensated  for  by  other  drops  of 
blood  drawn  by  the  sword."  If  there  was  no  other 
way  it  was  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  progress,  and  few 
of  us,  if  we  had  it  all  to  do  over  again,  would  fail 
to  respond  once  more  to  the  summons :  "Fall  in !" 
"Touch  elbows !"  "Forward  march !"  and  take  the 
consequences.  But  at  this  distance  we  see  how  the 
war  was  born  out  of  the  passion  and  bHndness  of 
human  nature.    How  it  might  all  have  been  avoided. 

There  is  a  phase  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  which  in 
the  last  analysis,  probably  will  more  effectively  place 
him  among  the  Prophets,  the  statesmen  of  the  world, 
than  any  other  phase  of  that  great  life.  This  phase 
of  Lincoln's  presidency  is  almost  entirely  ignored  by 
his  eulogists,  or,  if  touched  upon  at  all,  it  is  without 
enthusiasm  by  either  the  representatives  of  the  North 
or  of  the  South.  Few  have  taken  note  of  the  labored 
way  in  which  he  tried  to  ameliorate  bitterness  and  to 
save  the  border  states  to  the  Union  by  advocating  com- 
pensated emancipation.  Lincoln  knew  and  felt  from 
his  childhood  that  slavery  was  a  curse,  but  he  also 
knew  as  few  of  his  northern  associates  did,  that  the 


United  States  as  a  whole,  was  responsible  for  the 
curse ;  the  North  and  the  South  were  equal  partners 
in  that  awful  crime  against  democracy. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  presidency  he  sought 
again  and  again,  with  all  the  anxiety  and  solicitation  of 
his  fatherly  heart,  to  bring  about  a  compensated  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves.  He  begged  the  border  states, 
which  were  still  uncertain  as  to  where  their  allegiance 
belonged,  to  accept  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  paying  the  full  market  value  for  every 
slave  all  the  way  from  Maryland  to  Missouri.  But 
his  pleading  was  to  deaf  ears  both  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South.  He  seemed  to  be  the  only  prominent 
man  on  either  side  of  the  line  who  not  only  saw  that 
slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  great  quarrel,  but  who^ 
saw  also  the  only  honorable,  peaceful  way  out  of  the 
trouble. 

The  following  excerpts  taken  from  his  own  writ- 
ings, as  found  in  the  authoritative  edition  of  Nicolay 
and  Hay,  carry  conviction  beyond  any  argument. 
Today  they  represent  a  calmness,  a  pacific  impartiality, 
a  road  to  peace,  which  too  few  are  yet  willing  to  fol- 
low. Let  these  passages  be  read  thoughtfully,  prayer- 
fully, regretfully,  as  indication  of  the  way  towards 
peace  and  away  from  war. 

March  6,  1862.  Lincoln  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, recommending  the  passage  of  the  following 
resolution : 

That  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any 
state  which  may  adopt  gradual  abohshment  of  slavery ;  giv- 
ing to  such  state  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  state,  in 
its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public 
and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  system. 

Enforcing  the  same  with  a  clear,  earnest  argument, 

he  closed  with  the  following  devout  appeal : 

While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  reso- 
lution would  be  merely  initiatory,  and  not  within  itself  a 
practical  measure,  it  is  recommended  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  soon  lead  to  important  practical  results.  In  full  view 
of  my  great  responsibility  to  my  God  and  to  my  country,  I 
earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people  to 
the  subject. 

March  9,  1862.  Six  days  later,  in  a  letter  to  Henry 
J.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  he  tried 
to  meet  the  blight  of  newspaper  influences  thrown  on 
the  other  side,  he  writes : 

I  do  hope  you  will  reconsider  this.  Have  you  noticed 
the  facts  that  less  than  one-half  day's  cost  of  this  war  would 
pay  for  all  the  slaves  in  Delaware  at  $400  per  head ;  that 
seventy-seven  days'  cost  of  this  war  would  pay  for  all  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  at  the  same  price?  Were  these  states  to  take  the 
step,  do  you  doubt  that  it  would  shorten  the  war  more  than 
eighty-seven  days,  and  thus  be  an  actual  saving  of  expense? 

March  10,  1862.  The  next  day  he  summoned  a 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  border  slave 
states  at  which  delegates  from  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Delaware  were  present. 

Representative  Chrisfield  of  Maryland  has  preserved 
for  us  notes  of  that  remarkable  interview  which  covers 
over  four  pages  of  the  authorized  edition  of  Lincoln's 
works.    The  report  says  : 
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The  President  urged  that  this  purpose  was  to  protect  the 
interest  and  respect  the  sensibilities  of  tlie  slave  states.  He 
said  :  "We  are  engaged  in  a  terrible,  wasting  and  tedious  war  • 
immense  armies  are  in  the  field  and  must  continue  in  the  lield 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts." 

And  he  urged  compensated  emancipation  as  a  step 
to  hasten  the  end. 

March  14.  Only  four  days  later  he  sent  to  J.  A. 
McDougal,  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a 
tabulated  statement  of  the  cost  of  all  the  slaves  in  all 
the  border  states,  state  by  state,  showing  that  eighty- 
seven  days'  cost  of  war  would  more  than  compensate 
for  them  all  at  $400  i)er  iiead,  and  he  re])eats  the 
question : 

Do  you  doubt  that  taking  the  initiatory  steps  on  the  part 
of  those  states  and  this  district  would  shorten  the  war  more 
than  eighty-seven  days,  and  thus  be  an  actual  saving  of 
'expense? 

In  this  communication  he  unfolded  a  scheme  by 
which  the  money  could  be  raised  and  paid. 

May  19,  1862.  In  a  proclamation  countermanding 
the  emancipation  proclamation  of  Major-General 
Hunter,  which  he  regarded  as  premature,  he  again 
calls  attention  to  the  joint  resolution  urged  by  him 
upon  Congress  in  tiie  March  previous,  whicji  had  been 
adoi^cd  by  a  large  majority,  and  he  says: 

It  now  stands  an  authentic,  definite  and  solemn  proposal 
of  the  nation  to  the  states  and  people  most  immediately  in- 
terested in  the  subject  matter. 

How  fatherly  is  his  appeal  to  the  people  in  these 
states : 

I  do  not  argue — I  beseech  you  to  make  arguments  for 
yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  times.  I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration 
of  them,  ranging,  it  may  be.  far  above  personal  and  partisan 
politics.  This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a  common 
object,  casting  no  reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not  the 
Pharisee.  The  change  it  contemplates  would  come  gently  as 
the  dews  of  heaven,  not  rending  or  wrecking  anything.  Will 
you  not  embrace  it?  So  much  good  has  not  been  done,  by 
one  effort  in  all  past  time,  as  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is 
now  your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not  have 
to  lament  that  you  neglected  it. 

July  12,  1862.  An  address  made  to  the  border  states 

in  behalf  of  compensated  emancipation  is  preserved 

to  us  in  his  published  writings.    Speaking  to  the  rebel- 

lous  forces,  he  says  : 

You  and  I  know  what  the  lever  of  their  power  is. 
Break  that  lever  before  their  faces,  and  they  can  shake  you 
no  more  forever.  Most  of  you  have  treated  me  with  kind- 
ness and  consideration,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  now  think 
I  improperly  touch  what  is  exclusively  your  own,  when,  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole  country,  I  ask.  Can  you,  for  your 
states,  do  better  than  to  take  the  course  I  urge? 

If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must  if  the  object  be  not 
sooner  attained,  the  institution  in  your  states  will  be  extin- 
guished by  mere  friction  and  abrasion— by  the  mere  incidents 
of  war.  It  will  be  gone,  and  you  will  have  nothing  Valuable 
in  lieu  of  it.  Much  of  its  value  is  gone  already.  How  much 
better  for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take  the  step  which 
at  once  shortens  the  war  and  secures  substantial  compen- 
sation for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any  other 
event !  How  much  better  to  thus  save  the  money  which  else 
we  sink  forever  in  the  war !  How  much  better  to  do  it  while 
we  can,  lest  the  war  ere  long  render  us  pecuniarily  unable 
to  do  it ! 

The  address  closes  with  words  which  could  be  ex- 
pected alone  from  the  author  of  the  Springfield  Fare- 
well and  the  Gettysburg  Address. 


As  you  would  perpetuate  popular  government  for  the  best 
people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you  that  you  do  in  no  wise 
omit  this.  Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril,  demanding 
the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  it  speedy  relief 
Once  relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to  the  world, 
Its  beloved  history  and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated 
and  Its  happy  future  fully  assured  and  rendered  inconceiv- 
ably grand.  To  you,  more  than  to  anv  others,  the  privilege 
IS  given  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that  grandeur, 
and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith  forever. 

December  1,  1862.  In  his  annual  address  to  Con- 
gress, of  this  date,  one  of  the  most  lengthy  documents 
issued  by  him,  he  devotes  eight  pages  ,  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this,  to  him,  most  important  question:  Com- 
pensated emancipation  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  co- 
operating with  the  states.  This  he  urged  on  the  ground 
of  justice,  for  the  whole  United  States  was  respon- 
sible for  the  survival  of  this  relic  of  barbarism  iji 
the  constitution  of  the  democracy,  an  anachronism  in 
the  history  of  progress.  Here  again,  this  man  of 
heart  proves  himself  to  be  a  man  of  head  also  in  a 
masterly  analysis  of  statistics,  based  on  the  proportion 
of  growth  of  population.  He  foresees  in  1930  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  population  of  251  million  people  which 
would  only  mean  a  little  over  seventy-three  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  He  closes  this  unique  argument  in 
another  burst  of  fraternal  anxiety  and  affection,  as 
he  exclaims : 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance  or  insignificance  can 
spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which 
we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the 
latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world 
will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the 
Union.  The  world  knows  that  we  do  know  how  to  save  it. 
VVc— even  we  here— hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to 
the  free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we  pre- 
serve. We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope 
of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed ;  this  could  not  fail.  The 
way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just— a  way  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever 
bless. 

Thus  we  see  how  for  ten  months  of  the  great  year 
■  1862,  this  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Looked  at  in 
the  perspective  of  half  a  century,  we  see  what  a  pro- 
found strategic  movement  it  would  have  been  in  the 
interest  of  peace.  Subsequently  we  have  learned  to 
admire  the  far-reaching,  slow  and  sure  approaches  of 
Grant,  at  Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  Petersburg  and  on 
to  Appomattox,  but  Lincoln  suggested  a  peaceful 
strategy;  his  was  a  generalship  that  planned  a  life 
saving  campaign,  profoundly  more  masterly  than  any- 
thing ever  achieved  by  Grant  or  Lee. 

September  13.  In  his  reply  to  a  committee  from  the 
religious  denominations  of  Chicago  asking  for  immedi- 
ate emancipation,  there  is  some  characteristic  sarcasm 
in  the  statement  that  religious  men  urged  opposite 
opinions  and  devices  each  equally  certain  that  "they 
represent  the  Divine  Will."  He  reminds  them  that 
the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet  did  not  stop  the 
comet.   He  says : 

I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation  of  liberty  to 
the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement;  and  l  ean 
assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day  and  night. 
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more  than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will, 
I  will  do. 

March  7,  1864.  Two  years  from  the  date  of  his 
first  communication  to  Congress  he  again  addresses 
Representative  Creswell  of  Maryland,  he  expreses  his 
preference  for  gradual  emancipation,  but 

My  wish  is  that  all  who  for  emancipation  in  any  form, 
shall  co-operate,  all  treating  all  respectfully,  and  all  adopting 
and  acting  upon  the  major  opinion  when  fairly  ascertained. 
A\'hat  I  have  dreaded  is  the  danger  that  by  jealousies,  rival- 
ries, and  consequently  ill-blood — driving  one  another  out  of 
meetings  and  conventions — perchance  from  the  polls — the 
friends  of  emancipation  themselves  may  divide,  and  lose  the 
measure  altogether.  I  wish  this  letter  to  not  be  made  public : 
but  no  man  representing  me  as  I  herein  represent  myself  will 
be  in  any  danger  of  contradiction  by  me. 

March  17,  1864.    Ten  days  later  he  writes  again: 

It  needs  not  be  a  secret  that  I  wish  success  to  emanci- 
pation in  Maryland.  It  would  aid  mucl\  to  end  the  rebellion. 
Hence  it  is  a  matter  of  national  consequence,  in  which  everj' 
national  man  may  rightfully  feel  a  deep  interest.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  friends  of  the  measure  will  allow  no  minor  con- 
siderations to  divide  and  distract  them. 

April  4,  1864.    He  writes  to  Representative  Hodges 

from  Kentucky: 

I  am  naturally  antislavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  noth- 
ing is  wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so  think 
and  feel,  and  yet  I  have  never  understood  that  the  presi- 
dency conferred  upon  me  an  unrestricted  right  to  act  offi- 
cially upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was  in  the  oath  I 
look  that  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

He  closes  with  the  same  agonized  conscience  that 

was  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  crime  and 

pay  the  bitter  and  the  divine  assessment  placed  against 

the  same: 

Whither.it  is  tending  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the 
removal  of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the 
North,  as  well  as  you  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our 
complicity  in  that  wrong,  impartial  history  will  find  therein 
new  cause  to  attest  and  revere  the  justness  and  goodness  of 
God. 


The  Democratizing  of  Industry- 


Do  we  fairly  realize  the  nature  of  the  great  social 
movement  which  every  strike,  whether  wise  or  fool- 
ish, serves  to  mark?  The  recent  threatened  action  of 
the  telephone  operators  is  an  instance  just  as  illus- 
trative of  this  movement  as  the  outbreak  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  at  Hopedale.  There  is 
everywhere  growing  unwillingness  to  put  up  with 
industrial  conditions  which  are  superimposed  from 
above,  even  at  the  hands  of  the  most  kindly  manage- 
ment. In  other  words,  men  and  women  are  feeling 
their  way  to  a  democratic  organization  of  industry, 
exactly  as  our  forefathers,  fairly  comfortable  as  they 
were  under  the  rule  of  England,  found  themselves 
unable  to  bear  a  rule  established  by  one  party  only  for 
the  other  party  to  obey.  So  every  group  of  workers, 
whether  ill  or  well  paid,  is  today  restless,  so  long  as 
the  conditions  of  their  work  are  made  for  them  by 
others,  without  full,  free  and  obvious  representation 
of  their  interests.  The  case  of  the  telephone  girls, 
happily  settled  for  the  present,  is  an  admirable  one 
upon  which  to  use  the  sympathetic  imagination,  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  management  of  the  company 
has  shown  itself  both  considerate  and  public-spirited. 
What  would  any  of  us  wish,  if  we  were  serving  the 
telephone  company  ?  Not  merely  that  considerate  rules 


should  be  made  for  us,  but  that  we  should  somehow 
be  consulted,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the 
rules ;  not  merely  that  we  should  have  fair  wages,  but 
that  we  should  always  be  sure  that  wages  were  being 
fixed  as  much  in  our  interests  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders ;  in  short,  that  we  might  be  enabled  as 
truly  to  use  the  great  democratic  word  "our"  in  speak- 
ing of  the  common  enterprise  of  the  company  as  any 
stockholder  or  director  now  uses  the  word  our  in 
speaking  of  the  property. 

Democracy  in  government  means  that  we  all  say  our 
city,  or  state,  or  country.  We  say  also  our  laws.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  is  the  same  in  industry ;  it  never 
rests  content  unless  all  the  people  engaged  in  any 
piece  of  work  can  heartily  say  our  job,  our  rules,  our 
plant,  our  management.  Govern  me  well,  set  the  most 
polite  policeman  over  me,  open  schools  for  me,  as  we 
are  doing  for  the  Filipinos,  and  I  am  still  dissatisfied 
as  long  as  you  govern,  and  my  part  is  to  obey.  Pay 
us  well,  build  us  model  cottages,  insure  our  lives  and 
limbs,  and  we  grow  all  the  more  impatient  till  you 
contrive  to  take  us  into  your  confidence,  and  make  us 
sharers  with  you  in  the  common  enterprise.  If  this 
seems  to  some  an  unreasonable  aspiration,  it  is  the  air 
we  breathe  in  America,  not  to  say  in  the  modern  world. 
You  will  never  get  good  work  done,  except  upon  these 
democratic  terms  of  contentment. 

The  real  issue  which  confronts  society  today  seems 
to  be  between  a  rigid  and  despotic  socialistic  system, 
resting  upon  the  abuse  of  the  majority  power,  and  a 
free  and  flexible,  yet  completely  democratic,  indus- 
trial system,  developing  on  lines  which  already  dis- 
close themselves.  Take  the  telephone  company  or  the 
elevated  road,  and  ask  what  can  be  done  to  demoral- 
ize such  an  industry,  while  still  making  use  of  the 
familiar  principle  of  private  capital  and  corporate  con- 
trol. Why  should  not  certain  directors  of  the  com- 
pany be  chosen  by  the  body  of  all  the  operators  who 
have  served  as  long  as  a  year?  Why  should  not  every 
owner  of  stock  recognize  the  fact  that  the  workers 
who  contribute  skill  and  labor  are  as  truly  co-opera- 
tors in  the  industry  as  those  who  provide  capital? 
Why  should  not  this  all  important  action  of  the  com- 
pany be  taken  with  the  cognizance  and  deliberate  ad- 
vice of  the  representatives  of  the  workers?  Why 
should  not  the  whole  force  be  thus  assured  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  is  possible  or  not  to  raise  wages 
or  alter  hours  of  work?  If  in  every  public  franchise 
company  similar  arrangement  were  made  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  third  party  concerned  in  the  enter- 
prise, namely,  the  public,  the  industrial  equilibrium 
would  be  still  further  established.  These  sugeestions, 
of  course,  are  in  no  way  novel  or  original.  There  is 
already  settled  precedent  in  favor  of  the  free  demo- 
cratic orffanization  of  business. 

Let  me  add  a  word  touching  the  attitude  of  trust 
or  confidence,  almost  essential  to  the  success  of  hu- 
man effort.  When  we  read  the  other  day  that  the 
telephone  management  was  bringing  women  from 
abroad  to  be  ready  against  a  strike,  some  of  us  began 
to  think  about  the  inevitable  outcome  of  this  strategy. 
Grant  that  it  might  have  worked  for  this  time,  was  it 
not  certain  that  the  upshot  of  it  would  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  more  complete  union,  in  which  all  the  cities 
of  the  nation  would  be  prepared  to  act  together.  Such 
is  the  method  of  resistance  or  opposition  in  which  hu- 
man nature  is  engaged  to  beat  its  opponents.    But  let 
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us  now  suppose  that  the  friendly  attitude  with  which 
we  hope  the  telephone  company  and  its  operatore  have 
composed  their  difficulty  he  followed  out,  so  as  to  in- 
sure lasting  terms  of  co-operation  and  confidence  upon 
hoth  sides ;  and  suppose  the  strong  company  pledges 
its  faith  in  tangible  forms  in  a  democratic  organiza- 
tion of  its  business,  and  makes  it  clear  to  every  one 
that  it  only  wishes  to  give  fair  service  and  humane 
conditions  and  to  get  no  more  than  just  returns  for  its 
capital ;  who  knows  how  far  such  an  example  would 
go  in  reducing  the  perilous  strain  of  our  times,  and 
showing  the  way  to  a  truer  and  freer  industrialism 
than  we  have  ever  yet  seen  ? 

The  fact  is,  it  is  a  tremendous  task  to  manage  thou- 
sands of  free  working  people.  It  is  found  to  be  more- 
difficult  and  to  become  impossible  if  force  is  pitted 
against  force  or  money  against  men.  But  it  begins  to 
be  a  splendid  task  as  soon  as  it  is  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  humanity. 

Boston  Herald.  Charles  F.  Dole. 


War  and  Weaklings 


In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  an  eminent  teacher  repeated  with  apparent  ap- 
proval the  statement  that  "war  is  God's  means  of 
sweeping  away  the  weaklings."  He  thinks  it  may  be 
viewed  in  this  respect  in  the  same  light  as  disease,  and 
particularly  the  great  epidemics  that  used  to  sweep 
over  Europe,  which  "realjy  raised  humanity  to  higher 
efficiency."  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  to 
reverse  the  clear  teaching  of  history.  I  think  the  whole 
philosophy  which  prompts  the  conclusions  that  "dis- 
ease is  the  Diety's  means  of  raising  hvmianity  to  higher 
things,"  and  that  the  Spanish  war  was  "one  of  the 
most  beneficial  influences  in  history"  because  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cause  and  prevention  of  yellow  fever 
came  in  connection  with  it,  is  a  questionable  philoso- 
phy;  but  that  is  too  large  a  subject  for  proper  discus- 
sion here.  Flood,  fire,  famine  and  pestilence  are  all 
the  constant  occasions  of  invention  and  of  heroism ; 
but  the  inventions  are  pretty  sure  to  come  without 
them,  and  we  no  more  bless  them  for  those  incidents 
than  we  burn  the  barn  to  get  roast  pig. 

Concerning  war  a  definite  word  is  possible.  I  should 
like  to  ask  all  students  or  others  who  are  tempted  to 
think  that  it  is  the  "weaklings"  who  are  swept  away 
by  war  to  read  President  Jordan's  little  books  upon 
"The  Blood  of  the  Nation"  and  "The  Human  Har- 
vest," which  are  searching  surveys  of  history  to  dem- 
onstrate precisely  the  contrary.  Let  the  university 
student  consult  in  his  library  Professor  Otto  Seeck's 
history  of  "The  Downfall  of  the  Ancient  World" 
(Der  Untergang  der  Antiken  Welt,  1897)  for  its  over- 
whelming testimony  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  fall 
of  Rome  was  in  the  "extinction  of  the  best"  through 
Rome's  interminable  wars,  depleting  the  blood  of  the 
nation  finally  to  an  extent  that  left  the  begetting  of 
the  new  generations  more  and  more  to  weaker  men. 
Let  him  read  his  Motley  and  learn  whether  it  was  the 
"weaklings"  of  Holland  and  Spain  who  were  swept 
away  by  the  wars  in  the  time  of  William  the  Silent ; 
let  him  ask  whether  it  was  the  "weaklings"  of  Eng- 
land who  were  swept  away  at  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby ;  the  "weaklings"  of  France  who  were  swept 
away  at  Ivry ;  or  the  "weaklings"  of  America  who 
were  swept  away  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga.  Let 


the  Harvard  student  stand  before  the  tablets  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  read  the  ILarvard  Memorial  Biogra- 
phies and  Thomas  Hughes  on  "The  Heroes  of  the 
American  Civil  War"  and  ask  himself  whether  Get- 
ty.sburg  and  the  Wilderness  were  "God's  means  of 
sweeping  away  the  weaklings."  I  wish  that  every 
Harvard  student  might  hear  President  Eliot  speak 
ui)on  this  subject  as  concerns  the  Harvard  men  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  frightful  loss  to  the  blood  of  the 
nation  entailed  by  their  sweeping  away,  as  I  have 
heard  him  speak  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  The 
whole  witness  of  history  is  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  "weaklings"  of  the  nations  who  are  swept  away 
by  war,  but  that  for  war  the  nations  summon  and 
sacrifice,  as  they  must  needs  do  for  .such  strenuous 
service,  their  strongest  and  their  best.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  solemn  indictments  of  the  war  system  that  it 
has  been  the  great  depleter  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
nations.  There  is  no  other  conservation  comparable  in 
importance  to  the  conservation  of  strong  men ;  and  of 
these  war  is  the  great  waster. 

By  a  striking  and  useful  coincidence,  the  same  issue 
of  the  Boston  newspaper  that  contains  the  word  which 
I  here  criticize  contains  also  a  report  of  an  impressive 
address  at  Ford  Hall  on  the  same  Sunday  by  Dr. 
James  A.  Macdonald  upon  "War  and  the  Human 
Breed."  If  any  reader  will  address  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  copies  of  a  pam- 
phlet by  Dr.  Macdonald  powerfully  discussing  this 
subject  will  be  sent  them  freely. 

Efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  promote  at  Har- 
vard enthusiasm  and  preparation  for  military  and 
naval  service ;  and  we  read  that  the  Navy  League  is  to 
make  similar  efforts  in  other  American  universities. 
It  is  right  that  our  army  and  navy  should  be  properly 
and  efficiently  maintained ;  but  this  surely  is  not  a  time 
for  universities  to  promote  their  increase.  Never  be- 
fore have  our  universities  served  this  end  in  time  of 
peace ;  and  this  is  above  all  others  a  time  when  schol- 
ars should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
"methods  by  which  war  may  be  permanently  super- 
ceded," for  which  study  Charles  Sumner  made  his 
memorable  provision  at  Harvard  when  he  died,  the  first 
such  provision  in  university  history.  The  clear  pre- 
scription of  the  logic  of  today's  international  situation 
is  that  the  nations  should  decrease  their  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  by  war  commensurately 
with  the  steady  and  now  so  great  increase  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  their  settlement  by  international  tribunals ; 
and  no  other  nation  is  in  so  auspicious  a  position  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  reduction  of  the  monstrous  arma- 
ments which  now  burden  and  exhaust  the  nations  as 
our  own  strong  and  safe  republic.  When  at  last  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  world  are  uniting  for  organiz- 
ing the  family  of  nations  upon  the  basis  of  law  and 
justice,  it  would  be  melancholy  indeed  if  scholars  and  * 
universities  should  for  the  first  time  begin  to  contrib- 
ute their  influence  to  strengthen  the  old  machinery  of 
war;  and  it  would'  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  if  our 
students  or  our  people  should  be  led  to  look  upon  war  - 
as  "God's  means  of  sweeping  away  the  weaklings." 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 


Employ  your  time  in  improving  yourself  by  other 
men's  writings ;  so  you  shall  come  easily  by.  what 
others  have  labored  hard  for. 

— Socrates. 
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GERMAN  FREE  MASONRY 

The  Spiritual  Foundation  of  Free  Masonry  and 
Its  Influence  on  the  Public  Life  of  Germany 

Bv  Rev.  Dr.  Pfundheller. 

Translated  from  an  article  in  the  "Protestant-Enblatt"  of 
Berlin,  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte. 

Free  Masonry  is  a  secret  order.  Its  secrecy  is,  how- 
ever, confined  to  forms  and  ceremonies.  These  it  can- 
not make  pubhc,  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  cor- 
rectly with  mere  words  or  by  publications  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  forms  and  ceremonials.  Their  right 
understanding  can  only  be  gained  through  personal 
use  and  observance.  But  it  is  different  as  regards  its 
spiritual  conceptions.  .The  Union  of  German  Free 
Masons  has  made  it  its  mission  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic mind  concerning  the  spiritual  content,  the  history 
and  the  aims  of  Free  ^Masonry. 

Among  other  things  it  has  instituted  a  prize  com- 
petition for  an  essay  on  the  theme:  The  Spiritual 
Foundation  of  Free  Masonry  and  the  Public  Life  of 
Germany.  The  successful  competition  is  the  work  of 
Judge  Ludwig  Keller,  LL.D.,  of  Charlottenberg,  and 
has  been  published  by  Eugene  Diederichs  in  Jena. 
The  author  was  particularly  well  qualified  to  treat  this 
subject.  A  list  of  previous  publications  has  shown 
that  he  has  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
historical  side  of  it.  Added  to  this  he  has  long  been 
a  Free  Mason  himself,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  lodge.  Keller  utters  himself  as  follows 
on  the  theme  assigned  him : 

The  Free  Alasons  of  all  lands  and  systems  are  ac- 
customed to  express  the  content  of  their  world  of 
ideas,  whenever  they  desire  to  state  it  in  a  brief  con- 
crete form,  by  the  term  Hiimanitarianism.  What  is 
the  content  of  this  ideal  of  Humanitarianism  ?  To  an- 
swer this  question  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Pythagorean-Platonic  world  of  ideas.  The  Pythago- 
rean Fraternity  and  the  Platonic  Academies  have 
given  the  word  its  world-historic  importance.  The 
Friends  of  Wisdom  (philosophers)  chose  this  term 
as  their  party  designation,  and  under  this  flag  fought 
for  the  system  of  thought  which  was  dear  to  them. 
Precisely  as  the  Israelitish  religion  was  wont  to  ex- 
press its  highest  ideal  in  the  word  Righteousness, 
and  as  the  Church  doctrines  of  later  days  summed  up 
the  nature  of  their  teaching  as  Faith,  so  the  word 
Humanity,  nearly  related  to  the  term  Love,  became 
the  rallying  cry  of  those  free  spiritual  fellowships,  of 
Greek  origin,  which  later,  under  the  name  of  schools 
of  "Philosophy,"  "Colleges,"  "Latonias"  and  "Lodges" 
were  bitterly  antagonized  by  the  political  states  of  the 
ancient  world.  After  long  struggles  Emperor  Justin- 
ian finally  took  a  decisive  step.  By  an  imperial  edict, 
in  529,  he  commanded  all  Academies  and  Schools  of 
Philosophy  and  their  edifices  to  be  destroyed,  their 
property  to  be  confiscated  and  their  adherents  to  be 
expelled  from  his  dominions.  Since  the  sixth  century 
the  doctrine  of  wisdom  and  the  love  of  Man,  or  Hu- 
inanitarianism,  and  even  the  word  itself  and  its  sig- 
nificance disappears  entirely  for  many  centuries  from 
the  horizon  of  human  thought.  In  its  stead  ruled  ex- 
clusively the  rigid  Scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  no  mere  accident  that  the  word  Humanitarian 
came  into  use  and  honor  again  in  the  15th  or  16th 
centuries,  when  Greek  literature,  Greek  philosophy  and 


the  Greek  spirit  celebrated  their  victorious  re-entrance 
into  Italy,  ushering  in  the  glorious  era  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  great  houses  of  the  Alberti  and  the  Med- 
ici, the  citizenship  of  large  towns,  led  by  the  Guilds 
and  Crafts  brought  the  ideals  of  Humanitarianism  to 
new  acceptance  and  dominion.  Academies  were  newly 
formed,  whose  constitutions  and  aims  are  sufficiently 
well  known  to  use  today,  although  their  members 
were  assiduously  occupied  in  concealing  them,  and 
disclosing  to  the  public  only  half  their  activities. 

The  17th  century,  which  followed,  fought  against 
these  academies  and  sought  to  suppress  them.  It  was 
not  until  the  great  war  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  rule,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  House  of  Orange,  the  Humanitarian  idea 
and  its  champions  were  accorded  some  degree  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity.  In  England  the  same  results 
atended  the  victories  of  Cromwell,  especially  by  means 
of  the  great  Dissenter  organizations,  which  had  sprung 
from  the  German  Anabaptists,  or  were  spiritually  affil- 
iated with  the  latter.  The  Huguenots  also  helped  to 
open  the  \Vay  for  the  basic  principles  of  Humanita- 
rianism. The  FlohenzoUerns,  since  the  days  of  the 
Great  Elector,  also  aided  in  the  good  work.  The  names 
of  Galileo,  Bacon,  Grotius,  Comenius,  Leibnitz,  New- 
ton are  indicative  of  the  new  rise  of  the  ideal  of 
Humanitarianism. 

In  the  18th  century  England  was  the  leader  of  the 
nations.  Here,  as  well  as  in  other  lands,  under  the 
veil  of  building  and  other  corporations,  associations 
had  continued  their  existence  which,  called  themselves 
Societies  of  Masons.  In  the  year  1717  they  succeeded 
in  uniting  four  such  lodges  into  a  Grand  Lodge  and 
in  obtaining  for  this  Grand  Lodge  the  protection  of 
the  reigning  dynasty.  Among  the  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment were  especially  conspicuous  Desaguliers,  a  French 
Reformed  clergyman  and  refugee  in  England,  and 
Anderson,  a  Scottish  dissenting  preacher.  The  last- 
named  was  entrusted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  with,  the 
framing  of  a  constitution.  In  1723  his  proposed  arti- 
cles were  adopted  by  the  official  body  of  ^  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

Its  moral  basis  is  Hnmanitarianisni. 

It  rests  on  three  fundamental  ideas.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being.  This 
idea,  however,  is  not  presented  to  us  in  its  Pauline 
form,  but  in  its  Platonic  statement.  After  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  Platonic  academy  God  is  designated  as 
the  "Omnipotent  Architect  of  the  Universe."  Side  by 
side  with  this  conception  the  God-head  appears  also 
as  the  Father  of  All  Men,  the  Eternal  Light,  the  All 
or  Kosmos.  The  name  "God"  is  also  employed  by 
F"ree  Masons,  especially  in  their  rituals.  The  expres- 
sion "World-Soul"  is  perhaps  the  best  description  of 
the  ideals  held  by  Free  Masons  concerning  the  Deity. 
This  "World-Soul"  is  held  by  Free  Masons  to  be  self- 
conscious. 

Lipon  this  religious  basis  rests  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon, that  is,  of  Wisdom,  whose  erection  everywhere 
is  the  chief  aim  of  the  Masonic  order.  This  leads  to 
the  second  vital  principle  of  Free  Masonry:  Moral 
Freedom.  As  children  of  God  men  fulfill  His  Will 
in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  they  are  equal  to  this  duty 
if  they  earnestly  will  to  do  it. 

The  spark  of  light  which  rests  in  every  thinking 
being  possesses  the  character  of  indestructibility. 
Death  is  not  extinction,  in  the  usual  sense.   As  the 
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death  of  the  bud  is  the  way  to  the  fruit,  so  what  we 
call  death  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  larger 
life.  In  truth  what  we  call  death  is  only  the  birth- 
hour  of  a  higher  and  eternal  existence. 

God,  Freedom,  Immortality,  such  is  the  triad  of  the 
Masonic  conception  of  the  world  order. 

These  basic  ideas  Free  Masonry  seeks  to  make 
actual  among  men,  and  this  leads  to  its  significance 
for  man's  social  and  public  life.  Its  attitude  towards 
the  Church  is  of  immediate  interest-in  this  connection. 
The  discussion  of  creeds  or  denominations  in  a  parti- 
san sense  is  not  permitted  in  the  lodges  because  a  log- 
ical consequence  of  the  fundamental  Masonic  concep- 
tions is  universal  tolerance.  Every  sincere  religious 
conviction  is  respected.  The  only  requirement  is  that 
every  Mason  shall  have  religious  convictions  in  the 
sense  already  indicated  concerning  God,  Duty  and  the 
hope  of  Immortality.  The  accusation  that  Free  Ma- 
sons are  enemies  of  Religion  and  the  Churches  is  with- 
out justification.  Far  from  underrating  the  value  of 
a  true  Christianity  and  of  the  personality  of  Jesus 
Christ,  all  great  Free  Masons,  from  Desaguliers  and 
Anderson,  to  Herder  and  others  of  the  present  day, 
have  expressly  declared  their  loyalty  to  a  genuine 
Christianity. 

Political  questions  also  in  a  partisan  sense  are  for- 
bidden discussion  in  the  lodge.  He  who  would  argue 
from  this  that  Free  Masons  seek  to  overturn  the 
thrones  and  governments  of  the  world  goes  as  far 
astray  from  the  truth  as  he  who  accuses  them  of 
striving  to  destroy  the  altars  of  worship  which  man- 
kind has  reared.  Freemasonry  honors  every  honest 
political  conviction,  liut  it  demands  from  the  State, 
as  from  the  Church,  that  its  basic  law  be  the  law  of 
hvnnanity.  In  accordance  with  this  law  Free  Masonry 
also  takes  position  with  regard  to  Socialism,  whose 
just  claims  it  recognizes,  with  Materialism,  which  it 
rejects,  with  Science  and  Art,  which  it  highly  values. 

The  solidarity  of  Masonry  has  been  seriously  threat- 
ened but  once  in  its  history.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  there  arose  in  Florence,  and  spread  thence 
to  the  Latin,  and  later  to  the  Germanic  and  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  a  school  which  denied  the  current 
conceptions  of  the  origin  of  Masonry,  as  taught  by 
the  English  lodges,  and  falsely  maintained  that  the 
Orders  of  Knighthood  were  the  ideal  parents  of  the 
Masonic  orders.  This  new  system  acquired  impor- 
tance through  weighty  political  alliances  which  secretly 
supported  it.  The  protectorate  of  the  House  of  Stu- 
art, which  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  made 
Florence  its  place  of  residence,  helped  the  Masonic 
Knigl\tly  Order  to  wide  acceptance,  and  if  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  had  again  come  into  possession  of 
the  Stuarts,  the  new  order  might  have  overcome  the 
old-English  system  of  Masonry.  It  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  this  same  House  of  Stuart,  whose  inti- 
mate relations  w^ith  the  Roman  Curia  are  a  matter  of 
history,  that  very  many  of  the  clergy,  and  even  Jesu- 
its, became  "Masonic  Knights."  These  developments, 
which  seriously  threatened  the  unity  of  Free  Masonry, 
led  Lessing,  Herder,  Nicolai,  and  numerous  other 
leading  brethren  of  the  mystic  craft  in  Germany,  to 
take  the  field  in  defense  of  the  real  against  a  sham 
masonry.  With  the  help  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
recognized  in  the  latter  an  intrigue  of  his  opponents, 
the  attempt  to  destroy  Free  Masonry  by  means  of 
Free  Masons  was  defeated.  A  later  echo  of  this  at- 


tempt, which  made  itself  heard  at  the  court  of  the 
Prussian  King  William  the  Second  in  the  so-called 
Rosicrician  movement  was  equally  ineffective. 

In  the  19th  century,  and  to  the  ])resent  day,  the 
Masonic  order  has  conducted  a  warfare  gainst  the 
so-called  Mechanical  theory  of  the  universe,  which 
seeks  to  overthrow  the  Masonic  temple — God,  Duty 
and  Immortality.  The  German  lodges  stand  in  the 
midst  of  this  struggle,  and  hope  to  carry  it  to  a  vic- 
torious conclusion,  in  order  that  Masonry  shall  not 
lose  its  true  hold  on  the  nature  of  things,  but  may 
develop  hereafter  in  ever  enlarging  degree  its  benefi- 
cent activities. 

The  larger  political  and  public  life  of  Germany  has 
drawn  attention  once  more  to  Free  Masonry,  and  the 
German  lodges  are  more  numerous  than  ever  before. 
States  have  come  into  being 'and  \ disappeared  again, 
overturns  of  all  kinds  have  been  "witnessed,  but  the 
ideal  of  Humanitarianisin  and  its  bearers  have  outlived 
all  the  shocks  and  changes  of  time. 

In  this  large  way  the  essayist  Keller  has  treated 
the  topic  assigned  to  him.  His  presentation  is  not 
without  defects.  The  historical  origins  of  Free  Ma- 
sonry especially  might  have  been  more  fully  devel- 
o])ed.  Great  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  ori- 
gins of  the  order.  Keller  finds  them  in  the  Greek- 
Platonic  academies.  But  he  does  not  give  his  authori- 
ties for  this  view  in  sufficient  detail,  simply  referring 
to  his  previously  published  writings  on  this  subject.  But 
not  every  one  has  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sult these,  and  the  author  should  treat  this  part  of  his 
subject  with  more  circumstantiality  in  another  edition 
of  his  prize  essay.  Beyond  question  Keller  has  rightly 
characterized  the*  point  of  view  which,  at  the  present 
hour  is  current  in  the  Masonic  world  as  Hiimanitari- 
anism.  On  the  portal  of  the  largest  Grand  Lodge  in 
Berlin  is  graven  the  word  "Humanitati."  Even  if  the 
homes  of  the  other  seven  grand  lodges  of  Germany, 
and  of  the  five  independent  lodges  do  not  display  ex- 
ternally this  sentiment,  it  is  yet  the  common  goal  of 
their  endeavors.  There  are  50,000  Free  Masons  in 
Germany.  In  the  spiritual  disorganization  of  the 
present  day  it  is  surely  of  no  little  importance  that  a 
common  and  ideal  conception  of  the  universe  be  held 
by  so  large  a  body.  May  this  account  of  the  history 
and  aims  of  the  order  contribute  to  a  better  appreci- 
ation of  its  lofty  purpose  and  growing  influence  for 
good,  not  only  in  Germany  but  throughout  the  world. 

THE  HOME 


Washington  the  Human 

Though  George  Washington  was  esteemed  by  many 
as  austere  and  unapproachable,  there  was  seldom  a 
time  that  winsome  Nellie  Custis  could  not  force  a 
smile  from  him.  It  was  necessary  for  her  to  stand 
on  tiptoe,  we  are  told,  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  and  hold- 
ing affectionately  to  the  button  of  his  coat  she  in  this 
way  poured  out  to  him  the  little  joys  and  tragedies  of 
her  young  life.  Sometimes  it  was  to  coax  him  into 
allowing  her  to  go  to  a  ball,  or  again  it  was  to  confide 
blushingly  some  little  romance,  but  most  often  it  was 
to  beg  for  a  new  gown  or  gay  ribbon,  and  of  these 
requests  there  was  never  a  refusal. 

Washington  Irving  (at  least  Edith  Tunis  Sale  in 
"Old-Time  Belles  and  Cavaliers"  credits  the  anecdote 
to  him)  illustrates  very  aptly  the  relationship  that 
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existed  between  Nellie  Custis  and  her  grandparents. 
"She  was  romantic."  the  paragraph  reads,  "and  fond 
of  wandering  in  the  moonlight  alone  in  the  woods. 
INIrs.  Washington  thought  this  unsafe,  and  forced  from 
her  a  promise  that  she  would  not  visit  the  woods  again 
unaccompanied,  but  she  was  brought  one  evening  into 
the  drawing-room  where  her  grandmother,  seated  in 
her  armchair,  began,  in  the  presence  of  the  general, 
a  severe  reproof.  Poor  Nellie  was  reminded  of  her 
promise  and  taxed  with  her  delinquency.  She  admit- 
ted her  fault  and  essayed  no  excuse,  moving  to  retire 
from  the  room.  She  was  just  closing  the  door  when 
she  overheard  Washington  attempting  in  a  low  voice 
to  intercede  in  her  behalf.  'My  dear,'  he  observed,  'I 
would  say  no  more — perhaps  she  was  not  alone.' 

"His  intercession  stopped  Miss  Nellie  in  her  retreat. 
She  reopened  the  door  and  advanced  up  to  the  general 
with  a  firm  step.  'Sir,'  said  she,  'you  brought  me  up 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  when  I  told  grandmamma  I 
was  alone,  I  hope  you  will  believe  I  was  alone.' 

"Washington  made  one  of  his  most  magnanimous 
bows.  'My  child.'  he  replied,  'I  beg  your  pardon.'  " — 
The  Continent. 


The  Rocking  Stone  of  Tandil 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  1911,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  natural  phenomena  in  the  world,  the 
great  rocking  stone  of  Tandil,  situated  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  lost  its  balance  and  fell,  a  ponderous 
mass,  into  the  valley  below. 

There  are  several  of  these  curious  stones  scattered 
about  the  w^orld,  but  this  one  was  by  far  the  largest, 
its  weight  having  been  seven  hundred  tons.  Yet,  sq 
delicately  was  it  poised  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
that  it  rocked  in  the  wind,  and  the  finger  of  a  child 
could  cause  it  to  sway  back  and  forth.  A  walnut 
placed  at  exactly  the  proper  point  could  be  cracked  to 
perfection.  So  firmly  fixed  and  so  perfectly  balanced 
was  this  huge  boulder,  that  when  one  of  the  earliest 
dictators  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Rosas  by  name, 
wishing  to  test  its  wonderful  balance,  harnessed  more 
than  one  hundred  oxen  to  it,  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
lodge it.  It  was  shaped  like  a  mushroom,  and  of 
quartz-like  structure,  and  the  geological  books  tell  us 
that  it  was  probably  placed  in  its  perilous  position  by 
glacial  action. 

For  many  years  it  belonged  to  the  wealthy  San- 
tamarina  family,  but,  recognizing  the  possibility  of  its 
being  dislodged  by  the  blasting  at  the  Tandil  quarries, 
the  family  deeded  the  rocking  stone,  together  with 
the  base  of  the  hill  and  its  immediate  surroundings, 
to  the  municipality  of  Tandil,  but  even  these  precau- 
tions proved  futile,  for,  although  they  succeeded  in 
preventing  quarrying  operations  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  the  blasting  from  other  neighboring  quarries 
eventually  dislodged  it.  Thousands  of  picture  post- 
cards of  this  genuine  wonder  of  the  world  have  been 
sold,  and  every  year  hundreds  of  visitors,  in  order  to 
see  it,  made  the  long  journey  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  by  rail  from  Buenos  Aires,  the  great  South 
American  metropolis. 

— Eva  Cannon  Brooks. 

May  St.  Nicholas. 
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Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

XIII 
OBADIAH 

Text:   My  country  right,  to  keep  it  right;  my  country 
wrong,  to  make  it  right. 

Obadiah,  judged  by  length,  is  the  smallest  of  the 
prophet  books.  Judged  by  his  spirit  Obadiah  is  the 
worst  of  the  prophets.  Ethically  his  message  is  one 
that  comes  as  a  warning  and  not  as  an  encouragement. 
We  may  take  him  as  the  type  of  a  prophet  who  repre- 
sents a  spirit  that  is  lamentable.  He  manifests  a  tribal 
conceit  that  is  deplorable  and  that  ive  must  get  rid  of. 
This  book  which  has  little  literary  value  and  less  spir- 
itual inspiration  has  kept  the  scholars  busy  for  a  long 
while.  The  battle  between  the  advocates  of  the  textual 
inerrancy  and  higher  criticism  might  well  be  concen- 
trated about  Obadiah. 

There  is  not  much  trouble  in  fixing  his  date.  He 
was  probably  carried  off  with  the  first  deportation  in 
597  IB.  C.  He  may  have  been  a  priestly  student  of 
Jeremiah,  with  whom  his  prophecy  is  closely  affiliated, 
the  first  few  verses  being  almost  a  literal  quotation. 
The  method  of  most  of  these  prophets  was  to  take  a 
view  of  the  world,  declare  the  doom  of  the  surround- 
ing countries  and  then  drive  the  lesson  home  as  to 
Jerusalem.  Jeremiah  pronounced  the  doom  of  Edom 
and  the  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  passionate  tirade  against 
the  same  people.  Not  much  more  is  known  about 
Edom  than  that  it  was  for  centuries  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Jerusalem.  The  antagonism  reaches  back  into  folk- 
lore, to  the  tale  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  According  to  the 
story,  Esau  was  the  twin  brother  of  Jacob  and  they 
quarreled  in  their  mother's  womb."  Esau  means 
"ruddy"  or  "hairy."  Jacob  means  "the  supplanter." 
The  Jewish  ethnic  fabric  is  based  upon  Jacob,  the 
Father  of  Israel,  and  Esau  and  his  descendants,  the 
Edomites,  were  always  a  source  of  trouble.  We  can 
get  behind  this  folk-lore  when  we  come  to  study  the 
families  of  the  world.  The  Mohammedan  religion  is 
based  on  Esau  folk-lore,  the  Arabian  glory  is  vested 
in  Esau,  and  tradition  has  many  beautiful  legends 
about  him.  This  conflict  between  the  twin  brothers, 
Jacob  and  Esau,  is  an  indication  of  tribal  jealousy  and 
war. 

Obadiah  may  have  written  other  things  but  they  are 
not  known.  So  here  is  a  point  from  which  we  may 
discuss  race  prejudice  and  bring  down  to  date  the 
value  of  patriotism.  In  this  period  the  Empire  of 
Babylon  reached  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  borders  of  Egypt — a 
mighty  empire.  The  Persian  Empire  which  came 
later  covered  a  still  larger  territory.  Babylon  swept 
the  northern  Asiatic  world.  Edom  was  the  territory 
lying  south  of  the  Palestine  dominion.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  we  probably  would  not  have  known  anything 
about  Edom  if  the  Jews  had  not  hated  it  so.  They 
defeated  Providence  by  keeping  their  foes  alive  on 
the  wings  of  poetic  justice.  Here  we  find  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  family  feud  among  nations,  a  most  humil- 
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iating  revelation  of  the  weakness  and  bhndness  of 
poor,  liuman  nature.  The  Edomites  were  not  the 
castaways  that  the  Jews  would  have  us  believe,  not  the 
despised,  neglected  and  deserted  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
story  of  Ishmael  indicates,  because  they  had  in  their 
blood  that  which  in  due  time  bloomed  into  Moham- 
medanism, which  is  enough  to  destroy  the  Bible  theory 
of  the  hopelessness  of  Edom.  Let  us  be  just  to  the 
Mohammedans.  Mohammedanism  has  been  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  history  of  the  world — a  great  mono- 
theistic faith,  and  it  today  occupies  immense  territory. 

The  first  lesson  from  this  l)ook  is  that  Obadiah  was 
"barking  up  the  wrong  tree."  Edom  was  not  so  much 
worse  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Another  lesson  is 
its  revelation  of  the  viciousness  and  the  danger  of 
false  patriotism.  George  Eliot  said  that  "Patriotism 
is  the  virtue  of  small  minds,"  and  it  has  also  been  said 
that  "Patriotism  is  the  last  resort  of  rogues."  We 
are  right  now  threatened  by  the  danger  of  the  Obadiah 
spirit.  Do  we  want  to  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
more  acres  than  any  other  country,  longer  rivers, 
higher  mountaines  and  better  soil  ?  We  did  not  make 
any  of  these  things.  Our  admiration  should  be 
awakened  to  contemplate  the  rarer,  higher  and  better 
things  developed  among  us.  We  sing 
"I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills," 
but  so  also  can  the  Norwegian  sing.  The  things  we 
have  that  are  peculiarly  our  own  are  those  high  and 
sweet  reaches  of  human  nature  that  may  be  typified 
by  Washington  and  Lincoln.  It  is  a  dangerous  pa- 
triotism that  puts  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  the  back- 
grovmd.  Gradually  we  will  learn  to  group  around 
these  two  names  the  names  of  those  who  count  for 
something,  not  alone  in  the  United  States  but  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  W'hat  have  we  in  such  persons. 
Not  Yankees,  not  Americans, — Lincoln  is  a  solid  fea- 
ture in  the  American  landscape  but  he  is  just  plain 
man.  He  belongs  to  the  centuries  and  the  nations. 
The  world  has  adopted  Lincoln.  There  is  probably 
not  a  face  of  any  man  in  any  age  that  would  be  recog- 
nized by  so  many  people  as  the  face  of  Lincoln. 
Travelers  in  Siberia  find  it ;  wood-choppers  in  North- 
ern Russia  know  it ;  and  tourists  in  Sicily  and  Hun- 
gary or  even  India  come  across  the  pictured  face  of 
Lincoln  more  often  than  that  of  any  other  person  in 
history. 

True  patriotism  is  something  more  than  racial  pride. 
It  is  r6oted  in  the  word  "Patria."  We  will  go  where 
we  belong  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  world's  progress. 
No  nation  of  the  earth  has  a  quit  claim  deed  on  any 
section  of  the  world.  There  is  something  pathetic  in 
the  history  which  shows  us  that  Providence  has  some- 
thing else  in  view  than  to  pet  us  or  to  foster  our 
conceit  in  our  own  development. 

Edom  was  not  hurt  by  the  narrowness  and  selfish- 
ness of  Obadiah.  True,  Edom  went  to  rack  and  ruin 
but  Jerusalem  did  not  do  much  better.  The  things 
that  survive  are  not  racial.  The  universal  is  beauti- 
ful, that  which  is  special  is  bad.  So  after  all  Obadiah 
is  not  a  negligible  bit  of  literature. 

QUESTIONS  ON  OBADIAH 

1.  What  kind  of  a  prophet  is  Obadiah? 

2.  In  what  can  you  trace  the  influence  of  his  teacher? 

3.  With  such  a  teacher  why  did  he  not  become  greater? 

4.  What  does  the  storj'  of  Jacob  and  Esau  illustrate? 

5.  What  do  you  know  of  Mohammedanism? 

6.  Why  did  that  religion  become  great? 

7.  When  is  patriotism  dangerous? 

8.  What  will  give  us  true  patriotism? 

9.  What  is  the  lesson  of  Obadiah? 


The  Study  Table 


Two  French  Books 

Two  interesting  French  books,  literally  and  very 
wonderfully  translated  by  Katharine  Prescott,  come 
from  the  Lamb  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
One  is  "The  Illustrious  Dames  of  the  Court  of  the 
Valois  Kings,"  by  Pierre  De  Bourdeille,  with  remarks 
and  essays  by  C.  A.  Saint-Beuve.  Pierre  De  Bour- 
deille's  mother  was  one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  to 
Margaret  de  Valois,  and  he  grew  up  at  court,  late  in 
life  writing  many  books,  among  them  these  impres- 
sions of  the  fair  ladies  of  the  times  he  knew  so  inti- 
mately. It  is  amusing  to  note  what  efifect  royalty  has 
upon  him.  All  princesses  are  noble,  beautiful  and 
virtuous.  Even  Catharine  de  Medici  is  excused  for 
many  of  her  misdeeds.  The  book  is  full  of  anecdotes, 
some  questionable  but  all  interesting  when  we  realize 
the  lack  of  morals  in  that  age. 

The  other  book,  "The  Ruin  of  a  Princess,  as  told 
by  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Madaine  Elizabeth  (the 
sister  of  Louis  XVI),  and  Clery,  the  Valet  de  Cham- 
bre  of  the  King,"  is  no  less  interesting.  But  while 
the  former  is  colored  by  the  writer's  point  of  view, 
the  letters  of  Madame  Eli?abeth  are  those  of  a  good 
woman  who  sees  with  clear  vision  the  coming  of  the 
Revolution,  but  stands  by  her  brother,  the  King,  and 
her  sister-in-law,  Marie  Antoinette.  She  tells  of  the 
goodness  and  the  weakness  of  Louis  XVI,  of  the  good 
traits  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  gives  many  details  of 
their  family  life.  Madame  Royale  relates  incidents 
of  the  dreadful  days  in  the  Tower  of  the  Temple  and 
of  the  death  of  her  brother,  the  Dauphin,  which  seems 
to  prove,  in  spite  of  the  belief  of  many  to  the  con- 
trary, that  he  did  not  escape  from  the  Tower. 

Grace  Gale  Crawford. 


THE  OUTLAW 


"I  banish  you." — Coriolanus  to  the  Romans. 
Deep  in  the  greenwood  of  my  heart 

Is  my  abiding-place : 
I  cloak  my  soul  at  feast  and  mart ; 
I  mask  my  face. 

Outlawed — but  not  alone — for  Truth 

Is  outlawed,  too, 
You  cannot  banish  us,  proud  world; 

We  banish  you. 

Go  by,  go  by,  with  all  your  din, 

Your  dust,  your  greed,  your  guile. 

Your  pomp,  your  gold ;  you  cannot  win 
From  her  one  smile. 

She  sings  to  me  in  a  lonely  place. 

She  takes  my  trembling  hand; 
I  gaze  into  her  lovely  face, 

And  understand. 

Outlawed — but  not  alone — for  Love 

Is  outlawed,  too. 
You  cannot  banish  us,  proud  world : 

We  banish  you. 

Now  which  is  outcast,  which  alone? 

Around  us  fall  and  rise 
Murmurs  of  leaf  and  fern,  the  moan 

Of  paradise. 

Outlawed?    Then  hills  and  glens  and  streams 

Are  outlawed,  too. 
Proud  world,  from  our  immortal  dreams, 
We  banish  you. 
The  Tmthseeker.  —Alfred  Noyes. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


A  NEW  WAR  AGAINST 
POVERTY 


This  latest  war,  started  by  the  Fabian 
Society,  is  making  a  great  sensation  in 
England.  It  has  for  its  basis  the  de- 
mand for  a  living  wage.  That  it  does 
not  greatly  frighten  the  capitalist  en- 
emy is  shown  by  the  fact — naively 
boasted  of  in  the  Labour  Leader — that 
the  bishops  "in  solemn  conclave"  have 
endorsed  it.  The  organ  of  Winston 
Churchill,  the  imperialistic  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  has  also  endorsed  it. 
So  have  many  other  personages  of  whom 
am-  group  of  bourgeois  reformers  might 
be  proud. 

The  Labour  Leader  (which  is  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party)  eloquently  maintains  that  the 
state  ought  to  guarantee  that  employ- 
ers "shall  at  least  reward  labor  by 
life."  An  opinion  that  is  unanswerable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  capitalist,  the 
slave  owner,  or  even  the  proprietor  of 
horses  and  dogs. 

In  a  word,  this  is  a  war  against  abso- 
lute poverty,  the  unprofitable  misery  of 
the  poorest  class.  It  is  not  a  war  against 
relative  poverty  or  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  good  things  of  life.  In  or- 
der that  the  rich  may  be  made  richer, 
the  poor  are  to  be  made  a  little  less 
poor.  And  as  this  is  the  best  we  can 
ever  expect  to  get  from  non-Socialists, 
here's  luck  to  the  new  crusade ! 

William  English  Walling. 

The  Masses. 


FROM  BECKY  SHARP  TO  WALL- 
INGFORD 


In  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  under 
the  above  title,  there  appears  a  timely 
criticism  of  the  books  of  the  "J.  Rufus 
Wallingford  and  Blackie  Daw"  type, 
which  it  seems  wholesome  to  "pass  on" 
as  far  as  possible.  The  portrayal  of 
such  characters  has  no  place  in  valued 
literature,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
only  class  liable  to  read  such  stuff  to 
any  extent — those  with  young,  impres- 
sionable, unformed  nvinds,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  educationally  bad.  Says 
the  Post-Standard: 


"The  appearance  of  a  new  book  of 
the  doings  of  J.  Rufus  Wallingford  and 
Blackie  Daw  throws  a  peculiar  sidelight 
upon  current  tendencies  in  literature  and 
the  drama. 

These  two  accomplished  and  fascinat- 
ing blackguards  present  in  their  own 
persons  a  rather  commonly  accepted 
ideal  of  success.  They  prey  upon 
credulity.  They  profit  by  the  desire 
of  other  men  to  gain  profits  dishonestly. 

In  the  last  of  the  series  of  Walling- 
ford books,  J.  Rufus  and  Blackie  con- 
tinue their  triumphant  career,  gaining 
oodles  of  wealth  at  every  turn  and  leav- 
ing behind  them  a  blackened  trail.  It 


will  be  said  that  this  is  a  form  of  humor 
and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  it  seri- 
ously. It  need  not  be  taken  seriously 
except  for  the  one  important  fact  that 
it  is  taken  seriously  and  holds  up  to 
favor  a  line  of  behavior  for  which  sym- 
pathy is  more  and  more  commonly  de- 
manded in  current  literature.    *    *  * 

"We  have  gone  a  long  distance  from 
the  ideals  which  impelled  the  older 
school  of  writers.  Not  alone  vice,  but 
jealousy,  stinginess,  hypocrisy  and  the 
various  degrees  of  folly  have  their 
punishment  in  the  older  drama  and  fic- 
tion. In  the  case  of  that  most  interest- 
ing villainess  in  English  literature, 
Becky  Sharpe,  the  author  of  the  book, 
is  fairly  malicious  in  his  attitude 
towards  his  heroine,  while  in  East 
Lynne,  over  which  so  many  have  wept, 
pitiless  ruin  falls  upon  the  head  of  the 
flighty  woman  who  allows  a  fancied 
slight  on  the  part  of  her  husband  to 
drive  her  into  the  arms  of  a  designing 
villain. 

Which  of  these  two  points  of  view  is 
the  true  one?  Is  the  fate  of  Becky 
Sharpe  or  the  triumph  of  J.  Rufus  Wal- 
lingford the  typical  fate  of  the  enemy 
of  society?  One  need  not  submit  that 
question  to  a  jury  of  Sunday  school 
teachers  to  come  at  the  answer  to  it. 
Plenty  of  men  and  women  have  made 
fortunes  dishonestly  and  kept  out  of 
jail,  but  the  business  of  the  get-rich- 
quick  promoter,  of  the  polite  blackmailer 
and  of  the  whole  army  of  persons  who 
live  by  their  wits  and  prey  upon  the 
cupidity  and  credulity  of  the  public,  is 
an  unsafe  business.  Those  who  follow 
it  live  under  a  cloud.  Sooner  or  later, 
for  most  of  them,  cleverness  makes  a 
slip  and  the  law  has  them.  The  tri- 
umph of  J.  Rufus  is  not  a  safe  prece- 
dent for  persons  in  search  of  happiness." 
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QREGG  j^HORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
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MARK  TWAIN'S  TIMELY  WISH 


Mark  Twain  was  a  good  sailor  and 
he  often  spent  happy  weeks  cruising 
with  his  old  friend,  H.  H.  Rogers,  in 
his  steam  yacht,  the  Kanawha.  Once 
they  were  caught  south  of  Cuba  in  a 
heavy  sea,  the  effect  of  a  long-drawn 
and  violent  gale.  The  Caribbean  was 
heaving  at  its  worst.  For  once  in  his 
life  Mark  Twain  was  upset  by  the  roll- 
ing and  pitching  of  the  ship.  He  leaned 
over  the  lee  rail  and  clung  desperately. 
"Mr.  Clemens,  can't  I  get  you  some- 
thing?" asked  a  steward,  solicitously. 
"Yes,"  Mark  drawled  earnestly — "Yes, 
get  me  a  little  island'." — From  Little 
Stories  About  Mark  Twain. 

PROCTOR  ACADEMY 
Andover,  N.  H. 

A  school  for  boys  and  grlrls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracinfi:  air.  Central  heating:  and 
lifhtine  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantages. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  College  Preparatory, 
Agrricultural.  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  {250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogrue 
and  full  information  address 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.    References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST" 
Saneca    -    -    South  Carolina 
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The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 

Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 
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CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  III.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 


Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Hione  Oakland  474 


Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  In  the  Country. 

OC/Ji  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum 


Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Founded  1904 

Aims  at  thorough  and  scientific 
scholarship ;  emphasizes  the  ap- 
plication of  religious  ideals  to  mu- 
nicipal and  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual life;  gives  complete  prepara- 
tion for  the  modern  ministry  and 
social  service.  It  works  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Divinity  Schools 
and  affords  an  unusually  wide 
choice  of  courses.  Open  to  both 
sexes. 

The  year  begins  August  19,  1913. 
Write  for  the  Register  and  com- 
plete information  to  th^  President. 


EARL  MORSE  WILBUR.  D.  D., 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


UNITY  HYMNS  AND 
CHORALS 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Edited  by 

Frederick  L.  Hosmer  and 

William  C.  Gannett 

-* 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
 CHICAGO  

THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 

A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  of 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  12>^x85^  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING 
700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


CO. 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 


We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  >vill  be  Had 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containing  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :■:  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 

Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


UNITY  Thursday,  May  29. 

Removal  Notice 

FORCED  TO  MOVE 

The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street,, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  480 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

GEO.  E.  CAUOHEY.  Manager 


Prompt  Service      -      Best  Workmanship 

4532  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 

PHONE  DREXEL  1433 


O.  Huppcnbauer  G.  A.  GunggoII  P.  J.  Hiselman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS,  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincennes  Ave. 
PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTittlCS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  in  this  parage. 
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June  in  the  grass! 
Dasies  and  buttercups,  lo,  they  surpass 
Coined  gold  of  kings;  and  for  greendom,  the  rose, 
Bloom  of  the  month,  see  how  stately  she  goes; 
Blow,  winds,  and  waft  me  the  breathings  of 
flowers: 

June's  in  her  bowers. 

June  overhead! 
All  the  birds  know  it,  for  swift  they  have  sped 
Northward,  and  now  they  are  singing  like  mad; 
June  is  full-tide  for  them,  June  makes  them  glad. 
Hark,  the  bright  choruses  greeting  the  day — 

Sorrow,  away! 

June  in  the  heart! 
Dormant  dim  dreamings  awake  and  upstart. 
Blood  courses  quicker,  some  sprite  in  my  feet 
Makes   rhythm  of   motion,    makes  wayfaring 
sweet; 

So,  outward  or  inward,  the  meaning  is  clear; 
Summer  is  here. 

—RICHARD  BURTON. 
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WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  DOMESTIC 


Telephone  Yards  5166 

Main  Office  and  Storagre  Yards: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


FOR 


Ice  Cream 


Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rcl  St 


PRINTING 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  all  those 
requiring:  FIrst-Class  Printing;  and 
Bngfraving;  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing 

HnilCP^  l<3l  East  39tK  street 


Milwaukee  -  Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

College  Courses  lead  to  Bachelors'  De- 
grees. Home  Economics  Course*  for 
teachers.  Seminary  admits  to  Eastern 
and  Western  Colleges.  Music,  directed 
by  Emil  Liebling ;  diploma.  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Gymnastics  and  Athletics.  Com- 
bines advantages  of  city  and  country. 

MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN,  President 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
these  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 
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Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 

A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 

RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 


Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  section  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usinii. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT.  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OrFICE: 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  Monroe  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pree. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street.  CHICAGO 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 


INCORPORATED 


FRANK  R.  PRIEVE,  rresident 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Pbffse  Osklssfl  3776 


Sky-Lights  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


Do  Your  Rugs  Need  Cleaning? 

Rugs  and  Carpets  Cleaned  by  Compressed 

Air  and  Renovated  —  Oriental  Rugs  Naptha  Cleanedv  - 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  RUOS 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 


SCHUMANN  A.  CO 

3954  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVENUE 


DREXEL     MARKET  HOUSE 

Fred  Welberry— Robt.  H.  Ramm 
GROCERIES,  MEATS  AND  VEGETABLES 
3958  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 

Telephone,  Drexel  115  Telephone,  Auto  73-096 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
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TO  A  BABY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


Coming  like  the  morning  star 
From  unfathomed  realms  afar; 
Flower  of  mingled  sowings  vast 
In  the  generations  past; 
Promise  of  a  strength  and  peace 
Which  shall  day  by  day  increase, — 
Baby!  heir  of  all  the  tarth 
Art  thcu,  by  thy  very  birth! 

Never  in  a  happier  day 
Came  a  child  on  earth  to  stay: 
All  the  comforts  toil  has  wrought, 
All  the  beauty  art  has  brought, 
Grace  of  every  poet's  song, — 
All  to  thee  by  right  belong; 
While  each  year  now  counts  as  ten 
In  new  benefits  to  men. 

Walking  where  the  light  allures, 
Wisdom,  little  one!  be  yours 
To  distill  in  coming  years 
Further  balm  for  human  fears, 
Adding  thy  few  hopeful  grains 
To  the  harvest  Love  attains, 
Leaving  earthly  paths  more  sweet 
In  the  passing  of  thy  feet. 

James  Harcourt  West. 


of  religion  if  it  is  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  thought- 
ful. 


A  correspondent  asks  Unity  to  give  the  address  of 
The  Christian  Life  that  issued  the  notable  Commem- 
oration Number,  celebrating  the  centennial  of  Unitar- 
ian freedom  in  England  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Unity.  We  regret  the  omission  of  this  information 
and  gladly  supply  it  here :  The  Christian  Life,  5  Fet- 
terlane,  London  E.  C. 


In  a  recent  competitive  examination  of  high  school 
students  in  which  three  hundred  and  twelve  applicants 
contested,  representing  eighteen  high  schools  in  Chi- 
cago and  thirty-three  outside  of  the  city,  nine  scholar- 
ships at  the  University  of  $120  each  and  twenty-eight 
honorable  mentions,  were  awarded.  The  examina- 
tions inckuled  tests  in  Latin,  Physics,  English,  History, 
German,  Mathematics,  Romance,  Reading  and  ef¥ect- 
ive  speaking. 


A  significant  volume  to  lawyers  entitled  "Cases  on 
Constitutional  Law,"  is  soon  to  appear  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press  from  the  hand  of  James 
Parker  Hall,  Dean  of  the  Law  School.  He  is  also 
the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Cen- 
tre Corporation, — an  appropriate  combination.  Re- 
ligion must  make  common  cause  with  law  if  it  is  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  growing  mind  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  and  none  the  less  must  law  rec- 
ognize its  highest  expression  in  terms  and  principles 


The  Senior  Class  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  it 
seems  from  a  recent  bulletin,  is  to  present  to  the  Uni- 
versity, as  a  class  gift,  a  bronze  miniature  of  the  cam- 
pus to  be  mounted  on  a  suitable  pedestal  on  the  lawn. 
It  would  seem  as  though  this  is  rather  an  unnecessary 
piece  of  expense.  Why  not  mount  a  placard  with  the 
legend:  "He  who  would  know  the  Campus  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  will  please  look  around.  Here 
it  is !"  We  believe  that  in  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
summer  or  winter,  spring  or  fall,  the  thing  itself  will 
be  more  interesting  than  a  bronze  counterfeit  of  the 
same. 


The  LTnited  Charities  of  Chicago  has  recently 
been  under  the  fire  of  the  critics.  The  charge  has 
been  extravagant  expenditure  in  the  management,  or, 
rather,  unnecessary  elaboration  of  machinery,  "too 
much  red  tape."  No  more  respectful  recognition  of 
the  people's  right  to  investigate,  and  of  the  institu- 
tion's readiness  to  receive  instruction,  could  be  of- 
fered than  the  election  of  Professor  Charles  R. 
Henderson,  the  head  of  the  Practical  Sociology  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  president 
of  the  United  Charities  Board.  Professor  Hender- 
son is  recognized  at  once  by  all  who  know  him  as 
being  a  man  not  only  profoundly  versed  but  as  pro- 
foundly devoted  to  rendering  academic  conclusions  in 
terms  of  public  weal  and  civic  progress.  Professor 
Henderson  is  a  man  cast  in  Lincoln-like  molds  and 
he  comes  to  his  resemblance  by  right  of  physical  de- 
scent as  well  as  of  spiritual  affiliation.  The  United 
Charities  of  Chicago  reported  last  year  a  budget  of 
$271,000,  a  great  sum  thrown  into  a  great  need.  How 
to  reduce  the  need,  not  to  increase  the  subscriptions, 
is  the  finest  problem  to  which,  our  friend,  everybody's 
friend.  Professor  Henderson  is  to  apply  himself. 


Of  the  many  centennial  celebrations  that  are  oc- 
curring this  year  in  the  history  of  progressive  thought 
and  modern  development,  there  is  scarcely  one  more 
quaint  and  suggestive  than  the  Centenary  of  Ll^nitar- 
ianism  in  India.  It  seems  from  a  circular  at  hand, 
that  Mr.  William  Roberts,  after  a  careful  first  hand 
study  of  the  Jewish  Scripture,  came  to  a  Unitarian 
understanding  of  the  same  and  out  of  his  own  re- 
sources of  mind  and  purse,  he  built  a  chapel  in  Kil- 
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pauk,  Madras,  in  which  to  preach,  his  new  found  gos- 
pel. In  due  time  the  chapel  was  reinforced  with  a 
parsonage.  In  1862  the  original  William  Roberts 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  he  provided  for 
his  chapel,  and  a  youngest  son  by  the  same  name,  took 
up  his  father's  work,  which  continued  until  1902  when 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  he  laid  'down  his  work. 
After  twenty  years  of  lay  service  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dall  of  blessed 
memory,  missionary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation to  India,  and  still  another  son.  Rev.  S.  T.  Rob- 
erts, continued  the  work  of  father  and  grandfather 
until  1905,  and  now  D.  H.  Roberts,  Honorable  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Purse- 
walkum,  Madras,  appeals  to  the  Unitarian  friends 
everywhere  for  help  to  continue  the  work  of  his  an- 
cestors and  the  cause  of  the  Unitarian  friends  in  the 
land  of  the  Hindus.  He  solicits  correspondence  at 
the  above  address. 


Another  Unitarian  Tempest  in  Boston 

T.  W.  Higginson,  in  one  of  his  pungent,  fact  laden 
essays,  has  written  upon  the  conservatism  of  college 
men,  in  which  he  argues  that  the  universities  have 
generally  been  on  the  wrong  side  or  at  least  on  the 
halting  side  of  all  reforms  during  the  heroic  periods 
of  the  same.  Of  course,  what  is  true  of  the  cultured 
is  still  more  sadly  true  of  the  "pious,"  using  that  term 
to  represent  the  guardians  of  organized  and  instituted 
religion.  The  priests,  to  whom  we  give  an  honorable 
place  in  the  life  of  the  race,  have  been  proverbially 
backward  looking  and  backward  pulling  elements  in 
human  thought.  The  "deacons"  have  always  been  the 
menace  and  the  torture  of  the  thinking  parsons  and 
the  "objectors"  are  proverbially  found  in  the  "Amen 
corners"  of  our  churches. 

A  characteristic  and  altogether  regrettable  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle  has  recently  been  developed 
among  the  Unitarian  representatives  in  Boston.  Alas ! 
this  is  none  the  less  deplorable  or  surprising  because  it 
is  the  last  of  many  such  evidences  of  timidity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  rightfully  boast  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  culture,  integrity,  academic  maturity  and 
"blue  blood"  of  Boston.  Some  years  ago  some  of  the 
younger  and  livelier  element  in  the  Unitarian  ministry 
clamored  for  a  deeper  study  and  a  more  active  propa- 
gation of  religion  as  applied  to  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  day,  and  so  the  "Department  of  So- 
cial and  Public  Service"  was  organized  and  a  place 
was  made  for  this  branch  of  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation work  in  the  great  Anniversary  Week  of  the 
Boston  calendar.  Establishing  a  custom,  which  was 
becoming  a  tradition,  this  organization  was  wont  to 
hold  a  significant  meeting  on  the  Sunday  evening  in- 
troducing the  "May  Meetings"  in  the  Arlington  Street 
Church,  which  is  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Unitarian- 


ism  in  America,  so  far  as  the  Unitarian  faith  and 
movement  can  achieve  or  tolerate  a  cathedral.  It  is 
the  church  that  conserves  the  sacred  traditions  of 
Channing,  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett,  the  Wares,  Brooke 
Hereford,  and  the  pulpit  is  now  graced  by  one  who 
worthily  wears  the  name  of  Fotheringh.am,  another 
name  to  conjure  by  in  Boston.  The  church  is  beautiful 
in  architecture,  popular  and  wealthy  in  its  standing. 
In  every  way  it  was  fitting  that  this  great  new  move- 
ment that  is  transferring  religious  discussions  and  re- 
ligious practice  from  a  theological  to  a  sociological 
basis  and  inspiration,  should  here  find  its  freest  and 
fullest  expression  during  the  annual  "coming  up  of 
the  tribes"  to  this  Unitarian  Jerusalem.  Of  course 
the  fitting  program  for  this  Department  of  Social  and 
Public  Service  involved  the  discussion  of  the  high 
questions  found  on  the  skirmishing  line  of  progress 
and  of  course  high,  questions  on  those  lines  are  always 
hot  questions.  This  year  the  guardians  of  the  Ar- 
lington Street  Church,  halted,  hesitated  and,  as  is  the 
psychological  law  under  such  circumstances,  for  a 
time  evaded.  They  offered  secondary  excuses,  but 
finally  frankly  faced  the  issue  and  finally  declined  the 
use  of  the  church,  and  advised  these  young  agitators 
to  seek  some  more  fitting  place  and  perhaps  time. 
They  withheld  their  church  on  the  score  that  they 
deemed  something  more  relii^ious  the  fitting  thing  for 
Sunday  evening.  There  has  been  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  hot  words  and  perhaps  unjustifiable  re- 
crimination and  misunderstandings.  Arrangement  was 
promptly  made  by  which  the  meeting  was  held  at 
Ford's  Hall,  a  place  of  meeting  under  the  Baptist  con- 
trol and  with  Baptist  afiiliations.  Honorable  and  rep- 
resentative speakers  in  the  interest  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage, Single  Tax  and  Socialism  were  heard.  Of 
course,  they  spoke  to  a  greatly  augmented  audience, 
one  with  quickened  ears,  more  alert  minds  and  with 
a  greater  zeal  in  the  "high  propaganda  of  civic 
righteousness." 

All  this  is  only  one  more  incident  in  the  history  of 
advance  in  every  age  and  cause.  The  only  surprising 
thing  about  it  is,  to  those  who  live  beyond  the  boun- 
daries, that  such  a  thing  should  happen  in  Boston 
and  among  the  Unitarians,  the  "emancipated"  proteges 
of  Harvard  College. 

But  to  the  initiated  on  the  inside  there  is  nothing 
very  surprising  about  this.  It  is  Boston's  way.  For 
this  very  same  church  was  denied  for  the  funeral 
service  of  the  brave  and  scholarly  Charles  Follen,  the 
friend  of  Channing,  and  we  believe  a  devout  attend- 
ant upon  his  ministry,  because  forsooth  he  espoused 
the  vulgar  and  dangerous  cause  of  abolition.  But 
though  the  church  was  refused  for  the  funeral  serv- 
ice, on  the  Sunday  following  the  brave  pastor  asserted 
his  right  to  his  own  pulpit  and  delivered  the  classic 
address  upon  the  gracious,  gentle  reformer.  But  the 
heart  of  Channing  was  bruised  and  the  sensitive  soul 
never  fully  recovered.  His  voice  was  heard  but  few 
times  after  that  in  his  own  pulpit.  The  same  pulpit 
was  closed  for  many  years  to  the  son  of  the  revered 
successor  of  Channing.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett  was  already 
wearing  the  aureole  of  a  saint  and  still  alive  in  that 
pulpit  but  the  worthy  son  of  a  noble  father  was  for 
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years  considered  unfit  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  of  Arling- 
ton Street  Church  on  Sunday  because  of  his  unsound- 
ness of  faith. 

But  why  dwell  upon  the  sad  story  of  this  uncon- 
fessed  conservatism  not  of  Unitarians  or  of  Boston, 
but  of  the  outward  guardians  of  the  sanctities  of  every 
confession  and  of  every  age.  It  is  a  sad  and  reveal- 
ing story  that  includes  the  proscriptions  of  Ralph 
\\'aldo  Emerson,  John  Pierpont,  Theodore  Parker, 
Francis  Abbot,  O.  B.  Fotheringham,  John  Weiss,  W. 
J.  Potter,  the  origin  and  the  early  days  of  the  Free 
Religious  Association  and  "The  Issue  in  the  West." 

But  from  this  impiety  the  pious  among  the  Unitar- 
ians have  shown  commendable  powers  of  recovery.  In 
Boston  they  have  surely  "stoned  their  prophets,"  but 
they  have  not  thrown  very  big  stones  and  they  threw 
them  so  gently  that  they  did  not  hurt  them  very  much 
and  they  have  been  more  prompt  in  garnishing  their 
tombs  than  has  been  the  habit  of  Christendom  else- 
where. The  excluded  were  better  Unitarians  than  the 
excluders,  and  these  young  men  who  were  shut  out 
are  by  common  consent  regarded  as  more  representa- 
tive of  the  Unitarians  of  today  than  the  older  men 
who  shut  them  out.  It  was  not  the  "Denomination," 
nor  yet  the  A.  U.  A.,  nor,  we  would  fain  believe,  the 
Arlington  Street  Church,  nor  its  Minister,  but  certain 
representatives  of  these  organizations  that  asked  for 
some  more  religious  program  for  a  Sunday  evening, 
than  the  open  discussion  of  the  great  issues  mentioned 
above. 

If  "Socialism,"  "Single  Tax,"  and  "Woman's  Suf- 
frage" are  portentous  clouds,  surcharged  with  elec- 
tricity, it  is  the  part  of  the  church  and  its  ministers, 
Franklin  like,  to  send  up  the  steel-pointed  kite  that 
will  catch  the  electricity,  draw  it  to  earth  in  harmless 
and  life  giving  currents,  and  thus  avoid  the  devastat- 
ing lightning  and  the  deafening  thunder.  Unity  ex- 
tends its  sympathy,  co-operation  and  congratulations 
to  the  younger  men,  and  more  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence to  the  older  men  who  blundered  once  more. 
If  the  present  writer  knows  himself,  he  belongs  with 
the  younger  men,  but  having  successfully  lived  through 
several  such  "tempests"  and  having  witnessed  the 
steady  and  sure  growth  of  the  suspected  truth,  we 
perhaps  study  the  situation  with  more  calmness  than 
some  of  the  younger  brothers.  While  suspicious  of 
labels  along  sociological  lines,  as  we  are  of  labels  along 
theological  lines,  believing  that  they  often  misrepre- 
sent more  than  they  represent,  exclude  more  than  they 
include,  we  confess  our  great  interest  in  the  discus- 
sions and  for  the  major  part,  the  conclusions,  repre- 
sented by  the  excluded  speakers  and  we  believe  that 
even  Boston  Unitarians  are  hopeful  missionary 
ground."  In  the  future  as  in  the  past  they  will  move 
along  and  keep  within  hailing  distance.  Next  year 
or  the  year  after  that,  the  Arlington  Street  Church 


will  be  offered  to  the  Department  of  Social  and  Pub- 
lic Service.   And  that  too,  is  "Boston's  way." 


A  Lincoln  Centre  Farm 


About  forty  years  ago  the  pastor  of  an  All  Souls 
Church  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  led  several  'bus  loads 
of  Sunday  School  children  on  an  eight-mile  ride 
through  rich  and  beautiful  farming  country  to  picnic 
on  the  shores  of  Clear  Lake,  a  little  bowl  full  of  clean 
water,  rimmed  with  charming  grass  grown  slopes  and 
shading  trees.  It  was  two  miles  from  no-place  then, 
it  is  largely  so  now,  still  eight  miles  from  a  saloon,  sur- 
rounded by  peace-loving,  truth-loving,  prosperous 
farmers,  most  of  them  still  of  the  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist persuasion.  Milton,  the  college  town,  of  this 
school-supporting  denomination  in  the  West,  is  only 
three  miles  away.  When  two  years  ago,  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre  workers  in  Chicago,  touched  by  the 
needs  of  the  city-bound  boys  and  girls  who  went  in 
and  out  the  Lincoln  Centre,  sought  camp  release  and 
joys  for  some  of  them,  they  found  it  was  easier  to 
find  the  money  than  it  was  to  find  the  place.  All  the 
clean  water  and  available  beach.es,  every  beauty  spot 
touched  with  Lake  or  river,  within  a  hundred  miles, 
has  been  seized  by  the  wealthy.  There  was  left  scarcely 
one  of  the  beautiful  lakes  in  Northern  Illinois  and 
Southern  Wisconsin  wherein  a  thirsty  steer  could  go 
and  get  a  drink,  or  a  weary  tramp  could  go  and 
wash,  his  feet,  still  less  where  a  live  boy  could  go  in 
swimming  without  the  consent  of  a  millionaire. 

But  the  Head  Resident  of  the  Lincoln  Centre  re- 
membered that  beauty  picnic  ground  of  his  early  pas- 
torate, and  through  the  guidance  of  some  of  his  old 
Janesville  parishioners,  he  found  himself  again  on  the 
shore  of  that  modest,  sweet,  restful  little  "Clear  Lake." 
It  has  still  preserved  its  rural  qualities.  It  was  too 
small  to  attract  the  wealthy  and  in  a  country  too  "dry" 
to  attract  the  thirsty,  and  so  the  "Clear  Lake  Camp" 
was  established  through  the  generosity  of  the  friends 
of  the  city  bound  boys  and  girls.  For  two  seasons 
they  have  gone  from  the  Lincoln  Centre,  properly 
chaperoned,  in  relays  of  twenty  to  thirty  each  for  two 
weeks'  outing,  two  relays  of  boys  and  two  of  girls. 

"Is  there  to  be  a  Camp  this  year?"  became  a  be- 
setting question  early  in  May  and  the  uncertainty  of 
ownership  and  the  necessarily  unsatisfactory  outlay  of 
time  and  money,  in  the  hand-to-mouth  arrangement, 
led  to  some  adventurous  inquiries.  The  Head  Resi- 
dent was  sent  on  a  real  estate  investigation.  "Uncle 
Rose,"  the  venerable  owner,  the  unsuccessful  exploiter 
of  a  summer  resort  in  the  long  ago,  had  grown  to 
love  every  tree  and  shrub.  It  was  his  summer  shrine 
and  escape  and  all  attempts  to  dispossess  him  by 
money  had  proved  a  failure.    But  "Uncle  Rose"  had 
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also  learned  to  love  the  boys  and  girls,  to  enjoy  their 
enjoyment  and  to  find  much  companionship  through 
the  men  and  women  who  brought  the  little  ones  to 
his  beach. 

And  so,  to  make  a  charming  short  story,  shorter, 
through  the  generosity  of  two  mothers  of  the  Lin- 
coln Centre  fellowship,  and  devoted  workers  in  the 
new  "All  Souls  Church"  that  is  the  direct  spiritual 
child  of  that  "All  Souls  Church"  in  Janesville  of  long 
ago,  a  little  farm  of  from  forty  to  fifty  acres  of 
ground,  perhaps  half  of  which  is  tillable,  with  a  shore 
line  of  over  half  a  mile,  is  coming  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  Corporation.  Tlie 
$6,000  cash  in  hand  is  provided.  On  Decoration  Day, 
and  no  sweeter  use  of  the  day  could  have  been  made, 
the  Head  Resident  of  the  Lincoln  Centre,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Building,  the  treasurer  of  Lincoln 
Centre  Corporation  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Camp 
Committee,  visited  the  ground.  The  leading  citizens 
of  the  little  village  of  Milton  Junction  met  them  with, 
their  automobiles,  whisked  them  around  to  show  them 
what  pretty  homes  and  prosperous  business  are  pos- 
sible in  a  town  where  there  are  no  saloons,  and  then 
landed  them  on  the  newly  acquired  "Lincoln  Centre 
Farm,"  where  they  picnicked  and  walked  around  this 
"Promised  Land"  for  Chicago  children.  They  rested 
on  the  shores  of  that  little  lake  of  a  hundred  acres, 
and  dreamed  of  the  wrecking  of  the  old  "hotel,"  the 
reconstruction  of  the  material  into  a  comfortable  cot- 
tage for  a  kindly  care-taker  and  his  wife  and  maybe 
babies,  who  will  stay  there  all  the  year  round,  making 
the  ample  garden,  tending  to  the  four  or  more  pretty 
jersey  cows  that  the  neighbors  say  can  be  sustained  on 
the  little  farm,  and  the  good  horse  "Darby,"  or  maybe 
"Joan,"  the  little,  but  up  to  date  barn  to  house  them, 
the  summer  kitchen  and  adjoining  dining  room,  the 
sleeping  shacks,  made  permanent  with  boards,  wire 
and  cement  with  the  necessary  accommodations  for 
the  chaperones,  a  possible  pavilion  where,  on  rainy 
days,  they  may  gather  round  the  open  fire  and  sing 
and  dance,  listen  to  reading  and  engage  in  conver- 
sation, and  on  the  prettiest  point  of  all,  a  little  well 
equipped  "Mothers'  cottage"  of  five  or  six  rooms, 
winter  proof,  where  at  any  time,  summer  or  winter, 
the  tired  mother  with  a  sick  baby  can  escape  for  one 
or  six  weeks'  refuge,  at  a  minimum  cost,  or  no  cost 
at  all,  as  the  case  may  demand.  All  this  and  more  is 
in  the  dream. 

Now  there  is  nothing  there  but  just  a  dot  of  water 
in  a  beautiful  landscape,  an  old  building  to  be  wrecked, 
the  long  memory  of  the  Janesville  pastor,  the  short 
memory  of  a  hundred  and  fi'fty  to  two  lumdred  boys 
and  girls  who  have  washed  their  feet  in  the  clean  water 
and  learned  to  "swim  like  ducks,"  and  the  long  hopes 
of  successive  generations  of  unborn  children  who  will 
learn  the  sanitaries  and  the  sanities  of  life  for  a  few 
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days  in  the  year  at  least  at  the*  Lincoln  Centre  Farm. 
These  children  of  the  future,  the  unborn  victims  of 
a  smoky,  dirty,  ever  increasing  Chicago,  will  grow  up 
to  call  these  two  mothers  blessed,  who  in  1913  snatched 
from  the  commercial  world,  this  beauty  spot,  to  be  a 
haven  to  the  weak,  the  sick  and  the  young,  of  the 
over-crowded  city. 

But  there  is  nothing  but  the  land  and  water  yet. 
The  cottages  and  the  shelters  are  to  be  built.  There 
is  an  abundant  gravel  pit  right  at  hand  on  the  ground. 
There  is  the  experience  of  the  Tower  Hill  makers, 
there  is  the  growing  needs  of  children,  and  we  believe 
the  answering  generosity  of  those  who  have  money 
waiting  wise  and  high  investment. 

Among  the  citizens  who  greeted  the  delegation  on 
Decoration  Day  to  assure  them  of  a  welcome  and  of 
local  co-operation,  was  the  pastor  of  the  Catholic 
church,  of  the  little  town.  He  came  to  assure  us  of 
his  co-operation  and  when  the  "Head  Resident"  from 
Chicago  said:  "We  will  need  your  help.  We  will 
send  you  some  boys  and  girls,"  he  said:  "O,  I  have 
them  already.  Twenty  or  more  of  your  boys  and  girls 
of  last  year  were  coming  to  me."  And  to  the  neigh- 
bor whose  kindly  offices  along  with  those  of  "Uncle 
Rose,"  have  made  the  two  summer  outings  gone  and 
the  future  hopes  possible,  he  said :  "Tell  Mr.  Jones 
I  can  find  him  a  good  man  and  his  wife  to  take  charge 
of  the  place  when  he  gets  it  fixed." 

It  is  not  so  far  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem  after  all, 
at  Clear  Lake,  for  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that 
the  first  initiative  generosity  that  made  the  undertak- 
ink  possible  was  from  a  Jewish  hand  in  Chicago. 

Now  are  there  not  friends  of  children  and  friends 
of  Lincoln  Centre  up  there  in  Wisconsin,  and  else- 
where outside  of  Chicago,  who  are  willing  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  really  very  busy,  oftentimes  over- 
worked, and  always  seriously  taxed  workers  at  the 
Lincoln  Centre,  who  will  lend  a  hand  and  help  ?  Who 
will  build  a  cottage?  What  town  out  of  Chicago  will 
put  a  dormitory  there  for  the  children?  Who  will  help 
build  the  little  barn?  Erect  perhaps  the  pavilion? 
Here  is  a  chance  for  an  "Act  of  Faith"  based  on  the 
fundamental  beliefs  in  the  holiness  of  pure  air,  the 
sanctity  of  clean  water,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Out-of-Doors  reaching  from  Janesville  to  Chicago 
and  beyond,  but  never  going  beyond  the  sanctities  of 
life,  the  providence  of  the  All  Father,  which  grows 
tender  when  it  reaches  the  loving  hearts  and  the  will- 
ing hands  of  his  human  children. 


Edward  Everett  Hale,  our  Peace  Nester 


The  hour  is  at  hand,  Dr.  Hale  used  often  to  repeat 
in  his  last  days,  when  a  nation  which  has  a  secretary 
of  war  and  no  secretary  of  peace  will  not  be  worthy 
of  international  society.    I  think  that  if  he  were  here 
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today  he  would  say  that  we  have  in  our  secretary  of 
state  a  true  secretary  of  peace.  Nothing  could  be 
more  inspiring  or  fortifying  to  workers  for  inter- 
national justice  and  friendship  than  the  noble  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Bryan  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
especially  his  addresses  at  the  receptions  in  New  York 
and  Washington  of  the  British  peace  delegation ;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  in  malignity  and  meanness  the 
disparagements  of  these  speeches  by  our  partisan 
press.  While,  in  the  clear  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  he  was  welcoming  the  British  delegates  with  a 
dignity  and  Avarmth  which'  won  from  every  British 
heart  the  deepest  gratitude  and  admiration,  these 
newspapers  were  crying  that  he  should  hold  his  tongue. 
When  at  the  critical  hour  in  California  he  went  there 
by  the  President's  desire  to  secure  the  delay  so  neces- 
sary for  the  moment,  they  cried  that  he  should  have 
stayed  at  home  unless  able  by  going  to  remove  the 
trouble ;  while  President  Jordan  and  the  rational  men 
on  the  ground  who  understand  the  situation  unite  in 
testimony  that  the  simple  fact  of  his  going  was  the 
signal  proof  of  the  serious  concern  of  the  national 
administration,  which  the  exigency  especially  required. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  just  censured  in  England  with 
solemn  emphasis  the  ruthless  press  which  by  its  sensa- 
tional utterances  in  recent  times  has  done  so  much 
there  to  precipitate  international  calamity — and  these 
same  American  newspapers  have  had  for  these  salu- 
tary words  of  the  English  statesman  their  applauding 
amen.  Mr.  Bryan,  with  far  greater  provocation,  has 
rebuked  our  own  mendacious  and  indecent  press  for 
the  mischief  it  has  made  and  has  exulted  in  making, 
by  fanning  the  fire  against  Japan  in  the  midst  of  the 
delicate  negotiations  for  peace ;  and  newspapers  not 
indecent,  but  steeped  in  partisanship,  have  been  willing 
to  swell  the  chorus  demanding  again  that  he  should 
hold  his  tongue  and  in  time  of  stress  not  "cringe"  to 
Japan,  but  bluster  of  our  readiness  for  war,  as  be- 
comes a  proud  people !  He  has  rebuked  the  gross 
commercialism  behind  our  modern  militarism,  of  which 
everywhere  we  are  being  furnished  such  appalling 
revelations — again  to  be  told  that  he  should  hold  his 
tongue.  But  prate  as  the  partisan  may,  our  secretary 
of  peace  has  surely  the  simple  confidence  that  the 
plain  people  are  with  him,  as  their  President  is  with 
him  also. 

As  concerns  the  last  point  mentioned,  the  vested 
interests  in  the  war  system  and  the  monstrous  arma- 
ments of  the  nations  today,  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
same  condemnation  pronounced  by  Mr.  Bryan  was 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Hale  in  the  last  letter  which  he 
ever  wrote  me,"  a  letter  written  the  Sunday  before  he 
died.  His  experience  in  Washington  had  taught  him 
as  it  taught  Justice  Brewer,  who  so  solemnly  discussed 
the  situation  in  hfs  last  great  address  upon  "The  Peace 
Mission  of  the  United  States,"  that,  as  the  latter  put 


it,  "the  capital  of  the  country  is  being  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a  military  and  naval  center,"  and  that 
the  pressure  of  professional  militarism  and  great  com- 
mercial interests  in  behalf  of  the  portentous  naval 
increases  of  the  time  are  becoming  no  less  potent 
there  than  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin ;  and  upon 
this  great  and  growing  danger  he  urged  his  fellow- 
workers  to  focus  their  attention.  His  last  word  at 
Mohonk  was  a  plea  for  the  arrest  of  armaments. 

It  was  against  such  insidious  menaces  that  the 
revered  Nestor  of  our  peace  cause  warned  us.  It  was 
against  these  that  he  ever  stood  guard,  in  Washington 
or  in  Boston,  the  vigilant  and  faithful  watchman  on 
the  walls  of  the  national  commonwealth ;  while  he  was 
ever  confident,  in  his  splendid  optimism,  based  upon 
the  firm  faith  that  this  is  God's  world,  in  the  sure 
and  even  speedy  triumph  of  the  great  constructive 
international  measures  which  are  the  distinguishing 
mark  and  glory  of  our  age,  and  whose  issue  shall  be 
the  organization  of  the  family  of  nations  after  the 
similitude  of  this  family  of  states. 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
From  the  Boston  Herald  of  May  22,  1913. 


Are  Times  Growing  Better? 

There  is  more  money.  There  are  more  comforts, 
more  schools,  more  telegraphs,  more  telephones,  more 
railroads,  more  motor-cars.  But  is  there  more  real 
content ;  more  intelligence  ?  Do  men  put  more  faith- 
fulness in  their  daily  toil?  Does  not  the  extreme  di- 
vision of  labor  weaken  interest  in  it?  See  how  many 
human  lives  are  absorbed  in  obtaining  a  mere  sub- 
sistence. How  many  leave  the  country  and  crowd  into 
the  city. 

Have  not  people's  wants  increased  faster  than  their 
incomes?  Is  not  he  poor  whose  wants  exceed  his  in- 
come? Do  not  wise  men  simplify  the  lower  that  they 
may  enrich  and  expand  the  higher  life? 

There  are  smaller  families  but,  is  there  more  af- 
fection? There  is  more  skill,  but  are  there  not  more 
diseases?  There  is  more  travel,  but  do  men  see  as 
much  as  Thoreau  or  John  Burroughs  ?  Th.ere  is  more 
reading  but  do  our  young  men  and  women  love  and 
read  the  best  books?  These  are  some  of  those  ques- 
tions that  must  come  to  all  thoughtful  minds.  Of 
course  there  is  another  side,  but  is  it  not  best  to  look 
on  both  sides?  James  G.  Townsend. 


Said  the  biped  to  the  worm, 

"I  can  crush  you  with  my  finger ;" 

Said  the  worm  unto  the  man, 
"Why,  then,  linger? — 

But  remember  'ere  you  put 
Threat  to  execution, 

But  for  me  you  would  not  be, —  » 
So  says  Evolution  !" 

Althe.\  a.  Ogdex 
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FRANCIS  DAVID 

Pleading  for  Liberty  and  Toleration  in  Religion 
at  the  Diet  of  Torda,  in  1568 


I'y  WirxiAM  C.  Gannett 


The  original  picture,  shown  in  miniature  above, 
was  painted  by  the  Hungarian  artist,  Korofoi-Kriesch 
Aladar,  by  order  of  the  Town-Council  of  Torda,  when 
Hungary,  in  1896,  was  preparing  to  celebrate  its  mil- 
lennial. One  thousand  years  before,  the  fierce  warrior 
Huns  had  invaded  and  conquered  the  land.  In  all  that 
thousand  years  Torda  found  nothing  to  be  so  proud 
of  by  nineteenth-century  estimate  as  her  day-star  proc- 
lamation of  peace  and  good-will  in  religion.^ 


that  soon  are  regretted  by  all ;  and  Francis  David, 
one  of  its  Reformation  apostles,  is  a  hero  of  ours 
who  has  not  yet  come  to  his  own.  No  Lutlier  or  Cal- 
vin was  he.  No  great  reconstruction  of  faith  bears  his 
name.  By  the  accidents  of  history  he  even  stands  se- 
cluded behind  Servetus  and  Socinus,  the  two  well- 
known  Unitarian  figures  of  the  Reformation.  But  in 
openness  of  mind,  in  loyalty  to  truth  wherever  it 
leads,  in  justice  to  opponents,  in  the  tolerant  spirit,  he 


The  incident  which  the  picture  commemorates  lights 
the  close  of  the  great  Reformation  days  somewhat  as 
Luther's  deed  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  lights  their  be- 
ginning. Luther  at  Worms,  in  1521,  voiced  the  ris- 
ing protest  against  certain  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Rome.  Francis  David  at  Torda,  in  1568,  pleading  for 
liberty  and  toleration  in  religion,  became  the  voice  of 
a  principle  more  fundamental  than  any  doctrine  what- 
ever,— a  principle  at  that  time  considered  so  deadly 
a  heresy  that  the  few  who  dared  stand  for  it  were 
banned  and  hunted  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike 
as  emissaries  of  Satan.  It  is  a  principle  with,  which 
the  ideals  of  our  Liberal  Faith  have  long  been  iden- 
tified, though  not  without  lapses  in  practice, — lapses 

1.  The  print  of  which  the  above  is  a  much  reduced  copy 
is  a  handsome  reproduction,  measuring  48  by  36  inches.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  publishers  in  Buda- 
Pestli,  by  whicli  copies  will  be  sent  from  Boston,  safely  rolled, 
for  $6.00  each,  including  the  duty  and  postage.  Address  the 
Publication  Department  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
25  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


was  nobler  than  Luther,  far  nobler  than  Calvin,  and 
nobler  perhaps  than  either  of  his  two  fellow-believers. 
No  picture  with  greater  fitness  can  hang  on  the  walls 
of  Unitarian  Parish  Houses  to  symbolize  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  Liberal  Faith  has  made  to  Christianity 
than  this  picture  of  David  at  Torda  in  1568. 

But  if  fully  and  frankly  interpreted,  it  will  recall  a 
story  of  our  shame  as  well  as  our  glory.  Not  twelve 
years  fi'om  that  day  at  Torda  David  died  in  a  dun- 
geon, a  martyr  to  his  advancing  Unitarianism,  and — 
this  is  the  shame  and  surprise — pushed  on  towards 
that  martyrdom  by  the  hands  of  Unitarians  them- 
selves, men  who  had  halted  just  one  ^tep  behind  him 
in  heresy !  The  pathos  of  the  story  of  David  lies  in  this 
fact.  To  dwell  on  the  fact  is  to  stigmatize  not  so  much 
men  as  their  age.  That  glowing  moment  was  but  a 
prophetic  instant.  One  moment  the  star  Toleration 
gleamed  out  in  the  darkness, — then  vanished.  The 
picture  on  our  walls  would  be  for  our  warning  as  well 
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as  our  inspiration.  All  the  more  give  it  place!  If  ever 
again  among  us  theologic  or  social  issues  rise  on  which 
good  men  differ,  and  ministers  and  people  are 
tempted  to  part  and  churches  to  split,  this  picture 
with  its  double  reminder  might  well  help  to  keep  both 
sides  forbearing  and  tolerant :  both  mindful  that  there 
are  ranges  of  truth  not  yet  made  one's  own ;  both 
loyal  to  the  ideal  of  the  Liberal  Faith,  which  is  not 
an  ideal  of  Freedom  alone,  but  of  something  much 
higher  and  harder, — of  Freedom  with  Fellowship. 


To  find  the  folk  who  still  look  to  David  as  their 
prophet  somewhat  as  we  look  to  Channing  and  Parker 
and  Emerson,  we  must  go  to  the  little  mountain-land, 
Transylvania,  grottoed  among  the  Carpathian  Alps, 
in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Hungary.  Just 
over  those  Alps  lie  the  Balkan  Provinces,  freed  at  last 
from  the  grip  of  the  Turk.  This  is  the  land  of  the 
Szeklers,  of  whom  some  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
are  our  fellow-Unitarians.  There  are  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  churches  of  them  with,  pastors,  and  some 
fifty  or  more  little  folds  that  are  shepherdless.  They 
make  the  oldest  group  of  Unitarians  in  Christendom 
— "our  Waldenses,"  some  one  has  called  them,  be- 
cause a  humble  folk,  a  mountain  folk,  and  a  martyr 
folk,  who  from  their  founder  David's  time  well  nigh 
to  our  own  have  suffered  persecution  for  their  faith. 
This  relic  Church,  hidden  in  space  and  in  time,  and 
almost  forgotten  by  Christendom,  was  rediscovered 
by  western  Europe  only  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Such  a  mite  of  a  relic  it  is,  such  a  tiny  bit  of  the  true 
Cross ;  and  so  oddly  different  from  anything  that  zve 
think  of  as  "Unitarian" !  In  numbers,  not  four-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  of  Hungary's  population ;  in  race, 
cousin  to  Magyar,  to  Finn,  and  to  Turk;  in  occupa- 
tion, farmers  and  miners ;  in  origin,  old  as  the  Refor- 
mation ;  in  experience,  akin  to  martyrs  and  Jews ;  in 
'piety,  wont  to  attend  public  worship  every  morning 
before  going  to  the  field  from  the  villages,  and  twice 
on  a  Sunday ;  in  church-government,  Presbyterian,  but 
with  a  bishop.  The  mind  of  an  easy-going,  Boston- 
born,  Harvard-bred  Unitarian  finds  it  hard  to  realize 
all  this  as  genuine  "Unitarian."  But  these  are  the 
sturdy,  primitive  stock ;  it  is  we  who  are  variations  !^ 

The  little  that  we  know  about  Francis  David  reveals 
him  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  tireless  truth- 
seekers  of  that  tumultuously  truth-seeking  age.  By  birth 
he  was,  of  course,  Roman  Catholic ;  and  he  became, 
first,  Lutheran,  then  Calvinist,  then  Unitarian,  then 
a  more  radical  Unitarian.  Five  successive  positions 
in  thought,  the  last  of  which  cost  him  his  life.  No 
other  of  the  early  Reformers  proceeded  so  logically, 
and  so  far,  outward  and  onward  from  Rome.  l3avid's 
  X 

2.  For  a  longer  account  of  "Our  Waldenses"  and  their 
Church,  as  they  are  today,  see  "Unity"  for  April  24,  1913. 


3.  With  essential  accuracy,  but  doubtless  with  a  few  er- 
rors; for  the  English  sources  are  scanty  and  fragmentary,  and 
sometimes  conflict  in  details.  There  is  a  "Life"  of  Francis 
David,  by  Alexis  .lakab,  in  the  Hungarian  language,  published 
in  1879,  on  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  David's  death. 
It  Is  said  to  be  written  "with  great  insight  and  acumen,"  but 
is  a  sealed  book  to  most  of  us;  and  little  seems  to  have  strayed 
out  from  it  into  other  languages.  Why  will  not  some  one  give 
it  to  us  in  English? 

Far  the  most  helpful  sources  at  m.y  own  command  have  been 
two  many-paged  letters,— one  to  the  late  Prof.  .Joseph  H.  Allen, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  Library, — 
the  other  to  myself. — both  kindly  written  by  Prof.  George 
Boros,  dean  of  the  theological  tollege  in  Kolozsvftr,  and  chief 
secretary  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Hungarian  Unitarian  Church. 


personal  evolution  of  faith  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
Reformation.  The  story  in  brief  is  told  here.'' 

The  movement  that  we  call  "the  Reformation"  soon 
penetrated  into  Hungary,  coming  in  with  traders, 
and  with  students  returning  from  German  universities. 
There  had  long  been  a  "Saxon"  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  the 
Roman  Catholicism  there  was  of  a  loose  and  liberal 
kind;  so  that  many  minds  were  ready  to  welcome  the 
new  teaching.  The  largest  city,  Kolozsvar,  declared 
for  it  as  early  as  1540.  Shortly  before  Luther's  death 
in  1546,  the  Transylvanian  Lutheran  Church  was  or- 
ganized; soon  it  was  legalized;  and  by  1552,  spite  of 
all  that  the  Catholics  could  do  to  prevent,  it  was  ac- 
corded full  rights  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  elected 
a  bishop  of  its  own. 

About  this  time  David  (the  name  contracted  from 
Davidis,  i.  e.,  Davidson)  appears  on  the  scene.  An 
almost  Galilean  silence,  longer  than  Jesus'  thirty 
years,  seems  to  brood  over  his  early  life.  Born  in 
Transylvania's  capital,  Kolozsvar,  probably  in  1510, 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
Catholic  schools,  and,  when  more  than  thirty  years 
old,  had  been  sent  by  Catholic  patrons  to  Saxony 
to  secure  the  additional  training  that  his  talents  and 
promise  seemed  to  demand, — sent,  of  all  perilous 
places,  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  Luther's  own 
city!  If  he  arrived  there,  as  we  are  told,  in  1548, 
Luther  himself  had  been  dead  two  years,  but  Me- 
lancthon  was  still  living  and  teaching.  Calvin,  not 
yet  forty  years  old,  was  already  head  of  Church  and 
State  in  Geneva ;  and  in  five  years  more  was  to  have 
Servetus  burnt  at  the  stake.  Francis  I  of  France, 
and  Henry  VIII  of  England,  had  died  the  year  before ; 
and  England  under  her  new  boy-king  was  soon  tcf  be 
trying  her  first  Protestant  and  English  prayer-book. 
The  Council  of  Trent  had  been  three  years  in  ses- 
sion ;  the  Jesuits  were  starting  forth  on  their  ardent 
career;  the  first  war  of  the  many  to  be  between  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  was  just  over,  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  held  the  Elector  of  Saxony  a  prisoner.  So 
the  Reformation  was  well  under  way, — with  the  hun- 
dred years  of  tragedy  and  horror,  its  awful  cost,  un- 
seen, unguessed,  ahead.  The  ignorance  being  bliss, 
"bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive !"  Bliss  and  peril 
for  a  reformer. 

But  David  as  yet  did  not  know  himself  to  be  that. 
No  record  remains  of  his  studies  in  Wittenberg ;  but 
after  three  or  four  years  he  came  home  with  enough 
of  the  old  faith  in  him  to  take  charge  of  a  Catholic 
school  and  parish.  It  was  his  chrysalis  stage.  He  be- 
longed to  a  group  of  ecclesiastics  in  whom  "modern- 
ist" views  were  rapidly  ripening  towards  heresy,  and 
who  joined  at  last  in  a  declaration  setting  forth  that, 
while  they  wished  to  remain  in  the  Roman  com- 
V  munion,  they  could  no  longer  acknowledge  any  au- 
thority but  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  to  whom  they  re- 
turned. When  a  Catholic  bishop  tried  to  silence  the 
upstarts,  the  young  priests  threw  off  their  robes  and 
their  allegiance,  and  openly  allied  themselves  with  the 
Lutherans.  A  deed  typical  of  the  time.  David,  evi- 
dently recognized  as  a  leader,  was  at  once  invited  to 
become  director  of  the  Lutheran  school  and  preacher 
at  Kolozsvar,  the  first  bishop  having  died.  All  this 
by  1556.  He  was  now  forty-six  years  old,  and  had 
taken  his  first  step  forth  from  Rome. 

But  already  Lutheran  doctrines  in  Transylvania 
were  yielding  to  Calvin's  influence.    David  at  first 
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defended  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  Eucharist, — that 
the  Christ  was  really,  though  mystically,  present  in 
the  bread  and  the  winq.  of  the  sacrament ;  yet  more 
and  more  the  Calvinist  view — that  the  Supper  was 
but  a  symbol,  and  the  Christ  present  only  in  the  hearts 
of  the  communicants — appealed  to  him,  as  he  listened 
to  the  arguments  of  its  eager  advocate.  Melius.  As 
an  honest  man,  he  quickly  resigned  his  bishopric, 
pleading  for  mild  words  and  mutual  forbearance,  and 
fondly  hoping  that  a  tolerant  spirit  would  gradually 
bring  minds  together  on  Calvinist  ground.  "We  do 
not  wish,"  he  writes,  "to  disturb  anyone's  conscience, 
but  to  harmonize  consciences  that  are  disturbed."  For 
a  little  while  there  actually  was  a  "union"  between 
the  two  parties ;  but  German  patriotism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Melius's  intolerance  on  the  other,  shattered 
the  dream.  It  all  hurt  David  deei)ly.  As  if  with  pre- 
monition of  what  this  spirit  would  sometime  cost  him, 
he  wrote :  "It  is  in  vain  to  threaten  me ;  if  it  be  God's 
will,  I  am  ready  to  endure  exile  or  any  fate  rather 
than  deny  truth  I  have  come  to  see.  Whatever  hap- 
pens to  me,  truth  will  come  out  victor."  But  not  yet 
was  fate  ready  to  act.  The  tide  was  setting  towards 
Calvinism ;  and  when  the  "Saxons,"  who  had  already 
chosen  a  bishop  all  their  own,  actually  disfellowshipped 
their  rivals,  Melius  and  David  had  nothing  to  do  but 
organize  a  separate  church,  Magyar  in  members,  Cal- 
vinist in  faith.  Accordingly  they  drew  up  a  creed,  the 
first  creed  formulated  in  the  Magyar  language ;  their 
Church  was  legalized  by  the  Diet ;  and  Francis  David 
again  became  bishop, — now  a  Calvinist  bishop.  Eight 
years  more  had  passed;  it  was  1564. 

The  Calvinist  triumph  in  its  turn  soon  passed  into 
exclusion.  Melius  influenced  the  Diet  to  expel  Roman 
Cafliolic  priests  from  the  land ;  and  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Church  were  also  dismissed.  Such  high-handed 
intolerance  was  thoroughly  repugnant  to  David.  He 
was  zealous  for  evangelical  truth,  but  his  heart  also 
throbbed  with  evangelical  love.  And  love  quickened 
vision.  The  narrow  limits  of  salvation  as  planned 
by  Calvin's  "Institutes,"  and  especially  the  terrible 
dogma  of  predestination,  waked  in  him  grave  doubts 
of  the  whole  system  of  which  this  was  so  vital  a  part. 
Again  he  began  to  hear  truth-voices  within,  which  bade 
him  go  forward. 

Just  about  this  time  a  new  doctrine,  simple  but 
strange,  was  quietly  finding  its  way  into  Transylvania 
from  Poland,  brought  by  the  Italian  court  physician, 
Blandrata.  Honest  conviction  and  zeal  had  made 
Blandrata's  flight,  first  out  of  Italy,  and  then  out  of 
Calvin's  Geneva,  expedient ;  and  at  that  time  the  one 
safe  sanctuary  in  Europe  for  fugitives  of  religion  was 
Poland.  There  the  physician  won  repute  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  his  faith,  till  he  was  invited  to  Transyl- 
vania by  the  Queen-mother  Isabella  and  her  son, 
young  Prince  Sigismund.  They  liked  well  the  keen-  > 
thinking,  smooth-speaking  man,  and  did  not  fear  his 
belief.  The  belief  claimed  a  solid  basis  on  Scrip- 
ture, on  which  all  Christian  doctrines  had  to  be 
based  at  that  time ;  and  it  was  more  rational  in  its 
ideas,  more  ethical  in  its  emphases,  and  far  more  tol- 
erant in  its  spirit,  than  either  of  the  three  systems 
that  David  thus  far  had  known.  It  was  the  faith,  or 
the  unfaith,  allied  to  the  worst  error  of  Jew  and  of 
Turk,  that  God  was  not  threefold  in  nature  and  per- 
son, but  One.  Blandrata  recognized  David's  talent  for 
popular  leadership.  The  thought  came,  "If  once  con- 
verted, why  not  he  for  the  leader  in  my  reform?" 


Under  his  influence  David,  already  restless  in  Cal- 
vinism, began  to  see  new  lights  in  old  texts.  His  mind 
moved  rapidly  forward.  "Did  the  Bible  assert  the 
distinct  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost?"  David  could 
not  find  the  passages.  One  day — it  was  now  1566 — 
ha])])cning  into  a  class-room  at  the  College,  he  heard 
one  of  his  professors  explaining  the  doctrine  of  God 
in  the  usual  trinitarian  way, — God  should  be  wor- 
shipped as  one  in  essence,  three  in  persons.  David  . 
interrupted :  "God  is  spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped 
in  spirit."  That  one  word,  so  tense  was  the  time,  was 
enough,  and  the  perilous  question  opened  wide.  Hot 
discussion  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  broke 
out  among  the  professors ;  and,  as  usual,  David  found 
himself,  not  only  in  the  party  of  advance  but  swept 
to  its  front.  He  was  soon  maintaining  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
Scripture,  but  came  from  the  scholastics.  Again,  there- 
fore, the  bishopric  had  to  be  laid  down,  his  third  faith 
being  outgrown. 

A  war  of  texts  and  invective  began.  Melius,  his 
old  ally,  was  furious.  In  all  the  religious  controver- 
sies of  that  day  Bible-texts  were  the  stones  of  the 
slingers,  and  David,  true  to  his  name,  was  a  mighty 
man  in  their  use.  "It  was  his  way  to  explain  Scrip- 
ture by  Scripture,  and  he  seemed  to  have  both  Old 
and  New  Testaments  at  his  finger-ends.  Of  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  Lutherans  no  one  could  stand  before 
him :"  so  wrote  a  Jesuit  father  of  the  time  to  his  Su- 
perior. But  so  great  were  the  odds,  so  many  the  host 
of  Philistines,  that  it  might  have  gone  hardly  with 
David,  had  not  the  open-minded  and  tolerant  John 
Sigismund,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  invited  him  to 
the  royal  residence  to  become  his  court  preacher. 
The  invitation  was  doubtless  due  to  Blandrata,  the 
court  physician.  Here  at  the  court  he  could  boldly 
preach  the  new  doctrine  as  fast  as  it  opened  in  his 
mind.  And  not  only  preach  it;  with  aid  from  the 
Prince  a  folio  volume  of  his  sermons  was  printed,  in 
which  the  Unitarian  system  was  fully  set  forth.  The* 
year  1567  dates  the  open  propaganda.  As  the  rumor 
spread  through  the  land,  great  was  the  upstir.  Could 
this  be  Bible  truth?  And  might  men  safely  profess 
it?  W'ould  it  be  tolerated  by  law?  Lutheranism  had 
been  legalized ;  Calvinism  had  been  legalized ;  would 
this  belief — everywhere  in  Christendom,  save  by  a  few 
thinkers  in  Poland,  regarded  as  atheism — would  this 
be  legalized,  too?  Only  the  National  Diet  could  de- 
cide. And  so  we  have  reached  the  moment  repre- 
sented in  our  picture.  The  Diet  assembled  at  Torda 
on  the  sixth  of  January,  1568. 


The  artist  has  idealized  the  scene  a  little ;  nor  could 
he  well  do  othej^ise.  For  the  place  of  the  meeting 
he  has  chosen  a  setting  that  suggests  the  old  Mother- 
Church,  its  shadows  shot  through  by  the  rising  sun 
of  Reformation.  No  portrait,  perhaps  no  description, 
of  David  exists.  At  such  moment  his  face  may  well 
have  shone,  as  we  see  it,  with  light  from  within  as 
well  as  by  rays  from  without ;  but  at  fifty-eight  years 
of  age  he  could  hardly  have  been  the  aged  and  saintly 
ascetic  to  whom  the  painter  has  given  the  beautiful 
countenance.  Many  or  all  of  the  prominent  figures 
are  historical.  On  the  dais  at  the  left  sits  Prince 
Sigismund,  still  officially  Lutheran,  but  already  much 
inclined  to  his  preacher's  new  doctrine.   He  sits  be- 
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tween  his  young  nephews,  the  Bathory  brothers,  of 
CathoHc  faith,  who  in  turn  are  to  occupy  his  throne 
after  his  Adeath.  That  gentle-faced  boy  on  his  right 
is  the  one  who  will  be  sending  our  white-haired 
pleader  to  prison  before  very  long.  Behind  these 
stands  the  court  physician,  Blandrata,  his  arms  folded, 
and  looking  solidly  satisfied.  In  the  dim  beyond  him 
is  a  group  of  Lutheran  clergy,  among  them  the  ven- 
erable Alesius,  once  royal  chaplain.  The  man  at  the 
end  of  the  table  behind  David  is  the  Chancellor 
Csaky.  The  one  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book  is  Gas- 
pard  Heltai,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Hunga- 
rian, and  the  book,  of  course,  is  the  Bible, — the  white 
heart  of  the  Diet ;  for  the  whole  Reformation  cen- 
ters around  the  Bible,  and  the  artist  properly  gives  it 
the  high  light  in  his  picture.  Heltai  and  one  of  Da- 
vid's ministers  are  verifying  the  texts  on  which  Da- 
vid is  basing  his  argument.  Standing  between  the 
benches  on  the  right  is  a  Catholic  priest,  and  by  his 
side  the  Calvinist  Melius, — hot  enough  foes  to  each 
other,  but  side  by  side  as  regards  David ;  they  appear 
in  the  picture  only  by  artist's  privilege  to  typify  his- 
toric forces  of  the  time,  but  neither  was  really  pres- 
ent. Behind  them  are  the  Szekler  and  Magyar  aris- 
tocracy, and,  in  front  of  the  benches,  the  higher  Es- 
tates, most  of  them  Calvinist ;  but  we  see  some  of 
the  latter,  Gaspard  Bekes  among  them, — he  who 
would  have  been  the  Prince's  Unitarian  successor  in- 
stead of  the  Catholic  Bathory,  had  the  Prince  had 
his  way,^ — leaping  to  their  feet  with  enthusiasm  as 
the  eloquent  orator  pleads  for  the  widening  of  lib- 
erty and  toleration  in  religion.  The  moment  is  appar- 
ently the  close  and  climax  of  the  discussion.  AH  in 
the  picture  are  listening  intently,  every  eye  fastened 
upon  David's  face. 

The  Edict  won  by  his  eloquence  is  said  to  have 
passed  the  Diet  by  unanimous  vote.  Translated,  it 
reads :  "His  Royal  Plighness,  as  in  former  Diets,  so 
in  this  now  present,  confirms  that  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  may  everywhere  preach  and  explain  it,  each 
according  to  his  own  understanding;  and  the  com- 
munity may  accept  or  reject  the  teaching  as  it  thinks 
good.  No  force  may  be  used  to  compel  acceptance 
against  conviction.  Congregations  are  allowed  to  have 
each  the  preacher  they  wish.  Preachers  shall  not  be 
molested,  nor  anyone  persecuted,  on  account  of  re- 
ligion ;  no  one  is  permitted  to  remove  from  office,  or 
to  imprison,  anyone  because  of  his  teaching.  Faith 
being  the  gift  of  God,  which  comes  by  hearing,  and 

4.  The  name  "Unitarian"  has  been  diligently  sought,  but  as 
yet  nowhere  found  before  1600, — then  found  only  as  an  adjective, 
"iinitaria  religio,"  in  a  decree  of  the  Transylvanian  Diet  at  L^csfalva. 
This  official  use  in  a  decree  makes  it  more  than  likely,  however,  that 
it  had  been  used  before  by  others,  if  not  by  the  body  itself;  while  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  found  earlier,  among  the  many  names  and  nicknames 
applied  to  the  new  faith,  suggests  that  it  was  only  beginning  to  come 
into  use  at  that  time.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  it  was  ever  heard  of 
in  David's  time.  "We  have  the  texts  of  the  1568  and  1571  Diets;  we 
have  some  works  of  Melius," — David's  abusive  opponent,  sure  to  pick 
up  and  fling  a  good  stoning  epithet;  "we  have  quite  a  number  of 
David's  own  works;  we  have  letters  which  he  circulated  as  bishop  of 
the  fourth  legalized  religion.  '  He  never  calls  himself  bishop  of  the 
'Unitarian'  churches.  I  have  tried  with  my  best  power,  and  can  find 
no  trace  of  the  name  before  1600."  (Prof.  Boros.)  In  the  year  1638, 
in.  the  Cotnplanatio  Deesiana  it  was  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  become 
thenceforth  the  authorized  name  of  the  Church.  "At  this  point  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  history  a  document  with  the  heading  Confessio 
Fidei  Secundum  Unitarios."  (Principal  Alexander  Gordon.)  But  for  a 
long  time  after  that  it  was  a  name  avoided  rather  than  loved, — per- 
haps from  association  with  Islam.  The  preferred  term  was  Unum 
Deum  profitentes,  or  some  variation  or  equivalent  of  this, — this  term 
being  common  in  Magj-ar  as  well  as  in  Latin.  Nicknames,  invented 
by  enemies,  were  many.  It  may  be  added  that  the  preferred  terms 
clearly  indicate  the  purely  theologic  meaning  of  the  name.  The  idea 
that  in  its  origin  it  had  anything  to  do  with  C'yiiti  or  Unio — a  "union" 
of  those  professing  differing  beliefs — rose  from  a  guess  of  the  eighteenth 
century  historian.  Bod,  and  seems  to  be  wholly  without  foundation  in 
fact.    (Thus  both  Boros  and  Gordon.) 


the  hearing  through  the  Word  of  God."  What  can 
sound  stronger,  broader,  nobler  than  that? 

Yet  to  claim  for  this  Edict  the  full  glory  of  its 
words  may  be  to  idealize  it  somewhat  as  the  painter 
idealizes  the  face  of  David;  for,  to  judge  by  what 
followed,  what  was  meant,  however  it  sounds,  was  not 
liberty  absolute,  toleration  complete,  but  only  equal 
liberty  for  the  prominent  faiths  up  to  that  time  devel- 
oped in  Transylvania  in  the  Protestant  movement, 
— Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  now  the 
new  faith,  unchristened  as  yet,*  of  those  professing 
One  God.  These  four  were  henceforth  to  be  the 
"religions  received"  in  Transylvania.  But  even  this 
was  a  most  wonderful  stretch  of  toleration  for  those 
days ;  probably  the  widest  known  in  Christian  history 
up  to  that  time ;  and  so  wide  that  in  most  Christian 
lands,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  its  like  was  no 
more  than  dreamed  of  for  generations  to  come.  When 
we  remember  what  the  Inquisition  was  doing  in  the 
Netherlands  in  this  very  year,  1568;^  and  that  St. 
Bartholomew's  Massacre  in  France  was  only  four 
years  away ;  and  that  Protestant  leaders,  German, 
French,  Swiss,  all  but  the  Italian  refugees,  chorused 
approval  of  Calvin  for  burning  Servetus,— even  the 
mild  Melancthon  writing,  "I  entirely  assent;  the 
Church  in  all  generations  will  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude ;"  and  that  Shakespeare  may  have  watched 
heretics  burning  or  drowning  in  England ;  and  that 
fifty  years  after  Shakespeare's  death  English  prisons 
were  crowded  with  Quakers  and  Baptists, — when  we 
remember  these  things,  whatever  rebate  to  praise  may 
be  needed,  glory  enough  belongs  to  Transylvania  and 
Torda  and  Prince  Sigismund  for  their  Edict  of  Tol- 
eration in  1568. 

In  its  own  kind  the  Edict  preceded  by  four  years 
the  somewhat  similar  Declaration  of  Cracow  (1572), 
giving  Protestants,  including  Unitarians,  equal  rights 
with  Catholics  in  Poland ;  by  six  years  the  first  Polish 
Unitarian  Confession  of  Faith  (1574),  which  con- 
demned all  temporal  punishment  and  persecution  of 
dissidents ;  and  by  thirty-seven  years  the  famous  So- 
cinian  Catechism  of  Rakow,  of  which  "the  main-spring 
is  ithe  principle  of  liberty  in  religion."  Faustus 
Socinus,  who  had  all  but  completed  this  Catechism  at 
his  death  in  1604,  has  been  called  "the  father  of  mod- 
ern toleration ;"  and  perhaps  deservedly  called  so, 
because  his  influence  so  widely  and  so  thoroughly 
identified  Socinianism  with  that  principle  that  the  two 
things  became  known  and  hated  as  one.  But  in  tol- 
eration as  in  theology  Faustus  was  heir  to  his  uncle, 
the  other  Socinus ;  and,  besides  Laelius  Socinus,  Cas- 

5.  "Upon  the  15th  of  February,  1568,  a  sentence  of  the  Holy 
Office  condemned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death  as 
heretics.  From  this  universal  doom  only  a  few  persons,  especially 
named,  were  excepted.  A  proclamation  of  King  Philip  II,  dated  ten 
days  later,  confirmed  this  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  carried  into  instant  execution.  .  .  .  Three  millions  of  people,  men, 
women  and  children,  were  sentenced  to  the  scaffold  in  three  lines.  .  .  . 
Under  this  new  decree  the  executions  certainly  did  not  slacken.  Men 
in  the  highest  and  the  humblest  positions  were  daily  and  hourly 
dragged  to  the  stake.  Alva,  in  a  single  letter  to  Philip,  coolly  esti- 
mated the  number  of  executions  which  were  to  take  place  immediately 
after  the  expiration  of  Holy  Week,  'at  eight  hundred  heads.'  "  (Mot- 
ley's Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  Vol.  2,  pp.  158,  159.) 

6.  Ruffini,  in  his  recent  "History  of  Religious  Liberty,"  brings 
out  very  clearly  that  the  principle  of  liberty  and  toleration  in  religion 
was  the  Italian  contribution  to  the  Reformation, — the  Reformation  that 
was  so  completely  crushed  out  in  Italy  itself;  a  fine  example  of  the 
reparations  of  history!  Nearly  all  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  prin- 
ciple— Castellio,  Ochino.  Acontio.  Mino  Celso  and  the  two  Socini — 
were  "humanist  refugees"  from  the  Italian  side  of  the .  Alps.  Among 
all  the  Confessions  and  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  "to  Socinianism 
alone  belongs  the  glory  of  having,  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
made  toleration  a  fundamental  principle  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
of  having  determined,  more  or  less  immediately,  all  the  subsequent 
revolutions  in  fa,vor  of  religious  liberty."    (Ruffini,  chapter  vi.) 
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tellio  and  Ochino  and  Acontio  and  David  were  all 
its  apostles  earlier  than  he."  In  1568,  th.e  year  of  the 
Edict  of  Torda,  Faustus  was  foreign  secretary  at  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  in  Florence,  his 
theological  career  yet  to  begin ;  he  did  not  see  Poland 
till  after  he  had  taken  part  in  the  preliminaries  to  the 
trial  of  David  eleven  years  later,  nor  reach  fame  and 
influence  there  till  considerably  later  than  that.  It 
may  well  be  that  his  part  in  that  trial,  and  his  regret 
at  its  outcome,  and  the  elaborate  apologia  he  wrote 
to  relieve  himself  from  responsibility  for  it,  had  some- 
what to  do  with  the  strong  stamp  of  toleration  that 
he  impressed  on  his  system.  If  this  were  so,  David 
could  hardly  have  advanced  his  cause  better  than  by 
his  death  in  the  prison. 

As  for  David  himself,  he  seems  to  have  been  as 
broad  and  noble  in  spirit  as  the  Edict  vyould  have 
been,  had  it  meant  all  it  said.  Even  Calvinist  histo- 
rians bear  witness  to  his  patience  and  moderation  in 
controversy.  Many  things  indicate  that  he  was  as 
truly  David  the  peacemaker,  David  the  apostle  of  tol- 
eration, as  he  was  David  the  progressive  in  thought. 
He  appears  to  have  passed  entirely  beyond  the  idea 
of  employing  force  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth.  To 
quote  from  words  addressed  to  the  Prince  in  one  of 
his  works:  "We  desire  not  only  that  our  persecutors 
go  unpunished,  but  that  they  be  honored  and  re- 
warded; allowed  to  write  and  to  teach  against  us,  to 
condemn  us,  to  do  whatever  they  feel  disposed  against 
us."  That  phrase,  "faith  being  the  gift  of  God,"  was 
a  favorite  quotation  with  him,  and  suggests  the  prob- 
able plane  and  scope  of  his  high  argument.  We  can 
hardly  go  far  wrong  if  we  take  the  words  of  the  Edict 
as  giving  the  gist  of  his  plea  that  day.  The  vote  shows 
the  impression  it  made ;  and  most  of  the  Diet,  it  is 
said,  went  home  converts  to  David's  now  "received" 
faith. 

(To  be  continued  in  second  instalment.) 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  Religion 

19  12—1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alick  D.  Williams 

The  Great  Unknown 

XIV 

Text:  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  nezu  song, 

And  his  praise  from  the  end  of  the  earth. 

—Isaiah,  42:10. 
If  in  Obadiah  we  reach  a  low  mark  of  Hebrew 
prophecy,  in  The  Great  Unknown,  we  strike  another 
high  mark  and  find  a  great,  crucial,  mind-clearing  les- 
son. In  the  last  26  chapters  of  Isaiah  we  have  reached 
the  battle  ground  of  the  scholars,  the  storm  center  of 
theological  controversy  in  the  Protestant  world.  To 
reach  the  splendid  power  of  this  poet,  the  historical 
background  which  makes  all  clear,  must  be  brought 
out. 

The  older  scholars  assumed  that  the  66  chapters 
into  which  we  find  the  book  of  Isaiah  divided  were 
essentially  the  work  of  one  time  and  one  mind,  the 
mind  of  the  Isaiah  shown  by  contemporary  history  to 


have  lived  in  the  eighth  century  and  worked  at  the 
big  problem  of  reformation  which  beset  Josiah,  the 
King.  They  believed  that  up  to  the  fortieth  chapter 
he  was  dealing  with  conditions  around  him,  the  prob- 
lems of  his  day,  but  in  the  remaining  chapters  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  present  and  the  near,  and  foreseeing 
the  captivity,  the  humiliation  of  his  people,  he  fore- 
told their  rise  in  the  far  future, — 800  years  later, — 
and  the  coming  of  the  "Servant  of  the  Lord,"  the 
"Man  of  Sorrows,"  the  "Christ,"  who  was  to  redeem 
the  world.  The  first  part  gives  contemporary  states- 
manship and  politics;  in  the  last  part  the  author  is  a 
foreteller  and  at  the  center  of  his  prophecy  is  "the 
Christ,"  the  "Man  of  Nazareth." 

But  the  later  scholars  say  that  on  the  eve  of  Cyrus' 
triumph,  over  Babylon,  when  hope  was  almost  dead  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Jewish  captives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  when  the  older  people  said  "Jehovah  has 
forgotten  us" ;  when  the  young  people  were  naturally 
drawn  to  amalgamate  with  the  Babylonians ;  then  there 
appeared  a  poet  who  inspired  them  and  renewed  their 
faith,  by  singing  for  them  the  "Songs  of  the  Exiles," 
which,  songs  we  find  in  these  last  chapters.  Still  later 
writers  say  that  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fifty-fifth 
chapter,  inclusive,  we  have  the  songs  of  this  unknown 
poet,  and  that  the  last  ten  chapters  are  clearly  to  be 
l)laced  eighty  years  or  more  after  the  exiles  had  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  when  they  still  needed  and  found 
a  poet  to  keep  up  their  courage. 

One  of  the  late  books  on  this  subject  was  written 
by  J.  E.  McFadyen,  a  Presbyterian,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language,  Literature  and  Theology,  in  the 
United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  He  calls 
chapters  40  to  55  "The  Exiles'  Book  of  Consolation." 
The  Message  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Professors  San- 
ders and  Kent,  is  another  book  of  critical  study  of  the 
subject ;  one  author  is  a  Congregationalist,  the  other 
a  Baptist,  and  the  view  taken  is  that  the  Messiah  to 
whom  the  Hebrew  poet  refers  as  appointed  by  Jehovah 
to  bring  hope  to  the  exiles  was  the  conqueror,  Cyrus. 
If  the  dearest,  tenderest  and  most  holy  faith  of  ortho- 
doxy rests  on  Biblical  foundation,  this  is  what  it  comes 
to:  Do  the  passages  in  these  fifteen  chapters  contain 
a  prevision  of  a  "Christ"  that  was  to  come,  and  who 
did  come  five  hundred  or  more  years  later  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary?  Or  were 
they  written  by  a  poet  who  wanted  to  steady  and 
strengthen  the  hearts  of  the  exiles,  and  said  to  cheer 
them,  "Here  comes  this  great  Conqueror,  Cyrus,  just 
now  on  our  border  lines,  moving  westward,  represent- 
ing a  brave  heart,  a  large  faith,  and  under  him,  through 
God,  we  are  able  to  get  back  home  and  have  another 
chance."  Doubtless  it  will  hurt  a  person  trained  in 
orthodoxy  to  find  that  the  texts  he  has  been  taught  to 
believe  referred  to  the  crucified  Christ,  really  were 
the  reflection  of  a  contemporary  on  the  hopeful  signs 
represented  by  the  advancing  Cyrus. 

There  are  many  things  the  matter  with  the  Church, 
today,  but  the  chief  is  the  deadlock  between  the  preach- 
er's study  and  the  preacher's  sermon,  concerning  these 
matters.  Every  man  who  goes  to  a  theological  school 
either  in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  is  perfectly 
conversant  with  this  interpretation  of  these  chapters 
of  Isaiah.  The  schools  of  theology  teach  it,  the  books 
of  orthodox  scholars  teach  it. 

Let  us  get  at  this  "Servant"  idea.  Who  is  the 
"Servant  of  the  Lord,"  the  man  who  is  to  "bear  our 
stripes  ?"    Is  it  the  Jewish  nation  which  has  suffered 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


OUR  GREATEST  WRONG 


That  the  greatest  wrong  of  our  na- 
tional life  is  the  exploiting  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  interest  of  greed  is  once 
more  emphasized  by  the  report  of  the 
Census  Bureau  summed  up  as  follows  in 
The  Woman's  Journal. 


One  in  ten  of  all  the  wage-earners 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
is  under  16  years  of  age,  according  to 
the  Bulletin  of  Manufacturers  just  is- 
sued by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  points 
out  that  the  textile  industries  are  still 
the  largest  employers  of  children  in  fac- 


tories, for  this  Bulletin,  based  on  the 
census  of  1910,  shows  40,221  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  11,- 
111  in  hosiery  and  knitting  mills,  9,942 
in  the  woolen  and  felt  industry,  and 
8,143  in  silk  factories.  The  Bulletin 
sliows  also  11,035  workers  under  16 
engaged  in  canning  and  preserving,  and 
78,951  scattered  among  77  other  manu- 
facturing industries. 

The  largest  percentages  of  factory 
workers  under  16  are  found  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States  and  Alabama; 
the  next  largest  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts.  And  these  figures  do 
not  include  other  great  child-employing 
occupations  such  as  mercantile  establish- 
ments, messenger  service,  home-work- 
ers and  street-trading. 

In  23  glass  factories  visited  by  the 
committee's  special  agent,  874  boys  be- 
tween 14  and  16  were  found  employed. 
The  agent  says  that  out  of  every  100 
boys  under  16  who  are  permitted  to 
do  night  work  in  glass  factories,  not 
more  than  four  stand  any  chance  of 
becoming  skilled  workmen. 


Patriotism  is  not  the  highest  of  vir- 
tues. It  is  indeed  a  vice  if  it  limits  the 
sympathies  to  a  part.  Love  for  the 
whole  is  the  sovereign  virtue,  and  the 
patriotism  is  unworthy  which  is  not 
subordinate  to  this,  recognising  that  its 
only  iitting  work  is  to  lead  up  to  a 
love  which  embraces  all. — /.  K.  Hosmer, 
from  The  Last  Leaf. 


and  is  suffering  in  the  interest  of  the  true  faith, 
or  is  it  Cyrus,  the  liberal,  progressive  conqueror, 
or  is  it  Jeremiah  or  some  one  of  like  spirit?  The 
scholars  find  in  these  fifteen  chapters  four  songs 
which  form  the  root  of  the  doctrine  of  The  Servant ; 
around  these  other  compositions  grew.    They  are : 

\.    Ch.  42:1-4 — "Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold, 
My  chosen  in  whom  my  soul  delights ; 
I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him. 

He  will  set  forth  the  law  to  the  nations  

Faithfully  will  he  set  forth  the  law;  .... 
And  for  his  instruction  the  far  countries  wait." 

2.  Ch.  49:1-6 — "Hearken,  ye  far  countries,  to  me,  and  listen, 
ye  distant  peoples, 

Jahveh  has  called  me  from  the  womb,  from  my  mother's 
lap  has  he  celebrated  my  name ;    .    .    .  . 

He  said  to  me :  Thou  art  my  Servant,  in  whom  I  will  glorify 
myself  

So  I  set  thee  as  a  light  of  the  nations,  that  my  deliverance 
may  be  to  the  end  of  the  earth." 

3.  Ch.  50  :4-9 — "The  Lord  Jahveh  has  given  me  the  eloquence 

of  his  disciple, 

That  I  may  know  how  to  revive  the  weary  one  with  words 

of  comfort. 
In  the  morning  he  wakens  mine  ear 

That  I  may  hearken  as  his  disciple  

Therefore  am  I  not  confounded  " 

4.  Ch.  52:13-53:12 — "Verily  my  Servant  shall  do  wisely, 
He  will  rise,  be  exalted  and  be  very  high. 

As  on  his  account  many  were  appalled 

So  will  many  in  him  take  delight  " 

The  three  different  sections  of  the  book  of  Isaiah 
represent  respectively  the  eighth,  sixth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. How  did  they  become  linked  together  under 
the  name  of  Isaiah?  The  vicissitudes  of  manuscripts 
and  the  recklessness  of  time  may  account  for  it,  or 
it  may  be  that  like  so  many  other  great  documents 
this  section  of  the  great  unknown  had  to  creep  into 


the  world  without  a  name  in  order  that  it  might  live 
at  all,  just  as  the  "Ecce  Homo"  of  Professor  Seeley 
had  to  be  published  anonymously  in  order  that  it 
might  be  judged  on  its  merits. 

The  average  mind  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
theory  of  the  Bible  being  an  inspired  and  unique  work 
of  the  Almighty,  and  to  a  theory  of  the  Atonement, 
which  affirms  that  men  have  to  be  saved  through  the 
suffering  of  Jesus ;  so  these  four  songs  have  become 
th.e  strong  proof-texts  of  the  character  of  the  Christ 
who  offered  himself  an  adequate  atonement  for  sin. 
This  unknown  author  touches  the  highest  point  of  all 
the  prophets,  not  because  he  foresaw  a  miraculous 
Saviour,  but  because  he  interpreted  the  universal  law, 
— that  the  saviours  of  the  world  are  the  sufferers  of 
the  world,  that  every  reformer  takes  our  stripes  for 
us.  This  is  the  noble  truth  which  has  been  verified  in 
history  over  and  over. 

Here,  also,  we  come  upon  the  first,  straight,  high 
statement  of  universalism  in  the  Old  Testament, — the 
recognition  that  the  salvation  which  applies  to  the  Jew 
must  apply  to  the  Mohammedan ;  the  gospel  that  saves 
the  Christian  must  save  the  pagan ;  must  be  big  enough 
to  hold  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

»  QUESTIONS   ON  THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN 

1.  Why  are  these  last  'chapters  of  Isaiah  'especially  inter- 
esting? 

2.  What  two  views  are  there  concerning  these  chapters? 

3.  What  are  the  three  sections  into  which  the  book  of 
Isaiah  is  divided? 

4.  What  is  the  root  of  "The  Servant"  idea? 

5.  What  is  the  modern  explanation  of  it? 

6.  Why  were  these  poems  written? 

7.  Explain  the  divergent  ideas  of  the  three  sections. 

8.  What  teaching  of  the  Great  Unknown  marks  him  as 
highest  of  the  prophets? 
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THE  GRADUATES. 


I  saw  them  beautiful,  in  fair  array  upon  Commencement 
Day. 

Lissome  and  lovely,  radiant  and  sweet. 
As  cultured  roses,  brought  to  their  estate 
By  careful  training.  Finished  and  complete. 
They  passed  in  maiden  grace  along  the  aisle 
Leaving  the  chaste  white  sunlight  of  a  smile 
Upon  the  gazing  throng. 

Musing,  I  thought  upon  their  place  as  mothers  of  the  race. 

Oh  there  are  many  actors  who  can  play 

Greatly,  great  parts;  but  rare  indeed  the  soul 

Who  can  be  great  when  cast  for  some  small  role; 

Yet  that  is  what  the  world  most  needs;  big  hearts 

That  will  shine  forth  and  glorify  poor  parts 

In  this  strange  drama,  Life.  Do  they 

Who  in  full  dress-rehearsal  pass  today 

Before  admiring  eyes,  hold  in  their  store 

Those  fine  high  principles  which  keep  old  Earth 

From  being  only  earth;  and  make  men  more 

Than  just  mere  men?  How  will  they  prove  the  worth 

Of  years  of  study?  Will  they  walk  abroad 

Decked  with  the  plumage  of  dead  birds  of  God, 

The  glorious  birds?  And  shall  the  lamb  unborn 

Be  slain  on  altars  of  their  vanity? 

To  some  frail  sister,  who  has  missed  the  way, 

Will  they  give  Christ's  compassion,  or  man's  scorn? 

And  will  clean  manhood,  linked  with  honest  love, 

The  victor  prove. 

When  riches,  illy-gained,  dispute  the  claim? 

Will  each  guard  well  her  husband's  home  and  name, 

Or  lean  down  from  her  altitude  to  hear 

The  voice  of  flattery  speak  in  her  ear 

Those  lying  platitudes,  which  men  repeat 

To  listening  Self  Conceit? 

Musing,  I  thought  upon  their  place  as  mothers  of  the  race, 
As,  beautiful,  they  passed  in  maiden  grace. 

Crood  Housekeeping,  June.  " ^"'^  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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DREAM-PROPHECY. 


I  dreamed  last  night  of  standing  amid  flowers 

That  danced  and  nodded  in  the  fragrant  air. 

Charmed  with  their  grace  I  called  and  called  till  there 

Were  eager  throngs  all  plucking  from  the  bowers, 

Each  handing  best  to  each.  My  dream  seemed  hours 

While  young  and  gray,  the  haggard  and  the  fair, 

Kept  plucking — yet  the  beds  grew  never  bare. 

But  faster  blossomed.  Human  song,  "Ours,  ours! — 

Not  mine  or  thine,  but  ours!"  outrang  as  sweet 

As  glee  of  thrushes.  His  dear  hands  flung  high, 

A  child  held  roses  for  his  sire  to  view; 

A  man  wreathed  poppies  round  his  mother's  feet: 

"For  the  first  time,  dear  heart,"  I  heard  him  cry, 

"Earth's  gifts  to  all  men  are  for  me  and  you!" 

— James  Harcourt  West. 
Tufts  College,  MassacJiusetts. 

Unity  is  glad  that  Norman  Hapgood  obtained  pos- 
session of  Harper's  Weekly  rather  than  start  another 
paper,  for  now  we  have  a  plenty,  but  we  would  have 
been  one  short  without  an  organ  for  Norman  Hap- 
good. How  old  associations  will  be  reinforced  by 
new  inspirations,  the  sagacity,  the  wisdom  and  the 
culture  of  George  William  Curtis  be  justified  in  his 
successor.   

The  Dial  commends  the  Brooklyn  Librarian  for  the 
courage  of  condemning  as  dead  wood,  4,500  of  the 
730,000  volumes  in  his  charge.  They  are  to  be  dis- 
posed of  either  by  gift  or  sale.  Has  this  Brooklyn 
librarian  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  these  victims  ? 
He  reminds  us  of  the  girl  who  having  "got  religion" 
was  persuaded  that  her  jewels  were  dragging  her  hell- 
ward,  ^o  made  a  gift  of  all  of  them  to  her  sister. 


The  Dial  is  our  authority  for  this  interesting  bit  of 
Browning  news.  An  early  and  rare  edition  of  "Paul- 
ine," the  earliest  and  least  read  perhaps  of  this  poet's 
productions,  was  sold  for  $2,400,  and  the  Browning 
love  letters,  the  publication  of  which  we,  in  common 
with  many  others,  resent,  were  sold  for  the  fabulous 
svmi  of  $33,000.  We  turn  without  regret  to  our  own 
thumb-worn  copy  of  "Men  and  Women,"  which  can 
be  obtained  for  $1.50  or  less. 


A  writer  in  Collier's  from  Texas  says  that  the  city 
man  who  retires  to  the  country  must  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  must  spend  "considerable  time  in  learn- 
ing the  game."  Yes,  and  considerable  money,  too. 
The  young  couple  who  returned  to  the  old  homestead, 
or  in  the  neighborhood  thereof,  with  the  saying  that 
they  wasted  two  or  more  years  and  all  the  money 
they  had  in  Texas  or  the  Dakotas,  underestimate  the 
value  of  that  which  they  secured  in  lieu  of  their 
money  and  their  time,  namely :  their  experience.  That 


was  an  asset  which  had  they  hung  on,  would  bring 
them  competency,  a  home  of  their  own,  and  maybe  to 
the  man,  or  the  woman  perchance,  a  seat  in  the  State 
legislature,  twenty  years  hence. 

"A  little  insistence  of  Time's  Revenges"  is  what  the 
Dial  calls  the  two  interesting  episodes  in  the  life  of 
John  Fiske.  While  an  undergraduate  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  faculty  under  the  double  charge  of 
having  been  found  reading  a  book  in  church  instead 
of  listening  to  the  sermon,  and  the  "accumulated  evi- 
dences of  his  conversion  to  Darwinism."  He  was  let 
off,  however,  with  an  admonition  and  a  threat  of 
"summary  expulsion  if  he  did  not  in  future  refrain 
from  airing  his  too-advanced  views."  Less  than  ten 
years  after  he  was  called  back  to  Harvard  to  expound 
under  its  auspices  that  for  which  he  had  almost  suf- 
fered expulsion.  The  universities  are  conservative  but 
give  them  time  and  they  will  get  there. 


Colliers  for  June  7  has  a  stirring  talk  to  the  girl 
graduates  by  Martha  Keeler  in  which  she  reminds  the 
"sweet  girl  graduates"  that  "college  training  never 
yet  gave  a  girl  gumpton  and  horse-sense,  but  having 
these  qualities  to  start  with,  a  college  training  may 
be  invaluable  in  supplying  a  many  sided  stimulus,  in 
fostering  habits  of  mind."  Notice  the  phrase,  young 
ladies,  "Habits  of  Mind!"  Have  you  a  habit  of  mind 
when  you  leave  school?  Perhaps  that  is  the  last  thing 
acquired  in  college.  Perhaps  to  most  of  you  that  will 
be  a  post-graduate  achievement.  Nothing  is  more 
easily  and  promptly  forgotten  than  your  diploma  un- 
less it  is  backed  with  a  "Habit  of  mind."  All  other 
reminders  of  college  life  will  play  you  false  in  the 
high  tests  and  noble  inspirations  of  the  world. 


"He  restored  to  me  the  Bible  which  I  had  lost!" 
This  was  the  memorable  and  touching  tribute  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Hall  paid  to  his  beloved  teacher.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  when  he  was  under  the  fire  of 
the  Theologians  as  a  Presbyterian  suspect,  over  twenty 
years  ago.  The  battle  resulted,  as  all  heresy  trials  do, 
in  a  short  range  condemnation  and  a  long  range  vin- 
dication. The  heresy  of  Dr.  Briggs  twenty  years  ago 
is  now  fast  becoming  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Presby- 
terians of  today.  And  now  the  good  doctor's  earthly 
account  has  been  closed,  and  when  history  strikes  the 
balance  it  will  be  found  that  Charles  A.  Briggs  was 
a  man  of  faith  and  contributed  mightily  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  He  did  much  to  save  Presbyterianism 
from  itself  and  to  save  its  creeds  from  becoming 
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unrelenting  fetters  to  the  mind,  and  consequently  a 
hohble  to  the  spirit  and  a  menace  to  faith.  He  was  one 
of  the  many  heroes  of  thought,  a  white-handed  man 
of  toil  who  served  his  day  and  generation  in  the  study. 
He  enriched  homes  and  dignified  lives  through  the 
class  room  and  by  means  of  the  printing  press. 

Another  twelve-year-old  boy  shoots  another  little 
sister  seven  years  old  with  that  ever  menacing  pistol 
which  "he  did  not  know  was  loaded."  This  item, 
found  in  the  Monday  morning  papers  of  Chicago,  is 
of  a  type  so  familiar  that  it  scarcely  creates  a  surprise. 
Why  should  we  be  so  careful  to  protect  life  from  the 
deadly  poisons  on  the  apothecary's  shelf  while  we 
are  so  careless  about  the  far  more  deadly  bullet  that 
is  allowed  to  lie  around  loose  most  anywhere  and 
available  to  the  whim  of  passion  or  careless  amuse- 
ment. The  fifty  homicides  by  the  careless  pistol  in 
Texas  within  one  year  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  in  the  Texas  legislature  last  year,  making  the 
unauthorized  ownership  of  a  pistol  of  any  description 
an  act  of  felony,  a  prison  crime.  This  probably  did 
not  become  a  law  in  that  shooting  zone,  but  it  ought 
to  be.  The  manufacture  of  firearms  should  at  least 
become  a  governmental  industry,  an  absolute  monop- 
oly, and  to  be  found  with  any  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion unauthorized  should  be  the  sufficient  ground  for 
investigation  and  condemnation,  such  as  now  exists 
in  the  handling  of  a  government  rifle.  When  will  we 
begin  to  abate  the  pistol  by  law ;  the  deadly  dragon- 
teeth  from  which  the  now  horrible  diversions  of  death, 
the  wicked  atrocities  of  war  spring. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Emily  W.  Davi- 
son in  England  from  fracture  of  the  skull  caused  by 
her  attempt  to  stop  the  King's  horse  in  the  Derby  race, 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  Woman's  Suflfrage,  is 
filled  with  unspeakable  pathos.  Is  this  the  cause  of 
martyrdom  which  so  many  sufifragettes  have  not  only 
expected,  but  apparently  sought?  Yea,  verily,  it  is 
martyrdom,  but  has  not  the  well  meaning  and  nobly 
inspired  sister  fallen  a  martyr  to  the  wrong  method, 
a  martyr  to  a  false  psychology,  a  martyr  to  misguided 
judgment,  a  martyr  to  the  "zeal  without  judgment" 
that  has  brought  so  many  ills  into  the  world,  post- 
poning rather  than  advancing  so  many  worthy  causes. 
There  should  be  the  tenderest  words  of  sympathy  to 
the  family  and  the  cause  thus  bereaved,  with  hushed 
reverence  in  the  presence  of  this  death  which  repre- 
sents a  disinterested  passion  which  no  misdirection  can 
rob  of  a  sacred  awe.  May  her  untimely  death  reveal 
to  her  sisters  the  better  way  and  the  higher  law.  If 
Woman's  Suffrage  is  one  step  towards  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  its  friends  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  "that  kingdom  cometh  not  with 
observation"  and  its  prophets  seek  not  the  violence 
that  becomes  the  rule  of  brawn,  the  reign  of  selfish- 


ness and  aristorcracy,  nor  the  democracy  which  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  is  to  advance. 


"The  Social  Service  Committee"  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Maryland  ofifered  a  report  to  the  Con- 
vention of  1913  pithy,  pregnant  and  to  the  point.  It 
shows  that  this  church  in  America  is  not  an  unworthy 
sister  to  the  Church  of  England  which  contains  so 
much  aggressive  and  progressive  radicalism,  socio- 
logical and  theological  in  these  days.  This  committee 
reports  that  it  conceives  jts  primary  duty  to  be  to 
(juicken  and  arouse  public  opinion  and  Christian  sen- 
timent in  the  "righting  of  social  injustice"  and  the 
"advancing  of  social  progress."  "The  Church,"  it  said, 
"must  become  the  conscience  of  the  community."  "It 
must  put  the  old  truth  in  a  new  setting,"  it  must  "not 
preach  the  Gospel  merely  as  the  story  of  a  completed 
work,  it  must  preach  it  as  a  vision  of  what  is  to  be." 
Nor  does  this  report  content  itself  with  generalities, 
it  has  clear,  strong  words  to  say  concerning  saloon 
iniquities,  dance-hall  dangers,  the  vice  problem,  race 
track  gambling,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Social  De- 
mocracy that  must  come.  Concerning  the  saloon  it 
says : 

There  lias  been  a  steady  and  increasing  crystallization  of 
public  sentiment  regarding  the  necessity  for  more  strenuous 
effort  than  in  the  past  looking  to  speedy  relief  from  this 
national  curse.  Potent  in  this  have  been  reports  coming  from 
state-wide  and  city-wide  vice  investigation  committees;  all  of 
which  have  pointed  to  the  saloon  as  the  greatest  contributing 
agency  to  all  forms  of  vice.  Added  to  this  is  the  growing 
tendency  among  physicians  and  boards  of  health  to  regard 
habitual  drunkenness  as  a  disease,  the  saloon  as  a  center  of 
infection,  and  the  custom  of  licensing  such  places  as  a  matter 
involving  the  public  health.  The  attitude  of  the  sociologist 
and  economist  is  also  coming  to  be  more  widely  regarded  as 
worthy  of  consideration  with  reference  to  this  institution  as 
the  great  source  of  national  waste. 

Therefore,  making  every  allowance  for  what  may  be  said 
in  excuse  for  the  saloon  as  a  working  man's  club  (though 
sureh',  there  is  no  call  for  so  many  "clubs"  in  close  prox- 
imity) we  recommend  that  this  convention  assert  its  belief 
that  the  ultimate  complete  elimination  of  the  saloon  as  it  now 
exists  is  a  necessary  step  toward  the  cure  of  the  drink  evil. 
In  particular  we  ask  that  it  place  itself  on  record  as  favoring 
such  measures  as  will  remove  the  saloon  from  the  sphere  of 
politics  and  municipal  government,  where  its  baneful  influ- 
ence has  been  the  curse  of  city  administration  everywhere, 
and  the  fruitful  source  of  civic  corruption.  The  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  saloon  is  a  moral  and  social  problem,  and  it  should 
be  settled  as  such,  divorced  from  poltics.  But  it  cannot  be 
settled  in  the  absence  of  legislation  permitting  direct  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  will.  Therefore  as  a  step  towards  its 
final  settlement  on  this  basis,  we  favor  such  legislation  as 
will  permit  the  whole  matter  of  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  be  settled  by  referendum  to  the  citizens, 
whose  interests  are  vitally  concerned  therewith. 

The  report  concludes  with  these  virile  words,  let 

them  disturb  the  cobwebs  and  awaken  the  echoes  in 

every  church  of  every  persuasion  in  the  land,  and  this 

old  world  of  ours  will  swing  into  the  light  more  rapidly. 

Back  of  every  economic  and  industrial  question  there  lies 
usually  a  moral  principle.  The  Church  is  the  guardian  of 
morals.  Surely,  therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Church's 
members  to  concern  themselves  about  the  solution  of  public 
questions.  Only  so  can  the  Christian  fulfill  more  completely 
the  obligation  of  the  second  great  Gospel  commandment,  to 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  Only  so  will  he  show,  not 
that  he  is  his  brother's  keeper,  but  that  he  is  something  better 
— his  brother's  brother. 


Thur3day,  June  12. 

The  Maximum  Wage 


Unity  has  large  sympathy  with  the  various  com- 
missions that  are  pushing  their  relentless  inquiry  into 
the  legitimate  conditions  of  life  among  wage  earners, 
particularly  women  wage  earners.  There  is  a  limit 
below  which  life  cannot  be  decently  sustained  and  the 
relentless  law  of  competition,  the  "buy  at  the  lowest 
and  sell  at  the  highest"  maxim,  must  be  interfered 
with  by  intelligent  legislation  framed  by  the  enlight- 
ened conscience  of  the  State.  Professor  Graham  Tay- 
lor, who  has  taken  a  conservative  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, has  testified  that  statistics  show  that  12  per  cent 
of  the  women  who  go  wrong  sexually,  are  driven  to, 
or  hastened  in,  their  downward  course  through  low 
wages.  The  minimum  estimate,  instead  of  provoking 
a  sigh  of  relief,  ought  to  call  for  a  shudder.  This 
figure  presents  a  scandalous  situation  that  ought  to 
arouse  philanthropists  and  legislators.  Think  of  it ! 
Twelve  out  of  every  hundred  women  driven  to  the 
wall  by  inadequate  support !  This  menace  to  virtue 
represents  business  combinations  that  make  prosper- 
ous, sleek,  fat,  indulgent  v/orkers  at  the  other  end  of 
the  industrial  line.  Here  is  an  economic  order  that 
rnakes  white  slaves  and  prostitutes  at  the  one  end, 
millionaires  at  the  other  end. 

We  believe  there  is  no  direct  connection  between 
poverty  and  the  lusts  of  the  body.  Nature,  by  the 
divine  prodigality  that  characterizes  her,  has  every- 
where over-loaded  the  primal  appetites  lest  her  ends 
be  defeated.  But  the  low  living,  inadequate  safe- 
guards and  the  lack  of  social  checks  necessitated  by 
low  wages,  do  carry  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
young  men  as  well  as  young  women  into  the  slippery 
paths  that  lead  into  treacherous  surroundings.  There 
is  a  point  somewhere  where  the  low  wages  of  boys 
and  girls  render  them  ineligible  to  the  helps  of  good 
society,  the  healthful  influences  and  necessary  pro- 
tections of  religious,  social  and  intellectual  safeguards. 

But  the  question  of  minimum  wage  cannot  be  intel- 
ligently or  righteously  discussed  without  connecting 
it  with  the  problem  of  maximum  wage.  The  masters 
of  industry,  the  exploiters  of  trade,  promptly  respond 
that  they  cannot  do  business  with  an  increase  of  wages, 
which  probably  means  that  they  cannot  do  business 
in  such  a  way  that  the  expected  dividends  on  watered 
stock  and  the  high  salaries  of  those  above  be  main- 
tained. The  reply  is,  why  should  business  be  con- 
tinued at  such  an  awful  cost?  Why  should  "business 
ability,"  the  power  to  exploit  human  labor  and  the 
resources  of  nature  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
millionaire  so  possible  and  the  luxuries  of  those  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  industrial  line  so  aggravating 
and  distressing  be  encouraged  and  protected  by  law. 
Today  we  are  discussing  the  Minimum  Wage,  tomor- 
row we  will  discuss  the  Maximum  Wage  and  seek  to 
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find  how  much  any  man,  by  the  exercise  of  his  wit, 
and  oftentimes  the  unearned  increment  in  his  situa- 
tion and  equipment,  is  entitled  to. 

The  prosperity  of  society  and  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  long  run  are  as  mucli  menaced,  perhaps 
more,  by  the  under-work  and  over-pay  at  the  upper 
end  than  by  the  over-work  and  under-pay  at  the  lower 
end.  Idleness  and  the  conventional  tyrannies  bred  by 
the  same,  all  luxuries  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  great 
a  menace  to  the  State  as  poverty.  A  hard-working 
washerwoman  has  more  to  the  give  to  the  State  in 
the  way  of  descent  than  her  indolent,  luxurious  and 
selfish  employer.  Grim  as  is  the  life  of  the  working 
woman  at  its  lowest,  it  is  fraught  with  more  helpful- 
ness than  the  parasitic  life  of  the  women  of  ease  and 
sumptuousness  portrayed  so  scientifically  in  the  three 
awful  chapters  in  Olive  Shriener's  "Women  and' 
Labor,"  entitled  "Parasitism."  Karin  Michaelis  has 
contributed  two  articles  in  recent  numbers  of  Muiisey 
on  "Why  Women  are  Less  Truthful  than  Men."  And 
the  articles  are  neither  fanciful,  humorous  or  pessim- 
istic, but  she  finds  in  the  countless  conventions,  the 
artificialities  born  out  of  dependency,  the  absence  of 
the  high  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  the  sifting 
tests  of  the  business  world,  an  adequate  explanation 
of  the  white  lies,  the  social  peccadillos,  the  ecclesi- 
astical subserviencies  that  hamper  so  many  women 
today.  Much  of  this  is  born  out  of  the  over-pay  that 
blights  its  recipients. 

The  law  of  the  land  will  eventually  find  a  system 
of  progressive  income  tax  that  will  transfer  more  and 
more  of  the  growing  private  wealth  into  the  resources 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  where  legal  enactment 
proves  inadequate,  an  enlightened  private  conscience, 
a  developed  public  sentiment,  will  step  in  and  shame 
the  man  or  men  who  assume  the  right  to  surfeit  their 
own  lives,  blight  and  oftentimes  curse  their  own  chil- 
dren with  the  extravagancies  and  luxuries  made  pos- 
sible by  the  under-feeding,  the  over-working  and  vile 
housing  of  mothers  and  fathers,  of  boys  and  girls  in  , 
the  industrial  communities  of  which  they  are  joint 
members. 

BEFORE  THE  FIGHT 

What  comrade  can  forget  that  night  in  camp, 

Before  the  wary  foe  that  lay  intrenched ! 

The  rain  descended  in  a  flood  that  drenched 
Our  tents  and  blankets ;  just  one  broken  lamp 
Was  marked  at  times,  amid  the  enfolding  damp, 

And  darkness  deepened  after  it  was  quenched ; 

It  was  a  fearful  night ;  the  bravest  blenched, 
Longing  for  home.  We  heard  the  ceaseless  tramp 
Of  guards  upon  their  rounds;  one  moaning  tree 

Made  shelter  on  that  stormy  night  for  foes, 
Till  freshened  winds,  blowing  from  off  the  sea, 

Through  crimson  gaps  of  sunrise  softly  rose, 
And  quivered  beneath  the  far-heard  reveille. 

Bringing  the  day  of  long-remembered  woes ! 
Shelbyvillc,  hid.  Alonzo  Rice 
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FRANCIS  DAVID 

Pleading  for  Liberty  and  Toleration  in  Religion 
at  the  Diet  of  Torda,  in  1568 

By  William  C.  Gannett 
(Continued  from  last  issue.) 


To  his  now  "received,"  but  as  yet  all  unorganized, 
faith.  Was  David  the  Luther  to  organize  it?  His  own 
heart  must  have  asked  itself  that  question.  What- 
ever it  answered,  he  certainly  had  the  prophet's  con- 
sciousness. He  believed  that  an  apocalyptic  "time  of 
fulfdment"  was  at  hand,  and  he  felt  himself  a  chosen 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God.  The  Reformation, 
he  used  to  say,  had  been  until  now  in  outward  things, 
working  to  destroy  the  walls  of  the  corrupt  Babylon, 
but  liow  it  had  reached  the  heart  of  the  (juestions  of 
faith,  when  every  man,  even  the  simplest,  might  see 
the  truth  with  his  own  eyes  and  acknowledge  it 


the  nobles  went  home,  this  time  not  only  its  converts, 
but  its  apostles.  As  Luther  had  his  Saxon  Elector  to 
help  him,  as  Enghuid  waited  for  signal  from  Henry 
VIII,  so  David  had  his.  Prince  Sigismund.  In  every 
land  of  the  Reformation  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  reform  turned  much  on  the  disposition  and 
belief  of  the  political  ruler. 

When  the  news  of  the  victory  reached  Kolozsvar, 
the  streets  surged  with  exultant  crowds.  They  halted 
the  carriage  that  was  bringing  him  home — the  man 
who  had  twice  been  their  bishop, — made  him  mount 
a  large  stone  in  the  street,  and  begin  at  once  to  teach 


openly.  The  next  three  years  were  stirring  years  for 
David  and  for  Transylvania.  The  reform  quickened  al- 
most to  revolution.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  people 
and  the  time  that  they  liked  to  debate  the  great-  new 
questions  of  religion  in  public  tournaments,  with  ap- 
pointed champions  for  each  side  and  formal  verdicts. 
David's  oratory  and  skill  in  Scripture  had  already 
made  him  famous  in  these  lists.  In  March,  but  two 
months  after  the  Edict,  a  great  disputation  of  this 
kind  was  held  at  the  royal  residence  in  the  presence 
of  Prince  Sigismund  and  his  court.  It  was  the  first 
public  debate  upon  Unitarianism,  and  all  Transylva- 
nia was  listening.  It  was  conducted  in  Latin,  five  dis- 
putants to  a  side,  with  four  judges  and  four  scribes, — 
David  and  Blandrata  the  leaders  on  the  one  side. 
Melius  on  the  other ;  and  it  lasted  ten  days.  At  the 
end  of  the  ten  days  the  Unitarians  had  won  complete 
victory.    The  Prince  himself  favored  their  doctrine: 


the  new  faith ;  and  then,  breaking  into  shouts,  bore 
him  ofif  on  their  shoulders  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark, 
there  to  continue  the  preaching.  That  pulpit  stone  is 
still  kept  as  a  sacred  relic  by  the  Unitarians  of  Ko- 
lozsvar. "This  day,"  we  are  told,  "the  whole  people 
of  Kolozsvar  became  Unitarian."  If  the  whole,  it 
was  only  because  loyal  Lutherans,  appalled  at  the 
apostasy,  actually  migrated — so  we  are  told — rather 
than  remain  in  the  city  so  desecrated!  The  doctrine 
swept  on  like  a  flood  through  the  towns.  Within  a 
few  months  over  four  hundred  ministers  had  pro- 
fessed it,  and  David  and  his  colleagues  had  sent  forth 
twelve  publications,  some  in  Latin,  some  in  Magyar, 
to  explain  and  defend  it, — eight  of  these  written  by 
David  himself.  And  now  for  the  third  time  he  was 
made  bishop :  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Unitarian  bishop ! 
Was  ever  another  such  bishop  as  he? 
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And  what  was  the  system  of  doctrine  so  winsome? 
That  God  was  not  three-fold,  but  One;  that  Jesus  was 
the  man  in  whom  human  and  divine  were  blended  as 
in  no  one  before  or  since,  one  who  had  been  specially 
endowed  and  sent  by  God  to  begin  a  new  spiritual 
creation  on  earth, — a  mission  promised  beforehand 
by  the  Old  Testament  prophets ;  and  who,  having 
worthily  finished  the  work  given  him  to  do,  had  been 
raised  by  God  to  the  glory  of  his  right  hand  in  heaven, 
there  to  abide,  ever  living  and  working,  leading  men's 
hearts  to  the  new  life  by  which  they  too  can  attain 
divine  glory.  The  merits  of  Jesus  consisted  not  in  his 
saving  death,  but  in  his  saving  life.  It  was  in  vain  to 
seek  salvation  in  outer  things :  true  faith  in  God  the 
Father,  and  life  according  to  the  example  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  were  sufficient  for  happiness  here  and 
hereafter.  The  faith  and  the  love  were  the  two  essen- 
tials,— nothing  besides.  Man  is  the  birthright  heir  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  common  people  can 
enter  equally  with  the  highest  into  this  heritage.  Or- 
ganization, ceremonies,  practices  of  the  Churches  were 
of  little  account  at  the  best ;  and  those  of  the  Church 
that  had  been,  and  that  had  so  long  shut  out  the 
people  from  their  spiritual  birthright,  were  now  to 
give  way.  God,  through  his  holy  spirit  within  men, 
was  finishing  the  work  of  his  new  creation.  The 
period  of  wandering  was  past,  the  time  of  fulfilment 
had  come.  And  the  promise,  guarantee  and  charter  of 
all  this  was  the  W  ill  of  God  revealed  in  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Holy  Scripture.'  This  was  the  simple 
system,  rock-based  on  the  Bible,  naively  mechanical 
in  its  rationalism,  democratic  and  ethical  in  its  appeal, 
exalting  things  of  character  and  things  of  the  soul, 
with  which,  suddenly,  and  for  a  little  while  at  least, 
David  won  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

But  the  controversy  went  bitterly  on ;  and  the  next 
year  another  theological  tournament  was  held,  this 
time  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  vernacular,  with  nine 
disputants  on  each  side.  On  the  sixth  day  the  Prince 
tailed  it  ofif:  "We  have  tried,"  he  said,  "to  care  not 
only  for  the  bodies  of  our  people,  but  for  their  souls, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  increase  in  truth  and  free 
themselves  from  the  wiles  of  the  Anti-Christ.  We 
have  also  wished  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  name  by 
which  we  are  called  in  foreign  lands,  as  if  we  were 
Turks.  But  we  see  that  the  party  opposed  to  us  is 
only  evading  reply.  You  may  come  freely  to  our 
country  whenever  you  will,  without  hindrance  or 
hurt,  to  dispute :  our  preacher  shall  always  be  ready 
to- meet  you.  But  now,  since  you  are  but  going  around 
truth  and  giving  no  direct  answer  to  the  question  in 
hand,  we  close  the  discussion,  that  we  may  go  home 
and  attend  to  other  cares  of  the  country."  The  good 
Prince,  whether  good  umpire  or  not,  was  at  this  time 
still  young,  not  yet  thirty  years  old ;  a  chivalric  figure, 
brave,  generous,  kind-hearted,  broad-minded,  accom- 
plished,— seen  only  in  glimpses  of  history,  but  when- 
ever seen,  seen  cdelzveiss.  He,  too,  is  a  hero  of  ours 
who  has  never  yet  come  to  his  own.  Though  he  lived 
long  enough  to  achieve  little  else,  he  built  himself 
an  enduring,  if  little  known,  monument  in  his  Edict 
of  Toleration, — a  monument  befitting  the  one  Uni- 
tarian whom  history  shows  on  even  a  minor  throne  of 

7.  This  is  summarizefl  from  an  address  by  Prof.  Boros,  who  has 
written  a  book  on  "The  Theology  of  Francis  David  in  1567."  David 
was  so  literal  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Bible  that,  because  he  could  not 
find  them  authorized  in  Scripture,  he  gave  up  child-baptism  and 
cleared  his  Unitarian  churches  of  organs!  Organs  were  only  re-intro- 
duced in  the  nineteenth  century. 


Europe.  As  if  to  make  liberty  and  toleration  im- 
pregnable in  his  land,  he  took  pains  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  now  near  at  hand,  to  grant  specific 
charters  to  the  "four  religions"  allowed.  "Had  he 
only  lived  to  be  fifty,"  sighs  the  historian,  "his  new 
Church  might  have  grown  strong  and  unshakable !" 

It  was  not  to  be;  he  died  in  1571.  The  throne  went 
first  to  the  elder  nephew  seen  in  our  picture,  a  liberal 
Catholic ;  and  four  years  later,  to  the  younger,  an 
illiberal  Catholic,  who  soon  invited  the  Jesuits  into 
the  land.  As  they  came  in,  good  days  went  out  for 
Unitarians.  David,  of  course,  was  dismissed  as  court 
preacher ;  the  printing-press  given  by  Sigismund  was 
taken  away;  freedom  to  publish  was  greatly  limited; 
and  a  decree  prohibited  Unitarians  from  holding 
synods  except  in  Kolozsvar  and  Torda.  The  glory  of 
Unitarianism  passed  almost  in  the  hour  of  its  dawn ! 
For  a  while  the  nobility  clung  to  it ;  but  with  the 
mass  it  had  been  but  a  skin-deep  conversion,  as  sweep- 
ing conversions  are  apt  to  be,  and  after  a  generation 
or  two  most  of  them  were  recalled,  not  only  from  it, 
but  back  to  the  original  faith  of  their  fathers.  Again 
we  see  the  people  following  their  political  rulers  in 
their  religion.  For  almost  three  centuries  Unitarian- 
ism was  an  afflicted  faith  in  the  home  of  its  birth. 
Schools  were  closed,  churches  were  taken  away,  pros- 
elyting was  made  illegal ;  and  when  the  Turkish  over- 
lords gave  way  at  the  end  of  the  next  century  to 
Christians  in  the  form  of  Austrian  Hapsburgs,  the 
blight  and  the  trampling  grew  worse.  Holding  of 
public  office  was  forbidden, — a  stigma  that  cost  the 
little  body  many  of  its  better-ofl:"  families.  David's 
name  becaine  peril,  and  almost  faded  from  speech. 
That  the  faith  survived  at  all  seems  a  miracle.  Three 
things  account  for  it, — that  charter  of  Sigismund,  the 
close  weave  of  the  church-organization,  and  the  sturdy 
fiber  of  Szekler  loyalty,  humble  farmers  and  miners. 
The .  French  Revolution,  with  its  wide-circling  up- 
heavals, brought  the  first  relief ;  and  the  Revolution 
of  1848  brought  more.  A  slow  renaissance  set  in  ;  old 
liberties  were  restored;  schools,  churches,  publica- 
tion, revived ;  relations  with  fellow-Unitarians  in  Eng- 
land and  America  were  established.  And  today  there 
seems  to  be  a  hearty  respect  and  good-will  in  its 
home-land  for  the  long-persecuted  faith.  In  Poland, 
where  it  had  also  a  bright  beginning  but  secured  no 
charter  protection,  and  where  it  was  more  the  faith 
of  a  cultured  class,  the  full  tragedy  fell :  the  Jesuits 
stamped  it  out  ruthlessly,  and  hy  1660  the  banished 
Unitarians  were  wandering,  unwelcomed  fugitives, 
over  the  face  of  Protestant  Europe. 


To  finish  the  story  of  David.  A  certain  John  Som- 
mer  had  come  to  Kolozsvar  to  teach  in  the  college,- — 
a  bold  thinker  like  David ;  and  the  two  brother-minds 
found  their  way  onward  together.  The  Unitarians  of 
Transylvania,  like  their  more  learned  brethren  in  Po- 
land, while  no  longer  holding  Christ  to  be  God,  were 
accustomed  to  address  him  in  prayer, — somewhat  as 
Catholics  "worship"  the  virgin.  A  year  or  so  after 
the  friendly  Prince  died,  David  and  Sommer  reached 
the  conclusion  that  such  invocation  of  Christ  had  no 
warrant  in  Scripture.  As  Scripture  set  the  horizon 
to  truth  and  to  discern  truth  in  the  Scripture  brought 
obligation  to  David  to  publish  it,  he  began  in  his  ser- 
mons to  teach  the  radicalism  that  prayer  should  be 
addressed  solely  to  God,  not  to  Christ.    This  was  his 
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new  and  his  final  position, — the  fifth.  Whether  im- 
portant or  unimportant,  it  certainly  seems  logical.  At 
any  rate,  it  made  Unitarianism  .seem  so  concrete  and 
"Judaizing"  that  it  hecame  more  offensive  than  ever. 
Blandrata,  who  had  had  .so  much  to  do  with  the  swift 
dawn  of  the  faith  and  with  the  fame  of  its  prophet, 
— Blandrata  had  once  inclined  to  this  logic  himself. 
But  that  was  in  safer  time ;  now  he  called  it  "inno- 
vation," and  denounced  it.  David  and  his  friends 
would  fain  have  defended  the  position ;  hut  print  was 
forbidden  them.  At  a  Diet  in  1573  it  was  decreed 
that  "innovators,"  that  is,  those  who  went  beyond 
the  legalized  doctrines,  should  be  excommunicated. 
Plainly  the  famous  Edict  of  five  years  before  had 
rims!  But  did  withholding  invocation  from  Christ' 
constitute  "innovation  in  doctrine?"  That  was  open 
to  doubt ;  so  the  preacher  kept  on  with  his  preaching. 
Then  Blandrata  tried  to  undermine  his  support  within 
the  Kolozsvar  congregation.  But  this  was  a  difficult 
matter, — the  people  so  loved  their  irreproachable 
bishop,  and  he  was  so  great  a  power  in  the  land. 
Five  years  thus  went  by  in  ill-smothered  dissension. 
David  was  now  growing  old.  The  gentle-faced  boy 
of  our  picture,  the  Jesuit-lover,  had  by  this  time  come 
to  the  throne,  and  was  growing  impatient.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  at  once,  or,  as  the  courtier- 
physician  saw,  the  whole  status  quo  was  in  danger, — 
to  say  nothing  of  his  own  favor  at  court  and  its  pos- 
sible future. 

But  he  would  first  try  conversion.  Faustus  Socinus, 
now  in  mid-life  and  devoting  himself  to  theology, 
was  at  this  time  living  and  holding  Christologic  de- 
bates in  Switzerland.  Blandrata  called  him  to  his  aid, 
and  quartered  him  several  months  in  David's  own 
house,  paying  the  board-bill.  Month  in  and  month 
out  the  two  disputed,  at  the  end  each  finding  in  the 
New  Testament  texts  just  about  what  he  found  there 
when  he  began.  Then  Blandrata  threatened :  "Change 
your  opinion  you  must,  or  the  next  Diet  shall  bring 
condemnation  and  sentence."  David  offered  to  refer 
the  question  to  a  committee  of  ministers.  The  com- 
mittee met,  and  circumspectly  advised  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  a  synod ;  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  both. 
Blandrata  soon  further  urged  that  both  parties  first 
submit  statements  in  writing  to  the  Polish  Unitarians, 
supposedly  wiser  in  Scripture  than  themselves,  and 
that,  with  their  opinion  in  hand,  the  synod  should  de- 
cide,— the  preacher  meanwhile  to  hold  his  peace  on 
the  point  in  dispute.  David,  already  a  sick  man, 
agreed  also  to  this,  prepared  his  brief,  and  gave  a 
copy  to  Socinus:  "Behold,  my  Faustus,  the  writing 
is  here ;  now  answer  it  squarely  without  evasion  from 
the  clear  words  of  God."  Socinus  and  Blandrata 
together  prepared  theirs ;  and  the  two  documents  went 
northwards  to  Poland.    David  waited. 

Probably  the  Jesuits  were  pushing  the  Prince,  the 
Prince  pushing  the  physician ;  for  suddenly — no  word 
yet  come  from  Poland — a  synod  was  summoned,  the 
summons  containing  plain  hint  that  ministers  must 
vote  with  Blandrata  or  lose  their  positions.  Some, 
perhaps  many,  sincerely  differed  from  David,  and  this 
intimation  settled  the  business  for  others ;  so  the  de- 
sired resolutions  were  secured.  Among  other  charges 
was  one  that  David  had  said,  as  doubtless  he  had,  that 
to  invoke  Christ  was  the  same  as  invoking  dead  saints. 
This  last  was  too  much  for  Prince  Bathory,  who  de- 
cided to  finish  the  matter  forthwith,  and  entrusted  it 


to  Blandrata.  "Henceforth  we  are  to  be  enemies!" 
was  the  word  Blandrata  sent  to  the  preacher,  and 
orders  were  di.s'^jatched  to  the  mayor  of  Kolozsvar 
to  i)ut  him  under  arrest.  David's  son-in-law,  Trauz- 
ncr  by  name,  happened  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  city, 
and  saw  the  order.  With  sad  heart  he  went  to  tell 
David.  He  found  him  sick  in  bed,  with  Socinus  at 
the  bedside  talking  with  him  as  a  friend, — and  the 
young  man's  wrath  broke  loose.  But  David  stopped 
him:  "This  is  what  I  have  been  expecting;  but 
now" — turning  to  Socinus — "go,  leave  my  house,  and 
finish  the  work  you  have  begun."*  It  was  Saturday, 
and  the  mayor  had  not  yet  taken  action.  One  Sun- 
day of  freedom  remained.  Trauzner  urged  David, 
if  possible,  to  preach  once  more  to  his  people,  tell 
all  that  had  happened,  and  that  he  was  to  be  put  in 
prison.  David  hesitated,  but  yielded  and  preached. 
One  prediction  has  been  remembered  from  that  last 
sermon  of  his:  "Whatever  the  world  may  say  now, 
the  time  will  come  when  all  men  will  know  that  God 
is  but  One."  The  next  day  the  Town-Council  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  palace,  entreating  suspension  of 
sentence,  the  nobles  offering  to  become  security  for 
their  beloved  bishop.  But  the  Prince  had  heard  of 
that'  sermon,  and  ordered  him  under  still  stricter 
guard  until  the  formal  trial  should  take  place. 

Again  a  synod  assembled  at  Torda.  It  was  the  end 
of  April,  1579.  Kolozsvar  sent  ten  deputies  to  it, 
and  with  them  was  carried  David,  their  bishop,  sick 
and  a  prisoner.  His  i)eople  had  not  given  up  hope. 
Petitions,  presents,  noblemen  went  to  the  Prince. 
The  stronger  ministers  and  leaders  all  over  the  coun- 
try showed  that  their  sympathies  were  really  with 
David.  Nothing  availed :  Prince  and  physician  were 
obdurate.  David  sent  word  to  his  friends:  "Let  no 
tumult  be  made  in  my  behalf.  I  am  ready  to  bear 
anything  for  the  truth  I  confess.  If  anyone  will  show 
me  something  more  correct  out  of  the  Scriptures,  I 
am  ready  to  give  up  my  opinions."  At  the  last 
moment  the  Prince,  yielding  a  little  to  the  general 
grief  and  exasperation,  decided  to  postpone  the  ses- 
sions to  June,  meanwhile  committing  David  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Blandrata,  who,  increasing  his 
guard,  dragged  him  back  to  Kolozsvar,  and  allowed 
only  his  daughter  and  doctor  to  see  him  during  the 
interval.  When  June  came,  he  could  hardly  move 
hand  or  foot,  and,  as  they  bore  him  again  from  his 
home  to  the  carriage,  his  last  words  were,  "Good- 
bye, ye  shall  see  me  no  more." 

The  trial  began,  this  time  in  the  town  where  tlie 
Prince  himself  lived.  The  Chancellor  explained  that 
imprisonment  was  necessary,  because  David  insisted 
on  preaching  forbidden  doctrines.  Bandrata  fol- 
lowed :  Years  before,  he  said,  he  had  warned  David 
to  avoid  innovations, — now  he,  Blandrata,  must  de- 
fend the  Church.  David  wished  to  reply  in  person, 
but  the  Prince  silenced  him, — ^"You  have  already 
spoken  blasphemy  enough !"  and  the  son-in-law  was 
bidden  to  act  as  spokesman  in  his  behalf.  "Is  it 
true,"  asked  the  Prince,  "that  you  said  in  your  ser- 
mons that  Christ  is  not  be  worshipped?" — "It  is  true. 


8.  Socinus  left  the  citj'  before  the  trial  began.  Years  after  all 
was  over,  he  wrote  a  long  defence  of  his  course  in  his  dealings  with 
David,  and,  so  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  made  out  a  good  case. 
"I  neither  consented  to  any  more  severe  measure  against  Francis,  nor 
knew  of  any  other  design  of  Blandrata  and  the  brethren  in  this  trans- 
action, than  that  Blandrata  himself  would  take  care  that  the  Prince 
should  command  Francis  to  be  suspended  until  a  general  synod  should, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon,  put  an  end  to  this  controversy  concerning 
the  invocation  of  Christ.    To  this  I  call  God  to  witness." 
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I  have  preached  that  worship  which  is  not  commanded 
by  the  Word  of  God  cannot  be  pleasing  to  him ;  the 
worship  of  Christ  is  nowhere  commanded  in  Scrip- 
ture; therefore  it  cannot  please  God."  Blandrata: 
"Yes,  you  have  become  Judaizers."  David:  "Sir, 
Doctor,  you  also  were  of  the  same  opinion  a  few 
years  ago  Blandrata  protested:  Never  had  he 
held  the  opinion ;  or,  if  ever  by  chance  he  had  hap- 
pened to  speak  in  such  way,  here  and  now  he  re- 
tracted his  words, — and  he  recommended  David  to  do 
likewise.  "Never  will  he  do  that!"  cried  Trauzner 
indignantly ;  "only  a  man  of  straw  retracts,  uncon- 
vinced, the  words  he  has  spoken."  That  night  in 
his  prison  David  again  counselled  his  friends  not  to 
stir  up  excitement  over  his  case,  but  to  let  come 
what  might :  "The  world  would  yet  understand  that 
none  but  God  should  be  worshipped." 

The  next  day  by  six  in  the  morning  the  trial  was 
on  again.  David  was  willing  to  wait,  as  Blandrata 
first  wished,  for  the  answer  from  Poland ;  but  the 
fiery  young  son-in-law  objected:  "The  Hungarian 
churches  are  free,  and  responsible  only  to  their  own 
nobility,  not  to  another  land's."  David  was  then  taken 
out  of  the  council-room,  and  the  consultation  and 
voting  began.  It  took  two  hours,  Blandrata,  and 
twenty-five  with  him,  repudiated  David's  innova- 
tion." It  is  said  that  only  one  minister,  but  all  the 
Unitarian  nobility,  stood  on  David's  side.  Last  spoke 
the  Prince  and  his  Chancellor, — "It  is  blasphemy." 
David  was  brought  back  to  the  room  to  receive  sen- 
tence. Blandrata,  approaching,  gave  him  a  Judas 
embrace,  saying,  "Fear  not, — I  shall  ask  pardon  from 
the  Prince  for  you."''  The  ministers  who  came  from 
Hungary — it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  alone,  not  the  old 
comrades  in  the  Transylvanian  churches — demanded 
that  the  Prince  punish  David  to  serve  as  warning 
against  "innovations."  And  the  Prince  pronounced 
.sentence, — "Imprisonment  for  life,  or  until  further 
order." 

The  old  man  was  taken  back  to  his  cell  in  the  town, 
kept  there  for  three  days,  and  then  sent  to  the 
dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Deva,  a  little  hill-town  well 
in  the  south  of  the  land.  No  relative,  no  friend,  was 
allowed  near  him :  only  a  servant,  who  made  his  last 
days  in  the  dungeon  a  little  easier.  In  less  than  five 
months  death  released  his  brave  spirit:  November 
15,  1579. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  certain  lines  in  Latin  on 
the  walls  of  his  dungeon.  Even  if  they  be  but  the 
words  that  some  reverent  disciple  wrote  in  his  name, 
a  few  belong  here.  They  begin : 

"Twice  ten  years  I  have  loyally  served  my  country, 

And  to  my  Prince  my  fidelity  oft  hath  been  proven. 

.\sk  you  my  crime  that  the  fatherland  hates  so? 

This  alone  is  it :    One  God,  not  three,  have  I  worshipped." 

9.  Blandrata  got  his  "thirty  pieces«of  silver;"  the  Prince  gave 
him  estates,  and  he  grew  very  rich.  He  did  not  hang  himself,  but  was 
strangled  by  his  nephew  and  heir  in  a  hurry  to  get  what  was  coming. 
In  place  of  the  imprisoned  David  he  had  promptly  secured  as  bishop 
a  conservative  man,  by  whom  the  invocation  of^  Christ  and  child-bap- 
tism were  re-established  as  Unitarian  customs.  After  that  he  gave  little 
sign  of  interest  in  his  old  faith.  The  Jesuits  were  satisfied  with  him, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  finally  returned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
There  is  no  need  to  think  of  him,  or  of  all  those  condemning  min- 
isters, as  insincere  in  their  doctrinal  difference  with  David.  Such 
differences  were  of  major  importance  in  those  days.  Socinus  was  no 
hypocrite  and  no  coward.  David's  new  denial  vias  an  innovation; 
and  the  Unitarian  Church  was  doubtless  "safer"  in  the  old  worship 
of  Jesus.  The  sentence  could  hardly  have  been  a  surpri.se  to  Blandrata, 
as  it  was  Socinus;  but  he  may  have  meant  his  "Fear  not,"  and,  had 
David  lived,  might  have  interceded  for  his  release.  At  his  best,  Blan- 
drata is  a  type  of  the  reformer  who,  when  young,  has  vision,  and  cour- 
age to  match  it,  but  who  cannot  endure  a  radicalism  that  outruns  his 
own.  .\dd  the  temptation  that  comes  with  repute  and  position  and 
wealth,  and  the  oeril  of  losing  them  all,  and  we  have  the  failure,  the 
coward,  the  truckler,  the  j<ersecutor,— we  have  a  "Blandrata." 


.And  the  lines  close : 
"Liglitnings,  nor  cross,  nor  sword  of  the  Pope,  nor  Death's 
visiblest  face, 

Xo  power  whatever,  can  stay  the  progress  of  Truth ! 
Wliat  I  have   felt   I  have  written;   with   faithful  heart  I 

have  spoken  : 
.\fter  my  death  the  dogmas  of  untruth  shall  fall!" 

David's  sepulchre  no  man  knoweth.  Three  years 
ago  pilgrims  from  Hungary,  Germany,  England, 
America — sixty-two  from  America  alone — gathered 
at  little  Deva,  and  climbed  the  hill  to  the  ruined  castle, 
to  dedicate  a  stone  and  a  tablet  to  his  memory. 
Buda-Pesth,  Kolozsvar,  and  Deva  itself  welcomed  the 
pilgrims  with  music,  processions,  addresses, — Cath- 
olics, Lutherans,  Calvinists,  all  taking  part.  On  the 
stone  are  graven  these  words  in  Hungarian  : 

"For  his  religious  convictions,  in  this  castle  suffered  a 
martyr's  death  the  great  reformer,  Francis  David,  the 
founder  of  the  Hungarian  Unitarian  Churches.  In  1910 
this  token  of  remembrance  was  placed  here  by  the  Chief 
Consistory  of  the  Hungarian  Unitarian  Churches,  the  in- 
heritors of  his  spirit,  on  the  occasion  of  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth." 

In  his  memorial  address  the  beloved  Bishop  Ferencz, 
present  successor  of  David,  said:  "To  the  spirit  of 
Francis  David,  unfaltering  and  uncompromising  in  the 
search  for  truth,  we  dedicate  this  stone.  This  is  the 
main  source  of  our  reverence  for  him, — his  spirit  of 
dauntless  truth-seeking;  this,  and  not  any  specific 
truth  revealed  by  him  and  accepted  by  us.  All  such 
verities  are  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  a  future  gen- 
eration, even  as  we  have  ourselves  transcended  articles 
of  faith  that  were  an  integral  part  of  his  teaching." 

Not  his  truth,  but  his  quest ;  not  his  faith,  but  his 
spirit !  There  spoke  the  true  inheritor  of  his  spirit. 
We,  too,  are  inheritors  of  it.  And  with  his  own  coun- 
trymen, but  in  far  greater  measure  than  they,  we 
have  inherited  the  fruits  of  that  spirit,  the  happy 
results  of  the  principle  for  which  he  suffered  and  died. 
When  comes,  by  and  by,  the  right  moment  for  the 
better  memorial  to  be  raised, — a  chapel  at  Deva,  a 
statue  at  Kolozsvar, — should  not  the  Unitarians  of 
America  and  those  of  England  join  hands  with  the 
Church  in  his  own  land,  to  honor  the  reformer,  hero 
and  martyr,  who,  at  Torda,  in  1568.  made  the  great 
plea  for  liberty  and  toleration  in  religion  ? 


WEEDS 


Poor,  homely,  unloved  things  beside  the  way, 
That  strive  in  voiceless  ignominy,  still 
Undaunted  though  downtrodden,  to  fulfil 
Your  appointed  purpose !    Patient  the  long  day 
Ye  take  the  buffetings  of  scornful  clay, 
Sustained  by  that  small  portion  of  God's  dew 
Which  thick-strewn  dust  permits  to  fall  on  you. 
-And  live  where  finer  herbs  must  wilt  away. 
Have  ye,  too,  dreams  of  better  things  to  be : 
Of  worlds  in  which  the  crooked  shall  be  straight, 
Where  all  that  are  in  bondage  shall  be  free 
And  lifted  up  all  those  of  low  estate; 
Where,  to  the  thought  that  knows  the  potent  seeds. 
Weeds  shall  be  e'en  as  flowers,  flowers  as  weeds? 

— Herbert  Carrntli. 


Recently  a  Denver  school  girl  was  instructed  to  write  an 
essay  on  "Man."  The  essay  began  in  this  wise :  "Man  is 
the  person  that  woman  marries.  Man  sprang  from  monkeys; 
so  did  woman,  but  she  sprang  a  good  deal  farther." — Ex- 
change. 
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The  Free  Religious  Association 


'llie  Free  Religious  Association  of  America  was 
founded  in  1867  as  a  protest  against  narrowness  in  the 
interpretation  of  religion.  Its  first  recorded  member 
was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Among  its  Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents  and  Directors  have  been  Thomas 
W'entworth  l  ligginson,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  Lucrctia  Mott,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Isaac 
M.  Wise,  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham,  Frederick 
Douglass,  Frank  Sanborn,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  and  many  others  of  America's  leaders  in 
tliought,  lovers  of  Freedom,  and  believers  in  Man. 

The  association  held  its  forty-sixth  annual  conven- 
tion and  festival  in  Boston,  May  22  and  23.  The  Presi- 
dent now  is  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.  The  fol- 
lowing paragrai)hs  are  portions  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  i)resent  secretary,  James  IT.  West,  who  spoke 
oidy  in  his  individual  capacity.  After  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  year,  Mr.  West  continued : 

Though  far  too  small  in  com])arison  with  what  it 
should  be,  the  paying  membership  of  the  association 
is  at  present  somewhat  increased  over  recent  years. 
The  outlook  for  our  association,  under  persistent  ef- 
fort, would  thus  seem,  all  things  considered,  to  be  still 
hopeful  and  encouraging.  Without  question  there  is 
room  for  our  free  i)latform,  and  for  our  fraternal 
spirit,  among  the  many  sects  and  societies  devoted  to 
religious  thought  and  purpose  in  the  United  States. 
We  may  face  the  future,  "with  unabated  courage  and 
confidence."  And  we  certainly  are  still  needed  in  tha 
world. 

Whether  we  any  longer  deserve  to  live — under  the 
test,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them" — is  another 
story,  and  de])ends  wholly,  perhaps,  upon  whether  our 
attitude  and  spirit  are  still  the  attitude  and  spirit  of 
the  founders  and  early  prophets  of  the  association. 
Observe  that  I  speak  not  of  their  thoughts  and  their 
methods  of  action, — we  cannot  go  back  to  those.  I 
speak  of  their  attitude,  their  spirit.  During  the  forty 
years  and  more  since  their  day, — a  period  during  the 
lapse  of  which  the  world  has  met  larger  knowledge 
of  the  real  conditions  under  which  it  exists  than  it  ever 
before  met  during  the  passage  of  thousands  of  years, 
together  Avith  vision  of  future  incalculable  material 
antl  spiritual  advance, — the  thoughts  of  men  have  in- 
deed been  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns,  and 
their  methods  of  attempted  action  should  be  vastly 
loftier  and  farther  reaching  because  the  real  needs  of 
Man  are  now  clearer  seen.  But  the  attitude  of  those 
men  and  women — their  spirit- — was  for  all  time. 

Numerous  religious  denominations  now  bring  to 
their  platforms  speakers  from  other  denominations.  If 
this  Association  was  the  first  to  attempt  such  fraternal 
co-operation  in  behalf  of  world-sympathy  in  religion, 
the  work  is  now  seized  upon  by  many  others.  But 
even  a  greater  work  than  this  was  the  aim  of  this 
Association's  founders  and  early  prophets.  For  this 
cavise  came  they  into  the  world ;  that  they  might  bear 
witness  to  the  truth; — to  be  a  cry  in  the  wilderness ; 
to  voice  the  call  of  the  discoverer — 

"Pioneers !  O  pioneers""^ — 
to  spy  out  and  subdue  new  country  for  the  fulfilling  of 
the  new  human  needs  and  aspirations  that  evermore 
arise.  They  were  not  birthed  in  agony  to  be  content 
simply  to  "merge"  themselves — that  is,  sub-merege 
themselves — in  the  work  of  societies  whose  tendency. 


if  not  whose  aim,  is  to  forget  world-duties  and 
thought-duties  in  the  sinking  of  possible  vital  diflfer- 
ences  for  the  sake  of  fraternal  self-gratulation.  The 
Free  Religious  Association  came  into  the  world  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  its 
life  a  ransom  for  many.  It  came  not  to  cry,  "Peace, 
peace,"  when  there  is  and  can  be  no  peace  till  the 
conditions  of  peace  are  first  i)rovided.  In  its  incep- 
tion it  might  have  been  the  originator  of  a  phra.se 
once  meaningful  in  a  large  and  gracious  sense,  but 
now  more  and  more  sinking  into  innocuous  desuetude 
through  compliance  and  softness.  I  refer  to  the  hard 
saying,  the  fine  meaning  of  which  is  now  seldom  con- 
sidered (you  will  recall  who  is  reported  first  to  have 
used  it,  and. how  and  why)  :  "I  came  not  to  bring  peace 
on  earth,  but  a  sword."  That  was  the  origin  of  this 
Association ! 

"For  we  cannot  tarry  here, 
W'c  must  march,  my  darlings,  we  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  battle; 

We  reach  out  upon  a  newer,  mightier  world,  varied 
world, 

Conquering,  holding,  daring,  venturing  as  we  go  the 
unknown  ways, — 

Pioneers!  O  ])ioneers!" 

Is  "compliance,"  "compromise,"  too  much  the  com- 
mon tendency  today?  In  all  departments  of  religious 
life  and  endeavor,  is  the  gathering  of  the  clans  together 
largely  of  "those  who  already  think  as  we  do,,"  or 
very  nearly  as  we  do?  Is  there  the  belittling  of  this 
or  that  essential  variance,  "in  order  that  we  may  com- 
bine?"— the  i)atting  of  each  other  on  the  back  and 
])retending  that  white  is  not  so  very  white,  and  black 
not  ])ar.ticularly  black,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  white 
or  black  to  contend  for  a  difference? — while  virtually 
a  new  universe  today  cries  to  us  to  fit  Man  to  it,  that 
he  may  inherit  and  enjoy  and  go  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer! — with  only  a  handful,  a  few  men  and 
women  here  and  there,  taking  any  notice? 

Of  course  I  am  not  directly  saying  that  this  is  the 
tendency  of  our  own  Association  among  the  others! 
I  am  simply  remarking  the  tendency,  and  leaving  it 
for  your  consideration.  You  will  recall  that  when 
slavery  was  at  last  announced  as  abolished  in  this 
country,  the  long-strenuous  Abolitionists,  relieved 
from  their  incalculable  toils  and  sacrifices,  held  a  jubi- 
lation meeting.  All  was  now  accomplished.  They  might 
disband,  and  depart  every  man  in  peace  to  his  own  vine 
and  fig-tree !  But  when  it  came  Wendell  Phillips'  turn 
to  speak,  he  threw  as  it  were — and  all  unconsciously, 
such  was  his  nature — a  true  reformer's  bomb  into 
their  placid  midst.  "Slavery  being  done  away  with, 
what  is  the  next  great  waiting  human  need,"  he  cried, 
"to  which  tomorrow  morning  we  shall  begin  to  devote 
our  lives,  our  fortunes, ^and  our  sacred  honor!" 

The  soldier  of  mankind  is  never  mustered  out. 
"Bliss  was  it  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
And  to  be  young  was  very  heaven." 

Are  we  indeed  to  congratulate  ourselves  today,  fel- 
low-members of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  be- 
cause now  and  then  it  seems  that  a  portion  of  what, 
during  many  j'ears,  we  yearned  and  agonized  for  has 
been  accomplished  ?  Is  that  being  worthy  of  this  Asso- 
ciation's sublime  heritage  ?  In  a  special  connection  Paul 
wrote :  "Ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ."  Paraphras- 
ing this  declaration  to  fit  it  here :  If  any  spirit  of  self- 
gratulation  is  indeed  ours,  under  any  apprehension 
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that  our  work  is  done,  we  have  not  so  learned  Octa- 
vius  Frothingham.  We  have  not  so  learned  William 
J.  Potter.  We  have  not  so  learned  Wendell  Phillips 
nor  Frank  Abbott  nor  William  Lloyd  Garrison  nor 
Lucretia  Mott  nor  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
It  is  the  example  of  all  these,  and  of  a  host  like  them, 
that  is  this  Association's  real  heritage — and  the  crite- 
rion of  our  worth.  May  we  not  indeed  wonder,  then, 
how  it  comes  about  that  today  we  seem  to  be,  to  some 
extent,  in  public  favor?  Were  the  men  and  women. of 
our  earlier  years  ever  in  public  favor? 
^  Can  it  be  that  we  are  beginning  to  be  loved  because 

we  no  longer  stand  valiantly  for  anything  really  vital 
— ^'for  anything  that  everybody  else  does  not  now  also 
stand  for?  Rather  than  to  be  ill  comparative  ecclesi- 
astical favor,  were  it  not  seemlier,  from  our  lineage, 
that  Boston  air,  after  our  meetings,  should  echo  again 
to  the  cry  "Fanatics!"  Certainly  during  recent  years 
our  conventions  have  been  very  moderate  in  their 
affirmations.  Thei'e  has  been  no  occasion  for  prayer- 
meetings,  in  Park  Street  Church  or  elsewhere,  as  in 
the  case  of  Theodore  Parker,  to  beseech  God  to  put  a 
hook  in  our  jaws.  I  can,  however,  conceive  that  such 
a  thing  might  again  be; — ^because,  after  all,  human 
conservatism  hasn't  changed  so  much  as  we  think  it 
has.  Strike  in  the  right  place,  and  see.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  this  very  spring,  public  meetings  were  held 
here  in  Boston,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  where  Par- 
ker was  pilloried,  sending  the  foremost  man  of  all 
this  era.  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  to  hell  for  ques- 
tioning the  actuality  of  such  a  place  even  for  its  ortho- 
dox inventors.  The  call  today,  however,  is  not  to  lay 
lance  in  rest  and  charge  eschatological  or  any  other 
kind  of  metaphysical  mills.  The  call  is  for  something 
more  important  than  that.  And  do  not  misunderstand 
me  to  imply  in  the  least  that  there  would  be  virtue 
in  the  mere  fact  of  arousing  opposition.  I  am  simply 
inquiring  whether  the  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  meet- 
ing opposition  in  any  quarter  may  not  possibly  be 
because,  as  an  Association,  we  are  no  longer  lighting  in 
the  sacred  hall  of  Man  any  little  candle  of  far-shining 
beams,  at  which  non-progressive  men  must  puf¥.  In- 
,variably,  when  a  light  glows  which  pierces  into  secret 
places  of  evil  and  ignorance  and  oppression,  men  cry 
out  against  it.  Are  there  no  such  places  left?  Toward 
the  close  of  Edmond  Rostand's  play  of  "Chanticleer," 
the  Herald  of  the  Dawn  affirms :  "The  proof  that  I 
served  the  cause  of  light  when  I  sang  is  that  the  Owls 
(who  love  darkness)  are  glad  of  my  silence." 

We  certainly  are  still  needed  in  the  world,  I  said. 
For  instance :  notwithstanding  all  of  mankind's  boasted 
mighty  advance  in  actual  knowledge  of  the  universe 
during  the  forty-six  years  of  this  association's  exis- 
tence, and  notwithstanding  all  the  large  increase  in 
ecclesiastical  "fellowship"  which  today  abounds  within 
limited  thought-horizons,  what  church  or  form  of  re- 
ligion today  really  recognizes,  much  less  emphasizes, 
the  actual  relation  in  which  we  now  know  that  Man 
stands  to  the  universe?  Here  would  be  a  great  work 
for  us,  if  we  sought  a  great  work, — and  one  which, 
being  a  turning  on  of  light,  might  unfortunately  bring 
with  it  again,  for  us,  light's  constant  accompaniments, 
the  cry  of  fear  and  the  flinging  of  anathemas.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  might  set  forth  the  truth ! — in  order 
that  Man  perchance  mi^ht  begin  to  conform  himself 
to  the  truth;  in  order  that  he  might  begin  to  conform 


himself  better  to  the  facts  of  Nature  and  to  the  real 
means  for  human  blessedness. 

"Now,  Wendell,  don't  shilly-shally!"  was  the  bid- 
ding of  Mrs.  Phillips  from  her  sick  bed,  to  her  hus- 
band as  he  was  going  forth  for  one  of  his  great  mes- 
sages. Do  any  of  us  know  a  single  religious  denomi- 
nation, even  yet,  that  does  not  shuffle,  hedge,  "shilly- 
shally," when  it  is  brought  to  what  at  any  time  seems 
a  vital  parting  of  the  ways — or  even  a  very  simple  one, 
often?  Individual  men  here  and  there  indeed  stand 
out, — free, — but  the  incorporated  bodies  are  corporeal 
indeed.  Who  shall  deliver  us  from  this  body  of  death! 
In  the  bright  lexicon  of  the  religious  Pathfinder  and 
Roadmaker — the  religious  jungle-cleaver — there  is  no 
such  word  as  "expediency."  A  thing  is  either  right  or 
wrong,  good  or  bad,  up  or  down,  white  or  black,  and 
so  help  him  Man  he  can  no  otherwise. 

While  Nature's  crudeness,  and  her  utter  careless- 
ness of  Man,  call  for  larger  and  larger  subduing,  or 
at  least  curbing,  as  Man  shall  increase  his  wisdom  and 
his  investigation  and  his  invention  and  his  will,- — 
no  power  but  that  of  Man  himself  ever  entering  into 
the  subduing  or  curbing ;  while  Nature's  intrinsic  rude 
bounty,  both  of  possible  finer  intellect  and  virtue,  and 
of  material  blessing  for  every  child  of  earth,  calls  for 
wise  recognition  and  upgathering,  and  for  a  nearer 
righteous  and  more  impartial  distribution ;  while  the 
religion  of  human  good  through  wiser  and  farther- 
reaching  social  organization  coupled  with  lofty  indi- 
vidual human  endeavor,  still  today  waits  downcast 
because  still  the  religion  of  affirmed  though  never  re- 
alized special  Providence  and  of  old  tradition  con- 
tinues dominant  above  it — we  can  say  only,  if  we 
think  our  work  is  done,  or  if  any  spirit  of  self-gratu- 
lations  is  ours,  not  "He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,"  but 
he  that  standeth  on  the  earth,  "shall  laugh !" 

In  order  that  these  remarks  may  not  remain  indefi- 
nite, but  have  a  special  and  practical  significance,  I 
must  take  a  few  minutes  more,  in  which  to  set  forth 
in  some  vivid  way,  if  I  can,  what  surely  might  come 
to  pass  in  the  world. 

{To  be  continued  in  second  instalment.) 


THE  PIONEERS. 


We're  the  men  that  always  march  a  bit  before 
Tho  we  cannot  tell  the  reason  for  the  same; 

We're  the  fools  that  pick  the  lock  that  holds  the  door — 
Play  and  lose  and  pay  the  candle  for  the  game. 

There's  no  blaze  nor  trail  nor  roadway  where  we  go ; 
There's  no  painted  post  to  point  the  right-of-way, 

But  we  swing  our  sweat-grained  helves  and  we  chop  a  path 
ourselves 

To  Tomorrow  from  the  land  of  Yesterday. 

It's  infrequent  that  we're  popular  at  home, 

(Like  King  David  we're  not  built  for  tending  sheep,) 
And  we  scoff  at  living  a  la  metronorne, 

And  quite  commonly  we're  cynical  and  cheap. 
True — we  cannot  hold  a  job  to  save  our  lives : 

We're  a  dreamy  lot  and  steady  work's  a  bore — • 
Till  the  luring  of  the  Quest  routs  us  out  from  sleep  and  rest 

And  we  rope  and  tie  the  world  and  call  for  more. 

Well,  they  try  to  hold  us  back  by  foolish  words — 

But  we  go  ahead  and  do  the  thing  we've  planned ; 

Then  they  drive  us  out  to  shelter  with  the  birds — 
And  the  ravens  bring  out  breakfast  to  our  hand. 

So  they  jail  us  and  we  lecture  to  the  guards; 

They  beat  us — we  make  sermons  of  their  whips ; 
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They  feed  us  melted  lead  and  behold  the  Word  is  said 
That  shall  burn  upon  a  million  living  lips. 

Are  we  fighters?  .  .  By  our  fellows  we  are  fanged. 

Are  we  workers?  .  .  .  Paid  with  blows  we  never  earned. 
Are  we  doctors?  .  .  .  Other  doctors  see  us  hanged. 

Are  we  teachers?  .  .  .  Brother  teachers  have  us  burned. 
But  through  all  a  Something  somehow  holds  us  fast 

'Spite  of  every  beast-hung  brake  and  steaming  fen ; 
And  we  keep  the  torch  on  high  till  a  comrade  passes  by 

When  we  pass  it  on  and  die — and  live  again ! 

The  Coming  Nation.  — Horatio  Winslow. 


Two  Mothers  in  Israel 


What  a  poignant  pang  we  experience  when  we  learn 
that  one  we  loved  has  .suddenly  passed  from  this  life — 
passed  from  our  chance  greeting  and  exchange  of 
smile  and  hand  clasp !  Such  an  experience  came  to  us 
this  morning  as  we  entered  the  church  for  the  service 
dedicated  to  mothers,  when  the  news  met  us  that  two 
of  our  own  "Mothers  in  Israel"  had  gone  to  the  Be- 
yond— Mrs.  Dupee  and  Mrs.  Mulvane. 

The  former  has  not  been  actively  with  us  of  late 
years  on  account  of  advanced  age  and  removal  to  sub- 
urban life ;  but  in  former  years  she  was  a  constant 
attendant  and  loyal,  generous  supporter  of  the  many 
interests  of  All  Souls,  and  her  memory  has  been  and 
will  remain  a  tender,  precious  one.  Not  many  of  the 
present  congregation  knew  her,  for  her  halo  of  ninety- 
two  years  has  recently  kept  her  house-bound.  But 
one's  spirit — thank  God — can  never  be  bound,  and  so 
her  spirit  often  communed  with  ours  in  these  later 
years  and  its  beneficence  blessed  us  through  the  inter- 
vening space. 

One  by  one  "the  old  guard"  drop  out — but  they  still 
speak  to  us. 

How  like  a  modest  white  violet  was  our  dear  Mrs. 
Mulvane.  Always  regular  and  prompt  in  attendance 
at  all  our  services,  but  so  very  shy  and  quiet  she  would 
never  have  been  discovered  but  for  the  sweet,  subtle 
perfume  of  her  character. 

While  chairman  of  our  Missionary  Section  I  once  re- 
ferred to  two  members  of  our  congregation  whose 
names  constituted  my  "roll  of  honor,"  as  they  "never 
waited  for  an  appeal  for  their  annual  subscription,  but 
early  in  the  fall  sent  me  their  usual  generous  offering." 

Mrs.  Mulvane  was  one  of  these  two ;  the  other  still 
walks  with  us,  a  gentle,  beneficent  soul  whose  many 
kindly  deeds  are  known  to  but  few. 

The  great  Italian  poet,  you  remember,  in  one  of  his 
visions  entered  a  garden  where  among  the  most  fra- 
grant flowers  he  found  those  whose  lives  on  earth  had 
been  distinguished  only  as  simple,  quiet  folk  who  had 
merely  "done  the  duty  nearest"  each  uneventful  day 
of  their  earthly  lives.  The  fragrance  of  their  unknown 
lives  had  transformed  them  into  the  most  fragrant 
flowers  of  this  garden,  she  whose  life  had  been  most 
unobtrusive  being  a  white  rose  whose  odor  permeated 
the  whole  garden, — just  the  sweetness  of  her  being 
proclaiming  her  presence. 

So  it  was  with  our  dear  Mrs.  Mulvane,  whose  quiet, 
serenely  sweet  life  touched  ours  for  a  season — all  too 
brief — but  whose  fragrance  penetrated  to  the  outer- 
most circle  of  our  church  life  and  will  grow  sweeter 
with  all  time. 

Mary  B.\dollet  Powell. 
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Our  Best  Magazines 


Country  Gentleman  has  gradually  found  itself  out, 
under  the  new  dispensation  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  all  over  it  the  ear- 
marks of  plenty  of  cash  to  work  with,  and  editorial 
independence.  It  has  undergone  one  or  two  editorial 
changes,  and  so  far  as  we  know  is  all  the  stronger. 

Farm  and  Home  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  always  car- 
ries New  England  flavor,  although  it  has  western  and 
southern  editions.  It  is  i)cculiarly  marked  for  its 
editorial  sharpness,  f  should  say  a  little  more,  its 
editorial  breadth  and  grip,  not  only  on  agricultural 
matters,  but  on  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the  welfare 
of  the  farmer — which  is  all  social,  political  and  re- 
ligious questions.  Just  where  you  will  let  the  farmer 
out  is  hard  to  say. 

I  wish  that  the  more  scholarly  branch  of  our  read- 
ers, especially  our  teachers,  would  not  omit  Science 
from  its  list  of  weekly  visitors.  The  last  number 
gives  us  a  very  important  article  on  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths.  Look  out  for  these  pests,  and  get 
posted  ahead  of  time.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  in 
Science  lately  about  the  origin  of  life,  and  its  possi- 
bility as  a  chemical  evolution  of  the  present  day. 

I  suppose  that  nearly  all  my  western  readers  have 
on  their  list  Technical  World  Magacine.  This  is  a 
splendid  success,  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  people 
posted  as  to  what  is  being  discovered  and  invented 
and  promoted.  Get  into  relation  with  these  things, 
and  stay  there. 

Bird  Lore  has  been  published  by  Appleton  until  there 
are  now  something  like  fourteen  or  fifteen  volumes. 
Every  number  would  help  to  strengthen  virtue  and 
manhood  in  your  boys,  and  give  delight  to  your  girls. 
It  is  truly  a  good  thing. 

I  suppose  that  Open  Court  is  very  familiar  to  my 
readers,  but  if  not,  you  will  find  out  from  the  March 
number  what  Paul  Carus  has  succeeded  in  making 
right  at  your  doors.    It  is  very  rich  scholarship. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  has  come  about  that  our  old 
national  society,  The  Geographic,  should  have  been 
able  to  develop  and  publish  such  a  superb  aflFair  as 
The  National  Geographic  Magazine.  My  impression 
is  that  you  would  do  nothing  better  to  rid  yourselves 
of  a  load  of  insignificant  trash,  than  to  let  this  maga- 
zine displace  a  lot  of  what  we  call  "popular  maga- 
zines." It  is  a  good  thing  that  most  of  these  monthly 
affairs  are  hard  up,  and  will  have  to  go  under  shortly. 
A  few  of  them  have  been  able  from  time  to  time  to 
get  into  the  saddle  of  some  political  or  social  excite- 
ment, but  they  have  nearly  w'orn  out  their  saddles. 

The  Independent  has  pretty  nearly  solved  the  prob- 
lems that  bothered  a  change  of  administration,  and  I 
think  will  settle  down  with  most  of  its  old-time  ad- 
herents, largely  increased  by  the  wide-awake  spirit 
recently  injected.  Hamilton  Holt  is  now  master-in- 
chief,  and  it  is  the  same  Hamilton  Holt  who  has  be- 
come world  famous  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  universal 
peace.  He  has  a  noble  band  of  coadjutors. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
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"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


WANTED— TWO  YOUNG  LADY 
students  or  teachers  to  wait  on 
table  at  the  Tower  Hill  Encampment 
in  return  for  room,  board,  and  Sum- 
mer School  privileges.  Apply 

MRS.  EDITH  LACKERSTEEN, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago. 


MARSHALL  TALKS  AGAIN 


William  H.  Watts,  writing  in  the 
Christian  Socialist  of  May  15,  under  the 
above  caption,  quotes  Vice-President 
Marshall  in  a  recent  utterance  before 
the  National  Democratic  Club,  New 
York,  as  follows : 

■'Not  what  we  are  nor  what  we  stand 
for,  but  what  we  can  make  has  come 
to  be  the  measure  of  governmental  duty 
and  individual  conduct.  And  yet,  de- 
spite this  theory  of  life,  Karl  Marx  and 
hunger  and  a  longing  for  happiness  are 
abroad  in  the  land.  They  are  sitting  as 
unknown  guests  at  every  frugal  meal. 
They  are  perturbing  the  waking  hours 
and  coloring  the  dreams  of  millions  of 
Americans  who,  after  all,  have  the  right 
to  say  what  shall  or  shall  not  be. 

"The  desire  of  the  people  is  for 
greater  equality  of  opportunity  and  en- 
joyment. More  and  more  men  are  com- 
ing to  the  belief  that  Socialism  alone 
will  open  up  and  guaratnee  this  equality. 

"Have  backward  looking  and  inward 
looking  men  ever  stopped  to  consider 
what  might  happen  to  them  here  in  the 
great  state  of  New  York  if  those  who 
have  not,  should  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  make  common  cause  against  those 
who  have?  They  talk  about  vested 
rights  and  in  their  talks  assume  they 
have  both  a  ninherent  and  constitutional 
right  to  pass  their  property  down  from 
generation  to  generation  until  some 
reckless  descendant  shall  ha\  e  dissipated 
it. 

"Suppose  a  governor  and  a  general 
assembly  in  the  state  of  New  York 
should  repeal  the  statute  of  descents  for 
real  and  personal  property  and  the 
statute  with  reference  to  the  making  of 
wills,  on  their  death  how  much  \ested 
interest  would  any  relative  have  in  the 
property  which  fell  from  their  nerveless 
hands  at  the  hour  of  dissolution? 

"The  belief  that  there  is  an  unequal 


distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  belief  that 
much  of  it  has  been  obtained  through 
special  privilege,  that  it  did  not  come  by 
labor,  skill,  industry,  barter  or  trade, 
but  through  watered  stocks  and  bonds, 
through  corners  on  commodities, 
t  h  r  o  g  h  corruption  of  legislatures, 
through  the  sale  of  impure  food  stuffs, 
through  wrecking  railroads,  through  all 
the  devices  known  to  man  whereby  the 
law  is  not  abrogated  but  chloroformed." 


MOVEMENTS  TO  PROMOTE 
WAR 


Professor  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  of 
Yale,  in  an  article  in  the  Yale  Review, 
gives  the  following  table  to  show  the 


$6,000,000  Army  $55,000,000 
3,000,000  Navy  19,000,000 
Professor  Woolsey  is  not  one  of  those 
who  profess  to  see  in  vast  armaments 
a  nation's  best  security  for  peace.  He 
regards  the  movement  for  increase  of 
armaments  and  the  movement  in  behalf 
of  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes  as  antagonistic.  Increase  of 
naval  and  military  power  has  not,  he 
says,  in  point  of  fact,  prevented  war 
either  in  the  case  of  big  or  little  pow- 
ers. "Within  seventeen  years  we  have 
seen  six  wars  and  at  least  two  mili- 
tary revolutions,  excluding  South  and 
Central  America."  The  movement  to 
promote  war,  in  Europe  at  least,  is  "at 
least  as  strong"  as  that  to  promote 
peace.  Are  we  not  forced  to  conclude, 
asks  the  Professor,  that  nations  will 
continue  to  fight  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue 'to  arm  themselves ;  in  other 
words,  "that  disarmament  must  precede 
arbitration  in  order  to  bring  about  uni- 
versal peace"? 

What  hope  is  there,  then,  of  disarma- 
ment? The  Professor  speaks  cautiously, 
but  he  seems  to  find  a  gleam  of  hope  in 
considering  the  social  and  economic 
rather  than  the  political  and  military 
factors  of  the  problem.  The  "demo- 
cratization of  political  societies"  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  our  time.  In 
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a  dozen  ways  the  laboring  classes,  as 
they  wrest  control  from  the  aristocratic 
and  commercial  classes,  arc  legislating 
for  class  benefits,  such  as  old-age  i)en- 
sions,  accident  insurance,  etc.  Here, 
then,  we  see  a  double  attack  upon  the 
income  of  the  state — that  from  mili- 
tarism and  that  from  labor.  When  the 
time  comes,  as  it  may,  that  there  is  not 
money  enough  to  meet  both  flemaiids, 
the  common  people  '"will  choose  its  own 
benefit  and  throw  militarism  overboard." 
This  is  the  more  likely  since  class  dis- 
tinctions arc  more  and  more  cutting 
across  racial  and  national  distinctions 
"Hence  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  thr 
same  dominant  workiugmeu  faced  in 
several  countries  by  the  same  problem, 
should  resolve  to  solve  it  in  the  same 
way,  and  begin  in  unison-,  perhaps  pro- 
portionately, to  curtail  military  expendi- 
ture. The  i)rocess  once  begun,  a  gradual 
reduction  to  such  force  as  is  needed  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  order  w(juld  noi 
I)C  difficult."  Along  this  line  Professor 
Woolsey  thinks  the  coming  of  disarma- 
ment is  possible,  forced  by  the  revolt 
of  the  classes  against  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  the  huge  cost  of  militarism. — 
Current  Of'iiiion. 
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ri^S^:^)  •'rimfulof  wholetiome  wltandhumor.  Join  the 
^5q5  campaign  forOneMlUlonsubscrlbers  bysendine 
qV^^JE^  CKSTS  In  YMf  orflvefS) 

i^—  ™  Coin  for  Unc  ICal  separate 
enbscriptions  for  $1. 00.  rorelgn  sub'ns,  2B  rents  extra. 
THOBPSOS'S  MAOAZIfiE,  Dept.     ,328  Federal  St,  Ctilcago 


Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Founded  1904 

.'\ims  at  thorough  and  scientific 
scholarship;  emphasizes  the  ap- 
plication of  religious  ideals  to  mu- 
nicipal and  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual life;  gives  complete  prepara- 
tion for  the  inodern  ministry  and 
social  service.  It  works  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Divinity  Schools 
and  affords  an  unusually  wide 
choice  of  courses.  Open  to  both 
sexes. 

The  year  begins  August  19,  1913. 
Write  for  the  Register  and  com- 
plete infonnation  to  the  President. 


EARL  MORSE  WILBUR,  D.  D., 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


UNITY  HYMNS  AND 
CHORALS 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Edited  by 

Frederick  L.  Hosmer  and 
William  C.  Gannett 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
 CHICAGO  

THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 


A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  of 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  12>^x8>2  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY    NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


40  Miles.  See  Chicago  Parks  and  Boulevards 

SIX  PASSENGERS  FOR  $10.00 

Hi^h-Class  Touring  Cars 

AUTOMOBILES  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

•======   DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE  =:^===z:z=^ 

o.J.tl2l^     OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

Automatic  79-806  826  EAST  39th  STREET 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 


Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 


Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  in  the  Conntry. 

nrrp  MOTTn- 


The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 

We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  >vill  be  ^lad 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containing  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :-:  WIS. 


Reading! 


Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


Removal  Notice 


FORCED  TO  MOVE 


The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  480 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co< 


GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY.  Mona^«r 


Prompt  Service 


Best  Workmanship 


4532  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 
PHONE  DREXEL  1435 


O.  Huppcnbauer  G.  A.  Gunggoll  P.  J.  Hiaelman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS,  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPUES 

Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincennes  Ave. 
PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Bujr  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTRICS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  In  this  parage. 


THE  GOD  OF  WAR 


"To  safeguard  peace  we  must  prepare  for  war" — 
I  know  that  maxim;  it  was  forged  in  hell. 
This  wealth  of  ships  and  guns  inflames  the  vulgar 
And  makes  the  very  war  it  guards  against. 
The  God  of  War  is  now  a  man  of  business, 
With  vested  interests. 

So  much  sunk  Capital,  such  countless  callings, 
The  Army,  Navy,  Medicine,  the  Church — 
To  bless  and  bury — Music,  Engineering, 
Red-tape  Departments,  Commissariats, 
Stores,  Transports,  Ammunition,  Coaling-stations, 
Fortifications,  Cannon-foundries,  Shipyards, 
Arsenals,  Ranges,  Drill-halls,  Floating  Docks, 
War-loan  Promoters,  Military  Tailors, 
Camp-followers,  Canteens,  War  Correspondents, 
Horse-Breeders,  Armourers,  Torpedo-builders, 
Pipeclay  and  Medal  Vendors,  Big  Drum  Makers, 
Gold  Lace  Embroiderers,  Opticians,  Buglers, 
Tent-makers,  Banner-weavers,  Powder-mixers, 
Crutches  and  Cork  Limb  Manufacturers, 
Balloonists,  Mappists,  Heliographers, 
Inventors,  Flying  Men,  and  Diving  Demons, 
Beelzebub  and  all  his  hosts,  who,  whether 
In  Water,  Earth,  or  Air,  among  them  pocket 
When  Trade  is  brisk  a  million  pounds  a  week! 

— Israel  Zangivill. 
From  Mr.  Zangwill's  "War  God,"  copyright  1911,  by 
The  Macmillan  Company.  , 
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WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  PO^ESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 

Main  Office  and  Storage  Yards: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


UNITY 


FOR 


Ice  Cream 


Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 


PRINTING 

We  solicit  t'le  patronag'e  of  alt  tho-^e 
requlrinif  F^rst-^^lass  Printing  anJ 
Enj;ravjng'  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing" 

HrtllCP^  lOl  East  SOtH  Street 
I  IliUdW   p}%on«<  Dou^.  4305 


Milwaukee  -  Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

College  Courses  load  to  Bachelors'  De- 
crees. Hoqie  Economics  Courses  for 
teachers.  Seminary  adtnits  to  P^astern 
and  Western  Colleges,  Music,  directed 
by  Emil  Liebling ;  diploma.  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Gymnastics  and  Athletics.  C^oni- 
bines  advantasjes  of  city  and  country. 

MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN,  President 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Thursday.  June  19. 


Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 

A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 

RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 


Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  section  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 


Keeley 
*Featment 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usinii. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
'All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT,  ILL. 

cniCAGO  orncE: 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  Mo  nroe  Street 


John  1.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street,  CHICAGO 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 


INCORPORATED 


FRANK  R.  PRIEVE,  President 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Phone  OMaai  3776 


Sky-Lights  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


Do  Your  Rugs  Need  Cleaning? 

Ru^s  and  Carpets  Cleaned  by  Compressed 

Air  and  Renovated  —  Oriental  Rugs  Naptha  Cleaned 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  RUGS 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 


SCHUMANN  &  CO 

3954  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVENUE 


DREXEL     MARKET  HOUSE 

Fred  Welberry— Robt.  H.  Ramm 
GROCERIES,  MEATS  AND  VEGETABLES 
3958  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 

Telephone,  Drezel  115  Telephone,  Aoto  73-096 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
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THE  TORCH 


Make  me  to  be  a  torch  for  feet  that  grope 

Down  Truth's  dim  trail;  to  bear  for  wistful  eyes 

Comfort  of  light;  to  bid  great  beacons  blaze, 

And  kindle  altar  fires  of  sacrifice. 

Let  me  set  souls  aflame  with  quenchless  zeal 

For  high  endeavors,  causes  true  and  high. 

So  would  I  live  to  quicken  and  inspire, 

So  would  I,  thus  consumed,  burn  out  and  die. 

Albion  Fellow  s  Bacon. 


The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  April  de- 
votes its  leading  article  to  the  wonderland  of  Peru, 
the  land  of  the  llama,  the  American  camel.  The  illus- 
trations are  most  quaint  and  suggestive.  One  picture 
shows  a  group  of  a  dozen  llamas  curiously  tethered 
by  one  rope.    The  descriptive  letter  text  runs : 

The  llama  has  so  little  ordinary  intelligence  and  so  great 
a  desire  to  maintain  its  proper  social  standing  that  a  group 
of  llamas  may  be  secured,  as  is  shown  in  the  picture,  by  a 
single  rope,  passed  around  outside  their  stiffly  erected  necks. 
By  merely  lowering  their  heads  they  could  all  escape. 

How  funny !  How  human  like  these  foolish  crea- 
tures are ! 


The  Christian  Register  has  heard  of  a  California 
professor  who,  inspired  by  the  information  given  him 
by  his  wife  that  the  hen  had  scratched  up  the  egg- 
plant seed  he  had  sowed,  wrote  a  twenty-page  article 
on  the  "Development  of  Envy  in  the  Minds  of 
the  Lower  Bipeds."  Thus  the  professor  discovered 
the  roots  of  jealousy  in  the  hen  nature.  With  this 
adequate  sub-human  foundation  let  the  professor  fur- 
ther develop  his  subject  and  note  how  many  foolish 
things  are  inspired  by  jealousy  and  how  futile  are  the 
actions  that  result  from  such  motives. 


The  Institution  Quarterly,  published  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  is  a  happy  cross  between  an  official  report  and 
a  thought  magazine,  with  A.  L.  Bowen,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  state  Charities  Commission,  as  editor  in 
chief  and  manager.    It  is  printed  on  good  paper  and 
airly  good  type,  though  the  latter  ought  to  be  im- 
toved.    The  gist  of  things  done  and  things  hoped 
r  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Administration,  the 
tate  Charities  Commission  and  State  Psychopathic 
nstitute  are  given  publicity.    Here  is  valuable  in- 
ormation  to  the  hand  of  the  preachers,  teachers  and 
blic  spirited  citizens,  men  and  women,  not  to  be 
btained  elsewhere;  interesting  and  valuable  to  any- 
e,  indispensable  to  the  well  informed  and  efficient 
esidents  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 


Gap  Between  Church  and  Sunday  School."  It  is  im- 
pressed with  the  "absence  of  desirable  bonds  between 
Church  and  Sunday  School,"  and  says :  "We  find 
pastors  whose  interest  in  Sunday  School  seems  per- 
functory and  lukewarm."  It  knows  of  a  church  that 
pays  $30,000  in  six  years  for  its  music  but  appropriates 
not  a  cent  directly  for  its  Sunday  School.  From  these 
and  similar  premises  it  deduces  an  entirely  rational 
creed  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  church  and 
the  child,  but  it  leaves  out  a  most  important  explana- 
tion, which  is  probably  the  primal  cause  of  this  gap, 
especially  the  perfunctory  character  of  the  minis- 
ter's relation  to  the  Sunday  School.  We  suggest  the 
following  additional  article : 

We  believe  that  the  child  should  profit  by  the  education 
and  intelligence  of  the  minister  in  matters  theological  and 
biblical. 

We  believe  that  the  preacher  should  tell  all  he  knows 
concerning  these  matters  to  the  children  as  well  as'  to  the 
grown-up  folks. 

We  believe  that  it  is  an  indignity  to  the  child,  a  menace 
to  religion  and  a  travesty  on  Christianity  to  teach  as  truth 
what  the  preacher,  teacher,  and  intelligent  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, suspect  as  being  outgrown  doctrine  and  dogma. 

Finally  we  believe  t^at  the  child  should  not  be  taught  to 
believe  things  which  high  school  and  college  instruction  will 
necessarily  undo. 


The  Congregationalist  has  a  timely  editorial  on  "The 


A  sane  and  good  friend  of  Unity  writes  us  anent  our 
recent  editorial  entitled  "Another  Unitarian  Tempest 
in  Boston."  He  is  afraid  that  the  editorial  left  a  false 
or  an  unfair  impression  in  certain  directions,  which 
possibility  we  are  glad  to  remove.  We  are  told  the 
Ford  Hall  where  the  meeting  was  held  for  which  the 
Arlington  Street  Church  was  refused,  is  not  "in  any 
strict  or  real  sense  a  place  with  'Baptist  affiliations,' 
although  it  does  happen  to  be  a  hall  owned  by  a  Bap- 
tist body  or  built  with  the  money  .of  a  rich  Baptist. 
It  is  a  hall  regularly  rented  for  all  sorts  of  social, 
political  and  educational  meetings — even  F.  R.  A.  con- 
ventions— like  any  other  hall  in  the  town ;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  renting  of  it  for 
this  particular  meeting  meant  that  certain  Baptists  were 
more  hospitable  than  certain  Unitarians."  We  are  also 
assured  that  the  use  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  of  which  Mr.  Cummings  is  pastor,  and  of 
which  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  so  long  pastor,  was 
courteously  and  hospitably  offered  to  the  Fellowship, 
but  as  we  understand  it,  not  before  the  Ford  Hall  had 
been  secured.  Perhaps,  as  our  correspondent  suggests, 
and  as  we  meant  to  imply  in  our  editorial,  there  was 
"something  a  little  hysterical  and  theatrical  in  a  will- 
ingness to  appear  martyrs  on  the  part  of  these  young 
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men."  The  main  fact,  however,  is  conceded  by  our 
correspondent,  and  it  was  the  only  one  we  meant  to 
dwell  upon.  There  were  some  ultra  conservative  or 
traditional  people  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ar- 
lington Street  Church  who  made  the  trouble,  for  whicli 
the  pastor,  Mr.  Frothingham,  was  in  no  wise  respon- 
sible. Another  correspondent  who  was  present  at 
one  of  the  anniversary  meetings,  heard  a  layman  speak- 
ing for  laymen,  say :  "The  Church  is  for  the  worship 
of  (iod;  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  consider  matters 
having  to  do  with  social  reform,  such  as  Single  Tax, 
Woman  Suffrage  or  Socialism,  he  should  go  some- 
where outside  to  consider  them."  And  this  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  laymen.  This  is  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief and  inspired  our  editorial.  There  is  a  conserva- 
tism in  religion  that  in  all  ages  has  tried  to  force  this 
line  of  cleavage  between  things  civic  and  things  spir- 
itual. The  line  is  artificial,  arbitrary,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  unreal.  The  God  worthy  of  worship  escapes 
the  guarded  enclosure  and  is  found  wherever  his  fol- 
lowers are  trying  to  build  his  kingdom  on  the  earth. 
A  kingdom  of  social  justice,  growing  thought  and 
hel])ful  lives. 

Dr.  Gladden  has  not  only  brought  to  the  church 
circles  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  another  inundation  from 
clerical  workers  and  orthodox  protestants,  but  has 
made  lively  tlie  pages  of  the  Congregationalist  on 
account  of  his  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  "Billy"  Sun- 
day "reclamation  of  Columbus,"  stating  his  reasons 
for  the  stand  he  has  righteously  taken.  Of  course  the 
ministers  who  co-operated  with,  and  the  many  men 
who  were  "saved"  by,  the  lurid  oratory,  the  success- 
ful financing  and  the  acrobatic  features  introduced, 
were  offended  by  the  calm  faith  of  Dr.  Gladden 
that  somehow  the  salvation  necessary  to  save  souls 
from  a  future  hell  ought  to  have  a  touch  of  grace, 
good  English  and  good  manners  for  this  world.  An- 
other correspondent,  in  the  above  paper,  symbolizes 
"Billy"  Sunday  as  "spiritual  dynamite."  He  admits 
that  dynamite  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  around 
and  that  it  sometimes  goes  oft'  at  the  wrong  time  and 
in  the  wrong  direction,  but  he  urges  that  there  are 
some  spiritual  natures  so  "sot"  in  "erring"  that  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  spade  and  shovel.  This  man 
from  Colorado  presumably  knows  all  about  dynamite, 
but  with  a  little  more  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  human  soul,  he  would  know  that 
wherever  it  is,  it  is  not  a  rock  to  be  blasted,  or,  if  it 
is,  it  is  badly  spoiled  after  the  blasting.  It  would  be 
hard  work  to  get  the  pieces  together  again,  would 
it  not?   

The  address  which  Charles  E.  Beals,  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  delivered  before  the 
Fourth  American  Peace  Congress  at  St.  Louis  last 
May,  "From  Jungleism  to  Internationalism,"  has  been 


published  in  pamphlet  form  and  can  be  secured  at  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salle 
Street.  It  should  be  widely  distributed.  It  is  packed 
with  startling  facts  and  rooted  in  science.  Here  are 
some  of  the  jjithy  sentences : 

"Is  man  headed  away  from  war,  or,*  is  war  to  be  his 
perpetual  and  unescapaljlc  lot  on  earth?" 

■'War  is  waged  by  machinery.  Mechanical  inventions  and 
scientific  discoveries  are  applied  to  the  art  of  wholesale  man- 
killing." 

"  'Bishops'  wars'  and  'ladies'  wars'  have  had  their  day  and 
dropped  out." 

"The  greatest  'war  lord'  in  Europe  has  occupied  the  German 
throne  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  never  has  led  his 
nation  into  war — nor  will  he,  for  if  he  does,  the  Lord  and  the 
Socialists  will  take  his  throne  from  him." 

"I'"ist  law,  self-redress  by  personal  violence,  is  going." 

"Dr.  Dudley  tabulates  over  600  cases  of  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  since  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794" 

"There  now  exists  400  international  organizations  of  various 
kinds." 

"Since  1840  over  2,100  international  congresses  have  been 
held." 

"As  I  read  history  I  am  convinced  that  man  is  specializing 
in  two  things  as  the  centuries  slip  by,  namely,  in  rational 
thinking  and  in  moral  goodness.  These  two  facts  differentiate 
man  from  all  other  animate  beings.". 

"We  have  left  the  jungle  far  behind  and  are  fast  nearing 
the  goal  of  internationalism,  which  goal,  once  attained,  will 
l)c  the  beginning-point  of  real  civilization." 

Send  for  the  little  book.  Read  it  and  lend  it  and 

when  it  is  worn  out  send  for  another. 

The  battle  concerning  railroad  terminals  in  Chicago 
waxes  hot.  The  Pennsylvania  Central,  backed  by  its 
tenants,  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Burlington 
and  the  Alton  roads,  have  carried  far  their  plans  for 
a  great  terminal  to  be  built  at  large  expense  on  or  near 
its  present  site  at  Canal  and  Adams  streets,  and  at 
this  late  date,  with  their  real  estate  secured,  plans  all 
perfected,  they  ask,  or  more  accurately,  demand,  mu- 
nicipal permission  to  carry  out  their  plans.  Their  most 
persistent  argument  in  this  demand  seems  to  be :  "We 
have  invested  so  much  money  and  are  prepared  to 
invest  so  much  more."  To  permit  this  permanent  occu- 
pation of  what  was  at  first  an  accidental  site,  is  to 
perpetuate  for  centuries  an  increasingly  intolerable 
burden.  There  are  now  six  great  trunk  lines  termi- 
nating in  Chicago,  miles  apart,  with  no  coherent  lines 
of  connection  either  for  passengers  or  for  baggage, 
and  the  millions  who  annually  pass  in  transit  through 
Chicago  are  compelled  to  submit  to  hours  of  delay 
and  dollars  of  expense  in  getting  themselves  from  one 
station  to  another.  And  Chicago, — big,  foolish,  brutal 
Chicago, — with  its  two  millions  or  more  population,  its 
rapidly  multiplying  millionaires,  and  ever  increasing 
sky-scraping  lines,  offers  the  village  plea :  "It  is  good 
for  the  city  to  have  travelers  stop  in  transit  and  spend 
their  money  here."  Chicago  has  already  committed  its 
first  big  blunder,  or  something  worse,  when  it  permitted 
the  "North  Western"  to  build  its  costly  and  altogether 
beautiful  new  passenger  station  on  its  present  site, 
though  this  is  the  only  decent,  up-to-date  station  in 
the  city.  Most  of  the  others  ought  to  be  condemned 
by  city  ordinance,  for  sanitary  and  other  reasons. 
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Before  things  go  farther,  now  is  the  time  to  some- 
how unify  the  railroad  terminals  in  Chicago,  to 
arrange  them,  not  to  the  selfish  advantage  of  any  one 
company  or  group  of  companies,  according  to  the 
whims  or  preference  of  local  interests,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  would  become  a  world  metropolis.  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  a  hundred  years ;  the  hundred  years 
will  have  abundant  resources  to  pay  for  the  right  thing. 
There  are  three  or  more  commendable  plans  for  such 
unification,  which  are  distrusted,  and  in  danger  of 
being  dismissed  by  the  powers  to  be,  because  they  are 
too  ideal.  Chicago  has  blundered  all  through  its  his- 
tory because  it  has  distrusted  its  ideals.  The  best  that 
mind  can  conceive  of  and  human  skill  can  execvite 
is  none  too  good  for  Chicago.  Nothing  is  practical 
here  that  is  not  ideal. 


Woman's  Commencement  Day  in  Illinois 

June  is  the  flower  festival  month,  it  is  graduation 
month  all  over  our  country,  it  is  the  month  of  roses, 
of  oratory,  of  parades,  of  diplomas,  of  gifts  and  con- 
gratulations. 

But  the  petals  of  the  flowers  soon  ,fall  off  in  the 
interest  of  the  more  serious  purposes  and  meaning  of 
the  plant — the,  perfection  of  the  seed,  the  development 
of  the  fruit.  It  was  a  fine  instinct  that  gave  to  the 
English  language  the  word  "commencement"  to  rep- 
resent the  gala  day  celebration  of  the  ending  of  one 
career,  the  training  that  belongs  to  childhood,  and  the 
beginnig  of  the  inspirations  of  maturity,  the  begining 
of  the  sober  business  of  life,  the  solemn  realities  that 
reach  throughout  the  unnumbered  years. 

The  women  of  Illinois  have  unexpectedly  come  upon 
a  glorious  commencement  day.  That  day  which  seemed 
so  far  off,  which  has  involved  so  much  expenditure  of 
life  and  enthusiasm,  has  suddenly  been  reached. 

It  is  a  triumph  so  great  that  it  rebukes  all  noisy 
demonstration.  It  is  a  triumph  that  lifts  all  thoughtful 
men  and  women  on  to  prayer  levels.  It  is  a  moment 
for  solemn  silence.  The  ballot,  which  hertofore  has 
seemed  to  be  a  prize  to  be  won,  has  suddenly  become 
a  responsibility  to  be  borne,  a  duty  to  discharge.  Never 
perhaps  before  were  so  many  human  beings  sum- 
moned by  a  single  vote  into  untried  responsibilities, 
into  immeasurable  opportunities.  If  ever  the  finite 
should  be  awed  into  a  sense  of  infinite  possibilities, 
if  ever  the  human  soul  should  be  touched  with  humility 
and  pray  for  strength  and  guidance,  the  women  of 
Illinois  have  reached  that  mornent.  The  occasion  was 
prophetic,  so  much  so  that  vision  was  given  to  the 
most  reactionary  "back  looker"  and  "stand-patter." 

The  most  inspiring  word  spoken  in  the  final  debate 
at  Springfield,  as  reported  by  the  papers,  was  spoken 
by  Lee  O'Neil  Browne, — of  unsavory  fame, — when  he 
reminded  his  fellow  politicians  that  "If  this  bill  passes 


it  will  be  ever  remembered  by  you  in  the  days  to  come, 
for  it  will  change  the  political  map  of  Illinois,  wiping 
out  all  party  lines." 

This  word  of  warning  to  the  politicians  may  well 
be  taken  by  the  women  as  their  commission  to  go  forth 
and  do  just  this  thing.  It  is  for  them  to  change  munici- 
pal and  state  functions  into  house-cleaning  and  house- 
keeping problems.  It  is  for  them  to  vote  so  as  to  lift 
the  standards  of  personal  character  and  purity  in  pub- 
lic service  so  high  that  no  man  or  woman  whose  per- 
sonal characters  and  everyday  habits  are  not  such  as 
would  make  them  welcome  guests  at  the  family  table, 
such  as  children  can  be  taught  to  honor,  love  and 
emulate,  will  receive  the  vote  of  high-minded  men  and 
women. 

The  women  of  Illinois  have  now  a  chance  to  lead  in 
the  crusade  which  will  make  the  saloon  and  the  battle- 
ship, twin  children  of  medieval  darkness,  obsolete  cu- 
rios in  the  museum  of  outgrown  things. 

Senate  bill  No.  501,  now  pending  before  the  legis- 
lature, seeks  to  depersonalize  the  license,  to  make  of  it 
a  commercial  asset,  a  transferable  piece  of  property, 
a  commodity  to  be  monopolized  by  the  capitalistic 
combine  of  brewers  and  distillers,  restoring  the  iniquity 
of  the  old  "Harkin  ordinance,"  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  rendered  invalid  some  years  ago.  Let 
the  brewers  and  the  saloon  men  take  heed.  It  is  their 
last  chance  so  to  outrage  the  trend  of  civilization. 

Illinois  has  summoned  up  the  Reserve  Corps,  the 
reinforcements  are  being  marshalled  into  line.  Let  the 
saloon  men  beware  how  they  make  clear  the  issue,  for 
when  the  real  issue  is  understood,  when  they  ask  for 
more  they  will  get  less ;  and  every  time  the  existing 
order  is  disturbed  it  will  be  to  their  disadvantage, 
where  the  women  have  a  vote. 

Sisters,  keep  cool !  Keep  your  heads !  Keep  the  open 
mind,  avoid  the  narrowness,  the  bigotry,  the  partisan- 
ship of  your  brethren,  and  you  will  democratize  the 
state,  make  pacific  the  nation,  and  thereby  establish 
government  on  the  foundation  of  hearthstones  rather 
than  upon  fortifications  and  steel  armaments. 

LIMITATION. 

As  when  imperial  bird  wide-circling  soars 

From  his  lone  eyry,  towered  above  the  seas 
That  wash  the  wild  and  rugged  Hebrides, 

A  force  which  he  unconsciously  adores 

Bounds  the  majestic  flight  that  heaven  explores, 

And  droops  his  haughty  wing, — as  when  the  breeze 
Tempts  to  o'erleap  their  changeless  boundaries 

The  waves  that  tumble  foaming  to  those  shores, — 

So  thou,  my  soul !  impatient  of  restriction, 

With  deathless  hopes  and  longings  all  aglow, 
Aspirest  still,  and  still  the  stern  prediction 

Stays  thee,  as  them, — "No  further  shalt  thou  go ! 
But,  ah !  the  eagle  feels  not  thine  affliction, 
Nor  can  the  broken  waves  thy  disappointment  know. 
In  the  Century.  — Florence  Earle  Coates. 
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A  Religion  in  the  Making 

Sermon  by 

A.  L.  WEATHERLY 
Minister  of  All  Souls  Church,  a  Free  Religious  Society,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Religion  is  personal.  It  is  the  soul's  struggle  to 
unite  itself  with  an  infinite;  an  effort  to  get  into  right 
relations  with  reality.  It  is  not  a  cult  imposed  by  tra- 
dition, but  the  product  of  man's  attempt  to  achieve 
the  realization  of  his  possibilities  as  a  spiritual  being. 
Herein  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  religious 
unity. 

We  find  a  common  faith,  an  illuminating  fellow- 
ship, Jn  our  diversity  of  faiths.  The  idealism  of  the 
present  demands  the  recognition  of  the  inviolability 
of  individual  religion.  In  the  respect  for  one  anoth- 
er's faith  the  deepr  and  broader  faith  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  hearts  of  men.  But  in  this  atmosphere 
of  freedom,  which  in  a  large  measure  is  here  and  now, 
men  find  a  certain  consensus  of  opinio'n,  a  real  har- 
mony of  thought,  a  fundamental  agreement  in  ideals 
of  conduct.  This  unity  of  tiiought  and  action  will  not 
be  imposed  from  without,  but  will  be  the  spontaneous 
outgrowth  of  the  relation  of  the  free  minds  to  the 
facts  of  modern  life  as  revealed  by  scientists  and  in- 
terpreted by  philosophers. 

It  will  be  a  unity  that  is  organic ;  that  is,  it  will  be 
constantly  changing  form  and  content.  It  will  be  a 
growth.  Not  being  held  in  crystalized  form  by  any 
external  authority  it  will  be  responsive  to  the  devel- 
oping thought  of  men.  Instead  of  repressing  and 
deadening  spiritual  life,  as  all  unity  the  result  of 
external  authority  does,  it  will  be  a  constant  source 
of  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  inspiration.  This  unity, 
the  unity  of  free  souls,  will  be  the  basis  of  what  men 
may  well  call  a  new  religion. 

We  now  stand  in  a  position  where  we  can  see  the 
new  religion  taking  form.  W^e  are  at  a  vantage  point 
of  history.  The  period  begun  with  the  Renaissance 
has  ended.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  the 
era  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  freedom  to 
the  life  of  mankind.  We  now  recognize  that  the  re- 
sults of  modern  science,  whose  first  apostle  was  Roger 
Bacon,  belong  to  all  the  children  of  men.  We  now 
claim  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  his  own  philoso- 
pher, the  interpreter  to  himself  of  the  facts  dug 
from  the  earth,  found  in  the  ancient  records  or  dis- 
covered in  the  laboratory.  Man  now  claims  the  right 
to  use  these  to  establish  for  himself  the  basis  of  his 
own  faith.  The  men  who  hold  the  key  to  the  future 
no  longer  depend  on  the  book  or  the  priest,  but  look 
to  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  own  souls  for  the 
light  that  will  illumine  the  pathway  of  life.  But  all 
having  free  access  to  the  same  facts,  all  moved  by 
the  same  vital  impulse,  all  finding  the  assurances  for 
their  own  faith  in  the  faith  of  others  will  enter  into 
a  common  life  of  devotion  to  truth  and  service. 

The  ancient  religions  were  characterized  by  a  zeal 
for  external  uniformity.  The  new  will  be  character- 
ized by  a  spiritual  unity  resulting  from  the  innate  ten- 
dency of  the  race  to  live  together,  in  harmony.  Ex- 
ternal authority  breeds  schism.  Internal  authority  de- 
velops sympathy  and  co-operation. 

This  spiritual  unity  is  destined  to  bind  the  race. to- 
gether in  a  holy  and  divine  fellowship  which  no  man 


can  break  asunder.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  civilization 
of  the  future.  So  great  has  been  the  zeal  for  uni- 
formity that  men  have  sought  for  it  at  any  and  all 
cost.  They  were  willing  to  wither  the  soul  or  kill  the 
body  in  order  to  accomplish  it.  In  their  ignorance 
they  did  not  see  that  to  compel  love  is  to  breed  hate. 
No  act  was  too  cruel,  no  method  too  vicious  if  it  only 
produced  the  end  desired,  uniformity. 

They  did  not  know,  what  we  now  know,  that  the 
highest  uniformity  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  greatest 
diversity  ;  that  only  as  the  souls  of  men  are  free  can 
•  they  walk  together  in  brotherly  unity.  They  did  not 
understand  the  omnipotence  of  the  eternal  law  of 
love  which  ever  and  ever  through  all  the  ages  tends 
to  bring  all  sons  of  men  into  one  common  family. 

We  now  know  how  deeply  the  law  of  unity  is  writ 
in  the  very  constitution  of  the  universe.  We  now  can 
see  how  the  greatest  si)iritual  achievement  of  the  hu- 
man soul  is  to  respond  to  the  api)eal  of  this  law. 

Science  has  shown  us  how  the  gentle,  kindly,  loving 
races  will, — so  surely  as  the  law  of  gravitation  oper- 
ates to  hold  the  planets  in  their  courses — inherit  the 
earth.  The  scholars  of  the  world  by  patient  researches 
are  finding  the  foundations  of  a  moral  order  in  the 
heart  of  nature.  Supernaturalism  has  had  its  day.  It 
is  in  the  natural  order  that  men  find  the  basis  for 
their  new  faith.  The  facts,  the  inescapable,  unan- 
swerable facts  that  meet  us  on  every  hand,  whether 
we  look  to  the?  past  or  to  the  modern  world  with  its 
vast  complicated  system  of  commerce  and  industry, 
compel  men  to  recognize  the  triumph  of  sympathy 
over  brute  force,  the  efiiciency  of  freedom  as  con- 
trasted with  slavery  either  of  mind  or  body,  and  the 
supremacy  of  love  over  hate.  In  attaining  freedom 
men  find  the  unity  that  endures  forever  and  a  day. 

This  unity  in  freedom  Ijes  at  the  basis  of  the  new 
religion  that  is  in  the  making,  the  religion  of  the 
future  that  will  give  us  a  new  faith  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  deeper  and  clearer  interpretation  of  life. 
It  will  be  the  condition  of  an  ever  growing  spiritual 
consciousness  and  an  ever  greater  attainment  of  spir- 
itual power. 

The  age  to  be,  the  age  beginning,  is  one  not  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  cult,  not  for  the  securing  of 
new  truth  to  bind  the  minds  and  souls  of  men,  but 
one  which  will  open  the  door  of  opportunit)^  for  all 
men  to  enter  upon  an  unending  advance  from  truth 
to  truth,  from  spiritual  achievement  to  spiritual 
achievement. 

Freedom  of  mind  and  conscience  is  the  condition 
and  the  fundamental  element  of  the  new  religion.  No 
longer  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  negation  of  author- 
ity, or  a  mere  expression  of  lack  of  faith.  It  is  on 
the  contrary  the  very  life  of  the  new  religion  that  is 
to  inspire  men  to  a  larger  thought  of  self  and  the  race. 
The  free  souls  will,  because  they  are  free,  attain  for 
the  future  new  and  larger  conceptions  of  man  and 
his  destiny.  Men  will  see  that  without  freedom  ideal- 
ism will  be  destroyed  and  the  dry  rot  of  formalism 
will  prevail.  But  with  freedom  the  souls  of  men  will 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  as  naturally  as  does  the  flower 
that  blooms  in  the  spring. 

Unity  through  freedom  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
religion  that  is  in  the  making.  Its  possibilities  and 
ideals  are  now  beginning  to  grip  the  hearts  of  men 
even  more  tenaciously  than  the  ideals  of  any  ancient 
religion.  The  prophets  of  this  new  faith — it  will  have 
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no  priests — will  be  all  the  people.  They,  in  their  col- 
lective activity,  in  the  free  play  of  mind  on  mind,  in 
mutual  respect  and  sympathy,  will  create  a  new  tem- 
ple, which  will  be  all  the  activities  of  men,  in  which 
the  race  will  work  and  worship.  The  shop  and  fac- 
tory, school  and  home,  the  amusement  hall  and  play- 
ground, will  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  higher 
and  spiritual  life  of  mankind,  instead  of  being  the 
business  of  a  few,  religion  will  be  the  life  of  all. 
Instead  of  belonging  to  church,  it  will  belong  to  our 
common  human  experience. 

In  this  free  air  all  men  will  come  to  feel  what  now 
a  few  feel,  that  life  at  its  highest  and  best,  the  aspir- 
ing life,  life  seeking  to  get  into  right  relations  with 
reality,  is  dominated  by  certain  great  ideals.  To  lift 
up  these  ideals  so  that  all  men  may  see  them,  to  inter- 
pret these  so  that  all  men  may  understand  them,  to  re- 
late them  to  life  so  that  men  may  know  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  universe,  is 
to  have  a  part  in  the  creation  of  the  spiritual  environ- 
ment— the  ethical  conscience  of  the  future.  This  is, 
in  fact,  to  create  a  new  religion  founded  on  freedom 
and  containing  within  it  the  conditions  of  the  fun- 
damental vmity  of  the  race.  This  is  the  challenge 
presented  to  us  in  our  time.  This  is  the  divine  ad- 
venture on  which  you  may  enter  in  this  day  and  age. 
No  buccaneer  who  sailed  the  Spanish  Main  in  days 
of  old  ever  faced  a  prospect  more  alluring,  an  oppor- 
tunity so  big  with  possibilities,  so  mighty  in  its  con- 
sequences. 

We  can  almost  hear  the  blare  of  celestial  trumpets 
and  the  thunderous  salute  of  heavenly  artillery  as 
we  see  men  respond  to  the  call  of  the  ages.  This  is 
the  time  of  mighty  possibilities,  possibilities  which 
are  open  to  the  many,  instead  of  the  few,  to  shape 
and  mould  the  destiny  of  babes  unborn  and  gener- 
ations on  generations  yet  to  come.  The  responsibility 
of  kings  now  rests  on  the  common  man,  the  average 
man.  Those  who  today  see  the  vision,  who  have  slain 
the  dragons  of  superstition,  can  joyously  enter  upon 
the  adventure  of  the  soul,  can  have  a  part  in  this 
great  creative  process.  Those  who  are  selfishly  indif- 
ferent, who  are  absorbed  in  petty  vanities  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  flesh,  are  doomed  forever  to  lose  the  chance 
now  offered  freely  unto  them.  Now  is  the  time  and 
this  is  the  hour  for  those  who  can  serve  to  volunteer. 
They  must  have  the  faith  that  overcomes  all  things, 
and  the  courage  that  surmounts  every  obstacle. 

First,  freedom  must  be  afifirmed  and  reaffirmed.  It 
will  cost  something  to  make  this  affirmation  and  more 
to  loyally  maintain  it.  Men  new  to  freedom  are  like 
men  long  confined  in  a  dungeon.  When  they  come 
out  into  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  they  will  be  blinded 
and  confused.  They  will  act  as  drunken  men.  To  be 
patient  with  these  and  generous  will  indeed  try  the 
souls  of  the  most  brave.  Disorder,  riots  and  tumults 
will  seem  to  be,  as  they  now  seem  to  be,  the  direct 
ofifspring  of  freedom.  Mefi  will  be  tempted  to  with- 
hold freedom  becau,se  they  fail  to  see  that  the  evils 
are  not  a  result  of  freedom,  but  of  the  lack  of  it. 
But  those  who  have  the  vision  will  know  and  under- 
stand. They  will  comprehend  that  freedom,  the  law 
of  divine  progress,  will  not  destroy  itself  any  more 
than  tornadoes  will  overthrow  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. Even  amid  the  cruel  cries  of  the  mob  and  the 
wild  shouting  of  the  demagogues  they  will  hold  and 
hold  firm  to  the  fundamental  ideal  of  freedom. 


But  to  hold  this  ideal  is  not  enough.  The  ideal 
without  action  is  meaningless  and  void.  Men  must 
not  only  see  the  ideal  of  freedom,  but  also  know  how 
to  use  it.  This  means  action.  It  is  only  through  action 
that  ideals  have  meaning  and  reality.  Action  must 
be  based  on  the  great  facts  of  life,  one  of  which  is 
the  social  nature  of  man.  Men  do  not  attain  in  their 
highest  development  alone.  We  must  ascend  from 
plane  to  plane  together.  So  long  as  one  soul  is  not 
free,  the  freedom  of  all  is  thereby  limited.  The  new 
religion  is  social  in  that  it  insists  that  the  higher  life 
of  one  depends  on  the  higher  life  of  all.  The  task 
set  before  those  who  seek  to  make  the  new  idealism 
appeal  with  power  to  the  minds  of  men  is  one  which 
includes  the  making  clear  that  we  must  lift  the  whole 
race  to  higher  levels  in  order  that  any  may  ascend 
to  the  mountain  heights  of  spiritual  achievement. 
This  ideal  once  seen  and  felt  will  make  men  realize 
that  the  slum,  the  cruel  poverty  that  debases  and  dis- 
heartens, the  soul-destroying  and  body-killing  child 
labor,  all  the  conditions  that  rob  man  of  a  free  oppor- 
tunity for  realizing  the  largest  possible  development, 
are  a  weight  on  the  spiritual  progress  of  mankind. 

The  second  task  for  those  who  seek  to  embody  the 
new  religion  in  the  social  conscience  of  mankind, 
is  to  proclaim  and  interpret  the  ideal  of  action  until 
men  spontaneously  and  inevitably  respond  to  its  call. 
They  then  will  seek  in  town,  city  and  state,  in  shop 
and  mill — in  all  the  relations  of  life,  to  create  those 
conditions  which  will  give  to  all  the  most  complete 
opportunity  for  fulfilling  the  possibilities  of  their  lives. 

The  third  great  task  is  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  sympathy.  We  are  beginning  as  a  race  to  dimly 
comprehend  its  significance...  A  few.  already  have 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  great  storehouse  of  facts 
which  patient  search  in  every  field  of  life  has  brought 
forth.  These  know  that  the  law  of  sympathy  is 
as  immutable  in  the  social  life  of  man  as  the  law 
of  conservation  of  energy  is  in  the  material  world. 
We  live  and  move  and  grow  as  a  race  as  well  as  indi- 
vidauls  as  we  obey  the  law  of  sympathy.  The  meas- 
ure of  the  divine  in  us  is  the  extent  of  our  love. 
In  so  far  as  we  shut  out  from  our  hearts  any  human 
soul  or  any  human  interest  we  shut  ourselves  of¥ 
from  the  divine  life.  Of  old,  sympathy  was  thought 
of  as  a  by-product  of  religion.  In  the  new  religion 
it  will  be  fundamental.  Once  we  were  religious  in 
proportion  to  belief.  The  religion  that  is  in  the  mak- 
ing affirms  that  we  are  religious  in  proportion  as  we 
love.  It  is  this  that  binds  us  together  in  families,  in 
associations,  in  friendships,  in  cities  and  nations.  It 
is  love  which  when  obeyed  creates  states  and  social 
order.  It  is  the  mainspring  of  progress  and  the  heart 
of  civilization.  This  has  been  made  plain  unto  us  by 
modern  science.  Its  truth  is  attested  in  every  field 
of  human  experience. 

Already  the  feeling  of  sympathy  has  become  so 
efTective  a  spur  to  action  that  Plenty  cannot  rest  at 
ease  in  the  presence  of  Need.  No  normal  man  can  eat 
with  contentment  of  a  superabundance  of  food  if  by 
his  side  stands  a  starved  waif.  The  social  conscience 
of  mankind,  with  irresistible  force,  prompts  liim  to 
give  food  to  the  hungry  one.  His  sympathy  will  not 
rest  until  he  acts.  The  new  religion  will  come  with 
the  development  of  sympathy  so  that  it  responds,  not 
only  to  the  need  at  hand,  but  to  every  known  need 
in  all  the  world,  even  unto  the  possibility  of  need. 
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so  that  men  will  be  impelled  by  this  development  of 
their  sympathy  to  prevent  even  the  occurrence  of 
need.  If  any  can  be  thought  of  as  being  cast  into 
outer  darkness,  it  will  be  the  unsympathetic  man.  But 
no  one  will  be  cast  out.  It  is  the  task  of  the  new 
religion  to  reveal  to  all  the  significance  and  power 
of  the  law  of  sympathy. 

The  last  of  the  fundamental  tasks  set  before  the 
creators  of  the  new  religion  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  larger  meaning  of  responsibility.  With  the  widen- 
ing thought  of  man  comes  a  vision  of  life  reaching 
on  and  on  into  the  never-ending  ages  to  come.  In  the 
present  lies  the  future.  Man  carries  from  generation 
to  generation  the  burden  of  civilization. 

"You  and  I  and  that  one  yonder 

Nothing  are,  and  nought  shall  be, 

But  upon  our  aching  shoulders 
Shall  be  built  eternity. 

"So  in  sunshine  and  in  sorrow, 

So  in  glory  and  in  pain, 
Shall  we  tend  our  little  earth's  plots, 

Working  to  a  vast  refrain. 

"For  the  unborn  generations, 

For  the  baby  feet  that  come. 
We  shall  rear  a  world  to  greet  them, 

We  shall  beautify  their  home." 

Once  we  placed  all  responsibility  for  the  future  in 
the  hands  of  the  unseen  powers.  Once  we  made  God 
responsible  for  the  future.  Then  we  shared  the  re- 
sponsibility with  God.  Now  we  can  see  we  are  the 
hands  and  feet  of  God.  We  are  the  creators  of  the 
future.  A  new  sense  of  responsibility  is  coming  to 
us  which  is  lifting  the  race  to  higher  and  higher  levels. 
To  fill  the  minds  of  men  with  this  new  sense  of  duty, 
to  make  them,  realize  that  its  authority  is  written  in 
the  constitution  of  the  universe  and  no  man  can  es- 
cape or  evade  it,  is  the  task  of  this  day  and  hour. 

It  is  for  us  to  create  the  traditions,  the  ideals, 
the  social  conscience  into  which  our  children's  chil- 
dren will  be  born.  This  is  the  ideal  which  •  will  be 
more  potent  than  any  law  in  giving  us  social  purity, 
in  causing  men  to  refrain  from  excesses  and  in  im- 
pelling them  to  establish  the  environment  which  will 
of  itself  be  the  spiritual  opportunity  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come. 

We  recognize  it  as  our  absolute  responsibility,  to 
create  for  our  own  children  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  develop  their  highest,  and  best  life. 
We  seek  to  protect  them  from  cruel  wrong  and  de- 
basing poverty.  The  man  that  does  not  feel  this  re- 
sponsibility is  abnormal  or  insane.  The  new  and 
larger  sense  of  responsibility,  when  wrought  into  the 
social  conscience  of  the  race,  will  compel  men  to 
make  every  effort  to  create  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  all  the  children  of  men.  So  long  as  any 
are  deprived  of  their  birthright  of  opportunity,  it  is 
the  task  of  the  new  religion  to  make  all  men  feel 
responsible  for  the  welfare,  not  only  of  those  of  their 
own  family,  but  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  children 
of  men. 

These  ideals  of  freedom,  unity,  action,  sympathy 
and  responsibility  are  here  and  now  slowly  but  inev- 
itably growing  in  power.  Resting  upon  science  and 
the  experience  of  the  race,  they  can  withstand  every 
criticism,  whether  high  or  low.  When  they  become 
potent  in  the  lives  of  the  many  they  will,  by  the  cos- 
mic energy  inherent  in  them,  sweep  the  race  along 
to  higher  and  higher  levels,  to  mounts  of  vision  of 


which  we  today  scarcely  dream,  to  spiritual  achieve- 
ments that  are  beyond  our  view.  And  this  does  not 
mean  that  men  will  abandon  or  spurn  the  past.  We 
will  not  forget  the  great  teachers  that  have  illumined 
"the  way"  in  all  ages.  In  so  far  as  tlieir  teachings 
are  in  harmony  with  the  great  facts  wrought  out  on 
the  anvil  of  human  experience,  these  will  be  carried 
on  as  sources  of  light  and  inspiration  into  the  future. 
All  who  to  the  truth  have  been  true,  all  who  have 
dared  and  suffered  in  the  long  upward  climb  of  man- 
kind, will  be  canonized  as  saints  by  a  grateful  race. 
Confucius  and  Buddha,  Socrates  and  Plato,  Jesus 
and  St.  Paul,  Isaiah  and  Amos,  as  well  as  a  host 
of  modern  men  and  women,  will  be  recognized  as 
among  those  who,  entering  upon  the  divine  adven- 
ture, helped  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  generations 
to  come.  And  will  mankind  forget  that  there  is  an 
unnamed  and  unknown  host? 

"Thousands  who.  weary  and  nameless,  the  straight, 
hard  pathway  trod,"  helped  in  the  onward  and  up- 
ward progress  of  mankind.  These  will  all  inspire  the 
men  of  the  present.  They  will  be  the  leaders  of  all 
ages. 

For  us  is  not  only  the  task  of  seeing  that  we  are 
living  in  a  wondrous  age,  that  the  sublime  process  of 
a  religion  in  the  making  is  here  and  now.  The  chal- 
lenge, the  divine  challenge,  to  us  is  to  lend  a  hand 
in  this  movement  which  is  so  great,  so  tremendous 
in  its  significance  that  it  can  only  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  infinite.  Not  to  respond  to  it  if  we  see 
it  is  spiritual  suicide.  To  respond  to  it  is  to  find  our- 
selves in  the  grip  of  infinite  forces,  in  the  swing  of 
eternal  movements,  and  this  is  to  live,  to  live  unto 
the  uttermost. 


Anti-Alien  Laws  in  California 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  propositions  made  in  each 
recurrent  California  Legislature  to  restrict  land  own- 
reship  by  aliens  in  the  state? 

These  four  propositions  seem  to  be  true : 
■  1.    Such  statutes  are  unconstitutional,  if  directed 
against  aliens  of  any  particular  nationality. 

2.  They  are  invalid  if  in  contravention  of  any  ex- 
isting treaty.  This  and  the  preceding  being  matters  to 
be  finally  determined  in  the  federal  courts. 

3.  They  are  not  valid  if  attacking  the  present  legal 
rights  of  ownership. 

4.  They  would,  if  directed  against  all  alien  own- 
ership, have  sweeping  effects,  not  yet  estimated. 

As  to  the  first  point :  Under  our  constitution  a  state 
as  such  cannot  make  any  treaty  or  agreement  with  a 
foreign  nation,  nor  with  any  group  of  its  people  con- 
sidered collectively  as  members  of  such  nation.  It  can 
therefore  not  single  out  as  objects  of  special  legisla- 
tion the  citizens  of  any  foreign  nation  who  may  be 
resident  within  the  state.  This  condition  is  not 
changed  if  such  aliens  be  named  indirectly  as  "aliens 
not  eligible  to  citizenship."  Such  subterfuge  does  not 
change  the  intent  or  the  effect  of  the  statute. 

If  this  principle  is  correct,  no  state  legislation,  anti- 
Japanese,  can  be  valid. 

As  to  the  second  point :  A  statute  would  be  invalid 
if  violating  the  provisions  of  any  international  treaty 
of  the  United  States.  The  aliens  in  the  United  States 
are,  in  a  sense,  "wards  of  the  nation,"  acquiring  their 
rights  of  travel  and  residence  primarily  through  inter- 
national treaties. 
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No  statute  of  the  state  is,  however,  invalid  until  it 
has  been  so  declared  by  the  federal  courts.  The  rem- 
edy for  any  person  aggrieved  is  therefore  to  be  found, 
not  in  diplomacy  nor  in  journalism,  but  in  appeal  to 
the  courts. 

It  has  not  been  finally  decided  that  a  Japanese  is 
not  eligible  to  citizenship,  nor  that  he  is  a  "Mongo- 
lian" by  race  or  by  origin. 

As  to  the  third  point:  We  have  the  decision  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal  in  1905,  in  the  noted  House  Tax 
Case  in  Japan  ("The  British  Isles,  Germany  and 
France  vs.  Japan").  In  this  case  it  was  decided  that 
a  nation  could  not  alter  the  conditions  under  which 
aliens  have  obtained  title  to  land,  except  with  the 
consent  of  such  owners.  If  Japan  cannot  change  con- 
cessions or  sales  made  under  former  conditions  to 
foreigners  resident  in  what  were  then  her  "treaty 
ports,"  without  their  consent,  then  California  cannot 
force  aliens  having  legal  title  to  property  to  sell  such 
property  within  any  given  time — nor  can  she  in  any 
legal  way  take  away  such  property  from  them.  An 
anti-alien  land  law  apparently  cannot  be  made  retro- 
active, or  change  conditions  once  legalized. 

As  to  the  fourth  point :  The  bulk  of  alien  owner- 
ship in  California  is  British.  As  to  theory  involved, 
there  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  on  either  side ; 
but  how  the  state  would  finally  come  out  with  a  sud- 
den reversal  of  policy,  no  one  knows. 

Any  state  statute  applying  exclusively  to  aliens  of 
any  special  nationality,  however  disguised  in  phrase- 
ology, must  apparently  be  unconstitutional.  Such  a 
statute  would  rest  on  the  impossible  doctrine  that  a 
federal  state  may  form  alliances  or  have  differences 
with  a  foreign  nation,  without  involving  the  United 
States.  This  is,  in  another  form,  the  old  theory  of 
"nullification" — that  a  state  may  assume  to  itself  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  federal  government. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 

World  Peace  Foundation. 


The  soul  is  the  only  thing  to  prize; 
Heed  not  the  body ;  it  is  not  wise. 
The  wiles  of  the  Devil  are  millionfold, 
And  every  .spell  is  a  fetter  to  hold. 
Thou  hast  five  robbers  to  keep  at  bay. 
Hearing  and  sight,  touch,  taste  and  smell, 
So  chain  them  up  and  govern  them  well. 
Some  things  are  real  and  some  but  seem ; 
The  mundane  things  of  the  world  are  a  dream. 


Blest  is  the  soul  that  is  lifted  above 

The  paltry  cares  Self's  selfish  love, 

Which  adds  no  weight  to  another's  care 

And  gives  no  soul  a  burden  to  bear, 

Which  takes  what  comes  as  its  part  and  lot, 

Which  laughs  at  troubles  and  worries  not. 

Which,  sleeps  without  malice  or  fraud  in  its  breast 

And  rises  pure  from  its  daily  rest. 

J  ami. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  not  to  learn 
How  the  favor  of  fortune  may  change  and  turn, 
Whose  head  is  not  raised  in  the  high  estate 
Nor  his  heart  in  misfortune  made  desolate. 

Nir.aini. 


The  Free  Religious  Association 

{Continued  from  issue  of  June  12.) 

A  little  boy  not  well  versed  in  the  "Shorter  Cate- 
chism of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster" 
was  asked  the  familiar  question  in  that  book  of  child- 
terror,  "What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?"  Not  knowing 
the  prescribed  church  answer,  he  could  only  reply 
with  a  child's  good  sense :  "The  end  that's  got  the 
head  on."  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
thou,  O  Man,  hast  perfected  praise !  A  little  child  shall 
lead  them !  Alas  that  for  so  many  centuries  the  "man" 
has  been  not  only  physically  but  spiritually  the  father 
of  the  child, — and  not  "the  child  the  father  of  the 
man,"  that  all  his  days  might  indeed  have  been  "bound 
each  to  each  by  natural  piety."  Had  "the  chief  end 
of  man"  through  the  12,000  to  20,000  years  of  his 
written  life  on  earth  been  indeed  "the  end 'that's  got 
the  head  on,"  would  the  human  family,  think  you, 
be  no  farther  along  in  blessedness  than  it  is  today? 
— blessedness  both  material  and  of  the  soul?  But  the 
world,  for  the  most  part,  goes  on,  century  after  cen- 
tury, doing  things  in  the  same  way,  thinking  virtually 
the  same  thoughts,  looking  in  the  same  utterly  futile 
directions  for  its  long-waited  good.  Said  the  writer 
of  Ecclesiastes,  "The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that 
which  shall  be,  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which 
shall  be  done." 

Men  dearly  love  their  ghosts.  They  love  to  sit 
within  the  cypress-shade  of  their  fathers'  and  far- 
back  forefathers'  intellectual  and  spiritual  cemeteries. 
But  said  Emerson,  "Set  not  thy  foot  on  graves!" — 
much  less  repose  thy  mind  and  heart  there.  Well 
named  is  the  Egyptian  "Book  of  the  Dead,"  and 
•typical  it  is  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  all  the 
religious  literature  of  the  past,  whether  of  Osiris  and 
the  Dark  River,  or  of  India  and  Babylon  and  Judea. 
They  all  are  Books  of  the  Dead,  and  the  religious 
grave-clothes  they  sepulchre  ought  centuries  ago  to 
have  separated  into  dust ;  yet  man  today  still  wraps 
them,  not  alone  about  his  spiritual  loins  to  hide  his 
own  modern  spiritual  nakedness,  but  binds  them  also 
about  his  "neck,  so  that  he  cannot  move ;  writes  them 
upon  the  table  of  his  heart,  so  that  he  cannot  feel ; 
covers  his  eyes  also  with  them,  so  that  he  does  not 
see ;  weaves  them  about  his  ears,  so  that  he  does  not 
hear. 

But,  you  say,  what  would  man  have  been  if  he  had 
never  had  his  religion — a  supernatural  religion,  a  re- 
ligion above  and  beyond  him?  And  without  it  what 
would  he  be  today?  Has  his  religion  not  given  him 
hope  and  faith  and  patience  and  meekness  and  cour- 
age? Yes,  it  has  given  him  tfiese,  even  in  their  kindly 
and  affirmative  aspect.  But  when  we  look  closely  at 
the  long,  tragic  drama  of  man's  history  and  develop- 
ment, we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  a  mistaken  re- 
ligion has  influenced  him  toward  these  very  same  sup- 
posed virtues  not  always  to  a  kindly  and  affirmative 
result,  but  exceedingly  often  to  a  cruel  and  negative 
result.  It  has  given  him  hope — of  a  future  of  bliss  in 
some  other  sphere,  when  he  should  have  brought 
bliss  for  himself  on  earth.  It  has  given  him  pa- 
tience— in  the  suffering  of  ills  which  he  should  have 
struggled  with  and  mastered.  It  has  given  him  meek- 
ness— in  bearing  injustice  from  his  fellows,  when  he 
should  have  risen  in  might  and  gained  for  himself  his 
share.   Meekness  again  and  again  it  has  given  when 
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manliness  was  necessary  for  the  throtthng  of  Hfe's 
thousand  evils.  And  it  has  given  him  courage — to 
bear,  rather  than  courage  to  do  and  to  overcome. 

Think  of  it!  Twelve  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
years  long  is  Man's  written  life  on  earth,  saying  noth-' 
ing  of  the  unwritten  eras  back  of  that.  And  the  past 
fifty  years — so  small  a  period  as  that, — the  period 
during  which  he  has  begun  really  to  understand  his 
actual  position  in  the  world  and  his  possible  larger 
mastery  of  Nature  and  of  himself, — years  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decline  of  a  religion  which  is  largely 
of  dogma  and  of  submission,  and  of  the  rising  of  a 
religion  of  real  soul-growth  and  of  life-enlarging  and 
evil-destroying  and  social-justice-sccking, — fifty  years 
of  this  have  clone  more  for  Man  than  all  the  countless 
centuries  of  his  religious  past  on  earth. 

Suppose  now  that  every  minister  of  religion  around 
the  whole  earth,  and  every  teacher  of  the  people  in 
whatever  department  of  life,  should  begin  simulta- 
neously from  today  to  preach  and  teach,  saying: 
Here !  let  us  test  this  matter.  Prove  all  things ;  hold 
fast  that-  which  is  good.  One  hundred  years — three 
generations  of  men — will  not  be  too  long  for  a  fair 
trial.  We  now  know  that  man  thus  far  has  gained 
nothing — nothing  whatever,  no  matter  what  we  have 
heretofore  believed  and  preached  to  the  contrary — 
from  all  his  cries  through  the  centuries  to  the  un- 
answering  heavens :  what  he  has  gained,  and  every- 
thing he  has  gained,  he  has  gained  through  and  by 
himself,  using  the  untamed  things  and  forces  at  his 
hand :  let  us  see  what  man's  own  unaided  individual 
and  co-operative  effort  can  do  further,  blest  by  the 
general  natural  bounty  around  about  us.  For  three 
generations  let  us  utilize  our  churches  as  schools  of 
rational  living,  as  halls  of  social  justice,  as  places  of" 
social  uplift.  How  soon  and  how  persistently  they 
would  be  crowded  to  the  doors  with  eager,  reverent 
men  and  women  hungering  to  learn  the  way  of  life! — 
a  healthy,  rich,  beautiful  life! 

Let  us  not  be  rash  ;  let  us  not  urge  that  the  world 
must  at  once  and  for  all  time  thrust  all  the  old  Egyp- 
tian papyri  into  the  flames,  destroy  all  the  old  Assy- 
rian inscriptions,  tear  in  pieces  all  the  old  Indian  and 
Persian  palimpsests  and  all  the  old  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian rolls,  with  the  whole  mass  of  whose  vaporous 
conceits,  from  the  time  of  man's  earliest  nightmares, 
our  own  faith  is  streaked  like  Jacob's  lambs,  and  with 
whose  divers  colors  our  rituals  and  praises  are  dyed 
like  Jacob's  coat, — streaks  and  colors  of  Alexandrian 
and  Roman  ecclesiasticism  and  dogma,  external  au- 
thority, and  spiritual  subjection;  streaks  and  colors 
of  barbarian  magic  and  incantation,  of  confessions 
and  penances  and  supplications,  of  petition  and  repe- 
tition, of  metaphysical  speculation  in  futures  going 
hand  in  hand  with  carelessness  of  the  present ; — let 
us  not  unwisely  and  unliberally  urge  to  put  all  these 
away  summarily  forever, — no,  but  just  for  a  paltry 
little  hundred  years  let  the  world,  for  a  test,  give  its 
divinely  human,  its  manly  and  womanly  endeavor, 
wholly  and  undividedly,  to  upbuilding  itself — in  body, 
in  mind,  in  spirit — in  reasonable  ways.  Let  us  search 
Nature  and  discover  more  of  her  secrets,  let  us  abol- 
ish war  and  poverty  and  disease,  let  us  distribute 
equitably  the  earth's  perpetual  overflow  of  good  things, 
let  us  birth  healthy  babies  and  keep  them  sweet  and 
clean  as  they  grow  to  youth,  let  us  build  up  the  real 
soul-life  of  men  and  women  to  a  height  religion  has 


never  dreamed  of.  None  of  these  things  will  be  over- 
diflicult  when  enough  men  and  women  once  deter- 
minedly and  co-operatively  set  about  them.  In  a  word, 
let  us  by  searching  find  out  Man  and  his  possibili- 
ties, and  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, 
and  deed  upon  deed,  and  faithfulness  upon  faithful- 
ness live  a  hundred  years'  test!  After  that,  at  the 
stroke  of  the  clock  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  set, — 
not  having  destroyed  the  smallest  particle  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  past,  but  having  simply  held  it  in  abey- 
ance,— let  all  the  world  go  back  to  its  former  mode, 
if  it  then  zvishes  to  go  back. 

Yes,  be  fair!  After  the  hundred  years,  permit  it  to 
give  up  again,  if  it  wishes  to,  the  acquired  grace  and 
supjjleness  of  body,  tingling  with  the  bounding  pulse 
of  health,  the  acquired  divine  beauty  of  face  and 
agility  of  limb  and  muscle  which  a  hundred  years  of 
eugenics  and  of  proper  virtue  and  leisure  for  the 
masses  of  mankind,  for  which  now  there  is  no  chance 
or  opportunity,  would  l)ring  to  be, — and  take  back  its 
scrofula  and  its  syphilis,  its  cancer,  its  rheumatism, 
its  drugs  and  trusses  and  hypodermic  syringes,  its 
bandages  and  crutches.  Let  it  give  up  again,  if  it 
wishes  to,  after  the  hundred  years,  its  accrued  lofty 
power  of  mind,  its  accrued  towering  height  of  intel- 
lectual insight  and  keenness,  which  would  have  come, 
and  take  back  its  thousands  of  insane 'asylums  and 
institutions  for  the  mentally  defective — infernos  where 
today  human  beings  who  should  be  men  and  women 
dash  their  heads  in  lunacy  against  the  stone  walls  of 
their  cells,  and  where  empty-faced  children  of  a  Chris- 
tian civilization  drivel  in  idiocy, — epileptic,  deaf,  and 
blind.  Let  the  world,  after  its  hundred  years,  give 
up,  if  it  wishes,  its  improved  luscious  fruits  and  nut- 
foods,  its  nutritious  grains  and  succulent  vegetable 
evolutions,  grown  in  the  pure  air  and  blossoming  in 
the  life-instilling  sun,  which  the  hundred  years  would 
have  brought,  and  go  back  to  its  diet  of  dead  animal 
corpses,  its  blood-dripping  and  disease-filled  animal 
haunches  and  "chops"  and  entrails.  Let  it  give  up 
again,  if  it  wishes,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  its  hun- 
dred years  of  international  peace,  and  go  back  to  thfe 
unspeakable  carnage  and  body-shattering  horrors  of 
its  thousands  of  years  of  fratricide  upon  the  battle- 
field. Let  it  give  up,  if  it  then  wishes,  the  new  glory 
of  its  hundred  years  of  enfranchised  womanhood,  and 
relegate  again  its  wives  and  sisters  and  mothers  to 
the  age-long  scheme  of  silent  sufferers  from  toil  and 
lust.  Let  it  give  up,  if  it  wishes,  its  park-embowered 
cities  and  sweet  country  hillsides,  blossoming  in  cul- 
tivated beauty,  its  architectural  vistas  of  airy  and 
noble  residences  for  all  men,  which  a  hundred  years  of 
simple  human  energy  spurred  on  by  love  would  bring 
to  be,  and  go  back,  if  it  so  wills,  to  its  slums  and 
dens  where  the  children  of  human  mothers,  after 
thousands  of  years  of  "civilization"  and  two  thou- 
sand years  of  Christianity,  are  birthed  on  rags  and 
straw  in  holes  of  the  walls. 

Time  is  not  mine,  friends,  to  lift  a  ray  of  light  and 
go  the  whole  round  with  you  into  all  our  human 
crypts  and  dungeons,  the  dark  places  where  man,  after 
so  maily  years  of  irreligious  dreams,  still  asphyxiates, 
still  suffers,  and — as  said  the  reverent  Lowell  in  his 
great  poem,  "The  Cathedral" — still  pumps  his  phrases 
for  the  Ineffable  though  all  the  valves  of  memory 
gasp  and  wheeze.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  a  sentence,  as 
said  that  man  who,  forty-six  years  ago  this  convention- 
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day,  set  down  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  member- 
ship hst  of  this  Free  Rehgious  Association, — the  first 
name  on  the  roll,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, — "When 
half-gods  go,  the  gods  arrive," — and  not  till  the  half- 
gods  go.  When  we  have  broken  our  god  of  tradition, 
and  ceased'  from  our  god  of  rhetoric,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  shall  something  higher  than  any  deity  yet 
dreamed  of  by  man  fire  the  soul  with  its  presence. 

May  we  not  prehaps  hope  that  the  conventions  and 
festivals  of  this  time-honored  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion shall  sometime  once  more  ring,  not  only  with  all 
the  old-time  enthusiasm  of  our  early  Underwoods  and 
Octavius  Frothinghams  and  Potters  and  Weisses  and 
Wassons  and  Emersons  and  Phillipses  and  Curtises 
and  Lucretia  Motts,  but  also  with  the  moderii  Time- 
Spirit  which  sees,  or  at  least  has  the  power  to  see, 
more  and  clearer  and  farther  than  this  Association's 
founders  in  their  day  could  be  expected  to  see,  and 
which  needs  only  their  willing  and  lofty  sacrifice  and 
will-power  and  devotion,  to  fulfil  the  world's  new, 
sturdy,  saving  summons:  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
Mankind;  make  Its  paths  straight!" 

James  Harcourt  West. 
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XV. 
JOEL. 

Text:  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  tliat 
I  li'ill  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions. 
Joel  ii  :28. 

Joel,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  books,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  to  the 
critical  scholar.  It  gives  no  inside  information  as  to 
when  it  was  written.  The  modern  scholar  is  as  scien- 
tific in  working  out  the  matter  of  dates  as  a  mathema- 
tician who  throws  out  of  his  problem  all  that  is  inci- 
dental and  unnecessary  until  he  arrives  at  the  final 
equation.  We  only  know  of  Joel,  that  he  said  he  was 
the  son  of  Pethuel.  In  this  book  nothing  is  said  of 
Assyria  or  Babylon ;  there  are  no  troublesome  prob- 
lems of  statesmanship  to  be  solved.  The  polytheistic 
tendencies  that  distressed  the  great  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century  are  not  mentioned.  Joel  is  disturbed 
about  ritualism  and  the  temple  practices,  though  he 
alludes  to  them  only  incidentally,  while  the  eighth  cen- 
tury prophets  are  silent  on  this  subject.  So  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  a  process  of  cancellation  is  that 
the  book  could  have  been  written  neither  before  nor 
during  the  exile,  because  priestly  ritual,  as  a  rigid 
thing,  was  not  established  until  the  post-exilic  time 
under  the  glow  of  hope  and  devotion  of  the  returning 
exiles.  There  is  very  little  direct  prophecy  here,  nor, 
in  the  strict  sense,  is  the  priestly  spirit  present. 

It  is  of  itself  a  very  interesting  little  poem,  and  one 
which  challenges  the  admiration  of  poets  and  scholars. 


John  Chadwick,  who  disposes  of  this  book  in  a  para- 
graph, says : 

Joel  must  always  rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  prophets, 
not  only  for  the  sublimity  of  his  imagery,  hut  also  for  his 
lofty  views  of  moral  obligation. 

This  puts  it  rather  strongly  but  it  certainly  is  an 
interesting  composition. 

The  inspiration  of  Joel's  sermon  was  a  physical  ex- 
perience, something  like  the  grasshopper  scourges  in 
Kansas,  happenings  which  grievously  disturb  the  times 
but  which  pass  as  all  physical  calamities  pass.  Soiue- 
time  after  536  B.  C.  the  date  when  the  first  of  the 
returning  exiles  came  back  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem, 
the  country  of  Palestine  had  a  visitation  of  locusts  of 
which  we  would  have  had  no  hint  if  it  had  not  stirred 
a  poet's  imagination.  It  perhaps  occurred  during  the 
regime  of  those  who  built  the  second  temple. 

Joel's  sermon  is  very  commonplace  and  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  preacher.  He  prayed  for  his  land,  as 
has  more  than  one  minister  in  Kansas,  arguing  from 
the  scourge  of  locusts  that  the  people  were  steeped  in 
wickedness  and  that  the  nation  was  being  punished 
for  its  sins.  This  kind  of  theology  always  obtains  in 
times  of  great  calamity.  But  whatever  the  judgments 
of  the  Almighty  may  be  they  are  not  such  shortsighted, 
snap  judgments  askthis  would  indicate.  There  is  no 
other  allusion  to  this  visitation  in  the  Bible.  Joel  rises 
into  a  fine,  solemn  passage  of  religious  poetry  in  chap- 
ter ii:12: 

Yet  even  now  saith  Jehovah, 

Turn  ye  to  me  with  all  your  heart. 

With  fasting,  with  weeping  and  with  mourning ! 

And  rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments. 

And  turn  to  Jehovah  your  God, 

For  he  is  gracious  and  merciful. 

Slow  to  anger  and  of  a  great  kindness, 

And  repenteth  of  a  threatened  evil. 
Note  the  poet  element;  he  was  an  optimist  in  the 
face  of  the  most  discouraging  things.  "Hold  on  and  it 
will  be  all  right."  This  is  the  fundamental  element  in 
religious  faith  and  this  man's  faith  had  a  mighty  grip. 
But  how  pathetic  were  his  limitations,  how  meanly 
he  interpreted  Jehovah,  and  how  difi:erent  and  how 
much  more  profound  is  the  working  of  the  Almighty 
than  this  poet  of  the  Hebrew  people  in  the  third  and 
fourth  century  B.  C.  conceived  it  to  be.  W'e  get  in  this 
book  what  the  scholars  call  "perspective."  We  cannot 
appreciate  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  mountain  range  of 
prophecy  unless  we  take  note  also  of  the  foothills! 
The  tender,  devout  belief  of  the  literal  Zionist  that 
Jehovah  is  going  to  vindicate  the  promises  of  the 
prophets,  restore  his  temple  in  Jerusalem  and  gather 
his  people  there,  is  pathetic.  The  unrelenting  doom  of 
history  grinds  the  children  of  such  between  faith  and 
knowledge.  We  must  learn  in  all  religion  to  interpret 
faith  in  such  large  terms  that  we  can  go  along  with, 
and  not  against.  Providence,  lest  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  children  leads  to  the  repudiation  of  the 
faith  of  the  fathers.  Paul  Sabatier's  significant  and 
profound  saying,  "Man  is  incurably  religious,"  cer- 
tainly applies  to  the  Jews. 

We  find  our  text  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  ia 
Acts  ii  :17. 

QUESTIONS  ON  JOEL. 

1.  Why  is  Joel  perplexing  to  the  scholar? 

2.  How  would  you  work  out  the  date  of  this  book? 

3.  What  inspired  Joel  to  write  this  poem? 

4.  Why  is  it  interesting? 

5.  What  is  always  the  true  element  of  the  poet? 
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Correspondence 


Our  Gift  to  the  Hague  Palace 


To  the  Editor  of  Unity: 

The  recent  belated  ap])ropriation  by  Congress  of 
$20,000  for  the  contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  decoration  of  the  Hague  Palace  is  of  interest  to 
all  citizens  who  desire  that  the  work  of  sculpture  to 
fill  the  conspicuous  place  allotted  us  shall  be  worthy. 
Almost  all  other  nations  have  been  forehanded  in  their 
contributions  which  were  announced  long  ago  and  most 
of  whicli  are  in  place.  Italy  has  supplied  the  beauti- 
ful yellow  and  blue  marbles  that  are  used  in  the  main 
corridor,  Russia  has  sent  a  superb  huge  vase  of  jasper, 
Japan  has  contributed  beautiful  tapestry,  etc.,  but  at 
the  opening  of  the  palace  next  autumn  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  at  the  head  of  the  first  landing  which 
has  been  reserved  for  the  United  States  will  present 
a  blank  wall. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  ns  to  express  through  some 
sculptured  group  the  true  significance  of  the  whole 
building  which  stands  for  international  legislation  and 
justice,  and  whose  law  library  represents  education 
upon  these  high  functions.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  treatment  of  this  subject  shall  not  be  the 
traditional  presentation  of  the  idea  of  peace  like  that 
recently  designed  for  a  peace  medal — a  lovely  female 
figure  with  an  olive  branch.  It  is  important  that 
Peace  should  be  represented  by  a  Minerva  like  figure 
if  it  be  a  woman,  or  by  a  noble,  virile  figure,  and  that 
war,  if  represented  at  all,  should  be  a  bull-necked, 
low-browed  creature  of  a  primitive  type. 

At  the  International  Peace  Congress  at  Munich, 
some  years  since,  a  photograph  of  a  group  by  an  emi- 
nent sculptor  was  displayed  by  one  of  his  pupils  as 
representing  Peace  and  War  and  approval  was  urged 
with  an  understanding  that  this  might  be  used  in  some 
location  at  the  Hague.  On  the  narrow  pedestal  sup- 
porting a  prostrate  victim  whose  arms  and  legs  ex- 
tended beyond  its  limits,  rose  a  glorious  figure  of  the 
God  of  War  with  uplifted  sword  and  an  exquisite 
nude  figure  of  a  gentlewoman  symbolizing  peace, 
whose  hand  restrained  the  execution  of  his  evil  pur- 
pose. In  this  conception,  War  was  made  the  most 
inspiring  figure  and  Peace  merely  his  feminine  coun- 
terpart !  However  great  the  artist's  technical  skill,  he 
had  misconceived  the  central  idea.  It  is  incumbent 
on  those  who  wish  to  dignify  peace  that  it  should  con- 
vey the  idea  of  strength,  not  delicacy,  activity,  not 
passivity,  intellectual  power,  not  mere  loveliness. 

The  problem  ought  to  be  thought  out.  first,  by  those 
who  itnderstand  what  the  Temple  of  Peace  signifies, 
before  it  is  handed  over  to  any  artist  for  execution. 
The  result  will  be  deplorable  if  it  does  not  convey  the 
new  idea  of  world  organization,  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  nations,  of  the  strong  helping  the  weak,  and 
the  idea  of  justice.  A  large  pedestal  on  which  bas 
reliefs  could  suggest  some  of  these  ideas  would  seern 
a  necessity.  The  committees  which  will  havcthe  mat- 
ter in  charge  are  the  Senate  and  House  Library  com- 
mittees, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  receive 
suggestions  as  to  the  general  conception. 

As  nothing  can  possibly  be  designed  and  finished  by 
autumn,  it  is  most  important  at  this  stage  that  a  work 
of  art  which  is  to  typify  the  greatest  goal  and  achieve- 


ment of  the  family  of  nations — the  substitution  of  law 
for  war — should  receive  thoughtful  attention  of  schol- 
ars and  statesmen  as  well  as  of  artists. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead. 


The  Study  Table 


Two  Summer  Books 

From  The  University  of  Chicago  Press  I  get  "The 
Minister  and  the  Boy,"  by  Prof.  Hoben  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  This  is  a  book  that-  undertakes 
to  put  into  expression  what  the  author  has  seen  and 
taken  part  in.  Study  it  straight  through  and  you  will 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  way  to  make  a 
boy  or  girl  is  to  make  them  out  of  everyday  stuff ; 
that  is,  not  out  of  religious  emotions,  but  out  of  play 
and  the  right  sort  of  home  life.  There  is  a  good  deal 
here  about  the  church,  but  the  fact  is  the  author 
advocates  a  system  of  common  sense  which  gives  the 
church  very  little  to  do  of  a  specific  sort.  Now  turn 
the  matter  squarely  around,  and  let  us  say  that  a 
church  rightly  organized  and  rightly  run  has  very 
little  to  do  with  heavens  and  hells  or  theories  and 
creeds  of  any  sort,  but  that  a  right  sort  of  a  church 
is  as  busy  as  it  can  be  in  the  homes  and  the  streets 
keeping  young  life  in  its  normal  conditions.  A  real 
pa.stor  is  playing  ball  with  his  church  boys  ;  associating 
with  them  in  all  sorts  of  intellectual  pastimes  and  cul- 
ture. He  makes  the  boys  and  girls  familiar  with  him, 
not  in  the  clerical  way  to  save  their  souls,  but  in  an 
everyday  way  to  make  them  manly  and  womanly. 

Just  the  ways  in  which  in  any  one  man  can  act  need 
not  be  discussed  any  farther  than  this,  that  each  one 
act  out  himself ;  only  let  him  first  find  himself  charged 
with  the  electric  energy  of  purity  and  honesty.  The 
contents  of  this  book  begin  with  the  call  of  boyhood, 
trace  the  boy  in  village  and  country  and  city ;  discuss 
his  choice  of  vocation  and  his  straining  for  citizen- 
ship. To  me  the  finest  feature  of  this  movement 
toward  fraternity  with  the  young  folk  is  the  getting 
rid  of  the  old-fashioned  religion  that  counted  in  only 
the  converted,  and  counted  out  the  boys  that  played 
cards  in  the  horse  stalls.  Get  together  as  far  as  you 
can ;  turn  your  churches  into  families ;  whistle  some- 
times instead  of  sing;  make  gardens  as  well  as  play- 
grounds ;  end  in  a  religion  of  joy  in  work.  I  do  not 
mean  "working  for  souls,"  as  we  used  to  express  it, 
but  working  with  hand  and  backbone  to  make  the 
world  more  beautiful  and  life  worth  the  while. 

From  Macmillan  I  get  "A  Self-Supporting  Home," 
by  Kate  V.  Saint  Maur.  This  book  undertakes  to 
describe  a  home  literally  built  up  hy  a  good  heart  and 
a  good  will,  acting  through  stout  arms  and  not  much 
capital.  It  is  a  very  helpful  book,  especially  for  those 
who  are  just  now-  trying  to  get  out  of  the  crowd  and 
take  care  of  themselves  in  the  country.  It  is  a  chatty 
book,  strolling  around  the  lots,  the  orchards  and  the 
gardens,  to  advise  at  every  point.  It  attends  to  the 
little  things,  and  does  it  right  well.  The  system  is  a 
good  one  of  following  the  months — that  is  through 
the  summer ;  and  then  it  teaches  a  great  deal  about 
cooking  as  well  as  about  growing — not  leaving  oflf 
some  first  rate  advice  about  keeping  well  in  the 
country. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


THE  PARIS  CONGRESS  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS PROGRESS 


On  the  first  of  July  a  party  of  150 
delegates,  chiefly  recruited  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  but  including 
also  members  of  Unitarian  and  Uni- 
versalist  churches  from  the  western  and 
middle  states,  will  sail  by  the  "Arabic" 
from  Boston  and  the  "Teutonic"  from 
Montreal,  for  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  to  attend  the  Sixth 
International  Congress  of  Free  and  Pro- 
gressive Christians  and  other  Religious 
Liberals,  to  be  held  at  Paris,  July  16th 
to  22d. 

This  Congress  was  organized  at  Bos- 
ton, U.  S.  A.,  in  the  year  1900. 

Its  purpose  is  "to  open  communication 
with  those  in  all  lands  who  are  striving 
to  unite  pure  religion  and  perfect  liberty, 
and  to  increase  fellowship  and  co-opera- 
tion among  them." 

The  International  Congress  seeks  to 
bring  into  closer  union  for  exchange  of 
ideas,  mutual  service,  and  the  promotion 
of  their  common  aims  the  historic  liberal 
churches,  the  liberal  elements  in  all 
churches,  scattered  liberal  congregations, 
and  isolated  workers  for  religious  free- 
dom and  progress  in  many  lands. 

Some  one  hundred  religious  associa- 
tions in  twenty-five  countries  of  the 
world  are  now  affiliated  with  the  Con- 
gress, send  official  delegates  to  its  meet- 
ings, and  make  it  the  international  organ 
of  their  fraternal  relations  with  each 
other. 

Its  Congresses  have  been  held  at  Lon- 
don, Amsterdam,  Geneva,  Boston  and 
Berlin,  and  its  proceedings  and  papers 
have  been  published  in  five  volumes  ob- 
tainable from  the  International  Society. 

The  organizer  of  the  meetings  at 
Paris,  which  will  be  held  in  the  halls  of 
the  National  Horticultural  Society,  rue 
de  Crenelle,  is  Rev.  Chas.  W.  Wendte, 
foreign  secretary  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  who  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1900  has  been  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Congress. 

The  Paris  meetings  will  be  under  the 
presidency  of  the  eminent  French 
philosopher  and  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, Prof.  Emile  Boutroux.  Pastor 
Charles  Wagner  of  Paris,  well  known 


as  a  preacher  and  author,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Congress.  There  is 
a  long  list  of  honorary  vice-presi- 
dents, representing  many  different  na- 
tions, among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Profs.  Adolf  Harnack,  Paul  Sabatier, 
Allan  Menzies,  H.  Schmiedel,  Canons 
Cheyne  and  A.  L.  Lilley,  Revs.  Stopford 
Brooke  and  R.  J.  Campbell,  Dean 
Charles  R.  Brown,  Profs.  E.  C.  Moore 
and  Daniel  Evans,  Rabbi  Kaufman  Koh- 
ler,  Claude  Mortefiore,  Esq.,  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore,  Abdul  Beha  and  others. 

Eminent  speakers  will  be  heard  on 
themes  of  vital  interest,  among  them 
Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken  and  Henri  Berg- 
son,  who  are  to  treat  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  philosophy  and  religion ;  Prof. 
Rudolf  Otto  of  Goettingen,  Count  Gob- 
let D'Alviella  of  Brussels  and  several 
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Oriental  scholars  who  arc  to  discuss  the 
question  of  a  universal  religion;  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot, 
D.  D.,  Dr.  Lee  S.  McCollester,  Elmer 
S.  Forbes  of  Boston,  Rev.  George  R. 
Dodson  of  St.  Louis,  Rabbi  S.  S.  Wise 
of  New  York,  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter 
of  Oxford,  and  others  on  topics  of 
scholarly  and  human  interest. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  its  Modernist  aspect.  A 
dozen  prominent  representatives  of  this 
phase  of  opinion  in  Roman  Catholic  cir- 
cles will  participate,  among  them  Miss 
Maude  Petre,  the  biographer  of  Father 
Tyrell,  Prof.  Joseph  Schnitzer  of  Mu- 
nich, Rev.  William  Sullivan  of  New 
York,  Don  Romolo  Murri  of  Rome, 
Prof.  Angelo  Crespi  of  Florence,  Prof. 
Paul  Sabatier  of  France,  Profs.  Caude- 
lier  of  Brussels  and  Van  Heen  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  Old  Catholic  Dean 
Michaud  of  Berne. 

Other  topics  will  be  "The  Social  Ideals 
of  Free  Christianity;"  "The  Organiza- 
tion and  Defense  of  Religious  Liberty;" 
"The  Relations  Between  Christians  and 
Non-Christians,"  by  European  and  Ori- 
ental speakers ;  "Universal  Peace  and 
International  Goodwill,"  by  President 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Rev.  Charles  Wag- 
ner, and  German  and  British  speakers. 
The  last  named  question  will  be  dealt 
with  at  the  Church  of  Pastor  Wagner, 
"The  Home  of  the  Lord,"  on  Sunday 
evening,  July  20th. 

The  Congress  sermon  on  Micah  vi  :8, 
will  be  preached  at  the  Protestant 
Church  of  the  Oratoire,  near  the  Louvre, 
and  will  have  a  truly  international  char- 
acter, since  it  will  be  delivered  in  three 
languages,  French,  German  and  English, 
by  three  different  divines.  The  English 
preacher  will  be  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Bis- 
bee,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  editor  of  the 
Univcrsalist  Leader.  Rev.  G.  Traub,  the 
excommunicated  heretical  preacher  of 
Prussia,  will  preach  in  German. 
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MAGAZINE    and  THE 
DELINEATOR  — all  in  addition 
to  liberal  commissions.  Let  us  show 
you  how  you  can 

Secure  a  Share 


simply  by  forwarding  the  subscriptions  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  collecting  the  renewals  of  our 
present  subscribers.  Try  for  THIS  month's  prizes.  There 
are  lots  of  prizes  that  can  be  won  only  by  persons  living  in 
towns  same  size  as  your  own.  Write  at  once  to  the 

BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Butterick  Building,  New  York  City 


QREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 

far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  cdll  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


Telephone  Central  3739 

32  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


Chicago,  III. 


Thursday,  June  ]9. 

The  week  in  Paris  will  include  various 
features  of  interest,  the  dedication  of  a 
monument  to  the  late  leather  Hyacinthe 
Loyson  in  Perc  Lachaisc  cemetery,  the 
laying  of  a  wreath  on  the  statue  of  Atl- 
niiral  Coligny  by  descendents  of  the 
Huguenots  among  the  foreign  delegates, 
a  "ijamiuet  and  various  excursions,  and 
a  special  p^formance  of  "The  Hugue- 
nots" at  the  Grand  Opera.  In  London, 
too,  the  American  delegates  are  to  be 
shown  special  courtesies,  including  a 
banquet  at  the  Royal  Automobile  Club. 
After  the  Paris  meetings  they  will  sep- 
arate into  smaller  parties,  visiting  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
while  a  section  will  tour  in  Brittany  and 
Spain. 

*    *  * 

"Time  respects  only  those  institutions 
which  time  itself  has  played  its  part  in 
building  up.  That  which  violence  wins 
for  us  today,  another  act  of  violence 
may  .wrest  from  us  tomorrow.  Those 
stages  of  progress  are  alone  enduring 
which  have  rooted  themselves  in  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  mankind  before 
receiving  the  fuial  sanction  of  legisla- 
tion. The  only  means  of  realizing  what 
is  good  is  to  teach  it  by  education  and 
I)ropagate  it  b}'  example." — Francisco 
Ferrer. 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY 


Andover,  N.  'H. 


A  school  for  boys  and  grirls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracinff  air.  Central  heating:  and 
lig:htintr  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantages. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  Collesre  Preparatory, 
Agricultural.  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  8250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion .Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogrue 
and  full  information  address 

F'RANCIS  TREADWAV  CLAYTON,  PRINCIPAL 
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The  Hindu  Paper  of  Canada 

Published  at  630  Speed  Avenue 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


Send  your  subscription  and  write  for 
advertising  rates  to 
S.  SINGH.  Managing  Editor. 
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Dealer  in 
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Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 
3831-33  Cottage  GroTe  ATcnue^ 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty-acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  m  ild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.     References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

Seneca    -    -    South  Carolina 
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The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practi£al  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  tji,,'  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  ciiurches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 
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DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY    NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


EVANSTON 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


40  Miles.  See  Chicago  Parks  and  Boulevards 

SIX  PASSENGERS  FOR  $10.00 

Hi^h-CIass  Touring  Cars 

AUTOMOBILES  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

=====   DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE  =======. 
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Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 


Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

none  Oakland  474 


Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Hiiihest 
Grade   Bottled  In  the  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum 


Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Founded  1904 

Aims  at  thorough  and  scientific 
scholarship;  emphasizes  the  ap- 
plication of  religious  ideals  to  mu- 
nicipal and  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual life;  gives  complete  prepara- 
tion for  the  modern  ministry  and 
social  service.  It  works  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Divinity  Schools 
and  affords  an  unusually  wide 
choice  of  courses.  Open  to  both 
sexes. 

The  year  begins  August  19,  1913. 
Write  for  the  Register  and  com- 
plete information  to  the  President. 


EARL  MORSE  WILBUR,  D.  D., 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


UNITY  HYMNS  AND 
CHORALS 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Edited  by 

Frederick  L.  Hosmer  and 
William  C.  Gannett 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
 CHICAGO  

THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 

A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  of 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  12)4x8)4  inches  with 
richly  colored  border- 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 

We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  will  be  ^lad 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containinii  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :-:  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 


Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


UNITY 

Removal  Notice 


FORCED  TO  MOVE 


The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  4f80 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 


GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY,  Manager 


Prompt  Service 


Best  Workmanship 


4532  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 

PHONE  DREXEL  143S 


O.  Huppcnbauer  G.  A.  Gunggoll  P.  J.  Hiselman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS,  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincennes  Ave. 
PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTRICS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  in  this  parage. 
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AMBITION 


I  wisk  no  nicke  witliin  tke  hall  of  fame. 

No  monument  of  bronze  or  crumtling  stone  ; 
No  fickle  populace  to  shout  my  name. 

No  arch  triumphant — crown  or  throne. 
But  be  it  said,  when  I  have  reached  the  end 

Of  life's  rough  road :  '•He  seemed  to  try 
To  made  each  bird  and  beast  a  lovingf  friend — 

The  flower*  nodded  as  he  passed  them  by. 
And  children  welcomed  him  to  join  their  play ; 

For  those  who  laughed  he  multiplied  the  cheer  ; 
He  had  for  those  who  toiled,  a  helping  way. 

For  those  who  mourned,  a  sympathizing  tear." 

A.  ]y.  Sylvester,  M.  D. 
From  Our  Dumb  Animals  for  June. 
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Great  causes  moved  him  early,  as  the  child 

And  sire  of  poets  moves.    Seeking  not  fame, 
But  liberty  for  others,  bright  the  flame 

He  lit,  a  lad,  at  War's  fierce  torch  and  vwild. 

This  fadeless  faith  was  his,  kept  undefiled 
Unto  the  end,  its  loveliness  his  aim 
Through  all  discouragement.    Whatever  came, 

His  soul  was  his  to  spend,  though  fools  reviled.  • 

And  nobly  was  it  spent!    The  stripling  boy 
A  soldier  battling  for  the  eternal  right. 
Detesting  war,  yet  glad  in  such  a  fight: 

The  fearless  man,  in  all  good  finding  joy: 
He  leaves  an  undimmed  memory  of  light. 

Friendship,  and  justice,  Time  shall  not  destroy. 

From  The  Dial.  Wallace  Rice. 


It  is  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  declares 
"that  the  Powder  Trust  has  been  long  supported  by 
a  special  magazine  at  Washington,  and  one  of  its 
agents,  in  another  guise,  has  a  desk  in  the  War  De- 
partment." And  it  is  Collier's  who  suggests  that  we 
have  possibly  a  Krupp  situation  in  our  own  country. 


Two  bi-products  of  the  Roosevelt  defamation  law 
suit  in  Michigan,  recently  closed,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  unemphasized.  First,  the  unconscious 
growth  of  gossip  through  even  well  meant  and  honest 
intentioned  journalists;  second,  the  remarkable  testi- 
mony of  the  physicians  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not 
possibly  have  recovered  so  promptly  from  the  dan- 
gerous bullet  wound  received  at  Milwaukee  had  his 
system  been  tainted  in  the  slightest  degree  with  alco- 
hol. Let  our  tipplers  take  note. 


Mark  Sullivan,  in  Collier's  for  June  14,  says:  "Of 
all  the  men  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  one  who 
comes  as  near  as  any  other  to  deserving  to  be  called 
a  statesman  is  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi." 
To  justify  this  statement  he  tells  how  Senator  Williams 
frankly  confessed  that  "free  sugar  would  dismantle 
the  sugar  houses  of  Louisiana."  He  regretted  this 
tragedy,  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of  taking  ol¥ 
stilts  in  deep  water,  but  he  stands  by  his  confession 
nevertheless  because  "sugar  duty  is  a  special  privi- 
lege and  no  man  has  a  God  given  or  a  natural  right 
to  make  money  out  of  industry  of  any  sort,  except 
where  he  can  stand  on  his  two  legs  without  legislative 
help."  Sullivan's  standard  of  statesmanship  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  high  standard  of  the  Psalmist  who 
commended  the  man  who  swears  to  his  own  hurt." 


According  to  The  Literary  Digest  the  elms  of  Har- 
vard University  are  doomed.  The  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths,  the  elm-leaf  beetle,  the  elm  bark  borer  and 
other  enemies  have  proven  too  much  and  the  glory  of 
the  elm  graced  campus  is  departing.  But  the  city  of 
Boston  has  successfully  fought  these  enemies.  By  the 
expenditure  of  $8,000  the  elms  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mons have  been  saved.  Frederick  E.  Olmsted  in 
Country  Life  in  America,  as  quoted  in  The  Literary 
Digest,  asks  sarcastically : 

Is  it  not  rather  odd  that  an  American  municipality,  a  body 
not  scientifically  governed,  should  bid  fair  to  find  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  a  technical  problem  which  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, with  the  best  of  experts  available,  gave  up?  At  Cam- 
bridge was  it  lack  of  far-sighted  policy,  poor  organization, 
drifting  responsibility  or  too  many  cooks?  Perhaps  a  little 
of  each. 


Life  has  much  serious  sense  beneath  its  levity.  Some 
persons  are  so  foolish  that  they  can  only  be  answered 
by  more  foolishness.  Concerning  the  excited  Califor- 
nia Assemblyman,  Walla  by  name,  who  saw  visions 
of  "brown  feet  trampling  California's  soil  to  back  up 
Japan's  demand," — "Nonsense!"  says  Life: 

Japan  couldn't  possibly  ferry  over  enough  brown  feet  to 
give  backing  to  a  plea  for  a  drink  of  water.  The  trouble 
seems  not  so  much  with  the  Japs  as  with  the  aversion  of 
the  Californians  to  agricultural  effort.  The  thing  you  see 
would  be  awful  if  it  was  there.  That  is  where  you  get  our 
misguided  sympathy.  But  it  is  not  there,  and  that  is  where 
you  risk  our  derision.  If  you  were  in  any  danger  of  being 
overrun  with  Asiatics,  of  mixing  breeds  with  them,  of  being 
exposed  on  any  large  scale  to  competition  with  men  so  hardy 
and  industrious  who  can  live  so  cheaply,  we'd  all  be  with 
you.  But  the  number  of  Japs  in  agriculture  in  California  is 
small  (less  than  3,000)  and  diminishing,  not  increasing.  The 
trouble  with  you  Californians,  Walla,  is  that  you  are  bad 
farmers,  and  probably  lazy.  Your  State  has  been  considerably 
populated  with  people  who  want  an  easy  climate  and  an  easy 
time.  You  don't  want  any  competition.  You  want  help ; 
eternally  help;  help  from  home;  help  from  Washington;  pro- 
tection for  citrus-fruits;  protection  from  railroads;  protection 
from  all  hard-workers.  Forty  years  ago  San  Francisco  harbor 
was  full  of  vessels  waiting  for  cargoes  of  grain.  We  hear 
there  are  none  left;  that  Californians  raise  little  grain  for 
export  any  more.  The  land  they  till  is  pretty  much  ex- 
hausted for  that  use,  and  most  of  the  farmers  have  abandoned 
wheat-raising,  though  some  of  them  still  farm  as  they  did 
forty  years  ago,  raising  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  where 
their  fathers  raised  fifty.  They  do  not  know  diversified 
modern  agriculture,  nor  intensive  agriculture,  such  as  the 
Japs  use.  That's  the  trouble  with  them  and  not  what  two 
or  three  thousand  Japs  can  raise  on  thirteen  thousand  acres 
of  land.  Dr.  Bryan  has  gone  out  to  attend  to  the  case,  but 
we  guess  the  right  man  for  it  is  really  Dr.  Houston.  He 
teaches  agriculture.  Learn  of  him,  dear  deluded  and  bump- 
tious fellow-citizens.  Learn  of  him,  learn  of  the  Japs,  learn 
anywhere,  but  learn  agriculture.  Then  we  shall  hear  less  of 
these  Japs  who  own  13,000  acres  of  land  and  are  going  to  let 
the  California  farmers  starve  to  death. 
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Ancnt  the  evangelical  quality  of  "Billy"  Sunday, 
his  method  and  message,  referred  to  in  a  recent  edito- 
rial note,  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Gladden's 
protest,  selected  by  The  Literary  Digest,  deserve  wide 
publicity : 

"Every  day  he  (Sunday)  mounts  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
universe  and  sends  men  by  scores  to  the  right  hand  and  to 
the  left — mostly  to  the  left.  Statistics — of  a  sort — were  kept 
of  the  number  of  'conversions ;'  but  of  the  number  of  those 
sent  to  hell,  by  name,  no  record,  I  believe,  was  made.  It  is 
a  great  omission ;  for  that  is  a  large  part  of  the  business. 

"All  evolutionists  are  consigned  to  hell.  Mr.  Sunday  names, 
one  by  one,  those  whom  he  suposes  to  be  evolutionists,  and 
with  a  dramatic  gesture  flings  each  of  them  into  perdition. 
'There  goes  old  Darwin  !  He's  in  hell,  sure !'  And  the  enrap- 
tured audience  yells  its  applause,  as  one  evolutionist  after 
another  is  dropped  into  the  fiery  pit.  A  staid  Methodist 
preacher,  who  watched  this  performance,  said  afterward :  'I 
would  never  have  believed,  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  that  an 
audience  of  civilized.  Americans  could  show  such  a  spirit 
as  that.'  The  scene  at  a  Spanish  bull-fight  is  really,  when 
you  think  of  it,  less  horrible." 

And  as  a  particular  instance  of  Mr.  Sunday's  intolerance, 
Dr.  Gladden  recites  as  follows : 

"One  of  Mr.  Sunday's  ministerial  supporters  in  Toledo, 
Rev.  Dr.  Wallace,  after  listening  to  this  sermon  about  the 
evolutionists,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  privately. 
The  next  day  on  the  platform  Mr.  Sunday  turned  to  the 
protesting  minister,  shook  his  fist  in  his  face  and  yelled : 
'Stand  up  there,  you  bastard  evolutionist !  Stand  up  with  the 
atheists  and  the  infidels  and  the  whoremongers  and  the  adul- 
terers and  go  to  hell  !*  I  have  these  words  from  Dr.  Wallace 
himself,  who  adds,  'It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  venom 
with  which  these  last  words  were  uttered.'  " 

Next  in  the  indictment  of  this  sort  of  evangelism.  Dr. 
Gladden  finds  its  "commercial  feature"  a  matter  of  concern, 
remarking  that  "it  is  notorious  that  he  is  making  himself 
rich  in  this  business  of  evangelism,"  and,  adds  Dr.  Gladden  : 

"Mr.  Sunday  takes  out  of  every  considerable  city  which  he 
visits,  for  an  eight  weeks'  service,  money  enough  to  pay  the 
average  Congregational  minister's  salary  for  twenty  years ; 
and  his  year's  accumulation  would  support  one  hundred 
foreign  missionaries.  He  is  not  reticent  about  this ;  he 
preaches  about  it  frequently  and  defiantly;  he  insists  that  it 
is  nobody's  business  how  much  money  he  makes  or  what  he 
does  with  it." 


Lucia  Ames  Mead  has  a  timely  "For  Shame !"  article 
in  Zion's  Herald  for  June  11th,  beginning  with  :  "What 
honest  American  did  not  blush  for  shame  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  7,  when  reading  that  nine  United  States 
Senators  had  seriously  delayed  the  renewal  of  sev- 
eral arbitration  treaties  because  they  knew  one  of  them 
might  require  us  to  do  what  we  had  solemnly  pledged 
ourselves  to  do,  namely,  to  arbitrate  such  questions  as 
the  commercial  issue  over  the  Canal  tolls."  In  this 
article  Mrs.  Mead  justly  points  to  the  fact  that  since 
we  "took"  Panama  and  recognized  the  unweaned  re- 
public at  instant  notice, — dealing  with  weak  Columbia 
as  we  would  not  have  dealt  with  a  strong  nation, — 
we  have  been  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  wrong 
in  connection  with  our  Panama  Canal,  and  this  grow- 
ing wrong  has  distorted  our  whole  international  out- 
look. Before  the  Canal  was  assured  Navy  men  urged 
that  it  would  lessen  the  need  of  a  great  Navy.  Now, 
because  the  Canal  is  to  be  fortified,  they  urge  the  need 
of  a  larger  navy.  By  fortifying  it  we  render  it  open  to 
attack,  for  by  the  Hague  agreement  of  1907  no  un- 
fortified place  can  be  bombarded.    George  Eliot  long 


ago  said  that  the  greatest  reward  for  doing  one  good 
deed  was  the  added  power  of  doing  another.  The  con- 
trary is  equally  a  grim  truth.  The  greatest  penalty  for 
a  wrong  step  consists  in  the  added  ease  with  which 
other  wrong  steps  may  be' taken.  Indeed,  according 
to  the  logic  of  experience,  one  wrong  step  necessitates 
many  wrong  steps.  Because  the  United  States  sinned 
against  democracy  at  Manila  Bay;  because  it  has 
yielded  to  race  prejudice  and  an  unworthy  panic,  over 
an  insignificant  Japanese  industrial  invasion,  and  for 
similar  causes,  we  are  told  that  we  must  multiply  our 
battle-ships  in  order  to  defend  ourselves  from  our  own 
blunders.  Another  sentence  from  Mrs.  Mead's  ar- 
ticle should  be  sent  around  the  globe :  "Respect  for  us 
abroad  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  strength  of  our 
navy  than  our  respect  for  Jack  Johnson  has  to  do  with 
the  strength  of  his  fi.st,  yet  the  average  man  assumes 
the  contrary." 


THE  HEATHEN  CHINEE  TO  THE  ETON  BEAGLER 
BOY. 


Me  poor  heathen  Chinee! 

So  you  make  big  ado  ; 
Pay  for  "Mission"  to  me, 

Build  fine  church  in  Chentu ! 
Bah !  Me  tell  you  today 

One  thing  ten  time  more  true : 
God  no  care  how  man  pray, 

But  God  care  how  man  do. 
Though  me  no  pray  your  prayer. 

Me  less  heathen  than  you : 
Me  no  hunt  timid  hare. 

Cruel  kill-kill  to  do. 
Go  to  your  home,  savage  youth ; 

You  too  bad  for  Chentu ! 
China  teach  you  great  truth; 

Me  send  "Mission"  to  you! 

— Ching  Ping. 

From  Our  Dumb  Animals  for  June. 


The  Wider  Fellowship  of  Summertime 


Fearing  that  many  of  our  readers  are  not  regular 
subscribers  and  habitual  students  of  Our  Dumb  Ani- 
mals, we  venture  to  give  our  editorial  space  to  the 
news  and  suggestions  of  the  June  number  of  this  mag- 
azine, which,  of  the  many  publications  we  know,  is 
the  most  indispensable  in  a  home  where  there  are 
growing  children  and  on  the  study  table  of  teachers 
and  preachers.  This  rush  of  the  city-bound  to  the  open 
country,  in  midsummer,  ought  to  be  not  only  a  rush 
for  fresh  air,  good  water  and  sleep,  but  it  ought  to 
bring  a  nature  bath  to  the  soul,  a  mellowing  of  the 
heart,  a  widening  of  the  boundaries  of  fellowship  until 
the  zone  of  divine  communion  includes  all  creeping, 
flying  and  running  things  from  the  centipede  to  the 
biped.    Here  are  some  items  that  set  us  thinking. 

Don't  tell  the  women  about  it,  but  there  is  still  left 
a  little  heronry  some  fifty  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
River.  We  are  afraid  to  name  the  state  for  fear  the 
milliners  will  find  it.  The  story  of  the  escape  of  this 
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heronry  from  obliteration  by  the  aigrette  wearers  is 
full  of  pathos  and  humiliation. 

All  the  world  knows  that  a  Mr.  Ford  is  the  great 
master-maker  of  automobiles, — five  hundred  machines 
a  day,  we  believe,  is  the  average  output, — but  few  know 
about  Ford  Farm,  ten  miles  west  of  Detroit,  where 
twenty-one  hundred  acres  of  ground  is  set  apart  as  a 
home  for  birds,  squirrels,  rabbits  and  their  kindred. 
Here  winter  quarters  and  winter  rations  are  provided 
for  the  countless  tenants  who  are  "At  Home"  all  the 
year  round.  Surely  the  line  that  reaches  from  a  Ford 
automobile  to  the  shelter  of  a  flying  squirrel  is  a  long 
one.  O !  it  is  interesting  reading ! 

In  these  pages  are  some  stories  of  "Sheep-Dog  Trials 
in  Scotland"  and  "Reminiscences  of  a  Horse  Trader." 
We  are  told  there  is  now  a  "Blue  Cross  Veterinary 
Corps"  organization,  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of 
horses  damaged  in  battle.  This  is  good,  but  better 
cease  the  battle. 

John  F.  Draughton,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  written 
a  pamphlet  concerning  trapping  and  trappers,  in  which 
he  befriends  even  the  hunted  fox,  which,  after  all,  is 
more  of  a  friend  than  an  enemy  of  the  farmer. 

Here  is  also  a  plea  for  the  pig.  He  would  be  cleanly 
and  is  sensible  to  a  degree,  when  -he  has  a  chance. 

Arrangement  has  been  made  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston  for  horse  vacations.  At  a  cost  of  $3.50  a 
week  a  horse  can  have  pasturage,  such  feed  as  is  neces- 
sary, and  his  feet  properly  cared  for.  Seven  dollars 
will  give  a  horse  two  weeks'  freedom,  rest  and  green 
grass. 

In  Boston  they  have  a  "Horse  Tag  Day"  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Team  Owners'  Association. 
Tags  and  buttons  are  sold  for  five  cents  apiece  and 
upward,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  to  humane  work. 

Jeremy  Bentham  prophesied  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  just  as  we  had  begun  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
slaves,  so  we  should  ultimately  recognize  the  claims 
upon  us  of  the  animal  creation. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
forbidding  the  leading,  driving  or  working  of  any 
horse,  mule  or  other  animal  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  in  any  consecutive  twenty-four.  This  is  alto- 
gether a  righteous  law,  but  along  with  it  should  go  at 
least  an  eight-hour  law  for  women  and  children. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  written  a  paper  seeking  to 
ameliorate  the  agony  of  those  who  suffer  from  a 
"baseless  fear  of  war." 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Ryder,  president  of  the  "Band  of 
Mercy"  in  Cuba,  recently  broke  up  an  incipient  bull 
fight  with  her  camera.  She  simply  took  snapshots  at 
the  managers,  the  poor  bull,  and  the  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  they  entered,  and  a  holy  shame  did  the 
rest. 

Dr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell  has  written  a  book  on 
"The  Childhood  of  Animals." 


Enos  A.  Mills  in  "Beaver  World"  is  spoken  of  as 
revealing  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  animals,  one 
little  less  than  a  marvel  of  industry  and  ingenuity. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  author  has 
studied  the  beaver  and  watched  him  at  work,  at  play 
and  at  rest. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  plant  sunflower  seeds  for  the 
bird  harvest.  The  little  feathered  friends  will  rejoice 
in  them  in  the  coming  winter  days.  The  Russian 
sunflower  is  considered  the  best  for  this  purpose,  for 
it  bends  its  head  in  autumn  against  winter  snows. 

The  humane  societies  in  Canada  are  clashing  with 
the  orthodox  Jewish  rabbis.  A  trial  case  has  been  held 
in  Halifax,  where  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  won  out.  The 
Humane  Society  demands  that  animals  shall  be  first 
stunned  before  they  are  bled  rather  than  left  to  die 
a  slow  death  from  the  loss  of  blood  according  to  the 
Jewish  ritual. 

"Old  Charley"  was  provided  for  in  the  will  of  his 
master,  a  Maine  man.  He  was  taken  care  of  tenderly 
through  life. 

Now,  gentle  readers,  subscribe  for  Our  Dumb  Ani- 
mals for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people  in  your  house- 
hold from  five  to  eighty-five  years  of  age.  One  dollar 
a  year ;  special  price  to  teachers,  40  cents.  Office,  45 
Milk  Street,  Boston. 


THE  AMUSEMENT  ZOO. 

Listen !  the  sound  of  music  is  within ! 
Music?  Ah,  no!  'Tis  a  machine-made  din — 
A  loud  and  rhythmic  noise  to  put  the  face 
Of  joyous  merriment  upon  the  place. 
What  means  this  tap  of  foodsteps  to  and  fro — 
An  art  exhibit  or  a  flower  show? 
Would  it  were  these,  instead  of  dumb  beasts  pent 
In  cages,  robbed  of  their  environment! 
»    Those  dogs  with  yearning  eyes  would  love  to  run 
Out  in  the  laughing  freedom  of  the  sun? 
Would  they  could  only  tell  with  quivering  lip 
What  they  have  suffered  from  the  trainer's  whip  ! 
This  tiger — was  he  meant  for  man-made  den — 
A  narrow  cage  of  twenty  feet  by  ten? 
Deep  in  the  jungle  thicket  he  belongs — 
Not  in  the  holidays  of  chattering  throngs, 
A  "special  feature"  past  the  further  door ! 
A  "lion  training !"  Hark,  the  awful  roar  1 
O  friend  and  stranger,  shame,  thrice  shame,  say, 
To  pleasure  gain  in  such  perverted  way — 
Torture  and  pain  coined  into  dollars  bright — 
Injustice  mocking  at  a  God-given  right ! 
Turn  from  the  place  to  Nature's  air  so  free, 
And  cease  to  countenance  such  cruelty, 
Lo,  it  will  not  be  long,  till  won  by  you, 
The  law's  strong  hand  shall  sweep  away  the  Zoo. 

— Alice  Jean  Cleator. 
From  Our  Dumb  Animals  for  June. 


A  great  book  that  comes  from  a  great  thinker — it 
is  a  ship  of  thought,  deep-freighted  with  truth,  with 
beauty,  too.  It  sails  the  ocean  driven  by  the  winds 
of  heaven,  breaking  the  level  sea  of  life  into  beauty 
where  it  goes,  leaving  behind  it  a  train  of  sparkling 
loveliness,  widening  as  the  ship  goes  on.  And  what  a 
treasure  it  brings  to  every  land,  scattering  the  seeds 
of  truth,  justice,  love  and  piety,  to  bless  the  world  in 
ages  yet  to  come. — Theodore  Parker. 
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Francis  Fisher  Browne 


[We  gladly  make  room  for  the  following  eytract  from 
the  editorial  notice  in  The  Dial  for  June  1.  After  giving 
some  of  the  interesting  facts  in  the  outward  life  of  the 
gentle,  beloved,  but  persistent  and  efficient  founder,  it  gives 
this  touching  and  merited  appreciation. — Editor.] 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  Francis 
F.  Browne.  They  reveal  even  to  the  most  casual  in- 
terpreter a  career  of  strenuous  and  unwavering-  en- 
deavor in  the  interests  of  culture.  But  their  full  sig- 
nificance can  only  be  grasped  by  those  who  realize 
the  conditions  and  environment  in  which  that  life- 
work  has  been  carried  forward.  Ill-health  and  poverty 
and  sudden  catastrophe  were  the  least  formidable  of 
the  forces  against  which  he  contended  for  little  less 
than  half  a  century.  More  powerfully  deterrent  than 
all  these  combined  was  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the 
place  of  his  labors — the  all-pervading  materialism  to 
which  intellectual  concerns  were  chiefly  clap-trap  and 
high  purposes  moonshine.  In  Boston  or  Philadelphia 
or  New  York  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  achieve 
the  highest  journalistic  honors  in  a  decade  or  so ;  in 
Chicago  his  name  is  even  now  known  only  to  com- 
paratively few.  But  l,he  harshness  of  the  conditions 
only  enhances  the  glory  of  the  achievement.  In  Chi- 
cago he  established  and  conducted  for  several  years 
the  one  literary  magazine  comparable  to  the  best  that 
the  East  has  produced ;  in  Chicago  he  established  and 
conducted  for  a  third  of  a  century  the  foremost  Amer- 
ican journal  of  literary  criticism — the  only  journal  of 
its  class  that  has  survived  in  mty  section  of  the  country. 
We  would  not  imply  that  he  has  accomplished  these 
things  single-handed ;  his  immediate  helpers  have  been 
able  and  devoted,  and  in -later  years  he  has  not  lacked 
practical  support  from  some  of  those  who  have  the 
cultural  interests  of  Chicago  most  at  heart.  But  he 
has  been  always  the  captain  and  standard-bearer  of  his 
own  forlorn  hopes ;  upon  him  has  fallen  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  and  with  hiin  must  rest  chief  honors  for 
whatever  of  victory  has  been  attained. 

Of  the  man's  personality,  it  would  be  futile  to  at- 
tempt any  complete  delineation  here.  Happily  the 
task  is  made  in  large  part  superfluous  by  the  portrait 
which  is  contained  in  this  issue  as  a  supplement.  One 
need  not  be  a  student  of  human  nature  to  read  in  this 
face  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  man — the 
kindliness  and  sincerity  and  fearlessness,  the  mingled 
strains  of  gentleness  and  strength,  of  idealism  and 
practicality,  of  frankness  and  reserve,  of  tolerance  and 
pride.  Dowered  with  that  best  of  all  inheritances,  the 
New  England  conscience  and  ideals,  he  held  faithful 
to  these  through  fifty  years  of  struggle  and  discour- 
agement, of  ill-health  and  poverty.  The  "gradual  fur- 
nace of  the  world"  tempered  and  refined  but  never 
crumbled  his  spirit.  It  is  amazing  how  even  those  with 
whom  he  came  most  casually  in  contact  felt  and  re- 
tained the  impress  of  his  powerful  personality.  Those 
who  knew  him  intimately  invariably  loved  him.  Poor 
as  he  always  was  in»material  things,  he  was  rich  be- 
yond most  in  all  that  ministers  to  the  spirit — in 
friendships,  the  love  of  nature,  the  appreciation  of 
literature,  kinship  with  little  children  and  with  the 
humble  of  earth.  His  feeling  for  poetry  was  of  a  sort 
that  now  seems  almost  extinct  in  the  world.  Few  have 
ever  possessed  such  stores  of  it  in  memory ;  few  could 
recite  it  so  well.   With  all  the  best  of  English  and 


American  verse  he  was  thoroughly  familiar;  but  his 
favorites — Wordsworth,  Matthew  Arnold,  Burns,  By- 
ron and  Tennyson — he  knew  literally  "by  heart."  For 
Arnold — the  one  poet,  as  he  used  to  say,  who  never 
told  untruths — he  had  probably  the  strongest  affec- 
tion. Indeed,  his  character  and  habits  of  thought  were 
in  many  ways  closely  akin  to  Arnold's.  He  had  the 
same  love  of  the  normal,  the  sane,  the  democratic;  the 
same  abhorrence  for  the  fantastic,  the  far-fetched,  the 
esoteric.  "The  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world  moved 
hitn  as  powerfully  as  they  did  Arnold;  crudity  and 
rawness  and  ugliness,  whether  spiritual  or  material, 
revolted  him  no  less  strongly.  He  was  the  same  "sad 
lucidity  of  soul,"  and  no  less  determinedly  than  Ar- 
nold he 

'"Wrought  to  erase  from  its  depth 
Mist,  and  illusion,  and  fear." 

But  along  with  this  underlying  seriousness  went  a 
vein  of  the  purest  humor.  There  were  not  many  things 
that  he  loved  better  than  a  hearty  laugh  with  a  friend ; 
there  were  not  many  situations  so  tense  that  he  could 
not  relieve  them  by  an  apt  anecdote  or  a  witty  analogy. 
Herein  he  resembled  Lincoln  as  strongly  mentally  as 
he  did  in  physical  appearance. 

Simplicity,  sincerity,  courage,  persistency, — these 
were  the  predominant  notes  in  his  character.  Almost 
equally  marked,  however,  was  a  certain  faculty  of  ana- 
lytical insight  which  enabled  him  to  realize  at  a  glance, 
as  it  were,  the  true  bearings  and  relationships  of 
things, — to  arrive  almost  intuitively  at  the  essential 
truth  of  a  situation  or  a  problem.  This,  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life,  seemed  only  a  sort  of  inspired 
commonsense.  But  in  the  larger  field  of  public  affairs 
it  atnounted  to  an  instinctive  passion  for  justice  which 
placed  him  constantly  with  the  minority,  but  seldom 
led  him  astray.  When  four  innocent  men  were  legally 
sacrificed  in  Chicago  to  a  public  stampede  of  fear  and 
revenge,  he  did  all  that  one  man  could  do  to  prevent 
the  wrong.  When  the  American  press  was  hounding 
Governor  Altgeld  to  death,  he  prepared  for  one  of  the 
English  reviews  a  detailed  vindication  of  the  man  and 
his  official  acts,  which,  flouted  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  now  squares  in  nearly  every  statement 
with  the  generally  accepted  estimates.  The  sophistries 
by  which  our  newspapers  sought  to  justify  the  need- 
less war  with  Spain  did  not  blind  him  for  a  moment ; 
our  misguided  policy  in  the  Philippines  moved  him  to 
ceaseless  protests  from  the  first.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  many  instances.  Scarcely  one  of  his  judgments  on 
the  political  events  of  his  time  has  not  since  been  veri- 
fied ;  scarcely  one  of  his  prophesies  has  failed  of  ful- 
filment. He  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  be  silent 
when  injustice  was  at  work;  nor  did  he  ever  wait  for 
his  own  thought  to  be  echoed  back  to  him  by  the  crowd 
before  speaking  his  mind. 

If  the  professional  career  of  this  man  is  to  be  fairly 
understood  and  appreciated,  something  must  be  said 
here  of  his  chosen  work  with  direct  reference  to  its 
processes  rather  than  its  results.  These  processes  are 
in  the  main  occult  to  the  general  public.  There  are 
many  popular  conceptions  of  an  editor's  duties — rang- 
ing from  that  of  a  numerous  class  who  take  him  to  be 
the  person  who  addresses  the  wrappers  in  which  they 
receive  their  paper,  to  that  of  a  still  more  numerous 
class  who  picture  him  as  one  immersed  in  the  tran- 
quil absorption  of  literature  varied  by  occasional  inter- 
vals of  composition.   The  reality  is  as  far  removed 
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from  the  one  as  from  the  other  of  these  innocent  con- 
ceits. The  editorial  life  is  in  actuality  an  endless  round 
of  correspondence  and  consultation,  of  proof-sheets 
and  manuscript,  of  revision  and  recasting  and  recre- 
ating, of  eternal  vigilance  for  the  present  and  ceaseless 
thought  for  the  future,  of  tact  and  foresight  and  intu- 
ition in  many  varying  relations.  But  it  is  a  life  by  no 
means  devoid  of  satisfactions  and  compensations. 
There  is  the  joy  of  discovering  latent  talent,  of  encour- 
aging and  directing  the  efforts  of  young  writers ;  there 
are  the  enduring  friendships  that  grow  up  out  of  the 
associations  formed.  Of  the  wearing,  thankless  drudg- 
ery of  this  life  no  one  ever  had  more  full  or  bitter 
experience  than  the  editor  of  "The  Lakeside"  and  "The 
Dial" ;  but  of  its  compensations,  such  as  those  we  have 
named,  he  had  also  as  full  a  share  as  any. 

A  lover  of  the  countryside,  loathing  turmoil  and  dis- 
cord, caring  beyond  all  else  for  peace  and  the  cultured 
amenities  of  life,  his  lot  was  cast  in  the  noisiest  and 
least  spiritual  of  all  great  cities.  With  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  poet  and  a  recluse,  he  was  called  upon  to 
grapple  incessantly  with  the  sternest  practicalities.  Ill- 
health  dogged  him  remorselessly  from  the  time  he  left 
the  army  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Poverty  walked  al- 
ways at  his  elbow.  Yet  none  of  these  circumstances 
ever  gained  the  upper  hand  of  his  will,  or  ever  turned 
him  from  his  purposes.  Through  a  long  and  troubled 
life  he  never  struck  sail  to  a  fear,  either  from  without 
or  from  within. 

\\'e  have  come  to  the  end.  Much  that  should  be  said 
has  been  omitted,  and  all  that  is  said  should  have  been 
set  down  more  forcefully  and  eloquently.  But  with 
the  sense  of  irreparable  loss  still  fresh  upon  us,  it  is 
difficult  to  write  as  we  would.  Perhaps  the  portrait, 
and  the  tributes  of  his  friends  which  follow,  will  fill 
the  gaps  and  repair  the  weaknesses  of  this  sketch. 
The  simple  essence  of  it  all,  for  us,  is  that  we  have 
lost  our  leader,  and  know  not  how  to  go  on  with  the 
fight.  But  it  is  impossible  to  feel  that  the  spirit  has 
been  wholly  withdrawn, — that  his  far-seeing  judg- 
ment and  dauntless  will  are  no  longer  to  direct  our 
efforts.  The  inspiration  of  that  life  will  surely  con- 
tinue to  support  us  in  carrying  forward  the  work 
which  he  began,  though  he  himself  be  no  longer  a 
visible  presence. 

"O  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tamest  thou  now?    For  that  force, 
Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 
In  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm  I" 


Again  That  Monster  Shylock 


Two  newspaper  paragraphs : 

"The  German  Minister  of  Railways  has  prohibited 
the  spreading  of  anti-Semitic  pamphlets  on  the  rail- 
ways." 

"New  York  City,  after  having  removed  'The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice'  from  the  public  schools,  has  decided 
to  put  it  back  again." 

Which  means  that  while  Germany  is  advancing  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  American  metropolis  is  retrograding;  that 
while  Germany  is  honestly  trying  to  stop  the  spread 
of  anti-Semitism,  New  York  is  encouraging  it. 


The  campaign  to  restore  Shylock  was  conducted  by 
two  or  three  of  the  New  York  dailies,  led  by  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer's  World,  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  cowed  into  submission.  The  World  ad- 
vanced such  outrageously  ridiculous  arguments  as 
this: 

"Shall  not  the  rights  of  fat  schoolboys  be  consid- 
ered also  in  the  matter  of  Falstaff,  and  the  privileges 
of  'Gyp  the  Blood'  pupils  respected  as  regards  Fagin 
and  Bill  Sikes?" 

The  writer  of  that  silly  paragraph  also  desires  to 
knoAy  why  the  Danes  do  not  object  to  "Hamlet," 
why  the  negroes  do  not  ask  for  the  elimination  of 
"Othello,"  and  a  lot  more  balderdash  equally  as  non- 
sensical. 

Suppose  boards  of  education  insisted  upon  teach- 
ing the  pupils  some  standard  work  which  continually 
holds  up  the  Christian  as  a  Christian — constantly  re- 
ferring to  his  faith — to  contempt  and  ridicule?  The 
World  would  of  course  object,  and  justly  so.  So 
would  we  all. 

The  Tribune  was  more  dignified  in  its  arguments, 
but  just  as  absurd.  This  is  the  opening  paragraph  of 
one  of  its  editorials : 

"We  cannot  believe  that  our  Jewish  citizens  are  as 
sensitive  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the 
Schools  believed  when  it  cut  Shakespeare's  'Merchant 
of  Venice'  off  the  list  of  books  for  school  reading,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  character  of  Shylock  was 
offensive  to  them.  The  Jews  are  among  the  most  in- 
tellectual people  in  the  city,  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing Shakespeare  because  he  drew  a  hard  picture  of  a 
Jew  usurer.  There  are  Shylocks  in  all  races." 

It  was  kind  in  the  Tribune  to  credit  us  with  so  much 
intellectuality  and  to  admit  that  we  are  not  a  super- 
sensitive people,  and  we  will  confess  right  here  that 
we  do  not  "deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Shakespeare"  because  he  drew  a  hard,  impossible  pic- 
ture of  a  Jew,  and  we  will  go  even  further  and  con- 
fess that,  Jews  frequently  attend  productions  of  the 
'Merchant  of  Venice'  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
lines,  abhorring  at  the  same  time  the  leading  charac- 
ter. 

However,  the  study  of  the  despicable  creature, 
which  some  actors  try  to  raise  to  heroic  heights  and 
fail  miserably,  has  no  place  in  the  schoolroom,  where 
the  children,  whose  minds  and  characters  are  in  the 
process  of  forming,  remember  Shylock,  the  usurer,  as 
the  hideous,  blood-thirtsy  Jew.  They  are  of  an  im- 
pressionable age  and  cannot  help  but  carry  with  them 
that  picture  of  the  Jew  through  life. 

We  all  admit  what  the  Tribune  says  in  its  philo- 
sophical editorial  about  the  middle  ages.  We  are  also 
duly  grateful  for  this  bouquet:  "It  is  greatly  to  the 
Jew's  credit  that  as  the  world  has  come  to  know  him 
better  the  old  prejudice  has  died  out,  or  is  dying  out, 
hard  as  it  is  for  old  prejudices  to  die." 

If,  as  the  Tribune  says,  it  is  hard  for  old  preju- 
dices to  die,  why  not  let  them  die,  and  stay  dead, 
rather  than  perpetuate  them  and  keep  them  alive  by 
fanning  the  flame  of  this  monstrous  prejudice  among 
those  who  can  never  forget? 

Are  the  American  schoolmasters  ready  to  plead  pov- 
erty for  English  literature  and  confess  that  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  is  all  they  know? — Jewish  hide- 
pen  dent. 
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THE  PULPIT 
The  Emancipation  of  Religion 

A  Sermon  by 

REV.  JOSEPH  H.  CROOKER,  Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 

Text:  The  truth  shall  make  you  free.  Jesus. 

Over  twenty-five  years  ago  England's  poet-laureate, 
at  that  time  Alfred  Tennyson,  published  a  Dramatic 
Monologue,  in  which  these  words  of  despair  are  used 
to  express  the  state  of  feelin<j  to  which,,  in  his  opinion, 
modern  science  tends  to  bring  men : 

O,  we  poor  orphans  of  nothing,  alone  on  that  lonely  shore — 
Born  of  that  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not  that  which  she 
bore ! 

Trusting  no  longer  that  earthly  flower  would  be  heavenly 

fruit- 
Come  from  the  brute,  poor  souls — no  souls — and  to  lie  with 

the  brute. 

About  the  same  time  Robert  Buchanan  printed  a 
poem  entitled,  Justinian,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
picture  what  seemed  to  him  the  general  tendency  and 
inevitable  result  of  scientific  discovery: 

Then,  sobbing  like  a  child,  the  old  man  cried : 
Ask  me  not, — pity  me  and  ask  no  more ! 
For,  lo,  I  seem  as  one  whose  house  has  fallen 
About  his  feet  in  ruins ;  and  who  stands 
Living,  aghast,  witli  ashes  on  his  head, 
Clouded  with  horror,  half  awaked  from  sleep. 
I  know  there  is  no  God — Nature  herself, 
More  mighty  and  more  terrible  than  God, 
Hath  taught  me  that;  but  till  this  pitious  hour 
I  never  craved  for  God  or  named  his  name. 
I  asked  not  for  him ;  craved  no  alms  of  heaven. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
published  in  the  Atlantic  a  poem  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  joyous  spirit  and  hopeful  tone  of  "The 
Present  Crisis"  and  "The  Cathedral,"  and  in  it  his 
former  attitude  of  faith  in  science  and  welcome  to 
discovery  are  abandoned ;  and  we  have  instead  a  look 
of  despair  amounting  almost  to  horror,  turned  toward 
the  modern  scientific  spirit  and  method : 
Men  feel  old  systems  cracking  under  'em, 
Life  saddens  to  a  mere  conundrum, 
Which  once  religion  solved,  but  she 
Has  lost — has  science  found? — the  key. 

These  are  illustrations  of  what  has  come  to  be  in 
some  quarters  a  popular  feeling  respecting  modern  dis- 
covery ;  a  feeling  often  expressed  in  the  assertion  that 
science  is  paralyzing  spiritual  aspiration  and  substi- 
tuting doubt  for  faith,  despair  for  hope.  We  are  told 
that  the  fountains  of  the  heart  are  being  frozen  by 
the  advance  of  the  scientific  idea  of  law.  We  are 
warned  that  we  must  reject  Darwin  if  we  follow 
Christ. 

Now,  these  statements  by  poets  and  others  I  most 
earnestly  and  emphatically  challenge  and  deny.  There 
is  nothing  in  scientific  discoveries  or  in  the  influence 
of  the  scientific  spirit  upon  the  personal  character  of 
investigators  to  warrant  any  such  fears  or  forebod- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  scientific  progress  has  placed 
in  man's  hand  a  thousand  instruments  of  self-help  and 
public  benof.-Rction,  and  it  has  thereby  increased  the 
scope  and  efficiency  of  the  religious  sentiment.  The 
scientific  spirit  is  fast  emancipating  the  human  mind 
from  the  gloom  and  fanaticism  of  an  earnest  but  irra- 
tional faith.  The  scientific  method  of  observation  and 
experiment  has  taught  men  how  to  study  great  social 
problems  w'th  profit  and  to  attack  ancient  evils  with 
success. 

There  never  was  more  enlightened  pity  or  keener 


philanthropic  zeal  in  tlic  world  than  today.  Never  be- 
fore were  fears  pushed  so  far  into  the  background  and 
hopes  made  so  prominent  in  the  conduct  of  life  or  the 
ordering  of  human  afifairs.  If  evolution  reveals  the 
slowness,  it  also  demonstrates  the  certainty  of  human 
progress.  Man  faces  the  universe  with  a  calm  but 
courageous  faith  in  its  inherent  goodness.  Modern  sci- 
ence has  done  mankind  inestimable  benefit  by  destroy- 
ing those  superstitious  fears  that  appalled  the  child, 
that  attributed  disease  to  divine  wrath,  and  that  made 
the  message  of  religion  itself  a  terrible  tale  of  doom. 
How  much  gloom  disappeared  when  science  emptied 
the  universe  of  the  devil !  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  race  has  the  common  mind  faced  the  problem 
of  life  with  so  great  a  sense  of  security,  with  so  few 
fears,  and  with  such  a  consciousness  of  power,  dignity 
and  independence  as  in  these  passing  years. 

Science  has  given  man  a  new  and  helpful  concep- 
tion of  the  method  by  which  the  infinite  and  eternal 
energy  of  the  universe  manifests  itself.  The  idea  of 
law,  which  has  been  and  is  now  making  itself  a  part 
of  that  public  life  which  all  men  share  and  enjoy  with- 
out any  effort  or  choice  of  their  own.  The  religious 
uses  and  benefits  of  this  idea  are  many  and  important, 
as  any  comparison  of  modern  with  ancient  life  very 
forcibly  demonstrates.  If  we  look  back  a  few  centuries, 
we  shall  find  that  all  men  regarded  every  event  or  phe- 
nomenon as  the  expression  or  mark  of  some  will — 
angelic  or  santanic.  The  universe  was  viewed  as  the 
residence  of  innumerable  personal  agents.  Every 
change  in  man's  environment  was  referred  to  the  pres- 
ence or  activity  of  a  spirit  either  good  or  bad.  It  was 
a  spirit  that  rai.sed  the  wind.  A  spirit  resided  in  the 
wine  and  made  it  intoxicating.  A  spirit  poured  out  the 
waters  from  the  rain  clouds.  The  paralysis  of  an  arm, 
the  blight  of  a  crop,  the  destruction  from  hail, — all 
these  and  innumerable  other  things  were  the  works  of 
evil  spirits. 

The  stars,  it  was  thought,  are  held  in  place  by  spir- 
its ;  human  passions  instigated  by  spirits  so  that  vicious 
children  and  insane  persons  are  possessed;  the  cold 
blast  bringing  frost  and  snow  the  work  of  personal 
agents ;  all  diseases  the  product  of  demons.  .In  the 
current  expression,  "animal  spirits,"  we  have  a  legacy 
from  the  time  when  the  vitality  of  our  bodies  was 
attributed  to  indwelling  spirits  rather  th^n  to  chemical 
action.  All  systems  of  sacrifice  and  all  customs  such 
as  omens,  ordeals  and  fortune  telling  were  simply  prac- 
tical applications  of  this  fundamental  superstition. 

Under  such  a  theory  man  could  discover  no  uni- 
formity in  nature,  feel  no  certainty  in  his  own  work, 
and  enjov  no  sense  of  security.  Behind  the  thin  veil 
of  appearances  a  ceaseless  warfare  between  angels  and 
demons  proceeded  which  he  could  neither  forecast  nor 
control.  Thus,  the  ways  of  nature  could  not  be  fore- 
seen, nor  the  forces  of  the  universe  used  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  producing  given  results.  Experience  would 
be  of  little  value,  because  what  succeeded  yesterday, 
Satan  might  upset  tomorrow.  No  incentive  to  inves- 
tigate, because  no  rule  of  action  could  be  discovered. 
No  wise  use  of  natural  means  to  produce  desired  re- 
sults, because  demons  could  easily  render  them  futile. 
As  long  as  man  held  such  notions,  he  would  necessa- 
rily feel  that  his  foundation  was  very  insecure,  his 
surroundings  very  treacherous,  his  future  progress  and 
happiness  very  doubtful.  And  yet  this  was  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  the  world  until  very  recently. 
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Now,  science,  which  is  simply  the  truth  of  things 
and  souls  so  far  discovered,  has  taught  man  to  see  an 
entirely  different  universe.  It  has  extended  in  all  direc- 
tions the  idea  of  law,  as  an  observed  uniformity  in 
the  operation  of  the  forces  of  which  nature  is  consti- 
tuted. And  man  has  found  this  uniformity  in  nature 
by  attending  strictly  to  facts.  This  discovery  is  na- 
ture's answer  to  mane  craving  for  reality;  God's 
answer  to  the  mind's  prayer  for  truth.  This  idea  of 
law,  that  is,  of  energy  acting  uniformly,  whether  in 
sunlight  or  plant,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  sci- 
ence, without  which  observation  would  have  no  value 
and  obedience  no  fruitfulness.  So  that  natural  phe- 
nomena, the  spring  blossoms,  the  summer  harvests,  the 
autumn  splendors, — are  not  the  masks  of  angelic  or 
demoniacal  beings,  but  the  manifestation  of  forces,  the 
quantity  of  which  can  be  measured  and  the  methods 
of  which  can  be  charted.  The  sciences  are  simply 
groupings  of  facts,  illustrating  the  idea  of  law  as 
applied  to  the  records  in  rocks,  to  vegetable  organisms, 
and  to  animal  structure  and  intelligence. 

Apply  this  idea  of  law  to  trade  and  we  have  political 
economy.  It  is  with  a  measured  rhythm  that  social 
•want  draws  ivory  from  African  jungles  and  wheat 
from  western  plains.  Apply  this  idea  of  law  to  human 
speech  and  we  ha^^e  the  science  of  language ;  the 
winged  words  apparently  so  frail  and  transient,  stand 
in  order  arranged  as  revelators  of  antiquity.  Apply 
this  idea  of  law  to  the  stories  about  the  ancient  deities 
and  we  have  the  science-  of  mythology.  It  was  by 
orderly  processes  that  the  soul's  yearnings  were  lifted 
from  fetish  to  sun-god  and  thence  to  the  All-Father. 
Apply  this  idea  of  law  to  man's  spiritual  ideals  and 
we  have  comparative  religion.  We  trace  divine  uni- 
formities from  savage  tltar  to  Buddha's  compassion; 
from  Jacob's  cunning  io  "Lord  Christ's  heart."  This 
scientific  idea  of  law  completely  changes  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  universe,  our  relation  to  it  and  our  work 
in  it.  When  we  study  any  event  today,  we  do  not  at- 
tribute it  to  a  spirit,  good  or  bad,  acting  capriciously. 
Instead,  to  some  uniformly  operating  power  in  the 
natural  order  we  look  for  the  real  cause.  Our  attitude 
is  changed  from  propitiation  to  discovery ;  from  fear 
to  confidence ;  from  doubt  to  certainty.  In  the  real 
universe  we  find  our  protection  and  reach  our  perfec- 
tion by  discovering  and  obeying  the  laws  of  nature, 
not  in  winning  the  favors  of  angelic  or  demoniacal 
beings. 

We  are  now  able  to  work  with  new  assurance  and 
efifectiveness.  We  find  that  there  is  neither  variable- 
ness nor  shadow  of  turning  in  the  ways  of  God,  but 
absolute  sincerity  and  certainty.  A  pound  will  always 
balance  a  pound.  Granite  will  not  crumble  at  the 
grimace  of  a  fiend,  nor  will  sylvan  spirits  weed  our 
corn.  Holy  love  will  hold  the  soul  to  a  heavenly  orbit 
as  the  sun  holds  the  planets.  We  are  prepared  to  work 
with  and  not  against  the  faithful  and  inherent  tenden- 
cies of  the  universe.  As  we  discover  the  laws  of 
nature  we  are  able  to  put  our  chariot  in  the  highway 
along  which  the  z'Mmighty  passes ! 

In  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  we  read : 
"About  the  year  1734  that  dreadful  disease,  called  the 
throat  distemper," — now  known  as  diphtheria — "broke 
out  and  spread  in  the  country  among  children  and 
youth.  It  .was  attende  l  with  a  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary mortality.  In  some  towns  almost  all  the  chil- 
dren were  swept  away.  In  some  instances  large  fami- 


lies, consisting  of  eight  or  nine  children,  were  made 
entirely  desolate.  The  parents  in  a  short  time  attended 
them  all  to  the  grave  and  had  neither  son  nor  daughter 
left.  The  country  was  filled  with  mourners  and  bitter 
afiliction."  And  how  w?5  the  calamitous  epidemic  met 
and  interpreted?  As  an  awful  expression  of  the  wrath 
of  God.  The  whole  community  being  thus  punished, 
because  the  young  people  made  the  evenings  after  the 
Lord's  day  a  time  for  social  calls,  and  also  because 
the  ministers  had  neglected  to  preach  the  sweet  and 
joyous  doctrine  of  origmal  sin  and  total  depravity! 
Being"  thus  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  God's  anger, 
the  epidemic  caused  a  frightful  amount  of  gloom  and 
anguish  over  and  above  what  naturally  sprang  from 
the  loss  of  children.  There  was  not  only  mourning 
for  dead  children,  but  paralyzing  fear  of  God.  Under 
such  conditions  no  efforts  were  made  to  discover  or 
remove  th^  causes  of  the  disease.  Here  then  was  not 
only  keen  sorrow,  attended  by  unnecessary  terrors,  but 
also  utter  helplessness. 

But  how  dif¥erently  such  an  epidemic  is  faced  today ! 
In  fact,  it  is  not  allowed  to  occur !  Men  see  in  such 
affairs  no  wrath  of  God  but  bad  sanitary  conditions. 
Death  is  still  sad,  but  is  no  longer  made  infinitely 
frightful  by  that  belief  in  God's  vengeance.  It  does 
not  drive  the  parent  into  a  delirium  of  terror  and 
gloom.  What  a  load  of  needless  sorrow  science  lifted 
from  the  human  heart  by  revealing  natural  law  and 
discovering  the  causes  of  such  epidemics.  In  this  way 
the  hand  then  helpless  has  been  armed  with  victorious 
skill  and  the  death  of  thousands  of  children  prevented. 

If  it  is  religion  to  relieve  hearts  of  needless  anguish 
and  torturing  fear,  to  protect  human  life  from  terrible 
pain  and  unnecessary  disaster,  do  we  not  have  right 
here  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  that  science 
instead  of  being  the  foe  is  the  friend  of  religion? 
Science  may  not  have  found  the  key  by  which  to 
unlock  the  mysteries  over  which  theologians  once 
wrangled — Mr.  Lowell  would  not  care  for  it,  if  found 
— but  it  has  produced  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
shackle  of  that  frightful  superstition,  while  it  sends 
men  forth  into  life  free  and  masterful ;  and  such 
achievement  is  no  small  religious  ministry. 

In  the  year  1474,  only  nine  years  before  the  birth 
of  Luther,  there  was  a  visitation  of  May-bugs  near 
Berne,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  crops  of  Switz- 
erland. As  they  were  supposed  to  be  sent  by  the  devil, 
over  whom  the  clergy  alone  had  power,  the  people  nat- 
urally sought  their  bishop  for  protection,  and  he  issued 
the  following  excommunication  against  them : 

Thou  irrational,  imperfect  creature,  thou  May-bug,  thou 
whose  kind  was  never  inclosed  in  Noah's  ark.  by  the  power 
of  the  glorified  Trinity,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  the  obedience  you  owe  the  Holy  Church,  I  command 
you  May-bugs,  all  in  common  and  each  one  in  particular,  to 
depart  from  all  places  where  nourishment  for  men  and  cattle 
germinates  and  grows ;  else  on  you,  accursed  vermin,  shall 
fall  this  excommunication  made  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  ! 

This  document  was  solemnly  read  from  the  pulpit, 
the  kneeling  people  repeating  after  it  their  paternos- 
ters and  their  Ave  Marias !  They  saw  nothing  ludi- 
crous in  all  this,  though  it  seems  so  childish  to  us.  For, 
were  not  these  May-bugs  unclean  spirits  sent  by  the 
devil,  and  had  not  the  Lord  given  bishops  the  power 
to  destroy  the  works  of  satan?  This  procedure  was 
simply  a  practical  application  of  their  theory  of  the 
universe. 
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But  how  dififerently  men,  imbued  with  the  scientific 
idea  of  law,  proceed  today  against  similar  calamities. 
A  few  year  sago  a  plague  attacked  the  silk-worms  of 
France.  The  mere  financial  loss  to  the  nation  in  five 
years  was  $100,000,000.  And  as  money  is  a  great 
power,  underlying  perso<nal  culture  and  domestic  pros- 
perity, their  loss  was  a  great  blow  to  even  the  spiritual 
possibilities  of  the  people.  The  appeal  for  help  was 
not  now  made  to  the  bishop,  but  to  a  renowned  scien- 
tist, Pasteur.  Today  we  live  in  a  dififerent  universe, 
where  results  must  be  reached  by  the  discovery  of  law 
and  the  use  of  natural  means, — -not  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  directed  against  imaginary  spirits.  Pasteur 
sought  the  cause  of  this  plague  and  by  a  careful  inves- 
tigation found  it.  His  remarkable  discovery  won  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  and  the  applause  of  the 
world. 

And  Pasteur,  in  solving  this  problem,  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  the  commaiivl  over  nature  which  the  scien- 
tific methods  affords.  Every  such  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  world  is  a  gain  to  religion.  Just 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  the  earth  yield  benefi- 
cent products,  just  -so  far  as  we  are  able  to  protect 
crops  from  blight  and  men  from  disease,  we  provide 
more  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  mind.  Put  into 
man's  hand  a  new  meclianical  jjower,  and  art,  music 
and  literature  are  established  in  a  million  new  homes. 
Discover  a  preventive  of  pestilence  and  we  enlarge  the 
stock  of  human  happiness.  No  Emerson  will  arise 
among  the  Esquimo.  The  struggle  for  mere  subsist- 
ence leaves  no  room  for  culture.  Even  the  good 
Samaritan,  to  accomplish  his  noble  purpose,  must  call 
in  the  aid  of  science.  Ignorance  of  nature  means 
death.  The  misdirection  of  effort  is  irreligious.  The 
more  efficient  the  workman  is,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  more  religious  the  man.  The  mastery  of  nature  is 
the  broad  basis  from  which  spiritual  art  must  work. 
The  distance  between  the  Swiss  bishop  and  the  sci- 
entist, Pasteur,  mark  not  only  an  increase  in  knowl- 
edge but  an  increase  of  beneficent  capacity,  of  spir- 
itual possibility. 

A  few  years  ago  some  little  girls  at  Marpingen  re- 
ported that  they  saw  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  bush  bowed 
down  before  her  and  became  green  with  leaves ;  a 
spring  burst  miraculously  from  the  ground,  and  the 
spot  where  she  stood  had  power  to  heal  the  sick.  Soon 
thousands  of  pilgrims  were  on  their  way  to  the  sacred 
spot.  There,  they  thought,  is  a  place  where  we  can 
be  near  God ;  and  being  there  he  will  bless  us  abun- 
dantly. 

But  science  tells  a  mere  wonderful  story  about  every 
bush.  It  discovers  in  every  drop  of  water  greater 
powers  than  they  saw'  in  that  spring ;  while  it  reveals 
rarer  mysteries  in  the  common  clod  than  they  attrib- 
uted to  that  particular  spot.  And  the  healing  agency 
there  at  work  they  carried  in  their  own  breasts :  the 
ever  present  influence  of  God  flowing  in  psychic  sug- 
gestion and  operating  bv  vital  processes  native  to  man. 
How  tame  after  all  the  Avonders  of  that  spot  beside 
the  real  marvels  of  the  human  body  and  mind !  Every 
pilgrim  by  a  glance  into  his  own  soul  would  have 
found  more  of  God  than  at  Marpingen.  But  thus 
have  people  often  hurried  from  the  presence  of  God 
to  worship  him  where  he  is  not!  In  their  unbelief 
they  deny  the  divine  life  of  today  to  uphold  a  distant 
prodigy.  They  spurn  the  majestic  uniformities  of 
nature  to  honor  some  mystic  legend.  They  neglect  the 


teachings  of  the  spirit  to  run  after  magic  signs.  What 
if  the  Virgin  Mary  had  Jippeared  at  Marpingen?  God 
is  as  near  to  me  as  to  her.  He  started  the  rhythm  of 
my  heart  and  wove  the  tissues  of  my  brain!  We  see 
a  Power  co-present  in  all  his  works,  pervading  and 
embracing  all ;  a  Power  mcessantly  in  earnest  in  this 
universe,  which  is  a  vesture  woven  without  seam 
from  infinity  to  eternity ;  a  Power  operating  as  Love 
through  a  realm  of  Law. 

That  is  a  feeble  reverence  which  bows  beside  what 
is  su])])()sed  to  be  the  miraculous  rent  in  the  natural 
order,  made  by  deity  as  he  jumped  through  to  remedy 
an  unforeseen  defect  in  his  original  plan!  Rational 
reverence,  fostered  by  science,  seeks  a  God  who  abides, 
not  one  who  simply  visits !  It  is  not  science  that 
teaches  that  we  are  "poor  orphans  of  nothing."  The 
theme  upon  wjiich  it  prophesies  is  the  infinite  life  of 
man  as  child  and  heir  of  .'\lmighty  Goodness.  It  leaves 
no  man  upon  a  lonely  shore,  for  it  fills  all  space  with 
the  power  and  justice  of  God,  so  that  he  who  looks 
with  eyes  instructed  by  this  great  discover  finds  no 
spot  lonely  and  no  place  unclean.  The  universe  which 
science  reveals  is  more  glorious  and  wonderful  than 
that  pictured  by  the  most  poetical  mystic.  The  facts 
themselves  are  more  religious  than  the  vision  of  Swe- 
(lenborg  or  John  of  Patmos.  And  in  this  realm  of 
ordered  power  the  heart  still  feels  the  fulness  of 
Divine  Love. 

0  Power,  more  near  my  life  than  life  itself, 

1  fear  not  thy  withdra'-val ;  more  I  fear 

Seeing,  to  know  tliee  not,  hoodwinked  with  dreams 
Of  signs  and  wonders,  while  unnoticed  thou, 
Walking  thy  garden  still,  commun'st  with  men, 
Missed  in  the  commonplace  of  miracle! 


Lloyd  George  on  Military  Panics 


In  his  budget  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
April  22,  1913,  the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George, 
Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  spoke  as  follows 
u])on  military  panics  and  the  present  portentous 
growth  of  armaments : 

Expenditure  has  rushed  u])  at  a  very  alarming  rate 
in  practically  every  country  throughout  the  world.  The 
main  cause  of  the  increase  undoubtedly  in  this  and 
other  countries  is  attributable  to  the  growth  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  armaments. 

I  shovdd  rather  like  to  examine  a  little  more  closely 
this  growth  of  expenditure.  The  increase  in  figures  is 
striking,  but  what  is  much  more  remarkable  and  sig- 
nificant is  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  expendi- 
ture. I  looked  up  the  expenditure  of  this  country  fifty 
years  ago.  I  think  it  was  a  rather  good  period  to  take ; 
in  many  respects  the  conditions  were  analogous.  They 
are  both  years  that  came  after  the  close  of  a  great  war 
in  which  we  were  engaged.  We  were  then  after  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny — wars  in  which 
in  many  respects  the  military  equipment  had  been 
found  wanting  in  almost  every  essential  condition  ex- 
cept the  gallantry  and  endurance  of  our  soldiers.  In 
both  cases  there  was  created  a  demand  for  increased 
expenditure ;  there  were  the  same  great  passions  thrill- 
ing the  nation ;  there  were  the  same  panics  and  night- 
mares. Then  the  French  empire  was  the  bugbear.  The 
third  great  panic  prophesied  by  Mr.  Cobden  had  taken 
place.  We  had  a  distinguished  soldier,  a  distinguished 
fighting  man,  taking  the  lead  in  working  up  the  ex- 
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citement  and  nervous  apprehension — Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier. He  was  firmly  convinced  that  there  would  be  an 
invasion  of  this  country.  He  described  the  march  upon 
London,  and  he  said  in  this  house,  "When  it  comes, 
what  will  become  of  the  funds  God  only  knows !"  He 
even  fixed  the  date  of  the  invasion. 

Enormous  sums  of  money  were  spent  in  useless  for- 
tifications and  in  twelve  years  the  naval  and  military 
expenditure  of  this  country  doubled.  There  were  the 
same  calculations  in  comparison  between  fleets.  We 
were  told  in  every  motion  in  this  House,  and  there 
were  several  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
French  fleet  was  superior  in  big  ships  and  big  guns. 
There  were  the  same  stories  of  secret  preparations. 
We  were  told  that  the  French  were  preparing  huge 
transports  for  the  purpose  of  landing  troops,  and  we 
were  assured  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  land  80,000  men  on  the  south  coast  to  march 
on  London.  It  is  a  very  interesting  story  and  worth 
studying  now.  We  know  now  that  the  French  Emperor 
not  merely  had  no  designs  on  us,  but  that  he  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  be  friendly  with  this  country, 
and  that  it  was  the  one  desire  of  his  life  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  Great  Britain  and  her  sovereign.  True, 
there  were  a  few  irascible  French  colonels,  but  we  also 
know  now  for  a  certainty  that  at  no  time  had  they  the 
remotest  chance  of  landing  any  troops  in  this  country 
and  that  our  fleet  was  overwhelmingly  superior.  At 
any  rate,  it  had  the  effect  of  driving  up  expenditure. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  believed  none  of  these  things, 
called  special  attention  to  the  alarming  growth  of  ex- 
penditure in  1861  almost  in  words  repeated  today  by 
critics  of  our  expenditure.  I  should  like  to  quote  the 
words  Mr.  Gladstone  then  used: 

If  there  be  any  danger  which  has  recently  in  an  especial 
manner  beset  us,  I  confess  that.  ...  it  has  seemed  to  me 
to  lie,  during  recent  years  chiefly,  in  our  proneness  to  con- 
stant and  apparently  almost  boundless  augmentations  of  ex- 
penditure, and  in  the  consequences  that  are  associated  with 
them.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  or  that  particular  charge  or 
scheme;  I  do  not  refer  to  the  estimates  of  the  year;  but  I 
think  that  when  in  an  extended  retrospect  we  take  notice 
of  t^ie  rate  at  which  we  have  been  advancing  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  we  must  see  that  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  break  down  all  barriers  and  all  limits.  ...  I  do 
trust  that  the  day  has  come  when  a  check  has  begun  to'  be 
put  to  the  movement  in  this  direction. 

That  was  in  186L  He  was  then  submitting  to  this 
House  a  budget  statement  which  provided  for  £70,- 
000,000— £2  8s.  3d.  ($11.75)  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  now  £4  6s.  3d.  ($21.00).  There  is  no  more 
important  function  that  this  House  can  discharge  than 
an  examination  of  the  national  expenditure,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  call  attention  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  expenditure  has  grown,  so  that  criticism 
should  be  well  informed  and  well  directed. 

The  largest  increases  since  then  have  been  in  arma- 
ments. I  pointed  out  that  1861  represented  high-water 
mark  at  that  date  of  the  cost  of  armaments.  Shortly 
afterwards  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  fell  by 
something  like  £2,000,000  a  year.  It  was  then  £28,- 
285,000;  it  is  now  £74,544,000— an  increase  of  £46,- 
000,000.  It  was  then  growing  at  the  rate  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  per  year ;  it  is  now  growing  at  the  rate 
of  millions  a  year.  Since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
occupying  my  present  office,  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments has  grown  by  £15,000,000,  and  I  see  no  pros- 
pect of  this  very  menacing  growth  coming  to  an  end 
unless  there  is  some  fundamental  change  in  the  atti- 
tude and  policy  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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The  expenditure  on  armaments  differs  from  every 
other  expenditure  in  two.  respects.  One  is  that  it  is 
non-productive.  The  other  is  that  the  increase  or 
diminution  in  armaments  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  .the  individual  government  that  initiates  the 
expenditure,  or  even  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
sanctions  the  expenditure — it  depends  upon  the  con- 
certed or  rather  competitive  will  of  a  number  of  great 
nations,  of  whom  we  constitute  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent. Now  armaments  count  for  the  largest,  and  I 
think  the  most  sterile,  increase  since  1861. 

— Selected. 
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XVI. 
HAGGAI. 

Text  :  Is  it  a  time  for  you  yourselves  to  dwell  in 
your  ceiled  houses,  ivhile  this  house  lieth  waste? 

Haggai  i  :4. 

In  the  tenth  century  B.  C.  we  come  to  the  Kings 
David  and  Solomon,  who  for  a  season  ruled  a  united 
empire  which  lasted  only  forty  years ;  in  960  B.  C.  it 
fell  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  kingdoms.  In 
the  eight  century,  two  hundred  years  later,  the  North- 
ern Kingdom  went  to  pieces  under  the  blows  of  the 
armies  of  Nineveh.  In  the  sixth  century,  597  B.  C. 
the  first  deportation  from  the  Southern  Kingdom  was 
made  by  the  Babylonian  power,  and  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  afterwad  the  second  deportation.  The  exile  pe- 
riod beginning  in  the  sixth  century  reaches  down  into 
the  fifth  century.  From  536  to  520,  where  this  lesson 
comes  in,  the  exiles  were  returning  to  Palestine.  There 
was  a  terrible  disillusionment. 

Ezekiel,  the  wild,  almost  mad  enthusiast,  dreamed 
in  ecstasy  of  a  restoration  which  would  be  more  bril- 
liant and  more  clearly  endorsed  by  the  Almighty  than 
anything  which  had  ever  been  before.  He  planned  in 
detail  a  restored  Jerusalem  with  great  buildings,  courts 
and  walls.  He  laid  out  the  country  in  squares  which 
were  to  be  occupied  by  different  tribes  or  families. 
Perhaps  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  afterward  came 
a  man  with  a  larger  vision  than  Ezekiel,  though  with 
much  less  grasp  on  the  outward  and  material  future 
of  the  Jews.  His  dream  was  of  a  spiritual  domination, 
a  time  when  the  fundamentals  of  monotheism  and  the 
universalities  of  the  Jewish  faith  would  triumph.  This 
prophet  was  the  "Great  Unknown,"  whose  poetry  as 
well  as  whose  ethics  represent,  unless  we  except  Job 
and  some  of  the  Psalms,  the  high  water  mark  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

In  the  last  lesson  we  were  on  the  margin  of  this 
return  from  the  exile.  With  Haggai  we  are  once  more 
in  Palestine  and  here  we  come  upon  two  or  three  pain- 
ful disillusions. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  great  number 
of  the  Jews  had  cared  to  go  back.  Though,  a  hundred 
years  later,  they  were  counted  by  the  thousands,  there 
were  really  only  a  few  of  the  old  Jewish  people  in 
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Babylon  who  remembered  Palestine.  Perhaps  they 
recollected  being  carried  away  in  th.eir  mothers'  arms. 
More  likely  they  only  remembered  the  weeping  moth- 
ers in  exile.  There  were  a  few  young,  ethical  enthusi- 
asts, disciples  of  the  "Great  Unknown,"  who  were 
carried  away  with  his  vision,  and  there  were  a  few  in 
the  priestly  line  who  were  trained  to  believe  that  Eze- 
kiel  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  that  his  plan 
was  going  to  be  realized,  and  they  were  going  back 
to  help  in  it.  Then  of  course  there  were  a  few  restless 
adventurers,  those  touched  with  the  zmnderlust.  But 
numerically,  those  who  returned  must  have  been  a 
negligible  quantity,  though  there  were  representative 
and  conspicuous  individuals  who  did  accept  Cyrus' 
ofifer. 

Another  surprise  is  that  there  were  such  a  lot  of 
folks  left  back  there  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
final  deportation.  Illustrations  are  man}'  as  to  the  way 
an  invading  army  "wiped  out  a  people."  Lo!  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  left  there,  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand,  in  the  old  spirit ! 

Now  we  come  to  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  They  rep- 
resented the  same  time  and  spirit.  Haggai  seems  to 
have  been  a  layman  and  Zechariah  a  priest.  Cyrus  had 
told  the  Jews  in  Babylon  that  if  th.ey  were  discon- 
tented they  might  go  back  to  Palestine.  "If  neces- 
sary," he  said,  "I  will  furnish  you  an  escort.  I  want 
you  to  be  happy  and  I  want  you  to  build  up  the  out- 
lying portion  of  my  kingdom."  Less  than  600  went. 
It  is  not  very  clear  whether  Haggai  had  been  in  Baby- 
lon or  not,  but  he  was  touched  with  the  zeal  of  Eze- 
kiel  and  inspired  by  the  "Great  Unknown."  To  his 
disgust  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  rebuild- 
ing the  Temple  and  he  insistently  urged  church  build- 
ing. He  upbraided  the  people  because  they  were  living 
in  comfortable  houses  while  they  had  only  a  shack  of 
a  place  for  worship.  No  wonder  Jehovah  did  not  smile 
upon  them !  Excuses  then  were  the  same  as  now — 
"the  crops  were  bad,  times  were  hard."  The  time 
never  has  been  ripe  for  the  passing  of  a  subscription ! 
But  Haggai  in  these  four  little  sermons  insisted  upon 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  He  appealed  to  those 
still  living — "You  remember  the  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence,"— but  by  this  time  the  Temple  had  a  greater 
beauty  in  retrospect  than  it  had  in  reality.  Haggai 
still  has  a  place  in  the  line  of  prophets  if  we  interpret 
the  prophet  as  a  non-official  representative  of  morals 
and  religion. 

The  text  is  well  introduced.  Then  comes  the  first 
sermon.  Ch.  i:4-12.  The  same  thought  of  a  special 
Providence  runs  all  through  the  Old  Testament.  If 
Jehovah's  dealings  with  his  people  did  not  square  with 
the  prophets  thought  of  what  ought  to  be,  the  people 
had  sinned. 

The  second  sermon,  Ch.  ii:3-9.  There  were  insur- 
rections back  in  Babylon.  Cyrus  had  been  deposed  and 
Darius  had  succeeded  him,  but  Haggai  said,  "Never 
mind,  Jehovah  is  going  to  rule  even  if  th.ese  'powers' 
tumble,  and  here  in  Jerusalem  he  will  establish  him- 
self, as  all  the  prophets  have  promised."  When  he 
made  promises  for  Jehovah,  he  went  beyond  his  depth. 
Things  did  not  go  that  way ! 

The  third  sermon,  Ch.  ii:14-19.  "I  will  bless  you  if 
you  only  will  finish  the  building." 

In  the  fourth  sermon,  Ch.  ii  :20-23,  we  find  the 
fourth  appeal  to  the  people  to  rebuild  the  broken 
shrine.    We  find  here  what  Haggai  failed  to  see,  the 


thing  that  Nehemiah  recognized,  that  the  young  people 
had  intermarried  with  the  foreign  people  until  race 
consciousness  had  thinned  out.  The  underlying  ques- 
tion here,  for  us,  is  this:  How  to  restore  the  ethical 
value  and  spiritual  potency  of  the  place  of  worship, 
the  tangible  altar,  wh.ere  the  sanctities  of  life  are  pri- 
marily important  and  the  problems  of  life  are  seri- 
ously considered?  Practical  people  do  not  stay  away 
from  church  and  grow  indif¥erent  to  altar  claims  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  recognize  its  place  but  because 
they  have  given  their  allegiance  to  more  aggres- 
sive and  cheaper  claims.  It  is  just  as  hard  today  to 
unite  the  best  devotion  and  high  sacrifice  of  a  com- 
munity upon  the  place,  time  and  instrumentalities  of 
worship  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Haggai.  The  thing 
that  Ezekiel  and  the  Great  Unknown,  Haggai  and 
Zerubbabel,  worked  for  so  clumsily,  with  such  inade- 
quate philosophy,  for  which  they  did  not  claim  half 
enough,  is  the  tremendous  .spiritual  asset  of  a  religious 
inheritance,  the  loyalty  to  an  ideal,  the  strength  that 
passes  these  things  on  from  father  to  son  and  from 
mother  to  daughter,  through  the  generations,  so  that 
life  is  guarded  by  high  purpose  and  wedded  to  death- 
less things.  How  shall  we  reconcile  th.e  open  minded- 
ness  that  science  calls  for  with  the  devoutness,  the 
ethical  sincerity,  the  directness  of  the  faith  that  is 
historic?  This  is  the  line  upon  which  we  must  go  if 
we  are  to  welcome  a  new  Haggai  who  shall  in  twen- 
tieth century  phrases  warm  us  with  a  zeal  for  those 
forces  which  are  perennial. 

QUESTIONS  ON  HAGGAI 

1.  What  are  the  disillusions  we  come  upon  in  this  book? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  in  rank  between  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  ? 

3.  What  is  Haggai's  plea? 

4.  What  seems  to  be  the  universal  thought  of  all  the 
prophets  as  to  the  reason  for  the  condition  of  the  people? 

5.  What  lesson  has  Haggai  for  us? 

The  Study  Table 

Three  Summer  Books 

From  The  Macmillans  I  am  in  receipt  of  three 
superfine  summer  volumes.  "The  Daffodil  Fields"  is 
by  the  author  of  "The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street," 
that  is,  John  Masefield.  Where  will  you  find  such  a 
picture  of  the  brook  as  opens  this  volume?  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  whole  of  it ;  and  then  why  not  quote 
the  whole  book?  It  is  a  cry  for  peace  and  love;  and 
the  world  has  got  to  come  to  it.  We  have  had  enough 
of  the  heels  of  the  brute  force  lords  of  the  saloon  and 
lovers  of  war. 

"In  the  Vanguard,"  by  Katrina  Trask,  is  a  master- 
piece. Its  song  also  is  "On  earth  peace."  Yes,  in- 
deed! this  is  the  cry  of  all  true  poetry.  Music,  love, 
harmony,  rhythm,  all  chime  in  with  "On  earth  peace." 
But  that  dooes  not  tell  the  charm  of  this  delightful 
poem.    Be  sure  you  read -it. 

Next  comes  "Social  Idealism  and  the  Changing 
Theology."  This  book  undertakes  to  tell  how  the 
world  is  giving  more  attention  to  ethics  than  to 
theology,  and  why  the  drift  turned  in  that  direction. 
We  are  giving  up  the  supernatural  and  the  miracle, 
for  the  natural ;  and  are  much  better  satisfied.  The 
world  is  tired  of  hearing  the  nursery  jingle  in  the 
pulpit,  about  hells  and  heavens  and  golden  streets  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Let  us  believe  in  God  and  in  Nature, 
and  go  ahead.  E.  P.  Powell. 
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THE  FIELD 

'Thi  World  is  my  Ctuntry,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


FORTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  FREE  RE- 
LIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 


The  recent  forty-sixth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Free  Religious  Association 
was  one  of  the  largest  attended  and 
most  interesting  of  the  meetings  of  An- 
niversary Week,  recalling  to  some  of 
those  present  the  earlier  gatherings  of 
the  society.  It  proved  that  this  associ- 
ation has  still  a  message  and  a  mission 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  present  day. 
While  most  of  the  meetings  of  the  week 
were  naturally  of  a  denominational  and 
business  character,  in  which  reports, 
statistics,  missionarj-  appeals  and  self- 
gratulation  or  self-criticism  were  pre- 
vailing features,  the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation, with  little  or  no  ecclesiastical 
or  theological  impedimenta,  was  left 
free  to  discuss  from  widely  varied 
points  of  view,  but  in  a  courteous  and 
hospitable  spirit,  large  topics  of  ethical 
and  humanitarian  interest.  The  general 
subject  at  the  morning  session  was  "A 
Religious  Program  for  Today."  Presi- 
dent Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.,  intro- 
duced the  topic  by  an  affirmation  of  the 
rebirth  of  religion  at  the  present  day, 
citing  the  various  movements  in  human 
thought  and  social  endeavor  which 
seemed  to  prove  his  contention.  The 
speakers  who  followed  each  dwelt  on  a 
phase  or  aspect  in  the  evolving  religious 
life  of  our  time  essential  to  a  new  and 
more  perfect  presentation  of  belief  and 
worship.  The  Rev.  George  T.  Smart, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Newton  Highlands,  spoke  thoughtfully 
and  with  enlightened  conservatism  on 
the  reverent  revision  of  the  old  and 
joyous  acceptance  of  a  new  truth ;  Rev. 
Edward  Cummings  affirmed  with  power 
the  predominant  emphasis  which  should 
be  laid  upon  social  ideals  and  endeav- 
ors; Rev.  Woodman  Bradbury,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  old  Cambridge  Baptist 
Church,  dwelt  on  the  need  for  a  stronger 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  the 
closing  word,  by  the  new  associate  min- 
ister of  All  Souls'  Church  (Unitarian) 
in  New  York  City,  Rev.  William  Sulli- 
van, was  an  eloquent  and  moving  appeal 


for  a  deeper  spiritual  note  in  the  recon- 
structed faith  of  the  present  day. 

The  banquet  was  attended  by  nearly 
200  persons.  The  large  number  who 
came  to  hear  the  afternoon  speaking 
made  it  advisable  to  adjourn  to  the  up- 
per hall,  where  brief  addresses  were 
made  on  "The  Forward  Look,"  by  the 
veteran  F.  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord,  by 
Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  and 
more  specifically  by  the  following:  Prof. 
Edwin  D.  Starbuck,  "In  Philosophy ;" 
Prof.  George  C.  Cox,  "In  Ethics ;"  Rev. 
Samuel  M.  Crothers,  "In  Literature ;" 
Rev.  D.  Roy  Freeman,  "In  Social 
Movements ;"  Prof.  Emily  G.  Balch,  "In 
Woman's  Uplift;"  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hunton, 
"In  Race  Progress ;"  Hon.  Joseph  Walk- 
er, "In  Politics,"  and  Rev.  Frederick 


Lynch,  "In  International  Relations." 
These  addresses  were  of  uniform  excel- 
lence and  will  appear  in  the  printed  vol- 
ume of  proceedings  and  papers  to  be  is- 
sued forthwith.  Perhaps  none  was  more 
warmly  received  than  that  of  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Hunton,  a  colored  lady  speaker,  who 
plead  with  moving  eloquence  for  her 
race.  A  just  criticism  might  be  made 
upon  the  undue  length  of  the  afternoon 
session.  Too  many  addresses,  even  by 
able  men  and  women,  are  wearying. 

At  the  business  session  of  the  direc- 
tors Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  was  re-elected 
president.  Rev.  F.  O.  Hall  of  New  York 
was  chosen  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
and  Rev.  William  Sullivan,  Mr.  A. 
Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spen- 
cer directors  for  four  years.  The  sec- 
retary, Mr.  James  H.  West,  also  read  a 
drastic  and  stirring  paper  on  the  future 
policy  of  the  association.  It  was  decided 
to  hold,  if  possible,  an  autumnal  con- 
vention in  New  York  City. 


GIFT  FROM  A  SUBJECT  PEOPLE 


In  a  letter  to  The  Nation  Mr.  Arnold 
White  says  that  the  much-made-of  'gift' 
of  a  battleship  by  the  'Rajas  and  peo- 
ple of  the  Malay  States'  savors  of 
tribute  rather  than  of  gift.  He  seems 
to  suggest  in  the  following  that  the 
whole  thing  was  "squeezed"  out  of  them 
by  methods  not  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  British  tradition : 

The  "gift"  of  battleships  from  a  free 
people  is  one  thing ;  the  exaction  of 
tribute  from  a  people  who  are  not  free 
and  who  are  unrepresented  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  Information  has  reached 
me  from  the  Straits  Settlements  that 
the  puppets  and  marionettes  who  are 
known  as  the  Sultans  and  Rajas  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  have  no  more 
power  over  the  revenues  of  their  coun- 
try than  the  dirtiest  boy  in  the  least  hy- 
gienic of  London  slums.    This  is  no 
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party  matter.  Squeezing  a  battleship  out 
of  the  Malaya  and  Chinese  of  the  Fed- 
erated States  reverses  the  tradition  that 
England  does  not  accept  tribute  from 
a  conquered  or  protected  people  who 
are  unrepresented.  The  statement  that 
the  "gift"  of  the  battleship  "Malay" 
comes  from  "the  Rajas  and  people"  is 
untrue.  The  statement  that  the  burden 
of  the  cost  will  not  fall  upon  the  peo- 
ple is  also  untrue.  Whether  the  money 
be  raised  by  direct  taxation,  by  export 
duties,  or  by  loan,  workers,  whether 
of  brain  or  of  muscle  will  have  to  pay. 
I  trust  that  you  will  use  your  influence 
to  procure  the  relief  of  the  people  of 
the  Malay  State  from  the  burden  of  the 
cost  of  a  battleship  which  was  squeezed 
out  of  them  by  methods  that  point  to 
a  rigorous  overhauling  of  the  Colonial 
Office. 

Comments  are  superfluous. — The  In- 
dian Messenger,  Calcutta. 
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with  an  empty  heart,  for  we  lose  a  great 
many  of  them  by  the  way. — Victor 
Cherbuliec. 
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LE  T  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence, 
pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican 
principles ;  our  attachment  to  union  and 
representative  government.  Kindly  separated 
by  nature  and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  extermin- 
ating havoc  of  one-quarter  of  the  globe  ;  too 
high-minded  to  endure  the  degradation  of  the 
others,  possessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room 
enough  for  our  descendants  to  the  thousandth 
and  thousandth  generation,  entertaining  a  due 
sense  of  our  equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  own 
faculties,  to  the  acquisition  of  our  own  industry, 
to  honor  and  confidence  from  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, resulting  not  from  birth,  but  from  our 
actions  and  our  sense  of  them,  enlightened  by  a 
benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practised 
in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  inculcating 
honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude  and  the 
love  of  man,  acknowledging  and  adoring  an 
overruling  Providence,  which,  by  all  its  dispen- 
sations, proves  that  it  delights  in  the  happiness 
of  man  here,  and  the  greater  happiness  hereaf- 
ter ;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  is 
necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous 
people?  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow  citizens, 
a  wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall  re- 
strain' men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall 
leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own 
pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement,  and 
shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the 
bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good 
government ;  and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the 
circle  of  our  felicities. 

From  Thomas  Jefferson's 

First  Inaugural  Address. 
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PROGRESS. 


Children  of  men!  The  unseen  Power,  whose  eye 

Forever  doth  accompany  mankind. 
Hath  looked  on  no  religion  scornfully 

That  men  did  ever  find. 

Which  has  not  taught  weak  wills  how  much  they  can? 

Which  has  not  fallen  on  the  dry  heart  like  rain? 
Which  has  not  cried  to  sunk,  self-weary  man — 

Thou  must  be  born  again! 

CJiildren  of  men!  Not  that  your  age  excel 
In  pride  of  life  the  ages  of  your  sires, 

But  that  ye  think  clear,  feel  deep,  bear  fruit  well. 
The  Friend  of  man  desires. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


St.  Nicholas  for  July  contains  an  informing  article 
on  Alfred  Nobel  and  his  prizes  for  the  promotion  of 
peace.  This  inventor  of  dynamite,  heart  broken  over 
his  disappointment  when  he  found  that  his  fearfully 
intensified  instruments  of  destruction,  instead  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  war,  only  increased  the  cost  of  arma- 
ment, acting  on  the  suggestion  of  his  secretary,  the 
Baroness  von  Suttner,  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  great 
fortune  for  the  encouragement  of  peace  makers.  The 
story  is  told  so  as  to  interest  children,  but  it  is  equally 
attractive  and  informing  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  children. 


The  thirteen  members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Theological  Department  of  Oberlin  came  from  ten 
different  colleges  and  universities  and  included  repre- 
sentatives from  Albania  and  Japan,  and  Greeks  from 
Turkey-in-Asia.  These  thirteen  are  soon  to  scatter 
literally  in  all  directions, — Japan,  Albania,  South  Da- 
kota, Kansas,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, and  Ontario,  Canada,  are  to  welcome  these  work- 
ers. Surely  Oberlin  is  true  to  its  traditions  as  a  "cos- 
mopolitan seed  sower."  May  it  long  flourish  and  con- 
tinue to  grow.  It  is  a  long  way  from  "Elder  Finney" 
to  President  King,  theologically  speaking,  but  they  are 
brothers  of  the  spirit  in  so  far  as  they  yield  to  the  call 
of  the  spirit  and  are  inspired  with  gospel  purposes  to 
help  and  to  heal. 


Life  publishes  the  following  clause  in  the  pending 
tariff  bill  concerning  millineries : 

Provided,  That  the  importation  of  aigrettes,  egret  plumes 
or  "osprey"  plumes,  and  the  feathers,  quills,  heads,  wings, 
tails,  skins  or  parts  of  skins,  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  or 
manufactured,  and  not  for  scientific  or  educational  purposes, 
is  hereby  prohibited;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
feathers  or  plumes  of  ostriches,  or  to  the  feathers  of  domestic 
fowls  of  any  kind. 


It  comments  upon  the  same  as  follows : 
It  is  intended  to  check  the  "repulsive  and  horrifying 
slaughter  of  valuable  and  beautiful  birds  for  the  feather 
trade,"  and  to  prevent  the  extermination,  now  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding, of  these  birds. 

This  immense  commercialized  wild  bird  slaughter  that  has 
been  going  on  for  years  with  constantly  increasing  thorough- 
ness, serves  no  defensible  purpose.  AH  the  uses  of  ornament 
and  millinery  can  be  served  as  well  by  other  means.  It  must 
stop  pretty  soon  for  lack  of  birds  to  kill,  but  by  checking  it 
in  time  what  birds  are  left  may  be  saved  and  continue  their 
species. 

We  hope  the  clause  may  pass  1 


A  two-thousand  dollar  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  built  for  col- 
ored men,  was  dedicated  in  Chicago  last  Sunday.  It  is 
located  on  the  comer  of  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Wa- 
bash Avenue.  The  dedication  was  unique  in  the  fact 
that  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  the  orator  who  com- 
manded most  attention  and  aroused  most  enthusiasm, 
to  whom  even  Booker  T.  Washington,  has  to  play 
second  fiddle,  was  a  Jew.  One  whom  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
would  not  admit  into  its  councils,  one  excluded  from 
the  voting  membership  of  this  same  organization.  All 
honor  to  the  heart  of  Julius  Rosenwald  for  thus  be- 
friending a  much  suffering,  and  to  this  very  time,  a 
much  neglected  race.  All  honor  to  the  business  sa- 
gacity of  Julius  Rosenwald  that  led  him  to  make  an 
investment  in  a  successful  venture,  to  put  his  money 
where  it  will  undoubtedly  do  good.  But  there  is  an 
inconsistency  here  somewhere,  which  Julius  Rosen- 
wald's  personality,  judgment  and  conscience,  more 
than  his  money,  ought  to  help  correct.  Shame  on  the 
Y,  M.  C.  A.  which  will  much  longer  continue  in  its 
constitution  a  line  of  demarkation  which  in  practice  it 
strives  in  every  way  to  apologize  for,  or  to  evade.  The 
very  Liberals,  the  noh-evangelicals,  which  in  1871 
(was  it?)  at  Portland,  Maine,  it  was  so  anxious  to 
keep  out,  so  determined  to  save  itself  from,  it  now 
courts  persistently  in  every  ingenious  way, — partic- 
ularly fWhen  the  non-evangelical  happens  to  have 
money.  There  is  danger  of  a  fundamental  hypocrisy 
here,  however  unconscious,  on  the  part  of  the  receiver 
and  sometimes  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  Magnificent 
as  is  the  scheme  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  its  modern 
buildings,  it  cannot  hope  to  endure  on  a  sandy  founda- 
tion. All  "Charities"  bread  and  butter  benefactions, 
fresh  air  and  fresh  water  philanthropies,  are  secondary 
to  that  intellectual  integrity  upon  which  alone  abiding 
character  can  be  built. 


The  Kaiser  has  forbidden  the  sale  within  the  em- 
pire of  Lamszus'  "The  Human  Slaughter-House," 
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lest  it  might  depress  the  military  spirit  in  his  realms. 
But  this  same  little  book,  of  which  one  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  in  three  months  in  Germany 
before  it  was  suppressed,  is  still  speeding  on  its  mis- 
sion in  other  countries.  It  has  been  translated  into 
eight  languages,  the  American  edition  in  flaming  red 
color,  with  an  introduction  by  the  English  poet, 
Alfred  Noyes,  is  published  in  New  York  by  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  and  is  obtainable  for  fifty  cents. 
Novicow  in  his  "War  and  Its  Alleged  Benefits,"  and 
David  Starr  Jordan,  in  "Unseen  Empire,"  have  pre- 
sented in  short  meter,  in  volumes  as  small  and  as 
cheap,  the  hard,  economic  facts  in  the  case.  They 
have  argued  against  war,  but  this  German  school- 
master has  simply  told  the  story  of  a  civilian  who 
leaves  his  office  desk,  wife  and  family  and  marches 
out  to  the  present  day  war.  He  has  stripped  the  "field 
of  honor"  of  its  false  glamour,  and  has  represented 
instead  "The  Human  Slaughter-House"  of  modern 
war.  Says  Mr.  Noyes  in  his  brief  introduction :  "It 
will  certainly  be  said  that  this  book  exaggerates  the 
horrors  of  modern  war.  As  certainly  that  is  a  thing 
which  this  book  does  not  do.  .  .  .  For  every  touch  of 
horror  in  its  pages  the  actual  records  of  recent  war- 
fare could  supply  an  obscure  and  bloodstained  mass 
of  detail  which,  if  it  were  once  laid  before  the  public, 
would  put  an  end  to  militarism  in  a  year."  This  book 
has  not  only  been  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Kaiser 
but  the  author  was  removed  from  his  post  as  master 
of  a  public  school,  though,  according  to  The  Literary 
Digest,  he  has  since  been  reinstated.  We  commend 
this  book,  and  the  story  of  its  suppression  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  members  of  the  Navy  League  and  those 
who,  following  their  lead,  hope  to  put  an  end  to  war 
by  multiplying  the  devil-instruments  of  destruction. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  has  tried  to  offer  an 
antidote  to  this  powerful  peace  document  in  a  hand- 
some volume  which  is  described  as  "setting  forth  in 
elegant  phrases  and  glowing  pictures  the  charms  of 
a  soldier's  life."  We  do  not  anticipate  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  this  book  will  be  sold  in 
three  months,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  even  the 
Navy  League  will  want  to  publish  a  cheap  edition  of 
it  for  American  readers. 


Mrs.  Emmons  Crocker  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  read  a 
remarkably  clear  article  on  "Conservation"  before  the 
recent  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  "Council  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Womans  Clubs."  The  article 
is  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration Magazine,  published  at  25  West  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York  City.  Speaking  of  the  use  of  Ni- 
agara Falls  as  a  motive  power  through  joint  agree- 
ment between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  which 
each  government  is  allowed  to  take  twenty  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  she  shows  that  the 


Province  of  Ontario,  which  has  retained  control  of 
the  Canadian  power,  is  enabled  to  sell  electricity  to 
municipalities  at  the  fixed  rate  of  $8  per  horse-power, 
making  millions  of  dollars  profit  at  this  price,  while 
private  corporations,  controlling  power  on  the  United 
States  side,  has  no  fixed  rate,  but  realizes  from  $28 
to  $35  per  horse-power.  She  is  safe  in  the  inference : 
"They  must  have  a  neat  little  sum  to  their  credit  at 
the  end  of  the  year."  She  speaks  of  the  federal  move- 
ment to  protect  migratory  birds,  and  hopes  that  by 
1914  the  killing  of  song  and  insectivorous  birds  will 
be  entirely  prohibited.  "The  McLean- Weeks  Bill"  now 
pending  belongs  to  that  higher  legislation  which  needs 
encouragement.  She  calls  attention  to  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  Japanese  and  other  hunters  upon  living 
albatrosses,  whose  pinions  and  pelts  seem  to  be  cov- 
eted ornaments.  These  poor  birds  are  submitfed  to 
a  season  of  cruel  starvation  before  they  are  murdered 
that  they  may  be  more  readily  skinned.  She  appeals 
to  women  to  pause  when  tempted  to  choose  a  hat  that 
has  cost  a  life,  involve  cruelty  and  a  menace  to  agri- 
culture. 

"Perhaps  the  wing  you  are  pleased  to  think  gives  a  "stylish" 
air  to  your  headgear  was  cut  from  one  of  those  living  alba- 
trosses, or,  maybe  that  "made"  breast  which  you  deem  so 
"chic"  was  fashioned  from  one  of  the  skins  taken  from  the 
starved  body." 

She  calls  upon  the  Federation  to  support  "Schedule 
N"  of  the  Tariff  Act,  which  prohibits,  except  for  sci- 
entific purposes,  the  importation  of  the  feathers  of 
wild  birds  native  to  the  United  States  or  feathers  in- 
distinguishable from  them.  Farther  along  she  dis- 
cusses the  conservation  of  the  rivers.  She  wisely  says: 

"Water  in  the  future  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  national 
assets.  All  progress  requires  power.  Water-power  being 
renewable,  consequently  inexhaustible,  therefore  everlasting, 
will  be  that  on  which  we  shall  have  eventually  to  depend 
for  heating,  lighting,  turning  machinery,  and  for  transporta- 
tion. Electricity  developed  from  water-power  will  in  time 
revolutionize  farm  life,  for  besides  affording  the  farmer  city 
conveniences,  it  will  do  a  large  share  of  his  field  work,  churn 
the  butter,  perform  much  of  the  laundry  work,  wash  the 
dishes,  clean  the  house,  run  the  sewing  machine,  as  well  as 
the  egg  beater  and  the  bread  mixer;  in  fact,  the  possibilities 
of  electricity  (which  can  be  more  cheaply  and  neatly  produced 
from  water  than  in  any  other  way),  even  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  modern  inventions,  are  still  unknown.  The 
whole  population  must  rely  upon  the  farmer  for  its  daily 
bread,  so  as  it  increases,  must  the  husbandman  keep  pace. 
The  better  the  conditions  of  the  farm  the  more  men  and 
women  will  be  attracted  to  country  life,  the  salvation  of  our 
national  prosperity. 

Our  mills,  factories  and  railroads  will  all  one  day  be  run 
by  electricity  generated  by  water-power. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  are  trying  all  kinds  of  tricks 
to  get  possession  of  water-power  sites,  realizing  that  they 
will  exceed  in  value  any  gold  mine  that  was  ever  worked? 
But  being  a  resource  upon  which  all  the  people  will  have  to 
depend,  how  can  anyone  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  in  having 
them  kept  under  government  control,  that  is,  leasing  them 
under  certain  restrictions  and  regulations  to  companies  and 
corporations,  permitting  them  a  generous  interest  on  their 
investments  for  development,  but  not  allowing  them  to  hold 
the  whip  over  the  dependent  public  and  lash  the  people  with 
it  every  time  they  catch  them  in  pressing  need  of  this  essen- 
tial commodity? 

Fellow  women  and  fellow  men,  ponder  the  situation !  And 
when  the  call  comes  for  help,  give  us  your  prompt  and  hearty 
support ! 
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Freedom 


The  orator  this  year  of  the  large  class  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  was  a  woman.  This*  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  in  itself.  Her  theme  as  announced  in  the 
newspapers  was  "New  Interpretations  of  Freedom." 
The  subject  is  a  still  more  significant  fact  and  pro- 
vokes thought.  From  broken  hints  in  the  newspapers, 
we  infer  that  this  young  lady  orator  plead  for  freedom 
from  the  conventions  of  society  and  the  tyrannies  of 
custom;  perhaps,  also,  from  the  slavery  of  forms  and 
the  conservatism  of  creeds,  economic,  political  and 
religious. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  plagiarize  this  graduation 
oration  further  than  to  borrow  the  speaker's  topic  for 
our  editorial  word  for  the  Fourth  of  July  issue  of 
Unity.  The  story  of  the  first  Fourth  of  July  has 
been  often  told,  none  too  often !  The  great  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  has  again  been  read  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  May  the  day  never 
come  when  the  reading  of  it  in  this  republic  of  ours 
will  be  neglected  on  each  recurring  fourth  day  of 
July. 

This  year  there  will  be  special  emphasis  on  the 
second  memorable  Fourth  of  July  in  the  history  of 
the  republic.  Fifty  years  ago,  to  the  day,  Vicksburg, 
as  a  citadel  of  rebellion,  fell,  and  the  Mississippi 
flowed  "unvexed  to  the  sea,"  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Confederacy  received  its  death  dealing  blow  when 
the  advancing  columns  of  Lee  broke  on  the  hills  of 
Gettysburg. 

These  triumphs  at  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  are 
significant.  They  represent  momentous  events,  but 
they  are  only  half  understood  when  regarded  simply 
as  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  republic.  "Th.ey  fought 
and  died  to  save  the  Union !"  is  a  familiar  phrase  that 
falls  glibly  from  the  orator's  lips  on  Memorial  days 
and  Fourth  of  July  occasions,  but  this  tells  but  half 
of  the  story.  The  life  of  the  Union  is  but  an  incident 
in  the  greater  story  of  freedom;  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  was  but  an  episode  in  the  larger  drama  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  mind,  the  freedom  of  the 
soul, — the  struggle  for  which  is  the  story  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  great  to  break  the  fetters  that  bound 
the  limbs  of  men  and  women,  it  is  a  greater  and  far 
more  difficult  thing  to  break  the?  fetters  that  bind  the 
soul ! 

The  Fourth  of  July  will  continue  to  be  a  day  of 
terror,  a  distraction,  a  menace'  to  life  and  limb,  until 
it  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  thought  and  studied  in 
the  light  of  spiritual  emancipation.  Our  colleague, 
Mr.  Gannett,  has  recently  told  in  these  columns  the 
stirring  story  of  Francis  David,  who  three  centuries 
ago  in  Transylvania  enacted  the  logical  prelude  to  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence.  Our  English 
Unitarian  exchanges  have  recently  been  full  of  the 


celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  English  act  of 
Parliament  that  granted  citizens  privilege  to  Unitarians 
by  repealing  the  proviso  in  "The  Trinity  Doctrine  Bill" 
which  had  cut  ofif  the  privilege  of  citizenship  from 
those  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

We  know  of  no  better  theme  for  Fourth  of  July 
meditation  than  the  story  of  Roger  Williams,  one  in 
the  apostolic  succession  of  freedom,  the  great  prophet 
of  liberty,  whose  history  is  inadequately  told  in  this 
week's  pages  of  Unity.  Roger  Williams  is  too  little 
known.  Perhaps  no  name  in  American  history  has 
been  so  neglected  as  his.  If  the  imperfect  sketch 
which  appears  in  these  columns  serves  to  provoke 
further  research  and  call  forth  a  more  critical,  and,  on 
that  account,  a  more  just  estimate  of  his  life's  work, 
we  will  be  content,  feeling  that  we  have  made  not 
an  unworthy  contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the 
great  freedom  festival  for  1913. 


Preaching,  Lay  and  Clerical 


Since  the  events  which  have  led  to  the  resignafion 
of  Prof.  F.  C.  Doan  from  the  Meadville  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Christian  Register  and  Unitarian  Ad- 
vance have  published  from  time  to  time  articles  and 
letters  by  various  persons  on  the  pulpit  and  free 
speech.  Recently  the  discussion  has  taken  a  practical 
turn,  for  the  question  has  been  asked  by  several,  "Can 
we  expect  of  salaried  ministers  anything  more  than 
to  be  mouthpieces  of  those  who  pay  the  salary?  Or 
can  a  salaried  minister  who  is  progressive  and  inde- 
pendent expect  to  retain  his  position?" 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  merits  of  this 
discussion  except  to  point  out  that  the  subject  is  im- 
portant enough  to  be  occupying  minds  not  only  in 
America  but  in  England.  In  the  Christian  Common- 
wealth (February  12,  1913,  p.  364)  the  writer  of  an 
article  on  "Why  the  Churches  Fail,"  says : 

I  would  eliminate  the  minister's  stipend  altogether;  I 
would  have  hiiii  dependent  upon  charity,  and,  if  he  must 
marry,  would  make  him  ply  a  trade  or  practice  a  profession. 
Most  ministers  live  long  enough  to  know  that  they  are  ham- 
pered in  the  handling  of  the  Word  of  Life  by  their  stipend. 
Usually  we  find  it  out  too  late,  when  we  have  already  ac- 
cepted incumbrances  and  responsibilities  which  we  cannot  re- 
pudiate ;  but  most  of  us  do  find  out  that  we  should  be  ten 
times  stronger  if  we  were  poor;  ten  times  more  independent, 
too,  and  correspondingly  more  effective. 

To  those  engaged  in  destructive  criticism  such  pas- 
sages as  the  foregoing  are  eagerly  sought.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  discouraging  of 
clerical  preaching  has  for  its  corollary  the  encourag- 
ing of  lay  preaching.  In  most  apparently  destructive 
criticism  building  and  tearing  down  are  simultaneous 
processes. 

University  of  Wisconsin.         Percy  M.  Dawson. 


Books,  we  know. 

Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good ; 

Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

— Wordsworth. 
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THE  PULPIT 

Roger  Williams,  the  Father  of  Religious 
Liberty  in  America 

A  Sermon  by 
JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 
Minister  of  All  Souls  Church 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE.  CHICAGO 

There  is  no  other  name  in  American  annals  so  neg- 
lected as  that  of  Roger  Williams.  The  place  and  date 
of  his  birth  as  well  as  the  date  of  his  death  are  mat- 
ters of  conjecture.  American  writers,  wh.en  they  con- 
cern themselves  with  him  at  all,  are  prone  to  reflect 
his  controversial,  political  and  diplomatic  conten- 
tions, while  his  tireless  energy,  gentle  spirit  and  in- 
spiring personality  are  left  to  be  matters  of  conjec- 
ture. John  Fiske  speaks  of  him  thus : 

A  learned,  quick-witted,  pugnacious  Welshman,  over- 
fond  of  logical  subtleties,  who  delighted  in  controversies; 
there  was  scarcely  any  subject  about  which  he  did  not 
wrangle,  from  the  sinfulness  of  persecution  to  the  propriety 
of  women  wearing  veils  in  church.  Yet  with  all  this  love  of 
controversy,  there  perhaps  has  never  lived  a  more  gentle  and 
kindly  soul.  Within  five  years  from  the  settlement  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, this  young  preacher  had  announced  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty  with  a  clearness  of  insight  quite 
remarkable  in  that  age. 

Whether  he  was  the  son  of  a  Welshman  living  in 
Gwinear  in  Cornwall,  to  whom  the  parish  register 
affixes  the  name  "gentleman,"  or  whether  he  was  the 
son  of  James  Williams,  a  Welsh  tailor  in  London, 
whose  wife's  name  was  "Alice,"  is  a  matter  about 
which  biographers  disagree,  the  latest  authorities 
leaning  to  the  London  tailor  paternity,  and  fixing  the 
birth  year  at  1607. 

The  first  real  glimpse  we  have  of  him  is  in  a  note 
of  Mrs.  Sadlier,  daughter  of  the  learned  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  wrote : 

Roger  Williams  as  a  youth  was  wont  to  take  down  in 
shorthand  the  sermons  and  speeches  in  the  Star  Chamber 
and  present  them  to  my  dear  father,  who,  seeing  so  hopeful 
a  youth,  took  such  a  liking  to  him  that  he  sent  him  into 
Sutton's  Hospital,  and  he  was  the  second  that  was  placed 
there. 

This  "Sutton's  Hospital"  came  to  be  the  famous 
"Charter  House,"  which  down  to  this  day  has  been 
an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  a  stimulating  school  for 
the  young.  Sutton  was  one  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  It  was  he  who  prayed: 

Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  a  large  and  liberal  estate;  give 
me  also  a  heart  to  make  use  thereof. 

With  his  wealth  he  purchased  for  thirteen  thou- 
sand pounds  the  Charter  House  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  which  he  dedicated  as  a  shelter  to  eighty 
aged  people  and  a  school  for  forty-four  boys.  On  the 
walls  of  this  Charter  House  School,  placed  there  by 
an  American  citizen,  is  now  to  be  seen  a  white  marble 
tablet  framed  in  yellow  marble,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

tlje  founHer  of  Kl)ote  JalanU,  tl)c  man  to!)o  tolrrateli 
all  relteiouii  fattl)0,  in  an  intolerafile  age,  etuDieD 

After  completing  his  preliminary  studies  there  he 
seems  to  have  entered  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1624;  where  specimens  of  his  handwriting  are  still 
found.  After  his  graduation  he  probably  commenced 
to  study  law  under  Judge  Coke,  but,  as  he  himself 
says  in  one  of  his  books : 


From  my  childhood,  the  Father  of  lights  and  mercies 
touched  my  soul  with  a  love  for  himself  to  his  only  begot- 
ten son,  the  true  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  his  holy  scripture. 

And  so  he  turned  from  law  to  take  up  the  more 
attractive  study  of  theology.  The  spirit  of  protest 
was  upon  him  from  the  start.  His  ministry  must 
necessarily  be  a  free  one,  so  on  December  1,  1630,  he 
took  his  young  bride,  Mary,  and  sailed  away  on  the 
ship  Lyons  from  the  port  of  Bristol  for  the  chances 
which  the  New  World  offered  for  usefulness.  Sixty- 
five  days  measured  the  tempestuous  voyage,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  landed  at  Boston.  Governor  Win- 
throp  pronounced  him  a  "Godly  minister."  Opportu- 
nity was  promptly  given  him  to  enter  upon  his  chosen 
work  in  the  new  settlement  of  Boston,  but  he  declined 
because  they  were  not  "Separated,"  as  the  Pilgrims 
were  who  settled  at  Plymouth,  i.  e.,  they  were  simply 
"Non-conforming  Episcopalians ;"  they  still  claimed 
the  right  to  discipline  spiritual  as  well  as  civic  mis- 
demeanors. 

Williams  from  the  start  denied  the  power  of  civil 
magistrates  to  punish  for  violations  of  the  "First 
Table  of  the  Law," — the  table  of  piety, — man's  rela- 
tions to  his  God.  But  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  invited 
again  to  become  "assistant  teacher"  in  Salem.  This 
he  accepted,  though  the  general  court  of  the  Boston 
Colony  remonstrated.  The  relations  evidently  proved 
uncongenial,  and  a  few  months  later  he  removed  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Governor 
Bradford,  who  wrote: 

He  was  freely  entertained  according  to  our  poor  ability, 
and  he  exercised  his  gifts  among  us;  and  after  some  time 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  and  his  teachings 
well  approved. 

Here  he  labored  for  two  years,  supporting  himself 
by  manual  toil  during  the  week  and  teaching  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  on  Sunday.  Governor  Winthrop  visiting 
the  colony  from  the  Boston  church,  writes  in  his 
diary : 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  according  to  their 
custom,  propounded-  a  question,  to  which  the  pastor,  Mr. 
Smith,  spake  briefly;  then  Mr.  Williams  prophesied,  and 
after,  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  spake  to  the  question ;  after 
liim,  the  Elder,  then  some  two  or  three  more  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  then  the  Elder  desired  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Mr.  Wilson  to  speak  to  it,  which  they  did. 

This  ecclesiastical  freedom,  this  persistent  teaching 
of  the  principle  of  soul-liberty  filled  the  Elder  Brew- 
ster with  anxiety,  and  when  a  call  came  from  Salem 
again,  begging  Williams  to  return,  h.e  advised  the 
church  to  demit  him.  In  the  later  controversy  John 
Cotton,  Williams'  great  antagonist,  remembered  that 
"Elder  Brewster  warned  the  whole  church  of  the  dan-j, 
ger  of  his  spirit." 

Quietly,  and  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself  and 
his  neighbors,  during  this  two  years  stay  at  Plymouth, 
Mr.  Williams  was  fittihg  himself  for  a  ministry  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  ministry  of  liberty,  in  the 
interest  of  which  he  crossed  the  seas,  namely,  the 
ministry  of  Peace.  He  mingled  with,  the  Indian  chiefs 
in  the  neighborhood;  with  theih  he  exchanged  the 
most  valuable  of  human  products,  an  exchange  of 
which  only  scholars  and  men  endowed  with  high  schol- 
arly instincts  and  ambitions  are  capable — an  exchange 
of  language.  Williams  taught  the  Indians  English 
and  the  principles  of  Christianity,  they  taught  him 
the  speech  of  the  Red  Man,  and,  necessarily  at  the 
same  time,  revealed  to  him  the  spirit  of  the  Red  Man. 
All  through  the  remainder  of  his  life — forty  years  or 
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more — he  was  the  interpreter  of  the  Indians,  the  go- 
between  and  peace-maker  between  the  natives  and 
the  white  intruders.  "My  soul's  desire  was  to  do  the 
natives  good,"  he  said.  Massasoit  was  his  friend,  and 
his  son,  Philip,  was  Williams'  pupil.  In  another  letter 
he  wrote: 

God  was  pleased  to  give  us  a  painful  patient  spirit  to 
lodge  with  them  in  their  filthy  smoky  holes  (even  while  I 
lived  at  Plymouth  and  Salem)  to  gain  their  tongue. 

In  1633  the  young  minister  with  his  wife  and  their 
first-born,  Mary  the  second,  ventured  again  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bay,  and  took  up  the  work  of 
a  teacher  in  Salem.  But  the  Boston  ministers  were 
vigilant  from  the  start.  The  ministers'  meeting,  held 
from  house  to  house,  objected  to  his  presence.  He 
denied  the  adequacy  of  the  English  title  to  lands  and 
claimed  that  the  Indians  had  rights  which  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  and  he  always  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the  senior  pastor  of  Salem 
died,  but  the  magistrates  protested  against  the  install- 
ing of  Roger  Williams  into  the  full  pastorate.  There 
were  controversies  about  the  right  of  women  to  wear 
veils  in  churches.  Governor  Endicott  cut  the  cross 
out  of  the  English  standard  because  it  "was  a  symbol 
of  popery,"  and  the  loyal  Englishmen  charged  it  to 
the  influence  of  the  new  minister. 

Things  grew  rapidly  worse.  In  July,  1656,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Boston  to  answer  charges  before  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  He  was  accused  of  teaching  that  magis- 
trates ought  not  to  punish  a  breach  of  the  first  table 
except  when  it  occasioned  a  disturbance  of  the  civil 
peace ;  that  the  church,  had  no  right  to  impose  an 
oath  on  an  unbeliever ;  that  a  man  need  not  pray  with 
such,  and  that  the  prayer  at  the  sacrament  or  after 
meat  must  not  be  enforced  by  the  magistrates.  These 
only  supported  and  re-enforced  the  main  charge,  viz., 
that  Williams  maintained  that  civil  magistrates  might 
not  intermeddle  even  to  stop  a  church  from  heresy 
and  apostasy. 

Williams'  defence  was  that  none  of  his  teachings 
"led  to  a  breach  of  holy  or  civil  peace,  of  which,  I 
have  ever  desired  to  be  unfeignedly  tender." 

The  trial,  like  most  ecclesiastical  trials,  seemed  to 
go  all  one  way.  A  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  was  chosen  to 
dispute  with  him,  but  Governor  Winthrop  in  his  diary 
says : 

He  could  not  reduce  him  from  any  of  his  errors.  So, 
the  next  morning,  the  Court  sentenced  him  to  depart  out  of 
our  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks,  all  the  ministers  save  one, 
approving  the  sentence. 

On  his  return  to  Salem  he  found  his  own  church 
disclaiming  responsibility  for  their  beloved  pastor,  and 
acknowledging  their  fault  in  having  joined  with  him. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  Mr.  Williams  shall 
depart  out  of  this  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks  now  next 
ensuing,  which,  if  he  neglects  to  perform,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Governor  and  two  of  the  magistrates  to  send  him 
to  some  place  out  of  this  jurisdiction,  not  to  return  any 
more  without  license  from  the  Court. 

So  ran  the  sentence.  The  magistrates  grew  anxious 
even  under  the  six  weeks  leniency ;  they  were  afraid 
of  his  power;  they  were  afraid  he  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  expressed  purpose  of  "establishing  an 
independent  community  where  all  men  may  walk  as 
their  conscience  persuades  them,  every  one  in  the 
name  of  God."  So  they  sent  a  sloop  to  Salem,  or- 
dering the  captain  to  apprehend  Williams  and  carry 


him  on  board  a  ship  about  to  sail  to  England.  Th.e 
captain  found  the  wife  and  children  but  the  minister 
had  departed  three  days  before.  He  had  "a  friend  at 
court"  in  Governor  Winthrop,  who  apparently  was 
ashamed  of  the  precipitancy  and  narrowness  of  his 
clerical  colleagues  and  had  advised  Roger  Williams 
to  retire  promptly.  Of  Governor  Winthrop,  years 
afterwards,  Williams  wrote :  "Though  he  was  carried 
with  the  stream  for  my  banishment,  he  tenderly  loved 
me  to  his  last  breath.." 

Thus  it  was  that  in  mid-winter,  January,  1636,  this 
apostel  of  religious  liberty  secretly  departed  from  Sa- 
lem, leaving  behind  his  wife  and  children.  He  sailed 
away,  according  to  the  advice  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
to  the  Indians  on  Narragansett  Bay,  where  he  would 
be  beyond  English  claims  and  patents.  His  own  ac- 
count of  it  runs  as  follows: 

I  steered  my  course  from  Salem — though  in  winter  snow, 
which  I  feel  yet — unto  these  parts,  wherein  I  may  say  Peniel, 
that  is,  I  have  seen  the  face  of  God.  I  first  pitched,  and  then 
began  to  build  and  plant  at  Seehonk,  now  Rehoboth;  but  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  ancient  friend,  Mr.  Winslow,  then 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  professing  his  own  and  others'  love 
and  respect  to  me,  yet  lovingly  advising  me,  since  I  was  fallen 
into  the  edge  of  their  bounds,  and  they  were  loth  to  dis- 
please the  Bay,  to  remove  but  to  the  other  side  of  the  water; 
and  then  he  said  I  had  the  country  free  before  me,  and 
might  be  as  free  as  themselves,  and  we  should  be  loving 
neighbors  together.  These  were  the  joint  understandings  of 
these  two  wise  and  eminently  Christian  Governors,  and  oth- 
ers, in  their  day,  together  with  their  counsel  and  advice  as 
to  the  freedom  and  vacancy  of  this  place,  which  in  this  re- 
spect and  many  other  providences  of  the  Most  Holy  and 
Only  Wise,  I  called  Providence. 

The  voyage  ended,  he  had  the  bitterness  of  expos- 
ure on  land;  "fourteen  weeks  in  bitter  winter  season, 
without  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean,"  is 
his  own  phrase.  He  found  his  only  shelter  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  whose  language  he  had  mastered 
for  a  purpose  higher  than  he  could  have  dreamed  of. 

Finally  the  landing  was  made  on  Rhode  Island,  to 
which  spot,  he  says,  "In  gratitude  to  God's  merciful 
providence  to  me  in  my  distress,  I  gave  the  name  of 
Providence." 

The  story  of  Roger  Williams  henceforth  is  the  story 
of  the  planting  of  the  first  commonwealth  in  history, 
into  the  fundamental  constitution  of  which  was  incor- 
porated an  unequivocal  guarantee  of  religious  liberty. 
From  Constantine  to  Williams  the  church,  everywhere 
and  always,  dominated  th.e  state ;  the  priests  more  or 
less  directly  always  claimed  to  be  the  arbiters  of  the 
civic  and  physical  interests  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
destinies  of  men. 

Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  well  called  the  Father 
of  Civil  Liberty,  but  great  as  was  his  work,  it  was 
neither  so  unique  nor  so  difficult  a  task  as  that  which, 
this  still  unappreciated  Welshman  accomplished  in  the 
wilds  of  Rhode  Island.  The  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  work  accomplished  cannot  be  appreciated  until 
the  spirit  of  the  Puritans,  of  which  he  was  one,  and 
with  which  he  contended,  is  closely  studied. 

The  religious  traditions  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  northern  states,  have  lumped 
New  England  into  one  estimate  and  one  movement. 
The  Puritans  have  been  studied  in  bulk,  as  though 
they  were  a  coherent  and  consistent  body  moving  for- 
ward with  one  spirit  and  for  one  end  and  that  end 
the  establishing  of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  Nothing 
is  further  from  the  truth.  There  is  good  history  back 
of  the  pleasantry  which  says  that  the  Puritans  sought 
the  western  shore  that  they  might  enjoy  the  privilege 
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of  worshiping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience,  and  the  further  privilege  of  making 
all  others  worship  in  the  same  way. 

John  Fiske  puts  into  the  mouth,  of  Governor  Win- 
throp,  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  the  Massachusetts 
men,  as  the  substance  of  his  teaching  on  this  matter, 
the  words: 

We  believe  it  to  be  important  that  the  members  of  a 
Christian  commonwealth  should  all  hold  the  same  opinions 
regarding  essentials,  and  of  course  it  is  for  us  to  determine 
what  are  essentials.  If  people  who  have  come  here  with 
us  hold  different  views,  they  have  made  a  great  mistake 
and  had  better  go  back  to  England.  But  if,  holding  differ- 
ent views,  they  still  wish  to  remain  in  America,  let  them 
leave  us  in  peace,  and  going  elsewhere,  found  communities 
according  to  their  conceptions  of  what  is  best.  We  do  not 
wish  to  quarrel  with  them,  but  we  will  tell  them  plainly  that 
they  cannot  stay  here. 

And  this  is  literally  what  they  undertook  to  do. 
The  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  is  but  one  of  a 
series  of  such  acts.  The  brilliant,  noble  Harry  Vane 
arrived  in  Boston  three  months  before  Williams  had 
to  fly.  Though  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  he  was 
of  such  brilliant  powers  that  he  was  made  Governor 
of  Massachusetts ;  but  the  spirit  was  too  intolerant, 
the  air  too  dogmatic  for  him  to  stay,  and  in  a  little 
over  two  years  he  went  back  to  England  to  a  larger 
career  and  to  a  tragic  death  for  truth's  sake. 

Next  year  came  Anne  Hutchinson,  that  brilliant 
woman  who  preached  transcendentalism  before  the 
Transcendentalists,  the  first  woman's  club  woman  in 
the  United  States ;  a  woman  who  was  heard  in  the 
pulpit  and  had  a  growing  following,  but  she  could  not 
stay.  She  and  her  band  of  followers  had  to  go,  and 
they  turned  their  faces  towards  the  more  hospitable 
Rhode  Island.  Eventually  she  gave  up  her  life  to  the 
Indians'  tomahawk  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York. 

The  persecuted  Quakers  of  course  were  drawn  to 
Boston,  but  when  Anne  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher  of 
this  fellowship  landed  from  Barbadoes  on  a  bright 
May  morning  in  1656,  they  were  promptly  locked  up 
in  jail  lest  they  might  proclaim  their  heresies  to  the 
crowd  that  with  pious  curiosity  gathered  around  them ; 
a  council  pronounced  their  doctrines  blasphemous ; 
their  books  were  burned  and  they  themselves,  John 
Fiske  says,  half  starved  for  five  months  until  the  ship 
they  had  come  in  was  ready  to  return  to  Barbadoes. 
Later  these  Quaker  missionaries  found  the  Moham- 
medans of  Turkey  more  tolerant  than  the  Puritans 
of  Massachusetts. 

Following  these  two  women  came  eight  Quakers 
from  London.  They  were  promptly  arrested  and  laws 
were  passed  against  them.  The  penalties  of  these  laws 
were  cumulative ;  this  is  the  series :  Flogging,  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor,  cutting  ol¥  the  ears,  and 
for  a  third  offense  the  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron. 
Finally,  in  1658,  capital  punishment  was  recommended. 
Next  year  three  men  and  one  woman  were  hung. 
This  was  going  farther  than  England  ever  carried  its 
persecution  of  the  Quakers. 

No  man  could  dissent  more  heartily  from  the 
Quaker  doctrine  than  Roger  Williams.  Perhaps  he 
never  came  so  near  the  intolerant  spirit  as  in  the 
book  entitled,  "George  Fox  Dig'd  out  of  His  Bur- 
rowes."  And  George  Fox  never  came  so  near  dealing 
in  venom  as  in  his  reply  entitled  "A  New  England 
Fire-Brand  Quenched."  And  still  the  Rhode  Island 
colony  not  only  refused  to  join  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Confederacy  in  a  movement  to  keep  out  the 


Quakers,  but  it  welcomed  them  in  spite  of  their  views. 
When  George  Fox  first  visited  this  country  he  did 
not  dare  go  farther  north  than  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  was  sheltered  notwithstanding  his 
teachings.  Hither  Williams  went  to  hold  high  debate 
with  Fox  but  not  to  suppress  him.  The  Providence 
preacher  made  the  journey  of  thirty  miles  in  his  own 
rowboat,  he  himself  working  the  oars. 

As  with  the  Quakers,  so  with  the  Jews.  Williams 
plead  their  cause  with  the  powers  in  England,  and 
the  hunted  children  of  Israel  found  shelter  in  New- 
port, where  the  lonely  graves  of  the  exiled  commu- 
nity, centuries  later,  moved  Longfellow  to  sing  that 
pathetic  song  of  toleration : 

How  strange  it  seems!  These  Hebrews  in  their  graves, 
Close  by  the  street  of  this  fair  seaport  town. 

Silent  beside  the  never-silent  waves, 

At  rest  in  all  this  moving  up  and  down ! 

How  came  they  here?  What  burst  of  Christian  hate. 

What  persecution,  merciless  and  blind, 
Drove  o'er  the  sea — that  desert  desolate — 

These  Ishmaels  and  Hagars  of  mankind? 

Pride  and  humiliation  hand  in  hand 

Walked  with  them  through  the  world  wher'er  they  went; 
Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the  sand. 

And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent. 

Twice  at  least  during  his  lifetime  Roger  Williams 
returned  to  England  in  the  interest  of  the  new  com- 
munity. The  first  time  he  had  to  sail  from  Manhat- 
tan, the  New  York,  to  be,  for  he  was  an  exile  from 
Boston.  Once  his  stay  abroad  was  nearly  three  years 
in  duration,  during  which  time  he  was  deep  in  the 
politics  of  the  Protectorate,  a  helper  of  Cromwell  and 
an  intimate  of  his  secretary,  "Mr.  Milton,"  to  whom 
he  taught  Dutch.  During  this  time  he  was  active  in 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  by  importing 
wood  fuel  into  London. 

American  historians  have  had  so  much  to  do  in  se- 
curing for  the  Puritan  becoming  respect;  in  exploit- 
ing the  valor  and  the  vigor  of  the  stock  that  peopled 
Massachusetts  and  its  overflowing  colonies,  that  they 
have  done  but  scant  justice  to  that  benignant,  amelio- 
rating power  represented  by  Roger  Williams.  He 
came  to  reform  the  reformers,  of  whom  Hawthorne 
said:  "Let  us  thank  God  for  having  given  us  such 
ancestors ;  and  let  each  successive  generation  thank 
him  not  less  fervently  for  being  one  step  further  from 
them  in  the  march  of  ages." 

Williams  had  much  fighting  to  do.  The  titles  of 
his  books  suggest  controversy:  "The  Bloudy  Tenant 
of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience ;  A  Dialogue 
Between  Truth  and  Peace,"  which  a  Presbyterian 
House  of  Commons  caused  to  be  burned  in  England, 
is  his  most  noted  work.  To  this  John  Cotton  wrote 
a  reply  entitled  "Bloudy  Tenant  Washed  and  Made 
White  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb."  In  due  time  came 
the  rejoinder  from  Williams,  "The  Bloudy  Tenant 
yet  more  Bloudy  by  Mr.  Cotton's  Attempt  to  Wash 
it  White  in  the  Bloud  of  the  Lamb." 

But  liberty  and  the  love  of  liberty  breeds  tender- 
ness, not  violence.  Governor  Winthrop  wrote  to  him, 
"We  have  taxed  your  patience  often  but  never  ex- 
hausted it."  His  latest  biographer — so  far  as  I  know 
— Oscar  S.  Straus,  says:  "In  no  act  of  his  life  is  a 
spirit  of  selfishness  disclosed."  And  again,  "His  pa- 
triotism was  never  dimmed  by  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
of  self  interest."  He  plead  with  Massachusetts  against 
selling  liquor  to  the  Indians.   Says  his  biographer: 
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"However  pugnacious,  he  held  his  colony  with  a  firm 
hand  and  a  wise  head."  He  ever  preferred  to  be  the 
power  behind  the  throne  to  being  the  power  on  the 
throne.  . 

When  the  Indians  at  last  were  nagged  into  violence 
and  did  invade  Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams,  un- 
armed save  with  his  staff,  went  out  to  meet  them.  He 
^iled  to  turn  them  back,  but  they  said,  "We  will  not 
mirt  you.  Brother  Williams." 

This  accomplished  linguist,  the  master  of  seven  lan- 
guages, spent  his  seventy  and  more  years  in  unceas- 
ing toil,  much  of  the  time  earning  his  bread  by  man- 
ual labor.  He  alludes  to  a  sacrifice  of  interest  by  his 
refusing  to  kiss  the  Bible  when  taking  an  oath  in 
England,  but  furnishes  no  particulars.  Here  is  a  man 
who  kindled  the  spirit  of  liberty  but  never  lit  the  fires 
of  persecution. 

Roger  Williams  is  generally  claimed  by  the  Bap- 
tists. They  are  fond  of  conjuring  by  his  name  to  this 
day.  He  did  yield  to  the  rite  of  immersion  and  admin- 
ister it  to  others  when  the  Baptists  were  spoken  ill  of, 
but  he  seems  to  have  retained  his  connection  with  the 
church  but  for  a  few  months.  His  theological  writings 
have  been  most  in  evidence,  but  they  do  not  ade- 
quately represent  the  deep  currents  that  must  have 
flowed  through  such  a  life.  During  his  first  voyage 
back  to  England  he  wrote  a  "Key  Into  the  Language 
of  the  Indians  of  America,"  and  later  in  life^  under 
the  guise  of  a  series  of  letters  to  his  wife,  he  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life 
and  Health,"  in  which  work  one  will  probably  find 
the  truer  because  the  deeper  interpretations  of  his  life. 
His  letter  in  this  book  on  "The  Shadow  of  Death"  is 
pervaded  with  what  we  in  these  days  boastingly  call 
the  "new  thoughts  of  death."  Here  are  sample  sen- 
tences : 

How  contented  should  we  be  with  any  pittance,  any 
allowance  of  bread,  of  clothes,  of  friendship,  of  respect,  etc. ! 

How  thankful  unto  God,  unto  man,  should  we  poor 
strangers  be  for  the  last  crumb,  or  drop,  we  are  but  strangers 
in  an  inn,  but  passengers  in  a  ship;  and  though  we  dream  of 
long  summer  days,  yet  our  very  life  and  being  is  but  a  swift 
short  passage  from  the  bank  of  time  to  the  other  side  or 
bank  of  a  doleful  eternity! 

How  quietly,  without  the  swellings  of  revenge  and  wrath, 
should  we  bear  the  daily  injuries,  reproaches,  persecutings, 
etc.,  from  the  hands  of  man,  who  pass  away  and  wither, 
it  may  be  before  night,  like  grass  or  as  the  smoke  on  the 
chimney's  top,  and  their  love  and  hatred  shall  quickly  perish ! 

These  are  the  things  that  made  him  so  regardless  of 
temporal  consequences,  that  gave  him  his  unruffled 
serenity  and  made  him  so  ready  to  die  when  the  time 
came. 

I  believe  that  Roger  Williams  has  not  yet  found  a 
place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  that  is  being  reared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  He  is  seldom  held  up  as  an 
ideal  to  youth ;  he  does  not  enter  to  any  extent  into 
the  category  of  the  political  orator  or  religious  leader, 
but  his  day  is  surely  coming. 

The  first  compact  of  the  little  band  of  exiles  on 
the  hill  slopes  of  Providence  carried  thirteen  signa- 
tures, five  of  which  were  made  with  an  "X."  It  is  out 
of  such  humble  material  that  the  foundation  was  laid 
of  the  first  free  state.  Williams'  first-born  son  was 
probably  the  first  white  child  born  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  last  charter  he  obtained  from  Charles  II,  after 
the  Restoration,  was  so  wisely  drawn,  liberty  was  so 
securely  vouchsafed,  that  it  served  the  commonwealth 
of  Rhode  Island  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years. 


It  was  not  changed  until  1843,  and  it  would  still 
be  a  fair  model  for  a  new  state. 

When  the  modern  spirit  of  commercialism  was  an- 
ticipated in  his  day  and  the  residents  began  to  clamor 
for  a  division  of  the  common  lands,  Roger  Williams, 
ever  vigilant  for  the  spirit,  reminded  the  settlers  of 
the  cause  which  brought  them  hither.  He  says: 

All  experience  tells  us  that  public  peace  and  love  is 
better  than  abundance  of  corn  and  cattle.  I  have  one  only 
motion  and  petition,  which  I  earnestly  pray  the  town  to  lay 
at  heart,  as  ever  they  look  for  a  blessing  from  God  on  the 
town,  on  your  families,  your  corn  and  cattle,  and  your  chil- 
dren after  you;  it  is  this,  that  after  you  have  got  over  the 
black  brook  of  some  soul  bondage  yourselves,  you  tear  not 
down  the  bridge  after  you,  by  leaving  no  small  pittance  for 
distressed  so^ls  that  may  come  after  you. 

Alas !  how  many  bridges  of  this  kind  have  been 
torn  down  since  his  day.  What  selfish  snarling  have  we 
heard  from  would-be  patriotic  lips  about  the  "Burden 
of  America,"  "Illiterate  Immigrants,"  the  "Scum  of 
Europe,"  etc.,  mindless  of  the  fact  that  not  only 
America's  glory  lies  in  its  being  the  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  the  world,  but  its  strength  has  come  from 
the  very  same  fact.  What  man  of  New  England  has 
done  more  toward  making  America  strong  as  well  as 
noble  than  Roger  Williams,  the  first  advocate  of  re- 
ligious liberty  in  the  land  and  one  of  the  earliest  advo- 
cates of  such  liberty  in  the  world's  history. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  life  of  this  man  should 
attract  a  scholarly  Jew,  modernized  by  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  bigotry,  humanized  by  unspeakable  wrongs 
peipetrated  on  his  race.  It  is  creditable  to  the  race, 
to  America  and  to  Oscar  Straus,  the  busy  man  of 
affairs,  that  he  should  turn  aside  and  give  us  such  a 
life  of  such  a  man.  But  it  is  exceedingly  surprising 
that  this  great  missionary  of  a  great  world  shaping 
cause,  should  be  so  neglected  by  his  own  immediate 
spiritual  descendants.  What  fog  dimmed  the  eyes  of 
the  great  prophets  of  New  England  that  they  did  not 
recognize  in  this  great  man  their  immediate  predeces- 
sor and  forerunner?  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
astounding  fact  that  in  the  general  index  of  the  defini- 
tive editions  of  the  writings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
and  Theodore  Parker,  the  name  of  Roger  Williams, 
their  spiritual  father,  does  not  appear.  As  sad  and 
surprising  is  the  fact  that  judged  by  the  titles  of  their 
collected  works,  the  same  is  true  of  the  major  bards 
of  America,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Whit- 
tier. 

Roger  Williams  is  not  sufficiently  honored.  We 
have  not  yet  risen  to  an  appreciation  of  the  message 
he  so  generously  gave  his  life  to  promulgate.  Roger 
Williams'  successors  are  not  to  be  enumerated  by  the 
statistics  of  the  Baptist  Church ;  he  is  not  represented 
by  those  who  today  hold  his  theological  opinions  or 
reflect  his  biblical  interpretations.  His  successors  are 
represented  by  the  still  meager  but  always  heroic 
line  of  heretics, — the  Ballous,  the  Channings,  the 
Bushnells,  the  Beechers,  the  Parkers,  and  those  who 
today  hold  theological  opinions  secondary  to  relig- 
ious hospitality  and  ethical  earnestness.  Religious 
liberty  is  not  secured  by  state  enactments ;  the  menace 
of  religious  liberty  is  not  simply  the  jail  and  the 
sheriff,  but  the  ostracising  spirit  of  the  community; 
the  intimidating  power  of  society ;  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority;  the  spirit  of  the  heresy-hunter;  the  hard 
literalism  of  those  who  still  summon  living  teachers 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  dead  letter. 
The  story  of  Rhode  Island  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
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appreciated.  The  spirit  of  toleration  is  not  adequately 
expressed  for  the  twentieth  century  until  it  is  changed 
into  a  spirit  of  appreciation,  of  sympathy,  of  co-op- 
eration. Would  we  understand  Roger  WilHams,  we 
must  enter  into  joyfoul  comradeship  with  those  who 
differ  from  us.  He  demonstrated  that  religion  could 
survive,  independent  of  state  enactment.  It  is  for  us 
to  demonstrate  that  religion  can  survive  independent 
of  ecclesiastical  enactments ;  that  the  unit  of  religion 
is  the  soul  of  man,  and  not  the  church,  the  creed,  the 
cult,  or  the  race.  "Soul-liberty"  was  his  phrase;  it  is 
our  phrase.  Service  and  co-operation  was  his  method ; 
it  must  be  our  method. 

Tested  by  this  standard,  Roger  Williams  is  a  neg- 
lected hero ;  his  day  has  not  yet  fully  arrived.  May 
we  help  bring  it. 


SOUL 

Man's  possibilities  of  soul  are  not  yet  apprehended, 
even  dimly, — much  less  understood.  The  task  of  ap- 
prehending such  possibilities  is  one  the  world  may, 
shortly,  have  time  to  undertake.  Let  it  once  settle  its 
social  question  right,  then  it  can  attend  to  something 
of  real  religion.  When  men  have  time,  proper  rest  and 
leisure,  freedom  from  the  perpetual  grinding  of  mill- 
stones and  machinery,  just  to  live,  they  will  find  out 
what  living  means — what  religion  might  mean. 

Everything  man  has  gained  of  material  good  he  has 
gained  through  and  by  the  use  of  the  untamed  things 
and  forces  at  his  hand,  bending  them  to  his  pur- 
poses ; — inspired  to  this  by  the  unfolding  spirit  within 
him, — spirit  evolving  he  knows,  even  yet,  not  how  or 
whence,  but  through  use  growing  constantly  to  more 
and  more,  not  only  taming  the  natural  elements,  but 
taming  himself,  and  blossoming  in  the  centuries  even 
into  brotherhood,  art  and  song.  By  and  by  he  shall 
use  spirit  for  something  even  higher — to  find  soul. 

Soul,  as  I  use  the  word,  is  something  more  and 
greater  than  the  "spirit"  by  means  of  which  man  has 
grown  into  material  good.  Spirit  is  of  the  nature  of 
intellect.  Soul — who  shall  define  it?  It  is  self-recog- 
nition ;  it  is  universe  recognition ;  it  is  consciousness 
of  oneness  with  the  Nature  of  Things.  It  is  blessed- 
ness and  peace.  The  world  will  shortly  have  time  for 
its  more  complete  discovery,  its  larger  apprehension. 
In  the  majority  of  men  it  has  yet  to  awake. 

Soul  was  perhaps  coming  to  conscious  recognition 
of  itself,  when  medieval  dogma  put  it  to  sleep.  And 
medieval  conditions  in  religion  still  largely  persist 
today;  the  liturgies,  anthems,  responsive  readings, 
prayers,  because  they  either  mean  nothing  at  all  or 
are  only  archaic  survivals  of  dead  dreams,  weary  and 
palsy  the  spirit  and  hinder  the  struggling  soul  from 
rousing.  What  passes  for  worship  is  mostly  delusion 
• — religious  dry-rot.  Unfortunately  at  the  same  time 
modern  knowledge — science — is  as  yet  too  new  and 
crass  to  take  note  of  soul ;  soul's  awaking  is  thus  still 
further  delayed.  But  its  time  is  near.  What  the  world 
today  most  needs  to  know  is  that  it  has  never  yet  really 
been  religious ;  it  has  only  made  feints  at  it.  Also,  it 
needs  to  know  that  to  be  religious  is  possible  for  it, 
to  its  great  advantage. 

James  H.  West. 


Helps  to  High  Living 

SuK,— The  little  Ought  is  the  Infinite  Ought  there  and  then. 

There  is  no  little  and  big  in  Ought  any  more  than 

there  is  little  and  big  in  gravitation. 
MoN. — Ever  a  new  ideal  rises  in  the  soul,  as  an  old  ideal 

is  organized  into  character. 
TuES. — The  one  way  to  realize  the  ideal — is  loyalty  to  the 

seen  Right  of  the  moment. 
Wed. — As  long  as  conscience  is  living,  and  in  proportion  as 

it  is  vital  and  able  to  ache,  it  binds  to  the  Right. 
Thurs. — Call  it  by  what  name  we  will,  we  depend,  and  can 

depend,  on  an  Infinite  Helpfulness  in  all  our  trying. 
Fri. — Every  day  we  live  we  face  a  world  of 'need  and  tragedy. 

Every  day  our  sympathies  should  lead  us  towards  that 

world  to  serve  it. 
Sat. — It  is  a  simple  fact  that  faith  in  Nature's  goodness 

grows  in  proportion  as  we  are  good  ourselves. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  Religion 
19  12-1913 
Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

XVII. 
ZECHARIAH. 

Text  :  Not  by .  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
spirit,  saith  Jehovah  of  the  hosts. 

\  Zech  iv:6. 

If  the  message  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  is  not  so 
lofty  and  universal  as  that  of  many  of  the  other 
prophets,  their  situation  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
what  we  read  between  the  lines  is  most  fascinating. 
The  lofty  poetry  of  the  "Great  Unknown,"  the  daring 
dreams  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  had  fired  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  regime.  The  Babylonish  Jews  had 
come  back,  to  promote  a  greater  Israel,  a  new  king- 
dom, that  would  more  than  realize  the  dreams  of  the 
olden  times. 

In  this  reconstruction  period  we  have  the  records 
of  three  prophets, — the  last  three  of  the  long  line  of 
prophets, — their  faces  turned  eagerly  toward  the  fu- 
ture with  great  courage  and  great  expectation.  We 
may  group  the  prophets  as  follows : 

8th  Century — Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah. 

7th  Century — Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah. 

6th  Century — Habakkuk,  Ezekiel,  Obadiah,  the 
Great  Unknown,  Joel,  Haggai,  Zechariah. 

5th  Century — Malachi. 

Let  us  stimulate  our  imaginations  by  a  look  down 
the  centuries  from  Hammurabi  and  Moses  through 
the  long  stretches  of  time  in  which  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  Jews  was  slowly  unfolding.  How  long  it  took 
to  produce  this  group  of  peculiarly,  ethically  inspired 
men.  There  is  not  another  spot  in  human  history 
which  presents  an  assemblage  of  witnesses  who  have 
so  crowned  the  subsequent  centuries.  ,The  Greek 
sages  Sokrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  Greek 
poets  yEschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  did  not  put 
the  emphasis  on  the  ethical  as  did  the  Hebrews.  The 
Greeks  were  intensely  enamored  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  world,  in  art,  in  poetry,  as  distinguished  from 
life.  They  did  not  grip  the  fundamental,  ethical 
quality  of  Divinity,  or  the  unity  of  the  universe.  The 
Greek  gods  behaved  shamefully,  they  failed  to  lift 
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the  people  to  ethical  altitudes.  The  minor  Hebrew 
prophets,  on  whom  we  most  easily  turn  our  backs, 
were  those  who  truly  held  the  ethical  thought  of  God, 
and  the  sense  of  "oneness."  The  Hebrews  got  beyond 
the  polytheistic  conception  of  deity  which  obtained 
even  in  Greece. 

So  Zechariah,  inspired  by  the  word  that  had  come 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  tried  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  things  that  his  contemporary  Haggai  did.  He 
tried  to  impress  the  survivors  of  the  old  regime  who 
only  remembered  what  grandfather  said  about  it,  with 
a  sense  of  duty  and  opportunity.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  Haggai  and  Zechariah  is  that  Haggai 
is  terse,  keen  and  scathing,  in  the  teachings,  while 
Zechariah  is  poetic,  figurative  and  symbolic, — just  as 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Whittier  were  burdened  with  the 
same  message  concerning  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
but  one  was  direct  and  didactic,  while  the  other  was 
indirect  and  poetic. 

We  come  upon  two  or  three  very  interesting  things 
here.  The  Angelology  contained  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Bible  springs'up  at  this  time  through  Persian  in- 
fluence. Here  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bible,  chrono- 
logically speaking,  we  come  upon  Satan.  This  is  not 
the  Devil  as  we  conceive  of  him.  The  word  Satan 
means  "Accuser,"  the  detective  of  the  Almighty,  the 
Pinkerton  from  heaven  who  went  round  about  to 
discover  defects.  This  idea  coming  from  Persian 
thought  into  Jewish  literature  we  meet  for  the  first 
time  in  Zechariah.  Later,  it  appears  in  Job. 

There  are  fourteen  chapters  in  this  book,  only  eight 
of  which  are  the  work  of  Zechariah.  Here  again,  as 
we  found  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  last  six  chapters 
have  been  telescoped  into  it ;  they  belong  clearly  to 
another  time  and  are  probably  a  fragment  from  the 
eighth  century.  This  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
idolatry  and  trouble  from  Edom,  which  in  Zechari- 
ah's  time  was  ancient  history.  The  first  eight  chapters 
belong  to  the  sixth  century  and  consist  of  a  series  of 
pictures  or  visions.  Zechariah  was  a  student  of  Eze- 
kiel.  He  caught  Ezekiel's  trick  of  teaching  in  visions 
and  dooms  and  the  book  belongs  in  that  class  of  liter- 
ature called  the  Apocalyptic,  of  which  we,  from  this 
time  on,  shall  hear  much.  The  last  book  in  the  New 
Testament  is  the  most  elaborate  and  fantastic  devel- 
opment of  this  style  of  writing, — Ezekiel  commenced 
it,  Zechariah  continued  it. 

The  Cavalry  figure  in  the  first  vision,  chapter  i  :8-14, 
is  probably  another  echo  from  the  Persians  who  used 
cavalry  largely  in  their  armies.  In  the  third  chapter 
we  come  upon  a  reference  to  the  "Branch,"  in  which 
orthodoxy  sees  a  prophecy  of  the  branch  of  Jesse  that 
bloomed  in  Nazareth  300  years  later,  but  the  student 
sees  that  it  is  clearly  a  reference  to  Zerubbabel,  the 
Prince  of  the  royal  house,  who  worked  with  Joshua, 
the  priest.  In  this  chapter,  too,  is  the  fine  figure  of 
the  golden  candlestick.  Zerubbabel  was  one  of  the 
"olive  trees"  which  furnished  the  oil;  "Not  by  might 
nor  by  power,"  but  by  Jehovah  through  Prince  Ze- 
rubbabel and  Priest  Joshua.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters  continue  with  encouragement  and  exhorta- 
tion. 

The  work  of  elimination  must  be  thorough  if  we 
would  come  to  the  universal  truth  in  these  writings, — 
the  absolute  identity  of  religion  with  character.  The 
fundamental  thing  is  to  behave  yourself,  to  do  right 


in  your  dealings  with  one  another!  This  is  the  mes- 
sage of  Zechariah! 

QUESTIONS  ON  ZECHARIAH. 

1.  What  makes  Zechariah  interesting? 

2.  Group  the  prohpets  in  the  order  of  time. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Greek  sages  and 
poets  and  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  to  their  teaching? 

4.  What  is  the  style  of  literature  to  which  Zechariah 
belongs?  Define  it. 

5.  What  is  the  essential  teaching  of  the  book? 


The  Pest  of  Glory 


What  shall  we  say  of  the  progress  in  the  art  of 
killing  in  these  centuries  of  Christian  civilization? 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1782,  after  the  battle  of 
Martinique,  wrote  thus  of  what  he  elsewhere  called 
the  "Pest  of  Glory" :  "A  young  Angel  of  distinction 
being  sent  down  to  this  world  on  some  business  for 
the  first  time,  had  an  old  courier  spirit  assigned  him 
as  a  guide.  As  they  arrived  over  the  seas  of  Marti- 
nico  in  the  middle  of  the  long  day  of  obstinate  fight 
between  the  fleets  of  Rodney  and  de  Grasse.  When, 
through  the  clouds  of  smoke,  he  saw  the  fire  of  the 
guns,  the  decks  covered  with  mangled  limbs  and  bod- 
ies dead  or  dying,  the  ships  sinking,  burning  or  blown 
into  the  air,  and  the  quantity  of  pain,  misery  and 
destruction  the  crews  yet  alive  were  thus  with  so 
much  eagerness  dealing  around  to  one  another;  he 
turned  eagerly  to  his  guide  and  said :  'You  blunder- 
ing blockhead  you,  so  ignorant  of  your  business ;  you 
undertook  to  conduct  me  to  Earth,  and  you  have 
brought  me  to  Hell.'  'No,  sir,'  replied  the  guide,  'I 
have  made  no  mistake.  This  is  really  the  Earth,  and 
these  are  men.  Devils  never  treat  each  other  in  this 
cruel  manner.  They  have  more  sense  and  more  of 
what  men  call  humanity.'  " 

Gustaf  Janson  of  Sweden,  in  1912,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  later,  after  the  battle  of  the  Tripoli 
Oasis,  wrote  thus  of  what  he  called  "the  pride  of 
war" : 

The  bird-man  had  returned  from  his  flight  into  the 
desert  where  he  bombs  he  threw  had  stirred  up  the 
sands  about  the  Arab  encampment. 

The  general  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  once  more 
and  stood  for  a  few  minutes  sunk  in  thought.  "Gentlemen," 
he  began  suddenly,  turning  to  the  officers,  "it  is  incredible 
how  the  technique  of  war  has  changed.  Telephones,  tele- 
graphs, wireless  communications — war  makes  use  of  all  these. 
It  presses  every  new  invention  into  its  service.  Really,  most 
impressive.  I  have  just  been  reading  the  latest  aviation  news 
from  Europe.  Our  ally,  Germany,  and  our  blood-relation, 
France,  possess  at  this  moment  the  largest  fleets  of  aero- 
planes in  the  world.  The  distance  between  Metz  and  Paris 
can  be  covered  in  a  few  hours.  The  three  hundred  aero- 
planes which  Germany  possesses  at  this  moment,  all  con- 
structed and  bought  in  France,  could  throw  down  ten  thou- 
sand kilos  of  dynamite  on  the  metropolis  of  the  world  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  This  is  a  positively  gigantic  thought! 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  these  three  hundred  flying  ma- 
chines cross  the  border,  and  before  daybreak  Paris  is  a  heap 
of  ruins !  Magnificent,  gentlemen,  magnificent !  .  .  .  Unex- 
pectedly, without  any,  previous  warning,  the  rain  of  dynamite 
bursts  over  the  town.  One  explosion  follows  on  the  other. 
Hospitals,  theaters,  schools,  museums,  public  buildings,  pri- 
vate houses,  all  are  demolished.  The  roofs  break  in,  the 
floors  sink  through  to  the  cellars,  crumbling  ruins  block  up 
the  streets.  The  sewers  break  and  send  their  foul  contents 
over  everything.  .  .  .  everything.  The  water  pipes  burst  and 
there  are  floods.  The  gas  pipes  burst,  gas  streams  out  and 
explodes  and  causes  an  outbreak  of  Are.  The  electric  light 
goes  out.  You  hear  sound  of  people  running  together,  cries 
for  help,  shrieking  and  wailing,  the  splashing  of  water,  the 
roaring  of  fire.  And  above  all  can  be  heard  the  detonations 
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occurring  with  mathematical  precision.  Walls  fall  in,  whole 
buildings  disappear  in  'the  gaping  ground.  Men,  women  and 
children  rush  about  with  mad  terror  among  the  ruins.  They 
drown  in  filth,  they  are  burnt,  blown  to  pieces  in  explosions, 
annihilated,  exterminated.  Blood  streams  over  the  ruins  and 
filth;  gradually  the  shrieks  for  help  die  down.  When  the  last 
flying  machine  has  done  its  work  and  turned  northwards 
again,  the  bombardment  is  finished.  In  Paris  a  stillness  reigns, 
such  as  has  never  reigned  there  before. 

We  can  imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  French 
have  carried  out  this  same  operation  against  Berlin,  possibly 
London.  Who  knows  what  political  combination  the  future 
may  have  in  store?  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  only  remains 
to  us  gratefully  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  new  and  glo- 
rious task  now  set  before  us.  Gentlemen,  I  bare  my  head 
before  the  marvelous  and  unceasing  progress  of  mankind." 
The  general  removed  his  cap,  and  his  voice  vibrated  with 
gratitude  to  the  merciful  Providence  which  would  perhaps 
grant  that  he  would  live  to  see  this  vision  come  true;  and 
he  continued :  "In  the  face  of  this  triumphant  progress  which 
I  have  just  described  I  am  not  overstepping  the  mark  when 
I  say  that  we  are  approaching  perfection." 

It  is  said  that  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  his  followers  refused  to  fight  in 
any  battle  or  in  any  army. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


The  Study  Table 


New  Books 


From  Macmillans  I  am  in  receipt  of  The  Church 
AND  THE  Changing  Order,  by  Prof.  Matthews  of 
Chicago  University.  This  book  is  one  of  those 
straightforward  appeals  of  Prof.  Matthews  to  the 
Church  to  adjust  itself  to  modern  tirhes.  He  feels  as 
all  thinking  men  do  that  we  are  being  made  over  for 
a  new  tomorrow.  He  feels  also,  that  which  escapes 
the  superficial  observer,  that  the  elemental  and  spir- 
itual evolution  of  our  times  involves  religious  thought 
and  religious  life.  A  dismantled  church  is  every- 
where present ;  now  what  are  we  to  do  about  it.  The 
book  is  a  good  one  for  ministers  to  study.  No  one 
will  come  away  tired  and  empty. 

From  the  same  finn  I  get  The  Building  of 
the  Church,  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefiferson,  pastor 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York  City. 
This  book  is  not  what  I  expected,  nor  exactly  what 
I  care  for.  It  does,  however,  very  well  fill  the  bill  of 
a  series  of  lectures.  Its  list  of  appreciative  readers 
will  be  somewhat  limited,  because  of  this  lecture  spirit 
and  tone.  There  are  hundreds  of  passages  in  the 
book  of  this  sort,  "The  man  himself  must  be  a  ser- 
mon." "In  preaching  it  is  the  character  of  the  preach- 
er which  is  the  preacher's  power."  "No  matter  what 
else  a  seminary  may  do,  it  does  not  do  the  chief  thing 
if  it  does  not  send  into  the  churches  well  equipped  and 
able  preachers."  "God  hides  certain  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent — and  also  from  fools."  "Any  man 
who  knows  how  to  preach  is  certain  of  a  hearing." 
.These  are  only  a  handful  from  a  single  opening  of 
the  book,  and  they  illustrate  just  what  we  have,  multi- 
plied, from  title  page  to  end;  that  is  bright  and  fre- 
quently witty  passages.  Dr.  Jefiferson  undoubtedly 
must  be  placed  among  our  ablest  preachers,  simply 
because  he  can  keep  people  awake  with,  such  passages 
as  I  have  quoted. 

The  same  publishers  send  me  The  Problem  of 
Christianity,  in  two  volumes,  by  Prof.  Josiah  Royce 
of  Harvard.  These  two  volumes  are  exactly  unlike 
the  one  I  have  noted  from  Dr.  Jefiferson.    They  are 


smooth,  discursive,  and  get  at  the  subejct,  every  time, 
not  as  a  preacher,  but  as  a  professor.  He  takes  us 
like  a  lot  of  Harvard  boys,  and  gently  rolling  over  the 
topic,  and  turning  it  around  to  face  all  points  of  the 
compass,  he  gets  at  the  demonstration,  in  due  time. 
I  think  I  should  like  to  hear  Dr.  Royce  talk ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  somewhere  in  each  chapter  there  is 
something  very  much  worth  the  while. 

From  Macntillans  aho  I  have  a  small  volume,  entitled 
Moral  Training  in  the  School  and  Home.  This 
book  will  pay  you  well  if  you  will  use  it  for  what  it 
is  intended,  that  is,  as  a  help  for  moral  training  in 
schools  and  homes.  It  has  in  some  of  its  features  a 
formality  that  could  be  dispensed  with.  However,  it 
is  a  "manual,"  and  that  excuses  the  features  to  which 
I  refer.  I  do  not  know  a  better  book  to  compare  with 
it.    If  you  use  it  study  it  closely. 

Finally,  from  the  same  house,  Wilsam,  by  S.  C. 
Nethersole.  I  have  not  finished  reading  this  volume, 
but  I  am  getting  out  of  it  a  lot  of  good.  I  do  not  see 
why  any  fiction  should  be  placed  before  us  that  is  not 
just  as  real  as  facts.  I  hate  more  and  more  these  novels 
that  are  made  up  without  a  pebble  of  truth  or  even 
the  atmosphere  of  good  will :  which  is  not  the  case 
with  Wilsam. 

From  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  I  get  "V.  V.'s  Eyes," 
the  new  book  by  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  author  of 
"Queed."  I  expected  to  say  that  this  book  surpassed  its 
predecessor.  I  have  read  carefully  over  eighty  pages, 
but  am  unable  to  say  anything  near  that.  It  sounds 
very  much  as  if  Mr.  Harrison  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  a  moderate  reception  of  h.is  second  book,  in  order 
to  prepare  him  to  write  us  a  third  much  better  than 
anything  he  has  yet  done.  There  is  a  tone  about  this 
volume,  an  atmosphere  which  was  not  connected  with 
"Queed ;"  which  was  a  book  lacking  self  conscious- 
ness ;  this  volume  gives  me  Mr.  Harrison  constantly. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  in  press 
a  volume  entitled:  "The  Contributions  of  American 
Churches  to  Religious  and  Civil  Liberty,"  by  Rev.  C. 
W.  Wendte.  It  consists  of  ten  papers  by  as  many 
prominent  representatives  of  leading  churches  of  the 
United  States,  read  at  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Congress 
of  Religious  Liberals  in  January  last.  Such  writers  as 
Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Prof.  Williston  Walker, 
William  Elliot  Griffis,  Edwin  D.  Mead  and  Rabbi  Ene- 
low  ought  to  make  this  a  volume  of  unusual  interest. 


THE  CATTLE. 


The  cattle  are  browsing  in  the  meads 

Where  the  clover  loves  to  come. 
Where  grasses  brush  against  the  weeds, 

While  golden  bumblers  hum. 
At  eve  the  cattle  for  me  wait, 

And  watch  for  me,  one  by  one, 
Until  they  hear  me  loose  the  gate. 

And  call  them  to  follow  on. 

I  love  them  as  with  setting  sun 

They  meekly  follow  me, 
Down  the  path  by  wild  flowers  run. 

Where  the  brook  runs  by  the  lea. 
There's  strength  within  each  shaggy  beast. 

And  thoughts  of  honest  toil 
From  the  cattle  as  they  come  to  feast 

Or  roam  on  the  great  earth's  soil. 

— John  Ingleton. 

From  Our  Dumb  Animals  for  June. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Ctuntry,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


THE  FIRST  UNITARIAN 
CHURCH,  ERIE,  PA. 


Rev.  Thos.  P.  Byrnes,  Minister. 
We  have  added  three  new  organiza- 
tions to  our  church  forces  during  the 
last  year.  All  of  them  seemed  to  be 
needed,  and  to  meet  a  demand  not  sup- 
plied by  the  older  and  regular  organi- 
zations of  the  church.  They  are  as 
follows :  A  Boys'  Club,  in  which  the 
pastor  meets  the  boys  of  the  Sunday 
School  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  for 
a  couple  of  hours'  fun  and  training  in 
the  gymnasium  of  the  church.  A  Unity 
Club,  a  social  organization  for  the 
young  people  in  the  church,  which  meets 
every  two  weeks  for  social  enjoyment. 
A  weekly  Conference  of  Religion,  which 
meets  every  Monday  evening  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  things  of  the  spirit.  The 
regular  work  of  the  church  has  moved 
on  with  increasing  strength  and  help- 
fulness during  the  year.  The  Sunday 
morning  and  evening  services  have 
greatly  increased  in  attendance  and 
many  new  members  and  families  have 
been  added  to  the  working  forces  of  our 
church. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  has  had  one 
of  its  best  years.  It  began  the  year  with 
a  rally  day  at  which  some  fifty  women 
attended  and  20  new  members  joined 
the  organization.  It  carried  out  an  ethi- 
cal and  literary  program  of  high  order 
during  the  year,  conducted  several  sup- 
pers and  church  functions,  entertained 
Mrs.  Peterson,  and  became  interested 
in  the  Alliance  work  in  the  South,  man- 
aged a  church  fair  at  which  $500  was 
cleared,  and  closed  its  season  with  a 
party  at  the  home  of  the  pastor  and  his 
wife  at  which  100  women  both  of  the 
church  and  the  Alliance  were  present. 
We  have  been  visited  during  the  year 
by  President  Southworth  of  the  Mead- 
ville  School,  Dr.  Crapsey,  and  Rev. 
Rumball  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Star- 
buck  of  Boston,  all  of  them  delivering 
splendid  messages  which  greatly  helped 
our  cause. 

In  February  and  March  we  conducted 
six  Sunday  night  services  in  the  Majes- 
tic Theater,  which  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  meetings  were  managed  by 
30  men  from  the  Men's  Club,  and  the 


trustees  of  the  church,  working  on  five 
different  committees.  Mr.  Byrnes  deliv- 
ered six  sermon-lectures  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Liberal  Faith, 
and  the  attendance  ranged  from  500  on 
a  very  stormy  night  to  1,700,  the  high 
water  mark  of  our  cause  in  Erie.  The 
other  four  meetings  ranged  around  1,500 
people,  and  at  all  the  meetings  over  two- 
thirds  were  men,  with  a  large  per  cent 
of  young  men. 

These  meetings  popularized  our  move- 
ment here,  made  us  many  new  friends, 
gave  the  members  of  the  Evangelical 
churchs  a  better  understanding  of  our 
faith  and  purpose,  increased  the  regular 
attendance  at  our  Shnday  services  af- 
ter they  were  over,  and  added  35  new 
members  to  our  church  organization. 
The  three  daily  papers  in  the  city  pub- 


lished Mr.  Byrnes'  sermons  in  full  and 
thus  reached  the  people  of  the  city  and 
northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Many  good  results  came  out  of  the 
campaign  but  one  of  the  best  was  the 
sudden'  birth  of  our  weekly  Conference 
of  Religion,  which  meets  on  every  Mon- 
day night.  For  the  last  few  years  as 
our  movement  has  grown  in  interest  the 
pastor  has  had  many  people  come  to 
his  home  to  inquire  about  our  faith,  and 
the  conditions  of  membership  in  our 
church.  After  the  first  meeting  in  the 
Majestic  Theater  these  inquirers  in- 
creased in  number  so  that  the  pastor 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  fixed  time 
and  place  for  such  people  to  meet  him. 
So  he  announced  a  Monday  night  Con- 
ference of  Religion,  at  which  he  would 
deliver  a  short  address  on  some  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  faith  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  questions,  discussions,  heart 
to  heart  conferences  on  the  deep  things 
of  the  spirit. 

The  result  was  an  attendance  of  from 
75  to  100  people  during  the  period  of 
our  theater  meetings  over  50  per  cent 
of  them  strangers  and  new  friends  of 
our  cause.  These  conferences  helped  us 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  new  people 
coming  to  our  meetings,  to  reach  the 
most  interested  at  the  theater  meetings, 
•to  explain  to  them  more  in  detail  our 
message,  than  the  larger  meetings  af- 
forded a  chance  to  do,  and  to  get  their 
names  and  addresses  for  further  calling 
and  acquaintance  with  them. 

These  conferences,  however,  have 
proved  so  welcome  to  many  of  our  older 
members,  as  well  as  to  the  new  ones, 
that  we  have  kept  them  up  with  new 
discovery  every  week  of  their  spiritual 
value  to  the  church,  the  new  members 
and  to  the  pastor  as  well  in  his  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
we  are  planning  to  continue  them  next 
year.  The  attendance  has  now  dropped 
to  the  normal  and  regular  number  of 
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friends  and  neighbors  and  collecting  the  renewals  of  our 
present  subscribers.  Try  for  THIS  month's  prizes.  There 
are  lots  of  prizes  that  can  be  won  only  by  persons  living  in 
towns  same  size  as  your  own.  Write  at  once  to  the 

BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Butterick  Building,  New  York  City 


QREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW— Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  cdll  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


Telephone  Central  3739 

32  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


Chicago,  III. 


Thursday,  July  3. 

from  25  to  30  representing  our  old  mem- 
bers and  new  friends,  and  it  has  proved 
a  real  training  class  in  onr  Unitarian 
faith  and  the  deep  things  of  the  spirit. 
As  we  have  our  other  formal  study 
classes,  and  formal  meetings  during  the 
week,  we  have  made  this  meeting  very 
simple  and  informal,  free  from  stereo- 
typed ways,  we  have  let  the  meeting  take 
its  natural  course  in  a  sense,  made  it  a 
real  round  table,  a  friendly  confessional 
between  pastor  and  people,  a  place  for 
sharing  burdens  and  inner  experiences, 
perplexities  and  difficulties  of  faith,  a 
strengthening  of  hopes  and  convictions, 
a  simple  communion  of  those  who  would 
live  in  the  spirit. 

It  has  been  a  helpful  experience  to 
the  minister,  helping  him  to  get  closer 
to  the  real  problems  of  his  people,  than 
is  usual  in  our  Unitarian  churches. 


Oh  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nook, 

Either  indoors  or  out; 
With  the  grene  leaves  whis'pring  over- 
head, 

Or  the  strete  cryes  all  about. 
Where  I  may  reade  all  at  my  ease. 

Both  of  the  new  and  olde; 
For  a  jollie  good  booke  whereon  to 
looke, 

Is  better  to  me  than  golde. 

Old  English  Song. 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY 


Andover,  N.  H. 


A  school  for  boys  and  grirls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracingr  air.  Central  heatingr  and 
lightinsr  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantaees. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  College  Preparatory, 
Aericultural.  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  1250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address 

FRANCIS  TRCADWAY  CLAYTON,  PRINCIPAL 


THE  ARYAN 

The  Hiudu  Paper  of  Canada 

Published  at  630  Speed  Avenue 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


Stsd  your  snbseription  and  write  lor 
adrertiiinf  rate*  to 
S.  SINGH,  Managing  Editor. 


ITENWOOD  FLORALCo. 

HENRY  HILMERS,  Prop. 

Fl  one  Oakland  78.     1117  E.  47th  Street 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 


Tel.  Douglas  3882  Est.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 

Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue^ 
CHICAGO 


Thursday,  July  3. 
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Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  tlie  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Founded  1904 

Aims  at  thorough  and  scientific 
scholarship;  emphasizes  the  ap- 
plication of  religious  ideals  to  mu- 
nicipal and  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual life;  gives  complete  prepara- 
tion for  the  modern  ministry  and 
social  service.  It  works  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Divinity  Schools 
and  affords  an  unusually  wide 
choice  of  courses.  Open  to  both 
sexes. 

The  year  begins  August  19,  1913. 
Write  for  the  Register  and  com- 
plete information  to  the  President. 


EARL  MORSE  WILBUR,  D.  D., 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  nov/  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.    References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

Seneca    -    -    South  Carolina 


HAGKZmtflMJQHTEFi 

THE  rUKXIEST  OF  ALL  THE  FUNST  ai01ZI!rK8 
^^*^:^')  Priminl  ot  wholesome  wit  and  humor.  Join  the 
campaign  forOneMlIUonsiabscrlbers  by sendina: 

^ ^^^9  Cola  for  UIIC  ICal  Beparate 
Bubscrlptions  for  f  1.00.  Foreign  sub'ns,  25  cents  extra- 
SHOai-SOa-S  MAQAZISB,  Dept.     ,328  Federal  St., Caiicago 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

nione  Oakland  474 

Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  in  the  Country. 

OC/Jt  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
•at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


The  Subscription  Price  of 

UN  IT  Y 

$2.00  per  annum 


UNITY  HYMNS  AND 
CHORALS 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Edited  by 

Frederick  L.  Hosmer  and 
William  C.  Gannett 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
 CHICAGO  

THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 


A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  of 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  I2%x8j4  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream      Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


40  Miles.  See  Chicago  Parks  and  Boulevards 

SIX  PASSENGERS  FOR  $10.00 

High-Class  Touring  Cars 

AUTOMOBILES  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE 

D.u„ri"32"8     OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

Automatic  79-806  826  EAST  39th  STREET 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 

We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  will  be  ^lad 
to  send  you  one 
o£  our  little  books 
containinii  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :•:  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 

Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


UNITY  Thursday,  July  3. 

Removal  Notice 

FORCED  TO  MOVE 

The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913,  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  480 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY.  Manager 


Prompt  Service      -      Best  Workmanship 

4532  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 
PHONE  DREXEL  1435 


O.  Huppcnbauer  G.  A.  Gunggoll  P.  J.  Hicelman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS,  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Royal  Electric . 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincenne*  Ave. 
PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTRICS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  in  this  parage. 
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Tell  me  what  the  signs  may  be 
Which  forever  mark  the  free? 

First,  they  love  all  living  things 
Humbly, — yet  proud  as  kings. 

Then  of  man  they  think  no  ill. 
Let  him  do  whate'er  he  will. 

And  this  shows  their  freedom  too. 
That  they  grant  the  same  to  you. 

Neither  are  they  filled  with  woe 
Over  those  who  ripen  slow. 

For  they  know  that,  in  the  prime 
Of  the  spirit's  harvest-time, 

Comes  to  every  soul  the  hour 
When  it  opens  like  a  flower, 

While  the  universe  stands  by. 
Ever  ready  to  supply 

Lovingly  its  magic  aid, — 
Never  hurried,  never  stayed. 

Lastly,  thus  we  know  the  free. 
That  they  live  right  openly, 

Standing  naked  as  they  are, 
Unabashed  by  sun  or  star. 

For  they  deem  it  grievous  sin 
To  secrete  the  truth  within. 

Each  of  these  is  freedom's  sign. 
How  I  wish  that  it  were  mine! 

— Ernest  Crosby. 
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WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  DOMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 

Main  Office  and  Storage  Yards: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


m  Ice  Cream 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 


PRINTING 

We  solicit  t'le  patrvnage  of  all  those 
requiring:  First-class  Pr'ntlnsf  and 
Engraving  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing- 

HitlfiCA  30tb  street 


Milwaukee  -  Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

ColleKe  Couries  lead  to  Bachelors'  De- 
gfrees.  Home  Economics  Courses  for 
teachers.  Seminary  admits  to  Eastern 
and  Western  Colleges.  Music,  directed 
by  Emil  Liebling;  diploma.  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Gymnastics  and  Athletics.  Com- 
bines advantages  of  city  and  country. 

MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN,  President 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 


BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 
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Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 


A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  .open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 


RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 

Oldest  and  larcest  bank  In  this  section  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited  ' 


'riiursclay,  .July  10. 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usini. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
A!l  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT.  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OFFICEi 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

70  W.  Monroe  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street,  CHICAGO 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 

I  INCORPORATED  ==^=^^==^^== 


FRANK  R.  PRIEVE,  President 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Pboae  Osklsnd  3776 


Sky-Lights  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


Do  Your  Rugs  Need  Cleaning? 

Rugs  and  Carpets  Cleaned  by  Compressed 

Air  and  Renovated  —  Oriental  Rugs  Naptha  Cleaned 
LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  RUGS  PHONE  DREXEL  231 

SCHUMANN  A.  CO. 

3954  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVENUE 


DREXEL     MARKET  HOUSE 

Fred  Welberry— Robt.  H.  Ramm 
GROCERIES,  MEATS  AND  VEGETABLES 
3958  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 

Telephone.  Drexel  115  Telephone.  Auto  73-096 
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ANGEL  MINISTRIES 


God  keepth  not  his  Angels 

All  in  Heaven; 
The  ministries  of  some 

To  earth  are  given; 
And  oft  the  shades 

That  seem  to  mar  life's  day 
Are  but  their  Shadows 

Falling  on  our  way. 
By  every  troubled  soul 

Some  Angel  stands 
And  stretches  forth 

His  gentle  pitying  hands. 

—Rev.  E.  IV.  Shurtleff. 


The  annual  announcement  of  the  Wisconsin  Society 
of  Chicago  is  before  us  with  a  membership  hst  of 
500  or  more.  If  Chicago  prospers  it  will  be  the  most 
populous  Wisconsin  city  on  the  map,  but  it  is  hard 
on  social  and  geographical  lines  to  recognize  the  boun- 
daries that  are  entirely  swept  away  in  business  and 
in  the  higher  patriotism.  The  "melting-pot"  processes 
carried  on  in  Chicago  demolish  not  only  state  but 
national  lines.  Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


"Hoard's  Dairyman"  recommends  hogs  as  the  best 
help  in  removing  quack-grass  from  the  fields.  Quack- 
grass  is  a  nuisance  because  it  propagates  itself  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  hogs  go  for  the 
roots.  Perhaps  the  quacks  in  politics  must  be  sup- 
pressed in  a  similar  way.  The  quack-grass  must  go, 
even  though,  for  the  time  being,  the  clover  and  the  rest 
of  the  crop  is  destroyed.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  quack 
in  politics,  then  legitimate  tilling  will  be  rewarded. 


The  United  States  Biological  Survey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  so  vigilant  in  its  attempts  to  pre- 
serve from  extinction  the  wild  birds  and  mammals 
of  the  United  States,  is  making  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  prairie  dogs.  They  have  recognized  the  fact 
that  these  little  animals  are  enemies  of  civilization, 
not  only  because  they  lay  bare  many  acres  that  other- 
wise would  offer  grazing  to  the  domestic  animals, 
cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  but  they  necessitate  the  death  of 
many  animals  which  break  their  legs  in  the  prairie 
dog  holes.  The  government  of  Arizona  is  experi- 
menting with  poisoned  grain,  handled  by  the  ton, 
hoping  to  exterminate  this  pest.  Last  year  fifteen 
tons  of  poisoned  oats,  it  is  said,  freed  from  prairie 
dogs  some  36,000  acres  of  grazing  land.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  on  all  the  national  forest  preserves  about 
275,000  acres  rendered  worthless  for  grazing  purposes 
by  prairie  dogs,  have  been  restored  to  their  former 


usefulness.  This  again,  increases  the  carrying  capacity 
of  these  ranges  some  6,950  cattle  or  55,600  sheep. 
This  is  one  more  indication  that  the  earth  is  for  the 
noble.  Parasitic,  non-contributing  animals,  whether 
they  go  on  four  legs  or  on  two  legs,  have  got  to  go. 
The  earth  is  for  mind  and  the  weak  who  work  on 
lines  established  by  mind. 


The  last  number  of  our  valued  (  ?)  exchange  from 
Japan,  The  Rikugo-Tasshi  for  June,  has  an  attractive 
"Table  of  Contents,"  among  which  is  an  article  en- 
titled "In  What  Sense  Do  We  Believe  in  the  Mes- 
siaship  of  Jesus  Christ?"  by  Prof.  H.  Minami.  An- 
other learned  Japanese,  Kuwata,  has  a  contribution 
on  "Immortality  of  Ego."  There  is  another  article 
on  "William  James'  View  of  Immortality  of  Hu- 
manity." Another  on  "The  Message  of  the  Late  Dr. 
Gatho  to  the  Religious  Circle  of  Germany  Today." 
Ellen  Key  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Gilman  are  discussed. 
"The  Expansion  of  Religion"  and  "Modern  Capital- 
ism" are  among  the  list  of  articles.  This  much  is 
divulged  to  us  in  English.  All  the  rest  is  beyond  our 
reach  in  the  dainty  "funnygraphs"  of  the  Japanese 
typography.  We  wish  some  enterprising  benefactor 
would  "English"  this  magazine  for  the  benefit  of  the 
California  alarmists.  Perhaps  there  are  those  on  the 
Pacific  coast  who  would  like  to  prohibit  the  entrance 
of  these  ideas  from  Japan,  which  are  evidently  ideas 
of  modern  thought,  the  result  of  progressive  scholar- 
ship. But  our  California  guardians  of  American  ideals 
will  be  fighting  a  hopeless  battle,  for  if  they  proscribe 
the  products  of  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic  is  loaded 
with  others  identical  in  kind  coming  from  Germany 
and  other  European  realms. 


The  Public  for  June  20  contains  a  parting  word  on 
behalf  of  the  chief  editors,  Louis  F.  Post  and  his  tal- 
ented and  very  active  wife,  Alice  Thacher  Post.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years  these  people  have  succeeded  in 
wisely  directing  a  weekly  journal  with  an  idea.  That 
it  has  survived  fifteen  years  under  such  a  regime  is 
an  immense  tribute  to  the  sagacity  and  persistency 
of  the  editors.  For,  be  it  understood,  that  an  idea 
may  have  vitality,  much  gospel  power  and  still  kill 
any  "organ"  that  undertakes  to  support  it.  Our 
friends  the  Posts  have  been  called  higher  up.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  shown  both  sagacity  and  indepen- 
dence in  asking  this  brave  champion  of  "Single  Tax" 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  grap- 
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pie  with  the  immigration  problem.  We  cannot  let 
our  neighbors  and  fellow-workers  slip  out  of  the 
editorial  fellowship  of  Chicago  without  a  word  of 
hearty  thanks  for  service  rendered,  and  cordial  con- 
gratulations over  the  opportunities  of  still  greater 
service  to  be  rendered.  The  Public  has  always 
been  outspoken,  aggressive  but  courteous  to  friend 
and  foe.  It  has  had  a  case  to  present,  a  cause 
to  live  for,  and  if  needs  be,  to  die  for.  The  king  is 
dead!  Long  live  the  king!  But  Post  the  Editor  is  still 
alive — as  Post  the  Commissioner.  Wherever  he  and 
his  go,  they  are  in  and  of  and  with  the  Unity  fel- 
lowship. 


A  recent  number  of  The  Commoner, — whicli  still 
carries  the  name  of  William  J.  Bryan  as  editor  and 
proprietor, — has  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Right  to 
Lobby,"  which  starts  out  with  the  assertion : 

No  one  questions  the  right  of  any  man  or  interest  io  he 
heard  by  congressional  or  legislative  committees  with  respect 
to  legislation  that  might  affect  a  particular  business.  To 
deny  such  a  privilege  would  be  to  reject  the  right  of  petition 
and  that  right  must  in  popular  goverment  be  preserved. 

This  is  a  sane  and  sound  statement.  The  editorial 
proceeds  to  clearly  discriminate  between  the  right  to 
lobby  in  this  open,  direct  fashion  in  a  public  way 
before  legislators  whose  duty  it  is  to  hear  all  sides, 
and  those  vicious,  indirect,  secret,  and  oftentimes 
subtle  and  insidious  attempts  to  overcome  private 
judgment  by  personal  and  unworthy  considerations. 
Let  there  be  more  public  discussion, — if  one  likes  the 
word  more  "lobbying" — of  the  right  kind,  that  there 
may  be  less  "graft"  and  "pull"  of  the  wrong  kind. 
A  confusion  on  this  subject  has  led  some  otherwise 
intelligent  papers'  and  speakers  to  charge  President 
Wilson  with  the  lobbying  vice  which  he  undertakes 
to  suppress.  As  we  see  it,  it  is  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent's privilege  but  his  duty  to  use  every  legitimate 
metliod  within  his  power  to  promote  men  and  meas- 
ures that  to  him  seem  important  to  the  public  welfare. 
We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  well-beaten  path  formed 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington. -The  President  and  his  cabinet  ought  to  be  a 
presence  ever  felt  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  nation. 


After  twenty-five  years  of  quiet,  humble  ministry, 
the  social  service  work  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  come  to  its  first  published 
annual  under  the  title  of  "The  Report  of  the  Gan- 
nett House."  And  what  an  attractive  report  it  is ! 
Daintily  printed  on  pink  paper,  profusely  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  things  really  doing,  we  catch  them 
here  at  their  work,  at  their  games  and  at  their  study. 
This  report  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
all  pastors  of  city  churches  who  have  a  pious  suspi- 
cion that  all  sorts  of  social  service  activities,  too  often 
dismissed  under  the  term  "Settlement  Work,"  are 


prejudicial  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church,  a  men- 
ace to  the  pieties ;  here  is  a  church  with  a  record  in  the 
community  it  serves  of  a  ministry  that  has  ministered 
to  the  head  and  heart,  as  well  as  the  social  and  bodily 
needs,  of  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part.  This 
report  should  also  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  certain 
class  of  social  workers.  Those  who  are  afraid  of  the 
church  taint,  who  have  a  suspicion  that  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  religious  needs  of  the  community  or  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  workers,  will  prove  a 
menace  to  the  efficiency  of  their  "Lend-a-hand"  and 
civic  activities.  We  believe  the  time  is  fast  coming 
when  the  true  sociologist  will  recognize  and  urge 
the  fact  that  there  is  today  no  more  unholy  divorce- 
ment in  community  life  than  that  which  separates 
the  civic,  social,  philanthropic  and  intellectual  needs 
from  the  religious  and  spiritual  hungers  of  the  soul. 
F-very  church  can  and  ought  to  be  a  "Centre"  of 
iielpfulness  for  the  community  it  wishes  to  serve; 
a  point  to  which  all  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
cotnmunity  may  gravitate  and  from  which  all  the 
available  helps  will  radiate.  And  every  "Settlement" 
will  be  an  increased  power-house  in  proportion  as  it 
is  ready  to  utilize  the  Sunday  opportunities  and  the 
church  leverages  that  go  therewith.  It  is  for  the  set- 
tlement to  strike  a  synthesis  in  religion  that  will  be 
equally  gratifying  and  helpful  to  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, orthodox  and  heterodox.  Christian  and  Jew. 
Let  the  skeptics  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  this 
send  to  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  Rev.  E.  A.  Rumball,  for  a  copy  of  the 
"Gannett  House  Annual  Report." 


The  "County  Board  of  Visitors  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois,"  have  issued  a  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  30,  1912,  which  contains  much  interesting 
matter  concerning  the  recreation,  discipline  and  em- 
ployment of  children.  Of  the  32  institutions  re- 
ported 20  have  ample  play  spaces  outside  the  build- 
ings ;  one  has  an  adequate  gymnasium ;  only  three 
have  swimming  pools  and  only  in  four  of  these  is 
the  children's  play  under  the  supervision  of  a  person 
fitted  for  such  work.  It  says:  "Every  institution 
should  employ  some  one  fitted  to  direct  the  recre- 
ation." The  report  admits  that  in  most  institutions 
for  boys  some  corporal  punishment  is  used.  Spank- 
ing, striking  the  palm  with  a  ruler,  paddling  with  a 
strap  and  switching  are  reported  as  among  the  most 
generally  used  forms.  These  methods  are  used  in 
no  case  to  the  physical  injury  of  the  child.  The  board 
recommends  that  all  such  discipline  be  made  a  matter 
of  record.  Under  the  head  of  "Employment"  it  re- 
ports that  in  every  institution  caring  for  children  ten 
years  of  age  and  older,  routine  duties  are  performed, 
— bed-making,  sweeping,  scrubbing,  etc.  This  is 
highly  commended,  but  the  inspectors  find  in  many 
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of  the  larger  institutions  that  the  child  who  becomes 
efficient  in  any  given  duty  is  required  to  perform  that 
duty  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  broad  and  well  rounded 
training ;  for  instance,  a  girl  who  can  do  laundry  work 
well  is  in  danger  of  being  confined  to  laundry  work. 
A  series  of  wise  recommendations  follows,  but  a  more 
radical  recommendation,— to  our  minds  the  most 
needed, — is  scarcely  suggested  in  this  report.  In  this 
list  of  33  institutions  20  or  more  are  "Homes"  of  one 
kind  or  another  for  perfectly  normal  children,  whose 
only  misfortune  is  that  they  are  orphans,  or  for  some 
other  reason  left  without  guardianship.  If  the  amount 
of  money  invested  and  the  amount  of  inspection  be- 
stowed were  applied  to  keeping  the  children  out  of 
these  "Homes,"  by  distributing  them  in  actual  homes 
throughout  the  broad  country  spaces  of  Illinois,  the 
result,  we  believe,  would  be  most  gratifying.  The 
best  to  be  said  in  the  interest  of  the  best  ordered 
"Homes"  for  normal  children  is  that  they  are  a  poor 
makeshift  for  the  real  thing,  and  the  higher  wisdom 
and  the  better  business  administration  would  render 
most  of  them  tenantless.  Let  us  get  rid  of  these 
"Homes"  by  losing  these  children  on  the  upward 
slide  in  the  homes  of  industrious  people  who  for  a  less 
money  consideration  than  it  costs  to  keep  up  these 
elaborate  establishments,  will  make  the  children  nor- 
mal members  of  a  normal  family  and  social  life. 


Woman's  Job  at  the  Polls 

The  intense  interest  awakened  everywhere  in  the 
woman  question  particularly  in  Illinois,  where  the 
right  of  suffrage  has  been  precipitated  upon  over  a 
million  women  voters  so  unexpectedly  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  most  surprised,  has  forced  to  the  front 
the  greatest  issue  before  the  American  public  today, 
and  that  is,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  issue  covered 
by  the  old  hackneyed  word,  "Temperance." 

The  forces  of  the  liquor  business — not  the  liquor 
drinkers — have  themselves  helped  to  clear  the  atmos- 
where.  They  have  prepared  the  woman's  "job"  in 
politics  before  power  was  given  her.  In  Illinois  the 
greatest  consternation  caused  by  the  suffrage  enact- 
ment has  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  "wet"  capitalists, 
and  through  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  "wet"  politi- 
cians, who  are  not  so  anxious  for  drinks  as  they  are 
for  votes.  So  the  lines  are  being  drawn  and  the  issue 
is  being  made  unmi.stakably ;  when  the  women  have  a 
chance  to  speak  their  verdict  is  anticipated  with  per- 
fect certainty  and  clearness  in  the  camp  of  the  "wets." 

The  drinking  forces  are  allied  to  the  brutal  forces 
in  society.  A  recent  evidence  of  this  fact  comes  from 
Maryland,  where,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Rev.  William 


H.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  the  Legislative  De- 
partment of  the  Methodist  State  Temperance  Society, 
was  assaulted  while  sitting  quietly  in  his  office  by  a 
well-known  swaggering  representative  of  the  whiskey 
interest,  who  has  at  least  family  interests  in  the  great 
liquor  trust.  He  came  with  his  dog  whip  to  "punish" 
in  a  fitting  manner  the  man  whom  he  characterized 
as  a  "dog,"  but  in  this  case  the  preacher  was  too  much 
for  him  niuscularly ;  he  tiu'ned  upon  his  assailant, 
wrenched  from  him  his  whip,  threw  him  out  of  the 
office  and  turned  him  over  to  the  police. 

We  print  in  full  the  item  from  a  local  paper  which 
aroused  the  ire  of  this  would-be  defender  of  wives 
and  mothers,  whose  own  history  in  this  direction  is 
found  in  the  records  of  the  divorce  courts : 

Before  long,  when  a  brewer  buys  an  automobile,  people 
will  figure  how  many  little  children  were  robbed  of  carfare 
to  the  parks  before  the  price  of  the  auto  filtered  to  him  in 
profits.  When  some  distiller  contributes  to  charity,  or  builds 
a  church,  or  finances  some  similar  enterprise,  folks  will  begin 
to  wonder  how  many  men  were  robbed  of  the  hope  of 
Heaven  by  the  stuf¥  which  he  sold  for  profit,  knowing  it  to 
be  injurious,  to  enable  him  to  pose  as  a  generous  patron  of 
ihe  church.  When  the  wife  of  some  distiller  or  wholesale 
liquor  dealer  or  prominent  grocer  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
liquor  blossoms  out  in  a  diamond  necklace  at  the  theater, 
the  margins  of  programs  may  be  covered  with  calculations 
of  how  many  children  and  mothers  have  gone  without  de- 
cent clothes  in  order  that  she  may  shine  resplendent.  .A.nd 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  socially  prominent  wife 
of  a  man  who  has  made  his  money  out  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
upon  giving  some  lavish  entertainment  in  a  palatial  home, 
will  find  that  even  the  guests  will  involuntarily  trace  the 
connection  between  that  luxury  and  the  hovels  in  the  slums, 
and  the  pitiful  sight  of  household  goods  on  the  sidewalk 
where  a  drunkard's  family  has  been  evicted  for  nonpayment 
of  rent,  and  will  regard  her  as  a  social  parasite. 

Aside  from  a  certain  pardonable  vehemence  in 
rhetoric,  the  above  item  states  simply  cold  hard  facts. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  tainted  money. 
There  is  no  money  ctirrent  more  damnably  stained 
than  the  money  made  over  and  back  of  the  bar,  and 
no  amount  of  boulevard  resorts,  Parisian  drapery  or 
college  culture  can  remove  the  stain  or  the  stench. 
The  liquor  business  is  getting  to  be  disreputable  in 
the  public  eye,  and  innocent  women  and  children  have 
increasing  cause  to  blush  over  the  wealth  of  hus- 
bands and  fathers  accumulated  in  that  way.  If 
woman's  suffrage  was  jtistified  on  no  other  ground 
it  becomes  providential  in  this  cause  of  sobriety ;  and 
women  who  think  they  do  not  want  to  vote  will  be  on 
hand  when  the  lines  are  marshalled  on  this  front. 


Never  did  man  lay  down  so  fair  a  plan, 

So  wise  a  rule  of  life,  but  fortune,  age. 

Or  long  experience  made  some  change  in  it ; 

And  taught  him,  that  those  things  he  thought  he  knew 

He  did  not  know,  and  what  he  held  as  best, 

In  practice  he  threw  by. 

[Terence  Colman  translation.] 

Boston  Ei'ening  Transcript. 
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THE  PULPIT 
Science  and  Religion 

Sermon  By 

PERCY  M.  DAWSON,  University  of  Wisconsin 

In  the  sliort  time  which  remains  before  us  this  morn- 
ing- let  us  direct  our  thoughts  toward  the  relation  of 
science  to  religion.  Let  us  include  under  the  term 
science  all  systematized  knowledge,  whether  that 
knowledge  be  of  i)hysical  or  of  mental  phenomena. 
Let  us  not  exclude  theology,  nor  history,  nor  even 
literature  in  so  far  as  literature  is  regarded  as  matter 
of  fact  and  not  from  the  esthetic  point  of  view.  Let 
us  include  under  the  term  .science  all  knowledge  of 
phenomena  which  has  been  brought  together,  corre- 
lated and  arranged  in  some  sort  of  order.  It  may  be 
exact  science  like  the  science  of  mechanics,  or  inexact 
science  like  that  of  meteorology,  which  attempts  to 
study  the  causes  and  foretell  the  changes  in  the 
weather:  it  may  be  a  science  which  refers  to  nature, 
such  as  the  sciences  of  mechanics  and  meteorologv 
already  referred  to,  or  a  science  which  deals  with  man. 
as  linguistics  or  history.  In  short,  the  term  is  now 
used  in  the  broadest  and  most  inclusive  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  define  religion  as  consti- 
tuted of  the  emotional  and  volitional  experiences  which 
prompt  us  to  assume  an  attitude  of  awe  and  reverence 
in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  and  of  confidence  in 
ourselves  and  in  the  world,  of  which  we  are  the  merest 
fragment,  and,  finally,  which  promjjts  us  to  deeds  of 
love  and  personal  service  in  the  presence  of  our  fel- 
lows. In  short,  to  express  this  idea  briefly  and  by 
means  of  the  symbols  rendered  sacred  by  centuries  of 
use  by  pious  lips,  religion  is  the  conscious  and  obedient 
recognition  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  relation  of  science  and  re- 
ligion, we  might,  of  course,  begin  with  either  and  end 
with  the  other,  but  in  order  to  make  use  of  certain 
illustrations,  which  I  have  in  mind,  we  shall  find  it 
more  expedient  to  begin  with  science  and  end  with 
religion.  Let  us  therefore  do  that  which  expediency 
demands  and  begin  with  science. 

The  object  of  the  scientist  is  to  discover  truth.  It 
is  not  merely  to  devote  himself  to  a  sort  of  intellectual 
alchemy  by  which  he  converts  the  iron  of  the  unknown 
into  the  gold  of  the  known.  It  is  not  merely  to  add 
more  facts  to  those  already  accumulated,  but  it  is  also 
to  interpret  the  old  facts  in  the  light  of  the  new  ones 
and  to  interpret  the  new  facts  in  the  light  of  the  old 
ones  ;  to  adjust  the  one  to  the  other :  to  arrange  and  re- 
systematize  the  whole  mass  of  human  learning,  all 
of  which,  must  be  more  or  less  affected  by  every  new 
acquisition  to  knowledge  and  every  new  angle  of  in- 
spection. Conseqeuntly  the  task  of  the  scientist  is  no 
light  one.  It  is  not  only  to  see,  but  to  understand, 
not  only  to  view  things  separately,  but  also  to  view 
things  in  their  totality. 

This  higher  realm  of  science  which  deals  with  wholes 
rather  than  with  parts,  is  its  philosophic  phase,  for 
philosophy  is,  after  all,  only  the  science  of  the  whole, 
the  "science  of  things  in  general."  It  is  in  this  realm 
that  one  may  often  see  the  emotional  element  add  itself 
to  the  intellectual.  It  is  here  that  we  find  that  craving 
for  knowledge,  that  passionate  longing  to  know.  No 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  nor  even  for  th.e 


elixir  of  life,  was  ever  undertaken  with  more  ardor 
and  devotion  than  this  search  for  truth  as  a  whole. 

The  seeker  after  truth  sees  first  one  part  and  then 
another  part.  He  tries  to  put  them  together.  He  uni- 
fies them  with  a  prodigious  effort  and  then  he  seeks 
to  add  a  third  part.  l>ut  it  will  not  fit.  He  feels  that 
he  has  not  the  key  to  the  situation.  He  studies,  he 
experiments,  he  investigates,  looking  ever  eagerly  for 
the  lost  link  or  some  hint  to  help  him  in  his  perplexity. 
And  so  it  goes  on  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  the 
structure  of  human  knowledge  ever  increasing  in  size 
and  complexity,  but  ever  eluding  his  effort  to  find  its 
meaning.  Oh,  for  one  moment  of  real  insight  into 
the  nature  of  things! 

Fancy  a  builder  reconstructing  from  fragments  some 
colossal  edifice,  ])lacing  stone  by  stone  each  in  the  place 
where  it  seems  most  likely  to  fit.  Day  by  day,  year 
by  year,  the  building  grows  in  size  and  increases  in 
complexity,  (ieneration  after  generation  this  process 
has  gone  on.  And  yet  today  he  stands  as  his  forerun- 
ners did,  with  absolutely  no  real  knowledge  of  what 
he  is  building.  Is  it  a  church?  He  does  not  know. 
A  theater?  Yes,  perhajjs  a  theater.  Or  a  prison? 
Yes,  maybe  it  is  a  prison.  Then  comes  one  of  those 
awful  luoments  in  the  life  of  the  seeker  after  truth, 
when  he  pauses  and  asks  himself.  Shall  I  ever  know? 
Will  any  one  ever  know  ?  Can  any  one  ever  know  ? 
Such  questions  arise  like  evil  genii.  They  will  not  be 
dismis.sed.  Their  great,  shadowy  forms  loom  and 
lower.  They  haunt  and  daunt  the  seeker  after  truth. 
They  force  upon  him  their  unanswerableness,  his 
courage  withers  under  their  paralyzing  and  blighting 
interrogation. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  two  remark- 
able examples  of  men  of  learning,  men  of  profound 
learning,  who  through  much  learning  have  arrived  be- 
fore the  castle  of  Giant  Despair.  These  two  men  are 
not  real  in  the  sense  of  being  historical  individuals, 
they  are  ideal  creations  of  two  sages,  who  have  lived 
at  very  different  times  and  in  very  different  places. 
They  are  the  "preacher,"  of  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  "Faust,"  of  Goethe.  Let  us  compare  the  con- 
dition and  development  of  these  two  men,  noting  care- 
fully their  great  similarities  and  th.eir  differences, 
which,  though  relatively  small,  are  still  of  the  greatest 
significance. 

"Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher;  vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity.  What  profit  hath  man  of  all  his  labor  wherein 
he  laboreth  under  the  sun  ? 

"One  generation  goeth,  another  generation  cometh ;  and  the 
earth  abideth  forever.  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun 
goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place  where  he  ariseth.  The 
wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and  it  turneth  about  unto  the 
north :  it  turneth  about  continually  in  its  course,  and  the  wind 
returneth  again  to  its  circuits.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea,  and  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  whither  the 
rivers  go,  thither  they  go  again. 

"All  things  are  full  of  weariness,  man  cannot  utter  it : 

"I,  the  Preacher,  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.  And 
1  applied  my  heart  to  seek  and  to  search  out  by  wisdom  con- 
cerning all  that  is  done  under  heaven :  it  is  a'  sore  travail  that 
God  hath  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to  be  exercised  therewith. 
I  have  seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun ;  and, 
behold,  all  is  vanity,  and  a  striving  after  wind.  That  which 
is  crooked  cannot  be  made  straight,  and  that  which  is  wanting 
cannot  be  numbered.  I  communed  with  mine  own  heart,  say- 
ing. Lo.  I  have  gotten  me  great  wisdom  above  all  that  were 
before  me  in  Jerusalem ;  yea,  my  heart  hath  had  great  experi- 
ence of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  And  I  applied  my  heart  to 
know  wisdom,  .  .  .  :  I  perceived  that  this  also  was  A 
striving  after  wind.  For  in  much  wisdom  is  much  grief :  and 
he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow." 
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Xow  let  us  turn  from  the  oriental,  who  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner  holds  us  spell-bound  as  he  utters  his 
jet  more  ancient  lay,  "\'anity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 
Let  us  turn  from  him  to  a  lofty,  arched,  narrow  Gothic 
■chamber,  where  Faust  sits  in  a  chair  at  his  desk,  rest- 
less !  Suddenly  starting  up  he  pronounces  those  im- 
mortal sentences : 

"I've  studied  now  Philosophy 
And  Jurisprudence,  Medicine, 
And  even,  alas  I  Theology, — 
From  end  to  end,  with  labor  keen  ; 
And  here,  poor  fool,  with  all  my  lore 
I  stand,  no  wiser  than  before : 
Tm  Magister — yea.  Doctor,  height, 
And  straight  or  crosswise,  wrong  or  right. 
These  ten  years  long,  with  many  woes, 
Tve  led  my  scholars  by  the  nose, — 
And  see,  that  nothing  can  be  known ! 
That  knowledge  cuts  me  to  the  bone. 
I'm  cleverer,  true,  than  those  fops  of  teachers. 
Doctors  and  Magisters,  Scribes  and  Preachers: 
Xeither  scruples  nor  doubts  come  now  to  smite  me, 
Xor  Hell  nor  Devil  can  longer  affright  me. 
For  this,  all  pleasure  am  I  foregoing ; 
I  do  not  pretend  to  aught  worth  knowing : 
I  do  not  pretend  I  could  be  a  teacher 
To  help  or  convert  a  fellow-creature." 

Wonderful  picture,  for  here  we  see  the  struggle  of 
a  powerful  soul !  Pathetic  moment  when  a  man  first 
feels  his  aspirations  impinge  against  his  limitation. 
He  chafes,  he  struggles,  but  there  are  the  limitations ; 
invisible,  but  palpable  limitations,  ever  obstructing, 
ever  does  he  hear  that  soft,  penetrating  voice,  which 
Peer  Gynt  could  not  escape,  that  imperturbable  sighing, 
■"You  cannot  pass ;  you  cannot  pass.  I  am  the  great 
Boyge.    Go  'round  :  go  'round." 

It  is  fortunate  that  neither  the  "Preacher"  nor 
"Faust"  has  been  left  standing  by  his  creators  before 
Doubting  Castle.  The  further  course  of  the  preacher 
has  been  clearly  but  briefly  sketched,  while  that  of 
Faust  has  been  described  in  great  detail.  Let  us 
follow  the  development  of  these  two  men,  first  the 
preacher  and  then  Faust. 

Of  the  preacher,  we  know  that  he  passed  from  wis- 
dom to  folly ;  that  he  said  in  his  heart : 

"Go  to  now.  I  will  prove  thee  with  mirth ;  therefore  enjoy 
pleasure.  And,  behold,  this  also  was  vanity.  I  said  of 
laughter,  it  is  mad:  and  of  mirth,  what  doeth  it?  I  searched 
in  mine  heart  how  to  cheer  my  flesh  with  wine — mine  heart 
yet  guiding  me  with  wisdom — and  how  to  lay  hold  on  folly, 
till  I  might  see  what  it  was  good  for  the  sons  of  men  that 
they  should  do  under  the  heaven  all  the  days  of  their  life." 

We  know  that  from  folly  he  passed  on  to  construct- 
ive activity,  for  he  says : 

"I  made  me  great  works :  I  builded  me  houses :  I  planted 
me  vineyards :  I  made  me  gardens  and  parks,  and  I  planted 
trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruit;  I  made  me  pools  of  water, 
to  water  therefrom  the  forest  where  trees  were  reared.  I 
bought  men  servants  and  maidens,  and  had  servants  born  in 
my  house:  also  T  had  great  possessions  of  herds  and  flocks, 
above  all  that  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem  :  I  gathered  me 
also  sih-er  and  gold,  and  the  peculiar  treasures  of  kings  and 
''  of  the  provinces.  ...  So  I  was  great,  and  increased  more 
than  all  that  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem  ;  also  my  wisdom 
remained  with  me.  ,  .  .  Then  I  looked  on  all  the  vs^prks 
that  my  hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the  labor  that  I  had 
labored  to  do :  and.  behold,  all  was  vanity  and  a  striving 
after  wind,  and  there  was  no  profit  under  the  sun." 

And  we  know  that  frotn  wisdom,  through  folly, 
through  acquisitive  and  constructive  activity,  he  ar- 
rived at  length  at  religion ;  that  he  ceased  to  cry 
"Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity";  that  he  reached  the 
point  of  view  whence  all  things  are  seen  in  their  proper 
place  and  perspective  and  cried :    "This  is  the  end  of 


tiie  matter ;  all  hath  been  heard :  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments  ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 

The  course  followed  by  Faust  is  strikingly  similar. 
He,  too,  passed  from  learning  to  folly.  l"'ascinatcd, 
almost  horror  stricken,  we  watch  that  great,  powerful, 
unmoral  being  plunging  headlong  into  unpremeditated 
crime,  crushing  like  egg-shells  the  happiness  of  smaller 
folk  and  blotting  out  their  lives.  But  the  seduction  and 
murder  described  by  Goethe  in  the  first  part  of  his 
great  drama  need  not  detain  us.  Heart-rending  as  are 
these  disasters  when  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of* 
the  helpless  and  innocent  victims  of  this  destructive 
giant,  they  are  but  incidents  in  the  life  of  one  who, 
having  mastered  all  knowledge  and  tasted  of  all  the 
bitterness  which  results  from  a  life  of  uncontrolled 
desire,  now  begins  his  upward  pilgrimage.  Let  us  pass 
on  to  the  reconstruction  of  Faust  in  the  second  part  of 
the  drama. 

Here  we  see  through  a  medley  of  thoughts  and 
events,  of  allegory  piled  on  allegory,  of  satires  and 
lyrics,  of  sages'  saws  and  scientific  diatribe,  through 
these  we  see  the  steady  upward  progress  of  Faust.  At 
first  almost  the  bondsman  of  the  Devil,  he  travels  in 
his  company.  But  as  Faust  waxes  the  Devil  wanes. 
As  from  the  rising  sun  the  realm  of  darkness  shrinks 
away,  so  before  Faust's  growing  strength  of  character 
does  Alephistopheles  dwindle  and  dwiirdle  until  he  be- 
comes the  impotent  and  querulous  lackey  of  his  former 
dupe. 

A  roving,  restless  progress  is  that  of  Faust.  At 
first  we  find  him  at  an  emperor's  court  playing  an  im- 
portant role.  But  soon  he  is  up  and  away  on  a  new 
quest,  not  knowledge  this  time,  but  beauty,  pure  art. 
In  this  pursuit  we  see  the  old  ardor  which  inspired 
his  search  for  truth.  Slowly,  slowly  he  rises  in  the 
scale  of  appreciation  until  finally  he  reaches  the  point 
of  ecstacy  when  all  art,  past  and  present,  becomes  uni- 
fied into  one  expression  before  his  enraptured  gaze. 
This  leaves  but  one  more  step,  that  from  the  beauty 
of  art  to  the  beauty  of  goodness. 

Again,  as  if  returned  to  his  base  of  operations,  we 
find  him  with  the  emperor.   He  engages  in  a  victorious 
war  and  after  it  receives  as  the  reward  of  generalship 
a  tract  of  sea  lying  next  the  shore.    This  ushers  in 
the  crowning  triumph  of  Faust's  upward  pilgrimage. 
Here  is  his  great  opportunity.    With  dikes  he  holds 
back  the  sea ;  he  drains  the  land  so  exposed  and  people 
"Where  the  savage  waves  maltreated 
You,  on  shores  of  breaking  foam. 
See,  a  garden  lies  completed. 

Like  an  Eden-dream  of  home ! 
Old  was  I,  no  longer  eager, 

Helpful,  as  the  younger  are: 
And  when  I  had  lost  my  vigor. 

Also  was  the  wave  afar. 
Wise  lords  set  their  serfs  in  motion, 

Dikes  upraised  and  ditches  led. 
Minishing  the  rights  of  ocean, 
Lords  to  be  in  oceans  stead. 
See  the  green  of  many  a  meadow. 

Field  and  garden,  wood  and  town  ! 
Come,  our  table  waits  in  shadow  ! 

For  the  sun  is  going  down. 
Sails  afar  are  gliding  yonder: 

Nightly  to  the  port  they  fare : 
To  their  nest  the  sea-birds  wander. 

For  a  harbor  waits  them  there. 
Distant  now,  thou  hardly  seest 

Where  the  sea's  blue  arc  is  spanned : 
Right  and  left,  the  broadest,  freest 
Stretch  of  thickly  peopled  land." 
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And  now  let  us  bring  together  again  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  the  Oriental  and  the  Teuton.  Let  us  first 
note  their  parallel  courses  from  learning,  science, 
throughout  manifold  experiences,  to  religion.  This  is 
a  point  of  striking  similarity.  But  next  we  come  to  a 
point  of  difference,  for  note  that  the  two  men  symbolize 
to  us  two  types  of  mind  each  affecting  one  of  two 
phases  of  religious  life.  To  the  contemplative  Oriental 
the  natural  conclusion,  the  conclusion  made  almost  in- 
evitable by  the  temi)erament  of  his  race  and  the  char- 
<icter  of  his  environment,  is  this,  that  the  sum  of  the 
matter  is  personal  holiness,  is  to  assume  the  pro])er 
attitude  toward  God.  It  is  to  fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

But  to  the  Teuton  born  of  the  restless  energy  of  the 
North,  the  other  asi)ect  of  religion  naturally  presents 
itself.  He  says  little  of  God  and  pcrhai)s  thinks  little 
of  Him,  but  all  his  knowledge,  all  his  ex])erience,  all 
the  advantages  of  friendshij)  and  infiuence  are  directed 
to  that  colossal  effort  at  social  service,  to  the  creating 
of  homes  for  thousands,  to  the  ameliorating  of  the 
conditions  afflicting  humanity. 

That  these  two  antithetical  elements  of  the  religious 
life  are  not  only  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  are  even 
necessary  each  for  the  perfection  of  the  other,  we  all 
know.  They  are.  of  course,  but  the  two  phases  of  the 
one  complete  religious  life,  a  life  profound  in  its 
periods  of  contemplation,  strenuous  in  its  i)eriods  of 
activity. 

The  third  point  of  comparison  between  the  preacher 
and  Faust  is  again  one  of  similarity,  for  note  that 
in  neither  case  in  the  transit  from  science  to  religion 
is  science  left  behind.  Both  Faust  and  the  preacher 
carried  their  learning  with  them.  In  their  progress 
they  passed  not  from  one  object  to  another  separate 
object,  but  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater,  which  in- 
cludes the  smaller,  which  relies  for  its  perfection  upon 
the  smaller,  just  as  the  smaller  relies  for  its  meaning 
upon  the  larger.  Religion  without  knowledge*  is  like 
will  without  power ;  we  may  wish  to  obey  God's  com- 
mandments, but  we  must  be  wise  enough  to  interpret 
the  book  of  the  world  in  which  those  commandments 
are  written  and  to  recognize  the  occasions  in  life  to 
which  they  should  be  applied.  We  may  burn  to  give 
our  lives  to  the  service  of  the  brethren,  but  we  must 
be  wise  enough  to  see  what  is  needed  and  how  it  can 
be  achieved. 

It  is  clear  that  the  relation  of  science  to  religion  is 
that  of  the  means  to  the  end.  By  our  religion  the  goal 
of  life  is  pointed  out  to  us ;  by  science  tools  are  put 
into  our  hands  to  work  with.  Of  the  "preacher"  cry- 
ing "Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  of  "Faust" 
groaning  over  his  ignorance,  we  say  that  although  it 
is  a  foolish  workman  who  will  not  seek  to  better  his 
tools,  it  is  assuredly  a  poor  workman  who  will  quarrel 
with  his  tools.  There  will  always  be  makers  of  tools, 
but  the  tools  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  instru- 
ments used  for  "the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of 
man's  estate."  And  he  who  makes  for  himself  an  idol 
of  the  tools  of  science,  he  who  makes  for  himself  an 
idol  of  our  instrumental  knowledge,  will  find  that  idol 
to  be  the  god  of  disappointment. 

But  he  who,  while  improving  his  tools  as  best  he 
may,  places  his  trust  in  the  Father  and  truly  and  act- 
ively and  devotedly  loves  and  lives  for  the  brethren, 
will  in  his  duller  and  more  somber  moments  still  retain 
"the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding," 


and  in  his  moments  of  exaltation  will  rise  into  the 
em])irion,  joining  in  the  chant  of  the  Chorus  Mysticus, 
which  ends  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  great  drama: 

All  things  transitory 

But  as  symbols  are  sent ; 

Earth's  insufficiency 

Here  grows  to  event ; 

The  Indescribable, 

Here  it  is  done ; 

The  woman-Soul  leadeth  us 

L'pward  and  on  ! 


The  United  States  and  the  Third  Hague 
Conference 

The  most  imjwrtant  fact  which  now  confronts  the 
l)eace  party  of  the  world  is  the  Third  Hague  Confer- 
ence. The  most  im])erative  duty  of  the  peace  party 
of  this  country  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  preparations 
for  the  program  for  that  conference,  so  far  as  we 
can  affect  them,  are  of  the  broadest  character,  and 
that  everything  is  done  on  our  part  to  create  the  right 
public  opinion  with  reference  to  that  program,  in  order 
that  the  conference  may  bring  the  largest  results. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Root's  masterly 
instructions  to  our  delegates  to  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  will  remember  how  he  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  Second  Conference  must  be  viewed  not 
more  with  reference  to  its  definite  results  than  with 
reference  to  the  foundations  which  it  was  to  lay  for 
great  results  in  the  future.  Mr.  Root  thus  empha- 
sided  the  principle  of  continuity,  which  thought  has 
determined  the  American  action  and  attitude  in  the 
whole  Hague  movement. 

With  reference  to  the  Conference  at  The  Hague 
we  Americans  are  in  a  singularly  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant position.  I  do  not  believe  for  one  thing  that 
there  is  another  nation  whose  documentary  history  of 
its  relations  to  the  Conference  is  so  important  as 
ours.  There  is  certainly  no  other  which  has  furnished 
through  its  leading  representatives  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  Conference  comparable  in  volume, 
variety  and  importance  to  our  own.  The  four  men 
who,  as  respects  achievement,  have  been  our  most 
important  representatives  at  the  two  Hague  Confer- 
ences have  given  us  the  best  accounts  of  those  Con- 
ferences. These  were  Andrew  D.  White,  head  of  our 
first  delegation,  and  Secretary  Holls ;  and  at  the  Sec- 
ond Conference,  Mr.  Choate,  head  of  the  delegation, 
and  the  technical  secretary  or  adviser,  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott.  We  have  that  singularly  fascinating 
and  impressive  account  by  Mr.  White  of  the  First 
Conference,  and  the  account  of  both  Conferences,  in 
the  second  of  which  he  was  so  prominent  an  actor, 
in  Mr.  Choate's  lectures ;  and  we  have  the  full  histo- 
ries by  Mr.  Holls  and  Dr.  Scott.  No  other  nation, 
I  say,  has  such  a  body  of  first-hand  records  as  this. 

The  instructions  to  our  delegates  by  Secretary  Hay 
and  Secretary  Root  were  of  the  most  significant  char- 
acter ;  and  in  considering  our  attitude  to  the  Third 
Conference  we  shall  gain  much  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  instructions  to  the  delegates  at  the  earlier  Con- 
ferences. We  shall  not  approach  the  issues  aright 
except  along  the  lines  of  evolution  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciple and  in  the  spirit  of  continuity  which  I  have  said 
has  characterized  our  American  attitude. 
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The  instructions  by  Mr.  Hay,  I  say  it  with  all  respect, 
are  not  comparable  in  importance  to  the  instructions 
by  Mr.  Root.  I  think  that  in  certain  aspects  they  are 
distinctly  lacking  in  the  statesmanship  demanded.  But 
that  at  this  juncture  amounts  to  little  and  need  not 
be  emphasizfcd.  The  important  thing  is  that  Mr. 
Hay's  instructions  did  lay  emphasis  upon  two  or  three 
things  which  were  of  signal  importance.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  two  Hague  Con- 
ferences will  recall  that  the  programs  were  supplied 
by  the  Russian  government ;  that  the  program  for  the 
First  Conference  was  under  eight  heads, — eight  sub- 
jects suggested  or  laid  down  for  consideration  and 
that  similarly  the  Russian  government  submitted  the 
program  for  the  Second  Conference.  Our  American 
delegation  never  did  a  greater  service  to  the  world 
than  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  sagacious  instructions 
of  Mr.  Root,  they  brought  it  about  that  never  again 
would  Russia  or  any  other  single  power  supply  the 
program  for  the  Hague  Conferences. 

With  reference  to  the  First  Conference,  students 
will  remeber  that  Mr.  Hay  dealt  very  lightly  with 
all  the  points  between  the  first  and  the  eighth.  The 
first  point  was  concerned  with  the  effort  to  bring  about 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  and  the  eighth  looked 
toward  mediation  and  arbitration,  the  judicial  and 
peaceable  settlement  of  disputes.  Mr.  Hay  passed 
over  the  rest  lightly.  The  first  he  discussed,  but  he 
concluded  it  to  be  merely  a  European  problem.  It  is 
true  this  was  before  our  own  navy  craze  had  assumed 
its  large  proportions ;  but  Mr.  Hay  failed  to  see  as 
Mr.  Root  saw  how  much  the  United  States  might 
precisely  here  do  for  the  world.  But  he  dwelt  with 
luminousness  upon  the  last  point ;  and  vastly  more 
important  than  the  general  text  of  his  instructions 
were  the  two  sections  in  the  appendix,  in  which  he 
outlined  at  length  the  part  which  the  United  States 
had  played  for  two  generations  in  agitating  for  an 
international  tribunal,  and  himself  submitted  a  plan 
for  such  a  tribunal  for  consideration  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

We  could  all  wish  that  Andrew  D.  White  might 
tell  us  sometime  while  he  is  still  with  us  all  that  he 
knows  as  to  what  the  stages  were  between  the  sub- 
mission to  the  various  experts  upon  the  subject  at 
the  First  Hague  Conference  of  this  plan  in  Mr.  Hay's 
instructions,  and  the  bringing  in  by  Lord  Pauncefote 
of  the  plan  for  an  international  tribunal  which  became 
the  basis  of  discussion  and  action.  I  believe  it  was 
the  action  of  the  United  States  which  gave  the  original 
prompting  to  the  consideration  of  what  became  the 
great  achievement  of  the  First  Conference. 

What  Mr.  Hay  further  did,  going  beyond  the  Rus- 
sian program — and  Secretary  Root  returned  to  the 
point — was  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  the  im- 
munity of  the  peaceable  ocean  commerce  of  belliger- 
ents and  to  develop  this  as  the  historical  American 
doctrine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  greatest 
speech  on  that  subject  made  at  the  First  Hague  Con- 
ference was  made  by  Mr.  White,  the  head  of  our  dele- 
gation ;  and  that  in  the  general  consideration  of  the 
eighth  point  submitted  in  the  Russian  program  and 
dealt  with  by  Secretary  Hay,  few  things  were  more 
important  than  the  taking  up  at  the  instance  and 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Holls  of  the  idea 
of  commissions  of  inquiry,  which,  adopted  by  the 
First  Conference,  was  further  developed  by  the  Sec- 


ond Conference,  and  which  has  now  become  a  cardi- 
nal feature  of  Secretary  Bryan's  policy  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  international  organization,  ex- 
tending the  principles  which  he  supported  so  strongly 
in  his  speech  before  the  Inter-parliamentary  Union  in 
London  in  1906. 

Consider  for  a  moment — and  I  am  not  given  to 
Chauvinism  and  do  not  recur  to  this  for  the  stirring  of 
any  improper  national  pride,  but  simply  to  emphasize 
the  immense  services  of  the  United  States  in  this  last 
Conference,  that  we  may  view  them  in  the  proper 
light — two  or  three  significant  things.  It  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Choate  and  Dr.  Scott  that  the  offi- 
cial world  cannot  forget  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence met  through  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  not  through  the  initiative  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
a  fact  not  recognized  in  the  first  draft  of  the  preamble 
of  the  Conference's  final  act.  It  was  through  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  United  States  that  it  was  provided  by 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  that  at  least  a  Third 
Hague  Conference  should  meet — which  we  know 
means  a  fourth  and  a  fourteenth ;  and  provided  that 
the  machinery  should  be  constituted  whereby  the  con- 
vening of  the  Conference  and  the  programs  should 
be  regularized,  the  machinery  for  this  be  made  inter- 
national, and  the  organization  of  the  Conference  itself 
free  and  international.  These  things  were  brought 
about  by  our  American  delegates  at  the  Second 
Hague  Conference, — and  they  are  of  immense  mo- 
ment. 

With  reference  to  our  duties  at  the  Third  Hague 
Conference,  we  should  realize  there,  so  far  as  we  did 
not  realize  it  at  the  Second  Conference,  the  great  pro- 
gram of  Mr.  Root  submitted  for  that  Conference,  with 
one  or  two  additions  which  our  subsequent  experience 
prescribes.  Mr.  Root  took  up  the  Russian  program 
for  the  Second  Conference  as  it  was  submitted,  the 
program  this  time  including  the  discussion  of  the  im- 
munity of  the  private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea. 
He  added  two  important  proposals,  one  of  which, 
through  the  strong  effort  of  General  Porter,  became 
the  law  of  the  world  at  that  Second  Conference,  viz., 
the  limitation  of  force  in  the  collection  of  contractual 
debts.  The  other  point  Mr.  Root  developed  with  great 
power.  It  is  a  thing  of  cardinal  importance  for  us 
Americans  to  remember  that  Mr.  Root  deplored  the 
fact  that  Russia  in  her  second  program  had  left  oflf 
the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments,  which  was 
her  main  concern  in  calling  the  First  Conference.  In 
urging  that  this  should  have  place  in  the  program, 
he  addressed  in  1906  a  special  letter  to  the  Russian 
government,  which  is  incorporated  in  his  final  instruc- 
tions to  our  delegation,  giving  the  reasons  why  he 
hoped  that  the  nations  of  the  world  would  not  neglect 
the  consideration  of  that  monstrous  burden  and  men- 
ace with  regard  to  which  the  Hague  Conference  had 
been  originally  proposed.  Briefly,  before  our  delegates 
departed,  Mr.  Root  made  that  memorable  speech  at 
the  great  New  York  Peace  Conference  in  which  he 
called  upon  the  American  people,  the  American  peace 
party,  to  work  for  the  creation  of  such  a  public  opin- 
ion and  influence  as  would  secure  and  enforce  the 
serious  attention  of  the  governments  at  The  Hague 
to  the  question  of  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  ar- 
maments. "The  effort  may  fail,"  he  said,  "in  this  Con- 
ference, as  it  failed  in  the  first ;  but  if  it  fails,  one 
more  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  ultimate  sue- 
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cess.  Long-continued  and  persistent  effort  is  always 
necessary  to  bring  mankind  into  conformity  with  great 
ideals.  Every  great  advance  that  civilization  has  made 
on  its  road  from  savagery  has  been  on  stepping-stones 
of  failure ;  and  a  good  fight  bravely  lost  for  a  sound 
principle  is  always  a  victory." 

Mr.  Root  developed  in  his  instructions  the  idea  of 
a  court  of  arbitral  justice,  which  was  worked  out  in 
its  details  chiefly  by  Dr.  Scott  at  the  Second  Confer- 
ence,— ^emphasizing  the  immense  importance  of  the 
treatment  of  great  clas.ses  of  cases  under  the  stricter 
rules  of  law  and  equity  rather  than  in  a  diplomatic 
or  arbitral  way.  He  urged  effort  for  mutual  provi- 
sion for  obligatory  arbitration  as  broad  in  scope  as 
was  practicable,  and  he  took  up  again  the  question  of 
the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  in  war. 

In  ai)proaching  the  Third  Conference,  there  are  cer- 
tain things  not  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Root  in  1907 
which  should  certainly  be  carefully  considered.  A 
strong  word  was  recently  spoken  at  Mohonk  by  Jack- 
son H.  Ralston  upon  the  crime  of  permitting  loans  by 
neutrals  to  belligerents.  James  Speyer,  the  New  York 
banker,  read  a  powerful  paper  upon  the  subject  before 
the  Baltimore  Peace  Congress  in  1911;  and  Oscar 
Straus  has  repeatedly  spoken  upon  the  subject  in  re- 
cent years.  I  wish  that  this  matter  might  be  included 
in  the  instructions  to  our  delegates  to  the  coming  Con- 
ference. I  wish,  too,  that  we  might  take  up  in  earnest 
the  matter  which  was  taken  up  with  considerable  ef- 
fectiveness by  the  First  Hague  Conference,  but  not 
adequately  followed  up  by  the  Second,  the  question  of 
forbidding  the  addition  of  the  air  to  the  land  and 
the  sea  as  a  theater  of  war.  Many  analogies  have 
been  drawn  between  the  war  against  slavery  and  the 
war  against  war.  The  free  soil  protest  was  one  of  the 
noteworthy  factors  in  the  war  against  slavery.  A  firm 
stand  must  now  be  taken  to  prohibit  the  extension  of 
the  area  of  war;  and  as  the  slogan  at  one  juncture  in 
the  war  against  slavery  was  "Free  soil,"  let  us  add 
that  of  "Free  air"  in  our  own  contention.  Let  us 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  air  from  war.  Let  Us 
work  for  the  adoption  of  this  important  principle, 
and  of  the  great  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Root 
in  such  a  masterly  way  in  1907  that  his  instructions 
to  our  delegates  to  the  Second  Conference  should  be 
viewed  as  a  classic,  a  veritable  little  bible  of  interna- 
tional wisdom,  by  every  one  of  us,  until  those  prophe- 
cies and  demands  shall  be  fulfilled. 

I  think  we  are  in  an  auspicious  position  especially 
as  concerns  the  co-operation  of  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. Many  will  remember  that  as  regards  the  immu- 
nity of  private  property  at  sea  Germany  stood  with 
us  at  the  last  Hague  Conference.  It  is  a  significant 
historical  fact  that  the  first  treaty  in  human  history 
in  which  the  parties  agreed  that  in  case  of  war  their 
merchant  marine  should  reciprocally  remain  free  from 
capture  was  the  treaty  of  1785  signed  by  Franklin, 
Jefferson  and  Adams,  for  us,  with  Prussia,  Frederick 
the  Great  then  being  king  of  Prussia.  That  principle, 
held  today,  is  a  bond  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  We  have  noted  how  Mr.  Root  de- 
manded the  restoration  to  the  program  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  of  the  question  of  the  limitation 
of  armaments.  That  demand  was  also  made  by  the 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  Germany  thus  stands  with  us  on  one 
great  issue,  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other ;  and  indeed 


the  party  for  immunity  in  Great  Britain  itself,  led 
by  such  men  as  Lord  Loreburn,  was  never  so  strong 
as  today. 

Let  us  remember,  finally,  the  four  great  principles 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Root  in  1907  for  American  guid- 
ance. The  first  duty  always,  he  said,  is  to  make  pro- 
visions to  prevent  disagreements  between  nations ;  the 
second  is  to  dispose  of  disagreements  without  war; 
the  third  is  to  preserve  the  rights  and  interests  of 
neutrals ;  and  the  fourth  is  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
war  to  belligerents.  The  relative  importance  of  these 
provisions  he  justly  urged  us  to  keep  steadily  in  mind. 
It  was  said  by  a  prominent  speaker  at  the  late  Mo- 
honk Conference  that  arbitration  is  more  important 
than  peace.  Most  of  us  understand  arbitration  to  be 
merely  a  means  for  the  peaceful  instead  of  the  hos- 
tile settlement  of  disputes.  Even  that  with  Mr.  Root 
is  the  secondary  thing;  the  first  is  to  root  out  the 
causes  of  war.  A  constant  cause  of  war  has  been, 
as  has  been  .so  powerfully  brought  out  in  recent  time 
by  the  situation  in  Europe,  the  awful  menace  of  ar- 
maments. The  pregnant  lesson  of  the  unfortified 
Canadian  frontier,  so  often  touched  upon  in  these 
days,  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  our  century  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  we  are  in  frightful  danger  of 
neglecting  in  Panama.  The  great  armaments  are  the 
chief  hindrance  to  the  development  of  arbitration  it- 
self. From  every  point  of  view,  Mr.  Root  is  justified 
in  his  reiterated  and  solemn  appeals  to  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  to  address  themselves  directly  to 
the  question  of  the  arrest  of  armaments.  The  notion 
with  which  the  lawyers  who  are  not  statesmen  have 
sought  to  beguile  us,  that  disarmament  would  be  the 
easy  by-product  of  improved  arbitral  courts,  is  nega- 
tived by  the  portentous  growth  of  armaments,  never 
before  so  startling,  at  this  very  hour ;  and  the  man  in 
the  street  is  wiser  than  they,  in  insisting  that  sharp 
and  direct  dealing  with  this  intolerable  burden  is  the 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  governments  professing  poli- 
cies of  peace. 

If,  in  a  word,  I  am  asked  what  in  my  judgment 
we  should  seek  to  carry  out  at  the  Third  Hague  Con- 
ference, I  should  say  work  for  the  realization,  with 
the  additions  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  of  the  things 
in  Mr.  Root's  program  for  the  Second  Conference 
which  were  not  then  realized.  I  wish  that  Mr".  Root 
himself  might  lead  our  delegation  in  1915;  for  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Third  Hague  Conference,  under 
right  leadership,  to  confer  inestimable  benefit  upon 
mankind.  Let  us  make  Mr.  Root's  program  our  pro- 
gram, and  let  us  especially  bestir  ourselves  at  this 
moment  to  bring  it  about  that  men  of  his  temper  and 
his  wisdom  are  appointed  to  controlling  place  upon 
the  preparatory  committee  which,  through  the  saga- 
cious foresight  of  our  representatives  at  the  Second 
Conference,  will  immediately  be  created  to  define  the 
program  for  the  coming  Conference. 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 


You  will  forget  the  part  of  me  that  was  stubborn 
and  unreasonable  and  ill-tempered — and  you  will  re- 
member me  only  as  I  wished  to  be.  That  is  one  of 
the  gifts  of  God  to  those  who  have  left  this  world. — 
Selected. 
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Helps  to  High  Living 

St'.v. — If  I  cannot  realize  niv  Ideal.  I  can  at  least  idealise  iiiv 
Real. 

Mox. — It  takes  a  solar  system,  all  alive,  to  make  a  seed. 
TuES. — The  thing  to  seek  is.  not  the  good  time,  but  the  spirit 

which  can  make  good  times  out  of  common  time. 
Wed. — There  is  nothing  like  putting  the  shine  on  another's 

face  to  put  the  shine  on  your  own. 
Thl'ks. — Illumination  must  begin  in  the  soul, — the  face  catches 

glory  only  from  that  side. 
Fri. — Read   and   ruminate !    Read   and   ruminate !    A  book 

that  gives  no  cud  to  chew  is  scarcely  worth  reading 

once. 

Sat. — A  capacity  in  us  may  date  from  a  definite  meeting  or 
conversation  with  some  fellow-man. 

— Williain  C.  Gannett. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  Religion 
19  12-1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

XVIII. 

MALACHI  AND  THE  SECOND  GRE.^T 
UNKNOWN. 

Text  :  Hare  zve  not  all  one  father F  Hath  not  one 
God  created  nsf  Mal.  ii:10. 

Though  not  the  last  book  in  the  order  of  time. 
Malachi  is  the  last  book  in  the  Old  Testament  as  at 
present  arranged.  The  men  who  put  our  Old  Testa- 
ment together  were  guided,  probably,  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  primitive  scholarship,  not  by  chronological  se- 
quence. The  collection  slowly  gathered  and  eventually 
crystallized  into  its  present  form  through  priestly  con- 
servatism. 

Between  the  lines  of  these  later  preacher-prophets 
we  read,  in  a  very  real  and  lively  way,  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  people  for  two  hundred  years.  The  four 
or  more  great  reformers  of  the  eighth  century  B.  C. 
tried  to  lift  their  people  to  a  more  worthy  conception 
of  God.  They  stood  for  the  monotheistic  idea  in  a 
time  of  polytheism ;  for  a  dignified  and  more  spiritual 
worship  in  a  time  of  idolatry ;  for  a  consecrated  and 
united  nation  in  times  of  great  dissipation. 

Then  came  tremendous  forces  from  the  farther  East ; 
the  Assyrian  power,  with,  its  capital  at  Nineveh,  swept 
down  and  wiped  out  of  existence  the  upper  kingdom  of 
Israel.  The  slow  rising  of  Babylon,  menaced,  threat- 
ened, harried  Jerusalem,  and  finally  conquered  it. 

Then  came  the  prophets  who  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained the  exiles  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  They 
dreamed  of  great  things.  They  prayed  for  great  things 
for  their  people.  They  tried  to  revivify  the  faith,  and 
to  in.spire  their  people  to  restore  the  city,  the  heart  of 
which  was  the  Temple. 

Haggai  and  Zechariah  drew  their  inspiration  and 
courage  more  or  less  directly  from  the  teachings  of 
Ezekiel  and  the  Great  Unknown,  and  they  strove  in 
their  turn  to  rouse  the  people  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
to  restore  the  Temple.  Their  efforts  were  partially 
sucessful,  the  new  Temple  was  dedicated  in  515,  five 
or  six  years  after  Zechariah  nxade  his  plea. 

Now  comes  Malachi,  another  unknown  prophet, 
Malachi  being  not  a  proper  name,  the  word  simply 


means  "The  Messenger."  He,  like  his  predecessors, 
was  unhappy  and  disappointed.  He  saw  that  the 
people  were  not  living  up  to  their  pretensions,  were 
not  loyal  to  their  religion.  In  their  devotion  to  the 
less  important  things  they  grew  indifYerent  to  the  more 
important.  Most  grievous  of  all,  to  Malachi,  was  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  draw  with  sufficient  severity  the 
line  between  themselves  and  strangers,  the  foreigners, 
the  non-Jews.  He  is  bitterly  unjust;  he  would  even 
compel  the  Jews  who  had  intermarried  with  other 
peoples  to  divorce  their  foreign  wiv«s.  We  are  re- 
minded of  Obadiah's  bitterness  against  Edom.  The 
book  of  Malachi  is  not  especially  interesting  in  the 
text,  but  it  is  very  interesting  when  read  in  the  light 
of  contemporary  history.  It  is  an  indirect  revelation 
of  the  struggle  of  those  poor  Jews  who  were  deter- 
mined to  hold  on  to  their  faith  in  order  that  they  might 
come  into  the  dominance  of  race,  the  pre-eminence  of 
power.  They  were  jealous  for  the  glory  of  Jerusalem 
and  a  Kingdom  that  was  worth  while.  One  cannot 
find  a  more  narrow,  more  pitiable  interpretation  of  God 
than  is  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Malachi.  Such  a 
spirit  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  study  of  Obadiah. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  priests. 
The  charge  is  that  they  have  been  offering  sick  and 
defective  animals  as  sacrifices,  and  giving  special  priv- 
ileges where  they  had  sworn  to  deal  justly  by  all. 

Our  text,  which  seems  so  all-inclusive,  may  have 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  but  a  narrow  appeal  to 
bigotry.  It  probably  was  a  call  to  the  Jews  to  stand 
together  and  turn  out  the  foreigners.  It  was  suggested 
by  Chief  Rabbi  Adler  of  England,  as  a  motto  for  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago.  He,  however, 
injected  into  the  words  a  meaning  immeasurably  higher 
and  more  beautiful  than  was  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  wrote  them.  His  was  a  beautiful  rescue  of  a 
great  text. 

Something  must  also  be  said  of  the  last  ten  chapters 
of  Isaiah.  We  have  already  found  two  great  units  in 
that  book  and  now  we  come  to  a  third.  The  "Great 
Unknown"  ends  with  the  fifty-fifth  chapter.  The  last 
ten  chapters  contain  much  fine  poetry,  which,  rings  so 
like  the  "Great  Unknown,"  and  is  so  full  of  splendid 
ideality,  that  for  a  long  while  even  the  higher  critics 
at  Oxford  and  Harvard  did  not  see  the  division.  But 
with  broader  scholarship  came  clearer  insight  and  the 
second  "Unknown"  was  discovered — the  Trito-Isaiah, 
who  belongs  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  sec- 
ond Temple  had  been  built,  but  times  were  hard  and 
the  people  were  discouraged ;  they  were  still  an  insig- 
nificant nation.  This  man,  ignoring  outer  conditions, 
dared  to  dream  of  big  things,  sing  of  great  triumphs 
and  make  large  prophecies.  It  is  great  poetry,  but 
here  again  are  special  promises  for  the  Jews  which, 
have  never  come  true.  The  poet's  vision  was  weak- 
ened ;  he  did  not  see  far  enough  :  he  was  hampered  by 
the  limitations  of  his  time.  If  the  great  dream  of  the 
prophet  ever  comes  true  it  will  not  come  for  the  Jews 
alone,  but  for  all  humanity.  The  bane  of  the  Jew  has 
been  the  conceit  of  his  isolation.  The  glory  of  the 
Jew  has  been  his  unflagging  faith  and  his  profound 
conception  of  the  ethical  law  as  being  somehow  iden- 
tified with  God.  The  Jewish,  religion  is  everlastingly 
rooted  in  morals  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  world 
will  not  do  without  the  Jewish  thought,  though  too 
often  the  Jew  tries  to  do  without  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 
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Read  the  three  divisions  of  Isaiah  at  separate  times, 
remembering  that  the  first  forty  chapters  were  written 
in  the  eighth  century,  the  next  sixteen  chapters  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  the  remaining  ten  chapters  near  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  New  Testament 
have  brought  the  ethical  element  in  religion  more  per- 
sistently to  the  front  tlian  any  other  literature  to  which 
we  have  access,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  estimating 
Christianity  at  the  front  door,  and  other  religions  at 
the  back  door.  Even  so,  we  are  still  in  the  hoof,  horn, 
fang  and  claw  stage  of  development!  If  we  knew  the 
message  of  Buddha  to  the  C)riental  world  as  we  know 
the  message  of  Jesus  to  the  Occidental  world,  we  might 
say  that  at  least  in  the  light  of  ])athos,  gentleness  and 
sweetness,  Buddliism  has  sur])assed  Christianity.  Sup- 
pose Cyrus  had  con(|uered  Alexander,  or  that  the 
brutal  forces  of  the  Romans  had  not  borne  down  the 
intellectual  life  of  Greece,  what  would  history  have 
been  ?  The  brutality  of  war  has  kept  Jesus  in  the 
background  and  Constantine  in  the  foreground  all  these 
years. 

OUKSTIONS  ON  MALACHI. 

1.  What  place  does  Malachi  iiold  in  the  Bible  as  at  pres- 
ent arranged?    Where  should  it  be  placed? 

2.  What  does  the  name  mean?  What  is  the  character  of 
his  message? 

3.  Of  v^hat  other  prophet  docs  he  remind  you? 

4.  Where  do  the  last  ten  chapters  of  Isaiah  come  in? 

5.  Where  should  they  be  placed  in  time? 

6.  Under  what  conditions  were  they  written? 

7.  Do  they  draw  a  true  picture? 

8.  What  is  the  glory  of  the  Hebrew  religion? 


TO  MY  CHILDREN  ON  THEIR  M.'VRRIAGE  DAY. 


An  old  Italian  story  tells 

Of  strife  of  town  with  town, 
Where  men  of  valor,  for  their  homes, 

Laid  life  in  honor  down. 

One  morn  a  youth  with  head  unclad. 

In  scorn  of  helmet's  guard, 
Went  forth  to  fiercest  fight,  and  yet 

At  night  returned  unscarred. 

"How  dar'dst  thou,  youth,  without  thy  mail 

Adventure  on  the  field!" 
"My  parent  kissed  me  on  the  brow; 

That  kiss  was  helm  and  shield !" 

My  children !  starting  forth  this  hour 

On  life's  untraveled  ways, 
Receive  a  parent's  kiss  as  guard 

Against  all  evil  days. 

'Tis  magic  on  the  field  of  right, 

A  shield  in  all  you  do. 
Accept  it, — you  remain  unscath'd  ! 

It  means,  "I  trust  in  you !" 

'Tis  mighty  too  on  plains  of  grief. 

If  burdens  you  endure. 
Recall  it. — sorrows  lose  their  sting; 

It  means,  "My  love  is  sure  !" 

A  kiss? — a  helmet  and  a  shield! 

I  give  it  as  we  part; 
Oh,  wear  it  as  a  charm  and  balm 

'Gainst  every  earthly  dart ! 

James  H.  West. 


When  you  shall  have  learned  that  "What  people 
say"  is  the  most  senseless  bug-bear  in  this  wide  world 
of  senseless  bug-bears,  you  will  be  far  on  the  road  to 
true  greatness. — Selected. 


The  Study  Table 


bkst  hooks. 

The  New  International  Yearbook  for  1912 
(published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  is  on  the  table.  It 
is  as  good  as  ever,  and  that  is  saying  enough.  It  is  in- 
tended for  a  cycloi)edia  of  the  year  and  covers  a  very 
wide  field  of  history  and  economics.  It  is  not  a  hand 
book  but  a  table  book.  Its  size  is  cyclopedic.  It  deals 
with  biography,  agriculture,  political  evolution,  re- 
ligious evolution,  and  education.  Special  toi)ics  for  the 
year  include,  of  course,  the  I'residental  Campaign;  the 
Balkan  War ;  Panama  Canal ;  electoral  and  other  re- 
forms. Among  the  illustrations  are  William  Booth, 
Dr.  Carrel,  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  his  father ;  good 
illustrations  of  the  Panama  Canal,  of  the  Balkan  Prin- 
cipalities ;  and  of  course  Woodrow  Wilson  comes  in, 
with  four  new  University  Presidents.  Whether  we 
touch  the  subject  matter  discussed,  or  the  illustrations, 
they  indicate  alike  the  progressive  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  Church,  State  and  School.  We  like 
this  Yearbook  immensely,  and  consider  it  the  one  abso- 
lutely essential  volume  lo  have  at  one's  hands.  Under 
the  head  of  tariff  you  will  find  enough  history  to  en- 
able you  to  read  what  is  now  taking  place  with  imder- 
standing.  Unfortunately  the  preliminary  discussion 
at  Washington  still  drags  on,  and  does  its  worst  to 
prevent  any  honest  appreciation  of  freedom  of  trade. 

From  Maciiiillans  I  am  in  recei])t  of  Winston 
Churchill's  new  book,  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup."  Mr. 
Churchill  sustains  himself  well  in  this  book.  Perhaps 
that  is  enough  to  say  of  a  novel  written  by  a  famous 
author.  It  is  a  socialist  product,  and  this  sentiment  is 
very  fully  and  frankly  avowed.  However,  what  is 
Socialism?  This  is  Mr.  Churchill's  Socialism,  and  the 
quality  is  excellent.    It  is  also  largely  my  Socialism. 


I  said  I  woidd  again  refer  to  Nethersole's  "Wilsam." 
There  is  nothing  bad  about  this  book  except  its  far- 
stretched  title.  This  title  needs  an  explanation  half  a 
yard  long,  and  it  gets  it  in  the  book.  In  other  words, 
the  book  introduces  the  title  instead  of  the  title  intro- 
ducing the  book.  It  is,  however,  in  my  judgment,  the 
best  novel  of  the  year,  up  to  date.  It  is  sound  stuff  all 
through,  nothing  rotten  about  it,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal  for  a  novel  out  of  the  kettle  of  the  last  ten 
years.  It  is  a  simple-hearted  home-life  story,  and  it 
will  stimulate  anyone  to  a  larger  degree  of  right  doing. 
It  is  absolutely  clean,  although  it  is  not  dilettanti  in 
the  use  of  words  that  are  needed.  No  author  has  a 
right  to  daub  our  fences  with  obscenity ;  no  more  have 
these  story  tellers  a  right  to  nasty  up  the  pages  which 
we  have  purchased  in  good  faith.  Then  again,  a  novel 
should  relate  facts,  not  wanderings  of  the  mind  in 
the  realm  of  the  impossible  or  greatly  improbable. 
"Wilsam"  gives  us  facts,  not  events  that  literally  oc- 
curred, although  I  suspect  that  much  of  this  story  is 
literal.  It  tells  us  a  story  of  life,  so  that  one  need 
not  slam  his  book  shut,  with  the  exclamation  "There 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it."  I  advise  you  to  get 
"Wilsam ;"  then  be  a  little  patient  until  you  have  got 
the  run  of  the  characters  and  the  complications.  It 
will  be  a  trifle  heavy  at  the  outset,  but  this  wears  off, 
and  lets  you  inside  the  doors,  and  into  all  the  secret 
apartments  fast  enough. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  C*untry,  to  d*  G«»d  is  my  Religitn. 


THE  SPANISH  JEWS  OF  MACE- 
DONIA 


A  curious  incident  of  the  war  in  East- 
ern Europe  is  the  reported  offer  of  the 
Spanish  government  to  bring  back  some 
seventy  thousand  Spanish-speaking  Jews 
who  have  for  centuries  been  resident  in 
Salonica  and  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Macedonia.  The  Spanish  minister  to 
Turkey,  in  a  recent  visit  to  these  Span- 
ish-speaking Jews  of  Salonica,  ex- 
pressed to  the  chief  rabbi  his  regret 
that  he  had  not  asked  the  protection  of 
the  Spanish  government  during  the  siege 
for  his  congregation,  adding  that  "if  the 
Jews  had  suffered  through  the  Inquisi- 
tion it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Spain  too  had  suffered  heavily  from  the 
consequences  of  the  acts  committed 
centuries  ago."  It  puts  Spain  quite  in 
the  modern  column  to  have  its  repre- 
sentatives speak  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  as  "the  great  crime  of  their 
ancestors  which  they  felt  was  the  black- 
est in  their  history."  He  assured  the 
correspondent  of  a  Jewish  newspaper 
that  in  the  event  of  Salonica's  being 
detached  from  Turkey  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment would  regard  favorably  the  re- 
turn of  all  Jews  in  the  city  who  were  of 
Spanish  descent.  The  fact  that  these 
thousands  of  Jews  still  speak  the  Span- 
ish tongue  makes  such  a  desire  for  repa- 
triation a  natural  wish  for  the  leaders 
of  Spanish  liberalism. 

The  Congregationalist. 


FIGHT  FOR  TEMPERANCE  IN 
THE  FORTY-EIGHTH  AS- 
SEMBLY. 


The  American  Issue,  June  27th,  in  a 
series  of  editorials,  reviews  in  an  in- 
teresting way  the  results  of  the  battle 
between  the  "Wets"  and  the  "Drys" — 
in  the  last  assembly.  It  says  that  the 
vicious  Gorman  Bill,  No.  501,  was  more 
far  reaching  in  its  aim  at  monopoly  than 
was  at  first  apparent,  and  had  it  be- 
come a  law  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
placing  Illinois — so  said  Attorney  Rob- 
ert McMurdy — "just  where  England  is 
now,  when  she  is  trying  to  solve  her 
license  problem.     She  has   found  the 


only  practicable  way  of  eliminating  her 
saloons  is  to  buy  them  up,  pay  vast 
sums  in  the  aggregate  because  of  the 
monopoly  which  she  herself  has  created" 
— and  the  Issue  adds,  "It  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  defeat  measures  of  this  kind 
as  it  is  to  enact  advance  temperance 
legislation,"  and  finally  sums  up  the  net 
gain  for  temperance  as  follows : 

All  of  the  bills  sought  by  the  liquor 
interests  were  killed,  and  the  Anti-Sa- 
loon League  succeeded  in  one  measure, — 
the  bill  establishing  a  four-mile  dry 
zone  around  the  State  University  hav- 
ing been  passed.  The  enactment  of  the 
woman's  suffrage  bill  is  considered  by 
the  wets  as  a  blow  to  their  interests. 

However,  the  battle  is  considerably 
more  than   an   even  break.     The  dry 
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forces  have  taken  advance  ground,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
liquor  interests'  pet  measure.  Consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  the  unlooked-for 
political  developments  which  occurred 
shortly  after  the  primary  elections  in 
this  state,  the  temperance  forces  have 
just  cause  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  work  done  in  this  general  as- 
sembly. Plans  will  be  developed  im- 
mediately for  the  perfecting  of  a  thor- 
oughly organized  campaign  looking 
toward  the  election  of  a  legislature  that 
will  give  the  people  of  this  state  the 
temperance  legislation  they  are  asking. 

— w. 


PROTESTANT  DEFECTION  IN 
GERMANY 


During  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year  about  40,000  persons  left  the  State 
Protestant  Church  in  Berlin,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  before  the  year  is  ended 
the  number  of  seceders  will  be  close  to 
200,000.  In  1912  the  number  of  seceders 
in  the  same  district  was  100,000;  in  1911 
it  was  60,000 ;  in  1905  it  was  only  12,000. 
In  Germany  20  per  cent  of  the  income 
tax  goes  to  the  support  of  religion,  and 
the  law  requires  each  citizen  to  declare 
himself  a  member  of  some  faith.  This 
breaking  away  from  the  state  church  has 
gone  from  city  to  city  throughout  the 
empire  and  has  become  so  widespread 
that  church  circles  have  become  alarmed. 
It  is  not  a  movement  against  any  par- 
ticular form  of  church  government,  or 
against  state  control,  but  it  is  essentially 
the  outcome  of  unbelief."  Four  million 
workingmen  of  Germany  look  upon  the 
Christian  church  as  an  absurdity.  One- 
third  of  the  electors  of  the  empire  be- 
long to  a  political  party  which  has  com- 
pletely severed  its  connection  with  relig- 
ion. Looking  upon  the  church  as  an 
antiquated  institution,   it  is  not  much 
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AWAY 


wonder  that  people  in  large  numbers 
have  begun  to  rebel  against  the  com- 
pulsory support  of  an  institution  whose 
dogmas  they  no  longer  believe,  and  in 
order  to  free  themselves  from  it  have 
been  willing  to  undergo  a  complicated 
and  tedious  process.  When  bne  remem- 
bers that  Germany  is  the  strongest  Prot- 
estant nation  on  the  continent,  there  is 
indeed  cause  for  alarm.  Is  this  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  alliances  between 
civic  and  ecclesiastical  authorities? 
While  this  defection  has  assumed  such 
proportions  that  it  has  created  a  serious 
financial  problem,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  German  Baptists  the  loss  is  nu- 
merical rather  than  actual,  the  real  spir- 
itual loss  having  taken  place  long  ago, 
just  as  sometimes  happens  when  a 
church  roll  is  revised  after  years  of  neg- 
lect. From  whatever  angle  the  situation 
is  approached,  the  apathy  of  a  religion, 
united  in  unholy  wedlock  to  the  state,  is 
more  than  apparent. — The  Standard. 


A  mother  left  her  babe  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  care  of  a  little  brother.  In 
her  absence  the  boy  sketched  the  picture 
of  the  child.  When  the  mother  returned 
and  saw  the  picture  she  gave,  the  boy  a 
kiss  of  approval. 

"That  kiss,"  said  Benjamin  West  many 
years  afterward,  "made  me  a  painter." 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.    References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

Seneca    -    -    South  Carolina 
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MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 
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school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address.  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 
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A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POP? 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  introduction: 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  '^working 
woman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  By 
bitter  tears  the  eyes  were  cleared 
to  read  the  illuminating  message 
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REST 

To  spend  the  long,  warm  days 
Silent  beside  the  silent-stealing  streams. 

To  see,  not  gaze, — 
To  hear,  not  listen,  thoughts  exchanged  for  dreams: 

See  clouds  that  slowly  pass. 
Trailing  their  shadow  o'er  the  far  faint  down, 

And  ripening  grass, 
While  yet  the  meadows  wear  their  starry  crown: 

To  hear  the  breezes  sigh, 
Cool  in  the  silver  leaves  like  falling  rain, 

Pause  and  go  by, 
Tired  wanderers  o'er  the  solitary  plain: 

See  far  from  all  affright. 
Shy  river  creatures  play  hour  after  hour. 

And  night  by  night 
Low  in  the  nest  the  white  moon's  folding  flower. 

Thus  lost  to  human  things. 
To  blend  at  last  with  nature  and  to  hear 

What  songs  she  sings. 
Low  to  herself  when  there  is  no  one  near. 

— Margaret  L.  Woods. 
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THE  HAPPY  WANDERER 


He  is  the  happy  wanderer,  who  goes 
Singing  upon  his  way,  with  eyes  awake 
To  every  scene,  with  ears  alert  to  take 
The  sweetness  of  all  sounds;  who  loves  and  knows 
The  secrets  of  the  highway,  and  the  rose 
Holds  fairer  for  the  wounds  the  briars  make; 
Who  welcomes  rain,  that  he  his  thirst  may  slake, — 
The  sun,  because  it  dries  his  dripping  clothes; 
Treasures  experience  beyond  all  store. 
Careless  if  pain  or  pleasure  he  shall  win, 
So  that  his  knowledge  widens  more  and  more 
Ready  each  hour  to  worship  or  to  sin; 
Until  tired,  wise,  content,  he  halts  before 
The  sign  o'  the  grave,  a  cool  and  quiet  inn. 

— Selected. 


Following  the  custom  of  many  years,  the  editorial 
office  of  Unity  has  been  moved  for  the  midsummer 
months  to  its  old  haunts  on  the  Wisconsin  River. 
Tower  Hill,  is  its  Postoffice  address;  Spring  Green, 
is  its  telegraph  address ;  Helena,  is  its  railroad  station 
and  express  office.  All  these  are  in  the  dumpling 
country  of  W'isconsin.  Diligent  planting,  training, 
trimming  and  seeding  have  made  this  bluff  side  in- 
creasingly beautiful.  The  old  ideal,  the  original 
inspiration  of  the  Tower  Hill  founders,  still  dominates 
the  management.  A  quiet  place,  O  so  quiet !  where 
weary  preachers,  tired  school-teachers  and  nerve- 
racked  city  victims  may  find  the  maximum  of  silence, 
the  minimum  of  care.  The  Tower  Hill  garden  and 
the  Jersey  cows  are  at  their  best.  The  Editor  is 
touched  with  his  maximum  of  indolence,  but  from 
this  restful  retreat  on  the  hillside  he  will  send 
weekly  greetings  to  his  readers,  hoping  for  them  some- 
thing of  the  release  from  the  strain  of  the  city,  he 
enjoys.  We  invite  as  many  of  our  readers  as  may  to 
shares  the  serenities  of  Tower  Hill.  There  is  welcome 
for  them  in  the  geographical  Tower  Hill, — there  are 
accommodations  for  several  more, — but  the  spiritual 
Tower  Hill  is  the  more  hospitable  and  ample  retreat 
to  which  Unity  invites  its  readers.  It  is  a  place  far 
removed  from  the  distractions  of  petty  ambitions, 
small  jealousies  and  the  quest  of  unworthy  ends. 
The  Tower  Hill  devoted  to  the  study  of  perennial 
things  in  literature,  to  the  fundamental  things  in  the 
story  of  religion,  is  the  Tower  Hill  to  which  Unity 
invites  its  readers.    As  usual,  for  a  month,  beginning 


with  July  13  in  Emerson  Pavilion,  Unity's  Editor 
will  give  the  substance  of  the  study  of  The  Growth 
of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  that  is  now  presented  in 
outline  to  Unity  readers ;  and,  as  usual,  the  poets  will 
interpret  the 'beauties  of  nature  and  strengthen  the 
peace  of  mind. 


The  Special  Parcel  Post  stamp  has  already  been 
denatured.  It  is  now  good  for  any  package.  Parcel 
Post  is  no  longer  an  experiment  or  an  appendix  to 
the  postal  system,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  sys- 
tem,— and  this  is  but  the  beginning.  Why  stop  at 
eleven  pounds?  Why  talk  about  a  mdA\-bag  and  not 
of  a  rm.i\-wagon,  or  a  maW-train  in  truth  and  in  deed? 
Where  are  the  prophetic  eyes  turned  to  the  future 
that  dare  tell  where  the  duties  or  the  opportunities 
of  Uncle  Sam  as  errand-boy  of  the  public  are  to  end. 


The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
calls  attention  to  the  perils  of  vacation.  "The  Old 
Moss-Covered  Bucket"  and  the  "fresh  milk  right  from 
the  barn"  are  fraught  with  dangers.  Better  have 
your  water  boiled  and  your  xriilk  sterilized  if  you  want 
to  avoid  typhoid-fever  when  you  go  in  search  of  coun- 
try air ;  at  least  trace  the  water  to  its  source  and  visit 
the  barn  at  milking  time.  The  editorial  "we"  dictates 
this  note  at  a  place  where  such  inspection  is  invited, 
and  invites  the  reader  to  call  at  the  editorial  sanctum 
at  Tower  Hill  any  time  during  the  next  two  months 
and  he  or  she  will  be  offered  water  to  drink  drawn 
from  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  water  that  first  sees  the 
light  when  it  flows  into  the  ice-pitcher ;  milk  and  cream 
from  the  Jersey  cows  that  find  sanitary  shelter  in  the 
"paper  barn"  that  came  near  making  the  editor  of 
Unity  famous. 


Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  well  known  and  beloved  in 
Chicago  as  the  efficient  organizer  and  leader  of  the 
"Woman's  Trade  Union  League,"  is  not  slow  in  dis- 
covering the  next  thing  to  do  and  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  strategic  situation.  The  "Fifty-four-Hour 
Law"  which  undertook  to  establish  the  maximum 
week's  work  for  women  and  children  at  nine  hours 
per  day,  was  defeated  by  the  same  Legislature  that 
gave  to  women  the  right  to  vote.  Now  this  League, 
with  a  membership  of  a  thousand  women  in  Chicago, 
is  arranging  to  remember  at  the  next  election  time. 
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the  seven  state  senators  who  voted  against  this  alto- 
gether righteous  provision.  Miss  Nestor  is  reported 
as  saying: 

We  will  try  to  answer  the  question,  "Is  there  an  invisible 
government  in  Illinois?"  We  will  tell  our  personal  experi- 
ences at  Springfield  and  these  experiences  ought  to  answer 
the  question.  We  will  go  after  the  seven  senators  with  meet- 
ings in  each  of  their  districts.  We  have  subdivided  the  local- 
ities where  the  greatest  number  of  girls  are  employed  and  we 
are  going  to  endeavor  to  interest  all  of  them. 

Good  for  Miss  Nestor!  The  co-operation  of  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  and  others,  has  been 
solicited.  Unity  is  with  the  girls,  the  hard-working 
women  and  the  over-taxed  wage-earning  children. 
Unity  would  like  to  help  in  this  bloodless  but  high 
war. 


The  Sunday  Rccord-I let-aid  is  conservative  on  bat- 
tleship problems,  probably  in  sympathy  with  that  bel- 
ligerant  "peace-maker,"  the  Navy  League,  but  in  an 
editorial  on  "Military  Expenditures,"  in  the  issue  of 
July  6th,  it  gives  publicity  to  some  startling  figures 
which  are  either  criminally  ignored  or  ignorantly  over- 
looked by  the  bumptious  patriots  who  are  so  afraid 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  will  receive  an 
insult,  or  that  its  acquired  territory  will  be  invaded 
by  foreign  powers.  This  conservative  journal  de- 
clares that  next  to  that  of  Great  Britain  the  United 
States  Navy  is  the  most  costly  in  the  world.  Our 
navy  expenditures  now  exceed  those  of  Germany  by 
$15,000,000  and  those  of  France  by  $46,000,0000. 
They  are  double  those  of  Russia  and  six  times  those 
of  Japan.  And  still  the  United  States  is  the  most 
isolated  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  pacific.  Our 
army  expenses  are  more  than  two-thirds  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  double  those  of  Japan ;  adding  our 
pension  expenses,  the  grand  total  of  military  expendi- 
tures on  the  part  of  the  United  States  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  country,  that  total  reaching  $393,000,000 
against  $350,000,000  of  Great  Britain  and  $309,000,- 
000  of  Germany.  Excluding  the  Postofifice  depart- 
ment, which  is  approaching  self  support,  two-thirds 
of  the  annual  appropriations  of  the  United  States  are 
on  the  military  account.  Here  is  something  to  think 
about!  What  pays  for  all  this?  Where  does  the 
money  come  from?  And  still  the  baker,  butcher  and 
candlestick-maker  are  being  vivisected,  hoping  thereby 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  "high  cost  of  living." 


Li  spite  of  his  many  progressive  qualities  and  large 
contributions  to  progressive  movements,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  still  the  "Colonel  !" — the  most  aggressive 
embodiment  of  the  "military  spirit,"  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  problem  of  civilization  to  eliminate 
this  same  spirit.  Mr.  Roosevelt  still  harks  back  to 
the  political  economy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  expecting 
to  usher  in  the  era  of  reason  by  fostering  the  brutal 


and  brutalizing  forces  of  war.  Many  of  his  friends 
have  been  hoping  that  the  militancy  of  the  Colonel 
was  but  accidental,  a  tendency  that  he  was  outgrow- 
ing, but  his  latest  conspicuous  utterance,  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  Anniversary  Banquet  in  Boston,  is  discouraging. 
After  exploiting  once  more  his  "peace  policy"  by 
means  of  a  big  navy,  he  proceeded  to  say,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Boston  Herald: 

1  will  never  consent  to  arbitrate  national  questions  of  vital 
honor  and  national  interests.  What  is  more,  I  know  my 
countrymen,  and  I  know  that  they  will  not  consent.  Uncle 
Sam  will  never  arbitrate  a  slap  in  the  face,  and  in  the  last 
resort  the  navy  is  Uncle  Sam's  punch. 

This  is  the  bunkum  of  the  spurred  and  belted  cow- 
boy. It  is  the  logic  of  the  bar-room.  Defective  has 
been  the  training  and  inadequate  the  teaching  that 
does  not  enable  an  eighth  grade  school  boy  or  school 
girl  to  see  through  this  specious  logic.  Take  "Uncle 
Sam's  punch"  at  its  face  value,  and  what  does  it 
mean  ?  It  means  the  turning  loose  of  trained  experts, 
armed  with  the  latest  instruments  of  destruction,  who 
are  innocent  of  oftense  and  generally  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  to  face  similarly  innocent  experts  on  the  other 
side,  equally  innocent  of  the  offense  and  ignorant  of 
it,  and  with  music,  flags  and  mock  heroic  appeals,  set 
them  to  the  work  of  annihilating  one  another.  Sup- 
pose the  "slapper"  wins,  he  has  succeeded  in  adding 
insult  to  injury,  heaping  humiliation  upon  the  inno- 
cent. Suppose  the  "slapped"  wins,  he  has  succeeded 
in  killing  off  innocent  sons,  husbands  and  sweethearts, 
and  left  the  insolent  offenders  still  alive  to  repeat  the 
insult.  Great  Heavens!  Is  this  the  latest  reach  of 
our  civilization?  If  questions  of  "vital  honor"  and 
"national  interests"  cannot  be  settled  by  a  competent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  who  or  what  can  settle  them? 
The  Colonel's  settlement  of  international  problems 
rendered  into  the  slang  of  the  rowdy, — is  it  not  this  ? — 
instead  of  collecting  my  debts  by  process  of  law,  where 
I  might  lose,  I  will  take  it  out  of  my  neighbors  hide! 


A  Theological  Student  Not  on  the 
Program 

David  Reese  Williams,  convicted  of  good  Welsh 
blood  by  his  very  name,  is  a  theological  graduate  of 
the  Harvard-Andover  School,  who  did  not  propose 
to  be  left  out  of  the  graduating  exercises  on  account 
of  his  radical  opinions.  According  to  the  Boston 
Herald,  three  of  the  graduating  boys  had  been  heard, 
they  had  read  lengthy  papers  upon  strictly  theological 
subjects  as  follows:  "The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  Christ  of  the  World,"  "Modern  Tendencies  of 
Congregationalism  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  History," 
and  "The  Immanence  of  God."  Three  eminently  ap- 
propriate subjects  for  theological  students. 

But,  just  as  the  diplomas  were  to  be  awarded,  a 
'number,  not  on  the  program,  was  inprovised,  when 
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the  fourth  graduate  proceeded  to  the  platform.  Bow- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  among  whom  sat 
the  venerable  Charles  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of 
the  University,  he  said:  "If  there  is  no  serious  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  there  will  be  another 
address."  We  can  believe  the  paper  when  it  says  that 
"several  minutes  elapsed  before  there  was  a  reply." 
Audience  and  faculty  were  amazed.  At  last  a  gesture 
from  the  presiding  officer  allowed  the  student  to  pro- 
ceed and  the  young  Socialist  Divine  entered  upon  an  ad- 
dress, said  to  have  been  entirely  extemporaneous,  which 
carried  both  speaker  and  audience  out  of  themselves. 
He  spoke  with  great  forcefulness  upon  his  subject, 
emphasizing  every  point  with  a  voice  shaking  with 
emotion.  Slight  of  build,  eyes  snapping,  he  waived 
aside  the  topics  taken  by  his  fellow  students  as  of 
only  incidental  importance,  declaring  the  vital  question 
of  the  Church  today,  to  be  "What  shall  be  the  attitude 
of  the  Church  to  the  great  question  of  poverty,  and 
the  social  question  in  general?" 

Unity  would  be  glad  to  give  the  whole  address, — 
for  a  man  so  burdened  with  a  message  that  he  could 
over-ride  the  conventionalities  and  still  hold  the"  re- 
spect and  attention  of  such  an  audience  and  occasion 
deserves  a  wider  hearing.  But  we  can  only  give  the 
meager  report  of  the  Boston  daily,  which  quotes  him 
as  saying  in  part : 

Here  we  have  little  children  working  in  the  mines,  in  the 
mills,  the  factories  and  workshops,  while  there  are  able- 
bodied  men  compelled  to  tramp  the  streets  in  idle  search  for 
work,  \\5omen  are  forced  to  eke  out  an  existence  in  nerve- 
racking,  soul-destroying  industries,  doing  the  work  of  men 
when  they  should  be  at  home  doing  the  work  of  mothers. 

Think  of  the  Lawrence  strike.  Two  were  killed  there; 
many  more  at  McKee's  Rock  and  in  West  Virginia. 

Are  these  strikes  mere  skirmishes  in  an  impending  struggle? 
We  are  hearing  today  grumblings  of  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion. Progress  must  be  made  gradually,  but  not  grudgingly, 
lest  we  awaken  some  fine  morning  with  a  revolution  at  our 
back  door. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  high  time 
for  the  church  to  address  itself  to  the  great  social  problems 
and  the  present  critical  social  unrest  that  men  may  think  seri- 
ously and  sanelj'  as  Christians.  Perhaps  then  we  may  be  able 
to  pass  the  crisis  with  safety  and  without  violence  and  blood- 
shed. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  graduate  of  Marietta  College ; 
his  father  and  brother  are  Congregational  ministers, 
the  latter,  pastor  of  a  church  in  East  Boston.  His 
interest  in  these  social  problems  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  he  was  a  boy  and  his  father  was  pastor 
in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  During  his 
studies  in  Cambridge  he  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Socialist  Club ;  raised  funds  and  otherwise  showed 
active  interest  in  the  Lawrence  strikers.  He  has  won 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors.  Here  is  a  young  graduate 
to  be  watched  and  a  theological  School  to  be  studied. 
We  wonder  what  effect  this  impromptu  address  will 
have  upon  the  Faculty  when  they  come  to  arrange 
another  graduation  program ! 


Star  and  Gross 


One  of  the  broadest  and  most  suggestive  religious 
addresses  of  recent  days  was  an  address  before  the 
Free  Religious  Association  at  Boston  during  Anni- 
versary Week.  Its  breadth  and  suggestiveness  were 
like  a  draught  of  cool  water  to  those  present  free  and 
unbiased  enough  to  perceive  its  refreshing  character- 
istics. On  the  other  hand,  its  breadth  and  suggestive- 
ness— its  timeliness  as  a  nearer  true  interpretation  of 
long-misunderstood  matters  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  its  value  as  a  working  basis  for  a  current  re-birth 
of  religion  throughout  the  world— were  all  overlooked 
and  scoffed  at  by  a  certain  number  of  those  present, 
among  them  being  many  ministers. 

The  almost  utter  uselessness  of  ever  offering  to  men 
a  reasonable  substitute  for  unreason,  a  modern  work- 
able substitute  for  ancient  unworkable  superstition, 
was  thus  once  again  forcibly  demonstrated.  The  tem- 
pest in  the  "liberal"  tea-pot  which  this  address  has 
caused  to  blow  across  the  Universalist  and  Unitarian 
inland-ocean  seems  to  the  rational  thinker  unbeliev- 
able in  the  year  1913.  Letters  by  mail  as  well  as  in 
the  religious  press  have  flown  here  and  there  as  if  the 
earlier  days  of  Parker  and  Emerson  had  returned. 
Has  there  been  after  all  no  progress  at  all  in  sympa- 
thetic hearing  during  fifty  or  sixty  years?  Apparently 
not.  Is  the  cause  of  progress,  then,  an  impossible 
cause?  Do  they  delude  themselves  who  believe  "lib- 
eral" religion  is  more  ,  liberal  today  than  it  was  yes- 
terday? this  year  than  in  the  year  of  a  certain  Berry 
Street  Conference  or  of  a  certain  Harvard  Divinity 
School  address  of  two  generations  ago?  Absurdly 
abusive  letters  th.ere  have  been  ;  letters  pathetic  in  their 
anxiety  for  a  possibly  "lost  soul" ;  letters  revealing  a 
depth  of  credulity  and  of  superstitious  reverence  for 
"inspired"  scriptures  which  at  least  a  few  workers  have 
longingly  hoped  more  or  less  non-existent  in  this  so- 
called  enlightened  age; — newspaper  letters  gratefully 
grateful  that  such  thought  can  be  held  by  but  few ! — 
all  kinds  of  letters,  with  some  encouraging  ones.  It 
is  an  interesting  experience  for  1913. 

So  great  has  been  the  falling  afoul  of  a  single  in- 
cident of  the  address,  that  no  one  has  had  time  or 
thought  to  point  out  the  vital  force  of  its  main  ob- 
ject— the  setting  forth  of  the  great  truth  that  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand ! 

Th^re  certainly  should  be  room  for  the  essential, 
if  there  is  room  for  the  controversial.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Free  Religious  Association  therefore  has  un- 
usual pleasure  in  oft'ering  Unity  readers  in  this  issue 
the  address  by  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  under  discus- 
sion ;  and  by  request  the  Secretary  appends  to  this  brief 
article  the  following  lines  germain  to  the  present  con- 
troversy, reprinted  from  the  Nezv  Ideal  Magazine  of 
twenty-four  years  ago : 
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STAR  AND  CROSS 

"The  time  has  come  when  all  men  shall  be  free !" 
Thus  in  my  dream  an  Angel  spake  to  me : 
An  Angel  on  whose  forehead  gleamed  a  Star, — 
Beneath  whose  feet  reclined  a  shattered  Spar. 

Bright  was  his  countenance,  though  dread  his  word ! 
Raptured  I  gazed,  but  shuddered  as  I  heard : 

"I  am  inspirer  of  the  Modern  Seer : 

Knowledge, — 'Star-eyed,'  men  call  mc,  and  do  well ! 

Secrets  of  Past  and  Coming  Time  I  tell; 

Earth's  child-conceptions  fade  now  I  am  here! 

In  hope  foundationlcss,  enniixed  with  fear, 

Before  the  Central  Scaffold  of  the  years 

Full  long  a  time  a  thoughtless  world  has  bowed. 

Now  see  we  clearer !  clearer  still  shall  see ! 

Take  hence  the  Cross ! — here,  wrap  it  in  its  shroud ! 

In  reverence  bear  it — wet  with  wasted  tears — 

Futile  as  sign  of  Immortality — 

To  Arimathean  Joseph's  rock-cut  tomb 

(Where  he  for  Greatness  made  in. love  fair  room), 

And  lay  it  where  its  Victim's  ashes  be ! 

The  Star  henceforth  be  symbol — stars  give  light : 

The  Cross's  origin  was  Dreams  and  Night." 

The  Vision  smiled,  and  light  upon  me  broke. 
But  some — "It  thundered,  not  an  Angel  spoke !" 

Jamics  M.  West. 

Industrial  Justice 


The  question  whetlier  or  no  the  conditions  in  our 
country  for  making  a  living  and  developing  one's 
nature  are  more  favorable  than  they  were  a  genera- 
tion ago,  is  an  idle  one.  We  all  know  this,  that  despite 
our  enormous  wealth,  and  notwithstanding  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  and  factories  are  far  beyond  the 
necessaries  of  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  shelter,  there 
i?  in  our  midst  an  unspeakable  amount  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  squalor  and  disease. 

And  we  are  beginning  to  see  without  reference  to 
this  or  that  system  tliat  these  conditions  may  be  miti- 
gated or  destroyed  if  we  were  willing  to  consent  to 
those  ameliorations  demanded  by  simple  justice — ame- 
liorations that  all  who  have  heart  and  imagination  can 
begin  to  work  for  immediately.  These  ameliorations 
are : 

1.  Compulsory  education  for  all  boys  and  girls  as 
far  as  tlirough  the  High  School. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  all  of  its  forms. 
I  saw  on  the  coldest  days  of  the  winter  little  children, 
thinly  clad,  delivering  papers. 

3.  A  more  adequate  wage  for  the  working  people, 
shorter  hours  and  more  pleasant  working  surround- 
ings. 

4.  The  employment  of  women  in  the  trades  and  fac- 
tories should  be  discouraged  and  discontinued  as  fast 
as  possible.  The  place  for  women  is  primarily  in  the 
home,  but  as  there  are  many  who  are  not  struck  by 
the  darts  of  the  Homeric  Eros  they  should  find  em- 
ployment in  the  schools,  in  art,  in  science,  in  journal- 
ism, in  literature. 

5.  There  should  be  for  every  workman  who  has 
grown  old  and  feeble,  who  is  no  longer  able  to  care 
for  himself  and  wife,  an  adequate  pension.  The  cloud 
of  fear  and  anxiety  which  now  surrounds  innumerable 
homes  would  glow  with  light,  if  the  parents  knew 
that  their  old  age  would  be  protected  and  they  would 
not  become  a  burden  to  their  children. 

Our  three  great  perils  are,  in  my  judgment,  igno- 
rance, poverty  and  wealth. 

James  G.  Townsend. 


THE  PULPIT 

A  Predominant  Emphasis  on  Social  Ideals 
and  Endeavors* 

By  REV.  EDWARD  CUMMINGS 

I  am  greatly  indebted  for  this  opportunity  to  tell 
to  others  the  things  uppermost  in  my  own  mind  with 
regard  to  these  religious  problems.  These  speakers 
today  are  making  specific  contributions  to  the  general 
topic,  and  my  contribution  is  to  be  from  the  social  side. 
I  approached  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  the  prob- 
lems of  religion  from  the  social  and  the  sociological 
side.  And  if  1  had  the  training  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  and  wanted  to  make  it  impossible  that  they 
should  not  be  religious,  and  wanted  to  make  them 
realize  that  the  only  life  worth  living  is  the  religious 
life,  I  should  not  take  them  through  the  ancient  cur- 
riculum of  the  divinity  schools  and  teach  them  He- 
brew and  the  rest ;  but  I  should  take  them  first  of  all 
to  the  great  problems  of  social  life;  because  there  they 
would  find  out  that  the  only  rational  life  for  individ- 
uals and  for  society  is  a  life  based  upon  great  funda- 
mental religious  truths  and  ideals. 

It  was  Plato, who  brought  forward  so  beautifully  the 
fundamental  fact  that  there  is  no  individual  salvation. 
Plato  said,  as  you  remember,  that  the  individual  is  so- 
ciety writ  small ;  and  that  society  is  the  individual  writ 
large.  The  one  is  tlie  microcosm,  and  the  . other  is  the 
macrocosm.  And  he  shows  that  it  really  makes  no 
dififcrence  whether  you  ask.  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?  or  whether  )'ou  ask.  What  shall  society  do  to  be 
saved  ?  The  small  writing  and  the  large  writing  are 
identical ; — only  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the 
large  soqial  writing  to  turn  to,  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  when  you  are  mad,  when  you  are  ii^dignant 
about  wrongs,  when  your  own  personal  prejudices  and 
immediate  interests  are  involved.  At  such  times  as 
these  you  need  a  microscope  and  considerable  care  if 
you  think  of  trying  to  solve  the  problem  by  looking 
at  your  individual  self, — at  the  smaller  writing.  But 
if  you  put  the  problem,  as  Kant  at  a  later  day  taught 
the  world  how  to  put  it,  in  the  large,  you  read  the 
large  writing  first,  and  then  you  conform  to  that, — 
knowing  that  when  the  heat  and  confusion  of  the  hour 
are  over,  you  will  find  that  if  you  read  the  large  writ- 
ing correctly  and  were  loyal  to  that,  you  have  also 
done  the  highest  and  best  thing  for  your  individual 
self.  , 

That  is  a  very  old  truth.  Plato  embodies  that  truth, 
you  remember,  in  his  picture  of  an  ideal  Republic,  in 
which  he  shows  that  an  ideal  society  is  simply  a  great 
social  family.  And  he  carries  the  family  analogy  so 
far  that  he  insists  that  all  the  children  of  the  social  fam- 
ily, no  matter  whether  they  belong  to  the  golden,  or 
to  the  silver,  or  to  the  iron  families,  of  which  society 
is  composed,  are  absolutely  entitled  to  the  same  equal- 
ity of  opportunity.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  it 
would  be  a  good  thing — I  never  quite  know  whether 
he  is  joking  a  bit  or  is  in  earnest  about  it — if  in  the 
ideal  community  they  would  take  the  babes  away  from 
their  mothers  at  a  tender  age  and  mix  them  all  up,  and 

*An  address  before  the  Free  Religious  Association  of  America, 
at  Boston,  during  Anniversary  Week,  1913.  tlie  general  topic 
of  the  day  being  "A  Religious  Program  for  Today,"  treated  from 
various  points  of  view.  Mr.  Cummings  was  formerly  professor 
at  Harvard  College.  He  is  now  minister  of  the  South  Congre- 
gational Church,  Boston  ("Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  Church"). 
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keep  them  away  long  enough  so  that  even  the  mother 
could  not  tell  which  babe  was  hers.  Tlien  each  mother 
and  each  father  would  look  upon  all  the  children  of 
that  generation,  and  would  say,  That  one  may  be  my 
child,  or  this  one  may  be  my  child ;  this  is  my  girl, 
possibly,  and  this  is  my  boy:  therefore  the  conditions 
in  society  must  be  good  enough  everywhere  for  my 
child ;  no  child  must  live  in  any  house  that  is  not  good 
enough  for  my  child ;  no  child  must  go  to  any  school 
that  is  not  good  enough  for  my  child — lest  perchance 
it  should  be  my  child.  And  in  like  manner,  all  the 
children  would  treat  all  the  men  and  women  as  their 
own  fathers  and  mothers. 

Be  it  allegory  or  not,  it  embodies  a  great  truth,  upon 
the  recognition  of  which  the  salvation  of  the  world  de- 
pends. 

Moreover,  Plato  tells  us  another  great  truth.  For 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  first  great  industry  of  such 
a  social  family  is — what?  A  man  said  to  me  once, 
years  ago:  "I  would  like  you  to  write  an  article  for  my 
magazine,  on  the  leading  industry  of  New  England." 
I  was  an  economist  then.  I  suppose  he  thought  I  was 
going  to  write  about  cotton,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
I  said  to  him,  "You  mean  education,  I  suppose?" 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  never  thought  of  that;  I  never 
thought  of  it.  I  suppose  that  is  an  important  indus- 
try." Plato  said  that  in  such  an  ideal  society  the  im- 
portant industry,  the  first  and  most  important,  was 
education :  and  that  no  system  of  education  was  ade- 
quate until  it  provided  ec|ual  opportunity  for  every 
child  in  the  social  family.  Not  that  they  should  all  be 
treated  alike :  but  that  equal  opportunity  should  be 
given  them  to  make  the  most  of  the  different  innate 
capacities  that  they  had ;  that  the  golden  child  might 
have  the  golden  opportunity — might  rise  to  the  highest 
profession,  might  become  a  teacher,  no  matter  whether 
that  golden  child  was  found  in  an  iron  family  or  in  a 
silver  family  or  in  a  g'olden  one.  It  should  be  the  great 
task,  the  great  first  industry,  of  such  a  society,  to  find 
out  where  the  golden  children  are ;  to  establish  voca- 
tion bureaus.  Imagine  Plato  saying  that!  That,  in 
effect  is  what  he  said : — Establish  vocation  bureaus ; 
find  out  what  the  "calling"  of  each  child  is ;  find  out 
whether  children  are  gold,  silver,  or  iron  children ; 
whether  they  ought  to  be  educated  as  teachers,  or 
whether  they  ought  to  be  merchants,  or  mechanics,  or 
something  else ;  and  give  them  the  opportunity  which 
will  enable  them  to  make  the  most  of  themselves,  and 
thereby  be  of  the  most  service  to  the  community. 

Finally  Plato  went  still  further,  and  said  another 
very  important  thing.  Having  taken  care  of  these 
children,  having  brought  them  up,  having  made  edu- 
cation our  first  great  industry,  choosing  our  best 
golden  men  and  women  for  that  work,  so  as  to  give 
each  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  the  peculiar 
talents  that  he  has ;  then  we  must  say  to  them :  You 
are  not  your  own ;  you  are  bought  with  a  great  price ; 
you  belong  to  society ;  and  when  at  the  age  of  five- 
and-twcnty  you  have  completed  your  education  and  are 
ready  to  graduate  from  the  schools  and  colleges,  then 
for  the  next  fifteen  years  you  must  go  down  into  the 
— what  we  call  slums.  His  allegory  was,  to  go  down 
into  "the  cave,"  where  people  sit  chained  with  fetters 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  with  their  faces  away 
from  the  light,  looking  at  the  shadows  of  realities  on 
the  wall.  It  is  the  business  of  educated  people  to  go 
down  and  take  them  by  the  shoulders  and  turn  them 


out  toward  the  light,  and  lead  them  up  through  the 
blinding  light  of  the  new  truth  that  will  dazzle  their 
eyes  at  first  and  make  them  stumble,  out  into  the  glor- 
ious day  of  light  and  truth,  that  they  may  see  the 
Author  of  all  light.  And  if  one  of  these  educated 
youth  says :  I  do  not  want  to  go  down  there  and  do 
that  disagreeable  work, — Plato  says  to  him :  It  is  not 
for  you  to  say;  it  is  not  for  you  to  choose.  Society 
has  bought  you  with  a  great  price,  and  trained  you 
that  you  might  do  these  things, — trained  you  not 
simply  for  your  own  self,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of 
society.  And  then  he  adds,  After  all,  if  you  want  to 
do  what  is  best  worth  doing,  and  what  will  give  you 
the  happiest  life,  you  will  still  choose  this  very  work; 
not  because  you  are  under  obligation  to  do  it,  but  be- 
cause it  is  just  as  essential  to  you  as  it  is  to  society. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  other  way  for  you  to  realize 
yourself  and  to  work  out  your  own  salvation.  So  you 
do  this  social  service  work  for  fifteen  years.  They  will 
call  you  a  college  fool,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
laugh  at  you  when  you  first  go  down  into  the  cave  of 
shadows ;  but  after  a  little  time,  just  because  you  have 
seen  the  realities  that  they  have  not  seen,  you  will  be 
able  to  interpret  the  shadows  better  than  they  can,  and 
to  explain  to  them  the  realities.  After  you  have  done 
that  fifteen  years,  you  caii  have  five  years  more  of 
scholaristic  training-  and  recreation.  Then  after  five 
more  years  of  work  for  society,  you  may  enjoy  a  beau- 
tiful old  age. 

I  review  Plato's  ideals  because  some  of  you  remem- 
ber that  when  our  Christian'  Fathers  began  to  study 
Greek  philosophy  they  were  so  much  impressed  with 
the  close  correspondence  between  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  Plato  and  those  presented  by  Jesus,  that  it  was 
even  sug'gested  that  perhaps  Plato  was  such,  an  ex- 
ceptional man  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  Jiave  a  pre- 
vision of  the  truth, — a  sort  of  special  revelation  of 
things  not  otherwise  revealed  except  by  Jesus  himself. 
And  it  is  very  extraordinary  to  think  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  religion  of  Jesus  had  been  preached 
to  the  world  during  the  last  nineteen  hundred  years, 
instead  of  this  post-morten  theological  religion  about 
Jesus  which  has  usurped  the  place  of  his  teachings  for 
all  these  centuries. 

For  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  a  new  and  more  beautiful  statement  of  the  great 
Platonic  ideals,  glorified  and  kindled  with  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  that  shone  out  of  the  ages  in  the  face  of 
Isaiah  and  other  great  prophets  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
And  think  what  that  beautiful  religion  of  Jesus  mig"ht 
have  meant  to  the  world,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
tragedy  of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  shadow  which  the 
cross  has  cast  across  nineteen  centuries, — darkening 
the  world  with  superstitions,  and  carrying  us  back  into 
many  of  the  primitive  relations  of  man  to  God,  where 
men  try  to  gain  their  individual  salvation  with  incan- 
tations and  magical  formulas  and  conformity  to  certain 
rituals — a  slightly  sublimated  form  of  the  old  incan- 
tation religions. 

Just  think  for  a  moment  what  it  would  mean.  Jesus 
came,  and  what  did  he  proclaim?  Why,  he  said,  "The 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand" ;  and  he  went  about 
as  I  would  like  to  go  about  everywhere,  standing 
wherever  I  could  make  men  and  women  listen,  and 
saying,  "The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  And 
he  meant  Plato's  family  kinsfdom.  For  Plato  says  at 
the  end  of  The  Republic  [The  Republic,  Book  IX], 
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"Perhaps  in  heaven  there  is  laid  up  a  pattern  of  it 
for  him  who  wishes  to  behold  it,  and,  beholding,  to 
organize  himself  accordingly."  He  meant  Plato's  ideal 
kingdom  of  Pleaven  was  at  hand.  He  did  not  mean 
that  ridiculous  spiritual  roof-garden  in  the  next  world 
where  the  elect  few  of  the  "reedemed"  are  supposed 
to  rejoice  in  everlasting  bliss,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
endless  agonies  of  the  damned  below.  That  is  a  bar- 
barous and  ridiculous  conception  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  At  best,  according  to  that  ridiculous  religion, 
our  ancestors  seemed  to  think  there  was  going  to  be 
very  little  to  do  in  that  heaven,  except  join  the  choir 
and  sing  loud  enough  so  that  you  should  not  hear  the 
moans  of  the  people  in  the  basement ;  and  some  even 
thought  one  of  the  joys  of  heaven  was  to  be  found  in 
looking  over  the  battlements  of  this  spiritual  roof- 
garden  and  congratulating  yourself  that  you  were  not 
in  the  burning  lake  of  brimstone  and  fire  below.  Ob- 
viously, anybody  who  really  deserved  to  be  in  heaven 
would  immediately  insist  on  starting  a  social  settle- 
ment in  hell.  And  in  spite  of  all  his  narrowness  and 
limitations,  Plato's  heavenly  ideal  was  far  more  what 
Jesus  had  in  mind  than  this  old  Christian  conception. 

Truly,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.  No,  not 
the  mineral  kingdom,  not  the  vegetable  kingdom,  not 
the  animal  kingdom ;  but  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  at 
hand  ;  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ;  the  highest 
kingdom,  of  God  and  the  soul,  is  at  hand.  You  all 
belong;  not  to  the  animal  kingdom  of  the  body  that 
perishes ;  you  belong  to  the  highest  phase  of  life, — 
the  heavenly,  spiritual,  divine  life.  The  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  soul  and  eternal  life  is  at  hand ;  and 
everybody  who  wants  to  save  his  soul  must  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  must  belong  to  the  spiritual  king- 
dom, must  recognize  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  laws, 
must  live  the  eternal  life. — Oh,  no,  not  in  the  next 
world !  you  rise  into  the  spiritual  kingdom  and  be- 
gin to  live  the  eternal  life  here  and  now. 

A  young  man  comes  along  and  says  to  Jesus,  What 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  this  eternal  life  we  all  want? — 
Why,  live  the  life  of  virtue.  Obey  the  command- 
ments: do  what  seems  to  you  right;  virtue. is  its  own 
reward.  To  live  the  life  of  virtue,  to  be  true  to  the 
light  you  have  today,  is  to  have  more  light  tomorrow. 
To  be  true  to  the  ideal  you  have  today  is  to  have  a 
more  beautiful  one  tomorrow.  To  be  loyal  to  the  vi- 
sion that  beckons  you  today  is  to  have  a  more  inspir- 
ing one  tomorrow ;  and  so  on  and  on  through  all  the 
tomorrows  of  eternity.  He  abolishes  death  and  abol- 
ishes the  resurrection  of  the  body  which  our  material- 
istic, post-mortem  Christianity  has  been  talking  about 
all  these  centuries.  Live  here  and  now  the  eternal  life, 
because  it  is  the  only  life  worth  living.  jMortals  must 
live  as  immortals,  or  they  cannot  live  as  rational  be- 
ings at  all, — can  only  live  as  animals  and  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

That  was  his  great  cry — the  spiritual  kingdom  is  at 
hand.  What  kind  of  a  kingdom  is  this  spiritual  king- 
dom? It  is  the  family  kingdom  that  is  at  hand,  it  is 
the  kingdom  of  our  Father.  Go  .  out,  he  said  to  his 
disciples,  into  all  the  world  and  preach  this  new  gospel, 
this  good  news,  to  every  creature, — not  simply  to  the 
Jew,  to  every  nation, — that  the  family  kingdom  of  our 
spiritual  father  is  at  hand,  and  that  spiritual  law  is 
the  supreme  law  in  the  world,  and  that  the  only  life 
worth  living  is  the  eternal  life  by  which  you  rise  out 
of  the  mere  animal  kingdom  of  the  body  that  perishes, 


into  the  more  and  more  abundant  life  of  God  and  the 
soul.  Live  the  family  life.  Yes,  live  the  family  life — 
was  what  he  was  saying  when  he  declared,  "The  king- 
dom of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  The  family  kingdom  is 
at  hand,  which  binds  together  all  men  everywhere  in 
one  great  brotherhood.  He  took  the  largest  family 
circle,  as  Plato  had  taken  the  smaller  municipal  circle, 
and  said  that  we  belong  to  the  great  inclusive'  family 
of  our  spiritual  Father,  the  family  of  God's  spiritual 
children  everywhere.  You  remember  how  loyal  he  was 
to  this  ideal.  When  they  said  to  him,  so  tradition  tells 
us.  Your  mother  and  your  brethren  are  waiting  for 
you, — he  pointed  to  the  common  people  who  were  lis- 
tening to  these  great  truths  so  gladly,  and  said.  Be- 
hold my  mother  and  my  brethren.  And  he  declared 
that  on  the  last  great  Day  the  Judge  will  say.  Inasmuch 
as  you  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  you 
have  saved  your  souls,  and  gained  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  There  is  no  other  way. — "Inasmuch  as  you 
did  it  unto  the  least,"  and  obeyed  the  great  family 
law  of  the  devotion  of  strong  to  weak. 

Now,  you  are  looking  for  a  forward  program  in 
religion.  I  believe  the  great  world,  th,e  larger  and 
more  intelligent  part  of  it,  is  tired  of  the  mistaken,  the- 
ological religion  of  the  cross,  and  is  waiting  for  the 
saving  and  inspiring  family  gospel  which  Jesus  and 
other  great  teachers  have  brought  the  world. 

The  cross  was  a  terrible  mistake ;  it  was  a  woeful 
tragedy;  it  was  a  great  crime.  The  traditional  dark- 
ness that  is  said  to  have  settled  upon  the  earth  at  the 
hour  of  the  crucifixion,  really  typified  the  darkness  of 
old  superstitions,  of  old  credulity,  of  old  myths  about 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  wrathful  God,  and  all  the 
things  that  Jesus  never  mentioned  when  he  summed 
up  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  the  great  family  com- 
mandment of  love  to  God  and  man, — which  then  settled 
down  upon  the  world  and  obscured  the  light  of  the 
saving  truth  which.  Jesus  taught.  And  that  shadow  of 
the  cross,  that  shadow  of  a  great  mistake,  of  a  terrible 
error, — insisting  that  somehow  our  salvation  depended 
upon  the  perpetration  of  that  dreadful  crime, — has  en- 
tirely misled  our  Christian  civilization.  That  religion 
of  the  cross  is  a  failure.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  better  had  there  been  no  cross.  Then  the  great 
]\Iaster  might  have  gone  on  spreading  his  gospel.  Then 
perhaps  he  might  have  saved  the  truth  he  taught  from 
the  fate  that  he  feared, — of  being  poured  back  into 
the  ancient  wineskins,  and  all  mixed  up  with,  fables,  like 
the  fable  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  wrath  of 
God ;  so  inextricably  mixed  up  and  confused  that,  as 
he  said,  you  lose  both,  the  old  and  the  new.  For  the 
world  has  lost  the  significance  of  both  the  old  and  the 
new  for  centuries;  until,  by  a  sort  of  chemical  analysis 
called  the  higher  criticism — that  is  to  say,  common- 
sense  criticism, — people  have  now  begun  to  separate 
the  contribution  of  Jesus  from  the  contribution  of  tra- 
dition which  he  tried  to  get  away  from,  and  free  the 
world  from.  And  that  loss  of  saving  truth  for  all  these 
weary  centuries  is  the  expiatory  penalty  which  the 
world  has  paid  for  the  crime  of  the  cross. 

Therefore  I  should  like  to  substitute  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  as  a  practical  program  of  individual  and  social 
salvation,  for  the  religion  of  the  cross.  I  should  like 
to  substitute  the  living  gospel  of  the  living  Jesus  for 
the  post-mortem,  theological,  and  ecclesiastical  religion 
of  the  cross.  The  religion  of  the  cross  has  proved  its 
inability  to  save  the  world,  or  save  Christian  civiliza- 
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tioii,  or  even  save  itself.  It  is  high  time  to  do  justice 
to  Jesus,  and  to  the  other  great  spiritual  leaders  of 
humanity,  and  give  his  great  family  gospel  a  trial.  It 
is  high  time  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  dying  world. 
The  world  has  suffered  long  enough  in  expiation  of 
the  great  crime  of  persecution  and  intolerance  which 
silenced  the  voice  of  the  Master  even  before  his  saving 
message  could  be  understood.  The  errors,  supersti- 
tions, persecutions,  wars,  hatred,  intolerance,  strife  of 
nineteen  Christian  centuries  is  punishment  enough  for 
the  crime  of  the  cross.  It  is  "time  for  the  star  of 
Bethlehem,  so  long  eclipsed  by  the  shadow  of  the  cross, 
to  shine  forth  once  again  through  the  gloom  and  mist 
of  ages,  and  teach  the  wise  men  and  women  of  the 
world  where  to  look  for  the  Christchild  and  the  holy 
family ;  teach  them  to  bring  their  gifts  of  wealth  and 
wisdom  to  the  humblest  child  and  the  poorest  family ; 
teach  them  to  give  as  Jesus  taught  mankind  to  give  if 
they  would  find  salvation  and  gain  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven, — "unto  the  least."  I  would  that  over  every 
church  and  temple  might  float  the  white  flag  of  the 
Universal  religion  of  peace  and  good-will,  blazoned 
with  the  guiding  star  of  truth  and  light  and  love,  bear- 
ing above  it  the  prophetic  birth-song  of  the  angels, 
Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men;  and  beneath  it  the 
motto  of  Jesus — Unto  the  Least.  For  the  salvation  of 
the  world  depends  on  following  that  guiding  star. 
That  star  of  Bethlehem  was  the  star  of  destiny,  the 
birthstar  of  a  new  civilization,  the  rising  star  of  a  new 
epoch  in  human  history — just  because  it  went  and  stood 
over  the  humblest  family,  instead  of  standing  over  pal- 
aces and  the  houses  of  the  rich,  as  the  stars  of  des- 
tiny had  always  done  before.  And  that  guiding  star 
is  standing  today  over  the  poorest  tenement  in  the 
city,  over  the  humblest  shack  in  the  mountains  of  the 
South,  over  the  humblest  home  in  all  the  world.  In- 
dividual salvation,  social  salvation,  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  comes  from  following  that  star  and  giving  as 
the  wise  men  gave.  There  is  no  other  way  whereby 
men  and  nations  can  be  saved. 

Therefore  let  us  substitute  for  the  gloomy  symbol- 
ism of  the  cross,  the  beautiful  and  inspiring  symbolism 
of  that  wonderful  Christmas  story  of  the  Star,  the 
Christ-child,  the  holy  family,  the  wise  men,  and  the 
angelic  prophecy  of  the  coming  on  earth  of  the  heav- 
enly kingdom  of  peace  and  good-will.  For  the  star 
of  Jesus  must  carry  on  and  complete  the  unfinished 
work  which  the  cross  of  Jesus  interrupted. 

Jesus  was  loyal  to  his  own  natal  star.  He  came  "to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth" ;  and  he  followed  the  star 
of  truth  and  love  even  though  it  brought  him  to  the 
cross, — fervently  as  he  prayed  the  cup  of  martyrdom 
might  pass  from  him.  For  he  knew,  as  we  now  know, 
that  the  salvation  of  the  world  does  not  depend  on 
crucifying  prophets  and  saviours,  but  on  having  proph- 
ets and  saviours  who  are  willing  to  be  crucified  if  need 
be.  Therefore  follow  the  star — as  the  wise  men  did, 
as  Jesus  did,  as  the  wise  and  good  and  strong  must 
learn  to  do  and  teach  the  world  to  do,  if  men  and  na- 
tions an  civilizations  are  to  be  saved.  Follow  the  star, 
even  though  it  bring  you  to  your  cross. 

This  is  a  dying  world  ;  and  if  you  approach  the  prob- 
lem from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sociological  student, 
you  are  impressed  with  the  thought  that  it  is  a  terribly 
real  death  and  peril  that  we  are  facing.  Our  civiliza- 
tion, like  the  civilizations  of  the  past,  is  doomed  un- 
less it  can  somehow  find  the  law  of  life  which  they  did 


not  find,  unless  it  can  answer  the  riddle  of  the  S])hinx 
that  age  after  age  they  have  tried  to  answer  and  failed 
to  answer.  Roman  civilization  died  and  Greek  civiliza- 
tion and  other  civilizations  died ;  they  died  of  strife, 
they  died  of  selfishness ;  they  died  because  they  did  not 
know  that  the  kingdom  of  Fleaven,  the  family  king- 
dom, was  at  hand ; — because  they  did  not  know  that 
there  is  no  individual  salvation  apart  from  the  salva- 
tion of  the  great  Family ;  because  no  one  proclaimed 
to  them  the  gospel.  Our  Christianity  has  not  under- 
stood or  proclaimed  the  saving  and  redeeming  truth, 
all  these  centuries.  And  we  shall  perish  miserably, 
as  the  civilizations  of  the  past  have  perished,  vmless  we 
learn  the  great  truth,  proclaim  the  truth,  live  by  the 
truth,  and  make  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Heaven  come, 
— the  family  kingdom  of  Heaven  come, — and  make  the 
law  of  that  family  life  the  supreme  law. 

It  is  the  gr^at  family  law  of  the  devotion  of  the 
strong  to  the  weak.  Yes,  division  of  labor ;  yes,  co- 
operation ;  but  above  all,  that  devotion  of  the  strong 
to  the  weak,  which  prevents  weakness,  makes  the  weak 
strong,  and  the  strong  stronger,  and  the  whole  world 
better  and  better.  That  is  the  law  of  progress,  of 
evolution.  You  can  follow  the  course  of  that  evolu- 
tion in  the  vertebrate  species  from  its  beginnings  in 
the  family  of  fishes  up  until  you  come  to  man ;  then 
on  through  the  clan  family  and  the  tribe  family  and 
the  State  family  and  the  national  family  to  the  great 
family  of  nations  which  is  now  forming,  as  the  highest 
phase  of  social  evolution.  To  help  the  formation  of 
that  great  international  family  is  part  of  our  religious 
program ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  program  of  evolution. 
We  belong  to  all  these  families ;  but  above  all,  to  the 
great  inclusive  family  of  families,  the  divine  family  of 
humanity,  that  throws  the  bond  of  peace  and  good-will 
around  the  national  families  and  the  State  families  and 
the  municipal  families  and  the  private  families,  and 
shows  them  all  the  way  of  salvation  in  obedience  to 
the  supreme  spiritual  family  law. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 


One  of  the  sigrns  of  the  times,  shall  we  not  say  the  grreatest  sign  of 
the  times,  is  the  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  common  humanity.  "No 
more  giants  God  but  elevate  the  Race"  wrote  Browning.  The  race,  yes 
the  people— the  common  people.  And  our  own  poet  Rabindra  Nath 
Tagore  has  voiced  the  agelong  cry  of  India's  downtrodden  humanity  in 
words  that  thrill  with  passion  and  pathos.  We  give  an  English  render- 
ing oi  a  few  lines  from  one  of  his  poems:— 

"These  plead  for  life 

Give  tongues  to  these  the  dumb  and  driven  ones, 
Ring  hope  out  of  these  withered,  broken  hearts. 
Fling  forth  the  challenge, — "Come  and  stand  but  once 
Together  with  lifted  heads,  and  the  Tyrant 
Whose  fear  palsies  you,  will  prove  the  greater  coward 
And  skulk  away  when  you  awake." 

***** 

O  "Lyric  Master"!  Arise,  awake.    If  nought  else 

But  life  left  thee,  bring  it  out, 

And  share  it  with  these.    Dost  thou  not  see 

How  pain  and  woe  undermine  humanity? 

How  want  and  darkness  circumscribe  his  world, 

And  stunt  his  growth !    What  incessant  cry  for 

Food,  life,  light  and  the  fresh  air  of  heaven, 

Health,  strength  and  joy-lit  happy  days, 

And,  most  of  all,  the  heart  with  courage  steeled 

Doth  rend  the  air?    O  Master!  in  this 

Our  poor  stricken  world,  bring  thy  vision 

Of  Faith  Triumphant." 

— From  The  World  and  The  Nezu  Dispensation. 
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The  William  Ladd  Commemoration 

The  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  was  signally  honored  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
on  Hague  Sunday,  May  18. 

In  the  morning  a  special  peace  sermon  was  ])rcached 
in  the  North  Congregational  Church  by  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Lucius  H.  Thayer,  D.  D.  Mr.  Ladd's  step-father. 
Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  D.  D.,  for  a  long  time  was 
the  pastor  of  this  historic  church,  which  dates  back 
to  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Joshua  Moody. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  several  hun- 
dred people  gathered  around  the  grave  of  William 
Ladd,  in  the  South  Cemetery  of  the  city.  Hon.  Sher- 
man E.  Burroughs  of  Manchester,  vice-president  of 
the  New  Hamjjshire  Peace  Society,  presided.  Rev.  Dr. 
Thayer  oilfered  ])rayer.  The  children  of  the  public 
schools  rendered  peace  hymns.  Rev.  Alfred  Gooding, 
in  behalf  of  the  South  Cemetery  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, voiced  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Ports- 
mouth for  the  co-operation  of  various  peace  societies 
in  repairing  the  Ladd  lot.  The  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
cago Peace  Society  paid  a  brief  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  author  of  "A  Congress  of  Nations." 

In  the  evening  a  union  meeting  of  the  churches  of 
Portsmouth  was  held  in  the  spacious  "meeting-house" 
of  the  historic  North  Church.  Vice-President  Bur- 
roughs, of  the  state  peace  society,  presided.  The  an- 
thems, hymns  and  responsive  reading  all  voic<jd  the 
peace  message.  Hon.  Daniel  W.  Badger,  mayor  of 
Portsmouth,  extended  to  visiting  pacifists  an  official 
welcome  to  the  city.  The  essay  which  had  been 
awarded  the  prize  offered  to  pupils  of  the  Portsmouth 
High  School  by  the  New  ITampshire  Peace  Society 
was  read  by  its  author,  Lucius  Ellsworth  Thayer,  to 
whom  Chairaman  Burroughs  then  publicly  presented 
the  prize  in  gold.  (Twenty  essays  were  submitted  in 
the  contest.) 

Two  addresses  followed,  the  first  on  "William  Ladd, 
Dreamer,"  by  the  Chicago  peace  secretary ;  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  George  E.  Fogg  of  Portland,  Maine,  the 
secretary  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society,  whose  theme 
was  "The  IMechanics  of  Peace." 

The  local  press  gave  generous  space  to  the  report 
of  the  Peace  Day  exercises,  the  Portsmouth  Daily 
Chronicle  of  May  19  devoting  over  seven  columns  to 
the  subject.  Credit  should  be  given  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Peace  Society,  the  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society 
and  our  South  Atlantic  secretary.  Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  whose 
generous  co-operation  with  the  Chicago  society  made 
possible  the  much  needed  repairs  to  the  Ladd  lot,  than 
which,  for  pacifists,  there  is  no  more  sacred  shrine 
in  the  entire  world. 

One  of  the  gratifying  features  of  the  occasion  was 
the  joy  expressed  by  the  mayor  and  other  representa- 
tives of  Portsmouth  at  the  discovery  that  old  "Straw- 
berry Bank,"  which  treasures  memories  of  Pepperell, 
Paul  Jones,  the  Kearsage,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  J.  T.  Fields, 
Daniel  W^ebster,  and  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  resting-place  of  the  "Peace- 
maker of  Minot,"  whose  name  is  destined  to  be  ever 
increasingl}^  luminous  in  that  new  and  better  and  war- 
less  civilization  of  tomorrow.  Truly  it  was  a  happy 
idea  which  inspired  the  New  Hampshire  Peace  So- 
ciety to  initiate  the  peace  exercises  in  old  Portsmouth 
by  the  sea,  and  the  1913  Peace  Day  will  long  linger 
as  a  precious  and  inspiring  and  hallowing  memory  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  permitted  to  be  present, 
^^^'^m  Advoate  of  Peace.  Charles  E.  Beale. 


Helps  to  High  Living 


Sun. — Many  are  drawn  back  from  the  amendment  of  their 

lives  for  fear  of  the  labour  of  the  combat. 
MoN. — Why  wilt  thou  defer  thy  good  purpose  from  day  to 

day?    Arise  and  begin. 
TuF.s. — The  highest  and  most  profitable  lesson  is  the  lowly 

esteem  of  ourselves. 
Wed. — It  is  good  that  we  be  sometimes  contrac^icted.  These 

things  help  to  the  attaining  of  humility. 
Thurs.— No  man  speaks  safely  but  he  that  holds  his  peace 

willingly. 

Fri. — We  ask  what  a  man  has  done,  but  from  what  principle 

he  acts  is  not  so  carefully  weighed. 
Sat. — To  be  able  to  live  peaceably  with  hard  and  perverse 

perverse  persons  is  a  great  grace. 

— Thomas  a'  Kcmpis. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

,In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  Religion 

19  12-19-13 
Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

XIX. 
RUTH. 

Text  :  For  zvJiither  thou  gocst  I  zuill  go;  and  where 
thou  lodgest  I  ivill  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple;  and  thy  God  my  God.  Ruth,  1 :16. 

With  this  lesson  we  leave  the  peaks  and  high,  pla- 
teaus of  the  mountain  range  of  Hebrew  prophets  and 
come  into  the  valleys  and  by  quiet  streams.  We  take 
up  the  story  books,  the  novelettes  of  the  Bible. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  the  Bible  stories  is  so  universally 
known  and  loved  as  the  story  of  Ruth.  It  has  no  blood 
and  thunder  in  it,  no  hard,  harsh  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance. The  author  is  no  novice  at  his  task.  He  knows 
how  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  reader  and  he 
winds  up  his  story  very  sweetly,  and  graphicallly. 

The  book  is  entirely  too  finished,  from  a  literary 
standpoint,  to  be  only  product  from  the  hand  of  this 
unknown  author,  though  it  is  the  only  one  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  writer  delights  in  the  old  folk- 
tales of  his  people,  the  events  far  back  in  their  history, 
their  curious  customs  and  ceremonies  in  marriage,  in 
barter,  in  exchange,  and  in  contracts, — All  these  are 
full  of  interest  and  charm  to  him. 

Now  this  was  the  custom  in  former  times  in  Israel  con- 
cerning redeeming  and  concerning  exchanging,  to  confirm  all 
things;  a  man  drew  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor; 
•  and  this  was  the  manner  of  attestation  in  Israel. 

The  plot  of  the  story  centers  around  the  Levirate 
law  under  which  if  a  man  died  without  leaving  a  son 
the  next  of  kin  must  marry  his  kinsman's  widow.  The 
son  which,  was  born  from  the  marriage  to  the  next  of 
kin  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  first  husband. 
This  custom  takes  tts  far  back  to  the  primitive  thought 
of  the  existence  of  the  spirit  after  death  and  the  idea 
that  unless  funeral  honors  were  paid  to  the  departed 
spirit  it  could  not  rest  in  the  grave  and  would  wreak 
evil  upon  the  living.  The  Greeks  and  many  other  an- 
cient peoples  observed  these  funeral  customs,  but 
among  tlie  Semitic  peoples  their  influence  was  espe- 
cially strong.  The  Greek  plays  of  Oedipus  and  Orestes 
are  built  around  this  same  idea.  Daughters  could  not 
perform  these  funeral  rites,  so  that  the  longing  for  the 
birth  of  sons,  so  prevalent  in  all  nations,  seems  to  go 
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back  to  the  old  time  when  a  belief  in  evil  spirits  and 
in  the  use  of  charms  and  incantations  against  them 
was  so  general. 

This  little  book,  only  four  chapters  long,  while  pur- 
porting to  treat  of  the  time  "when  the  judges  judged," 
contains  within  itself  the  evidence  which  helps  to  fix 
its  date.  The  author,  writing  when  there  was  enmity 
between  Judah  and  Moab,  indicates  that  only  famine 
would  send  a  Hebrew  to  sojourn  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. But  in  the  time  when  the  judges  ruled,  in  the 
eleventh  century  B.  C,  there  was  no  such  inimical  feel- 
ing between  the  two  peoples  as  arose  later.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  C.  the  Moabites  were 
enemies  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  book  reflects  this  peri- 
od rather  than  the  earlier  time.  I  Sam.  22  :3,  shows 
that  David,  while  fighting  for  his  life  against  King 
Saul,  was  in  such  friendly  relations  with  Moab  that 
he  took  his  father  and  mother  there  that  they  might 
be  in  safety  during  the  period  of  war  in  Israel.  The 
prophet  Elisha,  II  Kings  1 :3,  sent  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  the  woman  whose  son  he  had  restored  to 
life,  and  she  stayed  there  seven  years.  No  unfriendly 
relation  is  shown  in  these  instances. 

The  rabid  conservative,  Ezra,  of  the  fifth  century, 
B.  C,  wanted  nothing  that  savored  of  progressive 
laxity  in  his  nation.  There  must  be  no  interference 
with  temple  services,  rites,  or  the  books  of  the  law. 
By  this  time  these  were  so  revered  that  they  were 
sacrosanct,  unalterable,  there  could  be  no  deviation 
from  them.  Ezra  saw  that  the  tendency  of  the  He- 
brews to  marry  foreigners  led  to  the  deterioration  of 
their  own  religion  and  caused  them  to  look  with  toler- 
ance on  the  religion  of  their  foreign  wives.  Religion 
at  that  time  was  all  of  a  man's  life,  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  people  was  ceremonially  religious.  Ezra  also 
saw  that  marriage  to  foreigners  was  as  likely  to  take 
place  in  Jerusalem  as  in  Babylon ;  hence  his  insistence 
upon  the  divorce  of  all  foreign  wives.  A  law  is  al- 
ways most  closely  observed  at  the  time  of  its  passage. 
EiU  the  author  of  our  story  seems  rather  to  plead  for 
the  marriage  of  Israelites  with  foreign  women  if  they 
were  such  as  Ruth.  Consequently  the  age  of  the  book, 
if  it  is  post-exilic,  must  be  a  little  later  in  time  than 
when  Ezra  was  issuing  his  severe  decrees  against  for- 
eign marriages.  It  probably  was  a  deliberate  protest 
against  the  Ezra  severity.  The  latest  authorities  place 
the  date  of  the  book  of  Ruth  about  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  one  hundred  years  after  the  law  of 
Ezra  had  gone  into  force. 

The  story  of  the  book  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs 
no  retelling  here.  It  has  ahvays  been  a  favorite  with 
poet  and  painter.  It  is  used  in  the  ritual  of  lodges,  and 
has  been  made  use  of  in  fortune  telling.  Ruth's  sweet 
declaration  of  loyalty  has  been  made  the  vow  of  thou- 
sands. Interesting,  also,  in  this  connection,  is  the  old 
belief  in  the  tremendous  sacredness  of  a  vow.  A 
promise  made  in  the  name  of  deity  must  not  be  broken  ; 
death  was  the  penalty  for  breaking  it.  Interesting  also 
is  the  old  custom  of  the  blessing,  which  was  almost  as 
important  as  the  curse,  though,  a  curse  had  more 
weight  among  ancient  peoples  for  while  blessings 
might  come  true  a  curse  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
terrible  thing  and  sure  to  be  fulfilled.  Belief  in  the 
curse  has  not  yet  ceased.  A  blessing  in  the  name  of 
a  deity  meant  that  he  must  stand  back  of  his  name. 
And  here,  too,  we  come  on  the  significance  that  prim- 
itive peoples  found  in  a  name. 


Boaz  dare  not,  according  to  the  old  custom,  perform 
the  near  kinsman  act  toward  Ruth  if  there  were  a 
nearer  kinsman.  The  penalty  was  very  severe  for  any 
infraction  of  the  custom.  "Boaz  went  up  to  the  gate 
and  sat  him  down  there."  All  judgments  were  ren- 
dered in  the  gate  of  the  city,  where  necessarily  there 
were  many  witnesses.  The  ceremony  of  the  release 
of  the  nearer  kinsman  completed,  Boaz  espoused  Ruth 
and  the  book  ends  with  the  ceremony  of  name-giving 
to  the  son  of  Ruth  and  Boaz.  The  genealogy  was 
probably  added  a  hundred  years  later. 

While  the  story  was  written  with,  the  hidden  motive 
of  protest  against  the  rigors  of  the  Ezra  prohibition 
it  may  be  true,  as  Cheyne  brings  out  in  his  "Jewish  Re- 
ligious Life  After  the  Exile,"  that  it  was  written  sim- 
ply as  a  story  of  charming  character,  of  kindly  folk 
and  beautiful  old  customs.  At  any  rate  the  author  was 
not  a  bigoted  Jew.  He  thought  the  enmity  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  surrounding  peoples  wrong.  It  was 
a  time  when,  owing  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the 
Jahweh  religion  among  foreign  peoples,  there  was  a 
great  influx  of  proselytes.  So  that  if  the  book  had  a 
mission  it  was  as  a  missionary  tract  to  show  that  if 
these  foreign  proselytes  were  true  and  righteous  they 
should  be  considered  as  good  in  the  sight  of  Israel  as 
the  Jews.  It  teaches  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  the 
community  of  interests. 

QUESTIONS    ON  RUTH 

1.  Why  has  the  book  of  Ruth  been  so  loved? 

2.  What  was  the  Levirate  law? 

3.  How  may  we  determine  the  date  of  the  book? 

4.  What  interesting  old  customs  are  .spoken  of. 

5.  What  is  the  story  of  the  book? 

6.  Why  was  it  written? 

7.  How  can  we  use  it  today? 

The  Master  Paradox 


First,  the  question  is — and  what  a  shame  that  it  is 
a  question ! — can  I  state  and  discuss  what  I  wish  to 
without  offending  the  reader's  religious  sensibility? 
I  do  beg  the  reader  for  the  nonce,  to  remember  that 
my  difference  from  him  is  the  precise  measure  of  his 
difference  from  me,  and  that  there  is  no  divine  or 
miraculous  reason  why  I  should  concede  more  to  him 
than  he  should  concede  to  me.  Of  all  social  qualities, 
no  one  of  them  is  quite  so  noble  and  far-reaching  in 
beneficent  effects  as  is  fairness. 

The  Master  Paradox  is  this.  The  strongest  known 
thing  is  the  weakest  kn6wn  thing. 

The  strongest,  most  inflexible,  most  imperious  (su- 
pra-physical) known  thing  is  religious  belief.  Its 
strength  is  written  on  all  the  past,  and  especially  on 
the  last  two  thousand  years,  in  blood  and  tears.  What- 
ever of  good  may  have  been  incident  to  Christianity 
through  those  chiliads,  it  is  certain  that  its  wickedness 
has  been  incomputable  in  words  or  figures.  I  state 
these  known  facts,  not  for  any  argumentative  reason, 
but  to  illustrate  the  strength  of  religious  belief.  It  is 
the  strongest  of  all  strong  thiiigs. 

Religious  belief  is  the  weakest  of  all  weak  things. 
It  is  substanceless  and  vacuous  unto  nothingness.  It  is 
purely  an  accident ;  an  accident  of  heredity,  tempera- 
ment or  place  or  of  all  these.  Born  of  Christian  par- 
ents within  Christendom,  you  will  be  Christian  if  not 
a  free  thinker.  The  same  is  true  with  reference  to 
Turkey,  India,  China  or  any  other  country.  Religious 
belief  is  reasonless.   The  religious  belief  of  a  six- 
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year-old  child  or  a  mental  imbecile  has  as  much  value 
as  has  that  of  the  most  authoritative  religionist  liv- 
ing. I  set  religious  belief,  down,  therefore,  as  a  thing 
holding  in  itself  the  greatest  of  possible  paradoxes. 

Religion  is  beautiful,  tender  and  sweet  beyond  any- 
thing else  known.  It  never  persecuted  nor  killed  any 
living  being.  "Religious  fanaticism"  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Fanaticism  is  always  bad ;  religion  is  always 
good,  and  the  two,  therefore,  are  unassociable.  This 
is  it:  the  cursedness  of  "religious  fanaticism"  is  the 
cursedness  of  theology.  The  heart  and  soul  of  the- 
oligy  is  belief,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  intolerance. 
It  is  Christian  theology,  not  Christian  religion,  that 
has  damned  our  "religious"  past.  Thanks  to  the 
spread  of  free  thought,  the  sky  is  clearing,  and  the 
world  is  faring  toward  the  glory  of  the  millenium. 

Cleves,  0.  W.  C.  Cooper,  M.  D. 


Study  Table 


Two  Fine  Books 

On  the  table  lie  two  books  from  Macmillans,  both 
of  high  quality.  The  first  is  President  King's  "Re- 
ligion as  Life."  Everything  that  comes  from  Dr.  King 
is  readable,  suggestive  and  what  you  may  call  warm. 
He  is  talking  to  you,  cordially  and  familiarly.  Yet  I 
wish  that  Dr.  King  could  boil  down  his  books  and 
give  us  two  or  three  that  will  live  for  a  very  long 
while.  On  reading  this  volume,  which  is  really  preg- 
nant with  the  vital  doctrine,  that  is,  the  development 
of  life  as  the  essential  core  of  Christianity,  I  cannot 
after  all  feel  that  it  is  a  finished  piece  of  work.  I 
think  I  formulate  this  criticism,  not  because  the  book 
is  a  poor  one,  but  because  it  is  so  very  good.  One  who 
has  a  vital  appreciation  of  what  Oberlin  has  been  to 
the  world  can  rejoice  that  it  is  presided  over  by  a  man 
who  can  speak  as  Dr.  King  always  does  speak,  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart ;  and  with  brain  force,  well 
trained  and  free  from  bigotry.  Best  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  Dr.  King  goes  right  ahead  as  if  there  were  no 
bigotry  or  theologies  in  the  world,  except  the  simple 
theology  that  there  is  one  God  in  whom  w^e  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being — over  all,  through  all  and 
in  all. 

The  other  book,  also  from  Macmillans,  is  "Univer- 
sity and  Historical  Addresses,"  delivered  by  James 
Bryce  during  his  residence  in  the  United  States.  I 
opened  this  book  directly  at  his  address  on  Thomas 
Jefferson.  I  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  be  as  just 
by  this  great  man  as  he  has  been  flattering  toward 
Alexander  Hamilton,  whom  he  has  elsewhere  pro- 
nounced our  greatest  product.  If  to  believe  in  Eng- 
land and  English  ways  made  Hamilton  our  greatest, 
then  in  spite  of  his  instability  and  strong  bias  away 
from  democracy,  he  was  greatest.  In  my  judgment  he 
bore  no  fair  comparison,  however,  in  statesmanship  to 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Bryce  professes  not  to  intend  a 
description  of  Mr.  Jefcerson  ;  and  yet  his  whole  address 
is  just  that  very  thir.g.  He  manages  to  bring  forward 
one  or  two  archaic  notions  in  agriculture  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson blundered  into,  but  does  not  tell  us  what  a  pro- 
found thinker  and  Worker  he  was,  if  we  consider  only 
what  he  did  for  tlie  rapid  development  of  horticulture 
alone.  Remember  also  that  he  established  the  first  two 
universities  in  Am.irica,  although  that  of  Michigan  was 


through  the  hand  and  brain  of  his  friend  Judge  Wood- 
ward. It  is  enough,  however,  to  say  that  he  took  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  poured 
them  over  into  a  new  mould  of  political  righteousness, 
called  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  has  al- 
ready made  one  continent  a  marvel  of  righteousness  as 
compared  with  Europe,  and  is  just  now  transforming 
another  third  of  the  world  from  being  the  home  of 
ignorance  and  brutality  to  be  the  home  of  freedom 
and  progress.  I  dislike  very  much  this  Address ; 
although  in  some  respects  it  is  profound.  I  am  turn- 
ing with  delight  to  a  half  dozen  other  Addresses  in 
which  Mr.  Bryce  does  not  feel  compelled  to  show  his 
English  blood  and  sentiment.  But  wherever  shall  we 
find  a  thoroughbred  Englishman  who  can  be  abso- 
lutely just  with  a  man  who  beats  England?  In  his 
"Allegiance  to  Humanity,"  however,  he  shows  that 
after  all  he  comes  very  near  to  being  the  exceptional 
Englishman  that  I  have  called  for.  He  endorses  Elihu 
Root's  hope  for  a  growth  of  international  public  opin- 
ion, involving  perpetual  peace,  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
national sentiment.  By  the  way,  this  volume  is  in- 
scribed to  Mr.  Root  "in  admiration  and  friendship." 
I  have  known  Elihu  Root  from  his  first  roundabouts. 
He  has  been  a  logician  from  the  time  he  made  mud 
pies,  and  argued  that  they  were  just  as  good  as  those 
made  from  pumpkin  and  apples.  He  has  a  keen  mind, 
admirably  drilled,  and  wonderfully  ripened  to  grapple 
with  the  greatest  problems  of  the  age.  Political  par- 
ties he  believes  in ;  and  affiliation  with  them,  and  that 
alone,  makes  him  less  than  Thomas  Jeflfersoh. 


The  Independent  has  got  well  shaken  into  its  definite 
new  purposes ;  and  the  changes  do  not  any  longer  pro- 
voke old  readers  to  criticism.  Try  the  number  for 
May  15,  and  see  what  you  think  of  it.  Tell  us  if  it 
does  not  handle  our  most  important  questions  with  a 
degree  of  insight  rare  among  the  magazines.  It  is  not 
a  story  book,  that  you  may  be  sure  of  ;  and  its  handling 
of  current  events  is  fully  equal  to  its  discussion  of  new 
books ;  while  its  Survey  of  the  World  nicely  supple- 
ments its  editorial  discussion  of  the  world's  interests. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


IN  THE  ORCHARD. 


0  Robin  in  the  cherry-tree, 

1  hear  you  caroling  your  glee ; 

The  platform  where  you  lightly  tread 
Is  lighted  up  with  cherries  red ; 
And  there  you  sing  among  the  boughs, 
Like  Patti  at  the  opera-house. 
Who  is  the  hero  in  your  play. 
To  whom  you  sing  in  such  a  way? 
And  why  are  you  so  gaily  drest 
With  scarlet  ribbons  on  your  breast? 
And  is  your  lover  good  and  true, 
And  does  he  always  sing  to  you? 
Your  orchestras  are  winds  that  blow 
Their  blossom-notes  to  me  below ; 
And  all  the  trembling  leaves  are  throngs 
Of  people  clapping  for  your  songs. 
I  wonder  if  you  like  it  when 
I  clap  for  you  to  sing  again? 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


That  is  a  good  book  which  is  opened  with  expecta- 
tion and  closed  with  profit. — A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
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THE  FIELD 

'Th*  World  is  my  Ctuntry,  to  do  G«ed  is  my  Religion. 


EXCLUSION  OF  RUSSO-JEWISH 
STUDENTS  FROM  GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


The  first  step  towards  excluding  Rus- 
so-Jewish  students  from  German  Uni- 
versities has  been  taken  hy  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Leipzig  Universitj'.  The 
Senate  of  that  University  has  decreed, 
and  the  Saxon  Minister  of  Education 
has  confirmed  the  decree,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  term  only 
those  "Russian"  students  will  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  University  who  have 
studied  at  least  for  two  terms  at  a  Rus- 
sian University  and  have  mastered  the 
German  language.  This  decision  is  tan- 
tamount to  the  exclusion  of  all  Russo- 
Jewish  students  from  the  University  in 
question,  at  which  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred of  our  young  Russian  brethren  re- 
ceived their  academic  education  in  re- 
cent decades,  for  only  five  per  cent  of 
Russian  Jews  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
native  Universities,  and  these  few  lucky 
ones  never  leave  the  Russian  Universi- 
ties until  the}'  have  finished  their  stud- 
ies. It  is  also  difficult  to  find  a  young 
Russian  Jew  who  has  had  a  purely  Rus- 
sian education,  and  who  would  have 
mastered  the  German  language  on  his 
arrival  in  Germany.  The  fear  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  system  by  which  thous- 
ands of  young  Russian  Jews  have  been 
able  to  draw  from  the  sources  of  Ger- 
man culture  will  soon  belong  to  the 
past. — The  Jewish  Criterion. 


EXPERIENCE  THE  BEST  EX- 
POSITOR OF  DOCTRINE 


The  uncompromising  directness  with 
which  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  preaching  at 
the  ordination  of  his  son  Tertius,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  young  man 
against  those  who  have  questioned  the 
soundness  of  his  faith,  will  endear  Dr. 
van  Dyke  more  than  ever  to  a  church 
which  has  long  admired  the  forthright 
fashion  in  which  he  always  speaks  either 
in  sermons  or  in  books,  in  poetry  or  in 
prose.  But  the  dramatic  intensity  of  his 
defehse  of  his  son — which  was  what 
the  daily  press  caught  mainly  from  the 
sermon — should  not  shut  out  from  at- 


tention the  sober  words  of  more  per- 
manent application  which  in  the  same 
discourse  he  uttered  in  praise  of  the 
better  way  of  propagating  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  and  defending  the 
doctrine  that  God  has  intrusted  to  the 
church.  The  marrow  of  what  he  had  to 
say  in  this  connection  is  contained  in  the 
following  simple  but  singularly  cogent 
sentences : 

"Bring  all  the  beauty,  all  the  reason, 
all  the  force,  that  you  can  into  your 
presentation  of  the  truth.  But  remem- 
ber that  one  spark  of  the  Spirit  counts 
for  more  than  all  else.  It  is  the  com- 
ing of  the  light  that  drives  out  dark- 
ness. It  is  the  presence  of  life  that 
overcomes  death.  The  world  is  hungry 
for   a   simpler,    straighter,   more  vital 


Christianity — a  gospel  that  children  can 
understand  and  strong  men  can  live. 
Real  orthodoxy  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
definitions  but  by  the  spirit  that  is  in  a 
man.  Religion  is  best  served  and  pro- 
moted by  those  who  express  it  simply, 
commend  it  warmly,  and  practice  it  daily. 
I  have  heard  of  a  young  man — a  plain, 
rough,  earnest  fellow — who  desired  to 
be  a  Christian  minister.  He  was  brought 
liefore  a  presbytery  to  be  examined,  and 
the  questioner  asked  him  for  a  con- 
densed statement  of  textual  and  philo- 
sophical arguments  for  the  consubstan- 
tial  tleity  of  Christ.  The  young  candi- 
date was  confused  and  bewildered  by  the 
question  and  sat  silent  with  downcast 
face.  Then  an  old  preacher  in  the  back 
c  f  the  room  called  out,  'Brother,  how  do 
\ou  know  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God?' 
The  boy  sprang  up,  his  face  aglow,  the 
tears  in  his  eyes.  'How  do  I  know?'  he 
cried.  'Why,  God  bless  you,  he  saved 
my  soul !'  I  tell  you  that  this  man  went 
down  to  his  house  justified  and  approved 
by  the  Master." — The  Continent. 


A  NEW  MENACE 


There  grows  along  the  Rio  Grande 
a  cactus  plant  called  "peyote"  and 
"mescal,"  which,  when  cut,  dried  and 
rolled  into  pellets,  becomes  a  most  in- 
sidious intoxicant.  Up  to  this  time  its 
use  has  extended  only  among  certain  In- 
dian tribes  in  Wyoming,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma,  but  its 
pernicious  effects  are  recognized  suffi- 
ciently to  lead  the  framers  of  the  In- 
dian appropriation  bill,  in  Congress  at 
Washington,  to  put  in  an  item  of  $75,000 
to  fight  the  sale  of  "peyote"  as  well  as 
liquor.  But  already  the  vicious  white- 
man,  willing  to  make  money  by  the 
degredation  of  his  own  or  any  other 
race,  has  begun  to  "trade"  in  this  stuff, 
and  to  the  shame  of  that  body  the  senate 
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committee  sent  the  appropriation  bill  to 
the  house  with  the  word  "peyote"  struck 
out.  Why?  Have  some  of  the  Sena- 
tor's an  interest  in  this  new  kind  of 
"Vice  Trust" — as  The  Continent  calls 
it?  Let  the  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion help  now,  at  the  outset,  to  stamp  out 
this  traffic.  w. 


One  hundred  and  ten  appointments  to 
fellowships  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago for  the  year  1913-14  were  an- 
nounced at  the  end  of  April.  Of  these, 
nineteen  were  assigned  to  women.  Of 
the  total  number  of  fellowships  twenty- 
nine  were  given  to  students  who  have 
received  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  other  institutions  repre- 
sented in  the  distribution  being  Har- 
vard, Leland  Stanford,  Vassar,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Williams,  Columbia,  Texas,  Min- 
nesota, Illinois,  California,  Ka.dcliffe, 
Washington,  Cornell,  and  Manitoba. 
The  fellowships  range  in  value  from 
•$120  to  %520.— University  News  Letter. 


If  there  be  those  who  seek  for  joy  and 
bliss 

In   earthly   mire   and   darkness,  their 

great  pain 
Shall  wring  the  tears  of  healing  from 
.    their  eyes. 

V  Michael  Wood. 
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A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POPP 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  introduction: 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  '  workhig 
woman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  By 
bitter  tears  the  eyes  were  cleared 
to  read  the  illuminati7ig  message 
of  the  great  democratic  movement 
thai  assumes  the  name" socialism^ ' 
in  many  quarters. 

That  working  men  and  women 
will  read  this  book  with  bated 
breath  and  tearful  sympathy  goes 
without  the  saying.  But  it  is  a 
book  for  the  employer  more  than 
for  the  employee,  for  the  more 
favored  rather  than  the  less  favor- 
ed. It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  find 
a  place  among  the  religiotis  books 
on  the  center  table  of  the  rich. 

With  portraits,  12mo.  $1.25  net. 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 

F.  G.  BROWNE  &  CO. 

Publishers,  Chicago 
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at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 
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FORCED  TO  MOVE 

The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be' torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 
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Editor  Unity: —  ' 

I  carried  "Old  Glory"  as  Color  Sergeant  of  Co.  "C,"  Secon^ 
merit,  Wisconsin  \'ol.   Infantry,  at  Gettysburg  fifty  years  ago.  dj. 
regiment  was  the   nucleus  of   "The  Iron   Brigade"   and  it  was  O 
McConnell  of  Chicago,  formerly  of  the  "Twenty-fourth  Michigan  \  <^ 
Infantry"  (a  part  of  the  same  brigade)  that  at  his  own  expense  fittt  'V^ 
up  and  freely  opened  "The  Iron  Brigade  Headquarters"  at  the  recent  , 
meeting  of  the  "Blue  and  Gray"  on  that  historic  battlefield.     It  gave  O 
both  equal  freedom  of  speech  on  its  rostrum.    It  was  a  great  reunion. 

I've  just  written  about  it  to  my  children  in  California,  and  finished 
the  letter  with  the-l^ies  that  I  enclose. 

If  you  think  it  w6ct»  while  you  ma)-  publish  them  in  Unity,  which 
stands  so  splendidly  fop  Peace,  rii'otwithstanding  the  military  antecedents 
of  its  Sr.  Editor.  'Comradely  yours. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  July  9,  1913.  P.  B.  Wright. 

FIFTY  YEARS  AFTER! 


I  went  to  Gettysburg  a  worn  old  man, 
Fifty  years  after  blare  of  drum  and  gun 

And  springy  step  of  military  plan — 

One  of  the  younger  "Boys  of  Sixty-one!" 

And  I  am  home  with  heart  as  young  as  then; 

My  step  is  slow — my  heart-beat  quick  and  glad; 
I've  met  "the  boys" — high  headed  then  as  men, — 

Now  lowly  bent — and  wondering — not  sad! 

We've  clasped  the  hands  of  enemies  approved — 
All  looking  forward — now  the  past  is  scanned — 

And  with  Galileo — see  a  round  world  moved, 
And  see  a  long  campaign — by  Wisdom  planned! 

Rich  'neath  one  flag,  when  two  had  made  us  poor — 
With  cannon  echoes  shall  hot  judgments  cease; 

Calmly  in  Reason's  Court  shall  Truth  endure 
And  glory  crown  fraternal  land  of  Peace! 

—P.  B.  W. 
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DEAR  MOTHER  EARTH. 


Fair  is  the  prisoned  sunlight  in  a  gem, 

But  dreary  doom  were  city  in  the  sky 

Whose  walls,  foundations,  gateways,  low  and  high, 

Were  "beryl,"  "jacinth,"  "chrysolite."    To  them 

Who  dwell  there,  Allah's  peace! — but  I  should  stem 
The  bright  grim  battlements,  and  crave  to  fly 
Down  to  dear  Mother  Earth  again,  where  I 

Am  healed  if  I  but  touch  her  garment's  hem. 

These  silver  birches  drenched  with  morning  dew. 

These  sumachs  clambering  from  the  jeweled  grass, 
No  realm  of  gold  and  chrysoprase  could  give. 

An  Eden  new  each  day  I  wander  through. 

And  pines  and  hemlocks,  towering  as  I  pass, 

Enwall  the  Heaven  where  I  could  love  and  live. 

James  H.  West. 


We  have  before  us  an  attractively  printed  program 
of  a  Sane  Fourth  Celebration  under  the  management 
of  the  "Berkeley  Avenue  Improvement  Association  of 
Chicago,"  of  which  Mr.  Maurice  S.  Kuhns^  the  ef¥ect- 
ive  head  of  the  Dramatic  Section  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  was  Director  General.  From  9 :30  in 
the  morning  until  9 :30  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
continuous  program,  containing  ball  games,  folk 
dances,  stereopticon  pictures  and  illuminations,  and 
the  whole  rallied  round  a  thought  program  consisting 
of  patriotic  songs,  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  patriotic  addresses.  The  Berkeley 
AAienue  Association  represents  a  favored  residential 
district  on  the  South  Side.  This  is  a  hint  to  be  re- 
membered when  Fourth  of  July,  1914,  arrives.  Much 
smaller  units  be  formed  in  them  so  that  the  joy  of 
fully  arrange  for  a  single  Sane  Celebration.  Let 
smaller  units  be  formed  in  them  all  so  that  the  joy  of 
acquaintanceship  and  neighborly  comradeship  will  add 
beauty  and  power  to  the  "Glorious  Fourth." 


The  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 
devotes  Part  1,  of  its  annual  report,  a  pamphlet  of 
twelve  pages,  to  the  horse-breeding  problem.  Under 
the  head  of  "Wisconsin's  Pulling  Power,"  J.  H.  S. 
Johnstone  of  Chicago  enters  technically  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  breeding  of  heavy  horses.  He  deplores 
the  fact  that  in  the  Chicago  horse  market,  which  is 
clearly  the  best  and  laregst  horse  market  in  the  United 
States,  out  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  horses 
sold  annually,  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  weigh 
over  1,550  pounds.  Perhaps  after  all  this  horse  man 
is  leading  the  American  farmers  astray.  To  breed 
the  horse  down  to  ox-like  utility, — slow  of  gait,  pon- 
derous of  step,  a  beast  of  burden, — is  to  degrade  a 
noble  animal,  designed  to  move  with  agility;  to  add 


to  power  and  speed,  grace.  What  we  need  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  not  bigger  horses  but  better  roads.  The 
auto-truck  is  fast  coming  to  do  the'^  heavy  drudgery 
that  over-taxes  the  horse's  strength,  or  debases  his 
characteristics.  The  necessity  on  the  farm  of  the 
Scotch,  English  and  French  heavy  draft  horses,  is  an 
arraignment  of  the  American  country  roads.  Let  the 
economics  of  Macadam  be  realized  and  then  will  come 
a  restoration  of  that  enduring,  bouyant,  elastic,  long- 
lived  Morgan  breed  of  horses,  perfected  in  Vermont, 
which  put  into  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  of 
horse  flesh  so  much  nerve  and  intelligent  vitality  that 
he  becomes  not  only  man's  servant  but  man's  compan- 
ion, the  joy  of  the  boy  who  will  stay  on  the  farm  for 
the  sake  of  the  horse.  Outside  of  the  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  there  is  need  of  placing  a  new  emphasis 
on  nerve,  agility,  adaptability,  endurance  and  motion, 
rather  than  upon  bulk  and  ponderous  strength. 


Already  the  papers  are  full  of  promises  and  prophe- 
cies of  what  will  happen  in  the  political  life  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  State  of  Illinois  now  that  "women  vote." 
It  becomes  both  the  women  and  the  masculine  friends 
of  woman's  suffrage  to  be  modest  in  their  promises 
and  to  be  conservative  in  their  adventures.  It  is  the 
part  of  statesmanship  to  go  slowly  and  to  move  cau- 
tiously and  to  always  heed  the  higher  call  and  give 
allegiance  to  the  nobler  cause.  We  hope  to  hear  less 
and  less  about  "women's  interests,"  "women's  laws^ 
and  "women's  regulations"  among  those  who  practice, 
or,  who  would  exploit  woman's  suffrage.  It  will  be  a 
sad  disappointment  if  women  carry  the  sex  conscious- 
ness and  undertake  to  establish  sex  lines,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  city  or  the  state.  It  is  the  part  of  our  defective 
vision  to  give  to  secondary  and  incidental  causes  prim- 
ary importance.  Women  promise  and  the  columns  of 
the  daily  papers  proniise  for  them  to  reform  the  gar- 
bage system  of  Chicago,  to  clean  the  streets,  to  make 
eight  and  nine  hour  laws,  to  remove  bill-boards,  to 
suppress  the  smoke  nuisance,  and  many  more  alto- 
gether desirable  things,  but  these  things  cannot  be 
reached  effectively  by  direct  assault.  None  of  these 
can  be  permanently  secured  from  the  present  outfit  in 
the  City  Hall  of  Chicago,  or,  in  the  Capitol  Building  at 
Springfield,  111.  Give  us  a  high-minded  mayor,  unsul- 
lied by  partisan  ambitions  and  unpledged  to  political 
bosses.  Give  us  a  city  council  consisting  of  gentlemen, 
and,  as  soon  as  maybe,  of  ladies,  whose  hands  are 
unsoiled  by  graft,  whose  breath  is  unvitiated  by  dissi- 
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pation  and  vulgarity.  Give  us  such  an  outfit  for  a 
governor  and  for  a  legislature  in  Springfield,  and  all 
these  specific  good  things  will  follow  promptly.  Inso- 
far as  women  can  keep  themselves  out  of  the  ex- 
citements and  the  bewilderings  of  partisan  politics 
and  "ward  healing,"  and  keep  themselves  to  the  high 
quest  for  noble  officials  and  non-partisan  administra- 
tions, they  will  be  a  redeeming  power  in  city  and  state. 
Let  noble  and  h.igh-minded  women  hasten  to  their 
places  alongside  of  noble  and  high  minded  men,  that 
together  they  may  give  to  Chicago  a  higher  type  of 
mayor,  a  more  highly  endowed  body  of  aldermen,  and 
carry  the  same  activities  into  the  politics  of  the  state 
of  Illinois.  Thus  and  thus  only  will  they  justify  the 
suffrage  act  and  fulfill  their  expectations  and  the  needs 
of  civilization. 


The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  "Sane  Fourth"  move- 
ment is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  The 
decrease  in  the  list  of  casualties  the  country  over,  is 
commented  upon  by  the  newspapers.  There  is  now 
good  reason  to  hope  for  a  Fourth  of  July  that  will 
not  be  a  menace  to  child  life  and  limb,  and  a  terror  to 
men,  women  and  horses.  But  a  Sane  Fourth  does 
not-TOerely  consist  in  a  reduction  of  noise.  The  elim- 
ination of  the  toy  pistol  and  the  cannon  cracker  is  but 
a  beginning.  Better  thrills  stirred  by  gunpowder  than 
no  thrills  at  all.  With  the  abatement  of  Fourth  of 
July  nuisances  there  should  come  a  revival  of  Fourth 
of  July  oratory,  which  has  been  well  nigh  killed  by 
the  cynic  who  sneers  at  high  appeals  and  noble  senti- 
ments. A  good  friend  h,as  sent  to  our  editorial  table 
"Old  South  Leaflet  No.  192,"  which  contains  the 
Fourth  of  July  Oration  delivered  before  the  city  au- 
thorities of  Boston  in  1863,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
It  is  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  and  is  filled  with 
much  zeal  for  liberty,  much  loyalty  to  the  Democracy 
which  it  is  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  establish.  It  is  good  reading  for  all  times, 
and  as  timely  for  1913  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Well 
does  Mr.  Morse,  Dr.  Holmes'  biographer,  say:  "A 
country  must  be  rich  in  patriotic  influences  which  can 
afford  to  let  such  an  address  glide  out  of  memory." 
As  our  belated  contribution  to  current  Fourth  of  July 
literature  we  print  the  closing  preoration : 

Citizens  of  Boston,  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England, 
men  and  women  of  the  North,  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
bond  of  the  American  Union,  you  have  among  you  the  scarred 
and  wasted  soldiers  who  have  shed  their  blood  for  your 
temporal  salvation.  They  bore  your  nation's  emblems  bravely 
through  the  fire  and  smoke  of  the  battlefield;  nay,  their  own 
bodies  are  starred  with  bullet-wounds  and  stripecPwith  sabre- 
cuts,  as  if  to  mark  them  as  belonging  to  their  country  until 
their  dust  becomes  a  portion  of  the  soil  which  they  defended. 
In  every  Northern  graveyard  slumber  the  victims  of  this  de- 
stroying struggle.  Many  whom  you  remember  playing  as 
children  amidst  the  clover  blossoms  of  our  Northern  fields, 
sleep  under  nameless  mounds  with  strange  Southern  wild- 
flowers  blooming  over  them.  By  those  wounds  of  living 
heroes,  by  those  graves  of  fallen  martyrs,  by  the  hopes  of 
your  children  and  the  claims  of  your  children's  childrer  yet 
unborn,  in  the  name  of  outraged  honor,  in  the  interest  of 


violated  sovereignty,  for  the  life  of  an  imperilled  nation,  for 
the  sake  of  men  everywhere  and  of  our  common  humanity, 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom 
on  earth,  your  country  calls  upon  you  to  stand  by  her  through 
good  report  and  through  evil  report,  in  triumph  and  in  de- 
feat, until  she  emerges  from  the  great  war  of  Western  civ- 
ilization, Queen  of  the  broad  continent,  Arbitress  in  the  coun- 
cils of  earth's  emancipated  peoples;  until  the  flag  that  fell 
from  the  wall  of  Fort  Sumter  floats  again  inviolate,  supreme, 
over  all  her  ancient  inheritance,  every  fortress,  every  capital, 
every  ship,  and  this  warring  land  is  once  more  a  United  Na- 
tion. 


Another   Prophet  of  Religious  Freedom 

We  print  this  week  the  first  part  of  a  chapter  entitled 
"Jefferson's  Influence  on  Freedom  of  Religion  in 
America,"  from  John  Sharp  Williams'  recent  book, 
"Thomas  Jefferson ;  His  Permanent  Influence  on 
American  Institutions."  This -tells  a  story,  too  much 
ignored,  even  by  admirers  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Jef- 
ferson is  a  character  who  must  be  reckoned  with. 
Common  intelligence,  as  well  as  scholarly  insistence, 
has  given  Jefferson  a  place  on  the  high  peaks  of 
American  prophecy.  Draw  a  line  from  the  top  of 
Washington's  head  to  the  top  of  Lincoln's  head,  and 
you  find  the  head  of  Jefferson  alone  touching  the  line 
between.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  constitute 
the  American  triumvirate  of  prophetic  statesmanship 
and  nobility.  But  as  Roger  Williams  has  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Puritan  New  England,  so  Jefferson's  re- 
ligious convictions  and  great  contribution  to  religious 
liberty  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
people.  Our  school  books  are  prompt  in  their  recog- 
nition of  Jefferson  as  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  a  great 
diplomat,  and  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  lay  and  cleric  have  been  slow  in  relating 
all  these  to  the  intellectual  clearness,  the  fundamental 
convictions,  and  the  spiritual  exaltation  which  made 
him  a  prophet  of  religion. 

We  print  this  Chapter  VII  from  Senator  Williams' 
book  as  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  story  of  the 
emancipation  of  mind.  It  logically  belongs  in  the 
series  of  which  Mr.  Gannett's  story  of  Francis  Da- 
vid and  the  story  of  Roger  Williams  printed  in  re- 
cent issues  are  the  earlier  chapters.  Francis  David 
succeeded  in  securing  the  Religious  Toleration  Edict 
in  Transylvania  in  1568,  Roger  Williams  secured  the 
charter  for  the  City  of  Providence  in  1644,  Thomas 
Jefferson  secured  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Religious 
Liberty  in  Virginia  in  1777-78.  The  story  of 'these  en- 
actments constitute  a  trilogy  of  freedom  of  which 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  are  logical  sequences.  The  Emancipa- 
tion of  chattel  slavery  must  needs  follow  as  flowers 
and  fruit  follow  Easter  sunshine.  We  would  be  glad 
to  publish,  if  we  could  find  it  in  Unity  length,  the 
story  of  that  Emancipation  Act,  the  centennial  of 
which  our  Unitarian  brethren  in  England  are  cele- 
brating this  year,  the  act  which  restored  to  Unitarians 
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and  other  non-behevers  in  the  Trinity,  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship. 

Oh !  it  is  a  long  and  pathetic  story,  and  the  names 
of  Francis  David,  Roger  Williams  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson gleam  on  peaks  of  prophecy  that  are  so  high, 
that  they  stand  in  sublime  loneliness.  Where  are  their 
fellows?  Nay,  indeed,  where  are  their  faithful  fol- 
lowers? How  many  of  the  multitude  in  the  valley  be- 
low are  yet  ready  to  give  to  them  the  full  homage 
they  deserve,  and  to  follow  in  the  path  they  have  laid 
out.  Religious  toleration  is  still  rare.  Religious  ap- 
preciation of  the  rights  of  those  who  differ  from  us  is 
still  rarer. 

There  are  many  signs  that  there  is  to  be  a  Jeffer- 
sonian  Renascence  in  politics  and  in  statesmanship, 
one  of  which  signs  is  the  appearance  of  John  Sharp 
\Mlliams'  book,  every  page  of  which  is  intensely  in- 
teresting and  timely  reading.  Thomas  Jefferson  can- 
not be  spiritually  vivisected  and  still  preserve  his 
vitality.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  can  not  be 
fully  appreciated,  and  still  less  effectively  enforced 
except  when  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  its  great 
preface,  the  Virginia  Act  of  Toleration. 

"autfjor  of  tl)e  Declaration  of  SntiepenDcntE  anH  of  ti)e 
i^irestnia  Statute  or  jfreetiom  of  Kclicton,  anS  jfatpet 
of  tl)e  dnibersxtp  of  l^iremia." 

This  is  the  inscription  which  pilgrims  read  on  the 
modest  tomb  when  they  visit  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can shrine's,  the  old  Jefferson  home  in  Monticello,  Vir- 
ginia. This  inscription  is  of  Jefferson's  own  dictation, 
it  indicates  three  of  the  four  great  measures  which  he 
regarded  the  most  important  contributions  of  his  life. 
The  fourth,  not  named  on  his  tomb,  was  the  removal 
from  the  statute  books  of  Virginia  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail  which  passed  the  inheritance  from 
father  to  eldest  son,  thus  perpetuating  class  precedence 
and  aristocratic  ambitions.  Perhaps  he  omitted  men- 
tion of  this  in  his  epitaph  because  it  was  only  the 
logical  necessity  following  the  great  three  mentioned. 

His  dying  words  when  the  feverish,  brain  wandered 
amid  the  labyrinth  of  old  inspirations  and  strenuous 
achievements  were,  "Warn  the  Committee  to  be  on 
THE  alert!"  Half  rising  in  his  bed,  his  right  hand 
traced  upon  an  imaginary  tablet  this  dying  message  to 
a  careless  humanity  and  an  over-confident  republic. 
"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty"  said  another 
prophetic  voice.  Sympathy  with  the  higher  move- 
ments of  mind,  hospitality  to  new  thought,  patience 
with  the  innovators,  readiness  to  listen  to  informing 
and  oftentimes  unwelcome  prophets,  the  power  to  en- 
dure the  things  we  do  not  like,  these,  are  the  highest 
achievements  of  the  intellect  and  the  noblest  fruits  of 
religion.  To  the  interest  of  this  sublime  piety  of  the 
intellect  Unity  dedicates  the  pages  which  contain 
this  trilogy  of  freedom, — the  stories  of  Francis  Da- 
vid^ Roger  Williams  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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Thomas  Jefferson's  Influence  on  Freedom 
of  Religion  in  America 

Being  Chapter  VII  from  Thomas  Jefferson — His  Permanent 
Inflnence  On  American  Institutions 

By  John  Sharp  Williams 
Copyright  by  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York 

PRINTED  BY  PERMISSION 

In  connection  with  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom of  religion  and  speech,  and  to  the  idea  that  gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  attempt  to  stifle  the  expression 
of  opinion,  but  that  church  and  state  should  be  sep- 
arate, this  is  worth  quoting  from  Jefferson's  "Notes 
on  Virginia" : — 

It  does  me  no  injury  for  my  neighbor  to  say  there  are 
twenty  gods,  or  no  God.  It  neither  picks  my  pocket  nor 
breaks  my  leg.  .  .  .  It  is  error  alone  which  needs  the 
support  of  government.  Truth  can  stand  by  itself.  Subject 
opinion  to  coercion  and  whom  will  ye  make  your  inquisitors? 
Fallible  men,  governed  by  bad  passions,  by  private  as  well 
as  public  reasons.  And  why  subject  it  to  coercion?  Differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  advantageous  to  religion.  The  several 
sects  perform  the  office  of  censor  iiiortiin  over  each  other. 

uniformity  attainable?  MilHons  of  innocent  men,  women 
and  children  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  have  been 
burnt,  tortured,  fined  and  imprisoned;  yet  we  have  not  ad- 
vanced one  inch  towards  uniformity.  Let  us  reflect  that  the 
earth  is  inhabited  by  thousands  of  millions  of  people;  that 
these  profess  probably  a  thousand  different  systems  of  reli- 
gion; that  ours  is  but  one  of  the  thousand;  that  if  there 
be  but  one  right,  and  ours  be  that  one,  we  should  wish  to 
see  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  wandering  sects  gath- 
ered into  the  fold  of  truth.  But,  against  such  a  majority,  we 
cannot  effect  this  by  force.  Reason  and  persuasion  are  the 
only  practicable  instruments.  To  make  way  for  these,  free 
inquiry  must  be  indulged  by  them ;  and  how  can  we  wish 
others  to  indulge  it,  while  we  refuse  it  ourselves? 

Such  utterances  as  these  form  no  small  part  of  the 
permanent  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson  upon  Amer- 
ican "Church  and  State"  thought.  Nothing  in  Mil- 
ton's "License  of  Public  Printing"  is  more  eloquent. 
Scarcely  anything'  in  Victor  Hugo  is  more  short-sen- 
tence-pithy. It  was  a  decade  probably  after  this  ut- 
terance before  he  had  stamped  its  essence  upon  the 
statute  books  of  Virginia  in  the  first  written  statute 
that  the  world  ever  knew,  granting  not  toleration  only, 
but  absolute  freedom  of  religion,  and  not  only  to  all 
sects  of  Christians,  but  to  all  people. 

Again  Jefferson  wrote  : — 

I  never  will  by  any  word  or  act  bow  to  the  shrine  of  in- 
tolerance, or  admit  a  right  of  inquiry  into  the  religious  opin- 
ions of  others.  On  the  contrary  we  are  bound — you  and  I, 
and  everyone — to  make  common  cause,  even  with  error  itself, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  common  right  of  freedom  of  con- 
science. .  .  .  For  this  reason,  were  my  opinions  up  to 
the  standard  of  those  who  arrogate  the  right  to  question  me, 
I  would  not  countenance  that  arrogance  by  descending  to  ex- 
plain. 

Jefferson's  views  about  the  church  are  not  more 
radical  than  those  of  Einerson.  As  the  Editor  of  the 
New  England  Magasine  says: — 

The  curious  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  pulpit  fulminated 
as  it  did  against  Jefferson  and  let  Adams  alone,  for  as  Par- 
ton  truthfully  says,  "there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose  between 
the  heterodoxy  of  the  two  candidates." 

Why  the  dift'erence?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Jef- 
ferson legislated  disestablishment  and  the  loss  to  the 
clergy  of  glebes  and  salaries.  John  Adams  never  did, 
though  he  once  said  with  a  spirit  of  hate  that  Jeft'er- 
son  never  felt  and  therefore  never  indulged  in:  "Un- 
til this  awful  blasphemy  (the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity) 
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be  got  rid  of  there  will  never  be  any  liberal  science  in 
the  world."  But  it  was  not  until  1834  that  church  and 
state  were  completely  divorced  in  Massachusetts. 

I  laving,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  i)revious  cha])ter,  dealt 
a  great  blow  in  Virginia  for  the  freedom  of  the  land 
and  for  freedom  of  social  life  from  special  privilege 
and  incumbrance.  Jefferson  next  dealt  one  in  favor 
of  freedom  of  faith  and  worship.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Virginia  I  louse 
on  religion,  a  committee  which  was  directed  to  "meet 
and  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  take  under  their 
consideration  all  matters  and  tiiing;s  relating  to  reli- 
gion and  morality,  with  power  to  send  for  persons,  pa- 
l)ers  and  records."  Upon  this  committee,  as  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  itself,  the  established  church  of 
Virginia  predominated.  Jefferson  here  began  his  res- 
olute work  for  the  declaration  of  the  principles,  wiiich 
were  afterwards  expressed  by  him  in  the  Bill  for  Re- 
ligious I'"recdom,  throwing  off  the  domination  of  the 
church  in  \'irginia,  as  the  bills  for  the  abolition  of 
l)rimogeniturc  and  entail  had  thrown  off  the  domina- 
tion of  the  great  families. 

The  curious  inquirer  may  read  what  Jefferson  says 
in  his  "Memoir"  and  in  his-  "Notes  on  V  irginia"  on 
this  subject;  how  tlic  church  had  shown  at  once  in- 
tolerance and  incoiupetency,  how  the  laws  had  been 
adapted  to  the  i)urposes  of  the  church  l)y  making 
heresy  a  cai)ital  offence,  punishable  by  burning,  and 
by  very  many  other  less,  but  oppressive  ])enalties. 
Ha])pily  for  X'irginia,  tliese  laws  were  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  history  of  the 
slow  and  gradual  steps  b\-  which  ecclesiastical  influence 
in  state  affairs  and  political  influence  in  church  affairs 
were  destroyed  in  Virginia  is  very  interesting  and  it 
will  pay  any  student  to  make  a  s])ecial  study  of  it.  It 
was  a  step-by-step  performance,  leading  up  through 
a  series  of  years  to  the  gradual  climax,  whicli  was  the 
Bill  for  Religious  I'reeclom,  concerning  the  autliorship 
of  which  Jeft'erson  took  so  nnich  jiride,  that  he  had  it 
inscribed  on  his  tomb,  as  one  of  the  three  things,  be- 
cause of  which,  he  wanted  to  be  remembered. 

L'nder  the  V  irginia  Act  of  Assembly  of  1705,  if  a 
])erson  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion  flenied  the 
being  of  a  God,  or  denied  the  Trinity,  or  denied  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  denied  the  Scriptures 
to  be  of  Divine  authority,  he  was  punishable,  first,  by 
dejjrivation  of  the  right  to  hold  office  or  employment ; 
on  the  second  offense,  by  disability  to  sue  or  to  in- 
herit, or  to  take  any  gift  or  legacy,  etc.,  and  by  three 
years'  imprisonment  without  bail.  If  the  offender  were 
a  father,  he  was  deprived  of  the  right  of  the  custody 
of  his  own  children.  The  first  step  was  to  repeal  the 
laws,  which  rendered  criminal  the  maintenance  of  any 
religious  opinions,  or  the  failure  to  attend  church,  or 
the  exercise  of  any  mode  of  worship  except  that  of 
the  established  church.  The  next  was  to  exempt  dis- 
senters from  contributions  to  the  support  of  the  es- 
tablished church.  The  next,  was  to  suspend  levies  on 
the  memHers  even  of  the  established  church  for  the 
salaries  of  their  own  ministers ;  but  this  last  was  lim- 
ited in  its  operation  until  the  next  session  of  the  House 
of  Delegates.  Jefferson's  opponents,  however,  on  No- 
vember 19th,  passed  a  declaration  asserting  that  "as- 
semblies ought  to  be  regulated,"  and  that  "legal  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made  for  the  succession  of  the 
clergy,  and  for  superintending  their  conduct ;"  \n  other 
Avords,  a  legal  declaration  of  the  wisdom  and  righteous- 


ness of  a  (|ualified  union  of  church  and  state.  Permis- 
sion was  later  secured  for  any  person  paying  an  as- 
sessment for  the  support  of  the  clergy  to  designate  a 
])astor  of  his  choice,  even  though  not  a  member  of 
the  I'^stablished  Church,  to  whom  his  proportion  of 
the  assessment  should  go. 

On  the  15th  the  House  agreed  that  the  compulsory 
levies  to  support  the  established  clergy  .should  again 
be  sus])endcd  for  another  session. 

Thus,  toe  to  toe,  the  pulling  .match  continued — the 
disciples  of  liberty  now  losing,  now  gaining  ground. 
I'p  to  the  time  Jefferson  left  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
he  had  not  yet  accomplished  his  full  purpose.  He  left 
his  statute  for  Religious  Freedom  on  strong  ground, 
as  a  legislative  legacy  to  his  friends,  and  they  finally 
won  it.  The  law  as  it  a])pears  upon  the  statute  books 
of  the  State  of  V  irginia  is  not  word  for  word  as  it 
was  drawn  by  Jefferson.  The  changes  were  verbal. 
The  words  of  the  bill,  as  given  in  the  "Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia," are  not  the  words  of  the  original,  but  of  the 
bill  as  amended,  and  as  it  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  original  l)ill  may  be  found  in  Ran- 
dall's "Life  of  Jefferson,"  volume  1,  pages  219  and 
220,  with  the  parts  which  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
struck  out,  in  italics,  and  the  parts  which  they  added, 
in  brackets,  and  some  alterations  i)laced  in  the  margin. 
1  will  excerpt  a  part  only  of  this  great  instrument, 
with  the  italics,  brackets  and  marginal  notes  which, 
go  with  it :- • 

.A  I'li.i.  Kik  l.>r.\ni.isHiN(;  RicLioious  Freedom. 

Well  aware  thai  the  opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not 
on  their  oz^'n  free  icill,  but  follow  involuntarily  the  evidence 
proposed  lo  their  minds;  that  .Mniiglity  God  had  created  the 
mind  free,  and  manifested  His  supreme  zcill  that  free  it  shall 
remain  by  niakin}^  it  altogether  insusceptible  of  restraint;  that 
all  attempts  to  influence  it  hy  temporal  punishment  or  bur- 
dens, or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits 
of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure  from  the  plan 
of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who  being  Lord  both  of 
body  and  mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on 
either,  as  was  in  His  Almighty  power  to  do,  but  to  extend  its 
influence  on  reason  alone:  that  the  impious  presumption  of 
legislators  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who  be- 
ing themselves  but  fallible  and  uninspired  men,  have  assumed 
dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opin- 
ions and  modes  of  thinking  as  the  only  true  and  infallible, 
and  as  such  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others,  hath  es- 
tablished and  maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world,  and  through  all  time;  that  to  compel  a  man  to 
furnish  contril)Utions  (5f  money  for  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disl)elieves  and  abhors,  is  sinful  and  tyrannical: 
that  even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  com- 
fortable liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular 
pastor,  whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and  whose 
powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness,  and  is  with- 
drawing from  the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards,  which 
proceeding  from  an  approbation  of  their  personal  conduct, 
are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unremitting  la- 
bors for  the  instruction  of  mankind:  that  our  civil  rights 
have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  any  more  than 
on  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometry;  that,  therefore,  the 
proscribing  any  citizen,  as  unworthy  the  public  confidence,  by 
laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  (the)  offices 
of  trust  and  emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this 
or  that  religious  opinion,  is  depriving  him  injuriously  of  those 
privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in  common  with  his  fel- 
low-citizens, he  has  a  natural  right;  that  it  tends  also  to  cor- 
rupt the  principles  of  that  very  religion  it  is  meant  to  en- 
courage, by  bribing,  with  a  monopoly  of  wordly  honors  and 
emoluments,  those  who  will  externally  profess  and  conform 
to  it;  that  though  indeed  those  are  criminal,  who  do  not 
withstand  such  temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent,  who 
lay  the  bait  in  their  way;  that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not 
the  object  of  civil  goz>ernnient.  nor  under  its  jurisdiction: 
that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into 
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the  field  of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or  propaga- 
tion of  principles,  on  (the)  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency 
is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious 
liberty,  because  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that  tendency 
will  make  his  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or 
condemn  the  sentiments  of  others,  only  as  they  shall  square 
with,  or  differ  from,  liis  own;  that  it  is  time  enough  for  the 
rightful  purposes  of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to  in- 
terfere, when  principles  Ijreak  out  into  overt  acts  against 
peace  and  good  order :  and,  finally,  that  truth  is  great  and  will 
prevail,  if  left  to  herself  ;  that  she  is  the  proper  and  suffi- 
cient antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
conflict,  unless  by  human  interposition  disarmed  of  her  nat- 
ural weapons — free  argument  and  debate ;  errors  ceasing  to 
be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely  to  contradict  them. 

nV.  flw  General  .-Issenibly,  do  enact,  That  no  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship, 
place  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained, 
molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  other- 
wise suffer  on  account  of  liis  religious  opinions  or  belief; 
but  that  all  men  shall  lie  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument 
to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that 
the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  effect  their 
civil  capacities. 

And  though  we  know  well  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have 
no  power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  Assemblies,  con- 
stituted with  pozi'crs  equal  to  their  own,  and  that  therefore  to 
declare  this  act  irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  law; 
yet  we  are  free  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that  the  rights 
hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and 
that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the  present 
act.  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  will  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  natural  right. 

■■Natural  right"  again ;  the  ■'things  of  the  first 
table !"  Jefferson  jtidged  himself,  as  he  did  other 
men,  wisely,  when  he  selected,  as  one  of  the  three 
things  to  be  remembered  about  him,  and  to  be  cut  into 
the  granite  of  his  tombstone,  that  he  was  "The  author 
of  the  Mrginia  Statute  for  Religious  Freedom."  It 
was  the  first  of  its  kind,  for  though  the  charter  of 
Rhode  Island  proclaimed  in  tuost  absolute  tenus,  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  the  same  lazv  declared 
this  law  not  applicable  to  Roman  Catholics.  Maryland 
had  been  for  a  long  time  the  only  asylum  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  where  the  principle  of  religious  toleration 
was  established.  It  was  established  there  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  They 
were  seeking  some  place  in  the  Empire  where  they 
could  unpenalized  jjrofess  ^heir  faith,  and,  being  in  a 
religious  minority,  they  were  compelled  to  grant  the 
same  liberty  to  others.  But  even  in  jNIaryland  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty  applied  only  to  those, 
who  believed  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

The  next  step  in  Jefferson's  reform  process  discloses 
his  trait  of  '"taking  things  by  the  smooth  hafidle,"  while 
never  sacrificing  the  essential  end.  The  church  having 
been  disestablished  and  freedom  of  religion — not  mere 
toleration,  but  freedom — having  been  secured,  it  re- 
mained to  do  justice  to  the  old  church  in  the  case, 
hence  his  Bill,  entitled  "A  Bill  for  Saving  the  Prop- 
erty of  the  Church,  heretofore  by  Law  established," 
and  providing  that  the  glebes,  church  belongings,  fur- 
niture, arrearages  of  debt  due  the  church,  and  all 
church  i)roperty  of  every  descrijition,  ivhich  had  come 
to  it  by  private  donation,"  should  be  saved  in  all  time 
to  come  to  the  members  of  the  English  church,"  resi- 
dent in  the  parish  where  the  property  was  situated, 
and  reciting  that  it  could  be  used  by  them,  as  they 
chose,  in  support  of  their  clergymen.  This  did  justice, 
observed  the  sanctity  of  the  property  relation,  while 
not  militating  at  all  against  the  principle  of  a  total  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  and  entire  freedom  of  re- 
ligious opinion  and  jiractice."    The  bill  also  provided 


that  certain  surplusage,  accruing  out  of  the  fact  that 
former  levies  had  exceeded  the  law,  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  public  by  being  put  into  the  poor  rates 
of  the  parish,  but  even  in  this  case,  in  order  to  be  gen- 
erous to  the  defeated  antagonists,  it  was  provided, 
tliat  if  tlie  parish  had  no  glebe,  this  surplus  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  glebe. 

In  1784  the  friends  of  the  church  rallied  again  and 
made  an  effort  to  pass,  as  an  amendinent,  a  bill  en- 
titled :  "A  Bill  to  Establish  a  Provision  for  Teachers 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  by  a  levy  of  a  general  as- 
sessment for  that  purpose.  To  show  how  far  their 
strength  had  been  broken,  however,  this  bill  allowed 
each  person  to  direct  the  payment  of  his  own  contri- 
bution to  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  struggle 
against  the  reaction  was  fierce,  but  George  Mason  and 
George  Nicholas  and  James  Madison,  in  the  absence 
of  their  chief,  stood  their  ground  and  conquered,  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  the  churches,  the  landed 
aristocracy,  and  the  influence  of  such  great  names  as 
George  Washington,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  others. 
George  Washington,  on  October  3,  1785,  wrote  to 
George  ]\Iason  : — ■ 

Although  no  man's  sentiments  are  more  opposed  to  any  kind 
of  restraint  upon  religious  principles  than  mine  are,  yet  I 
confess  I  am  not  among  the  number  of  those,  who  are  so 
much  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  making  people  pay  towards 
the  support  of  that  which  they  profess. 

This  shows  that  Washington  had  not  yet  learned  the 
lurking  danger  in  any  connection  whatsoever  between 
church  and  state,  nor  the  great  truth  that  men's  reli- 
gious opinions  are  things  between  them  and  God,  and 
that  the  support  of  churches  ought  to  rest  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  profess  their 
faith. 

Richard  Ilenry  Lee,  on  November  26,  1784,  wrote 
to  James  Madison  this  rather  remarkable  protest 
against  what  I  suppose  he  considered  "theory"  and 
radicalism : — 

Refiners  may  weave  reason  into  as  fine  a  web  as  they  please, 
Init  the  experience  of  all  time  shows  religion  to  be  the  guard- 
ian of  morals ;  and  he  must  be  a  very  inattentive  observer 
in  our  country,  who  does  not  see  that  avarice  is  accomplish- 
ing the  destruction  of  religion  for  want  of  a  legal  obligation 
to  contribute  something  for  its  support. 

In  other  words,  there  could  be  no  motive  for  the 
non-contribution  to  a  church  except  avarice,  and  this 
irreligious  motive  should  be  overcome  by  state  compul- 
sion. ]\Iadison  and  Mason  secured  a  delay  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  until  the  next  session,  giving  as  their 
reason  a  desire  to  submit  the  question  to  the  people, 
thus  proposing  a  sort  of  referendum.  Madison  then 
appealed  to  the  people  in  a  written  argument,  unan- 
swered because  unanswe'rable,  and  at  the  next  session, 
in  1786,  the  proposed  assessment,  which  was  to  have 
gone  along  with  Jefferson's  statute  for  religious  free- 
dom, was  abandoned  as  hopeless,  and  the  bill  for  Re- 
ligious Freedom  passed,  with  the  amendments,  which 
I  shall  now  indicate.  You  will  see  from  examination 
that  the  Legislature  struck  out  this  language  of  Jef- 
ferson's original  draft,  to  v^^it:  "that  the  opinions  and 
belief  of  men  depend  not  on  their  own  will,  but  fol- 
low involuntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to  their 
minds."  I  rather  think  they  did  well,  because  although 
with  a  perfectly  unbiased  and  open  mind,  the  state- 
ment is  true ;  yet  it  is  also  true,  that,  in  most  cases, 
an  opinion  is  the  result  as  much  of  prejudice  and  en- 
vironment, or  heredity,  or  an  inclination  to  reach  a 
certain  conclusion,  as  it  is  of  evidence. 
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Jefferson's  original  draft  read  in  the  next  snb-sen- 
tence:  "that  Almighty  God  had  created  the  mind  free," 
and  then  there  followed  this  language,  which  the  Leg- 
islature also  struck  out:  "and  manifested  His  supreme 
will,  that  free  it  should  remain  by  making  it  altogether 
insusceptible  of  restraint."  In  this  respect,  the  Leg- 
islature seenis  to  have  been  fighting  a  truism.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  any  way  in  which  the  human 
mind  can  be  restrained.  Human  utterance  may  be ; 
human  conduct  may  be.  A  man  may  be  forced  by 
law  to  bottle  up  his  opinion  in  his  own  mind,  but  the 
opinion  itself  cannot  be  restrained  against  his  convic- 
tion and  will.  /-,-  7  •  ix 
{1  0  be  continued) 

THE  NAME  OF  OLD  GLORY. 

"Old  Glory !  say,  who, 
By  the  ships  and  the  crew, 

And  the  long,  blended  ranks  of  the  gray  and  the  blue, — 

Who  gave  you.  Old  Glory,  the  name  that  you  bear 

With  such  pride  everywhere 

As  you  cast  yourself  free  to  the  rapturous  air 

And  leap  put  full-length  as  we're  wanting  you  to? 

Who  gave  you  that  name  with  the  ring  of  the  same, 

And  the  honor  and  fame  so  becoming  to  you? 

Your  stripes  stroked  in  'ripples  of  white  and  of  red, 

With  your  stars  at  their  glittering  best  overhead — 

By  day  or  by  night 

Their  delight  fullest  light 

Laughing  down  from  their  little  square  heaven  of  blue! 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory?    Say,  who — 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory?" 
The  old  banner  lifted,  and  faltering  then, 
In  vague  lisps  and  whispers  fell  silent  again. 

II. 

"Old  Glory, — speak  out ! — we  are  asking  about 
How  you  happened  to  'favor'  a  name,  so  to  say, 
That  sounds  so  familiar  and  careless  and  gay 
As  we  cheer  it  and  shout  in  our  wild,  breezy  way — 
We — the  crowd,  every  man  of  us  calling  you  that — 
We — Tom,  Dick  and  Harry — each  swinging  his  hat 
And  hurrahing  'Old  Glory !'  like  you  were  our  kin, 
When — Lord  ! — we  all  know  we're  as  common  as  sin  ! 
And  yet  it  just  seems  like  you  humor  us  all, 
And  waft  us  our  thanks,  as  we  hail  you  and  fall 
Into  line,  with  you  over  us,  waving  us  on 
Where  our  glorified,  sanctified  betters  have  gone. 
And  this  is  the  reason  we're  wanting  to  know — 
(And  we're  wanting  it  so! — 

Where  our  own  fathers  went  we  are  willing  to  go.) 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory— 0-ho ! — 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory?" 
The  old  flag  unfurled  with  a  billowy  thrill 
For  an  instant,  then  wistfuUv  sighed  and  was  still. 
III. 

"Old  Glory,  the  story  we're  wanting  to  hear 
Is  what  the  plain  facts  of  j'our  christening  were, — 
For  your  name — just  to  hear  it, 
Repeat  it,  and  cheer  it,  's  a  tang  to  the  spirit 
As  salt  as  a  tear ; — 

And  seeing  you  fly,  and  the  boys  marching,  by, 
There's  a  shout  in  the  throat  and  a  blur  in  the  ej^e 
And  an  aching  to  live  for  you  always — or  die. 
If,  dying,  we  still  keep  you  waving  on  high. 
And  so.  by  our  love 
For  you  floating  above. 

And  the  scars  of  all  wars  and  the  sorrows  thereof, 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory  and  why 
Are  we  thrilled  at  the  name  of  Old  Glory?" 
Then  the  old  banner  leaped  like  a  sail  in  the  blast, 
And  fluttered  an  audible  answer  at  last. 

IV. 

And  it  spake,  with  a  shake  of  the  voice,  and  it  said : 
"By  the  driven  snow-white  and  the  living  blood-red 
Of  my  bars,  and  their  heaven  of  stars  overhead — 
By  the  symbol  conjoined  of  them  all,  skyward  cast. 
As  I  float  from  the  steeple  or  flap  at  the  mast. 
Or  droop  o'er  the  sod  where  the  long  grasses  nod, — 
My  name  is  as  old  as  the  glory  of  God; 
So  I  came  by  the  name  of  Old  Glory." 

— James  Whitconib  Riley. 


The  New  Morality 


Is  there  a  secret  and  open  process  of  depreciation 
about  us  which  is  undermining  the  old  standards  of 
morality.  Is  there  a  new  ethic,  a  new  moral,  synthesis? 
Are  those  conservatives  correct  who  affirm  that  the  old 
virtue  is  sujjerseded  and  the  only  test  of  right  and 
wrong  is  veering,  shifting,  fickle  public  opinion? 

It  is  true  that  morality  in  many  minds  has  become 
divorced  from  the  acceptance  of  certain  creeds.  They 
do  not  hold  to  this  or  that  theory  of  origins.  They 
do  not  profess  to  have  a  lucid  conception  of  that  Power 
that  pushes  on  the  hands  in  the  great  clock  of  the  uni- 
verse. They  may  be  radical  in  philosophy,  but  their 
ideas  of  truth  and  good  are  nevertheless  not  as  of 
.something  expedient  but  as  of  something  eternally 
right  and  commanding.  It  mu.st  be  confessed,  hf)w- 
ever,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  certain  classes  to  drop 
moral  sanctions  for  temporary  expedients.  They  evade 
the  virile  virtues,  and  displace  them  with,  soft,  sweet, 
superficial  charities ;  dress,  style  and  deportment  count 
more  with  them  than  truth,  honor  and  purity. 

But  conventions,  fashions,  passing  desires  cannot  be 
made  a  substitute  for  the  humblest  ethics.  I  cannot 
accept  the  utilitarian  principle,  that  the  expedient,  the 
useful,  the  habitual  make  the  right.  It  is  my  belief 
there  are  in  the  world  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  and  that 
these  are  eternal  distinctions.  I  have  the  temerity  to 
think  that  no  commandment,  not  even  that  of  a  god, 
can  make  a  certain  character  or  cpnduct  right  or 
wrong,  moral  or  immoral.  There  are  the  persistent 
laws  without  lacunai,  and  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
humblest  being  must  be  obedient  to  them. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, as  we  have  larger  knowledge  and  a  wader 
experience  we  may  not  correct  our  ethics.  There  will 
come  with  new  world-conceptions  the  rise  of  a  new 
morality,  new  ideals  of  conduct,  and  new  views  of  the 
inter-relations  of  nations.  Why  must  we  go  back  to 
the  past  for  our  examples  of  character  and  conduct? 
Is  it  true  that  perfection 'has  been  reached  and  that 
everything  that  will  be  is  contained  in  the  thing  that 
is?  Were  there  not  ages  when  man  was  animal,  gov- 
erned by  his  instincts?  Then  there  came  a  time  when 
he  pushed  beyond  the  circle  of  his  instincts  into  the 
realm  of  religion,  philosophy,  art  and  science.  He 
sent  his  thought  across  the  oceans  and  with  it  en- 
chained the  stars. 

Today,  manliness  is  distinctly  increased,  becoming 
more  large  and  delicate.  JNIorality  is  becoming  more 
austere  in  some  ways,  in  some  more  lenient,  for  ex- 
ample wnth  the  insane,  the  intemperate,  the  vicious,  the 
woman  of  the  street.  There  is  the  inseparable  char- 
acter or  relation  of  religion  and  morality,  if  by  religion 
is  meant  the  passion  for  the  perfect,  that  eternal  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present,  that  determined  pushing 
on  to  something  better  which,  shows  that  man  is  not  a 
mere  machine  as  La  Mettrie  says.  Man  is  a  thinker, 
and  sound  thinking,  with  tlie  fruits  thereof  spread 
abroad,  makes  human  goodness,  the  character  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  There  will  always  then  be  an  in- 
timate connection  between  the  intelligence  of  a  people 
and  their  morality.  James  G.  Towxsend. 
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My  Earliest  Reading — No.  1 


Xo  life  can  be  fully  revealed  unless  the  books  it  has 
successively  responded  to  are  taken  into  such  thor- 
ough consideration  that  their  influence  for  good  or 
otherwise  will  stand  out  conspicuously.  Throughout 
almost  my  entire  life,  the  reading  of  books  has  been 
so  much  a  part  of  my  most  influential  anticipation,  as 
well  as  my  most  strenuous  endeavor,  that  I  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  myself  as  even  existing,  without  taking 
this  fad  most  seriously  and  continuously  into  account, 
in  detail  and  with  due  seriousness. 

My  very  first  remembered  reading  was  that  of  "  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,"  which  had  been  given  me  for  a 
Christmas  present  when  I  was  perhaps  six  or  seven 
years  old.  Its  influence,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  simply 
nothing.  Then  came  a  more  pretentious  volume,  en- 
titled, "The  Kitten  in  the  Well,"  one  that  had  been 
handed  to  me  at  the  Sunday  school  where  I  happened 
to  be.  This  poor  little  beastie,  so  the  book  said,  had, 
once  upon  a  time,  been  thrown  by  a  rather  young  and 
mischievous  boy  into  the  farmer's  cool  sweet  well, 
where  duly  it  so  poisoned  the  water  that  different 
members  of  the  household  became  ill  and  one  of  them 
died,  before  the  tmsuspected  cause  was  discovered.  Of 
course  the  experimenting  culprit  eventually  suffered 
all  sorts  of  grief  and  repentance,  and  then  grew  up 
to  be  such  a  wonderfully  religious  and  moral  prodigy, 
that  everyone  must  have  trusted  him  implicitly.  Such 
was  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  this  book  that 
I  at  once  resolved  never  to  throw'  a  kitten  or  even  a 
puppy  into  any  well  whatever.  But,  alas !  I  may  as 
well  own  up,  so  tingling  and  so  compelling  was  the 
subsequent  itch  to  do  this  very  thing,  that  it  was  only 
for  want  of  material  which  would  readily  go  down  the 
throat  of  our  one  provokingly  small  pump  that  I  was 
prevented  from  trying  a  similar  experiment  myself. 
Surely,  it  must  seem  to  all  who  have  known  my  later 
life  that  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  prepare  myself  for 
subsequent  growth  into  somebody  incomparable  should 
not  have  been  so  fatefuUy  denied  me  at  this  most  op- 
portune season  for  its  realization ! 

I  suspect  it  was  while  under  the  spell  of  this  im- 
pressive little  volume,  that  I  first  undertook  to  read 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation  the  Holy  Bible,  as  I  read 
its  title — the  blessed-beyond-measure  volume  that  my 
mother  had  given  me  one  sunshiny  Sunday  morning, 
with  her  own  pale  thin  hand,  the  hand  which  only  a 
few  minutes  after  was  to  grow  eternally  unresponsive, 
even  as  I  clung  to  it  in  such  overpowering  wonder 
and  fear,  and  who  would  thus  impressively  have  left 
her  boy  the  Guide  that  had  undoubtedly  been  much  to 
her  own  self  through  many  hours,  when  the  unfail- 
ing trust  inspired  by  it  could  only  have  been  of  un- 
speakable value.  For  a  half  dozen  years  this  gift  had 
been  laid  reverently  away,  and  held  in  a  keeping  so 
fondly  expectant,  that  logically  but  the  very  most  sat- 
isfactory result  imaginable  could  ever  have  been  ex- 
pected, or  possibly  accrued  from  its  reading  at  any 
time.  And  when  the  day  fully  came,  the  day  when 
childish  religious  introspection  had  been  duly  prompted, 
and  had  subsequently  led  to  the  association  of  the 
dear  Book,  not  only  with  a  most  sacred  memory,  but 
with  a  keenly  recognized  need,  how  tenderly  was  it 
brought  forth,  and  how  devotedly  was  it  for  a  few 
weeks  regularly  perused,  chapter  by  chapter,  from  the 
very  beginning,  even  as  I  thought  such  a  volume 


sliould  be,  and  as  the  giver  might  have  wished  and  as 
might  be  for  my  very  best  good,  I  was  so  sure !  And 
so,  did  all  go  fairly  well,  at  least  for  a  time ;  for  un- 
doubtedly the  consciousness  that  I  was  in  this  way 
somewhat  bringing  back  the  ever  longed  for  comrade- 
ship of  my  mother  did  very  much  to  keep  me  reading 
on  through  many  pages  that  otherwise  would  have 
lost  interest,  if  they  had  not  actually  given  positive 
offense. 

How  this  latter  came,  in  time,  actually  to  be,  would 
undoubtedly  seem  to  many  but  clearest  evidence  of 
something  lacking  in  myself,  to  which  I  was  perhaps 
only  too  ready  to  yield,  rather  than  of  something  due 
to  the  contents  of  the  volume  itself.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  indisputable  fact  is,  that  the  day  came,  when, 
after  reading  at  one  sitting  several  of  the  chapters 
where  bloody  cruelties  chiefly  abound,  to  no  good 
purpose  that  I  could  see,  I  felt  myself  experiencing 
such  a  revulsion  and  disgust  that  I  at  once  replaced 
the  Book  alongside  my  other  personal  treasures,  and 
for  twenty  or  more  years  thereafter  could  never  de- 
velop an  ability  to  read  or  to  hear  read  very  many 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  without  a  shiver  of 
disgust  or  horror ;  in  fact  it  was  not  until  after  Mat- 
thew Arnold  had  taught  me  to  look  upon  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  national  literature  rather  than  as  the 
"faultless  word  of  God,"  that,  without  exercising  quite 
a  little  resolution  and  skill,  I  could  read  certain  por- 
tions with  either  the  patience  or  profit  which  is  due 
from  those  who  profess  anything-  like  a  Christian's  in- 
terest in  the  Bible  and  its  inspired  sources  of  belief 
and  hope. 

Perhaps  my  experience  was  too  exceptional  to  war- 
rant drawing  any  sort  of  general  conclusion  from  it 
whatever.  But  as  I  think  of  it  now,  with  all  the  de- 
veloped seriousness  of  my  many  years  of  carefully 
selective  reading  and  responsible  work  to  help  me,  I 
am  constrained  unreservedly  to  believe  that,  no  matter 
what  our  prepossessions  in  respect  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  actually  are  so  many,  many  portions  of 
it  utterly  unfit  for  general  perusal,  that  a  tmiversal 
and  insistent  protest  should  go  up  against  entrusting 
them  to  young  or  uncritical  minds,  without  most  dis- 
criminating guidance  by  someone  who  can  separate 
the  gold  from  the  dross  whenever  this  may  be  needed. 
Charles  Lamb  writes  that,  when  a  little  boy,  he  became 
so  frightened  at  the  imagery  of  these  old  historians 
and  prophets,  especially  as  presented  by  certain  faith- 
ful illustrators,  that  his  dreams  became  a  source  of 
trouble  for  many  years  afterward.  Thus,  too,  did  T 
early  learn  how  terrifying  these  things  could  be,  even 
when  read  under  the  saving  influence  of  the  beloved 
who  had  devotedly  placed  them  in  my  hand. 

Hence  if  I  now  feel  myself  bovmd  emphatically  to 
say  that,  even  though  the  Bible  is  to  be  accepted  as 
the  most  important  of  all  the  biographical  or  poetical 
or  prophetic  accounts  of  the  developing  God-conscious- 
ness tliat  humanity  possesses,  and  that  it  should  be 
read  chiefly  in  this  Hg'ht,  it  yet  I'emains  none  the  less 
that  to  the  young,  and  even  to  the  older  uncritical  as 
well  as  more  critical  mind,  very  much  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment may  appear  so  obviously  unworthy  of  such  a 
sublime  purpose  that  one  wonders,  not  only  why  cer- 
tain portions  of  it  are  still  retained,  so  chiefly  to  per- 
plex and  even  to  mislead  an  increasing-  number  of 
people,  but  why  the  intelligent  and  spiritual  energy  of 
today  does  not  seek  to  substitute  for  these  something 
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less  revolting-  and  certainly  less  misleading.  That  the 
Old  Testament  especially  does  perplex  and  mislead  is 
evident  on  every  hand ;  and  that  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  perplexing  and  misleading,  is  revealed  every 
time  one  tries  to  read  it  alongside  the  revelations  of 
other  noble  lives  and  histories,  and  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  developing  revelations  of  today.  It  is 
simply  useless  to  say  that  the  Old  Testament  com- 
pletely or  rightly  presents  the  entire  revelation  of  God 
and  His  way  of  doing  things,  or  of  "that  not  our- 
selves which  makes  for  righteousness."  Every  day 
shows  that  revelation  has  been  and  is  a.  growth,  and 
depends  not  less  u])on  the  purpose  of  God  to  be  re- 
vealed, than  u])on  the  capacity  and  experience  of  man 
to  rightly  comjirehend  the  revelation  jjresented.  The 
world  of  today  accepts  most  surely  and  profitably  a 
growing-  Bible,  not  a  fixed  one.  The  Old  Testament, 
if  it  ostentatiously  and  perhaps  correctly  teaches  that 
God  overrules  all  and  everything,  nevertheless  teaches 
with  sickening  ])ersistency  that  He  does  this  by  meth- 
ods which  certainly  ap])carcd,  even  to  my  young  mind, 
as  but  gross  threatcnings,  bargainings,  crimes  and 
vices,  such  as  are  only  to  be  exi)ected  at  the  hands  of 
the  worst  mundane  despot  conceivable. 

Rven  the  most  sublime  of  all  its  psalmists  and 
prophets  use  language  almost  continuously  which  be- 
trays little  other  than  the  braggard,  the  syco])hant,  or 
the  coward.  Certainly  all  such  dire  threats  and  exe- 
cutions, to  .say  nothing  of  egotistic  exaltations  and 
claims,  if  noted  in  tlic  management  of  a  human  father 
of  a  family  and  dependents,  would  now  be  condemned 
absolutely,  and  the  olifender  summarily  cared  for,  so 
that  he  could  no  longer  indulge  in  or  prosecute  them 
further.  Of  course,  it  is  for  everyone  who  can  to  see, 
and  to  see  gladly,  that  running  all  through  the  bi- 
ographies and  histories  and  poems  and  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  line  of  divine  light,  which, 
whether  we  call  it  God,  or  a  "Power  that  makes  for 
Righteousness,"  or  what  not,  is  fully  worth  "every- 
one's highest  appreciation  and  devotion ;  and  also  that 
tliis  should  be  accepted  evermore,  and  with  all  our 
minds  and  hearts.  Of  course,  too,  it  is  for  all  to  see 
that  there  are  many  passages  which  as  literature  have 
no  parallel  discoverable.  Of  course  we  should  all  feel 
in  the  end,  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  unique 
thrill  and  inspiration  and  strength  which  comes,  es- 
l^ecially  to  a  choice  few,  as  they  read  certain  portions 
over  and  over  again,  until  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
word  becomes  most  thoroughly  assimilated  and  re- 
sponded to.  But  this  has  never  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
clusive reason  why  we  should  blind  ourselves  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  other  portions  are  absolutely  unfit  for 
the  spiritual  development  of  modern  children,  or  for 
even  the  fullest  spiritualization  of  their  uncritical 
elders.  IMental  imagery  of  cheating,  murdering,  mas- 
sacre, blundering  politics,  rebellion,  lust,  theft,  wars 
without  number,  and  continuously  uplifted  sword  and 
spear,  and  all  the  fault-finding,  and  condemning,  and 
overpowering  weakness  and  misplaced  confidence,  so 
often  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  narrative,  arc 
surely  not  safe  for  the  virginal  spirit  to  appropriate 
and  assimilate  by  itself,  however  much  good  may  be 
claimed  and  realized  by  older  and  possibly  more  sophis- 
ticated people,  although  even  by  these  latter  there  is 
often  so  much  gleaned,  which  only  fosters  and  de- 
velops the  very  worst  tendencies  of  human  enterprise, 
that  one  wonders  if  the  military  spirit,  or  the  defraud- 


ing spirit,  or  the  hypocritical  spirit,  will  ever  be  super- 
seded by  the  Christ  Spirit,  while  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  justification  for  every  form  of  man's  lust,  is 
accepted  as  Divine  revelation.  Indeed,  after  reading 
carefully  again  in  Kings,  The  Chronicles,  and  the 
Prophets,  major  and  minor,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
tliat  my  own  childish  intuitions  seem  to  have  been  not 
very  far  from  right,  and  that  consequently  children, 
when  alone,  should  have  only  expurgated  editions  of 
the  Bible  to  read,  and  these  illustrated  and  commented 
upon  by  those  only  who  have  the  true  Christian,  rather 
than  the  ancient  Jewish,  spirit  at  heart.  The  Old 
Testament's  truths,  literatures,  inspirations,  promises 
and  elucidations  should  not  longer  be  allowed  to  re- 
main embedded  in  a  matrix  that  may  be  and  frequently 
is  so  absolutely  forbidding,  and  misleading,  and  dis- 
couraging, to  say  the  least.  The  world  needs,  in.stead, 
the  Christ  .spirit  so  very  much,  that  it  is  a  reproach  to 
all  who  try  to  follow  him  that  His  teaching  and  His 
life  should  hie  so  overshadowed  by  such  extraneous, 
opposing,  and  destroying  matter  as  the  Old  Testament 
so  largely  af¥ords.  And  I  say  all  this  reverently,  and 
I  trust  wisely. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  I'>.\ki:r. 

THE  GREAT  VOICE.  ' 

I  who  have  heard  solcninities  of  sound — 
The  throbbing  pulse  of  cities,  the  loud  roar 
Of  ocean  on  sheer  ledges  of  gaunt  rock, 
The  chanting  of  innumeralile  winds 
Around  wliite  peaks,  the  plunge  of  cataracts, 
The  whelm  of  dvalanchcs,  and,  by  night, 
The  thunder's  panic  breath — have  come  to  know 
What  is  eartii's  mightiest  voice — the  desert's  voice — 
Silence,  that  speaks  with  deafening  tones  of  God. 
The  Outlook.  — Clinton  Scollard. 


The  Kaiser  as  a  Peace- Maker* 


W  hen  William  II  became  Emperor  of  Germany  in 
1888,  it  was  with  the  declaration  that  the  cause  of  his 
country's  peace  was  sacred  to  him.  "When  I  came 
to  the  throne,''  he  said  at  Bremen  half  a  dozen  years 
ago,  "I  swore  that  I  would  do  my  -utmost  to  keep  at 
rest  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon" :  and  the  25  years' 
record  shows  how  faithfully  the  pledge  has  been  kept. 
"I  only  wish,"  he  said  at  Dusseldorf  in  1891,  "that  the 
peace  of  Euro])e  lay  in  my  hands ;  I  should  certainly 
take  care  that  it  never  again  is  broken."  In  the  same 
year  he  spoke  to  the  same  efifect  at  the  Guildhall  in 
London :  and  at  the  reception  given  hitn  at  the  (luild- 
hall  in  1907,  referring  to  his  address  at  the  earlier 
reception  there,  he  emphasized  anew  his  controlling 
desire.  "I  said  then,  on  this  spot,  that  my  aim  was 
above  all  the  maintenance  of  peace.  History,  I  venture 
to  hope,  will  do  me  justice,  in  that  I  have  pursued  this 
aim  unswervingly  ever  since.  The  main  prop  and 
pledge  for  the  peace  of  the  world  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  good  relations  between  our  two  countries,  and 
I  will  further  strengthen  them  so  far  as  lies  in  m} 
power.  The  German  nation's  wishes  coincide  with 
mine." 

The  proudest  title  of  the  King,  who  in  that  year, 
1907,  reigned  in  England,  was  "Edward,  the  Peace- 
maker." In  Berlin,  on  ]\Iay  23  of  the  present  year, 
his  son,  King  George,  in  his  address  to.the  British  com- 

*Froni  an  address  by  Edwin  D.  Mead  on  "The  Desirability 
of  a  Closer  Rekitionship  Between  Germany,  England  and  the 
United  States." 
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munity  in  the  German  capital,  declared :  "The  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  the  world  is  my  fervent  desire, 
as  it  was  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  my  dear  father's 
life." 

This,  too.  is  surely  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  today,  as  it  was  the 
chief  aim  and  object  of  his  predecessor.  And  the 
chief  need  and  demand  of  the  great  world  today  are 
that  these  three  commanding  Teutonic  nations  should 
^  unite  in  broader  policies  than  any  in  the  yesterdays  for 
the  permanent  peace  and  better  organization  of  the 
world. 


Helps  to  High  Living 

Sux. — Religion  is  essentially  a  life,  not  a  feeling,  not  a  ritual, 

not  a  belief,  but  a  life. 
Mox. — Opportunities  for  what?    In  the  midst  of  sorrow  to  be 

patient :  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  to  trust. 
TuES. — We  need  to  get  as  many  views  as  we  can  before  we 

pronounce  judgment. 
Wed. — You  know  enough  to  do  right,  you  know  enough  to 

take  the  next  step,  to  pick  up  and  care  for  the  first 

duty  that  awaits  }ou. 
Thi'rs. — There  is  no  evil  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  will 

not  disappear  in  the  presence  of  love  for  God  and  man. 
Fri. — The  great,  great  fact  is  God  and  our  life  with  and  in 

Him. 

S.vT. — So  in  every  department  of  life  j"ou  become  made  over 
into  the  likeness  of  that  to  which  you  consecrate  your- 
self. — Minot  J.  Savage. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  ReHgion 

19  12—1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

XX. 
JOXAH. 

Te.\t  :  Should  I  not  have  regard  for  Nineveli,  that 
great  city,  zi'herein  are  more  than  six  score  thousand 
persons  tiiat  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand  and  also  much  cattle? 

Jonah  4:11. 

Jonah,  as  we  have  it,  is  another  little  book  of  four 
chapters,  though  the  song  of  rejoicing  for  deliverance 
which  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  Chapter  2,  is 
probably  an  interpolation  placed  there  by  some  un- 
known compiler,  or  perhaps  by  the  author,  because  it 
carried  the  thought  of  the  book.  The  book  has  been 
loved  through  all  the  centuries  by  both  Jew  and 
Christian  not  only  because  of  this  psalm  but  also  be- 

jCause  of  the  loving  kindness  and  universality  of  God 
as  shown  in  it.  It  is  read  in  the  Synagogues  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
psalm.    Many  symbols  from  this  book  are  sculptured 

,on  the  walls  of  the  Catacombs  in  Rome,  particularly 
the  fish  symbol.  The  early  Christians  hoped  to  be  de- 
livered from  their  sufferings  as  Jonah  was  from  his. 

It  is  a  curious  story,  not  so  beautiful  as  Ruth,-  but 
far  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  Hebrew  folk- 
lore and  ancient  customs.  Perhaps  there  is  no  book  of 
the  Old  Testatnent  which,  has  called  forth  more  bitter 
controversy.  It  is  also  curious  that  it  should  have  been 
classed  among  the  prophets.    There  is  but  one  pre- 


diction in  the  whole  book — in  English  eight  words,  in 
Hebrew  five — "Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be 
overthrown." 

The  book  is  evidently  post-exilic.  Years  ago  it  was 
thought  to  be  pre-exilic  because  in  II  Kings  14:25,  a 
prophet  Jonah  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  King  Amaziah  in  the  eighth  century,  and  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  book. 
But  the  prophets  of  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries 
were  exceedingly  stern  in  delivering  their  messages, 
Amos,  in  particular,  denounces  every  one  who  wottld 
"evade  the  message  of  Jehovah."  But  Jonah,  not  only 
evades  the  message  which  Jehovah  gave  to  him  for  the 
people  of  Nineveh,  but  seeks  by  leaving  the  coimtry 
over  which  Jehovah  ruled  to  lay  aside  his  allegiance  to 
Him.  This  is  primitive  thought  and  would  seem  to 
mark  the  book  as  pre-exilic,  but  no  early  prophet 
would  have  sought  to  evade  the  message  of  Jehovah 
as  Jonah  did.  Also,  until  the  fourth,  century  B.  C.  the 
idea  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Jehovah  over  the  whole 
world  does  not  appear.  It  is  late  in  the  history  of 
prophecy  when  the  perception  of  this  universality  be- 
gins. In  the  book  of  Jonah  the  Ninevites  not  only 
repent  as  a  people,  but  they  turn  to  Jehovah.  Even  the 
sailors  on  the  ship  cry  unto  Jehovah,  a  god  whom  they 
do  not  know.  The  early  prophets  had  little  thought 
of  the  loving  kindness  of  Jehovah  to  outside  peoples. 
Jehovah's  kindness  was  to  Israel  alone  and  was  shown 
only  to  those  of  otttside  nations  who  became  prose- 
lytes. The  author  does  not  betray  much  familiarity 
with  the  history  of  Nineveh.  He  lived  in  a  time  when 
the  city  had  deteriorated  from  its  fonner  magnificence. 

Tarshish  in  Spain  was  the  great  port  of  call  for  the 
ships  of  the  Phoenicians,  but  the  home  port  was  Tyre, 
the  great  seaport  and  commercial  center.  Joppa  was  a 
small  place,  little  known,  and  seldom  visited  in  the 
time  when  the  book  purports  to  have  been  written, 
except  by  coastwise  vessels.  In  the  fourth  century 
it  was  coming-  into  prominence  as  a  shipping  center. 
So  the  date  of  the  book  may  be  placed  sometime  in 
that  century. 

After  his  deliverance  Jonah  received  his  commission 
the  second  time  and  "arose  and  went  to  Nineveh." 
Nineveh's  offence 'was  not  yet  hinted  at  when  Jonah's 
message  reached  her  king,  who  "arose  from  his 
throne,  and  laid  his  robe  from  him,  and  covered  him 
with  sackcloth  and  sat  in  ashes."  At  the  very  mention 
of  the  judginent  of  Jehovah  the  entire  city  from  the 
king  to  the  humblest  peasant  and  even  the  very  cattle 
turned  unto  this  strange  God.  Such  sudden  conversion 
of  an  entire  community  seems  entirely  usual  and  not 
at  all  strange  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

Like  the  book  of  Ruth,  Jonah  shows  the  drift  of 
popular  ideas  away  from  the  severity  of  the  Ezra  law 
against  foreigners.  Some  of  the  later  scholars  make 
the  book  entirely 'symbolic.  Folk-lore  lies  in  a  stratum 
of  symbolism.  The  word  Jonah  means  "dove."  These 
animal  and  bird  names  applied  to  people  are  found  all 
through  the  Old  Testament  and  go  back,  perhaps,  to 
totemistic  beliefs  among  the  Hebrews. 

Why  is  Jonah  made  a  prophet  and  why  is  this 
prophet  swallowed  by  a  great  fish,?  The  symbolism  is 
this :  Israel  is  a  prophet  of  righteottsness  to  sur- 
rounding peoples.  Israel  is  spoken  of  as  "a  dove 
whose  wings  have  been  ornamented  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver." Israel  is  swallowed  up  by  the  Babylonish  na- 
tion as  Jonah  by  the  great  fish.    Jeremiah  51 :33  gives 
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a  hint  of  this.  Robertson  Smitli,,  in  The  Early  Re- 
ligion of  the  Semites,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  word  translated  "great  fish"  might  be  translated 
"dragon"  and  connects  the  book  of  Jonah  with  this 
nature  myth.  In  the  book  of  Daniel  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  is  called  a  dragon. 

Whether  this  view  be  correct  or  not  it  is  evident  that 
the  book  was  written  to  show  the  divine  graciousness 
of  Jehovah  and  to  teach  the  lesson  of  the  tenderness 
and  loving  kindness  of  God  toward  all  peoples,  the 
non-Jewish  as  well  as  the  Jews. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  The  Jewish  Church,  epitomises  the 
book  of  Jonah  as  follows : 

In  the  popular  traclitions  of  East  and  West,  Jonah's  name 
alone  has  survived  the  lesser  prophets  of  the  Jewish  church. 

.  The  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  houndless  power 
of  human  repentance  received  its  chief  illustration  from 
the  repentance  of  the  Nincvites  at  the  preaching  of  Jo- 
nah. There  is  hardly  any  figure  from  the  Old  Testament 
which  the  early  Christians  ...  so  often  took  as  their 
consolation  in  persecution  as  tlie  deliverance  of  Jonah 
It  is  the  rare  protest  of  theology  against  the  excess  of  the- 
ology,— it  is  the  faithful  delineation  ...  of  the  dark,  sin- 
ister, selfish  side  of  even  great  religious  teachers.  It  is  the 
grand  Biblical  appeal  to  the  common  instincts  of  humanity, 
and  to  the  universal  love  of  God,  against  the  narrow  dogma- 
tism of  sectarian  polemics.  There  has  never  been  a  "genera- 
tion" which  has  not  needed  the  majestic  revelation  of  stern- 
ness and  charity,  each  bestowed  where  most  deserved,  and 
where  least  expected,  in  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

QUESTIONS  ON  JONAH. 

1.  Why  has  the  book  of  Jonah  been  a  favorite  witii  all? 

2.  What  is  the  probable  date  of  the  book? 

3.  Tell  the  story. 

4.  Why  was  it  previously  thought  to  be  prc-exilic? 

5.  Give  some  reasons  for  a  later  date. 

6.  In  what  does  Jonah  resemble  the  book  of  Ruth? 

7.  What  is  the  lesson  of  the  book? 


TO  THE  NEW  SUPER-DREADNAUGHT,  NEW  YORK. 

O  ship,  we  weigh  how  many  tons  of  brine  thou  dost  displace. 

When  ocean  lifts  thee  in  thy  gala-dress; 
Who  wcighcth  what  thou  dost  displace  when  red  hearts  beat 

Of  song,  of  happiness? 

O  ship,  we  know  a  thousand  cranes  of  molten  steel  were  spilled 

To  cast  thy  plates,  where  Vulcan's  engines  grind ; 
Who  knoweth  the  man-brawn  that  might  have  tilled  earth's 
fields 

For  profit  of  mankind?  • 

O  ship  we  count  the  millions  taxed  from  labor  that  were  piled 
And  poured  to  buy  thee  in  a  golden  flood ; 

Who  measureth  the  food  of  mothers  and  of  babes. 
The  sweat,  the  tears  and  blood? 

— Victor  Starbiick. 
From  The  Independent  of  June  19,  1913. 


The  Ships  and  the  Tension 

What  shall  we  say  as  to  warships  as  a  relief  from 
tension  ? 

In  a  recent  article,  Admiral  Wainwright  uses  these 
words:  "Only  a  few  years  ago,  fhe  people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  by  their  treatment  of  an  Oriental  na- 
tion, brought  about  a  tense  situation  in  which  the  pos- 
sible use  of  our  fleet  required  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  Had  the  fleet  been  in  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  at  that  time  there  would  not  have  been  many 
who  would  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  burden  and  a 
danger." 

Nevertheless  it  would  have  been  both:  An  over- 
weighted navy  is  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer  at  large. 
Tension  becomes  danger  if  aggravated  by  display  of 
force.    Without  artificial  stimulus  such  petty  and  un- 


justified excitement  will  subside.  Moreover,  it  is  never 
right  to  put  pressure  on  the  scales  of  Justice.  In  this 
case  the  tension  was  kept  alive  by  agitators  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  and  its  echoes  are  heard  yet  in 
mess-rooms  and  barracks.  It  arises  in  one  form  or 
another  at  each  recurrent  session  of  th.e  legislature  of 
California.  But  its  original  motive  in  1906  and  1907, 
to  a  great  extent  at  least,  was  not  related  to  Japan. 
One  purpose  was  to  divert  public  attention  from 
schemes  for  robbing  the  city  treasury.  The  needed 
remedy  was  to  be  found,  not  in  warships,  but  in  prose- 
cuting attorneys,  and  certainly  those  interested  in  na- 
tional honor  and  international  peace  desired  anything 
in  that  juncture  rather  than  more  ships  or  men. 

It  was  not  "the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast"  who 
were  concerned  at  this  time.  It  was  simply  the  school 
board  of  one  city,  who,  for  reasons  not  concerned  with 
international  affairs,  tried  to  establish  an  ■"oriental 
schpol."  Whether  this  act,  if  carried  out,  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  a  treaty  or  not  no  one  yet  knows. 
No  one  took  the  trouble  to  carry  it  before  the  j)roper 
court — the  only  sure  way  to  find  out. 

If  it  was  a  violation,  the  ordinance  would  be  null 
and  void,  as  national  treaties  override  all  local  statutes. 
If  not  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  it  was  no  business  of 
anybody  outside  of  San  Francisco.  It  could  not  be  a 
violation  of  a  treaty  until  some  United  States  court 
should,,  decide  it  to  be  so.  The  whole  matter  should 
have  been  taken  to  the  nearest  federal  court  and  there 
disposed  of.  It  was  tried,  however,  in  the  newspapers 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States  instead.  This  naturally 
made  tension  and  both  nations  being  armed,  the  dis- 
cussion degenerated  into  war  talk.  But  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  a  rational  person  in  either  country  should 
dream  of  going  to  war  for  such  a  reason.  Nor  had 
any  person  at  all  familiar  with  Japanese  afifairs  the 
slightest  conception  that  any  ministry  w^ould  commit 
suicide  by  an  attack  on  its  best  market,  a  seaport  of  its 
staunchest  friend  among  the  nations. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  section  of  San  Francisco  was 
and  is  eager  for  defense  of  army  and  navy ;  but  the 
motive  is  not  fear  of  "an  Oriental  nation."  Quite  the 
reverse.  It  would  welcome  a  Japanese  fleet  as  warmly 
as  our  own  if  it  had  as  much  money  to  spend. 

A  recent  military  journal  states  that  "Uncle  Sam  is 
San  Francisco's  best  customer."  Five  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  by  the  Commissary  for  supplies  in  1912. 
For  1913,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Quartermaster's  office 
that  the  business  Uncle  Sam  "will  transact  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  June  30, 
1913,  will  be  70  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  last  year." 
This  would  aggregate  $8,500,000.  "Ninety  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  of  this  not  inconsiderable  sum"  will 
"swell  the  bank  accounts  of  San  Francisco  merchants, 
civilians,  mechanics,  laborers  and  others  to  whom 
Uncle  Sam  pays  living  expenses." 

I  make  no  criticism  of  these  expendittires,  and  cer- 
tainly none  of  the  careful  officers  responsible  for  the 
details.  I  wish,  only  to  call  attention  to  the  general 
fact  that  the  coastwise  cities  crave  "defense"  not  be- 
cause of  any  fear  of  foreign  attack,  but  because  Uncle 
Sam  is  notoriously  "a  good  spender."  Almost  any 
city  would  feel  the  need  of  "national  defense"  if  it  had 
San  Francisco's  opportunity. 

And  yet  eight  and  a  half  millions  is  a  very  large 
sum  of  money.  There  are  two  universities  of  the  first 
class  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  one  generously 
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Frederick  Starr 
Joseph  Stolz 

James  G.  Townsend 
Euerene  G.  Updike 
Albert  R.  Vail 

Charles  W.  Wendte 
James  H.  West 


Charles  M.  Henderson 


Albion  W.  Small 


R.  A.  White 
Charles  Zueblin 


"Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  January  12, 1899,  at  the  Postoffice  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3,  1879." 


THE  FIELD 

'Tht  World  is  my  Ctuntry,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


THE  POET  LAUREATE. 


The  Dial  has  the  following  to  say 
about  the  new  laureate :  "Dr.  Robert 
Bridges  is  not  one  of  those  generally 
named  by  the  wise  prophets  who  thought 
themselves  able  to  reduce  the  list  of  like- 
ly candidates  to  four,  or  three,  or  per- 
haps two,  or  even  one.  But  his  being  a 
"dark  horse"  is  by  no  means  in  his  dis- 
favor ;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  courted 
the  Muse  in  a  modest,  unostentatous 
manner,  as  a  relief  and  recreation  af- 
ter the  exacting  demands  of  medical 
practice,  inclines  one  to  think  well  of 
his  pen  in  the  future.    Born  October  23, 


1844,  he  assumes  the  laureateship  at  a 
mature  age,  as  did  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor. An  Etonian  and  Oxonian,  he 
studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
London,  and  was  afterward  connected 
with  a  number  of  hospitals,  but  retired 
in  1882  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  his  library  and  study,  where  he  wrote 
a  succession  of  plays,  poems,  and  essays, 
some  of  which  were  privately  printed, 
and  others  publicly  offered  to  the  world; 
but  no  book  of  his,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  ever  joined  the  clamorous  company 
of  best-sellers.  The  names  of  a  few  of 
his  works  will  serve  as  some  indication 
him  and  to  hope  for  good  things  from 


of  their  quality  and  partly  explain  their 
exemption  from  a  perhaps  undcsired 
popularity.  Essays  on  Milton's  prosody 
and  Keats's  poetry  early  came  from  his 
pen,  as  also  a  number  of  short  poems ; 
and  among  his  plays  we  note  such 
classical  titles  as  "Nero,"  in  two  parts, 
"Ulysses,"  "Achilles  in  Scyros,"  "The 
Feast  of  Bacchus,"  and  "Demeter :  a 
Masque."  "The  Yattendon  Hymnal"  also 
appears  in  the  list  of  his  productions,  in- 
dicating in  him  a  turn  for  sacred  poetry. 
Commended  by  the  critics  for  his  refine- 
ment, delicacy,  restraint,  purity,  and 
other  merits,  he  gives  promise  of  adorn- 
ing the  position  to  which  a  discerning 
government  has  appointed  him." 


NO  PARKS  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  following  editorial  note  from  the 
Indian  Messenger,  Calcutta,  seems  to  in- 
dicate sad  need  of  woman's  suffrage  in 
the  greatest  of  England's  "foreign  pos- 
sessions" : — • 

"We  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
a  memorial  signed  by  some  200  and  more 
rate-payers  of  the  Ward  No.  4,  District 
1,  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Calcutta 
Corporation  against  the  reserving  of  the 
Greer  Park  for  the  exclusive  use  of  la- 
dies from  3  to  7  p.  m.  every  day.  There 
are  so  many  squares  in  Calcutta  and  they 
are  all  for  men's  use.  With  what  grace 
could  the  memorialists,  among  whom  are 
to  be  found  some  cultured  men,  come 
forward  to  deny  their  sisters  the  use  of 
one  single  square?  They  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  custom  of  the  orthodox 
Hindu  ladies  would  prevent  them  from 
making  use  of  the  Park.  We  could  ac- 
cept their  plea  if  we  had  no  experience 
of  the  pardanashin  ladies  taking  their 
strolls  in  batches  at  Giridih  and  Baidy- 


endowed  by  the  state,  the  other  by  private  interests. 
In  salaries  of  teachers,  these  two  spend  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollarsa  year,  and  their  supply  account  in  San 
Francisco  approaches  two  hundred  thousand  more. 
The  Commissary  will  spend  in  1913,  therefore,  if  our 
figures  are  correct,  more  than  a  dozen  such  universi- 
ties. 

It  is  proper  to  keep  up  fortifications  and  fleet  at 
San  Francisco,  not  for  defense,  but  for  conformity. 
For  one  thing,  this  is  in  accord  with  a  long-establish.ed 
old-world  convention.  But  we  know  that  these  de- 
fenses are,  in  fact,  as  useless  as  the  buttons  on  the 
flap  of  my  coat,  because  they  do  not  defend  us  against 
any  real  enemy.  The  buttons  on  the  coat  are  retained 
in  accord  with  a  good  old-world  convention.  We  must 
wear  these  buttons  until  the  world  agrees  to  cut  them 
ofif.  In  the  same  way,  until  the  nations  agree  to  raze 
their  fortresses,  we  must  hold  on  to  ours,  and  we 
must  spend  our  money  freely  for  the  defense  of  the 
Golden  Gate. 

World  Peace  Foundation.     David  Starr  Jordan. 

The  Study  aTble 
A  Few  More  Books 


From  Houghton,  MiMin  &  Co.,  I  received  recently 
"In  Beaver  World,"  one  of  Enos  A.  Mills'  charming 
wild  life  books.  This  volume  is  made  up  of  essays 
which  have  appeared  in  Xkv^Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
elsewhere.   I  picked  it  up  with,  a  dull  expectation  of  a 


dull  book.  I  did  not  lay  it  down  until  several  hours 
of  reading  had  satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Mills  knows  how 
to  see,  and  how  to  tell  what  he  has  seen.  Where  he 
slips  a  little  on  literary  handling  of  words,  he  slips  in 
the  right  way ;  that  is  he  expresses  himself  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  form.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  will  pay 
you  to  live  in  beaver  world  long  enough  to  read  this 
book. 

From  the  Macmillan  Co.  I  get  "A  Prisoner  in  Fairy- 
land," by  Algernon  Blackwood.  You  will  find  some 
pages  in  this  book  that  you  will  like  to  read,  but  I  do 
not  imagine  that  many  of  you  will  care  to  wade 
through. 

From  the  same  house  I  get  one  of  the  most  masterly 
books  that  I  have  handled  for  many  a  day,  "The 
Christian  Tradition  and  Its  Verification,"  by  T.  R.  Glo- 
ver, Fellow  of  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. I  would  undertake  a  review  of  this  book  if  I 
thought  it  necessary.  It  is  the  romance  of  Christian- 
ity, and  I  assure  you  that  Christianity  is  the  greatest 
romance  in  human  history.  As  I  get  older  theology  be- 
comes a  poem,  and  religion  becomes  the  ryth.m  of  life. 
This  book  suits  me  to  a  dot.  It  sings  its  way  into  the 
reader's  heart,  where  it  makes  its  impress,  quite  as 
sure  as  the  logic  impresses  his  brain.  Two  or  three 
very  able  men  have  lately  proved  Jesus  Christ  to  have 
been  a  myth.  So  long  as  it  is  a  beautiful  myth  it  is  a 
reality.  They  are  wasting  their  time  trying  to  pick 
out  of  the  path  of  human  evolution  a  few  cobblestones 
that  have  been  ground  smooth  in  the  service  of  hu- 
manity. E.  P.  Powell. 
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$53,000.00 

BEING  GIVEN 


AWAY 


to  those  who  act  as 
the  local  representa- 
tives of  EVERYBODY'S 
MAGAZINE    and  THE 
DELINEATOR  — all  iu  addition 
*  to  liberal  commissions.  Let  us  show 
yon  how  you  can 

Secure  a  Share 


simply  by  forwarding  the  subscriptions  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  collecting  the  renewals  of  our 
present  subscribers.  Try  for  THIS  month's  prizes.  There 
are  lots  of  prizes  that  can  be  won  only  by  persons  living  in 
towns  same  size  as  your  own.  Write  at  once  to  the 

BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Butterick  Building,  New  York  City 


*  3HT 


QREGG  <;H0RTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given'  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  cdll  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

Telephone  Central  3739 

32  S.  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 


anath.  It  is  all  a  clever  ruse  to  'keep 
out  the  women  and  will,  we  hope,  be 
rated  at  its  worth  by  our  city  fathers.'' 


Canon  Samuel  Augustus  Barnclt,  one 
of  the 'founders  of  Toynbec  Hall,  Lon- 
don, and  its  warden  until  1906,  died  at 
Hove,  Kngland,  on  June  16  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine.  Besides  their  work  at  Toyn- 
bee  Hall — the  prototype  of  social  settle- 
ments all  over  the  world, — Canon  Har- 
nett and  his  wife  established  The  White- 
chapel  Art  Gallery,  the  Children's  Holi- 
day h'und  and  much  University  exten- 
sion educational  work  for  the  poor;  He 
is  called,  moreover,  by  the  London  Na- 
tion "almost  the  tirst  leading  Church- 
man ...  to  work  out  a  modern 
conception  of  Christianity  as  a  fai^ii  for 
the  whole  nation." — 'I  he  Public. 


The  people  who  believe  in  brotheriiood 
do  not  go  in  for  charity.  They  wisii  to 
abolish  poverty,  whereas  charity  revels 
in  poverty  and  seeks  to  increase  it,  to 
change  it  from  miserable  poxerty,  which 
might  die,  into  comfortable  pauperisih, 
which  can  live  on,  and  fester  an(l  breed 
on,  and  fawn  on  and  give  charity  ever 
more  and  more  exquisite  titillations. — 
David  (iraham  I'liilli/^s  {The  Husband's 
Story ) . 

PROCTOR  ACADEMY 
Andover,  N.  H. 

A  school  for  boys  and  grlrls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boiton. 
Pure  water.  Bracine  air.  Central  heating  and 
ligrhtingr  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantiges. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  College  Preparatory, 
Aericultural,  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  S250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address 

rRANCIS  TRCADWAY  CLAYTON,  PrincIML 


THE  ARYAN 

The  Hindu  Paper  of  Canada 


Published  at  630  Speed  Avenue 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Send  your  subscription  and  write  for 
advertising  ratea  to 
S.  SINGH,  Managing  Editor. 


If  ENWOOD  FLORALCo. 

HENRY  HILMERS.  Pr«p. 

PI  one  Oakland  78.     1117  E.  47th  Street 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 


Tel.  Douglas  3882  Est.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

PAINTS,  OILSrVARNISHES 

Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 
3831 -33  Cottage  Grove  Arenue^ 
CHICAGO 
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A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POPP 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  working 
woman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  on  the 
center-table  of  the  rich. 

With  portraits,  12mo.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 

F.  G.  BROWNE  &  CO. 

Publishers,  Chicago 


Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty-acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
fevc  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.     References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST'' 

Seneca    -        South  Carolina 


■^^A  HAGAZINEvjUUGHTili 

ItfV^J,     THB  nmiEST  OF  ALL  THE  FCS  JT  Mi.eAZIFBg 
^k^^^r^fjf'riinfalof  wholeeome  wltand  humor.  Join  the 
^S>£t  campaign forOneMllllongQlwcrltwrsbysendlDg 

^^^Sm^^M  C«im  for  line  I  ear  separate 
■nbscriptions  for  Si.  00.  Foreign  gab*n8, 26  cents  extra. 
VHOKPSOI'S  MAfiAZnx,  Dept.    ,»8  Federal  St.,  ClUca«« 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 

Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  Id  the  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


FRLE  BOOKS 


By  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
"Heaven  and  Hell,"  624  pages; 
"Divine    Providence,"    605  pages; 
"Four  Leading  Doctrines,"  593  pages; 
"Divine  Love  and  Wisdom, "598  pages. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage,  6  cents  per  book  or  24 
cents  for  the  set. 

The  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Societt 
^  3  W.  29th  St,  New  York  City. 

The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum 


THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 


A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  o£ 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  12^x8>^  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

7U0  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Up  to  July  14,  twenty-one  nations  had 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  Bryan- Wil- 
son peace  proposal.  These  are  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Brazil,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Peru,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Netherlands,  Japan,  Germany,  Bolivia, 
Argentine,  China,  Dominican  Republic, 
Hayti,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium  and 
Denmark. — Exchange. 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  T>1E  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream      Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY    NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


40  Miles.  See  Chicago  Parks  and  Boulevards 

SIX  PASSENGERS  FOR  $10.00 

Hi^h-Class  Touring  Cars 

AUTOMOBILES  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

=  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE  --— 

DouZ'-aals     OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

Automatic  79-80S  826  EAST  39th  STREET 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 


We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  will  be  ^lad 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containinii  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :-:  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 

Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


UNITY 
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Removal  Notice 

FORCED  TO  MOVE 


The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma-' 
nently  located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  480 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 


GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY.  Manager 


4332  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 

PHONE  DREXEL  1435 


O.  Huppcnbauer  G.  A.  Gunggoll  P.  J.  Hiselman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS,  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  46th  St. 

Half  Block  Eaat  of  Vincennes  Ave. 


PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTitlCS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  in  this  parage. 
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ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  CHILD 


Lo — to  the  battle-ground  of  Life, 

^il^  you  l^ave  come,  like  a  conquering  shout, 
Out  of  a  struggle — into  strife; 

Out  of  a  darkness — into  doubt. 

Girt  with  the  fragile  armor  of  Youth, 
Child,  you  must  ride  into  endless  wars. 

With  the  sword  of  protest,  the  buckler  of  truth. 
And  a  banner  of  love  to  sweep  the  stars  


About  you  the  world's  despair  will  surge; 

Into  defeat  you  must  plunge  and  grope — 
Be  to  the  faltering,  an  urge ; 

Be  to  the  hopeless  years,  a  hope! 

Be  to  the  darkened  world,  a  flame; 

Be  to  its  unconcern  a  blow — 
For  out  of  its  pain  and  tumult  you  came. 

And  into  its  tumult  and  pain  you  go. 

The  Spectator.  — Louis  Untcnneyer. 
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WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  POMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 
Main  Office  and  Storage  Yards: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


M  Ice  Cream 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 


PRINTING 

We  solicit  t!ie  patronage  of  all  those 
requiring  F'rst-v^lass  Printing  anj 
Engraving  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printin)? 

H^~.|  I  161  Cast  3QtH  Street 

UUdC  pi%one  Dotitf>  4305 


Milwaukee  -  Downer  College 
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"HE  HATH  MADE  OF  ONE  ALL  NAUONS  OF  MEN" 


Vol.  LXXI 


THURSDAY,  JULY  31,  1913. 


Number  22. 


THE  CREED  OF  LOVE 


I  have  a  creed,  I'll  tell  it  you, 

Since  you  have  asked  me  to  define 
On  what  I  build  my  hopes  of  heaven. 

My  creed — yes,  I  call  it  mine. 
Since  it  belongs  to  every  soul 

That  reaches  upward  toward  the  light, 
And  trusts  in  Christ  for  guidance  sure, 

And  strength  and  will  to  do  the  right. 

You'll  find  it  written  down  my  friend, 

In  that  old  Book  upon  the  shelf, 
'Tis:    Love  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart 

And  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
Not  quite  enough?    'Twas  counted  so 

By  One  who  walked  by  Galilee, 
His  creed  of  love  to  God  and  man 

Is  quite  enough  for  you  and  me. 


-Jean  Blewett. 


The  July  number  of  "The  ComtnQn  Good  of  Civic 
and  Social  Rochester"  publishes,  as  its  leading  article, 
a  study  of  "What  to  Do  with  Sex  Slavery  in  the 
Community,"  by  Edwin  and  Catherine  Rumball.  Like 
everything  that  emanates  from  this  source,  the  study 
represents  careful  research,  insight  and  reasonable- 
ness. Consequently  it  carries  conviction.  We  have 
often  called  attention  to  this  humble  little  monthly. 
Its  very  littleness  is  an  attraction.  A  very  busy  per- 
son can  find  time  to  read  every  word  of  this  paper, 
and  every  word  is  worth  reading. 


"Gannett  House,"  the  social  center  of  Rochester 
which  is  being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  that  city,  as  we  have  recently 
noted,  is  pioneering  another  civic  experiment  this 
summer.  The  English  School  for  Immigrants  is  re- 
ported to  be  well  attended.  Volunteer  teachers  meet 
a  class  two  nights  a  week  and  report  interesting  prog- 
ress. It  is  hoped  that  this  movement  will  lead  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  such  schools  in  the  public 
school  buildings,  if  not  under  the  direction  and  sup- 
port of  the  public  School  Board.  Foreigners  are 
anxious  to  learn,  the  country  ought  to  be  as  anxious 
to  have  them  taught. 


The  "revelations"  of  "Colonel"  Mulhall  awaken 
necessarily  a  distrust  of  the  revelator.  It  may  be 
urged,  with  a  degree  of  reasonableness,  that  a  man 
who  would  give  the  better  years  of  his  life  to  the 
kind  of  service  revealed  in  his  confes^on,  may  not 
have  outgrown  the  insidious  subtlety,  the  studied 
secrecy — those  who  believe  in  such  things  call  it  "di- 
plomacy," and  that  this  whole  revelation  is  one  more 
act  in  the  fell  drama.    It  is  obvious  that  only  a  man 


whose  word  is  open  to  suspicion  would  have  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  reveal.  .But  if  the  direct  evidence 
should  be  and  doubtless  will  be,  discounted,  the  in- 
direct testimony  in  the  way  of  authenticated  letters,, 
telegrams,  communications  and  verifiable  accounts., 
remain.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  very  difficult  task  for 
the  investigation  committee  to  discriminate  between 
the  questionable  and  the  unquestionable  evidence  of 
a  far  reaching  dry  rot,  that  lies  back  of  and  under- 
neath so  much  of  the  "prosperity"  and  the  fortunes 
which  have  been  the  envy  of  the  toilers,  the  ambition 
of  the  criminals,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  justification 
of  social,  business  and  political  leaders.  Though  the 
witness  is  discounted,  the  evidence  must  be  faced. 


Let  not  the  Gettysburg  Anniversary  be  too  hastily 
dismissed.  That  is  an  inadequate  celebration  that 
contents  itself  with  the  awakening  of  old  memories 
and  the  reiteration  of  sad  but  inspiring  stories  of  the 
heroisms  there  enacted,  the  humanities  there  vindi- 
cated. It  is  well,  very  well,  that  the  survivors  should 
meet  and  on  fields  now  fragrant  with  blossoms,  shake 
hands  and  pledge  themselves  to  forgive  if  not  to  for- 
get. But  those  battle-days  are  not  to  be  adequately 
interpreted  by  oratory  or  poetry,  but  by  the  fifty  years 
of  history  that  have  followed.  The  results  of  Gettys- 
burg were  not  simply  a  broken  rebellion,  an  obliterated 
Confederacy  and  a  re-established  Union,  but  they  have 
been  the  slow  obliteration  of  State  patriotism,  of  sec- 
tional pride,  of  partisan  bitterness  and  race  prejudice. 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  has  been  best  vindicated 
at  Tuskegee,  and  the  thousands  of  other  centers  where 
slaves  and  the  children  of  slaves  have  studied  and 
practiced  citizenship  and  achieved  by  rightful  merit 
the  privileges  of  freedom.  The  pathos  and  the  pity, 
the  mercy  and  the  charity,  demonstrated  by  the 
women  on  the  field  of  battle  and  around  it,  fifty  years 
ago,  have  been  justified,  vindicated,  in  the  women's 
colleges,  the  women's  leadership  and  the  women's  suf- 
frage that  has  followed.  And  before  another  fifty 
years  have  elapsed,  the  woman-slave  as  well  as  the 
black-slave,  will  have  won  the  right  of  suffrage  and 
have  demonstrated  her  fitness  for  the  same  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 


The  subtle  milliner,  and  the  silly  women  back  of 
him,  are  at  work  at  Washington,  and  they  have  their 
tariff  troubles  and  their  congressional  Lobby.  The 
new  Tariff  Bill  of  the  House  makes  short  and  drastic 
work  of  the  damnable  millinery  traffic  in  bird  plumage. 
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It  prohibits  the  importation  of  aigrettes,  plumes, 
feathers,  quills,  heads,  wings,  tails,  skins,  or  parts  of 
skins  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  ex- 
cepting only  the  feathers  or  plumes  of  ostriches  and 
of  domestic  fowls.  But  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
feathers  in  the  millinery  trade  are  said  to  come  from 
abroad,  it  was  seen  that  this  would  as  was  designed 
l)ractically  eliminate  feathers  from  the  hats,  and  here 
is  where  the  lobbyist  comes  into  play.  We  wonder 
how  much  of  this  Lobby  was  (Iraj)ed  in  skirts  rather 
tlian  clothed  in  trousers ;  for  when  the  Bill  came  out 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  it  was  so 
amended  as  to  add  to  its  exemptions,  "the  feathers  or 
])lumes  of  birds  commercially  recognized  as  edible 
or  pestiferous."  This  sounds  so  innocent  that  it  rep- 
resents the  crafty  lobbyist  at  his  highest  genius. 
The  Outlook  for  July  12,  goes  into  detail  and  shows 
how  nearly  all  the  lovable  and  beautiful  birds  that 
have  been  the  objects  of  such  sacreligious  vandalism 
at  .some  time  or  other  in  one  country  or  another,  have 
l)een  considered  either  "edible"  or  "pestiferous."  The 
list  is  a  long  one  and  the  swan,  the  pigeon,  the  bob- 
olink, the  meadow-lark,  the  crane,  the  woodpecker, 
the  kingfisher,  eagle,  pelican  and  the  rest  of  them  are 
by  this  amendment  thrown  back  to  the  murderous 
ambitions  of  the  women,  whose  con.sciences  are 
blunted  by  the  "love  of  a  hat."  This  is  alarming. 
Perhaps  the  fate  of  this  clause  concerning  bird  decora- 
tion, in  the  new  tariff  bill,  will  test  the  integrity  of 
the  present  Congress  as  much  as  the  clauses  referring 
to  sugar,  hides,  tobacco,  etc.  We  hope  the  readers  of 
Unity  will  watch  it  and  wherever  they  can  put  in  a 
word,  however  humble,  a  vote,  however  remote  from 
tlie  Senator's  desk,  in  the  interest  of  the  birds  and 
still  more  in  the  interest  of  the  fashion-blinded  women, 
they  will  do  so.  In  the  last  analysis  this  is  woman's 
crime,  it  is  a  feminine  outrage. 


The  July  Open  Court  gives  its  opening  pages  to  an 
article  by  Basanta  Koomar  Roy  upon  "Rabindra  Nath 
Tagore,  India's  Greatest  Living  Poet."  with  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  Hindu  poet  as  frontispiece.  It 
is  difficult  to  translate  ])oetry  from  one  European 
language  into  another.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
translate  Oriental  poetry  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
its  flavor  to  the  occidental  mind.  The  translations 
liere,  to  the  average  reader,  may  not  seem  to  justify 
the  liigh  praise  of  the  reviewer,  but  dull  indeed  is  the 
reader  who  does  not  see  both  in  the  face  and  in  the 
lines,  evidence  of  gentle  breeding,  high  thinking,  and 
abov.e  all  a  spiritual  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of 
nature  and  the  mystery  of  life.  To  study  this  portrait 
and  this  interpretation  by  a  fellow  countryman  who 
lias  been  in  this  country  sufficiently  long  to  understand 
and  largely  appreciate  what  the  Western  world  has 
to  give  to  the  East,  as  well  as  what  the  East  has  to 
^ive  in  return,  is  a  lesson  in  cosmopolitanism.  "Inter- 


nationalism" is  the  word  of  this  era,  a  word  of  in- 
creasing significance  and  commanding  potency.  But 
as  yet,  even  in  the  mouths  of  the  progressive,  it  gen- 
erally means  only  European  and  American  inter- 
nationalism. It  means  a  comity  of  interest  and  ulti- 
mately a  community  of  action  between  the  European 
and  American  Powers.  This  is  well  so  far  as  it  goes. 
It  represents  the  grammar  grade  .study  which  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  completion  of  the  course  in  high 
school  and  university,  which  requires  a  recognition 
and  inclusion  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australasia.  The 
world  is  not  .so  large  but  what  it  can  be  belted  with 
fellowship,  and  America  and  Europe  are  not  going  to 
be  so  ])ermanently  dull  to  things  fine  and  high  as  to 
rest  in  their  brutal  ignorance  and  stolid  conceit  in 
regard  to  the  high  achievements  and  spiritual  acquire- 
ments of  Asia  and  the  mea.sureless  possibilities  of 
.Africa.  The  Hindu,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  African 
races  belong  to  the  family  of  man,  and  somehow  in 
the  not  far  distance  there  will  be  developed  in  an 
organized  world,  an  international  citizenship.  Nations 
will  not  only  exchange  cordialities  and  the  courtesies 
of  .science  and  art  as  well  as  the  commodities  of  the 
industrial  world,  but  they  will  exchange  the  con- 
fidences and  the  privileges  that  go  with  citizenship. 
The  future  will  work  out  a  sy.stem  of  universal  suf- 
frage where  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  one  country 
will  be  transferable  to  another  by  honorable  exchange. 
-All  this,  and  more,  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  charming 
lines  and  searching  face  of  India's  poet  laureate, 
Tagore,  as  interpreted  in  the  magazine  referred  to 
above. 

The  Reproach  and  Weakness  of  the 
Y.  M.  G.  A. 

The  \'oung  Men's  Christian  Association  is  the  most 
triumphantly  successful  and  efficient  organization  yet 
achieved  by  Protestant  Christianity.  Its  many- 
handed  philanthropies  are  known  to  all  the  world. 
We  know  of  no  organization  that  can  more  success- 
fully point  to  its  "works"  in  justification  of  its  exist- 
ence. In  the  recognition  of  this  we  know  of  no 
Protestant  organization  that  has  succeeded  in  enlist- 
ing such  ungruding  co-operation  from  laymen  and 
lay  women.  Starting  out  to  occupy  the  narrow  field 
of  offering  hospitality  and  direction  to  young  men 
without  homes,  it  has  come  to  be  a  great  directing 
force  in  the  matter  of  social  privilege  and  religious 
companionship  to  men  of  all  ages,  all  creeds  and  all 
stations  in  life.  So  successful  has  this  organization 
been  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  those  endowed 
with  money  as  well  as  with  kindly  hearts,  that  a  sister 
organization  has  been  formed  for  the  benefit  of  young 
women,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  like  its  older  brother, 
has  promptly  outgrown  the  "Y"  and  the  "W"  in  its 
name.  These  twin  organizations  have  become  centers 
of  life  and  light  to  thousands  of  people. 
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And  yet !  and  yet ! — there  is  a  core  of  insincerity,  a 
hidden  hypocrisy,  a  blighting  inconsistency,  lurking 
half  concealed,  in  the  center  of  these  organizations. 
This  inconsistency  harks  back  to  the  annual  Conven- 
tion in  Portland,  Maine,  held  in  1869.  There  is 
large  ground  of  justification  in  the  apology  which  says 
"that  was  forty-four  years  ago" !  The  institution  has 
been  keeping  up  with  the  times  and  has  outgrown  the 
limitations  of  the  too  rigid  orthodox  foundation  estab- 
lished at  that  time.  The  management  of  many  an 
Association  has  had  occasion  in  its  appeal  for  support 
and  in  the  practical  administration  of  its  benefactions, 
to  apologize  for  its  inconsistencies.  No  man  has 
been  too  unorthodox  to  become  a  contributor,  and  it 
also  can  be  said  truthfully,  that  no  man  can  be  too 
unorthodox  to  be  the  recipient  of  its  benefactions. 
But  the  enactment  of  1869  declared  that  no  one  was 
eligible  for  full  membership  in  the  association  who 
was  not  a  member  in  good  and  regular  standing  in 
some  evangelical  church.  Just  what  was  connoted  by 
the  term  "evangelical"  remained  a  conveniently  elastic 
question  until  the  Thirty-eighth  International  Con- 
ference, held  last  June  in  Cincinnati,  when  the  am- 
biguity was  cleared  up  and  the  inconsistency  between 
the  '"faith"  and  the  "works"  of  this  Association  was 
brought  down  to  date.  In  that  body,  so  full  of 
potency, — according  to  the  phrasing  of  its  General 
Secretary,  Mr.  Dodge,- — there  were  two  "storm-cen- 
ters." One  was,  "Would  the  evangelical  standards  of 
the  Association  be  changed,"  the  second,  "should  all 
the  teachers  in  the  training  agencies  be  required, — in 
addition  to  being  members  in  good  standing  in  some 
Evangelical  Church, — to  be  in  sympathy  and  hearty 
accord  with  the  Evangelical  standards  of  the  Associa- 
tion. (The  italics  are  ours.)  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  just  how  the  vote  stood  on  these  test 
questions.  We  can  only  say,  from  the  information  at 
hand,  that  the  orthodox  foundation  was  r'e-established, 
and  that  in  the  year  1913  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  a 
great  conclave  of  social  servants  and  religious  leaders, 
who  claim  the  name  Christian,  declared  that  a  belief 
in  the  "Verbal  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,"  the 
"deity  of  Jesus  Christ"  and  the  "vicarious  atonement," 
should  still  continue  to  be  its  Evangelical  standard. 
Furthermore,  the  Conference  voted  that  only  such 
teachers,  in  all  their  training  agencies,  as  declare  them- 
selves in  sympathy  with  these  standards,  shall  be 
eligible. 

Will  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movements  and  supporters 
stand  by  this  declaration?  Are  they  willing  to  be 
tested  by  this  test?  We  call  upon  the  intelligent 
clergy  of  all  the  orthodox  denominations  to  see  that, 
in  the  interest  of  intellectual  integrity,  this  Cincinnati 
vote  be  enforced,  or  else,  that  the  reproach  be  lifted 
by  a  frank  confession  of  inconsistency  and  a  humble 
apology  to  the  intellect  and  the  results  of  intellectual 


activity  represented  by  Twentieth  Century  scholar- 
ship. Let  them  hasten  to  reveal  the  fact  that  these 
Cincinnati  resolutions  exclude  from  the  official  con- 
fidences of  the  Association  an  overwhelming  nurnbcr 
of  educated  men  and  women  in  the  United  States,  a 
large  number  of  the  pastors  of  Evangelical  churches, 
and  many,  very  many,  teachers  in  the  theological 
schools  of  the  land. 

Is  it  not  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  boasted  "Chris- 
tianity" of  these  associations,  both  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  that  they  should  persistently  solicit 
and  accept  funds  from  men  and  women  who,  because 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  God-given  faculties  of  reason, 
cannot  accept  either  of  the  three  dogmas  voted  as 
fundamental,  and  whom  they  exclude,  not  only  from 
the  confidence  of  the  Association,  but,  by  implication, 
from  the  confidences  of  the  Almighty.  "Verbal  in- 
spiration" (whatever  that  may  mean),  the  "deity  of 
Jesus  Christ," — the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the 
"vicarious  Atonement" — a  survival  of  the  primitive 
superstition  which  taught  that  Divine  favor  was  to 
be  brought  by  blood  sacrifice  and  that  the  conse- 
quences of  sin  may  be  avoided  by  propitiatory  rites, — 
are  seldom  heard,  still  less  urged,  in  the  intelligent 
pulpits  of  our  land  today.  Surely  "faith  without 
works"  is  dead,  but  as  surely  "works"  disassociated 
from  a  living  faith,  a  consistent  conviction,  a  thought 
basis,  are  of  little  avail  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
world,  or,  in  the  elevation  of  man. 

We  rejoice  in  the  many  virtues  and  blessed  helpful- 
ness of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  we  fully  concur  with  the 
following  regrets  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Carlyle  Sum- 
merbell  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  which  we  clip  from  the 
report  of  a  sermon  published  in  the  Fall  River  Even- 
ing News  of  June  16,  1913 : 

With  these  many  practical  Christian  virtues,  is  it  not  a 
pity  that  the  religious  tests,  which  of  right  were  a  storm 
center  at  its  last  convention,  should  be  narrow,  irrational,  anrl 
directly  opposed  to  the  best  inclusive  spirit  of  liberal  Chris- 
tianity ? 

Since  the  secretary  has  called  attention  to  the  evangelical 
standards,  as  set  forth  in  the  Portland  Test,  let  us  see  what 
they  seem  to  imply.  A  number  of  the  best  men  and  women 
of  the  church  are  not  eligible  to  be  acting  directing  members 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Such  hymn  writers  as  the  author  of 
Bowring,  who  wrote  "In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory,"  or 
the  author  of  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  would  all  be  shut  out 
by  the  so-called  evangelical  standards  from  being  active 
governing  members  of  the  association.  A  poet,  like  Long- 
fellow, would  not  be  considered  a  good  enough  Christian  to 
be  an  active  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Men  like  our  two 
Judges  Morton,  or  Ex-President  Taft,  now  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, would  not  have  a  Christianity  highly  enough  de- 
veloped in  certain  lines  to  the  full  voting  members  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  orthodox  ministers  of  to-day, 
especially  those  who  are  pastors  of  the  most  prominent 
churches  in  our  city,  would  desire  to  stand  for  the  literal 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures?  Not  only  does  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line,  making 
a  test  of  membership  in  the  training  agencies  to  be  member- 
shin  in  some  Evangelical  church,  but  this  is  not  enough  ;  it 
makes  a  further  test,  insisting  upon  a  phase  of  orthodoxy 
which  has  been  growing  less  as  education  advances. 

Let  me  say  I  honor  these  reactionary  Y.  M.  C.  A.  theolo- 
gians for  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions,  for  honesty  is 
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the  great  basal  stone  of  progress.  But  let  the  public  plainly 
understand  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  does 
not  stand  in  its  management  for  an  association  of  all  Chris- 
tians, but  only  for  those  who  can  pass  a  certain  theological 
church  test. 

Secretary  Dodge  has  been  right  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Protestant  ministers  to  tlie  action  of  the  convention 
in  Cincinnati,  although  the  action,  in  my  opinion,  was  ex- 
clusive rather  than  inclusive,  reactionary  rather  than  pro- 
gressive, and  out  of  touch  with  the  great  spirit  of  the  present 
age  that  draws  men  together  who  are  trying  to  live  and  work 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Man  of  Gallilee.  God  bless  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  help  them  to  pray,  not 
simply  My  Father,  but  Our  Father. 

A  Fresh  Word  From  an  Honored  Leader 

"Sources  of  Religious  Insight"  is  the  suggestive 
title  of  Professor  Josiah  Royce's  latest  volume 
(Scribners)  ;  the  printed  copy  of  seven  lectures 
given  in  1911,  under  the  Bross  Foundation  of  Lake 
Forest  College,  and  the  fifth  in  a  series  called  the 
Hross  Library. 

The  difiference  between  sight  and  insight,  we  learn, 
is  that  with  the  first  we  see  many  things,  related  and 
unrelated  in  the  world  actual,  while  with  the  second 
we  see  things  not  only  in  wholes  but  in  an  "intimate 
personal  contact,"  which  makes  knowledge  a  defi- 
nite, prized  possession  to  the  mind  thus  gaining  it. 
Insight  is  not  gained  at  will  but  "belongs  to  the  most 
various  sorts  of  people,"  as  it  is  "concerned  with 
the  most  diverse  objects."  Salvation  has  always  been 
the  main  concern  of  religion,  and  stripping  the  term 
of  old  theologic  use  and  meaning,  remains  so  still. 
Religious  insight  is  therefore  defined  as  "insight  into 
the  need  and  way  of  salvation." 

Religious  experience  in  every  age  contains  three 
elements,  the  Ideal,  the  Need  and  the  Deliverer. 
What  is  man's,  or  a  man's,  leading  wish  or  thought 
about  himself?  How  deeply  does  he  realize  the  need 
of  salvation— rescue  or  help?  How  readily  does  he 
come  into  knowledge  or  communion  with  "the  power 
that  may  have  him  .  .  the  light  that  may  dispel  his 
darkness  .  .  the  truth  that  shows  him  the  way 
out.  .  .  ?" 

The  discussion  proceeds  in  the  author's  profound 
and  illuminating  way,  under  such  chapter  headings 
as  "Individual  and  Social  Experience,"  "The  Office 
of  Reason,"  "The  World  and  the  Will,"  where  the 
old  contest  with  pragmatic  foes  is  renewed  in  ear- 
nest but  genial  fashion.  In  the  chapter  "The  Re- 
ligion of  Loyalty"  we  are  led  over  familiar  ground 
mapped  out  in  an  earlier  volume. 

Professor  Royce  brings  a  practical  understanding 
to  the  discussion  of  his  themes  of  no  less  weight 
than  his  power  of  abstract  thought.  Thus  he  sees 
that  the  personal  consciousness  of  salvation  is  nought 
if  it  does  not  enlarge  into  the  social  consciousness; 
but  to  this  must  be  added  another  element,  a  quality 
of  mere  mystic  or  superhuman  order,  before  salva- 
tion is  realized  in  full.  Reason  helps  by  manifesting 


a  power  to  synthesize  as  well  as  analyze.  Reason 
estimates  anew  values  whose  discovery  is  claimed 
either  by  intuition  or  experience. 

The  attempt  to  keep  clear  of  each  other  the  no- 
tions of  duty  and  religion  is  insistent  and  on  the 
whole  successful.  The  writer  recognizes  that  "many 
moralists  are  partisans  of  duty  as  a  substitute  for 
religion,"  and  he  adds  with  beautiful  candor  and 
perhaps  in  humorous  perception,  that  "they  are  often 
much  more  optimistic  regarding  human  nature  than 
I  am."  But  he  keeps  to  his  main  contention,  that  an 
ideal  somewhat  must  enter  into  every  good  action, 
raising  it  above  the  merely  prosaic  and  useful,  lining 
it  up  with  forces  that  are  spiritual  and  eternal. 

Courage,  the  power  to  endure,  springing  from 
some  living  inward  ideal  or  priiiciple,  the  sense  of  a 
cause  to  serve, — these  are  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  finest  human  behavior  and  make  it  religious. 

Many  readers  will  turn  to  the  last  chapter  first, 
that  on  "The  Religious  Mission  of  Sorrow,"  and 
will  gain  a  kind  of  help  that  is  both  insight  and  out- 
look which  few  living  thinkers  have  greater  power 
to  impart  than  this  one.  For  Professor  Royce  adds 
to  the '^if is  of  ^hi^h  ' Mature  endowment,  scholarship 
and  skilled  expression  that  of  wide  human  appre- 
hension and  interest.  He  has  thus  become  to  us 
something  more  than  philosopher,  thinker  or  teacher ; 
an  apostle  of  light,  sustenance  of  the  spirit,  no  less 
than  prop  and  guide  to  the  understanding. 

Celia  Parker  Woolley. 
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God  of  the  glorious  sunshine, 

God  of  refreshing  rain, 
Whose  voice  bids  earth  awaken 

And  clothe  itself  again 
With  life  of  richest  beauty 

In  plant,  and  flower,  and  tree, 
Thou  God  of  light  and  splendor. 

We  rise  and  worship  Thee. 

God  of  the  hill  and  mountain. 

Of  valley  and  of  dale, 
Whose  finger  paints  the  rainbow ; 

Thy  beauties  never  fail 
To  raise  our  souls  to  wonder. 

And  turn  our  Thoughts  to  Thee; 
Thou  God  of  living  nature 

We  stand  and  worship  Thee. 

God  of  the  busy  daytime. 

God  of  the  quiet  night. 
Whose  peace  pervades  the  darkness 

And  greets  us  with  the  light. 
Safe  with  Thy  presence  near  us, 

Wherever  we  may  be, 
Thou  God,  our  great  Protector, 

We  love  and  worship  Thee. 

God  of  the  whole  creation, 

God  of  all  life  below. 
We  seek  Thy  nearer  presence. 

Thy  grander  life  to  know; 
When  we,  Thy  heightened  splendor, 

Thy  greater  glories  see, 
Thou  God  of  all  creation, 

We  still  shall  worship  Thee. 
The  Christian  Life.  Thos.  Paxton. 
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Jefferson  next  recited,  that  God  had  chosen  not  to 
propagate  rehgion  by  coercion  either  of  body  or  mind 
"as  was  in  His  Almighty  power  to  do."  Then  follow 
these  words  in  Jefferson's  draft,  stricken  out  by  the 
Legislature :  "but  to  extend  its  influence  on  reason 
alone."  In  striking  this  out  the  Legislature  likewise 
acted  wisely,  because  the  assertion  begged  the  very 
question  at  issue.  All  people  believing  in  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  believed  that  the  influence  of  religion  was 
extended  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  well  as  by  the  reason 
of  man. 

As  John  T.  Morse  says  in  another  connection,  "Jef- 
ferson's pen  sometimes  ran  away  with  him."  Whose 
does  not?  In  the  next  sentence  to  which.  I  shall  call 
attention  it  undoubtedly  did  so.  He  said  in  the  orig- 
inal draft  that  "to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions,  which 
he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sinful  and  tyrannical." 
The  Legislature  struck  out  the  words  "and  abhors," 
and  thereby  strengthened  the  statute.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary that  a  man  should  abhor  a  religion,  in  order 
that  the  conclusion  should  be  rightfully  reached,  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  contribute  to  it.  It  is 
sufficient,  in  fact,  whether  he  believes  in  it  or  not,  that 
he  simply  does  not  choose  to  contribute. 

The  Legislature  was  indefensible  in  striking  out  the 
next  phrase  to  which  I  am  going  to  call  attention. 
They  showed  by  striking  it  out  that  they  had  not  yet 
risen  to  the  full  level  of  the  philosophy  of  freedom  of 
religion,  and  were  still  staggering  around  in  the  quag- 
mire of  religious  toleration.  The  phrase  to  which  I 
refer  is  this:  "that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the 
object  of  civil  government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction." 
If  there  be  a  self-evident  truth  in  the  world  this  is 
one.  But  it  was  exceedingly  fortunate  that  the  bill 
should  have  passed  even  as  it  was,  nor  was  its  strength 
materially  weakened  by  the  passage  of  these  motions 
to  strike  out,  nor  by  the  several  non-essential  substi- 
tutions and  additions,  which  were  really  only  three. 

First,  the  substitution  of  the  word  "temporal"  for 
the  word  "temporary"  in  the  sentence,  "withdrawing 
from  the  ministry  those  temporal  rewards."  The  word 
was  the  accustomed  one,  and  its  substitution  was  an 
improvement. 

The  next  substitution  was  striking  out  the  words, 
"We,  the  General  Assembly,  do  enact,"  and  substitut- 
ing for  them,  "Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly." 

The  third  was  to  substitute  the  words  "the  power" 
for  the  word  "powers." 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  statute  con- 
sists in  the  closing  clause  of  it,  where  the  attempt  is 
made  to  forestall  and  prevent  any  repeal  of  it  by  fu- 
ture legislatures,  although  acknowledging  their  power 
tc  repeal,  and  confessing  inability  to  restrain  the  exer- 


cise of  that  power.  The  clause  accomplished  its  end, 
however.  It  was  afterwards  considered  in  Virginia, 
that  the  assertion  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  en- 
actment, to  wit':  "We  do  declare  that  the  rights  here- 
by asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and 
that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the 
present,  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  an  act  will  be 
an  infringement  of  natural  right,"  were  binding. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain by  bloodshed,  if  needful,  that  any  act  of  any 
legislature,  state  or  national,  attempting  to  interfere 
with  the  absolute  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  of 
religious  worship  is  an  infringement  of  a  natural  right, 
and  that  the  state  has  no  power  over  the  matter ;  that 
it  is  not  under  its  jurisdiction,  except  when  overt  acts 
injurious  to  the  state,  or  to  a  person,  or  to  property 
occur,  as  a  consequence  of  religious  belief,  and  then 
that  it  is  the  act  which,  is  to  be  punished,  or  restrained, 
and  not  the  belief. 

Not  only  did  Jefferson's  enemies  accuse  him  of  tak- 
ing political  views  from  France,  but  religious  views, 
too.  This  is  absurd  to  anybody  who  knows  the  his- 
tory of  the  man's  life.  His  religious  views  were  en- 
tertained by  him,  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College.  They  were  shared  by  George 
Wythe,  his  good  friend  and  law  teacher,  and  partially 
shared,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  by  his  much  esteemed 
and  beloved  Professor  of  Mathematics.  His  statute 
for  the  Establishment  of  Religious  Freedom  was 
drawn  by  him  years  before  he  went  to  France.  The 
French  encyclopediaists  were,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
qualified atheists,  and  when  not,  were  purely  material- 
istic agnostics.  Jefferson  was  a  devout  believer  in  the 
existence  and  the  providence  of  God,  and  in  a  future 
state.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  he  was  more 
nearly  a  Christian  in  his  belief  than  any  man  who  has 
lived  since  Christ.  His  Unitarianism  was  a  reverential 
and  a  cautious,  as  well  as  a  rational,  belief.  It  was 
not  the  "sneering,  leering"  belief  of  Voltaire,  which 
necessarily  led  to  "a  divorce  of  life  from  morals,"  nor 
Gibbon's  "solemn  mocking  of  a  solerrin  creed"  with  a 
solemn  sneer.  Jefferson  was  afterwards  charged  with 
being  an  atheist,  principally  by  the  Calvinistic  and  Con- 
gregational priests,  because  they  did  not  see  any  dif- 
ference between  a  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and 
atheism. 

I.  have  said  that  his  belief  was  not  only  reverential, 
but  that  it  was  cautious.  He  seemed  to  have  a  sensi- 
tive fear  of  intermeddling  with  the  religious  belief  of 
other  people,  even  with  that  of  his  own  children.  In 
fact,  his  children  and  his  grandchildren  did  not  know 
until  after  he  was  dead,  that  he  had  prepared  the  so- 
called  "Jefferson  Bible."  He  was  always  most  careful 
not  to  be  a  propagandist,  but  to  insist  that  every  man's 
belief  should  be  formed,  as  his  own  had  been,  inde- 
pendently and  on  one's  own  dread  responsibility,  "not 
for  the  rightfulness,  but  for  the  righteousness  of  it." 
His  beliefs  were  expressed  in  a  few  confidential  let- 
ters to  Priestly  and  Adams,  and  others,  who  enter- 
tained the  same  opinions,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  they 
were  expressed  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  likewise  enter- 
tained them,  but,  in  a  cannier  way,  kept  them  to  him- 
self. These  letters,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  pub- 
lished until  after  his  death.  Many  of  his  friends 
thought  that  his  grandson  made  a  mistake  in  publish- 
ing them,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  Jefferson  would 
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have  thou.t^h.t  so  himself.  However,  he  left  his  let- 
ters and  (locuments  to  his  <iTandson,  without  limiting 
authority  to  use  them,  as  he  chose. 

The  hatred,  calumny,  lies — scurillous  and  cruel — vis- 
ited on  his  devoted  head  for  the  balance  of  his  life 
on  account  of  the  Disestablishment  in  Virginia,  and 
because  of  the  anger  and  fear  arising  from  the  justly 
anticipated  imitation  of  his  legislation  elsewhere,  are 
wondrous.  During  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
there  was  positively  no  end  to  the  bitter  denunciation. 
It  was  charged  by  one  i)reacher  in  New  England  that 
Jefferson  had  "obtained  his  property  by  frau(l  and  rob- 
bery ;"  that  in  one  instance  he  had  "defrauded  and 
robbed  a  widow  and  fatherless  children,"  of  whose 
estate  he  was  executor,  "of  ten  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, by  keeping  the  property  and  paying  them  in 
money  at  the  nominal  rate,  when  it  was  worth  no  more 
than  forty  for  one,"  and  this  stupendous  lie  was  closed 
with  the  assertion  that  the  reverend  gentleman  "could 
prove  it" ! 

The  New  England  clergy  seem  to  have  adopted  him 
as  a  favorite  text.  One,  Doctor  Mason,  declared  that 
Mazzei  had  once  told  a  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  who  had 
told  him,  that  Jefferson  had  said  of  a  ruined  church : 
"It  is  good  enough  for  him  who  was  born  in  a  man- 
ger." Dr.  Mason  also  charged  that  Jefferson  was 
solicitous  "to  wrest  the  Bible  from  the  hand  of  the 
people's  children." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Rush,  Jefferson  said  that  the 
clergy  believed  that  any  jiortion  of  power  confided  in 
him,  Jefferson,  would  be  exerted  in  opposition  to  all 
church  establishment  schemes.    Then  he  adds: — 

And  they  believe  rightly;  for  I  Iiave  sworn  upon  the  altar 
of  God  eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man.  But  this  is  all  they  have  to  fear  from  me; 
and  enough,  too,  in  tiieir  opinion.  /\nd  this  is  the  cause  of 
their  printing  lying  pamphlets  against  me,  forging  conversa- 
tions for  me  with  Mazzei,  Hishop  Madison,  etc. 

The  man's  superb  moral  courage  was  shown  in  the 
fact  that  he  dared,  on  coming  into  power  as  Presi- 
dent, to  remember  to  keep  a  promise-  to  Thoinas  Paine 
made  in  consequence  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  America  during  the  American  Revolution, 
notwithstanding  the  intense  and  almost  universal  ha- 
tred of  Paine  which  had  growai  out  of  his  notorious 
anti-religious  views.  Paine  was  then  in  France,  where 
he  had  been  co-operating  with  the  French  revolution- 
ists, and  where,  by  the  way,  be  it  remembered  to  his 
credit,  he  had  had  the  courage  and  the  good  sense  to 
vote  against  the  king,  when  that  was  dangerous,  and 
against  the  death  decree  pronounced  upon  the  king, 
when  to  do  that  was  yet  more  dangerous.  He  was  in 
prison  and  would  have  reached  the  guillotine,  had  not 
Robespiere  reached  it  first.  He  wanted  to  return  to 
America,  was  afraid  that  the  British  cruisers  might 
take  him  off  a  merchant  ship,  and  had  therefore  asked 
that  he  be  permitted  passage  on  board  a  national  ves- 
sel.   Jefferson  wrote  to  him  : — • 

You  expressed  a  wish  to  get  passage  to  this  country  in  a 
public  vessel.  Mr.  Dawson  is  charged  with  orders  to  the 
captain  of  the  Maryland  to  receive  and  accommodate  you 
with  a  passage  back,  if  you  can  be  ready  to  depart  at  such 
short  warning. 

In  another  part  of  the  letter  he  says : — 

I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  us  returned  generally  to  senti- 
ments worthy  of  former  times.  In  these  it  will  be  your  glory 
to  have  steadily  labored,  and  with  as  much  effect  as  any  man 
living.  That  you  may  long  live  to  continue  your  useful  la- 
bors, and  to  reap  their  reward  in  the  thankfulness  of  nations, 
is  my  sincere  prayer. 


Men  who  have  denounced  Mr.  Jefferson  for  thus 
affording  the  asylum  of  a  war  vessel  to  Mr.  Paine,  be- 
caiTse  Paine  was  an  atheist,  as  they  say,  in  almost  the 
next  breath  pronounce  him  to  be  a  man  of  gross  "tim- 
idity" in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  and  to  be  a  per- 
sistent "demagogue  seeking  popularity"!  The  two 
things  do  not  fit  into  one  character.  Jefferson  must 
have  been  the  greatest  fool  in  the  world  if  he  had  not 
known,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  know,  that  this 
letter  to  Paine  and  this  passage  on  a  war  vessel  ex- 
tended to  him,  would  raise  a  storm  of  popular  disap- 
proval, and  unchain  once  more  the  Satanic  fury  of  the 
theologians  and  of  a  great  many  good  people.  Not- 
withstanding it  all,  Jefferson  remembered  Paine's  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  America,  and  his  manly 
stand  at  the  risk  of  his  neck  in  France.  Not  onl) 
that,  but  when  Paine  had  come,  Jefferson  entertained 
him  with  Virginian  hospitality  at  Monticello,  and  thi> 
was  while  the  storm  was  blowing. 

The  degree  to  which  the  New  England  clergy  hated 
Jefferson,  and  the  measure  in  which  he  returned  their 
hate,  coupled  with  some  contempt,  were  extraordinary. 
It  was  no  wonder  they  hated  him.  First,  he  was  of 
the  opposite  party.  Secondly,  there  was  jealou.sy  of 
the  rule  of  "the  Virginia  Dynasty" ;  New  England 
pride  was  aroused.  Third,  he  was  not  orthodox  in 
religion.  P^ourth,  he  carried  his  lack  of  orthodoxy  in 
Virginia  to  the  point  of  separating  the  church  from 
the  state,  the  church  being  as  yet,  "established"  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  valuable  special  privileges  throughout 
all  New  England,  except  in  Rhode  Island.  Fifth,  his 
known  sympathies  with  the  French  people  constituted 
him  a  "blood-thirsty  Jacobin."  Thev  neither  asked, 
nor  gave  quarter.  They  had  their  flocks  in  such,  con- 
dition that  when  Jefferson  was  elected  President,  it 
I)roduced  a  sort  of  panic  among  inany  good  people. 

John  Fiske  says  that  he  "has  heard  his  grandmother 
tell  how  old  ladies  in  Connecticut,  at  the  news  of  his 
election,  hid  their  family  Bibles,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  very  first  official  act — perhaps  even 
before  announcing  his  cabinet — would  be  to  issue  a 
ukase  ordering  all  copies  of  the  sacred  volume  through- 
out the  country  to  be  seized  and  burned."  And  this 
simply  because  Jefferson  was  a  conspicuous  advocate 
of  freedom  of  religion,  or  perhaps  still  more  because 
he  had  disconnected  parsons  from  glebes  and  state 
support— much  to  the  improvement  of  true  religion. 
He  w^as,  as  it  was  the  habit  to  call  men  in  that  day,  a 
"freethinker."  It  is  wonderful  how  many  good,  hon- 
est folk  think  they  are  thinking  when  they  think  that 
thinking  freely  is  a  sin,  and  ought  to  be  made  a  crime. 
Fiske  well  adds  that  "when  people  get  into  such,  a  state 
of  mind,  the  only  thing  that  can  cure  them  is  an  ob- 
ject lesson." 

In  connection  with  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  and 
preachers  generally  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  growing  out  of 
his  disestablishment  of  the  church,  in  Virginia,  and 
the  welcome  which  that  measure  had  'met  with,  and 
the  imitation  of  it  elsewhere,  it  is  well  for  the  student 
to  remember  that  the  support  of  public  worship  was 
compulsory  in  Massachusetts,  except  in  a  few  exempt 
cities,  as  late  as  the  year  1833.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
facts  like  this  now,  and  to  forget  that  Dr.  Childs,  of 
Berkshire  County,  attempted  unsuccessfully  in  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  of  1820  to  free  himself,  and 
others,  of  this  unjust  burden.  Some  honest  people  de- 
nounced Jefferson,  as  "an  atheist,"  because  he  was  a 
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Unitarian,  or  rather  because — not  being  orthodox — he 
might  be  anything.  Being  God's  vicegerents  in  this 
world,  they  proceeded  to  destroy  God's  enemy,  and 
especially  this  Philistine  and  Amalekite.  They  did  not 
stop  with  attacking  his  political  and  religious  views. 
They  lent  ears  of  easy  credulity  to  every  charge,  ru- 
mor, or  insinuation  against  his  private  character.  They 
preached  from  the  pulpit  that  he  was  an  adulterer,  a 
miscegenist,  a  demagogue,  a  liar,  a  hypocrite,  and  a 
coward.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  New  England,  little 
by  little,  slipped  from  under  their  control.  A  broad, 
tolerant,  and  free  administration,  a  "wise  and  frugal 
government,"  little  by  little,  sapped  the  strength  of 
New  England  Federalists,  whose  natural  leaders  were 
the  clergy.  The  object  lesson  to  which  Fiske  referred 
was  taught  and  learned. 

I  don't  know  whether  Jefferson  was  greatest  as  a 
political  manager,  as  so  many  people  say  and  write, 
or  not,  but  that  he  was  great  in  this  role,  is  unde- 
niable. He  won  men  over  and  held  them  not  by  cor- 
rupting them  with  patronage,  nor  by  tying  them  to  his 
administration  through  their  mohied  interest,  or  class 
interest,  nor  by  extending  to  anybody  any  special  priv- 
ileges, nor  by  any  rod  held  over  them,  but  by  "taking 
things  by  the  smooth  handle,"  while  appealing  to  the 
reason  and  common  sense  of  all.  Thus  he  rendered 
hurtless  the  arrows  of  intolerance  and  hatred  which 
fell  upon  the  shield  of  his  honest  intent.  The  odium 
theologicum  was  itself  partially  disarmed  in  reconcil- 
iation before  his  death. 

James  Parton  in  his  article  entitled  "Jefferson  a 
Reformer  of  old  Virginia,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
of  July,  1872,  says: — 

We  have  come  now  to  regard  liberty  of  belief  very  much  as 
we  do  liberty  of  breathing — as  a  right  too  natural,  too  obvi- 
ous, to  be  called  in  question — forgetting  all  the  ages  of  effort 
and  of  anguish  which  it  cost  to  rescue  the  human  mind  from 
the  domination  of  its  natural  foes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  not  apt  to  estimate 
at  its  full  value  Jefferson's  efforts,  and  his  final  tri- 
umph in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  the  Virginia  stat- 
ute of  Religious  Freedom.  "No  man  ever  more  ef- 
fectively put  the  case  in  favor  of  freedom  of  worship 
and  freedom  of  opinion."  "Logic,  irony,  good-natured 
appeal,  were  all  combined."  The  reader  will  find  a 
good  deal  of  it  in  the  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  being  a 
recital  for  the  world  of  the  arguments  that  had  been 
used  so  effectively  in  the  Virginia  Assembly. 

Jefferson  later  followed  up  the  work  in  this  cause 
performed  in  his  State,  by  insisting  that  the  United 
States  Constitution  should  be  amended  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  bill  of  rights,  and  as  a  part  of  it,  a  clause 
forever  debarring  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
establishment  of  a  religion.  In  the  western  states  the 
Virginia  example  of  a  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state  like  most  Jeffersonian  examples,  was  uni- 
versally and  at  once  followed. 

Jeffersons  definition  of  a  church  is  interesting: — 

A  voluntary  society  of  men,  joining  themselves  together  of 
their  own  accord,  in  order  to  the  public  worshiping  of  God, 
in  such  a  manner  as  they  judge  acceptable  to  Him,  and  ef- 
fectual to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  It  is  voluntary  be- 
cause no  man  by  nature  is  bound  to  any  church.  The  hope 
of  salvation  is  the  cause  of  his  entering  into  it.  If  he  finds 
anything  wrong  in  it,  he  should  be  as  free  to  go  out,  as  he 
was  to  come  in. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  he  said  : — 

The  people  have  not  given  the  magistrates  the  care  of  their 
souls,  because  they  could  not.   They  could  not  because  no  man 


has  the  right  to  abandon  the  care  of  his  salvation  to  another. 
The  opinions  of  men  on  religion  arc  not  the  subject  of  civil 
government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris  his  "Notes  on  Virginia" 
were  published — a  pirated  edition.  Parton  says:  "Sat- 
urated as  the  book  was  with  the  republican  sentiment 
of  which  he  was  the  completest  living  exponent,  it  was 
eagerly  sought  after  in  Paris,  and  had  its  effect  upon 
the  time."  In  France,  too,  during  his  stay  there,  his 
"Act  for  Freedom  of  ReHgion"  was  printed,  this  time 
at  his  own  instance. 

Instead  of  the  old  laws  against  witchcraft — which 
had  existed  not  in  New  England  alone,  as  some  people 
from  the  way  they  talk  seem  to  think,  but  also  in  old 
England  and  in  Virginia — Jeffer.son  substituted  this  in 
Virginia : — 

All  attempts  to  delude  the  people,  or  to  abuse  their  under- 
standing by  the  pretended  arts  of  witchcrafts,  conjuration, 
enchantments,  or  sorcery,  or  by  pretended  prophecies,  shall  be 
punished  by  ducking  or  whipping  at  the  discretion  of  a  jury, 
not  exceeding  fifteen  stripes. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  punishing  anybody  for 
being  a  witch,  the  punishment  was  meted  out  to  those 
who  pretended  to  be  witches !  Thus  anybody  in  Vir- 
ginia to  be  innocent  of  witchcraft  had  only  to  deny 
his  "witchship,"  and  to  be  guilty  must  be  liar  and 
fraud  enough  "to  pretend  witchcraft !"  To  wipe  out 
a  superstition  by  a  piece  of  legal  irony  like  that,  ap- 
proaches humor,  though  Jefferson's  was  not  a  humor- 
ous character.   

At  Brown  University 

A  TRUE  STORY  AND  A  PROPECY 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  last  week  was  the  scene 
of  a  college  commencement  which  strikingly  contrasted 
the  past  with  the  present  and  pictured  the  imminent  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future.  Conforming  to  chartered  cus- 
toms, those  vested  with  high  authority  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  corporation  college  paraded  the  campus 
in  robes  and  vestments  radiant  in  color,  some  of  them 
vv'earing  chains  of  gold,  crosses  and  highly  ornamented 
insignia.  The  story  which  gave  color  and  prophecy  to 
all  this  pageant  performance  was  this : 

About  twenty-six  years  ago  a  boy  of  fourteen  ap- 
plied for  a  job  in  a  New  England  shoe  factory.  This 
boy  was  born  in  the  shoe  making  town  of  Brockton, 
Mass.,  of  good,  honest,  Irish  immigrant  parents.  After 
a  short  apprenticeship  at  the  shoe  making  trade  he 
yielded  to  the  youthful  sense  of  romance  and  went  to 
sea  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast.  Btit  unlike  the  other 
sailors  he  improved  the  idle  hours  that  came  in  the  long 
journeys  between  distant  ports  by  reading  the  few- 
books  that  were  found  in  the  captain's  cabin.  He  had 
received  the  best  part  of  a  common  school  education 
before  he  had  applied  for  a  job  at  the  shoe  factory. 
The  sea  was  his  high  school. 

His  ship  on  one  of  its  return  trips  to  the  United 
States  entered  the  port  of  Providence,  R.  I.  This  boy, 
getting  his  land  legs,  strolled  over  the  campus  of 
Brown  University.  "I  must  go  to  college,"  thought 
he.  He  applied  for  admission ;  he  was  told  that  he 
could  not  qualify ;  that  he  would  have  to  equip  himself 
with  a  preparatory  course.  "But  I  don't  need  all  that," 
was  his  argument.  "I  want  to  know  some  things  which 
you  can  teach  me."  He  was  so  persistent  that  the  dean, 
partly  amused,  thought  the  best  way  to  answer  the 
boy  was  to  let  him  demonstrate  to  himself  that  he  was 
over-reaching  himself  in  his  demand.  So  the  boy  was 
admitted,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  the  studies 
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which  he  chose.  Like  so  many  pitiably  limited  aca- 
demic deans,  he  assigned  the  boy  to  prescribed  courses 
whether  he  wanted  them  or  not ;  he  had  to  take  mathe- 
matics whether  or  not  he  was  fitted  for  it  and  he  had 
to  take  languages  whether  or  not  he  wanted  them, 
because,  according  to  the  ancient  and  silly  code  of 
education,  culture  was  reached  only  over  such  avenues. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  was  disastrous,  as  the 
dean  predicted.  The  boy  was  discouraged  and  thrown 
out  of  college. 

But  this  boy  did  not  propose  to  be  beaten  by  any 
dean,  no  matter  how  much  the  latter  might  be  orna- 
mented with  scholarly  decorations.  He  went  to  work  in 
a  theater  as  a  scene  painter  and  scene  shifter.  There 
he  worked  until  college  opened  the  following  fall.  He 
then  confronted  that  courageous  educator,  E.  Benja- 
min Andrews,  then  the  president  of  Brown.  He  re- 
lated his  experience ;  he  insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to 
be  educated ;  that  he  was  capable  of  studying  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  history,  political  science,  economics 
and  sociology ;  and  that  no  university  that  really  was 
a  university  had  the  right  to  deny  such  education  to  a 
boy  simply  because  that  boy  did  not  meet  some 
rigid  and  irrelevant  qualification  in  purely  technical 
branches  He  told  President  Andrews  what  he  thought 
a  .university  should  be,  what  he  thought  it  should  do 
and  what  it  should  represent.  President  Andrews  was 
big  enough,  and  let  us  add  he  was  intelligent  enough, 
to  know  that  this  boy  was  talking  sound  sense  and 
that  it  was  the  trustees  of  his  college  aAd  the  dean 
who  were  ignorant.  It  was  they  who  had  no  concep- 
tion of  democracy  in  education. 

President  Andrews  told  this  scene  shifter  that  he 
would  be  grateful  to  him  if  he  would  come  before  his 
university  officials  and  tell  them  what  he  had  told  him. 
The  boy  agreed  to  do  so.  And  instead  of  going  to 
school  at  Brown,  Brown  went  to  school  to  the  boy. 
That  young  shoemaker,  sailor  and  scene  shifter  told  the 
trustees  of  Brown  that  they  could  not  bind  the  nine- 
teenth and  the  twentieth  centuries  to  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  conceptions ;  he  told  them  that 
the  university  was  not  only  foolish  but  false  to  its 
mission  and  its  trust  if  it  chained  onto  the  future  the 
limitations  of  the  past ;  that  the  university  should  not 
hang  as  a  mill  stone  upon  the  neck  of  progress ;  that 
if  it  were  good  for  anything  under  the  heavens  it 
would  lend  itself  to  advance  rather  than  retard  man- 
kind and  that  it  ought  to  help  all  the  people  that  it 
could  help  and  not  a  selected  few  who  might  conform 
to  some  ridiculous  chalk  line  it  had  drawn. 

Brown  was  fulfilling  Lowell's  declaration  that : 

"  the  weak  by  some  dark  law, 

Have  a  strange  power  to  shut  and  rivet  down 
Our  heaven-aspiring  visions,  and  to  blur 
With  surly  clouds  the  Future's  gleaming  peaks. 
Far  seen  across  the  brine  of  thankless  years." 

The  officers  of  Brown  University  were  unable  to 
match  the  arguments  of  this  mere  Irish  boy  who  un- 
derstood democracy  better  than  they;  they  allowed  him 
to  enter  and  take  what  he  would  and  could.  But  even 
then  they  were  not  big  enough  to  change  a  rule.  They 
were  only  big  enough  to  make  an  exception. 

Four  years  later,  still  unable  to  meet  his  consistent 
logic,  for  the  first  time  and  the  only  time  in  its  history 
Brown  University  graduated  a  student  who  had  de- 
clined to  take  languages  and  mathematics.  Brown 
University  gave  a  Bachelor's  degree  to  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy.  They  did  it  with  misgiving  and  with  reserva- 


tion ;  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  his  reasoning,  but 
with  all  this  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  his  culture  be- 
cause however  much  he  might  know  the  poets  and 
the  philosophers,  however  much  he  might  love  the  word 
liberty,  and  however  deeply  he  might  analyze  democ- 
racy, he  was  unable  to  conjugate  a  list  of  irregular 
verbs  or  to  work  out  the  answer  to  a  classified  conun- 
drum in  the  theory  of  probabilities. 

Charlie  McCarthy  was  a  boy  of  force.  He  was  good 
from  top  to  bottom.  He  could  use  his  head  or  his  feet. 
Not  long  after  he  had  wrested  this  Bachelor's  degree 
from  conservative  Brown  he  came  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  as  a  football  coach.  And  he  was  a  good 
coach.  But  he  was  not  here  long  before  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  found  that  he  had  too  good  a  head  to 
waste  on  the  direction  of  foot  force.  Charles  McCar- 
thy began  to  tell  of  his  ideas  of  democracy  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  class  room.  The  coach,  graduate  student, 
fellow  and  instructor,  five  years  after  leaving  Brown 
became  a  Doctor  of  Philo.sophy.  Charles  McCarthy 
became  Professor  McCarthy. 

But  Profes.sor  McCarthy  was  not  content  with  a 
professorshi]),  with  a  rotating  chair  and  a  teacher's 
table  and  a  handful  of  students'  cards  with  which  to 
conduct  a  class  recitation.  He  began  early  to  think  of 
the  fellow  who  was  not  in  college.  How  could  the 
l^niyersity  reach  hitri  ?  How  could  it  benefit  him  ? 
The  University  must  extend.  University  extension  as 
a  term  was  not  Professor  McCarthy's  invention.  Here 
as  in  other  universities  it  existed  in  a  perfunctory 
form.  If  a  town  or  community  had  initiative  enter- 
prise enough  to  create  a  lecture  center  and  to  appeal 
to  the  University  for  lecturers,  the  University  would 
supply  them  with  professors  for  these  lectures.  But 
Professor  McCarthy  conceived  a  bigger  extension.  If 
there  were  an  individual  in  a  community  and  only  one 
who  wanted  the  educational  assistance  of  this  Uni- 
versity, why  should  it  be  denied  him  because  there 
were  not  enough  others  in  his  community  to  make  up 
a  center?  Partly  with  his  own  money  saved  from  an 
inadequate  salary,  Professor  McCarthy  started  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
as  it  is  known  today,  and  which  has  been  so  admirably 
and  efficiently  developed  under  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed him  in  its  work.  Professor  McCarthy  proved 
to  be  too  valuable  to  the  state  to  remain  even  as  a 
University  Extension  worker. 

State  legislatures  were  continually  enacting  laws 
which  the  supreine  courts  of  the  states  were  declaring 
unconstitutional.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this. 
To  Professor  McCarthy  it  was  obvious.  The  legis- 
lators, for  the  most  part,  were  well  meaning  and  public 
spirited  citizens,  but  they  were  not  law  builders.  The 
state  needed  a  legal  architect.  A  man  may  have  a 
very  good  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  house  he  wants,  but 
if  he  is  not  an  architect  and  builder  and  attempts  to 
build  it  himself,  he  will  find  it  so  full  of  faults  that 
he  cannot  live  in  it  and  the  probabilities  are  that  it 
will  not  even  stand.  So,  obviously,  the  state  needed 
a  legal  architect  to  whom  the  legislators  with  their 
good  ideas  could  go.  So  Professor  McCarthy  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  state  legislative  reference  bureau, 
a  place  where  bills  would  be  so  carefully  drawn  and 
constructed  and  perfected  that  when  they  became  laws 
they  would  stand  up  and  no  court  could  tear  them 
down.  The  state  created  the  bureau  and  put  Professor 
McCarthy,  the  obviously  logical  man,  at  the  head  of  it. 
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Dr.  Charles  McCarthy  has  not  only  played  a  telling 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  laws  that  have  made 
Wisconsin  famous,  but  he  has  become  the  legislative 
expert  who  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  called  upon 
to  serve  congressmen,  United  States  senators  and 
Presidents.  All  parties  have  turned  to  him  for  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  their  platforms.  He  has 
become  a  bi-partisan  patriot  and  a  national  educator. 
He  has  accomplished  this  without  conforming  to  the 
academic  codes  of  curricula  bound  colleges,  which 
bind  themselves  to  past  pedagogical  prejudices  instead 
of  lending  themselves  to  the  fullest  constructive  pur- 
poses of  citizenship. 

Last  week  Brown  University  sent  for  the  boy  she 
had  once  fired  and  turned  back  into  the  world  as  a 
scene  shifter.  She  brought  to  her  commencement 
exercises  at  Providence  two  men  upon  whom  she  chose 
to  confer  honorary  Doctor's  degrees,  knowing  that  she 
honored  herself  in  conferring  these  degrees.  One  of 
these  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States ;  the 
other  was  the  Charlie  McCarthy  who,  unfit  to  enter 
Brown  University  twenty  years  ago  by  her  own  stand- 
ards, even  then  taught  Brown  University  a  lesson  in 
democracy  as  he  is  teaching  states  and  parties  and  the 
nation  lessons  in  democracy  today. 

Nor  is  the  growth  of  Brown  measured  by  this  index 
alone.  Brown  University  has,  since  its  creation,  been 
pledged  to  pitiable,  denominational  limitations.  Her 
charter  compels  lier  to  select  her  trustees  from  the 
E^aptist,  Episcopalian  and  Quaker  professions  of  faith. 
The  latter  theological  division  is  so  rapidly  diminish- 
ing that  Brown  University  is  not  infrequently  "up 
against  it"  to  find  a  board  of  trustees  that  will  qualify. 
Brown,  heretofore,  has  been  so  professedly  Protestant 
that  the  liberality  that  would  recognize  a  Roman 
Catholic  was  unheard  of  and  impossible.  But  last  week 
Brown  University  conferred  its  highest  honorary  de- 
gree upon  two  men  born  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Brown 
University  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  eternal  truth : 
that  progress  is  only  possible  through  a  broad  lib- 
erality. 

Nor  does  the  lesso"n  at  Brown  last  week  end  here. 
In  his  acceptance  address  the  gentlemanly  and  schol- 
,irly  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  declared  that 
as  a  people  we  were  too  impatient ;  that  as  a  nation 
we  were  going  too  fast.  The  old  alumni  of  Brown 
applauded.  In  his  acceptance  address  Dr.  McCarthy 
declared  that  no  people  could  go  too  fast  toward 
democracy,  and  the  young  alumni  .so  applauded  that 
ihey  made  not  only  Brown  University  but  the  whole 
rottenly  corrupt  little  commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island 
hear  their  cheers  and  feel  the  force  of  their  stampede 
for  progress. 

All  this  simply  means  that  every  American  college 
lias  got  to  grow  liberal  and  broad ;  has  got  to  help 
boys  to  become  men  ;  has  got  to  contribute  to  citizen- 
ship as  well  as  to  scholarship  or  they  cannot  live  in 
the  democarcy  that  is  coming.  Brown  has  learned 
more  from  Charlie  McCarthy,  the  Irish  sailor  boy,  than 
all  its  professors  could  teach  a  score  of  students  in 
a  score  of  years. — From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

In  Innocency's  life  there  comes  an  hour 

When  stands  revealed  what  it  could  never  guess; 

That  there  is  a  magical,  mystic  power,  * 
To  make  Love  strong  or  leave  it  powerless. 

If  felt,  if  given  without  one  seltish  thought. 

That  Love  is  Wisdom's  self,  and  else  beside  is  naught. 

— Alfred  Austin. 
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XXI. 
ESTHER. 

Text:  But  on  the  spoil  they  laid  not  their  hands. 

Esther  ix:\0. 

From  the  beautiful  story  of  Ruth  with  its  trust 
and  confidence,  and  from  the  inferior  though  not 
less  interesting  book  of  Jonah,  with  its  plea  for  those 
outside  the  pale  of  Judaism,  we  come  now  to  Esther, 
a  book  distinctly  low  in  moral  tone,  full  of  race 
prejudice  and  bitterness.  It  is  a  story  which  has 
helped  to  establish  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  among 
the  Jews.  It  manifests  in  a  remarkable  way  the  spirit 
of  its  time,  that  of  war  and  strife.  Written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century  or  the  early  part  of 
the  second,  it  purports  to  treat  of  an  incident  taking 
place  two  or  three  hundred  years  before,  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  C. 

Alexander  the  Great  in  his  eastward  march  had 
conquered  the  territory  of  Palestine ;  dying,  he  left 
a  succession  of  generals  who  were  fighting  over  the 
dismembered  parts  of  the  empire  and  the  little 
country  of  Palestine  was  the  buffer  between  them. 
The  Maccabean  family  were  coming  into  prominence 
as  leaders  of  the  revolt  of  the  Jewish  people  against 
the  foreign  rulers  who  governed  them  with  such  bit- 
ter misunderstandings  and  rigorous  harshness,  try- 
ing to  force  them  to  adopt  the  religion  and  customs 
of  their  Greek  conquerors.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
Jews,  if  they  would  preserve  their  national  and  re- 
ligious life,  must  lay  aside  internal  dissensions  and 
hold  together  as  a  people. 

The  book  of  Esther  was  written  with  an  under- 
current of  purpose  to  account  for  the  observance 
by  the  Jews  of  a  great  non-religious  feast  day,  and 
to  bolster  up  the  courage  of  the  author's  country- 
men in  a  time  of  religious  and  political  persecution. 

In  the  book  of  Esther  much  of  the  personality  of 
the  author  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  re- 
vealed in  the  story ;  he  is  of  a  harsh,  intolerant  char- 
acter, full  of  race  pride  and  prejudice.  He  is  not 
religious,  is  thoroughly  worldly,  fond  of  the  dra- 
matic, and  though  unskilled  he  is  not  without  the  art 
of  the  story-teller,  but  ill-versed  in  history.  In  his 
manufacture  of  history  out  of  tradition  he  weaves 
together  impossibilities  and  the  slightest  probabili- 
ties, though  some  of  the  characters  and  places  men- 
tioned are  historical.  Ahasuerus,  who  figures  so 
prominently  in  the  story,  was  King  Xerxes,  and  the 
town  of  Shushan  was  Susa  in  Babylon. 

The  wonder  is  that  this  book  was  ever  allowed  in 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Perhaps  its  intense 
Judaistic  spirit  made  it  acceptable  to  the  Rabbis.  It 
appealed  to  the  extreme  nationalism  of  those  who 
did  not  care  for  the  tolerant  spirit  of  Ruth  and  of 
Jonah.  The  old  Rabbis  ranked  this  book  very  high 
in  the  Hagiographa,  regarding  it  as  superior  to  some 
of   the   prophets    and   highest    in    value   of  "The 
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Writings,"  though  they  have  always  treated  it  with 
more  or  less  freedom.  There  are  several  Greek  trans- 
lations of  it  and  the  additions,  to  it  from  Greek 
sources  arc  numerous. 

The  author  is  precise  as  to  dates  and  circumstances. 
Ahasuerus,  he  says,  ruled  from  India  to  Ethiopia. 
In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  made  a  feast  which 
lasted  180  days.  Esther  was  made  queen  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  and  Mordecai  became 
prime  minister  in  the  twelfth  year.  The  dates  seem 
accurate.  The  customs  noted  are  also  Persian  in 
character.  But  Xerxes  at  this  time,  according  to  his- 
tory, was  campaigning  in  Greece.  He  was  at  Sardis, 
where  he  had  a  big  battle.  A  feast  of  180  days  would 
scarcely  have  been  instituted  in  wartime.  Certainly 
the  king  with  his  army  would  not  have  returned  to 
Persia  to  hold  it. 

When  Queen  Vashti  was  deposed  and  one  had  to 
be  chosen  to  take  her  place  the  maidens  of  the  em- 
pire for  one  year  were  making  ready  for  inspection 
by  the  king.  Esther  the  Jewess  was  chosen,  and 
though  she  was  sending  messages  continually  to 
Mordecai,  her  relative,  and  receiving  them  from  him, 
no  one  guessed  her  nationality  though  that  of  Mor- 
decai was  well  known.  Even  Haman,  Mordecai's 
bitterest  enemy,  did  not  discover  the  relationship, 
notwithstanding  all  oriental  courts  were  subjected  to 
an  elaborate  spy  system,  especially  in  the  harems.  It 
would  seem  that  the  spies  of  so  shrewd  a  man  as 
Haman  would  soon  have  made  known  to  him  the 
exchange  of  messages.  It  is  possible  that  a  young 
Jewess  by  her  beauty  might  attract  the  notice  of  the 
king  and  become  a  member  of  the  harem,  and  learn- 
ing of  a  plot  against  her  people  set  about  to  circum- 
vent it.  According  to  Herodotus  it  was  the  law  of 
the  Persian  kingdom  that  the  king  might  select  a 
wife  from  any  one  of  seven  noble  Persian  families, 
and  from  none  outside  of  these.  Xerxes'  queen  at 
this  time  was  Amestris,  who  was  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Persian  grandees.  Her  character,  like  Esther's, 
was  cruel  and  harsh,  and  from  it  the  author  may 
have  modeled  Esther.  There  is  no  record  among 
the  Persian  archives  of  a  Jew  ever  having  been  made 
prime  minister. 

A  Jew  need  not  withhold  obeisance  to  a  superior 
unless  divine  honors  were  claimed,  yet  Mordecai  re- 
fused to  salute  Haman,  his  superior.  The  underlying 
motive  here  seems  to  have  been  to  show  that  Mor- 
decai the  Jew  would  not  do  honor  to  Haman  the 
Amalekite.  There  was  bitter  enmity  between  these 
two  peoples  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  This 
was  the  reason  for  Mordecai's  conduct  and  not  that 
Haman  was  his  superior. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  is  found  the  one  touch  of 
religion  in  the  book  and  that  only  by  inference. 
Esther  calls  for  a  fast  of  three  days'  duration ;  from 
a  later  addition,  written  in  Greek,  was  taken  the 
prayer  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  uttered  during 
this  fast.  Its  composition  marks  the  time  when  the 
lack  of  religious  spirit  in  the  book  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  and  an  effort  made  to  supply  that  lack. 

Grace  Aguilar  in  "Women  of  Israel,"  reasoning 
from  this  addition,  interprets  the  purpose  of  the  book 
to  show  the  power  of  prayer, — Esther  was  made 
queen  by  the  force  of  her  prayer,  her  prayer  to 
the  king  was  heard,  her  people  were  saved  through 
prayer.    But  deeper  study  of  the  book  shows  that 


the  only  intent  of  the  writer  was  to  give  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  a  secular  feast  of  the  Jews  and  to 
inculcate  its  observance,  that  the  solidarity  of  the 
people  might  be  preserved.  Esther  is  an  historical 
novelette  written  for  a  political  purpose. 

In  Babylon  there  was  a  springtime  festival  when 
all  kinds  of  merrymaking  were  indulged  in  and  gifts 
were  exchanged.  The  exiled  Jews  coming  in  contact 
with  this  custom  carried  it  back  to  Palestine,  trans- 
forming it  into  a  Jewish  festival  known  as  the  feast 
of  Purim,  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  them.  The  Baby- 
lonian festa  was  probably  founded  on  the  Assyria- 
Babylonian  myth  of  the  victory  of  the  chief  god  and 
goddess,  Marduk  and  Lshtar,  in  their  conflict  with 
the  Elamite  deities  Haman  and  Vashti.  Between  the 
Elamites  and  Babylonians  there  was  continued  war- 
fare. It  was  in  Elam  that  the  code  of  Hammurabi 
was  found.  It  was  a  part  of  the  loot  taken  from 
Babylon  by  the  king  of  Elam  in  one  of  his  forays. 
The  word  Purim  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  it  seems 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  use  of  the  lot,  though 
the  author  makes  that  its  genesis. 

The  fierce  intolerance  and  savagery  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai  are  shown,  especially  in  the  ninth  chapter. 

The  lesson  of  the  book  is  negative.  We  say  that 
bigotry  is  hateful.  We  condemn  race  pride  and  un- 
loveliness  of  character.  We  extoll  a  broad  tolera- 
tion. We  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action.  Yet  we  act  often 
not  from  conviction  but  under  prejudice;  we  cheat 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  our  prejudices  are  con- 
victions. The  book  of  Esther  was  written  under  po- 
litical heat  and  amid  the  strife  of  war.  It  bears  the 
impress  of  its  time.  Yet  we  too  often  find  these  same 
questions  and  this  spirit  around  us  now  in  this  "piping 
time  of  peace." 

QUESTIONS  ON  ESTHER. 

1.  What  is  the  character  of  the  book  of  Esther? 

2.  What  were  the  political  conditions  of  the  time? 

3.  What  characteristics  of  the  author  may  be  learned  from 
the  book? 

4.  Give  some  reasons  why  the  history  as  given  is  inac-  - 
curate. 

5.  What  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  feast  of  Purim? 

6.  Are  we  done  with  race  pride  and  prejudice? 


THE  SECRET. 


How  blest  am  I,  who  blissfulness  can  find 

In  commonest  delights  that  greet  my  hand ! 
I  cannot  flee  Earth's  richness; — move  or  stand, 

Her  treasure  to  my  coffers  is  inclined. 

The  clouds  tliat  seem  the  sky  and  earth  to  bind, 
The  daisies  dancing  to  the  breezes'  band, 
The  waves  that  roll  to  wedlock  with  the  land, — 

My  beggar's  bowl  runs  over,  glory-lined ! 

The  meadow-sparrow's  muse,  the  sun's  caress. 

The  challenge  of  the  liillside's  beckoning  call, 
The  comradeship  of  brooks  along  my  path, — 

To  some,  a  sighing  in  the  wilderness ! 
Yet  forum,  theater,  nor  banquet  hall. 
Xor  gold,  nor  power,  nor  praise,  such  blessing  hath. 

James  H.  West. 


Not  all  is  lost  to  that  one  who  still  nurses  within 
the  soul  the  desire  for  a  little  more  knowledge,  a 
little  more  beauty,  a  little  more  justice,  a  little  more 
love.  James  T.  Townsend. 
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THE  FIELD 

"771*  World  is  my  Ctuntry,  t»  d»  Good  is  my  Religian." 


INTERNATIONALISM  AMONG 
UNIVERSITIES. 


[The  World  Peace  Foundation  has  issued 
:ui  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  above  subject 
l)y  Mr.  Louis  P.  Locbner,  Secretary  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Students,  clearly 
indicating  the  present  and  possible  future  in- 
rtuence  of  student  exchange  and  the  fraterniz- 
ing of  student  bodies,  upon  the  Peace  Senti- 
jnent  of  the  world.  We  quote  in  part  from  his 
.Hfldress. — w.] 

Scholarship  is  in  its  very  nature  in- 
ternational. The  scientist,  the  linguist, 
the  technicist,  the  historian,  the  man  of 
letters, — each  is  dependent  upon  interna- 
tional co-operation  for  the  achievement 
of  the  highest  results  in  his  particular 
field  of  endeavor.  *  *  *  In  short,  it 
may  truly  be  said  of  the  scholar  that 
"every  factor  in  his  culture,  every  sci- 
ence which  he  knows,  has  been  built  up 
by  the  cumulative  services  of  men  in 
every  nation  in  the  successive  ages." 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  we  find 
an  ever-increasing  tendency  among  men 
of  science  and  of  letters  to  recognize 
this  mutual  interdependence  by  organiz- 
ing and  federating  internationally,  and, 
having  perfected  such  welding  together 
along  lines  of  common  interest,  to  co- 
Mperate  henceforth  upon  a  world  scale. 
F.ven  the  most  sanguine  of  workers  for 
international  co-operation  must  liave 
luen  pleasantly  surprised  when,  a  little 
M\  tr  a  year  ago,  the  Foundation  for  In- 
ternationalism at  The  Hague,  in  a  singu- 
larly interesting  volume  on  "Scientific 
Internationalism  —  Pure  '  Sciences  and 
Letters,"  acquainted  us  with  the  names, 
rifficers,  forms  of  organization,  and  brief 
historical  sketch  of  six  hundred  and 
fourteen  international  organizations  and 
institutions  in  the  scholastic  world,  all 
of  them  embracing  at  least  a  pair  of  na- 
tions, many  holding  jjeriodic  world  con- 
.gresses,  and  not  a  few  maintaining  an 
official  organ  of  their  own. 

.Ml  the  larger  colleges  and  universities 
i;i  the  United  States,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  total  number  of  such  institutions, 
maintain  courses  of  instruction  that 
stimulate  interest  in  international  rela- 
tions and  tend  to  develop  what  has  been 
happily  termed  "the  international  mind." 
*  *  *  They  contribute  directly  to  the 
formation  of  a  more  intelligent  public 
o|,inion  concerning  human  fraternity  and 


the  increasing  solidarity  and  unity  of  all 
social  interests.  They  therefore  help  to 
make  our  student  body  ripe,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  for  the  doctrine  that  inter- 
national disputes  must  and  can  be  settled 
by  pacific   rather  than  violent  means. 

A  mighty  international  force  among 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  world 
is  the  Christian  Students'  Federation 
( Federation  Universelle  des  fitudiants 
Chretiens).  The  American  leader  and 
General  Secretary  of  this  international 
organization,  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  is  a  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  the  international 
spirit. 

In  the  Federation,  now  comprising 
2,305  Associations  with  156,071  members, 
nineteen  different  local  federations  are 
included.  They  reach  into  every  con- 
tinent. The  biennial  conferences  of  the 
Federation  are  held  first  in  one  hemi- 
sphere and  then  in  the  other.  At  the 
1911  conference,  at  Constantinople,  twen- 
ty-eight countries  were  represented.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  a  parliament  of  the 
world,  and  every  member  of  this  Fed- 
eration cannot  help  realizing  that  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  a  vital  fact. 

The  growing  spirit  of  internationalisin 
among  men  of  learning  is  further  ad- 
vanced and  accentuated  by  the  system 
of  interchange  of  scholars,  which  is 
proving  its  lasting  merit  the  longer  it  is 
in  vogue.  The  Theodore  Roosevelt- 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  the  Harvard-Berlin 
exchange  professorships  have  so  iinmedi- 
ately  and  completely  justified  their  ex- 
istence that  similar  exchange  arrange- 
ments with  French,  Scandinavian,  Jap- 
anese and  South  American  scholars  have 
been  completed  in  rapid  succession.  * 
*  *  Parallel  with  this  exchange  pro 
fessorship  idea  have  been  evolved  vari- 
ous schemes  for  enabling  picked  stu- 
dents to  receive  part  of  their  collegiate 
training  in  a  foreign  country. 

Somewhat  different  in  scope  and,  I  be- 
lieve, more  broadening  in  their  influence 
than  even  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  are 
the  Traveling  Fellowships  for  Teachers 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
M.  Albert  Kahn,  of  Paris.  *  *  * 
The  beneficiaries  of  the  Kahn  Founda- 
tion pledge  themselves  in  the  course  of 
their  incumbency  of  a  traveling  fellow- 
ship to  visit  the  leading  countries  of  the 
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Orient  and  of  Europe,  and  by  personal 
observation  and  contact  to  learn  how 
other  peoples  and  races  are  living  and 
are  solving  their  problems. 

This  same  idea  of  education  by  travel 
underlies  the  scholarships  offered  by  the 
Association  for  the  International  Inter- 
change of  Students  between  North 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
whose  central  bureau  is  at  London. 

No  more  fitting  tribute  to  the  im- 
portance of  international  training  could 
have  been  paid  by  our  Chinese  sister  re- 
public than  her  decision  to  use  the  por- 
tion of  the  Boxer  indemnity  remitted 
by  our  government  for  sending  to  this 
country  annually  some  hundred  competi- 
tively selected  students.  *  *  *  Three 
of  the  closest  friends  of  my  undergrad- 
uate days  were  Chinese  students.  The 
first  is  now  assistant  director  of  the  gi- 
gantic railway  system  of  China;  the  sec- 
ond a  professor  of  political  science  in  a 
Chinese  provincial  college :  the  third  a 
press  correspondent  at  Shanghai  for 
eight  leading  American  newspapers  and 
for  the  Reuter  International  News 
Agency !  ♦  *  *  ^.g  these  students 
froin  many  lands  became  transfused 
with  the  spirit  of  internationalism  per- 
vading their  universities,  they  began  to 
organize  and  thereby  to  tnake  possible 
one  of  the  greatest  modern  factors  for 
peace, — the  International  Federation  of 
Students,  which  bears  as  its  motto  the 
two  Latin  words  "Corda  Fratres" 
(Brothers  in  Heart),  and  which  has  for 
its  principal  aim  that  of  "favoring  and 
protecting  the  idea  of  fraternity  and 
solidarity  among  students."  *  *  *  jj, 
September,  1911,  when  the  members  met 
in  their  Seventh  International  Congress, 
a  new  element  was  introduced,  which 
gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment and  put  it  on  a  world-wide  scale. 
This  element  was  the  presence  of  dele- 
gations from  the  Cosmopolitan  and  In- 
ternational Clubs  of  North  America  and 
Germany  and  of  the  "Liga  de  los  Es- 
tudiantes"  of  South  America,  and  the 
consequent  affiliation  of  the  bodies  which 
they  represented  with  the  Corda  Fra- 
tres movement.  *  *  *  j^^.  ^j^g  Corda 
Fratres  congress  at  Rome  in  1911,  then, 
we  find  these  three  forces  represented : 
the  consulates  or  chapters  of  Corda  Fra- 
tres, the  Cosmopolitan  and  International 
Clubs  of  North  America  and  Germany, 
and  the  League  of  Students  of  South 
America.  It  was  no  small  thing  to  mold 
these  three  movements — each  presenting 
a  somewhat  different  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, each  proud  of  its  history  and  re- 
sults— into  a  composite  whole  and  to 
provide  a  form  of  international  organi- 
zation so  flexible  as  to  enable  other 
movements  which  might  exist  in  other 
countries,  such  as  the  East  and  West 
Clubs  of  England,  to  become  affiliated. 
But  good  will  and  mutual  concession 
wrought  the  seeming  miracle. 

Thus  we  have  gone  a  great  way 
toward  uniting  the  students  in  an  all- 
embracing  world  federation.  We  of  the 
American  group  are  especially  hanpy 
that  the  Eighth  International  Congress, 
to  be  held  in  September,  1913,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, the  strongest  branch  in  our  As- 
sociation, is  to  act  as  host  during  the 
official  sessions. 

The  preparations  for  the  congress  are 
now  well  under  way.    Invitations  to  the 
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students  of  the  world  have  been  sent 
for  circulation  to  all  the  foreign  minis- 
tries, to  all  the  student  college  papers  of 
this  and  other  countries,  to  all  the  stu- 
dent associations  whose  names  could  be 
learned  by  the  Congress  Committee 
headed  by  Carlos  L.  Locsin  of  Cornell,  a 
Filipino  student  of  remarkable  organ- 
izing powers,  and  to  hundreds  of  indi- 
vidual students.  An  honorary  commit- 
tee headed  by  President  Wilson,  and 
comprising  such  names  as  that  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  Phil- 
ander P.  Claxton,  Director-General  John 
Barrett  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
Secretary  Benjamin  E.  Trueblood  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  Governor 
Sulzer  and  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York, 
Edwin  Ginn  of  Boston,  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
director  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation, 
Hamilton  Holt  of  The  Independent,  Dr. 
,\ndrew  1).  White,  and  the  presidents 
of  practically  all  colleges  and  universi- 
ties at  which  there  are  cosmopolitan 
clubs,  is  giving  its  moral  support  to  the 
congress.  The  Division  of  Intercourse 
and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion has  shown  its  interest  by  granting  a 
considerable  subvention  to  help  linance 
tile  congress ;  while  the  World  Peace 
Foundation  of  Boston  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  President  Nasmyth,  of  the  In- 
ternational Central  Committee,  to  spend 
most  of  his  term  of  office  in  Europe, 
where  he  is  rousing  the  student  bodies  of 
the  Old  World  to  the  importance  of  the 
coming  international  meeting. 


Though  the  official  sessions  are  to  be 
held  at  Ithaca,  it  is  planned  to  take  the 
foreign  visitors  to  a  number  of  places 
of  interest,  including  New  York  City, 
Albany,  Schenectady,  Niagara  Falls, 
Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge. 

1  sincerely  hope  that  the  universities 
of  this  country  will  appoint  delegates  to 
this  congress,  and  thereby  embrace  the 
splendid  opportunity  offered  of  encour- 
aging the  cause  of  international  good 
will  and  humanity.  Never  before  has 
an  opportunity  like  this  come  to  the  stu- 
dents of  this  country  to  show  their  in- 
ternational-mindedness.  Will  they  rise 
to  the  occasion  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  advance  a 
positive  suggestion  for  further  advanc- 
ing the  spirit  of  internationalism  in  the 
scholastic  world.  It  is  this  :  Should  not 
the  coming  world  congress  of  students 
be  utilized  for  calling  into  life  an  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Universities,  which 
shall  act  as  a  clearing  house,  as  a  central 
repository  for  information  affecting  the 
entire  scholastic  world.  *  *  *  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  would  serve,  as 
nothing  yet  devised,  to  unite  and  unify 
the  numerous  forces  now  at  work  in  the 
scholastic  world  for  hastening  the  day 
of  complete  world  organization.  The 
machinery  is  provided  in 'the  \4rganizd- 
tions  which  I  have  sketched.  Who  will 
furnish^the  motive  power? 


EUROPE'S  TEMPERATE 
RULERS. 


The  rulers  of  Europe,  who  formerly 
were  disposed  to  tip  the  flowing  bowl 
and  roister  a  bit,  occupy  a  seat  upon  the 
water  wagon  these  days  in  numbers.  Al- 
fonso XIII  of  Spain  and  his  mother. 
Queen  Christina,  who  administered  the 
government  of  his  kingdom  with  such 
wonderful  sagacity  throughout  the  six- 
teen years  of  his  minority,  are  both  to- 
tal abstainers.  So,  too,  is  Victor  Em- 
manuel 111  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Queen 
Wilhelmina  of  Holland,  and  her  mother, 
Queen  lunma,  the  two  queens  of  Sweden 
and  King  Gustavus  Adolphu.s,  Czar 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and  George  V 
of  Great  Britain.  The  emperors  of 
Austria,  Russia  and  Germany  are  not 
total  abstainers,  but  have  always  been 
extremely  abstemious  in  the  matter  of 
stimulants,  and  have  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  encourage  temperance 
among  their  subjects.  It  is  no  longer 
good  form  for  even  gentlemen  to  get 
drunk. — The  Advance. 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY 
Andover,  N.  H. 

A  school  for  boys  and  girls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracingr  air.  Central  heatingr  and 
liffhtingr  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantasrcs. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  Collegre  Preparatory. 
Agricultural,  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  $250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalosrue 
and  full  information  address 

FRANCIS  TRCADWAY  CLAYTON,  PRINCIPAL 


THE  ARYAN 

The  Hindu  Paper  of  Canada 

Publishad  at  630  Speed  Ayenue 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Send  your  sabscription  and  mite  ior 
advertising  rates  to 
S.  SINGH,  Managing  Editor. 


U  ENWOOD  FLORALCo. 

f  -  HENRY  HILMERS,  Prop. 

^\  one  Oakland  78.     1117  E.  47th  Street 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Plowers 


Tel.  Douglas  3882  Est.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 

Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 
3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue^ 
CHICAGO 


QREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  c^l  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

Telephone  Central  3739 

32  S.  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.    References  exchanged. 

Address 

''HICKORY  CREST" 

Seneca    -    -    South  Carolina 
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CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 

Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  in  the  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


FR^e  BOOKS 


By  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
"Heaven  and  Hell,"  624  pages; 
"Divine    Providence,"    605  pages; 
"Four  Leading  Doctrines,"  593  pages; 
"  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  598  pages. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage,  6  cents  per  book  or  24 
cents  for  the  set. 

The  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society 
3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Subscription  Price  of 
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A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POPF 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood .  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  '  'working 
woman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterrie'.s 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  otit 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  on  the 
center-table  of  the  rich . 

With  portraits,  12ino.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 

F.  G.  BROWNE  &  CO. 

Publishers,  Chicago 


THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 


A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  of 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  12>^x8>^  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Up  to  July  14,  twenty-one  nations  had 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  Bryan-Wil- 
son peace  proposal.  These  are  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Brazil,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Peru,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Netherlands,  Japan,  Germany,  Bolivia, 
Argentine,  China,  Dominican  Republic, 
Hayti,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium  and 
Denmark. — Exchange. 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  s  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


40  Miles.  See  Chicago  Parks  and  Boulevards 

SIX  PASSENGERS  FOR  $10.00 

High-Class  Touring  Cars 

ACrrOMOBILES  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE  — — ^ 

DooZ-s-ls     OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

Autonutic  79-806  826  EAST  39th  STREET 
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Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 

We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  will  be  ilad 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containini^  recipes 
upon  request 

MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :•:  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 

Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
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Removal  Notice 

FORCED  TO  MOVE 


The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  3L 

Telephone,  Central  480 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY,  Manager 


Prompt  Service      -      Best  Workmanship 

4<332  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 
PHONE  DREXEL  1435 


O.  Huppcnbauer  G.  A.  Gunggoll  P.  J.  Hiaelmaa 

EXPERT  REPAIRS,  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPUES 


Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincenne*  A^e. 


PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTRICS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  greaae  from  gasoline  in  this  parage. 


ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE 


A  weaver  standing  at  his  loom  one  day, 
Wrought  with  uncertain  hand  some  strange  design. 
A  tangled  mesh  it  seemed,  line  blurring  line, 

Unsuited  contrasts — warp  and  woof  astray — 
*  Sometimes  he  paused  and  pushed  his  work  away. 

"The  task  is  hopeless,"  said  he,  and  he  sighed. 
But  patiently  resumed;  and  one  by  one 
The  broken  threads  were  mended. 

When'  twas  done 

He  turned  the  frame,  and  lo!  upon  that  side 

A  radiant  light  his  startled  eyes  did  greet. 
What  seemed  confusion  had  been  hidden  law, 
And  the  designer's  dream  at  last  he  saw 

Resulting,  lovely,  perfect  and  complete. 

Like  that  old  weaver,  troubled,  faint  with  fears. 
We  weave  the  fabric  which  we  call  our  life. 

And  our  ignoring  fingers  through  the  years 

Hold  most  incongruous  threads — hard-knotted  strife, 

Broken  ambition  and  entangled  love. 

Faint  hope,  contrasting  with  intense  despair. 
Dark  hues  of  sorrow — all  these  are  there. 

But  when  the  day  shall  dawn  on  heights  above. 
Some  gracious  light  upon  our  work  may  shine. 
Revealing  clearly  how  the  Master's  hand 
Guided  harmonious  each  discordant  strand. 
And  from  the  human  fashioned  the  divine. 

— Unidentified. 

The  Indian  Messenger. 
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WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  POMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 
Main  Office  and  Storage  Yard*: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
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M  Ice  Cream 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 


PRINTING 
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requiring  FIrst-Class  Printing  and 
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Milwaukee  -  Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 
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Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 


A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whetlier 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 


RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 

Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  taction  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 
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SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
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GOOD  SPEECH 


Think  not,  because  thine  inmost  heart  means  well, 
Thou  hast  the  freedom  of  rude  speech:  sweet  words 
Are  like  the  voices  of  returning  birds 
Filling  the  soul  with  summer,  or  a  bell 
That  calls  the  weary  and  the  sick  to  prayer. 
Even  as  thy  thought,  so  let  thy  speech  be  fair. 

— Archibald  Lampnian. 


The  placing  of  homeless  babies  in  babyless  homes 
is  said  to  be  the  avocation  of  Judd  Mortimer  Lewis, 
a  staff  poet  of  the  Houston  Post.  The  Literary  Digest 
says:  "Mr.  Lewis  writes  a  column  of  verse  and  jokes 
every  day,  but  he  finds  time  to  place  many  homeless 
babies  in  babyless  homes."  During  the  six  years  he 
has  been  running  his  'Baby  Bureau,'  without  any  child 
placing  society  back  of  him,  he  has  placed  two  score 
babies  in  sure  enough  homes.  The  whole  story  as  told 
in  the  issue  of  July  19  is  worth  reading. 


The  repaired  statue  of  St.  Mark  made  long  ago  of 
copper  sheets  has  now  been  restored  to  its  place  on 
the  summit  of  the  rebuilt  Campanile  in  Venice,  and 
it  has  ball-bearing  mountings  so  that  it  will  swing 
more  readily  to  the  winds.  This  is  an  idea  for  our 
ecclesiastics.  Let  us  give  our  haloed  saints  ball-bear- 
ings and  thus  bring  the  reverences  of  the  past  down 
to  date.  We  want  a  Christianity  of  improved  con- 
struction and  a  Christian  Church  with  ball-bearing 
mechanism. 


The  age  of  heroism  is  not  passed,  the  heroes  are 
not  all  dead,  and  the  field  of  Mars  is  not  the  only,  or, 
the  best  place  to  develop  courage.  Collier's  for  July 
19  gives  the  thrilling  story  of  George  Crell  under  the 
title  of  "The  Fortunes  of  Citizen  Crell,"  by  Peter 
Clark  MacFarlane.  Crell  is  a  young  newspaper  man, 
a  gentle  but  valiant  patriot,  born  in  Missouri,  with  a 
radiant  face  that  suggests  a  masculine  Jean  d'Arc. 
He  has  climbed  upon  the  ladder  of  journalism  into 
the  conspicuous  leadership  that  makes  Denver  a  city' 
to  reckon  with.  A  little  more  time  to  make  the  story 
known  and  Denver  will  be  notable  for  being  the  home 
of  two  national  characters.  Two  men  who  have  led 
the  way  out  of  municipal  degradation  and  political 
unrighteousness  on  to  high  lands  of  justice  and  integ- 
"ty>— Judge  Lindsay  and  Commissioner  Crell.  Let 
their  stories  be  told  and  their  tribe  will  surely  increase. 


It  is  said  that  the  number  of  people  who  went  to 
see  the  moving  pictures  in  Baltimore  in  six  weeks, 
equalled  its  total  population.  This  is  either  a  compli- 
ment to  the  moving  pictures  or  a  reflection  upon  the 
population.  Which  ?  The  moving  picture  has  come  to 
stay.  As  it  is  one  of  the  high  triumphs  of  applied 
science,  it  should  be  leveled  up  so  that  it  may  ennoble 
the  minds  it  so  successfully  entertains.  How  to  se- 
cure this,  represents  perhaps  the  most  perplexing 
problem  presented  to  the  pedagogue  and  the  preacher 
of  today. 


The  Evening  Post  of  New  York  has  a  column 
study  of  the  "New  Laureate,"  in  which  it  seems 
reasonably  satisfied  over  the  appointment  of  Robert 
Bridges.  The  quoted  lines  would  seem  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Bridges  is  a  lyric  poet,  showing  in 
this  capacity  the  natural  instinct  and  finish  of  a 
Jacobean  (whatever  that  may  mean).  But  the  edito- 
rial closes  with  this  painful  perplexity: 

It  may  be  wondered  whether  Mr.  Asquith  got  a  penny's 
worth  of  pleasure  from  appointing  one  who  in  these  days 
has  dared  to  write,  even  in  a  triolet: 

All  women  born  are  so  perverse 

No  man  need  boast  their  love  possessing. 


Mark  Sullivan,  in  his  comments  on  Congress,  in 

Collier's,  says : 

There  is  today  in  Washington,  with  President  Wilson 
in  the  White  House  and  the  Democratic  party  in  control 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House,  such  a  condition  as  re- 
formers for  many  years  have  dreamed  of  and  fought  for. 
The  progressive  element  is  completely  and  securely  in  the 
saddle.  The  Democrats  may  make  mistakes  of  judgment; 
they  make  take  action  along  the  lines  of  principles  which 
are  fundamentally  ill  adapted  to  progress.  When  they 
come  to  dealing  with  the  regulation  of  business  they 
probably  will  make  this  sort  of  mistake,  for  they  will  be 
pioneering  in  a  new  field.  Also,  here  and  there  in  the 
Democratic  regime  are  spots  of  decidedly  low  efficiency. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  Washington  which  corresponds 
with  the  situation  when  Uncle  Joe  was  in  power  and  Jim 
Watson  was  his  right  hand.  The  cleaning  out  that  re- 
formers dreamed  of  is  complete. 


The  story  of  the  great  engineering  triumph  in  har- 
nessing the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  To  understand  the  mechanical  triumph  in- 
volves a  liberal  education  in  engineering.  It  is  at  the 
present  time  the  boast  of  the  builders  that  it  was 
achieved  by  a  private  syndicate  and  not  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  this  is  to  be  spoken  of  in  humilia- 
tion and  not  in  pride.  St.  Louis,  a  hundred  and  forty- 
three  miles  away,  has  a  contract  for  sixty  thousand 
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horse-power  for  ninety-nine  years  to  come.  All  this  is 
to  be  wrought  by  the  ever  flowing  river  without  which 
the  engineering  skill  of  the  men  would  be  useless. 
Is  the  river  to  flow  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  rather 
than  for  the  benefit  of  any  syndicate  of  capitalists, 
however  skillfully  administered?  This  is  the  funda- 
mental economic  question  of  today.  The  future  will 
demand  an  answer. 


Dr.  Seaman,  who  has  been  commenting  upon  the 
Japanese  army  sanitation,  as  reported  in  the  Literary 
Digest  for  July  19,  says :  "The  Japanese  were  the  first 
to  recognize  the  true  value  of  the  medical  officer  in 
times  of  war."  He  says  that  "In  her  record-breaking 
campaign  with  Russia  this  medical  officer  was  given 
an  auxiliary  force  of  more  than  44,000  men,  known 
as  'sanitary  soldiers' — an  absolutely  unknown  factor 
in  our  American  army."  Perhaps,  after  all,  what  we 
have  most  to  fear  in  Japan,  in  case  of  war,  is  her 
superior  science  and  her  more  eff^ective  administra- 
tion. Against  this  unfair  advantage  more  battleships 
count  but  little.  Better  send  our  American  boys  to 
Japanese  schools,  or,  if  we  must  preserve  a  military 
attitude,  import  a  few  Japanese  professors  for  West 
Point  and  Annapolis. 


We  believe  that  the  first  woman  regularly  admitted 
into  the  Police  Force  of  Chicago  was  one  appointed 
to  serve  this  season  at  the  Thirty-ninth  Street  Bath- 
ing Beach.  She  was  unofficially  introduced  to  a  certain 
portion  of  her  young  constituency,  at  the  opening  of 
the  season,  at  one  of  the  social  dances  given  the  boys 
and  girls  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre.  One  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer.  One  woman  on  the  Police 
Force  may  prove  but  little  whether  she  be  a  success 
or  a  failure,  but  the  advent  of  the  sex  into  the  Police 
Force  is  a  prophetic  movement  of  much  significance. 
It  means  the  slow  supplanting  of  force  by  love,  of 
brawn  by  brain,  of  rude  handling  by  gentle  persuasion. 
Don't  laugh,  gentlemen,  it  is  coming!  Don't  sneer 
skeptics,  it  is  reason !  Quit  mouthing  your  empty 
phrases  and  proceed  to  apply  the  gospel  you  preach, 
and  to  practice  the  piety  you  profess.  It  will  work, 
sure  enough,  if  you  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Don't  wait  for 
"kingdom  come"  before  you  begin  to  work  for  the 
kingdom. 


Seldom  has  the  camera  achieved  more  graphic  re- 
sults than  in  its  service  as  a  reporter  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Peace  Reunion.  The  auditorium  with  its  capac- 
ity for  fifteen  thousand  listeners,  the  tented  city  with 
its  accommodations  for  fifty  thousand  or  more,  and 
the  poems  in  black  and  white  of  the  veterans  gath- 
ered round  the  Camp  Fires,  are  present-day  triumphs 
which  suggest  pictures  not  yet  within  the  reach  of  the 
camera, — pictures  of  the  better  time  to  come,  pictures 


of  the  unborn  great-great-grandchildren  to  whom  the 
relics  of  Gettysburg,  the  cannon  and  the  bayonet,  will 
be  inexplicable  curiosities,  as  hard  to  understand  and 
as  difficult  to  realize  as  are  now  the  instruments  of 
torture  used  in  the  Inquisition, — the  thumb-screw,  the 
rack  and  the  "Iron  Maiden."  The  reunion  at  Gettys- 
burg ought  to  hasten  the  death  of  militarism  and  all 
the  pomp  and  glory  connected  therewith.  The  Boys 
in  Blue  and  Gray  were  valiant  fifty  years  ago,  but 
their  greatest  achievement  is  found  in  their  triumph 
over  prejudice  and  hate,  their  ability  to  forgive  and 
forget  since  "the  cruel  war  is  over." 


A  Peace  Program 

We  are  asked  to  state  what  the  "peace  people" 
would  do  if  they  could.  We  answer: 

1.  They  would  stop  building  more' battleships.  Not 
foolishly,  blindly,  or  defiantly,  but  they  would  have 
the  most  civilized  and  favored  nation  declare  its  in- 
tention to  stop,  and  to  ask  the  associate  powers  of 
the  world  to  join  with  it  in  a  Hmitation  of  armament 
based  on  the  ejjisting  status. 

2.  They  would  have  the  most  civilized  and  favored 
of  nations  declare  its  intention  to  gradually  reduce  its 
army  and  navy  budget, — systematically,  according  to 
a  proposed  ratio,  and  ask  the  associate  powers  of 
the  world  to  join  in  such  a  reduction  of  armament. 

3.  They  would  have  the  most  civilized  and  favored 
of  nations  propose  to  associate  powers  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  international  navy  police,  to  consist  of  a 
fleet  or  fleets  of  battleships,  contributed  according  to 
an  agreed  ratio,  based  upon  the  relative  strength  of 
the  nations,  to  be  under  the  control  of  an  Interna- 
tional Naval  Commission,  to  be  used  whenever  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  to  inter- 
fere upon  occasion  between  the  belligerent  parties 
who  yield  to  the  barbaric  impulse  to  fight  when  they 
ought  to  be  governed  by  law  and  their  grievance  be 
duly  adjudged  by  legal  methods. 

4.  Having  established  this  international  police  force 
for  the  high  seas,  the  peace  men  would  have  the  most 
civilized  and  favored  of  nations  propose  a  commission 
for  the  consideration  of  an  international  land  force,  to 
be  used  in  the  same  way  and  to  be  available  under 
proper  conditions  and  within  certain  rulings  for  the 
suppression  of  internal  rebellion,  when  asked  for  by 
any  government  belonging  to  the  compact. 

5.  Paralleling  this  movemenl;  the  peace  men  would 
perfect  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the 
Hague,  the  most  civilized  and  favored  of  nations  to 
seek  a  compact  with  all  the  associate  powers  agreeing 
to  submit  all  questions  of  dispute,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  diplomacy  of  the  parties  concerned,  to  the  final 
arbitration  of  this  International  Supreme  Court.  And 
the  peace  men  would  have  this  same  most  civilized 
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and  favored  of  the  nations  invite,  and  use  all  of  its 
influence  and  skill  in  persuading,  all  other  nations  to 
enter  into  a  similar  compact. 

6.  This  pact  would  be  urged  and  fostered  by  a 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  most  civilized  and  fa- 
vored of  nations  in  the  world,  that  there  can  be 
no  questions  of  "honor"  or  "vital  interest"  beyond 
the  scope  of  such  a  settlement.  That  while  absolute 
justice  is  not  for  fallible  men,  there  is  no  other  method 
that  would  approach  as  nearly  to  absolute  justice, 
and  they  would  further  declare  that  the  least  effective 
of  all  methods  to  secure  justice  is  the  brutal  appeal 
to  arms,  which  always  slaughters  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty  and  visits  the  highest  penalty  upon  the 
unoffending  and  the  defenseless. 

7.  Having  accomplished  this,  the  peace  men  would 
have  the  most  civilized  and  favored  of  nations  de- 
clare to  the  world  that  it  was  going  to  dismantle  its 
fortresses  and  disband  its  army  except  that  portion 
of  it  necessary  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  Inter- 
national Navy  and  Army,  and  such  forces  as  might 
be  necessary  to  enforce  law  and  order  within  its  own 
boundaries. 

8.  The  peace  men  would  have  the  most  civilized 
and  favored  of  nations  proceed  aggressively  to  invest 
such  moneys  as  are  saved  in  this  movement  towards 
disarmament  in  the  building  of  better  roads,  the  main- 
taining of  better  schools,  and  the  furtherance  of  that 
better  understanding  between  nations  that  will  surely 
come  from  the  recognition  of  a  community  and  not 
an  antagonism  of  interests  between  the  powers  of 
the  world. 

9.  The  peace  men  would  ask  the  most  civilized 
and  favored  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  lead  in  a 
movement  towards  perfecting  the  Hague  Conference 
into  an  International  Parliament,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals  of  five  or  ten  years,  with  duly  accredited 
delegates,  to  perfect  a  world  union  for  mutual  en- 
couragement, protection  and  development.  Looking 
eventually  towards  formulating  the  terms  of  an  inter- 
national exchange  of  citizenship,  making  easy  by 
international  regulations  the  transference  of  alle- 
giance on  the  part  of  a  standardized  citizen  from  one 
nation  to  the  other. 

10.  Lastly,  the  "peace  men"  are  taking  the  next 
Hague  Conference  very  seriously  and  are  hoping  for 
very  definite  enactments  along  these  lines:  (a)  The 
neutralization  of  the  Panama  Canal  (like  the  Suez 
Canal),  the  great  waterways  of  the  world,  and  the 
lesser  powers  (as  Switzerland  and  other  powers  are 
now  permitted  to  gcow  to  their  highest  efficiency  un- 
molested, (b)  Rendering  all  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  in  times  of  war  immune,  as  it  now  is  held 
sacred  on  land,  (c)  Making  the  lending  of  money  to 
warring  nations  by  outside  parties,  either  individuals, 
corporations  or  nations,  to  be  declared  a  violation  of 


neutrality  as  the  furnishing  of  firearms  and  other 
munitions  of  war  are  now  considered. 

The  peace  men  hold  that  this  is  no  "wild  dream" 
program.  It  indicates  not  disordered  but  educated 
minds.  Some  such  program  as  this  is  not  the  product 
of  "fanatics,"  "cranks"  or  "impractical  reformers," 
but  rather  the  logical  necessity  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  the  line  of  march  upon  which  humanity 
is  traveling  and  greater  progress  in  this  direction  has 
already  been  made  than  an  unenlightened  public, 
party-blind  selfish  politicians  and  race-limited  and 
creed-bound  citizenship  can  understand. 

Germany's  Contribution  to  the  United 
States 

Just  after  the  American  republic  had  been  lavmched, 
Immanuel  Kant,  the  greatest  of  German  and  of  mod- 
ern philosophers,  published  his  famous  tractate  on 
"Eternal  Peace."  It  was  in  some  respects  th.e  most 
remarkable  prophecy  and  program  ever  made  of  an 
organized  and  peaceful  world.  It  was  published  in 
1795,  during  Washington's  administration,  during  the 
French  revolution,  and  a  few  years  after  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  in  whose  success  Kant  had  taken  such 
great  satisfaction,  and  with  the  inspiring  principles  of 
which  he  was  in  such  profound  sympathy.  In  his  great 
tractate  he  boldly  identified  the  cause  of  peace  with  th.e 
cause  of  self-government,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  he  had  the  new  American  republic  in  mind  when 
he  wrote : 

If  happy  circumstances  bring  it  about  that  a  powerful  and 
enlightened  people  form  themselves  into  a  republic — which  by 
its  very  nature  must  be  disposed  in  favor  of  perpetual  peace 
• — this  will  furnish  a  center  of  federative  union  for  other  states 
to  attach  themselves  to,  and  thus  to  secure  the  conditions  of 
liberty  among  all  states,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  right  of 
nations,  and  such  a  union  would  extend  wider  and  wider  in 
the  course  of  time  by  the  addition  of  further  connections  of 
this  kind. 

As  he  believed  that  the  primary  condition  of  uni- 
versal peace  must  be  predominant  self-government  in 
the  world,  so  he  believed  that  the  course  toward  it 
must  be  the  course  of  political  publicity — and  he  in- 
veighed against  secret  treaties  as  sharply  as  the  peace 
party  in  France,  with  so  much  reason,  has  been  in- 
veighing against  them  the  present  year. 

Immanuel  Kant  was  not  the  only  illustrious  German 
whose  sympathies  were  with  us  in  the  revolution.  The 
admiration  of  Frederick  for  Washington  is  well 
known.  Hessians  were  hired  to  fight  us — that  was  the 
day  of  mercenary  soldiers— but  Steuben  and  DeKalb 
came  voluntarily  to  help  us,  and  their  service  was  con- 
spicuous. If  self-government  must  come  before  peace 
comes  on  a  large  scale,  then  it  was  fitting  that  the 
American  sent  to  Berlin  to  represent  us  in  1911  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Steuben  statue  there  should  have  been 
Richard  Bartholdt,  the  champion  of  peace,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

While  we  remember  the  Germans  whose  sympathies 
and  whose  hands  were  with  us  in  our  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, we  do  not  forget  that  our  very  map  is 
dotted  all  over  with  towns  whose  very  names — Chat- 
ham, Pittsfield,  Foxboro,  Conway,  Grafton,  Wilkes, 
Barre — are  memorials  of  the  great  Englishmen  who 
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were  with  us  also,  fighting  as  valiantly  for  us  in  Par- 
liament as  our  fathers  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Tren- 
ton. 

The  German  element  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution  was  already  large,  and  it  has 
gone  on  becoming  larger  and  larger,  and  has  long  been 
the  second  element  in  our  population.  If  Prof.  Faust's 
analysis  is  right  ("The  German  Element  in  the  United 
States,"  ii.,  27),  of  our  total  white  population  in  1900 
of  67,000,000,  there  were  20,000,000  of  English  blood, 
18,000,000  of  German  blood,  14,000,000  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  blood,  with  the  balance  of  other  national  stocks ; 
and,  while  the  numbers  were  greater  in  the  last  census, 
the  relations  of  those  of  English  and  German  descent 
probably  did  not  greatly  vary.  It  is  a  surprise  to  many 
to  know  that  the  nunii^er  of  Americans  whose  roots 
are  in  the  mother  country  is  not  nuich,  greater  than 
those  whose  roots  are  in  the  fatherland.  There  are 
states  like  Wisconsin,  two-thirds  of  whose  people  are 
of  German  blood,  and  great  cities  like  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago,  more  German  than  English.  New 
York  itself  is  the  fifth  Germany  city  in  the  world. 
Three-fifths  of  our  total  white  population,  and  these 
the  determining  factor,  are  English  and  German.  The 
United  States  is  essentially  a  Teutonic  nation. 

The  services  of  German-Americans  in  our  civil  war, 
in  our  politics,  our  literature,  our  journalism,  our  mu- 
sic, our  education,  in  every  field  of  our  American  life, 
have  been  so  conspicuous  that  it  is  almost  invidious  to 
single  out  any  German  name  for  praise.  Two  eminent 
names  have  just  been  emphasized  anew  for  us  by  im- 
pressive commemorations.  In  April,  Senator  Root  de- 
voted his  presidential  address  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  our  American  Society  of  International  Law  to  re- 
calling the  signal  international  services  of  Francis  Lie- 
ber,  whose  famous  code  of  regulations  of  war,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  our  government  during  the 
civil  war,  had  been  promulgated  on  the  April  day  in 
1863,  just  50  years  before  Senator  Root's  commemora- 
tive address.  That  humane  and  almost  revolutionary 
code  was,  in  its  field,  epoch-marking ;  and  so  complete 
was  it  that  when,  a  generation  later,  the  first  Hague 
conference  approached  the  subject,  the  enlightened 
laws  of  war  which  it  adopted  were  little  more  than  a 
repetition  and  indorsement  of  Lieber's  memorable  code. 
In  his  student  days  in  Berlin,  Lieber  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  for  his  poems  of  freedom ;  he  had  gone,  as 
Byron  went,  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  it 
was  for  liberty  that  he  came  to  America,  beginning  in 
Boston  the  illustrious  career  which  was  also  identified 
with  South  Carolina  College  and  with  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  New  York,  .at  which,  last  place  he  prepared  his 
famous  "Code  of  War  for  the  Government  and  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field." 

In  May,  on  Morningside  Heights,  New  York,  at  the 
very  time  that  New  York  was  welcoming  the  British 
delegation  on  the  commemoration  of  the  century  of 
peace,  and  within  speaking  distance  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, so  memorably  identified  with  Lieber's  Code, 
there  was  dedicated  a  statue  of  Carl  Schurz,  who,  like 
Lieber,  paying  in  a  German  prison  in  his  youth  the 
penalty  of  his  love  of  liberty,  came  like  him  to  the 
United  States  for  liberty  and  for  that  great  career  as 
scholar,  journalist,  soldier  and  statesman,  which  be- 
longs among  the  proud  possessions  of  our  last  genera- 
tion. He  stood  for  the  highest  ideals  in  our  public  life. 
"The  stars  are  what  we  must  sail  by,"  was  his  answer 


to  him  who  asked  why  he  would  strive  for  ideals  that 
were  distant  as  the  stars.  He  loved  liberty  and  he 
loved  mankind,  and  to  both  devotions  the  Morningside 
memorial  pays  tribute  together.  Stirred  always  by  the 
highest  in  German  idealism,  his  definition  of  American 
citizenship  was  the  highest;  and  he  felt  the  cardinal 
duty  of  his  adopted  country  to  be  the  leadership  of  the 
nations  away  from  the  hoary  old  war  system  to  inter- 
national justice  and  peace.  At  the  great  International 
Arbitration  Conference  at  Washington  in  1896,  his  was 
the  most  eloquent  and  impressive  word.    He  said : 

As  an  American  citizen  I  cannot  contemplate  this  noble 
peace  mission  of  my  country  without  a  thrill  of  pride;  and 
I  must  confess  that  it  touches  me  like  an  attack  upon  the  dig- 
nity of  this  republic  when  I  hear  Americans  repudiate  that 
peace  mission  upon  the  ground  of  supposed  interests  of  the 
United  States,  requiring  for  their  protection  or  furtherance 
preparation  for  warlike  action  and  the  incitement  of  a  fight- 
ing spirit  among  our  people. 

The  obligations  of  our  own  higher  scholarship  to  the 
universities  of  Germany  have  been  incalculable.  The 
first  American  who  visited  a  German  university  was 
Benjamin  Franklin,  by  interesting  coincidence,  pre- 
cisely he  among  the  founders  of  the  republic,  whose  im- 
peachments of  the  war  system  were  most  constant  and 
emphatic.  It  was  in  1766  that  Franklin  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Science  of  Goettingen, 
then  but  a  generation  old  as  a  university,  and  it  was 
to  Goettingen  that  th.e  first  illustrious  group  of  Amer- 
ican students  went  half  a  century  later,  the  advance 
guard  of  the  great  army  of  American  students,  num- 
bering thousands,  who  have  been  to  Goettingen,  Leip- 
sic  and  IScrlin  and  the  other  seats  of  German  learn- 
ing during  the  century  which  followed.  Edward  Ev- 
erett, George  Ticknor,  George  Bancroft  and  Joseph 
Cogswell  constituted  the  distinguished  pioneer  Ameri- 
can group  at  Goettingen,  the  first  two  going  in  1815; 
and  Bancroft  was  the  first  American  to  take  a  Ger- 
man university  degree.  By  eloquent  coincidence  it 
was  this  first  American  graduate  of  a  German  univer- 
sity who  became  half  a  century  later  the  first  Amer- 
ican ambassador  to  the  new  German  empire.  There 
have  been  years  in  the  last  century  when  in  all  the 
Genuan  universities  together  there  have  been  at  once 
nearly  1,000  American  students,  nearly  500  in  Berlin 
alone ;  and  the  thousands  of  American  scholars  now 
occupying  teaching  posts  in  our  higher  schools  and 
universities,  whose  culture  and  training  were  so  largely 
gained  in  Germany,  and  who  love  the  German  people, 
are  a  potent  pledge,  added  to  our  great  German  pop- 
ulation, that  between  these  two  great  nations  at  least 
there  shall  always  be  good  understanding  and  good 
will. 

In  the  present  noteworthy  international  movement 
among  the  students  of  the  world,  which  movement  has 
created  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  in  30  of  our  Ameri- 
can universities  and  multitudes  of  similar  organizations 
in  other  lands,  it  is  a  significant  and  grateful  fact  that 
the  new  International  Clubs  in  many  of  the  German 
universities  were  the  result  of  American  initiative ;  and 
few  things  are  doing  more  to  promote  fraternity  and 
mutual  respect  in  the  world  of  scholars  than  the  ex- 
change professorships  established  by  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Out  of  this  movement  -has  grown  the 
Amerika-Institut  at  Berlin,  that  splendid  library  plac- 
ing at  the  service  of  German  scholars  and  students  all 
that  throws  best  light  upon  the  life,  history  and  institu- 
tions of  the  L^nited  States.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
there  were  just  such  a  German  Institute  in  New  York, 
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and  especially  one  in  London.  Wh.at  England  chiefly 
needs  today  is  that  close  familiarity  with-  Germany 
which  exists  between  German  and  American  scholars. 
From  the  Scotch  universities  many  students  have  gone 
in  the  last  half  century  to  perfect  their  training  in  Ger- 
many, but  from  the  English  universities  but  few  have 
gone — and  the  neglect  has  been  at  cost.  I  was  present 
in  1909  at  the  fifth  centennial  of  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  my  own  German  university,  and  to  a  group  of 
Scotch  professors  who  had  also  studied  there,  I  la- 
mented the  mischievous  misunderstanding  of  Germany 
at  the  time  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  resulting  strain. 
"Do  not  say  Britain,"  they  exclaimed ;  "say  England. 
There  is  no  thoughtful  man  north  of  the  Tweed  who 
shares  the  feeling.  We  Scotchmen  count  it  simply  a 
fit  of  the  English  sillies."  The  word  threw  light  at 
once  upon  the  geography  and  one  considerable  ground 
of  the  periodical  panic  in  the  United  Kingdom  about 
a  German  "invasion." 

I  wish  that  at  this  approaching  centennial  of  the 
beginning  of  the  great  procession  of  American  stu- 
dents to  Germany  there  might  be  founded  at  Berlin  a 
practical  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  German-American 
house,  to  meet  the  social  and  intellectual  needs  of  the 
now  great  American  body  in  the  German  capital,  to  be- 
come a  rallying  point  for  Germans  and  Americans,  to 
become  a  center  of  international  enlightenment,  to 
contain  the  necessary  library  and  conference  rooms, 
bearing  the  names  of  Bancroft,  Everett  and  the  illustri- 
ous pioneers,  and  especially  a  hall  bearing  the  name 
of  Immanuel  Kant.  The  building  should  be  called  the 
Andrew  D.  White  Memorial,  in  honor  of  the  great 
scholar,  now  our  international  Nestor,  who  has  through 
the  long  years  done  so  much  for  German-American 
friendship,  who  rendered  America  and  the  world  such 
conspicuous  service  as  our  ambassador  to  Berlin,  and 
who  went  from  that  high  post  for  the  time  to  lead  our 
American  delegation  at  the  first  Hague  conference. 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 


GRADATIM 


I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandlj'  true, 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view*. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  'neath  our  feet; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain ; 

By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain. 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  pray. 

And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on  wings 

Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  things 
While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 

Wings  for  angels,  but  feet  for  men ! 

We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way — 
We  may  hope,  and  resolve,  and  aspire,  and  pray; 

But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls; 
But  the  dreams  depart,  and  the  vision  falls. 

And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

— John  Gilbert  Holland. 


Religious  Freedom 


While  Unitarians  stand  for  what  they  believe  to  be 
great  fundamental  truths,  such  as  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  the  leadership  of  Jesus,  the  innate  and  inde- 
structible nobleness  of  human  nature,  and  that  good- 
ness is  salvation,  they  also  stand  for  complete  re- 
ligious freedom,  for  the  fullest  liberty  of  thought. 

Now  I  maintain  that  this  attestation  should  not  be 
merely  verbal,  but  that  we  should  heroically  make  it 
our  common  attitude.  In  other  words  all  persons 
should  be  allowed  the  possession  of  their  sincere  views, 
and  for  holding  them  we  should  not  withdraw  our 
communion,  sympathy  or  respect.  They  should  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  we  should 
approach  the  study  of  their  ideas  with  the  same 
"sweet  reasonableness"  which  we  ask  for  our  own 
beliefs. 

But  suppose  there  are  those  who  believe  the  Bible, 
despite  its  marvelous  spirituality,  poetry,  philosophy, 
literature,  is,  with  its  indecencies,  cruelties  and  super- 
stitions, an  entirely  human  book.  Who  believe  that  Je- 
sus was  a  sublime  historic  figure,  and  one  of  the  great 
human  ideals,  and  that  if  he  were  divine,  he  was  divine 
only  as  all  human  beings  are  divine?  Others  again 
who  believe  the  idea  of  immortality  is  only  a  dream, 
and  personally  have  no  desire  for  future  existence. 
Who  believe  that  the  conception  of  God  raises  more 
problems  than  it  solves ;  who  are  pantheists  like  Shel- 
ley, agnostics  like  Huxley,  scornful  satirists  like  Swin- 
burne, sturdy  haters  of  Christianity  like  Nietzsche. 
And  some  who  believe  in  the  religion  of  Science  ;  that  it 
opens  for  them  the  temple  of  Beauty ;  that  it  gives  a 
true  peace,  divine  significance,  not  to  a  future  heaven, 
but  a  heaven  here  upon  the  earth ;  that  it  gives  an 
Atonement  not  fanciful  and  supernatural,  but  one 
through  which,  by  our  own  efforts,  we  can  save  our- 
selves from  sin  and  shame,  and  that  it  shows  how 
there  arose  from  the  primal  chaotic  ocean,  from  cell 
and  fish  and  serpent,  from  the  monstrous,  grotesque 
beasts  of  the  jungles,  through  ages  of  evolution,  this 
dreaming,  yearning,  learning,  loving,  thinking,  sin- 
ning, repenting  Man.  Suppose  they  thus  believe, 
should  we  look  at  them  askance,  or  approach  them 
with  a  feeling  of  superiority? 

Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer  in  the  North  American  Review 
says  that  men  with  such  views  are  dangerous  to  mo- 
rality; that  morality,  the  family  life,  order  and  author- 
ity depend  upon  a  profession  of  faith  in  Deity  and 
adherence  to  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  Church.  And 
she  thinks  that  schools  where  religion  is  not  taught  are 
a  menace  to  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  H. 
Fielding  Hall,  who  is  a  keen  observer,  says  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  that  all  schools  must  be  secular,  "for 
religion  of  all  kinds  is  apt  to  dull  the  intelligence." 
I  think  Mrs.  Storer  is  right  when  she  says  that  "mo- 
rality depends  on  religion,"  but  she  forgets  that  mo- 
rality also  depends  on  thought,  the  freest  thought; 
that  unless  there  is  a  high  intellectual  level,  there  can- 
not be  a  high  moral  level.  My  friend.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Dole,  in  his  noble  plea  for  "Church  Union"  in  the 
Christian  Register,  says  that  all  persons  can  unite, 
evangelical  Christians  and  those  of  no  religious  pro- 
fession, "if  they  seek  to  do  righteousness,  if  they  wish 
to  know  the  truth,  and  share  a  deep  sentiment  for 
human  welfare  and  progress." 

James  G.  Townsend. 
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Can  University  Students  Be  Interested  in 
Religion?    If  so,  what  kind? 

There  is  a  somewhat  widespread  impression  abroad 
that  university  students  are  a  peculiarly  difficult  class 
to  reach  with  religious  influences.  In  a  sense  the 
impression  is  well  founded :  they  are  difficult  to  reach 
by  any  religious  appeal  that  seems  to  them  not  in 
line  with  the  spirit  which  they  find  in  their  university 
work.  The  spirit  of  a  true  university  is  that  of  free 
inquiry,  independent  tliinking,  respect  for  scientific 
methods,  distrust  of  the  arbitrary  and  the  dogmatic. 
Every  student  of  any  intellectual  strength  soon  imbibes 
this  spirit.  The  result  is,  that  if  religion  would  win 
his  attention  and  respect  it  must  approach  him  in  the 
same  spirit.  In  many  cases  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
he  has  often  seen  it  associated  with  a  very  different 
spirit,  tends  at  first  to  make  him  indifferent  toward 
it,  or  sus])icious  of  it;  but  generally  this  is  only  super- 
ficial. The  great  majority  of  students  in  our  univer- 
sities— particularly  is  this  true  in  our  great  democratic 
state  universities — are  serious  young  men  and  women, 
who  are  not  indif¥erent  to  the  deeper  side  of  life. 
Approach  them  with  a  religion  that  is  earnest,  devout, 
reasonable,  alive,  that  lays  no  galling  fetters  upon 
thought,  that  appeals  to  their  intelligence,  their  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  their  consciences,  their  souls' 
deepest  instincts  and  highest  ideals,  and  no  class  of 
persons  listen  more  respectfully  or  more  sympatheti- 
cally. This  judgment  is  founded  not  only  upon  an 
experience  of  twenty  years  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, but  also  upon  much  observation  at  other  colleges 
and  universities. 

Ours  is  a  transition  time,  and  therefore  a  crisis 
time  in  Christian  thinking.  The  scientific  spirit  is 
everywhere.  Religious  thought  must  be  adjusted  to 
it.  Our  universities  are  the  best  of  all  places  for  the 
foundations  of  this  adjustment  to  be  laid.  The  think- 
ing young  men  and  women  in  our  universities,  who 
are  so  soon  to  become  the  intellectual  and  moral  lead- 
ers of  the  nation,  are  the  class  of  persons  with  whom 
it  is  most  important  that  the  readjustment  should  be- 
gin. Our  churches  everywhere  ought  to  understand 
this  and  provide  for  it. 

What  aspects  of  religion  are  university  students 
most  interested  in  ?  My  experience  and  observation 
compel  the  following  answer.  They  are  interested 
(1)  in  worship,  if  it  is  earnest,  sincere,  reverent  and 
without  cant.  They  are  interested  (2)  in  practical 
good  works,  and  can  be  led  to  almost  any  length  of 
effort  in  helping  to  carry  out  sensible  plans  for  bene- 
fitting almost  any  class  of  human  teings.  But  above 
all  else,  they  crave  help  (3)  in  their  religious  thinking. 
They  want  light  on  the  great,  serious  religious  prob- 
lems which  are  all  the  while  rising  in  their  minds, — 
which  are  being  forced  on  them  at  every  turn  by  their 
scientific  and  historical  study.  To  be  more  specific: 
while  they  differ  much  individually,  I  have  found 
their  interest,  as  a  whole,  to  be  greatest  in  the  follow- 
ing six  general  subjects: 

1.  The  Bible.  But  the  Bible  must  not  be  treated 
in  the  old  dogmatic  way.  There  must  be  reverence, 
but  fearlessness  and  no  dodging  of  facts.  They  want 
to  know  what  the  Bible  is  in  the  light  of  modern 
scholarship.  They  want  to  know  its  origin,  its  sig- 
nificance to  those  who  wrote  it,  what  its  real  value 
is  and  why,  what  is  its  relation  to  religion  to-day, 


and  what  is  its  place  in  the  world.  Their  minds  are 
full  of  confused  ideas  concerning  it;  they  want  this 
confusion  cleared  away. 

In  this  connection  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  A  growing  num- 
ber of  thoughtful  young  men  and  women  feel  in  a 
dim  and  yet  very  real  way  the  charm  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  great  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  and  they 
eagerly  welcome  such  intelligent  and  unbiased  study 
of  the  records  we  have  of  him,  and  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  as  will  tend  to  bring  them  into  real 
touch  with  his  life,  his  thought  and  his  spirit.  Pro- 
vision should  everywhere  be  made  for  this. 

2.  Christian  Doctrine.  There  is  much  disparage- 
ment of  doctrine  heard  to-day  in  many  quarters.  We 
are  often  told  that  nobody  cares  for  doctrines  any 
more,  especially  that  young  people  do  not,  and  least 
of  all  students  in  our  universities.  But  here  again  it 
is  easy  to  be  deceived.  Certain  doctrines  of  the  past 
are  dead,  certainly;  and  intelligent  people  to-day  are 
fast  losing  interest  in  certain  methods  of  treating  doc- 
trines which  have  been  prevalent  in  the  past.  But 
religious  doctrines  in  the  sense  of  intelligent  thought 
about  religion,  an  intelligent  philosophy  of  life,  intelli- 
gent views  of  God  and  man  and  the  Bible  and  Jesus 
and  duty  and  immortality, — doctrines  in  this  sense 
have  not  lost  their  interest,  and  never  will,  to  the 
thoughtful  and  earnest.  My  experience  is  that  uni- 
versity .students  are  not  more  interested  in  anything 
than  in  finding  rational  views  of  religion  and  intelli- 
gent grounds  for  faith. 

3.  Religion  and  Science.  Such  subjects  as  science 
and  religion,  and  particularly  evolution  and  religion, 
are  of  interest  to  large  numbers  of  students ;  and  if 
studied  with  intelligence,  candor  and  reverence,  they 
are  as  profitable  as  they  are  attractive. 

4.  Christian  Sociology.  Social  and  sociological 
questions  are  everywhere  pressing  to  the  front  in 
present  day  thinking.  This  is  as  true  in  universities 
as  elsewhere.  The  result  is  an  imperative  demand 
for  Christianity  to  take  up  these  questions.  Chris- 
tianity professes  to  stand,  centrally,  for  human 
brotherhood.  It  must  give  a  new  interpretation  of 
hnuman  brotherhood  in  the  light  of  all  these  pressing 
social,  industrial  and  human  interests.  Here  are 
themes  of  never-failing  attractiveness  to  university 
students. 

5.  Comparative  Religion.  The  world  is  fast  grow- 
ing cosmopolitan.  One  fine  thing  about  our  great 
universities  is  that  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  is  particu- 
larly active  there.  Necessarily  this  affects  religion. 
The  young  men  and  women  who  are  eager  to  get 
knowledge  of  other  nations  and  other  civiHzations 
besides  their  own,  also  find  themselves  interested  to 
obtain  knowledge  of  other  religions  besides  their  own. 
In  my  many  years  of  experience  with  students,  I 
have  found  few  subjects  so  popular,  either  for  Bible 
class  work  or  extended  lecture  courses,  as  the  great 
Historic  Religions,  the  great  Sacred  Books,  and  the 
great  Religious  Prophets  and  Teachers  of  Mankind. 
And  the  influence  of  such  studies  I  have  found  to  be 
exceedingly  good,  both  in  giving  broad  and  sympa- 
thetic views  of  religions  generally,  and  in  creating 
intelligent  appreciation  of  Christianity. 

6.  Christian  Denominations.  If  it  is  worth  while 
to  study  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  why  is  it 
less  w'orth  while  to  study  the  leading  divisions  or 
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sects  or  churches  into  which  our  Christianity  has 
become  separated?  As  a  fact,  few  subjects  interest 
so  many  young  people.  Of  course  it  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  study 
is  conducted  should  be  sympathetic,  appreciative  and 
wholly  non-controversial.  The  aim  must  be  to  find 
out  when  and  why  each  sect  arose,  how  it  differs  from 
other  churches,  what  has  been  its  particular  mission 
in  the  past,  and  what  is  its  distinctive  mission  and 
work  to-day.  If  the  study  is  pursued  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  sympathy,  it  is  found  not  only  to  interest 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  young  people  of  all 
denominations,  and  outside  of  all,  but  it  has  a  notice- 
able effect  in  prpducing  respect  for  all  denominations 
and  the  Spirit  of  Christian  harmony  and  unity. 

Biographical  subjects,  I  mean  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  have  done  things  really  worth  while  in 
the  world,  I  have  always  found  attractive  to  students. 
Hardly  less  so  have  I  found  studies  of  great  and 
noble  literature,  in  order  to  derive  life  lessons  or 
moral  and  religious  uplift  from  such  literature. 
These  subjects,  however,  are  somewhat  better  adapted 
for  treatment  in  lectures  than  for  class  study. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  lack  of  subjects,  and  sub- 
jects of  great  religious  and  ethical  importance,  in 
which  to  interest  the  great  mass  of  the  more  thought- 
ful minds  of  our  universities,  if  only  the  pastors, 
teachers  and  leaders  in  charge  of  the  work  are  alive, 
in  earnest,  in  sympathy  with  the ,  progressive  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  equipped  with  adequate  knowledge, 
training  and  moral  enthusiasm  for  their  great  task. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland. 

ASSURANCE 

No  effort  can  be  vain.    The  energ>^ 
Of  Christendom  is  perfectly  conserved ; 
And  what  I  do  expending  hope  and  prayer 
Into  the  tangible  materials  of  men 
Whether  by  skill  or  sordid  toil,  and  leave 
At  all  men's  daih'  doors,  a  working  song. 
Or  tool,  or  thought  to  brace  the  intellect. 
Is  well.    The  lips  that  falter  so  in  song 
May  curve  full  strong  to  birth  the  melody; 
The  tool  may  clasp  glad  hands  with  labor. 
And  the  thought  may  save  some  hopeless  soul 
From  desperation.    It  is  laziness 
Gross  and  unfine,  to  indicate  a  selfish  interest 
In  selfish  ends.    Life  is  so  complex, 
So  fitted  in  mosaic  mimicry 
That  what  I  do  today  borders  tomorrow. 
And  we  stand  always  with  many-sided  lines 
Describing  our  exterior.    The  text 
Borders  the  context ;  and  the  day 
The  night.    Surfaced  and  very  calm 
The  studded  stars  pass  port  and  out  at  sea 
Sail  heavenward.    Seasons  and  times, 
Cycles  and  entities  appear  and  reappear. 
Nature  contains  her  elements,  and  there 
Where  worlds  hold  congress  with  the  suns 
Is  bartered  the  complex  powers  of  men 
Sealed  in  the  secrets  of  divinty. 
Man  shall  not  fail,  the  mind  declare  a  void. 
He  shall  not  fail,  with  law  upon  his  side 
Breeding  success  of  failure.    All  his  ways 
Mark  out  a  processing  for  hope 
Through  varied  forms  of  life  and  death, 
All  the  known  histories  provide  that  God 
Publish  himself  at  nature's  stern  behest 
Into  a  reading  distance. 
We  transcribe 

His  thoughts  to  parchment  in  a  day, 
Sign  his  good  name  who  took  a  million  j'ears 
To  spell  it  to  the  sun,  quibble  the  words 
And  quarrel  for  expression 
And  forget  that  God  has  spoken  again. 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Harriet  Lake-Burch. 


Helps  to  High  Living 

Su.NT. — The  unconscious  good  that  we  do  is  probably  the 
larger  part  ,of  the  good  most  of  us  do. 

MoN. — To  win  a  true  friend,  you  and  1  must  love  Truth 
and  Right  better  than  that  friend,  however  dear. 

TuES. — If  you  have  a  beautiful  good  friend,  then  thank 
God  twice. 

Wed. — Certainly  love  is  the  force  by  which,  and  home  the 
place  in  which,  God  chiefly  fashions  souls  to  their 
line  issues. 

Thuks. — This  is  the  beginning  of  all  Gospels, — that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  just  where  we  are. 

Fki. — To  our  work  we  owe  more  education  than  to  any- 
thing else  in  life,  spite  of  the  hard  names  we  some- 
times give  it. 

S.\T. — God's  great  blue  day  is  incomplete 
Without  my  work  well  done. 

William  C.  Gannett. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Glasses  in  Religion 

19  12—1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

XXII. 
DANIEL. 

Text  :  No  manner  of  hurt  was  upon  him,  because 
he  had  trusted  in  his  God.  Dan.  6  -.IZ. 

The  things  which  most  interest  the  student  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  are  those  of  which  the  author  said 
little  or  nothing- ;  they  were  commonplaces  to  him  and 
so  mentioned  only  incidentally.  Back  of  its  faulty  his- 
tory and  wild,  wierd  visions  lie  the  germinating  ideas 
and  thought  seeds  which  in  the  course  of  300  years 
reached  their  flowering  in  New  Testament  dogmas  and 
doctrines.  It  is  the  best  example  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  apocalyptic  writing  which  was  the  favorite 
form  of  literary  expression  at  that  time,  and  of  which, 
in  the  Biblical  collection,  the  book  of  Revelation  winds 
up  the  list. 

The  Millerites  deduced  the  day  and  date  of  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ  from  this  book,  also  it  is  the  final 
authority  for  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  other 
similar  sects  who  prophesy  a  definite  time  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  end  of  the  world,  ever  shifting  the  epoch 
further  into  the  future  as  time  proves  their  calcula- 
tions erroneous. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  prophets  as  though  theirs 
was  an  age  far  back,  and  as  if  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  canon  was  already  closed.  But  as  this  book  was 
written  in  Hebrew  and  sprung  into  instant  popularity, 
the  Rabbis  were  forced,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  to  open 
the  lids  for  its  admission,  placing  it,  not  among  the 
prophets,  but  in  the  Hagiographa,  among  the  books  of 
the  lowest  degree  of  holiness. 

The  Messianic  hope  begins  to  loom  large  now  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jews.  Their  tyrannical  ruler,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  Greek,  is  trying  to  overthrow  the  re- 
ligion of  Jahveh  and  to  force  these  stubborn  subjects 
of  his  by  means  of  persecutions,  to  adopt  the  Greek 
gods.  He  has  profaned  the  Temple  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  Jews  to  change  their  faith.  By  his  order  Onias, 
the  high  priest,  has  been  deposed  and  slain,  and  as  a 
result  the  first  Maccabean  rebellion  has  sprung  up.  If 
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they  would  retain  tlieir  faith  the  Jews  must  unitedly 
resist  these  encroachments.  They  are  bej^innin^  now 
to  look  with  homesickness  ui)on  their  former  political 
life  when  the  i)rophets  were  in  their  ^lory  and  when 
they  were  a  free  people.  So  the  ho])e  for  a  Savior 
and  Deliverer,  who  will  lift  from  them  the  heel  of  the 
opprssor,  is  coming  to  be  supreme  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrew  people. 

The  story  of  Daniel  is  contained  in  the  first  six  chap- 
ters of  this  hook,  which  bears  his  name.  The  author 
is  trying  to  encourage  his  people  in  a  time  of  distress 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  he  twists  and  turns  his- 
tory with  great  freedom,  telling  by  way  of  illustration, 
what  a  people  firm  in  their  belief  did  in  the  glorious 
days  of  the  past.  It  is  a  political  ])amphlet  detailing 
local  and  contemporaneous  history  under  a  thin  veil  of 
other  times  and  circumstances.  There  were  vague  tra- 
ditions of  a  Daniel  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
and  several  Daniels  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  none  of  them  answer  to  the  description  of 
this  author's  hero.  The  time  of  the  story  is  ])laced  in 
the  sixth  century  R.  C,  the  place  is  IJabylon.  The 
events  are  the  experiences  of  four  young  ca])tive  Jews 
at  the  court  of  J  Babylon,  and  their  trium])hant  emerg- 
ence from  severe  tests  of  their  loyalty  and  faithfulness 
to  their  country  and  their  God.  By  means  of  miracles 
they  are  delivered  from  every  snare.  Their  case  is 
desperate  but  God  never  fails  them. 

The  story  ends  at  the  seventh  chapter ;  then  come 
wild  visions  of  beasts,  angels  and  horns  ;  wierd  prophe- 
cies purporting  to  have  been  uttered  four  hundred 
years  before,  under  which  is  concealed  local  history, 
which  the  scholar  has  small  difficulty  in  identifying. 

The  writer  mis-spells  the  name  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon and  makes  Relshazzar  the  son  of  this  king  while 
the  l)abylonian  records  show  that  Belshazzar  was  the 
son  of  NaI)onidus,  a  noble  and  a  usurper.  Though  he 
has  heard  of  Cyrus  he  makes  Darius  the  Mede  the 
conqueror,  but  secular  records  show  no  king  of  Baby- 
lon by  the  name  of  Darius.  He  makes  Darius  the  fa- 
ther of  Xerxes.  Darius  Hystaspis  was  the  father  of 
Xerxes  but  he  ruled  13  years  after  Belshazzar.  In  giv- 
ing the  interpretation  of  the  vision  of  the  Image  and 
the  Stone,  the  author  indicates  the  interpretation  of 
the  whole  series  of  visions.  All  these  persecutors  shall 
be  destroyed  by  the  nation  of  Israel.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
though  insane,  recognizes  that  he  is  being  punished  by 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews  for  indignities  to  Jahveh's 
people.  Then  comes  a  beautiful  song,  an  interpolation, 
ending  with  the  exaltation  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The 
stories  of  Belshazzar's  feast  and  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den  have  been  fertile  subjects  for  poet  and  painter. 

The  popularity  which  the  book  engendered  helps  to 
fix  its  date.  Ecclesiasticus,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha,  written  betv\'een  200  and  180  B.  C.,  con- 
tains no  mention  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  So  popular  a 
book  would  probably  have  been  spoken  of  had  it  been 
in  existence.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  reigned  from  174 
to  154  B.  C.,  and  the  date  of  Daniel  may  be  placed 
about  the  middle  of  his  reign  in  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  rebellion, — somewhere  round  165  B.  C. 

If  the  book  is  but  a  political  tract  written  under 
local  conditions  to  encourage  a  handful  of  people  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  world,  what  interest  can  it  have 
for  us  ?  It.  is  most  valuable  because  of  what  we  can 
read  between  the  lines. 

1st.    It  shows  the  change  in  the  thought  of  God  tak- 


ing place  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Here  is  the  first 
mention  by  name  of  certain  angels,  and  these  same 
angels  appear  later  in  the  New  Testament  narrative. 
They  derive  their  power  originally  from  (iod,  yet  they 
act  on  their  own  initiative.  God  is  retiring  into  the 
position  of  a  far-ofif  ruler  delegating  the  duties  he  for- 
merly performed  himself  to  these  subordinates.  It  is  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  political  condition  of  the  people. 
Angels  and  their  activities  are  coming  to  the  front  in 
the  affections  of  the  Jews. 

2nd.  Belief  in  the  Resurrection  or  active  life  after 
death  is  becoming  strong.  This  is  also  foreign  to  early 
Hebrew  thought.  These  things  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  Persian  words  used  with  the  Hebrew  show  the 
strong  influence  which  Persian  thouglit  is  gaining  over 
the  Hebrew  religion.  The  early  Hebrew  writers  seem 
to  know  nothing  of  a  future  life.  All  their  promises 
to  their  people  are  blessings  for  this  life.  Length  of 
days  is  prayed  for.  There  is  no  difiference  between 
good  and  bad  after  death.  Deajth  ends  all,  and  the 
spirit  hovers  round  the  ])lace  where  the  body  is  buried. 
Isaiah  65:19-20  shows  the  idea  of  Messianic  happi- 
ness in  Nehemiah's  time.  But  the  Persian  ideas  of 
Immortality, — the  Resurrection  and  promise  of  future 
blessedness,  made  too  strong  an  ai)peal  to  be  resisted, 
though  even  yet  they  were  not  generally  accepted.  The 
author  of  Job  has  heard  of  the  idea  of  a  future  life — 
Job  14 :13-17 — but  he  seems  to  reject  it  and  never  again 
refers  to  it.  The,  resurrection  was  first  made  the  re- 
ward of  .the  martyrs  for  their  faith,  and  finally  all  the 
faithful  come  in  for  this  blessing.  The  longing  of  the 
people  for  a  time  of  surcease  from  persecution  made 
these  ideas  more  and  more  acceptable.  They  did  not 
want  their  enemies  to  prosper,  however,  so  the  doctrine 
of  hell  for  the  wicked  begins  to  grow.  This  was  of 
immense  satisfaction  to  human  nature,  though  their 
best  writers  struck  the  note  of  universalism.  It  is  the 
gradual  growth  of  thought,  through  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years,  of  a  people  yearning  for  relief  from  op- 
pression— first  in  this  life,  then  in  the  life  beyond. 

The  beauty  in  all  this  is  that  after  all  doubts,  dis- 
couragements, oppressions,  persecutions,  hope  in  the 
human  mind  outweighs  despair.  Optimism  is  the  great 
constructive  force,  pessimism  is  destructive.  The  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  are  the  builders  who  tear 
down  only  to  erect  greater  things,  not  the  iconoclasts, 
whose  whole  mission  is  to  destroy. 

QUESTIOXS  ON  DANIEL. 

1.  Of  what  kind  of  literature  is  the  book  of  Daniel  an 
example? 

2.  What  sects  find  their  authority  in  this  book?  How? 

3.  Why  was  Daniel  placed  by  the  Rabbis  in  the  Hagio- 
grapha? 

4.  Give  some  of  the  facts  in  Jewish  history  of  this  time. 

5.  What  is  the  plot  of  the  story? 

6.  How  is  its  date  fixed?    When  was  it  written? 

7.  Give  the  reasons  why  the  book  is  valuable  to  us. 


Prof.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  who  won  this  year's  Nobel 
prize  in  chemistry,  has  studied  the  history  of  great 
men  of  all  time  and  declares  that  geniuses  are  born 
geniuses  by  accident  of  nature.  Great  talent  is  not  in- 
herited and  is  not  conveyed  by  inlT,eritance  to  children. 
He  proves  that  neither  the  parents  nor  the  brothers 
and  sisters  nor  the  children  of  men  of  genius  possessed 
genius.  A  genius  is  just  as  likely  to  come  from  a  tene- 
ment or  a  farmer's  cottage  as  from  a  millionaire's 
mansion. — The  Voice  of  Freedom. 
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"Faith"  and  "Trust" 


What  a  dear  and  satisfying  thing  for  a  minister, 
that  members  even  of  his  earhest  parishes  keep  in 
touch  with  him  through  all  the  after  years !  Twenty, 
thirty  years  or  more  may  pass ;  those  who  were  young 
grow  into  middle  life,  those  who  were  in  middle  life 
grow  happily  and  peacefully  older  and  yet  younger ; — 
both  meet  then  in  the  timeless  zone  of  the  spirit,  where 
is  neither  youth  nor  age,  but  friendliness  and  love 
only,  and  common  yearnings  and  trusts.  Changes  of 
residence  may  separate  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands 
cf  miles,  as  in  the  particular  instance  below  referred 
lo — it  makes  no  difference ;  the  mails  cover  the  dis- 
tance speedily,  and  the  hearts  that  were  wont  to  beat 
together  of  old  throb  together  anew. 

A  day  or  two  ago  there  came  to  the  writer  of  this 
brief  article  a  love-letter  from  a  young-old  man,  now 
of  seventy-five  earthly  years,  yet  still  a  boy  in  affec- 
tion and  innocence  and  hope,  an  unconscious  seer  in 
soul  and, in  things  of  the  inner  life.  It  was  the  third 
or  fourth  time  he  has  written  this  year.  The  letter 
last  previous  had  brought  also  his  recent  photograph, 
a  fine,  strong  face, — sent  "hoping  to  emphasize  my 
wish  to  cling  to  my  hold  on  your  memory,  which  we 
must  suppose  will  not  be  for  many  more  years  of  my 
own."  So  says  the  letter,  though  how  needless  the 
picture  for  that  particular  purpose!  Sent  also,  he 
added,  "for  the  reason  that  Whittier's  little  maiden 
was  'sorry  she  spelled  the  word !'  "  Could  any  reason 
be  more  gratifying  to  the  recipient?  (See  Whittier's 
"In  School  Days.") 

It  is,  however,  to  quote  briefly  from  the  most  recent 
letter  of  this  correspondent  that  this  article  is  offered 
to  Unity. 

After  speaking  contentedly  of  his  present  somewhat 
lessened  personal  activities,  he  continues : 

"The  world  still  moves  on,  if  without  my  especial  aid  and 
if  not  for  my  especial  behoof ;  and  moves  certainly  in  'the 
same  old  way'- — mankind  ever  seeking  for  and  finding  new 
desires,  and  then  exhausting  human  ingenuity  and  every 
human  power  to  supply  those  desires.  This  is  what  college 
and  university,  and  mankind  as  a  whole,  call  'Progress' !  For. 
myself,  I  cannot  call  it  progress — it  is  not  progress.  To  me 
there  has  been  no  progress  during  3000  years.  Soul  is  the 
criterion  of  progress ;  and  to-day  the  same  great  queries  that 
men  discussed  in  cave  and  tent,  from  before  Abraham  down 
to  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Emerson — 'What  is  life?  where 
beginning,  where  ending,  what  for?' — still  remain  un- 
answered. My  own  answer  is :  'Not  for  me  to  know  or 
care' — and  I  know  not  and  care  not.  In  the  arms  of  the 
prevailing  universe  I  came  to  be,  and  I  will  lay  me  down 
in  peace  in  the  same  embrace.  Faith  is  nothing — trust  is  all 
things.    Affectionately  yours,"  etc. 

In  the  presence  of  these  calm,  candid,  truthful 
words, — words  of  knowledge  and  of  fact, — how  wild 
and  foolish,  how  eminently  unreligious  and  wicked 
even,  seem  the  dogmas,  creeds,  and  ecclesiastical  re- 
quirements of  churches  and  "denominations."  Con- 
cerning the  great  question  of  origin  and  the  great  ques- 
tion of  destiny  and  the  great  question  of  God  and  the 
great  question  of  "salvation,"  no  soul  alive  here  on 
earth  knows  one  iota ;  nor  concerning  them  did  any 
being  who  ever  yet  aforetime  lived  on  earth  know  one 
iota.  Yet  in  their  name  blood  has  flowed  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  flesh  shriveled  at  the  stake,  famishing 
bodies  crumbled  into  dust  in  dungeons ;  in  their  name 
incantations  still  go  on  in  the  year  1913  in  countless 
Christian  and  "Pagan"  sanctuaries — neither  one  of 
them  nearer  the  real  actuality  than  the  other ;  and  in 


their  name  in  this  year  1913  men  of  lofty  soul  and 
loving  service,  of  high  intellect  and  irreproachable  life, 
are  barred  from  even  Universalist  and  Unitarian  pul- 
pits and  parishes  because  they  cannot  honestly  sub- 
scribe to  dogmas  distinctly  asserting  what  is  distinctly 
impossible  of  knowledge.  An  instance  of  this  latter 
occurred  here  in  my  town  quite  recently,  through 
ecclesiastical  domination,  though  the  parish  was  unani- 
mous in  its  desire  for  the  minister.  If  the  men  would 
lie  they  could  have  the  job. 

Happy  those  of  us  who  can  nevertheless  still  be- 
lieve in  man  and  in  man's  possible  nobility,  and  in 
man's  growingly  superb  earthly  future ;  and  say,  as 
concerns  all  the  rest,  with  my  faithful  aged  corre- 
spondent, one  "always  young  for  liberty" :  "Faith  is 
nothing- — trust  is  all  things.  In  the  arms  of  the  pre- 
vailing universe  I  came  to  be,  and  I  will  lay  me  down 
in  peace  in  the  same  embrace." 

Tufts  College,  Mass.  James  H.  West. 


Halt  the  Fortification  of  Panama  for 
Sober  Second  Thought 

Ex-Governor  John  D.  Long  of  Massachusetts,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  President  McKinley,  pre- 
siding at  the  banquet  given  in  Boston  on  the  evening 
of  May  10  to  the  British  delegation  to  the  conference 
on  the  celebration  of  the  hundred  years  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  lamented 
the  proposed  fortification  at  Panama  as  a  mournful 
contrast  to  the  unfortified  Canadian  frontier,  which 
we  are  now  commemorating.  The  fortifications,  he 
said,  are  a  menace  and  a  challenge  to  war;  and  he 
wished  that  instead  a  statue  of  Jesus  Christ,  like  that 
on  the  Andes  between  Argentina  and  Chile,  had  been 
erected  at  the  Panama  Canal  to  proclaim  peace  to  the 
world.  He  believed  that  such  a  statue,  a  perpetual 
challenge  to  peace,  would  be  a  real  insurance  of  the 
preservation  of  the  canal. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  on  the  22d  of 
May,  adopted  unanimously  the  following  declaration, 
transiuitting  copies  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts in  Congress : 

"The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  assembled  at  its 
annual  meeting,  solemnly  condemns  the  program  of  the 
military  party  of  the  country  to  make  of  Panama  a  new 
Gibraltar,  and  earnestly  urges  that  the  fortification 
of  the  canal  be  stayed  for  the  country's  sober  second 
thought,  to  secure  if  possible  the  realization  of  the 
original  purpose,  clearjy  contemplated  by  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  to  make  the  canal  as  neutral  as 
Suez,  the  highway  of  the  nations,  simply  policed,  en- 
trusted to  the  respect  of  all.  We  believe  that  it  would 
thus  furnish  as  signal  and  convincing  an  illustration 
of  the  international  security  created  by  luutual  confi- 
dence as  the  unfortified  Canadian  frontier,  which  has 
been  for  a  century  the  safest  frontier  in  the  world. 
By  very  virtue  of  its  freedom  from  armaments  and 
the  frictions  they  provoke,  this  has  been  a  cardinal 
factor  in  the  steady  maintenance  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  At  this  centennial 
time,  when  we  are  proudly  and  gratefully  commemo- 
rating this  great  lesson  at  the  North,  we  urge  the 
nation  not  to  be  betrayed  into  a  menacing  and  disas- 
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trous  contrary  policy  at  the  South ;  and  we  urge  the 
peace  party  of  the  country  to  unite  in  the  demand  that 
the  opening  and  dedication  of  the  canal  shall  not  be, 
as  has  been  proposed,  by  a  portentous  naval  demon- 
stration, but  by  such  worthy  and  fitting  observances 
as  shall  symbolize  and  emphasize  the  significance  of 
this  great  public  work  for  commerce,  civilization  and 
the  friendship  of  peoples." — Selected. 


Correspondence 


To  the  Editor  of  Unity: 

I  suppose  any  further  comments  upon  the  address 
of  Mr.  Cummings  delivered  before  the  Free  Religious 
Association  would  place  one  among  those  outside  the 
tent  where  the  hero  quietly  sits  and  meditates.  While 
not  being  anxious  to  (|ualify  for  Mr.  West's  hoi  polloi, 
I  sliould  like  to  call  attention  to  one  phase  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  not  been  unduly  emphasized.  And 
that  is,  that  the  "cross"  means  many  dififerent  things 
to  the  everyday  world  outside  of  university  circles. 
To  some,  the  cross  stands  for  the  blood  atonement, 
to  others  it  symbolizes  the  love  of  God  for  the  sinner, 
to  others  the  great  lessons  of  sacrefice  and  service, 
to  other  the  vicariousness  of  suffering,  and  to  others 
the  love  of  the  Christ,  and  yet  to  others  it  symbolizes 
the  supreme  hideous  picture  of  the  practical  fruits 
of  sin.  These  are  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  sym- 
bolism stands  for  whatever  the  man  who  chooses  the 
symbol  stands  for. 

Mr.  Cummings  proposes,  if  I  understand  him,  to 
acknowledge  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  day  Chris- 
tian civilization,  reconstruct  its  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy along  the  lines  of  the  extension  family  idea  as 
taught  by  Plato  and  Jesus,  and  take  the  symbolism  of 
an  astrological  legend  in  the  place  of  a  very  horrible 
historical  crime.  Whether  men  would  gain  the  family 
ideal  by  a  change  of  symbol  from  an  historical  occur- 
rence to  an  astrological  legend,  no  matter  how  beauti- 
ful, is  open  to  question.  And  what  is  still  more  open 
to  question  is  the  implications  in  Mr.  Cummings'  state- 
ment that,  "The  errors,  superstitions,  persecutions, 
wars,  hatreds,  intolerance,  strife  of  the  nineteen  Chris- 
tian cenutries  is  punishment  enough  for  the  crime 
of  the  cross."  This  is  too  much  like  some  of  our 
orthodox  brethren  who  ptit  the  blame  of  about  all 
the  evil  in  the  world  upon  his  Satanic  Majesty.  The 
cross  is  used  by  people,  especially  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  mainly  as  they  choose.  And  it  is  therefore 
hardly  fair,  to  make  the  symbol  alone  responsible  for 
"persecutions,  wars,  hatred,  intolerance,  strife  of  the 
nineteen  Christian  centuries." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  a  vast  army  of  men  and  women  who  work 
among  the  average  people,  who  will  heartily  approve 
the  "family  kingdom  of  Heaven"  to  come  nozi'.  It  is 
what  many  sincere  souls  yearn  and  pray  for,  among 
all  classes  and  in  every  walk  of  life.  You  may  re- 
member the  mention  of  a  good  man  by  Luke.  "And 
behold,  there  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem,  whose  name 
was  Simeon ;  and  this  man  was  righteous  and  devout, 
looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel :  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  upon  him.  And  it  had  been  revealed  unto 
him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  should  not  see  death, 
before  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ." 

Many  to-day  are  looking  for  the  "consolation  of 


Israel."    It  is  coming,  not  as  any  one  expects  it,  but 
surely  it  is  coming.    With  this  hope  in  our  hearts, 
how  can  we  be  disappointed,  and  how  can  our  prayer ' 
fail  of  answer? 

For  the  extension  of  "the  supreme,  family,  sprritual 
law," 

"Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee !" 

Fall  River,  Mass.  Carlyle  Summerbell. 


The  Study  Table 


The  Amateur  Gentlemen. 

From  Little,  Brozvn  &  Co.  I  have  "Joyful  Heath- 
erby"  and  "The  Happy  Warrior."  There  is  no  great 
genius  in  either  of  these  books,  yet  they  constitute  a 
couple  of  very  readable  novels.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
get  from  the  same  house  one  of  the  most  masterly 
novels  of  our  generation.  It  is  "The  Amateur  Gentle- 
man," by  Jeflfery  Farnol,  who  last  year  gave  us  "The 
Broad  Highway."  If  this  volume  were  lost  in  a  set 
of  Dickens,  and  no  one  living  to  identify  Dickens,  it 
might  remain  in  the  list,  more  than  creditably  to  the 
author.  He  may  fairly  be  classed  as  the  Dickens  of 
our  generation.  I  only  wish  that  we  could  have  the 
scene  of  a  similar  novel  transferred  from  England 
to  America.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  new  type, 
strong,  clean  and  every  way  lovable.  The  author 
has  superbly  fathered  the  fellow,  not  yielding  a  bit  to 
the  heredity  notion  of  high  birth.  He  has  also  given 
him  that  sort  of  edtication,  which  is  not  dipped  up 
by  the  spoonful  out  of  our  schools,  but  is  gathered  by 
solid  boy  and  youth  experience.  This  chap  under- 
takes to  get  up  into  a  higher  class  of  fashion,  but  he 
carries  his  own  instincts  and  training  with  him,  mak- 
ing a  failure  of  the  job,  although  he  wins  great  ap- 
plause, and  sweeps  the  docket,  so  long  as  they  imagine 
him  to  be  high-born.  He  recognizes  that  he  is  only 
an  "amateur  gentleman ;"  and  that  the  real  nobility 
lies  in  being  a  man.  On  the  whole  he  is  the  manliest 
young  man  I  have  seen  in  print  for  a  long  while. 
Every  other  character  in  the  book  is  marked  with 
sterling  individuality,  full  of  character,  and  in  all  ways 
working  out  results  interesting  as  they  are  witty. 
However,  read  this  book  for  yourself. 

I  am  still  reading  the  Beaver  book ;  and  hope  that 
my  readers  have  taken  my  advice,  and  will  carry  with 
them  into  the  vacation  world  the  volume  "In  Beaver 
World,"  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

■The  Country  Gentleman  has,  in  July  12th,  given  its 
readers  an  admirable  article  on  "The  New  Woman;" 
how  she  can  give  up  a  dollar  a  day  in  the  town  for 
three  dollars  in  the  field.  The  fact  is  women  are 
now  proving  themselves  entirely  capable  of  going  into 
the  harvest  field  and  helping  out  the  western  farmer 
with  his  wheat  or  his  corn.  We  imagine  the  suffra- 
gette problem  'concerns  work  and  wages  far  more  than 
it  does  casting  votes.  The  Country  Gentleman  is 
handling  very  practical  problems,  but  not  one  of  them 
more  practical  than  this  of  women  as  field  workers. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
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THE  FIELD 

'Tkt  World  is  my  Ctuntry.  /•  J«  Gotd  is  my  Religitn. 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

From  James  Davenport  Whelpley's 
discussion  of  the  relations  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  in  the  August 
Century  we  quote  the  following : 

"The  ties  between  five-sevenths  of  the 
people  of  Canada  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  those  of  tradition,  sentiment 
and  blood,  while  the  like  ties  of  the 
other  two-sevenths  are  to  France  and 
the  United  States.  It  may  be  true  that 
such  ties  constitute  a  tangible  force,  but 
that  is  a  matter  open  to  debate,  and  not 
to  be  settled  until  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  international  disputes.  The  ties  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
those  compelling  bonds  of  geographical 
and  economic  likeness,  •  reciprocity  of 
needs  and  markets,  natural  routes  for 
trade  and  transportation,  sympathetic 
financial  exchanges,  individual  invest- 
ments one  within  the  confines  of  the 
other,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  a  million  Canadian-born — a 
number  equaling  one-seventh  of  the 
present  population  of  Canada — have 
found  homes  and  profitable  occupation 
in  the  United  States,  within  easy  hail- 
ing distance  of  their  native  land ;  and  in 
that  land  are  perhaps  half  a  million  or 
more  people  who  were  born  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  rivalry  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  two  peoples  are  identical ;  the 
needs  of  both  countries  can  be  filled  one 
by  the  other.  No  thought  of  conquest 
originates  south  of  the  Canadian  bound- 
ary, and  no  thought  of  surrender  from 
within.  The  resources  of  Canada,  de- 
veloped to  their  utmost,  are  only  supple- 
mentary to  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  continent ;  and  to  the  south 
lie  the  great  masses  of  population  which 
are  increasing  in  density  at  such  a  rate 
as  to  invite  the  prediction  that  before 
many  years  have  elapsed  it  will  require 
the  highest  potential  energy  of  both 
peoples  to  supply  their  actual  wants. 
The  extension  of  American  trade  in 
Canada  cannot  be  checked  by  laws  or 
restrictions;  the  expansion  of  American 
markets  for  Canadian  produce  will  be 
measured  only  by  the  ability  to  supply. 


BILLINGS  LECTURE  FOUNDA- 
TION 


Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  M.  A.,  has 
been  appointed  a  lecturer  on  the  Billings 
Foundation  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  to  visit  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Ceylon  and  India 
during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1913-14. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  spend  the 
month  of  September  in  Japan,  October 
in  China,  November  in  the  Philippines 
and  Ceylon,  and  December  and  January 
in  India. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Sunderland's  lec- 
ture tour  is  to  carry  the  message  of 
Modern  Religion,  in  the  progressive, 
non-controversial  and  constructive  form 


in  which  it  is  held  by  Unitarians  and 
other  Liberal  Christians,  to  thoughtful 
minds  in  the  Orient, — with  the  belief 
that  a  common  ground  of  sympathy, 
mutual  appreciation  and  co-operation 
ought  to  be  and  may  be  found,  between 
the  liberal  and  progressive  forms  of 
Christianity  and  the  venerable  historic, 
faiths  of  the  East.  He  is  prepared  to 
preach  and  to  deliver  series  of  lectures, 
single  lectures  and  addresses  where  de- 
sired and  where  suitable  arrangements 
for  the  same  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Sunderland  has  been  pastor  of 
important  churches  in  Chicago,  Ann 
Arbor  and  Hartford  (United  States)  ; 
Toronto  and  Ottawa  (Canada)  ;  and 
London  (England).  He  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books  on  the  Bible, 
Palestine,  Liberal  Religion,  and  the  Re- 
lations of  Religion  and  Science.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  sent  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  to 
India  to  study  the  religious,  educational 
and  social  conditions  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ples, and  to  report  upon  the  same  on  his 
return  to  London.  He  has  long  been  a 
special  student,  of  Oriental  affairs  and 
has  lectured  extensively  on  these  sub- 
jects in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Note. — Mr.  Sunderland  made  a  short 
visit  at  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  en 
route  to  San  Francisco,  from  whence 
he  will  sail  within  a  week  for  Japan. 

w. 


REV.  JOHN  DANIEL  JONES  OF 
BOURNEMOUTH,  ENGLAND 


Congregationalists  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  announcement  that  Rev. 
John  Daniel  Jones  of  Bournemouth, 
England,  is  to  be  present  at  the  North- 
field  General  Conference  which  opens 
the  first  of  August  and  is  to  address 
the  gathering  daily.    He  comes  from 
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England  as  the  leading  Congregational 
divine  in  that  land  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Congregational  Union  which  has 
just  completed  the  raising  of  $1,250,000 
for  supplementing  the  salaries  of  un- 
derpaid clergymen.  During  the  past 
four  years  the  total  responsibility  of 
this  work  has  laid  on  his  shoulders. 
He  is  to  preach  in  Dr.  Jewett's  New 
York  church  this  summer,  and  is  an 
aljle,  sound  and  scholarly  expositor  of 
the  Bible. 

Although  he  has  never  been  at  North- 
field  before  his  previous  visit  to  the 
United  States  a  few  years  ago,  he  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  Congrega- 
tional Board,  before  which  he  spoke. 

A.  G.  Moody. 

East  Northfield,  Mass. 
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THE  BRAVEST  BATTLE 


The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought,  * 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  map  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not — 

It  was  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Not  with  cannon  or  battle-shot, 

With  sword  or  mightier  pen; 
Not  with  powerful  word  or  thought 

From  the  lips  of  eloquent  men;  ^ 

But  deep  in  some  patient  mother's  heart, 

A  woman  who  could  not  yield, 
But  silently,  cheerfully  bore  her  part — 

Aye,  there  is  the  battlefield. 

No  marshaling  troop,  no  bivouac  song. 

No  banners  to  flaunt  and  wave. 
But,  oh,  their  battles,  they  last  so  long — 

From  the  cradle  e'en  to  the  grave. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 


The  Vedic  Magazine  for  the  current  month  is  the 
most  foreign  pubHcation  in  appearance  and  substance 
that  reaches  our  table.  Eighty  pages  of  Oriental 
thoiight,  life  and  feeling.  Here  are  discussions, 
metaphysical,  social,  geographical.  So  near  and  yet 
so  far !    Try  your  hand  at  reading  it. 


Apropos  of  the  recent  publication  in  these  columns 
concerning  the  heroes  of  free  thought  in  religion, 
from  the  pens  of  William  C.  Gannett,  John  Sharp 
Williams  and  the  editor  of  Unity,  telling  the  stories 
of  Francis  David,  Roger  Williams  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, we  print  this  week  an  address  by  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  taken  from  the  published  report  of  the  Liberal 
Religious  Congress  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last  Jan- 
uary. Whatever  Edwin  D.  Mead  touches  is  handled 
in  a  scholarly  and  illuminating  way,  and  will  be  read 
by  our  constitutency  with  appreciation  and  gratitude. 


Chicago  has"  vindicated  its  claim  to  common  sense. 
The  resignation  of  Ella  Flagg  Young  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  created  not  only  a  breeze  but  a 
whirlwind.  Her  resignation  was  promptly  overruled, 
in  response  to  an  intelligent  public  clamor,  and  she 
remains  quietly  on  her  job.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Mrs.  Young's  claim  to  the  ofifice  was  much  more  pro-" 
found  than  much  of  the  advocacy  of  her  claim.  In 
many  quarters  too  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  woman  and  the  woman's  cause 
must  not  receive  such  indignity  at  the  hands  of  the 
munici])ality.  Rut  the  feminine  gender  alone,  is  a  poor 
credential  for  such  an  office.  Mrs.  Young  is  eminent 
not  only  as  a  zvoman  superintendent,  but  as  a  super- 


intendent, and  her  case  ought  to  have  aroused  as  much 
enthusiasm  and  progressive  devotion  had  her  name 
been  Elias  Flagg  Young,  as  it  did  being  Ella  Flagg 
Young.  The  women  made  none  too  much  of  a  stir. 
Their  protest  was  altogether  timely  but  there  was  too 
little  masculine  indignation,  too  few  men  protestants ! 
The  brethren  must  not  settle  back  too  promptly,  on 
the  score  that  the  women  are  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency. 


The  July  number  of  The  Biblical  World  lies  before 
us,  with  a  most  attractive  table  of  contents.  The 
editor  writes  of  "Spiritualizing  Democracy."  Charles 
F.  Dole,  the  ever  ripe  student  of  individual  and  civic 
well  being,  has  the  first  installment  of  a  study  of 
"The  Meaning  of  Evil ;"  in  this  number  the  writer 
concerns  himself  with  the  "Limitation  of  Evil." 
Everything  Mr.  Dole  writes  is  worth  reading.  Gerald 
Birney  Smith,  in  an  article  entitled  "Is  Scholarship 
Hostile  to  Religion,"  offers  a  commanding  brief  in 
behalf  of  the  student ;  Professor  Genung,  of  Amherst, 
has  a  fine  article  on  "The  Development  of  Hebrew 
Wisdom ;"  Professor  Clayton  R.  Bowen  of  the  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School,  has  an  article  on  "Jesus  and 
the  Social  Revolution,"  the  title  of  which  smacks  of 
the  new  day.  Shailef  Mathews  grapples  with  the 
never  exhausted  mystery  and  inspiration  of  the  Gospel 
of  John.  "The  Minister  and  the  World  of  Culture" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  by  John  C.  Granbery,  Ph.D., 
of  Kentucky.  The  editorial  pages  are  replete  with 
news  comments  on  men,,  books  and  movements. 
Among  the  new  books  that  bring  quickening  to  the 
mind  and  a  menace  to  the  pocketbook,  is  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  book  of  Job  by  James  Strahan.  Studies 
in  the  "History  of  Religions"  by  Professor  Toy's 
Pupils,  Colleagues  and  Friends.  The  "Life  and 
Teachings  ,of  Jesus,"  by  Charles  Foster  Kent,  "Ser- 
mon Notes"  of  Cardinal  Newman,  "Socialism,  Ideal- 
ism and  the  Changing  Theology"  by  Gerald  Birney 
S^mith  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  a  num- 
ber worthy  the  study  of  every  preacher. 


The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  July  con- 
tains a  searching,  if  not  startling,  article  from  the 
pen  of  Louis  Wallis,  the  author  of  "The  Sociologi- 
cal Study  of  the  Bible,"  some  chapters  of  which  upon 
"The  New  England  Conscience,  a  Study  in  Moral 
Perception,"  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Unity,  the 
completed  volume  being  highly  commended  in  these 
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columns.  It  is  a  scholarly  statement  of  the  transition 
from  private  to  corporate  conscience.  Mr.  Wallis 
ventures  the  broad  proposition  that  "American  society 
has  even  now  ceased  to  produce  moral  and  social  lead- 
ers whose  chief  emphasis  falls  upon  the  "individual" 
in 'the  campaign  against  sin."  Further  along  he  says: 
"It  has  become  apparent  that  the  interest  of  business  men 
in  politics  was  not  to  be  explained  merely  on  the  theory 
of  'individual  sin.'  *  *  *  What  we  glibly  call  social  prob- 
lems are  merely  the  various  phases,  or  aspects,  of  one  funda- 
mental problem  which  simply  cannot  l)e  cut  u])  into  sections." 

I  le  suggests  that  the  New  England  conscience,  which 

was  so  largely  concerned  with  individual  morality,  still 

stands  at  "the  basis  of  national  character,"  but  it  is 

now  struggling  to  adapt  itself  to  the  moral  demands 

of  today."  Further  along  Mr.  Wallis  urges : 

"America  is  now  struggling  to  adjust  itself  to  the  fact  that 
tlic  prolilem  of  'wealth'  raises  the  whole  subject  of  the  sys- 
tem in  which  wealth  is  made.  What  we  arc  facing  is  not 
a  mere  question  of  'rebates,'  or  'combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,'  or  'plunder,'  or  'trusts.'  Tlie  discussion  which  is  now 
going  on  brings  into  debate  the  categories  of  property  in 
capital  and  land  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  busi- 
ness." 

This  introduces  an  element  of  intelligence  into  the 

conscience  that  greatly  increases  the  office  of  the  moral 

teacher.    Mr.  Wallis  says: 

"Our  new  sociological  insight,  however,  has  not  yet  ex- 
tended far  enough  to  dispose  of  the  superstition  that  the 
uninstructed  conscence  is  fully  equipped  unto  all  good  work's. 
The  judgment  of  the  conventional  'good'  citizen  may  be  un- 
\yittingly  as  evil  as  that  of  the  worst  criminal." 

While  in  this  process  the  task  of  the  ethical  teacher 
is  enlarged  and  the  solution  of  conscience  more  diffi- 
cult, it  is  to  be  also  said  that  by  this  process  the  teacher 
of  ethics  receives  new  illumination  and  the  study  takes 
upon  itself  an.  inspiring  element  of  altruism.  Mr. 
W'allis  quotes  Mr.  Moody  as  saying  to  George  Adam 
Smith, — one  of  the  leaders  of  the  study  in  Higher 
Criticism  among  English  speaking  people. — "What  is 
the  use  of  telling  the  people  there  are  two  Isaiahs 
when  most  of  them  don't  even  know  there  is  one?" 
To  this  question  there  are  two  conclusive  answers : 
(1)  It  is  always  wise  to  tell  the  truth.  If  there  are 
two  Isaiahs  let  the  people  know  it.  (2)  It  will  prove 
easier  to  interest  the  people  in  the  two  Isaiahs  related 
to  their  own  experiences  and  the  well  being  of  the 
state  than  to  interest  them  in  a  hypothetical  one  Isaiah 
wrapped  around  with  mystery,  miracles  and  theologi- 
cal complications.  The  New  England  conscience  of 
the  past,  in  its  prime,  was  commanding,  and  human 
nature  did  it  willing  reverence.  The  reformed  New 
England  conscience  of  today,  which  faces  the  prob- 
lems of  the  community,  states  its  conclusions  in  the 
plural  number,  and  finds  the  well  being  of  the  state 
in  this  world  more  interesting  than  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  soul  from  eternal  war  in  the  next  world. 

There  are  three  classes  of  readers:  some  enjoy 
without  judgment,  others  judge  withput  enjoyment, 
and  some  there  are  who  judge  while  they  enjoy  and 
enjoy  while  they  judge.  — Goethe. 


Of  Symbols  Once  More— The  ♦'Gross" 
and  the  "Star" 


Unity  seldom  prints  a  nobler  address  than  the  one 
that  distinguished  its  issue  of  July  17,  Mr.  Cummings' 
address  before  the  Free  Religious  Association  in  Bos- 
ton last  May, — though  one  may  wonder  if  he  were  not 
himself  surprised  to  hear  that  his  words  have  the 
unicjue  and  time-defying  quality  that  Mr.  West  sees 
in  them.  His  theme  was,  "A  predominant  emphasis 
in  religion  on  social  ideals  and  endeavors."  It  is  the 
earlier,  the  Plato  and  Jesus  parts,  that  seem  noblest; 
and  all  the  way  through  these  parts  one  reader,  at 
least, — knowing  that  somewhere  in  the  address  the 
-speaker  had  made  opportunity  to  repudiate  the  symbol 
of  "the  Cross" — was  saying  to  himself,  "What  a  glow- 
ing interpretation  of  the  very  truth  of  which  the 
Cross  is  the  symbol !" 

"Members  one  of  another,"  "No  one  liveth  and  no 
one  dieth  unto  himself,"  "He  that  would  save  his  life 
for  himself  is  losing  it;  he  that  loseth  his  life  for 
others  is  saving  it,"  "I  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  my  life  a  ransom  for 
many," — is  not  this,  no  more  and  no  less,  what  Mr. 
Cummings  is  urging  when  he  quotes  from  Plato  and 
Jesus  about  the  Ideal  Republic  being  "a  great  spcial 
family"  to  which  each  member  owes  his  utmost  devo- 
tion, and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  being  a  "family 
kingdom,"  and  the  Gospel  a  "family  gospel,  whose 
great  law  is  the  law  of  devotion  of  strong  to  weak?" 
Pity!  indeed,  if  anyone  criticising  the  address  has 
missed  this,  the  midinost  and  main  of  it.  But  is  not 
this  also  the  very  essence  of  the  Vicarious  Atonement 
idea,  of  which  "the  Cross"  is  the  concrete  and  the 
symbol,^ — tlie  most  concentrated  symbol  which  the 
human  iinagination  has  yet  been  able  to  conceive? 
There  has  been  abounding  error  and  7Ma/-ethics,  as 
Mr.  Cummings  deplores,  in  the  way  in  which  men 
have  applied  the  doctrine  and  its  symbol  to  personal 
salvation ;  but  that  need  not  blind  us  to  their  essential 
significance.  Surely  to  Orthodoxy  the  Cross  has  al- 
ways meant  centrally  this, — a  God  voluntarily  giving 
his  life  to  save  men,  the  strongest  to  save  the  most 
weak.  One  does  not  have  to  believe  as  the  centuries 
have  believed  concerning  the  one  who  died  on  the 
Calvary  cross,  or  concerning  the  relation  of  his  com- 
ing on  earth  and  his  death  to  human  salvation,  to  see 
that  through  this  belief — call  it  truth,  or  call  it  illusion 
— Calvary  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  given  the  world  its 
supreme  symbol  of  Self-sacrifice,  Pity  and  Love. 

"Gloomy  symbolism,"  is  it?  In  a  sense  it  certainly 
is,  for  it  is  a  symbol  drawn  from  the  shadow  and  pain, 
not  the  joy,  side  of  life;  but  how  could  it  express  with 
supremacy  that  meaning  otherwise?  And  the  tragedy 
leads  to  gladness, — to  rescue,  uplift,  salvation :  to  the 
minds  that  most  love  and  use  it,  it  is  less  a  symbol  of 
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gloom  than  of  Hght,  and  the  gloom  that  is  in  it  makes, 
not  for  depression,  but  for  tenderer  gratitude.  In  the 
quick  fingers  of  the  Catholic  peasant,  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  as  a  preventive  of  evil  is  a  dumb  prayer  flashed 
to  the  Infinite  Goodness  around  him,  an  appeal  to  the 
power  of  Divine  Love  to  save,  without  the  least  con- 
scious reference  to  the  old-time  crucifixion.  Good 
Friday  itself  always  looks  forward  to  Easter,  two 
days  away. 

Is  not  all  this  true?  If  it  be,  history  may  show — 
some  of  us  think  that  history  will  show — that,  instead 
of  passing  from  reverence,  the  Cross  as  a  symbol  is 
but  entering  today  on  its  widest  career.  For  exactly 
what  this  age  of  ours  is  discovering  and  voicing 
through  its  new  prophets  is  that  there  is  a  social  latv 
of  "Vicarious  Atonement,"  working  always  and 
everywhere  in  history  to  uplift  and  ennoble  the  race, — 
to  "save  men."  What  we  are  trying  to  understand 
better  in  its  vast  range  and  complexity,  and  to  apply 
in  a  thousand  new  w^ays,  is  that  law  in  its  two  aspects, 
— "vicariousness,"  the  automatic  interchange  both  of 
weal  and  of  woe  through  social  relations,  and  the  re- 
sulting "at-one-ment"  of  men  with  each  other  and  of 
man  with  his  source  and  his  destiny.  Well  under- 
stood and  applied,  it  will  go  far  to  solve  "the  problem 
of  evil,"  smooth  out  irregularities,  and  abolish  injus- 
tice and  misery.  Membership,  solidarity,  heredity, 
brotherhood,  love,  are  some  of  the  names  or  correlates 
of  the  law%  but  not  one  of  them  really  suggests  so 
much  of  its  working  through  time  and  through  space 
as  the  sombre  phrase,  "Vicarious  Atonement."  Ex- 
actly w'hat  our  age  is  trying  to  achieve  by  the  new  em- 
phasis on  social  service  and  brotherhood  is  to  univer- 
salize the  Cross.  Mr.  Cummings'  address  on  "social 
ideals  and  endeavors  in  religion"  brightly  illustrates 
the  truth,  not  of  a  vanishing,  but  of  the  Universali:;ed 
Cross.  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  centuries  has 
been  the  child-mind's  form  of  the  truth, — and  con- 
cerning such  forms,  see  1  Cor.  xiii,  11. 

But  one  may  have  his  "star"  symbol,  too,  if  he  will. 
There  is  problem  enough  in  "a  world's  salvation"  to 
utilize  more  than  one  symbol.  He  may  have  his  star 
mean  Knowledge,  "starry-eyed  Science,"  with  the 
light  and  freedom  it  brings,  as  Mr.  West  in  his  sonnet 
is  content  to  have  it.  But  for  Mr.  Cummings,  who 
also  prefers  the  "star"  to  the  "cross,"  it  means  more: 
to  him  it  would  still  be  a  symbol  of  Jesus, — it  is  the 
"Star  of  Bethlehem."  Listen  to  his  earnest  hope  and 
plea : 

"It  is  time  for  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  so  long  eclipsed  by 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  to  shine  forth  once  again  through 
the  mist  and  gloom  of  ages.  .  .  .  Would  that  over  every 
church  might  float  the  white  flag  of  the  universal  religion  of 
peace  and  good-will,  blazoned  with  the  guiding  star  of  truth 
and  light  and  love;  bearing  above  it  the  prophetic  birth-song 
of  the  angels,  'Peace  on  earth,  will-will  to  men,'  and  beneath 
it  the  motto  of  Jesus,  'Unto  the  least.'  For  the  salvation  of 
the  world  depends  on  following  that  guiding  star.  The  Star 
of  Bethlehem  was  the  birth-star  of  a  new  civilization,  the 
rising  star  of  a  new  epoch  in  human  history,  just  because  it 
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went  and-  stood  over  the  humblest  family  instead  of  over  the 
palaces  of  the  rich,  as  the  stars  of  destiny  had  always  done 
before.  .And  the  guiding  star  is  standing  to-day  over  every 
poorest  tenement,  every  humblest  home,  in  the  world.  Indi- 
vidual salvation,  social  salvation,  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
comes  from  following  that  star  and  giving  as  the  wise  men 
gave, — one's  wealth  and  wisdom  to  the  humblest  child  and 
the  poorest  family.  There  is  no  other  way  whereby  men  and 
nations  can  be  saved.  Therefore  let  us  substitute  for  the 
gloomy  symbolism  of  the  Cross  the  beautiful  and  inspiring 
symbolism  of  the  wonderful  Christmas  story.  .  .  .  The 
Star  of  Jesus  must  carry  on  and  complete  the  unfinished  work 
which  the  Cross  of  Jesus  interrupted.  Jesus  was  loyal  to  his 
own  natal  star.  He  followed  the  star  of  truth  and  love,  even 
though  it  brought  him  to  the  cross.  Follow  that  star,  even 
though  it  bring  you  to  yours.  The  salvation  of  the  world 
does  not  depend  on  crucifying  prophets  and  saviors,  but  on 
having  prophets  and  saviors  who  are  willing  to  be  crucified, 
if  need  be." 

So  said  Mr.  Cummings  to  the  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation. And  from  nearly  all  of  this  who  would  with- 
hold his  eager  Amen?  But  we  can  imagine  the  liberal 
orthodox  friend  adding, — "Though  he  does  not  see  all 
that  we  see  in  'the  Cross,'  we  mean  all  that  he  jmeans 
by  his  'Star.'  And  he, — he  even  uses  the  symbol  of 
the  Cross  to  disown  the  Cross !  But  what  a  renun- 
ciation to  be  willing  to  make, — to  make,  if  he  could ! 
A  symbol  wrought  of  the  ages  to  express  their  in- 
tensest  faith  in  the  Infinite  Goodness  inlying  time  and 
eternity,  a  symbol  which  searches  the  deeps  of  death 
as  well  as  of  life  to  upgather  the  fullest  significance  of 
Love — to  disown  such  a  symbol  as  this,  because  it  has 
been  abused !  What  of  the  symbols  'God,'  'the  Father,' 
'Heaven,' — is  he  true  to  his  logic  with  these?"  So  far 
the  orthodox  friend, — and  we  think  he  is  right.  For 
ourselves  we  would  add,  "Why  not  both  Cross  and 
Star,  and  the  full  growing  glory  of  each?" 


"Its  all  a  case  of  looking  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
shield."- — True ;  and  is  it  worth  while  to  look  on  both 
sides  of  the  shield  before  throwing  it  away? 

"It  is  nothing  but  a  matter  of  symbols  anyway,  and 
what  do  they  matter ?"— True,  again;  nothing  but 
symbols,  the  filmiest  things  in  the  world, — but  they 
stand  for  the  great  things,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
things  can  be  expressed  in  no  other  way  than  by  sym- 
bols. In  religion  they  are  the  last  distillations  of  his- 
tory, thought  and  experience.  They  are  the  iminortal 
souls  of  dead  dogmas,  with  the  illusions  and  errors  of 
time  cast  off  like  the  body.  A  good  symbol,  once  iin- 
planted  in  the  heart  and  imagination  of  man,  becomes 
a  pearl  of  the  spirit,  a  priceless  possession,  well-nigh 
imperishable.  The  great  world  is  certainly  waiting 
for  the  "family  gospel"  of  Jesus;  but  is  the  world 
tired  of  "the  Cross?"  w.  c.  c. 


At  least  be  sure  you  go  to  the  author  to  find  his 
meaning,  not  to  find  yours.  If  the  person  who  w^rote 
the  book  is  not  wiser  than  you,  you  need  not  read  it ; 
if  he  be,  he  will  think  differently  from  you  in  many 
respects.  — Riiskin. 
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THE  PULPIT 

The  Contribution  of  Religious  Radicals  to 
Liberty 

After  considering  the  services  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  Jewish  and  other  organized  rehgious 
bodies  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
America,  there  remains  the  body  of  the  unclassified, 
the  religious  radicals,  whom  it  would  be  wrong  in- 
deed to  neglect.  How  manifold  and  mighty  lias  the 
service  of  the  world's  religious  radicals  been  in  every 
time  and  place  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  true  re- 
ligion !  Think  in  this  hour  of  the  immense  .service  for 
education,  for  civil  liberty,  that  was  rendered  only 
yesterday  in  Spain  by  Ferrer;  think  of  the  immense 
influence  for  civil  and  religious/ liberty,  for  social  in- 
spiration all  over  the  world,  rendered  in  Italy  by  Maz- 
zini ;  of  the  mighty  "influence  in  France  of  Victor 
Hugo,  and  a  century  further  back  of  Rousseau,  who 
more  than  almost  anybody  else  in  his  period  affected 
the  educational  and  the  political  thought  of  Europe! 
His  was  the  only  portrait  that  we  know  to  have  hung 
above  the  desk  of  Immanuel  Kant.  Think  of  the 
influence  in  our  time  of  Tolstoy  of  Russia ;  think  of 
the  earlier  influence  of  Lessing  and  of  Kant  himself 
in  Germany ;  think  of  the  influence  in  these  later 
times  in  England  of  Charles  Dickens,  of  those  nol)le 
women,  George  FJiot  and  Harriet  Martineau,  of  Car- 
lyle  and  Ruskin  ;  of  the  influence  but  the  other  day, 
when  that  sharp  crisis  was  on  in  England,  when  it 
was  the  religious  radical,  the  unclassified,  the  nonde- 
script, John  Morley,  Herbert  Spencer.  Frederick  Har- 
rison, who  rose  up  amidst  all  the  wickedness  and  in- 
justice of  the  Boer  War  to  remind  England  of  her 
duty,  when  every  bishop  on  the  bench  save  one  or 
two  was  silent  or  whitewashed  the  iniquity. 

We  may  never  forget  these  things ;  and  in  America 
we  may  never  forget,  whatever  our  grade  of  regu- 
larity or  orthodoxy,  or  lack  of  these,  never  forget  the 
services  here  of  the  great  unclassified,  the  religious 
radical,  the  free  thinker.  If  we  were  going  to  name 
three  men  of  the  last  generation  in  America  who  per- 
haps more  than  any  others  influenced  our  thought, 
we  should  largely  agree  in  naming  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, Theodore  Parker  and  Abraham  Lincoln, — men 
who  were  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  or  went  out,  or 
never  went  in, — because  Abraham  Lincoln  never  went 
in.  Think  of  three  of  the  founders  of  this  American 
Commonwealth,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  Thomas  Paine.  You  could  not  name  three 
men, — among  those  who  formulated  the  principles 
which  American  democracy  stood  for  then,  and  which 
the  republic  was  destined  to  stand  for  in  history,  who 
stated  those  principles  more  powerfully  than  these 
three  men, — none  of  them  belonged  to  churches,  none 
of  them  men  of  religious  "regularity,"  all  of  them 
men  whom  the  orthodox  and  the  regulars  in  their 
day  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  had  no  religion  at  all. 
That  character  was  given  them  so  strongly  and  so 
persistently  by  the  religious  men  who  in  that  time  set 
the  tone,  that  they  are  hardly  yet  freed  from  it  in 
the  minds  of  many  men.  To  this  day  America  is  full 


*From  an  address  by  Edwin  D.  Mead  given  at  the  Liberal  Re- 
ligious Congress  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  29,  1913,  in  a  series 
of  addresses  on  "The  Contribution  of  the  Churches  of  America  toward 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty." 


of  men  who  think  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Thomas  Paine  almost  as  enemies  of 
religion,  or  as  men  who  had  no  religion  to  speak  of. 
Perhaps  one  rea.son  for  it  in  the  case  of  Jefferson  is 
that  our  history  has  been  so  largely  written  by  New 
Englanders ;  and  the  people  of  New  England  back  in 
Thomas  Jefferson's  time,  especially  the  more  influen- 
tial members  of  society,  the  cultivated  classes,  were 
so  largely  Federalists,  to  whom  the  name  of  Jefferson 
altogether  was  a  red  rag.  Never  was  a  man  the  victim 
of  greater  injustice  than  Thomas  Jefferson  suffered 
for  two  generations  from  those  cla.sses  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  leaders  of  the  Revolution  were,  many  of 
them,  men  who  thought  essentially  as  Jefferson  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  did.  Washington  was  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  XVashington  himself 
had  little  "orthodoxy"  to  speak  of.  Deism,  the  old- 
fashioned  eighteenth-century  Deism,  was  very  preva- 
lent among  tlie  leading  founders  of  the  American  re- 
public. We  hear  very  little  about  the  "irreligion"  of 
John  Adams, — he  has  never  been  held  up  to  conspicu- 
ous gaze  as  a  dangerous  thinker ;  yet,  as  a  matter,  of 
fact,  his  religious  opinions  were  essentially  the  same, 
so  far  as  definition  goes,  as  those  of  Jefferson,  and  he 
held  his  "heresies"  in  a  more  unpleasant  and  unat- 
tractive way.  If  you  will  read  the  correspondence  in 
their  later  life,  which  was  to  no  inconsiderable  extent 
ui)on  philosophical  and  religious  subjects,  you  will  be 
impressed  by  the  greater  attractiveness,  warmer  im- 
agination, and  more  philosophical  character  of  Jeffer- 
son's attitude  toward  religion,  which  altogether  is 
much  the  attitude  of  most  radical  and  rational  men 
today. 

What  was  the  religion  of  the  three  great  religious 
radicals  who  have  such  prominence  among  the  found- 
ers of  the  republic  of  the  United  States, — the  religion 
of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  and  Thomas  Paine?  I  re- 
vive for  your  recollection  a  scene  in  which  the  religion 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  found  dramatic  expression.  It 
was  toward  the  close  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  of  wdiich  he  was  a  member,  having  come 
home  a  year  or  two  before  from  his  distinguished 
diplomatic  career  in  France.  The  convention  was 
nearly  shipwrecked  more  than  once  through  the  ex- 
treme and  almost  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  delegates ;  and  it  was  when  matters  were 
at  their  worst  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  I  think  the 
oldest  member  of  the  convention,  rose  and  proposed 
that  from  that  day  onward  the  convention  be  opened 
every  day  by  prayer.  He  said  substantially :  "We  have 
sat  here  deliberating  during  these  weeks,  and  we  have 
come  almost  to  failure ;  we  have  roamed  through  the 
nations  of  antiquity  to  find  some  models  that  would 
guide  us,  we  have  looked  through  the  modern  nations 
of  Europe,  but  we  are  all  at  sea  and  apparently  no 
nearer  agreement  than  ever.  I  remember  now  how, 
back  in  the  early  days  of  the  Continental  Congress, — 
the  body  which  declared  independence  in  this  very 
room, — our  deliberations  were  each  day  opened  by 
prayer.  We  were  guided  through  that  terrible  con- 
flict, I  believe,  by  Divine  Providence.  I  think  that  this 
convention  should  go  to  the  Father  of  Light  for  illu- 
mination, and  open  its  deliberations  every  day  by 
prayer."  He  continued  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
Divine  Providence  which  had  guided  America  in  her 
former  great  struggle,  he  spoke  of  his  long  life  and 
his  varied  political  experience,  and  he  said,  "The  firm 
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conviction  to  which  I  have  come  is  that  God  rules  in 
the  affairs  of  men ;  and,  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to 
the  ground  without  his  notice,  an  empire  cannot  rise 
without  his  aid."  He  appealed  to  the  sacred  Scriptures 
expressing  his  veneration  for  the  great  Scriptures 
which  had  guided  the  fathers. 

Students  of  political  history  know  the  result  of 
Franklin's  action.  His  motion  was  lost.  Franklin,  in 
giving  an  account  of  it  afterwards,  said  that  he  found 
only  three  or  four  to  support  it.  Hamilton  opposed 
it,  actuated  apparently  a  good  deal  by  the  feeling  of 
the  woman  aboard  ship  in  a  terrible  storm.  She  went 
to  the  captain  and  asked  what  the  chances  were,  and 
the  captain  frankly  told  her  they  were  desperate,  that 
"the  best  we  can  do  now  is  to  trust  in  Providence." 
■"Oh,"  she  cried,  "has  it  come  to  that?"  Alexander 
Hamilton  said :  "If  we  should  begin  to  pray  now,  and 
it  should  get  out  that  we  were  praying,  when  we 
hadn't  done  it  before,  the  country  would  think  we 
were  desperate."  Franklin  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  country  did  find  out  precisely  that.  An- 
other member  said,  "We  know  very  well  that  the 
reason  we  haven't  had  any  prayers  is  that  that  there 
isn't  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  for  a  clergyman." 
That  was  the  kind  of  discussion  by  which  Franklin's 
proposal  was  sidetracked.  The  point  is  that  the  pro- 
posal was  made,  and  was  backed  by  one  of  the  most 
earnest  speeches  in  the  convention, — and  proposed 
and  earnestly  supported  by  Benjamin  Franklin ;  and 
it  illustrates  Franklin's  life. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jeft'erson,  Thomas 
Paine,  these  names  which  have  become  in  so  many 
"regular"  circles  synonymous  with  irreligion, — why,  I 
wish  there  were  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
today  a  lot  of  politicians,  a  lot  of  statesmen,  as  promi- 
nent in  political  affairs  as  were  those  men  then,  whose 
words  showed  half  the  devotion  to  religious  thought, 
to  religious  subjects,  to  religious  aspirations,  shown 
by  the  words  of  those  men. 

I  had  occasion  on  the  Franklin  centennial  half  a 
dozen  years  ago  to  turn  through  all  the  passages  of 
Franklin's  works,  pencil  in  hand,  for  two  purposes : 
I  wanted  to  mark  every  passage  in  hjs  works  which 
related  to  war  and  peace — and  I  assure  you  that  an 
equal  body  of  good  doctrine  cannot  be  brought  to- 
gether from  the  works  of  any  of  his  contemporaries — 
and  to  mark  the  passages  which  had  to  do  with 
Franklin's  religion.  Although  I  have  always  been  a 
student  of  Franklin,  the  result  of  that  critical  exami- 
nation was  to  me  a  revelation.  From  early  in  life,  all 
through  his  life,  Franklin's  interest  in  religious  mat- 
ters, in  religious  men,  in  religious  thought,  was  pro- 
found. He  had  a  brief,  sandy,  and  sceptical  period, 
but  it  didn't  much  affect  the  deep  things.  Why,  he  once 
went  through  the  work  of  revising  the  liturgy  of"  the 
Church  of  England,  in  order  to  fit  it  better  to  modern 
thought.  He  was  always  thinking  of  religious  things. 
One  of  his  eulogists  has  spoken  of  him  as  the  most- 
consummate  Christian  of  his  ti  me.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  the  reasons  by  which  this  admirer,  one  of 
his  prominent  biographers,  supports  his  judgment  are 
very  intelligent  reasons.  He  shows  that  there  was  no 
man  in  his  time  who  had  a  broader  spirit  of  fellow- 
shijj,  of  toleration,  of  brotherhood  with  all  kinds  of 
men.  His  breath  of  fellowship  was  universal ;  and 
surely,  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who  spent  his  time 
going  about  doing  good,  it  was  Benjamin  Franklin. 


1  can  think  in  the  annals  of  time  of  no  other  man 
who  was  more  industrious  in  doing  good,  which  is  a 
pretty  good  test  of  religion,^Jesus  Christ's  test.  I 
remember  no  utterance  of  his  which  has  impressed  me 
more  than  this:  "It  is  incredible,  the  quantity  of  good 
that  may  be  done  in  a  country  by  a  single  man  who 
will  make  a  business  of  it,  and  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  diverted  from  that  purpose  by  different  vocations, 
studies,  or  amusements."  That  seems  to  me  Benjamin 
Franklin  speaking  for  himself ;  and,  if  you  catalogue 
the  services  of  that  man  for  humanity,  it  is  a  stupen- 
dous record  of  good  works. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  the  only  prominent  statesman 
of  that  time  who,  for  one  thing,  was  so  devoted  to 
the  thoughts  and  works  of  Jesus  that  he  prepared  a 
special  collection  of  them.  Has  not  this  been  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  government?  In  his  trib- 
ute to  Jesus  he  lays  emphasis  upon  the  sufficiency  of 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  for  personal  and  social  re- 
ligious life.  A  radical — yes!  How  he  welcomed  the 
preaching  of  Channing,  how  he  read  his  sermons  and 
addresses  as  they  began  to  come  in  the  early  part  of 
that  nineteenth  century !  He  hoped  there  was  not  a 
thoughtful  young  man  living  in  America  who  would 
not  become  a  Unitarian ;  that  was  his  declaration  in 
so  many  words.  His  interest  in  radical  thought  was 
profound,  but  his  interest  in  religious  work,  in  the 
organization  of  mankind,  so  as  to  lay  the  emphasis 
upon  the  humanities, — that  was  the  guiding  thing  in 
Thomas  Jeffersons  life. 

How  about  Thomas  Paine?  He  has  been  indeed  a 
troublesome  figure.  There  is  no  other  man  in  our  re- 
ligious or  political  history  who  has  been  the  victim 
of  such  misrepresentation,  of  such  persistent  obloquy, 
as  Thomas  Paine.  I  think  the  general  attitude  of  the 
American  people  towards  Thomas  Paine  was  fairly 
well  expressed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he  wrote 
in  his  life  of  Governor  Morris,  at  the  point  when 
Morris  was  over  in  Paris  as  our  minister  and  Paine 
was  locked  up  in  prison  for  his  politics,  "There  was 
a  filthy  little  atheist  named  Thomas  Paine  who  was 
amusing  himself  in  prison  by  writing  a  book  against 
religion."  The  actual  truth  reminds  one  of  the  state- 
ment of  somebody  about  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire," 
that  it  was  neither  holy,  Roman,  nor  empire.  Now 
Thomas  Paine  was  neither  filthy,  little,  nor  atheist. 
The  testimony  is  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  a  special 
care  for  dress  and  good  appearance,  though  certainly 
there  were  hard  exigencies  in  his  life  when  slight  re- 
gard for  these  was  possible ;  he  was  a  man  of  good 
stature,  and  his  religious  works  were  written  in  the 
interest  of  theism,  precisely  to  overcome  atheistic 
ideas. 

It  is  hard  to  eradicate  from  the  popular  mind,  poi- 
soned by  prejudice  ^nd  fatsehood,  the  myth  that  has 
been  made  up  and  supported  through  the  generations, 
that  Thomas  Pame  was  a  drunkard  and  a  man  of  low 
moral  character.  I  say  a  persistent  myth, — for  myth 
it  is,  as  any  serious  student  ma}'  satisfy  himself.  The 
story  of  his  drunkenness  has  largely  been  fortified  by 
his  grocer's  account,  which  happened  to  be  preserved, 
and  sliowed  that  he  had  bought  a  good  deal  of  rum. 
Well,  Thomas  Paine  did  buy  a  good  deal  of  rum. 
measured  by  Rochester  usage  in  1913.  I  was  inter- 
ested two  or  three  weeks  ago  in  getting  hold,  in  my 
native  New  Hampshire  town,  of  the  account  books 
of  the  grocer  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, — 
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the  grocer  wlio  furnished  my  exceedingly  respectable 
and  reputable  grandfather  witli  his  groceries, — and  1 
was  amused  to  see  the  amount  of  rum  the  old  man 
bought.  Yet  he  was  a  sober  man,  an  eminently  good 
citizen,  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  church.  The  ac- 
counts of  all  the  other  good  men,  the  deacons  and 
the  rest,  the  parson  for  aught  I  remember,  were  in 
the  same  book,  and  they  were  all  buying  rum : 
there  was  nothing  else  more  frecjuently  entered.  The 
town  records  tell  of  the  appropriations  for  rum  for 
the  festivities  or  various  observances  connected  with 
the  installation  of  the  ministers.  If  you  will  read 
Sylvester  Judd's  "Margaret,"  that  remarkable  picture 
of  New  England  life  in  the  period  between  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  end  of  the  century,  you  will  be  amazed 
to  find  the  extent  to  which  society  seems  to  float  in 
rum.  It  was  a  rummy  age :  Thomas  Jefferson  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  man  who  drank  little,  for  he 
couldn't  stand  drinking.  1  supjwsed  that  around  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  where  Thomas  Paine  lived,  and 
where  this  myth  about  his  drunkenness  has  its  geog- 
raphy, I  supi)ose  there  were  deacons  by  the  dozen 
who  were  drinking  regularly  more  than  Thomas  Paine 
ever  drank,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  afifecting 
their  religious  reputation.  I  speak  of  these  things, 
which  I  have  investigated,  because  I  feel  so  strongly 
the  wrong  whicli  has  been  done  to  this  man,  certainly 
not  as  an  apologist  for  rum  nor  for  eighteenth-cen- 
tury social  usages. 

Then,  again,  as  to  Thomas  I'aine's  religion.  The 
two  chief  enemies  of  religion,  he  once  said,  are  fanati- 
cism and  infidelity;  and  he  fought  one  just  as  hardly 
all  his  life  as  he  fought  the  other.  "My  friend,"  he 
wrote  to  old  Sam  Adams  in  Massachusetts, — a  good 
orthodox  Puritan,  the  last  of  the  Puritans  they  used 
to  call  him, — who  had  remonstrated  with  him  over 
"The  Age  of  Reason,"  "My  friend,  do  you  call  be- 
lieving in  God  infidelity?"  When  Jefiferson's  envoy 
found  him  so  miserably  poor  in  Paris,  and  arranged 
to  bring  him  home  on  a  government  ship,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  Jefiferson's  sense  of  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  him,  this  envoy  found  that  he  was 
willing  to  talk  but  little  about  his  political  achieve- 
ments, which  counted  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  his  fervor  was  all  about  religion.  He 
emphasized  the  sublime  efifect  of  a  creation  upon  the 
mind  of  man  in  assuring  him  of  the  existence  and 
the  power  of  God.  The  thing  that  he  protested  against 
was  authority, — authority  that  held  men  down  in  re- 
ligion and  in  politics :  he  stood  against  authority  and 
for  humanity.  "The  evidences  of  religion,"  he  said, 
"are  the  power  of  God  displayed  in  creation,  and  that 
repugnance  we  feel  in  ourselves  to  bad  actions  and 
the  disposition  to  do  good  ones." 

As  to  his  rationalism,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  certainly 
crude  enough,  from  the  standpoint  of  today's  better 
scholarship ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  half  so  crude 
as  the  ideas  of  the  Bible  and  miracle  which  were  held 
by  the  orthodox  people  of  his  time  who  were  decry- 
ing him ;  and  a  good  deal  of  it  comes  vastly  closer  to 
the  views  of  the  Bible,  to  the  "higher  criticism"  en- 
tertained today  by  men  representing  the  so-called  con- 
servative or  orthodox  churches,  who  gladly  join  in  a 
conference  like  this.  A  good  deal  of  it,  I  say,  is  crude  ; 
but  it  was  a  crude  age,  and  Thomas  Paine  faced  the 
theology  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  not  that  of  the 
twentieth.   Lessing  was  about  the  only  rationalist  of 


that  time  with  whom  we  feel  real  kinshi]) ;  but,  re- 
membering the  extraordinary  lack  of  .science  and  criti- 
cism in  the  churches  themselves,  few  rational  men  can 
read  the  luost  savage  of  Paine's  pages  without  per- 
suasion of  his  good  purpose,  works,  and  his  truthful- 
ness with  himself.  I  believe  there  were  no  three  works 
that  rendered  greater  immediate  service  to  mankind  in 
that  time  than  Paine's  "Common  Sense,"  his  "Rights 
of  Man,"  and,  with  reservations,  his  "Age  of  Reason," 
— which  last  many  men  would  do  well  to  read  before 
they  talk  about  it. 

What  about  his  public  services,  his  public  services 
here  in  the  United  States?  He  stood  pre-eminently  for 
the  princi])les  which  have  come  to  obtain  and  to  rule 
in  this  country.  His  "Common  Sense"  had  in  many 
v.'ays  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  pamphlet  ever 
issued  in  this  country.  In  that  day  of  small  things 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  copies  were  almost 
immediately  printed  and  circulated.  It  was  his  pamph- 
lets on  the  Crisis — that  first  one  especially  with  its 
opening  word  about  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls — 
that  insjjired  the  men  who  presently  won  the  victory 
at  Trenton.  It  was  his  "Common  Sense"  that  helped 
convert  Washington  himself  to  the  idea  of  indepen- 
dence. After  he  had  helped  us  win  our  indepedence, 
he  went  over  to  Paris  and  worked  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution,— worked  always  on  the  side  of  sanity,  on  the 
side  of  the  things  for  which  men  like  Washington  and 
jeflferson  and  Franklin  stood  here,  always  against  the 
things  which  developed  the  mischievous  side  of  the 
I'Yench  Revolution.  He  was  as  much  hated  by  Robes- 
pierre and  the  extremists  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  as 
he  was  hated  by  the  privileged  classes  in  France. 
Then  he  came  back  here  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  was  not  sim])ly  for  freedom  in  the  one  revolution 
and  the  other  that  he  stood.  He  was  the  first  American 
politican  who  framed  a  scheme  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  He  worked  for  emancipation  with  Frank- 
lin, and  in  1775  the  first  American  anti-slavery  society 
was  founded,  of  which  Franklin  became  the  president. 
Just  as  those  great  radicals,  Emerson,  Parker,  and 
Lincoln,  were  united  in  the  last  century  in  the  great 
cause  of  anti-slavery,  so  Franklin,  Jeflferson,  and 
Thomas"  Paine  were  peculiarly  united  in  their  time  in 
the  service  of  the  same  cause.  I  know  of  hardly  any 
other  such  demands  for  the  rights  of  man  in  that  time 
as  those  of  Thomas  Paine  and  Franklin  and  Jeflferson. 
All  stand  pre-eminent  back  there  as  champions  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  substitution  of  law  for  war  in 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  which  has  be- 
come the  conmmanding  cause  of  our  own  time.  Paine's 
championship  of  the  rights  of  woman  was  as  brave  as 
Theodore  Parker's  later :  all  along  the  line  he  fought 
for  justice.  "My  country  is  the  world,"  he  said,  "my 
religion  is  to  do  good."  He  proposed  a  Society  of 
Theo-Philanthropists.  The  thought  of  God  and  the 
thought  of  man  always  went  together  with  him.  The 
thought  of  man  as  the  child  of  God  it  was  which  made 
indignity  and  injustice  to  man  so  intolerable  to  him. 
If,  as  Jeflferson  himself  wrote  after  Paine's  struggles 
and  suflferings  in  the  French  Revolution,  Paine  steadily 
labored  in  our  own  Revolution,  "with  as  much  eflfect 
as  any  man  living,"  it  was  because  there  burned  in 
him  from  first  to  last  the  flame  of  a  lofty  and  reso- 
lute idealism.  It  was  a  noble  word  of  Jefiferson's, 
"Where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  country :"  but  yet  a 
nobler  word  was  Thomas  Paine's,  "Wherever  liberty  is 
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not,  there  is  my  country,"  emphasizing  his  fellowship 
with  every  dow^n-trodden  people  who  needed  his  help- 
ing hand. 

It  is  superfluous  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ])olitical 
services  of  Franklin.  He  stood  as  a  center  in  the  great 
democratic  party  among  the  founders  of  the  republic, 
and  he  was  the  greatest  diplomatic  servant  we  ever 
had  in  Europe.  His  Albany  plan  of  union  in  1754  was 
an  anticipation  of  our  federal  union :  and  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  constitutional  convention  he  stood  for 
the  most  advanced  positions.  His  services  for  the  ed- 
ucation and  enlightenment  of  the  American  people 
were  numberless  and  immeasvu-able. 

As  for  Jefferson, — why,  his  name  has  become  pre- 
eminently the  name  which  is  the  actual  symbol  of 
everything  democratic  in  our  life,  in  our  politics,  every- 
thing which  has  hope  and  trust  and  faith  in  it.  It  was 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  declared  Jefferson  the  greatest 
political  thinker  of  our  history,  and  his  principles  "the 
axioms  of  free  societ}'."  Theodore  Parker  it  was  who 
used  before  Lincoln  those  great  words  about  "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people," 
and  his  tribute  to  Jefferson  we  also  remember ;  and  it 
was  Emerson,  the  religious  radical,  who  defended  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  charge  of  being 
merely  a  mass  of  glittering  generalities  by  exclaiming 
"Blazing  iniquities  rather!"  Jefferson  defended  the 
principles  of  democracy,  of  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  He  stood  for  the 
principles  of  Paine's  "Rights  of  Man,"  and  for  the 
principles  which  Franklin  championed  from  his  youth 
to  his  age.  He  stood  for  education  in  every  form, 
stood  for  ideas,  with  a  persistence,  an  originality,  and 
a  resoluteness  unsurpassed  among  Americans.  A  rec- 
ord of  service  for  ideas  alone  he  chose  to  have  inscribed 
upon  his  monument  when  he  died, — this  man  who  had 
been  governor,  ambassador,  President,  the  bearer  of 
every  possible  dignity  and  honor, — "Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
and  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom, 
and  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

There  is  *no  group  of  men  to  whom  America  owes 
more  than  to  these  religious  radicals.  The  most  popu- 
lar of  Jefferson's  biographers  well  says,  identifying 
the  principles  of  Jefferson  with  the  principles  of  our 
democracy,  "If  Jefferson  was  wrong,  America  is 
wrong;  if  America  is  right,  Jefferson  was  right."  I 
think  this  is  the  truth.  If  this  great  republic  succeeds, 
it  will  be  through  fidelity  to  the  political  principles  of 
Jefferson  and  Franklin  and  Thomas  Paine.  It  will  be 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  democracy.  And  that  alone 
is  the  true  conception  of  religion  today  which  sees 
that  it  is  an  expression  in  its  own  field  of  what  in  the 
political  field  is  democracy.  Let  us  never,  therefore, 
when  we  meet  to  celebrate  the  services  of  the  various 
religious  bodies,  forget  to  pay  tribute  to  this  noble 
body  of  the  unclassified,  of  the  religious  radicals,  the 
free  thinkers,  who,  if  not  ecclesiastically  organized,  - 
have  been  members  of  the  great  body  of  humanity, 
and  have  been  striving  to  lead  humanity  ever  onward 
and  upward. 


My  Early  Reading — No.  II. 

Not  long  after  my  rather  chilling  experience  with  the 
Old  Testament,  my  country  school  teacher,  who  was 
paid  "ten  shillings  a  week  and  boarded  around"  for 
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the  early  settlers  and  their  dealings  with  the  natives, 
had  proven  attractive  as  soon  as  I  could  read  them. 
Also,  there  was  a  goodly  sized  red-covered  book,  which 
told  much  about  various  prophets,  martyrs  and  saints, 
somewhat  fully  illustrated  with  steel  engravings  of 
"larning"  half  a  dozen  boys  and  a  girl  or  two  what- 
ever their  heads  were  capable  of  mastering,  called  my 
attention  to  the  dilapidated  volume  of  "Plutarch's 
Lives,"  that  held  a  somewhat  conspicuous  place  in  our 
district  school  library.  This  I  read  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  with  an  interest  strangely  different  from  that 
which  the  Old  Testament  heroes  had  inspired,  although 
here,  too,  I  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  innu- 
merable accounts  of  men's  grosser  cruelties,  or  with 
the  tricker}'  by  which  the  activties  of  so  many  of  them 
were  characterized.  Yet,  as  these  were  accounts  of 
the  villainies  of  men,  and  not  of  the  one  I  called 
"God,"  I  was  by  no  means  so  disturbed  as  I  had  been 
by  attempting  to  read  the  Bible.  The  sum  total  of 
good,  however,  that  I  got  from  Plutarch  must  have 
been  small,  interesting  as  it  mostly  was,  and  valuable 
as  it  had  been  to  so  many  others. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  I  literally 
"chanced"  to  read  my  first  love  story,  a  short  one, 
found  in  the  current  newspaper  of  the  day.  This,  I 
remember,  stirred  me  from  the  very  foundations  up, 
and  with  so  many  new  thoughts  and  feelings  that  for 
sometime  I  had  little  room  in  my  mind  for  anything 
else.  Naturally  enough  for  a  time  after  this,  I  read 
little  else  than  such  other  stories  as  I  could  find  in 
stray  numbers  of  The  Waverly  Magazine,  The  Neiv 
York  Ledger  and  The  Boston  True  Flag,  periodicals 
that  reached  the  neighborhood  mostly  through  ex- 
change with  the  boys  at  the  front,  who  were  beginning 
to  emphasize  the  Civil  War  as  a  very  terrible  and 
serious  fact  of  my  developing  consciousness. 

One  experience  of  this  early  period  has  recently  come 
vividly  to  mind,  while  gazing  upon  the  stock  of  a  local 
newsdealer,  where  my  eyes  finally  became  attracted  by 
the  name  of  a  periodical,  which,  having  not  been  seen 
or  thought  of  for  many  years,  I  would  have  said  was 
surely  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  what  a  vision  for  the 
inner  eye  was  at  the  same  moment  awakened— that  of 
a  country  boy,  trudging  wearily  along  the  dutsy  road 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  city,  where  he  had 
literally  filled  his  arms  with  back  numbers  of  his  fa- 
vorite periodicals,  that  he  had  purchased  with  money 
earned  opportunely  in  the  fields  of  neighboring  farms. 
Only  this;  but  with  what  joyous  reminiscences  did  all 
the  subsequent  reading  of  them  on  the  haymow,  high 
up  under  the  roof  of  the  c|uiet  and  uninvaded  barn, 
return !  Not  a  very  wonderful  vision,  this,  anyone  can 
.say,  if  he  will.  But  he  will  not  say  it  if  he,  too,  has 
.somewhere  in  his  own  boyhood  experienced  similar 
joys,  when  the  successive  stages  of  his  mental  growth 
and  of  his  apprecation  of  better  things,  not  only 
needed  just  such  ephemeral  stimulation,  but  responded 
to  it  only  in  ways  that  promised  untold  profit  in  all 
subsequent  life. 

Always  during  my  childhood  there  had  been  a  few 
volumes  in  our  home,  which,  had  I  read  them  atten- 
tively would  have  laid  fairly  well  a  good  foundation 
for  subsequent  selection  and  use.  One  of  these,  Peter 
Farley's  "History  of  the  United  .States,"  was  looked 
through  many  times  because  of  the  interesting  pictures 
which  told  me  even  more  than  I  got  from  its  text, 
although  portions  of  this,  especially  those  relating  to 
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tlieir  portraits  as  conceived  by  leading-  artists,  that 
served  to  render  many  a  Sunday  afternoon  rather 
more  restful  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been.  Later 
still,  there  came  a  volume  in  which  was  most  vividly 
portrayed  the  experiences  of  two  girl  captives  among 
Indians,  that  certainly  did  not  serve  to  give  me  a  very 
hig-h  opinion  of  the  tribes  of  redmen  therein  portrayed. 
This  book  I  read  several  times  over,  each  time  getting 
fresh  thrills  of  hatred  for  the  "savages"  which  to  my 
mind  had  forfeited  every  kindly  consideration  of 
thought  or  feeling  whatsoever.  Duly,  there  followed 
Redpath's  "Life  of  Captain  John  Brown,"  the  reading 
of  which  gave  me  such  an  intense  aversion  to  slavery 
and  the  slaveholder,  that  many  years  of  my  after  life 
were  tinctured  with  it,  beyond  either  sense  or  reason. 

During  my  mid-childhood  it  was  a  custom  with  some 
of  the  farmers  to,  what  they  called,  "bait"  their  herds 
by  the  roadside,  and  thus  gain  an  additional  pasturage, 
which,  generally  speaking,  was  rather  more  "flush" 
than  that  of  their  farms  pro])er.  In  order,  however,  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  without  trespassing  on  their 
neighbors'  similar  rights,  it  was  necessary  that  some 
one  should  watch  the  cows  closely — a  so-called  "easy" 
task,  that  was  always  given  to  the  boy  who  happened 
just  then  to  be  old  enough  for  this,  and  yet  not  big 
or  strong  enough  for  something  heavier  or  more  re- 
sponsible. 

So  it  happened  that  it  became  my  allotted  business 
for  a  number  of  summers  during  at  least  half  the 
forenoon  hours,  to  see  that  our  own  herd  did  not  stray 
from  the  somewhat  extended  roads  which  bounded 
two  sides  of  the  farm,  and  simultaneously,  in  order 
that  the  long  hours  might  not  become  too  tedious  for 
endurance,  to  contrive  by  the  way  all  such  amusements 
and  occupations  as  ingenuity  prompted  or  incident  sug- 
gested. Often  this  was  no  easy  thing  to  do ;  as  not 
not  only  anything  like  proper  facilities  were  scanty, 
but  the  idea  of  play,  as  such,  had  never  become  at  all 
popular  with  the  good  people,  who  mostly  had  cleared 
the  fields  they  now  cultivated  with  their  own  axes, 
and  who  now  expected  their  children  to  be  equally 
industrious  in  turn,  and  always  to  be  engaged  in  some 
sort  of  manner  which  would  promise  at  least  some- 
thing equally  good  and  substantial  later  on. 

How  I  came  to  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  reading 
as  much  as  possible  during  these  lonesome  morning 
hours,  the  very  best  part  of  the  beautiful  summer 
days,  I  cannot  now  recall.  Nor  do  I  remember  very 
accurately  what  I  did  read.  There  must  have  been, 
however,  some  half  a  dozen  or  more  so-called  Dime 
Novels,  of  the  "Beadle"  or  "Monroe"  type,  so  common 
and  so  generally  condemned  at  that  time.  Of  the 
contents  of  these  I  recall  nothing,  except  that  in  one 
of  them  a  certain  transcendentally  beautiful  Indian 
maiden  fell  in  love  with  a  white  hunter  that  had  been 
taken  captive,  and  by  her  daring  and  skill  saved  him 
from  burning  at  the  awful  stake  to  which  he  had  been 
tied ;  and  of  course  duly  married  him  and  lived  with 
him  in  greatest  happiness  afterwards !  To  a  boy,  say 
of  twelve  or  thirteen,  this  was  done  in  such  a  way 
that  it  represented  quite  satisfactorily  the  climax  of 
the  writer's  art ;  and,  thenceforth,  beautiful  Indian 
maidens  were  apt  rather  frequently  to  figure  conspicu- 
ously in  most  of  my  day  musings,  as  well  as  in  my 
night  dreams.  I  remember,  too,  that  I  used  to  wonder 
much,  whether,  if  I  should  once  start  out  upon  a 
tramp  through  the  biggest  piece  of  woods  I  had  ever 


heard  of  in  that  vicinity,  and  especially  if  I  .should 
happen  to  get  into  trouble  in  a  certain  deep  and  dark 
"gulf"  in  its  most  central  recesses,  not  many  miles 
away, — whether  I,  too,  would  have  a  similar  good 
fortune  and  meet  a  dusky  fairy,  who  would  straight- 
way not  only  fascinate  me  with  her  wildly  sweet 
smiles,  but  would  then  and  there  promise  me  to  wait 
until  I  got  big  enough  to  marry  her,  to  my  everlasting 
glory  and  happiness,  of  course.  But,  as  the  cows  had 
to  be  strictly  "tended"  so  regularly  and  .so  much  of 
the  time,  and  as  altogether  too  many  merely  mundane 
things  besides  had  always  to  be  remembered  and  done, 
ever  to  admit  of  much  adventuring  of  any  kind,  my 
dreams  of  an  ideally  winsome  Indian  lass  came  natu- 
rally to  be  superseded  by  other  dreams,  which  if  per- 
haps of  a  more  "sensible"  character,  were  nevertheless 
never  quite  so  vivid  or  so  entertaining  as  had  been  the 
one  that  first  set  my  childish  fancy  so  fully  aglow. 

But  the  reading  of  Dime  Novels  seems  to  have 
timely  lost  its  peculiar  charm,  as  had  the  reading  of 
the  love  stories  found  in  periodicals.  The  times  were 
becoming  too  .strenuous,  too  serious,  too  pathetic,  too 
full  of  war-news,  war-meetings  and  war-tragedies,  to 
let  even  the  child-mind  slight  their  terrible  significance 
in  favor  of  anything  else  whatever.  Hence  the  read- 
ing of  newspapers  came  very  extensively  to  engage 
attention,  if  not  so  much  from  my  personal  interest 
in  what  was  therein  recorded,  then  in  order  that  I 
might  stoutly  hold  my  own  in  the  numerous  discus- 
sions of  battles  and  commanders  and  everything  else, 
which  were  stimulated  by  the  daily  reports  from  the 
seat  of  war,  and  started  up  invariably  whenever  two  or 
three  were  met  together.  Nor  was  my  attention  less 
engaged  by  the  political  strifes,  both  national  and  local 
of  the  day.  In  fact,  every  mind  in  those  times  was 
pretty  fully  occupied  with  the  war,  and  all  that  it 
was  so  fatefully  growing  to  mean  to  everyone  old 
enough  to  read,  or  think  about,  or  feel,  its  malignant 
grasp.  I  remember,  that  when  later,  the  first  volume 
of  Greeley's  "American  Conflict,"  which  my  father 
had  promptly  subscribed  for,  came  to  hand,  I  could 
not  get  half  the  time  I  wanted  to  read  it  tlijrough,  tinc- 
tured as  it  was,  not  only  with  the  awfully  reality  of 
what  I  had  so  many  and  so  vivid  impressions,  but 
possessed  also  of  all  the  fascination  of  a  romance, 
beside  which  all  other  romances  seemed  as  but  child's 
play,  and  of  no  particular  use  or  interest  whatever. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker. 


AN  INAUGURAL 


These  verses  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  phrases  taken 
from  the  President's  inaugural  address. 

A  nation  deeply  stirred  by  solemn  passion 

At  sight  of  wrong 
Calls  to  heroic  work  of  restoration 

The  brave  and  strong. 
With  heartstrings  swept  as  by  an  air  from  heaven —  ■ 

From  God's  white  throne — 
We  listen  to  the  moan  of  countless  thousands. 

Life's  undertone. 
No  day  of  triumph  but  of  dedication  is  this  our  time ; 
Men's  hearts,  men's  lives,  men's  hopes  appoint  us 

Our  task  sublime. 
O  God,  here  at  the  hearthstone  of  the  conscience 

We  seek  Thy  light ;  • 
Justice,  and  only  justice,  is  our  motto — 

Show  us  the  right ! 
/;(  The  Public-.  —W.  G.  Ballantine. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  Religion 
1  9  1  2  —  19  13 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 
XXIII. 

THE  HEXATEUCH.  No.  1. 

Text:  Ye  shall  be  holy;  for  I  Jehovah  your  God 
am  holy.  Lev.  xix  :24. 

We  turn  now  from  the  study  of  the  prophets  and 
the  classic  stories  to  a  study  of  the  formation  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  to  see  how,  and  to  a  degree  when,  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  came  to 
be.  W'e  began  the  course  with  the  first  great,  popular 
classics  in  Hebrew  literature,  the  deliverance  of  the 
great  teachers  of  Jewry,  personalities  whom  we  group 
under  the  name  of  prophets  but  of  whom  we  have 
come  to  think  as  the  early  statesmen,  poets  and  poli- 
ticians, organizers  of  the  Jewish  state,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  ever  organized. 

The  history  books — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  taken  together,  have  been 
called  the  Pentateuch — the  five  fold  book.  The  book 
of  Joshua  being  part  of  the  compilation  is  now  in- 
cluded and  the  collection  is  called  the  Hexateuch — the 
six  fold  book.  This  contains  a  story  of  the  world, 
the  beginning  and  development  of  the  Jewish  race  in 
it,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  Jewish  message  through 
it,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  down  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Jewish  people  into  the  Promised  Land,  under 
the  leadership  of  Joshua,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
kingdom  of  which  Saul  became  the  first  crowned 
head. 

In  the  old  thought  all  this  was  regarded  as  divine 
history,  adequate  to  the  religious  needs  of  man,  given 
by  the  Almighty  through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses, 
its  authenticity  vouched  for  by  numberless  miracles, 
by  the  spoken  word  of  Jehovah,  by  the  intereference 
of  his  mighty  power,  and  by  the  triumphs  of  his 
chosen  people.  The  Hexateuch  was  considered  to  be 
the  revelation  of  Jehovah  to  man  ;  given  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jew,  secondarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Christian,  ultimately  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
world  converted  and  redeemed. 

The  Jews,  more  consistently  than  the  later  trans- 
lators and  makers  of  versions,  recognized  the  unity 
of  some  books  which  we  have  cut  apart.  The  older 
scholars  found  the  work  too  long  for  convenience, 
so  chopped  it  in  pieces  in  an  arbitrary  way.  They 
called  the  first  piece  Genesis,  because  the  first  word 
in  the  Hebrew  version  means  the  same  as  the  Greek 
word  Genesis — the  beginning.  Similarly,  Exodus,  - 
through  the  Greek,  is  the  initial  word  in  that  part. 
The  Torah,  the  Book  of  the  Law,  was  the  first,  and 
to  the  Rabbis  and  the  liturgists  of  conservative  Juda- 
i.sm  still  is  the  highest  revelation.  Primary  interest 
and  sanctity  belong  to  the  Hexateuch.  The  Saducees 
in  the  time  of  Jesus  recognized  no  other  authorita- 
tive Scripture.  The  Samaritans,  one  of  the  off-shoots 
of  the  Jews,  knew  no  other  Bible  than  the  Torah! 

.Something  has  happened  to  the  interpretations  of 


this  Hexateuch  which  is  comparable  only  to  what 
happened  to  the  zoology  of  the  world  when  Darwin 
introduced  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  or  to  the  geology 
of  the  world  when  Lyall  first  taught  of  the  gradual 
transformation  of  the  earth  by  processes  still  at  work 
— the  influences  of  frost  and  air,  water  and  heat. 
Science  has  not  experienced  any  more  startling  revo- 
lution at  the  hands  of  modern  scientific  research  than 
has  our  Hexateuch  at  the  hands  of  modern  students 
of  Hebrew  literature. 

The  scholars  find  that  instead  of  being  one  con- 
tinuous composition  it  is  like  a  rope  of  different  col- 
ored strands,  five  or  more  in  all.  This  continuous 
story  from  Adam  to  Joshua  was  written,  not  by 
Moses  in  the  thirteenth  century  B.  C.,  but  by  some 
conscientious  scribes  about  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
They  found  as  material  to  work  upon  what  is  found 
in  the  growth  of  any  literature  ;  what  Tennyson  found, 
for  instance,  when  he  set  himself  to  write  the  "Idyls 
of  the  King."  Tennyson  had  at  hand  Mallory's  beau- 
tiful stories ;  Mallory  in  turn  had  that  which  had  been 
put  in  shape  some  two  or  more  hundred  years  ear- 
lier,-— fragmentary  traditions,  folk-lore,  bedtime  sto- 
ries, grandmother  and  hero  tales,  old  fragments  of 
Celtic  aind  Saxon  poetry  glorifying  Merlin,  his  king 
and  his  times.  Hebrew  literature  obeyed  the  same 
law.  Hebrew  life,  developing  under  the  leadership  of 
the  great  prophets,  produced  this  floating  literature, 
and  finally  under  the  literary  compression  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  captivity,  under  the  stimulus  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  it  was  put  into  its  present  shape.  When 
Ezra  came  back  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Jerusalem  he 
brought  with  him,  essentially,  this  book  which  was 
thereafter  to  constitute  the  Law,  and  which  is,  prac- 
tically, the  Hexateuch. 

What  are  these  elements  represented  by  the  differ- 
ent strands  in  our  rope? 

(E)  As  one  strand  scholars  have  detected  an  old 
prophetic  fragment  containing  a  traditional  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  other  prehistoric 
stories.  In  this  the  earlier  word  for  God,  Elohiui,  is 
used.  The  word  Elohim  is  plural.  It  shows  a  people 
on  the  verge  of  polytheism.  The  manuscript  grew  out 
of  Ephraim  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Ephraimitic, 
sometimes  Elohistic,  document.  From  either  one  or 
both  of  these  sources,  the  document  has  been  desig- 
nated as  E. 

(J)  A  second  manuscript  uses  the  word  Jahveh  for 
the  Deity.  This  manuscript  came  from  Judah  and  is 
called  interchangeable,  the  Judaistic  or  Jahvistic  doc- 
ument. It  contains  the  second  account  of  the  creation 
.story.  So  the  second  strand  in  our  rope  is  called  /. 

(D)  The  Deuteronomic,  or  second  version  of  the 
Law,  is  a  fine,  clearcut,  literary  contribution,  contain- 
ing a  larger  theism.    It  is  designated  by  the  letter  D. 

(P)  As  the  story  grows  there  comes  in  a  larger 
element  of  liturgy.  In  Leviticus  we  find  what  is 
called  the  Priestly  Code.  This  manuscript  shows  the 
touch  of  priestly  hands,  and  was  evidently  written  or 
compiled  in  the  interest  of  the  temple  services  and 
ceremonies  that  belonged  to  the  priestly  function.  It 
is  represented  by  the  letter  P. 

(H)  Another  manuscript,  which,  because  it  is 
ethical  and  spiritual,  concerned  with  the  purpose  of 
elevating  and  quickening  the  life  of  man,  is  called  the 
Holiness  Code.    This  manuscript  is  probably  the  last 
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development  in  order  of  time,  and  is  indicated  in  criti- 
cal commentations  by  the  letter  H . 

(R)  The  letter  R  is  often  met  with.  It  stands  for 
Redactor,  which  is  Latin  for  editor,  and  indicates  ad- 
ditions by  later  hands.  These  apparently  unintelligi- 
ble signs  have  become  keys  which  unlock  scriptural 
treasures. 

The  strands  of  our  rope  are  not  always  well  defined; 
frequently  they  combine,  and  this  scholars  indicate  by 
such  letters  as  EJD,  JH,  DPH.  The  dif¥erent  docu- 
ments intertwine  as  is  shown  in  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis.  One  account  of  Creation  gives  definitely  the 
happenings  of  each  day,  ending  with  the  day  of  rest, — 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  The  other  story  is  less 
clear  and  shows  a  sociological  basis. 

Students  of  the  Old  Testament  iil  the  original, 
whether  orthodox  or  liberal,  now  recognize  conclu- 
sively the  argument  of  this  lesson.  Many  of  the  ref- 
erence works  are  written  by  orthodox  scholars.  Prof. 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  of  Oxford,  a  high  functionary  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  wrote  the  article  on  the  Mexateuch 
which  is  in  the  Uncyclopcdia  liiblica. 

Thus  we  find  evidence  of  the  evolution  of  religious 
thought  and  spiritual  development  in  this  evolved  lit- 
erature as  the  geologist  finds  evidence  of  a  slow-grow- 
ing world  by  a  study  of  the  strata  of  the  rocks. 
QUESTIONS  OK  THE  HEXATEUCH 

1.  Give  the  classes  of  Biblical  literature  so  far  studied. 

2.  What  is  the  Pentateuch?  How  has  it  grown  into  the 
Hexateuch  ? 

3.  What  is  contained  in  the  Hexateuch? 

4.  How  were  the  books  named? 

5.  Name  the  various  manuscripts  making  up  the  Hexa- 
teuch and  the  signs  used  to  indicate  the  same. 

6.  What  does  each  contain  ? 

7.  Is  this  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament 
new  well  recognized  ? 

8.  How  does  this  af¥ect  the  credibility  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  realities  of  religion? 


The  Study  Table 


Two  New  Magazines 


Two  new  magazines  have  appeared  suddenly  and 
synchronistically  on  the  Table — The  Constructive 
Quarterly  and  The  Yale  Revieiv.  This  is  the  first 
niimber  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Constructive  Quar- 
terly and  the  fourth  number  of  the  second  volume  of 
The  Yale  Reviczv.  Will  they  live;  and  should  they 
live?  The  Quarterly  is  novel,  not  in  the  substance  so 
much  as  in  the  purpose.  It  proclaims  itself  a  journal 
of  the  faith,  work  and  thought  of  Christendom.  We 
had  almost  forgotten  that  there  was  a  Christendom — 
we  who  have  been  divided  into  so  many  "doms"  and 
"dominants,"  that  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  initial  unity 
of  the  Christian  church.  A  little  quiet  use  of  the 
memory,  however,  recalls  an  historical  process  run- 
ning through  the  last  century  (T  mean  the  century  of 
us  old  fellows),  making  very  clear  the  fact  that  not  at 
one  moment  has  Jesus  Christ  been  quite  crowded  out 
of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  that,  with  all  the  genu- 
flexions to  popes  and  prelates.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
alike,  has  the  real  master  of  Christianity  lost  his  grip 
on  the  world.  Our  Congress  of  Religion,  calling  to- 
gether Jew  and  Gentile,  and  a  dozen  Christian  sects, 
has  been  very  expressive  of  the  greater  life  that  em- 
braces all  the  lesser  lives  that  wear  the  cross.  Just 
how  much  of  this  fellowship  of  Christianity  all  around 


the  world  we  are  ready  for,  is  not  yet  quite  clear. 
This  new  Quarterly  has  a  gentle  boldness  about  it  that 
we  like.  It  is  going  to  find  out  about  this  unity,  by 
doing  something.  It  will  open  the  door  for  us,  but  a 
door  into  the  shoi)  or  the  garden  where  the  tools  are 
in  active  use.  It  is  published  by  a  firm  that  has  rap- 
idly demonstrated  its  modern  spirit  and  constructive 
force,  that  is  George  H.  Doran  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  articles  in  this  first  number  are  worth 
while  in  more  senses  than  one.  They  are  good  read- 
ing, not  at  all  heavy  and  tedious,  but  yielding  not  one 
whit  to  mere  popularity.  Like  a  genuine  reviewer  I 
began  at  the  end  and  read  forward.  The  article  on 
"An  American  Saint"  gives  us  a  very  generous  review 
of  the  work  of  Henry  Clay  Trutnbull — not  at  all  a 
man  that  would  be  picked  out  by  radical  reformers, 
but  a  man  who  is  going  to  stay  in  history  and  religion. 
Then  comes  a  generous  article  on  "Religion  and  La- 
bor;" and  a  sterling  good  one  on  "St.  Paul's  Message 
to  Religion."  I  confess  that  I  never  felt  before  (juite 
so  strongly  that  Paul  was  a  man  by  himself ;  a  con- 
structive man  on  his  own  account ;  a  man  who  had  a 
vigorous  purpo.se  apart  from  his  attachment  to  Jesus, 
and  his  effort  to  interpret  a  Master. 

The  Yale  Reviezv  is  admirably  edited  by  W'ilbur  L. 
Cross.  I  think  I  can  feel  the  man  in  the  magazine. 
This  is  very  important  in  constructing  a  magazine  out 
of  diver.se  and  divergent  material.  Some  of  the  arti- 
cles in  this  number  are  "The  Crux  of  the  Currency 
Question,"  "Style  in  American  Architecture"  (with 
which  I  disagree).  The  main  trouble  with  American 
architecture  is  that  mighty  little  of  the  rural  is  rustic. 
All  over  our  hills  and  in  our  valleys  we  have  imita- 
tions of  city  houses.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  ad- 
mirably discussed ;  but  I  imagine  the  solution  is  just 
here,  that  we  have  changed  our  farm  life  from  one  of 
self-support  to  a  struggle  for  money.  We  used  to 
grow  everything  that  we  could  eat,  and  most  that  we 
could  wear,  on  our  farms ;  now  we  buy  nine-tenths  of 
our  food  and  all  of  our  clothing;  and  if  our  crops 
don't  turn  out  cash  enough  to  pay  for  these  things  we 
are  hard  up.  No  wonder  we  have  a  commission  in 
Europe  to  learn  how  to  make  bankrupts  of  all  our 
farmers.  I  should  like  to  discuss  a  half  dozen  of  the 
other  articles  in  this  magazine.  It  will  be  better  for 
me  to  say  they  are  worth  your  reading  without  my  in- 
terpretation. E.  P.  Powell. 


•  XO-SURRENDER  OATES" 


"It  was  blowing  a  blizzard.  Oates  said:  '1  am  just  going  outside, 
and  I  may  be  some  time."  He  went  out  into  the  blizzard,  and  we 
have  not  seen  him  since." — Tlie  Diary  of  Caftain  Scott. 

It  was  not  in  the  fury  and  the  foam, 

The  swift,  earth-shaking  tumult,  and  the  shout 
Of  close-knit  squadrons  riding  hard  and  home, 
That  he  went  out. 

For  him  no  trumpets  called  with  jubilant  blast, 

Only  the  ice-Vv'ind's  everlasting  moan ; 
Alone  into  the  solitude  he  passed, 
Yet  not  alone. 

For  joyfully  the  long  line  of  his  peers, 

Most  joyfully  those  stanch  old  bands  and  true. 
Which  rode  at  Balaklava  in  far  years, 
And  Waterloo. 

Warburg,  and  Paardeberg,  and  Dettingen, 

Watched  him  go  out  into  the  deathly  wild — 
Ay,  many  valiant  souls  of  mighty  men 
Saw  that,  and  smiled. 
The  Spectator.  —Frank  Taylor. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Ctuntry,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


TOWER  HILL  LETTER 


Miss  Walker  is  once  more  absent 
from  the  Tower  Hill  circle  and  so  the 
readers  of  Unity  have  missed  the  week- 
ly letters  which  were  read  with  such  in- 
terest by  many.  Michigan  may  be  her 
native  state  but  we  claim  Wisconsin  as 
her  home  state  and  Tower  Hill  the  very 
spot  of  all  the  earth  where  she  ought  to 
be  summer  times. 

A  less  practiced  hand  has  been  asked 
to  write  a  word  of  the  Tower  Hill  com- 
munity to  show  that  it  is  still  very  much 
alive. 

It  is  Sunday  morning.  All  night  it 
rained  steadily  but  ceased  with  daylight. 
Soft  grays  and  greens  rest  the  eye  which 
ever  way  we  turn.  The  quiet  is  pro- 
found. There  is.  still  peace  in  the  minds 
of  the  residents  for  there  are  some  bliss- 
ful weeks  between  them  and  the  city's 
noise  and  tumult.  There  are  also  some 
joyful  things  to  look  forward  to. 

Lutie  Stearns  and  Zona  Gale  are  com- 
ing and  that  means  never  a  dull  moment 
for  three  blessed  days.  They  will  bring 
the  Seventh  Tower  Hill  Congress  to 
Tower  Hill — some  thirty  strong  this 
year.  The  coming  of  the  Corigress  al- 
ways means  a  "time  of  refreshing"  and 
a  quickening  of  impulse  towards  all 
good  things.  Jennie  Johnson  is  coming, 
too.  and  her  wonderful  voice  will  bring 
courage  and  cheer  to  Tower  Hill  as  it 
has  to  Lincoln  Center  tnany  times. 

Last  Friday  was  the  closing  session  of 
the  Summer  School  for  1913.  It  was 
not  a  large  school  this  year  but  the  at- 
tendance has  been  regular  and  the  inter- 
est intense.  All  of  those  who  began  the 
work  have  stayed  to  the  finish.  The 
topic  for  the  morning  sessions  was  "The 
Growth  of  Hebrew  Religion,"  the  third 
year's  work  in  the  seven  years'  course. 
Familiar  Bible  passages  glowed  with 
new  light  as  Mr.  Jones  opened  vista 
after  vista  into  the  past,  and  as  always 
in  his  hands,  the  new  meaning  ended  in 
deeper  reverence. 

The  evenings  are  all  too  short  as  we 
listen  to  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's -Xurora  Leigh  and  take  part  in  in- 
formal discussions  of  the  woman  ques- 
tion and  innumerable  other  problems 
that  clamor  for  solution. 


To  the  great  regret  of  everyone  the 
gentle  presence  of  Miss  Bertha  Howe 
has  been  missed.  California  claimed  her 
this  year  and  the  nature  students  have 
had  to  struggle  on  without  her  guid- 
ance, but  they  have  pursued  the  studies 
to  which  she  gave  such  impetus  and 
have  "named  the  birds"  and  hunted  the 
rare  ferns. 

For  once  the  "Master  of  the  Hill"  is 
ofif  duty.  Even  the  insistent  demand  of 
a  Chicago  newspaper  for  "just  a  word" 
had  to  be  denied  for  we  did  not  know 
where  to  locate  him.  Bright  and  early 
Saturday  morning  with  Uncle  Enos, 
Uncle  Philip  and  Dick  he  started  out  in 
an  automobile,  with  the  Spring  Green 
banner  floating  in  the  air,  to  visit  the 


Lincoln  Center  Farm  at  Clear  Lake, 
(iovernor  Hoard's  farm,  the  Milo  Jones 
dairy  farm,  and  other  points  of  interest 
in  Fort  .\tkinson  and  back  through  Jef- 
ferson county  to  their  first  home  in  the 
unbroken  wilderness.  But  how  describe 
such  a  journey  or  locate  the  stopping 
places  !  It  is  the  heart's  country  through 
which  they  are  traveling.  In  it  may 
they  find  rest  and  refreshment  at  each 
milestone  of  the  past  and  come  back  re- 
newed in  body  and  soul  for  the  mile- 
stones of  the  future,  to  help  once  more 
everyone  who  needs  help  with  their 
strength,  courage  and  kindness. 


WHAT  IS  DONE  WITH  THE 
KORAN? 


The  severest  rebuke  of  the  neglect 
of  the  divine  Book  of  the  Christian 
faith,  by  those  who  profess  to  hold  that 
faith,  is  supplied  from  Mohan^medan- 
ism.  Whatever  value  the  Koran  has  it 
derives  from  the  Bible,  for  Mohamme- 
danism itself  may  be  described  as  a  by- 
product of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  But 
the  Mohammedan  treats  his  sacred 
scriptures  with  reverence,  and  bestows 
upon  them  an  amount  of  study  which 
may  well  rebuke  the  neglect  of  the  Bible 
by  so-called  Christians.  At  seven  years 
of  age  a  Mohammedan  boy  commences 
to  learn  ,  by  heart  the  Koran,  and  the 
process  is  continued  with  his  years.  Dr. 
Cooper,  in  the  Sunday  School  Times, 
says :  "In  1910  the  educational  report 
concerning  Moslem  students  shows  that 
5,565  pupils  in  the  'Kuttabs'  (village 
schools)  were  able  to  recite  from  mem- 
ory the  whole  of  the  Koran,  4,076  at 
least  three-fourth  of  it,  5,355  students 
were  capable  of  repeating  one-half  of 
it,  and  9,145  at  least  one-fourth  of  it, 
while  110,844  "youths  had  committed  to 
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QREGG  SHORTHAND 
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— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
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memory  a  large  portion  of  this  book 
which  embraces  the  rules  for  all  phases 
of  life  for  a  population  of  223,985,780. 
persons — the  entire  Moslem  world,  in- 
cluding varying  nationalities." 

The  great  training  center  of  Moham- 
medanism is  the  El  Azah  University  at 
Cairo.  It  has  12,000  students  and  a  staff 
of  319  teachers,  and  their  days  are  spent 
in  mastering  the  sacred  words  of  the 
Koran.  Nothing  takes  its  place ;  it  is. 
tlie  Book  they  arc  to  teach  to  other--, 
and  they  are  taught  themselves  to  know 
it  from  its  tirst  word  to  its  last.  VVhal 
theological  institution  of  any  of  the 
t  hristian  churches  trains  its  students  to 
an  intimacy  with  the  text  of  the  Hihle 
which  these  Mohammedan  students  have 
of  the  text  of  the  Koran?  And  does 
Christianity  really  need  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Mohammedanism  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  treat  the  divine  Record,  and 
Tcxt-I)ook  of  its   faith '~/''.rr//rn/'^-. 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  novtr  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.     References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST'' 

S«neca    -    -    South  Carolina 
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MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 
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A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POPP 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  '  'working 
woman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  on  the 
center-table  of  the  rich . 

With  portraits,  12mo.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 
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Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  of 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  I2}ix8}^  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 
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Up  to  July  14,  twenty-one  nations  had 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  Bryan- Wil- 
son peace  proposal.  These  are  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Brazil,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Peru,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Netherlands,  Japan,  Germany,  Bolivia, 
-Argentine,  China,  Dominican  Republic, 
Hayti,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium  and 
Denmark. — Exchange. 
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continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 
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The  Program  for  Friday  Evening  and  the  three 
Saturday  sessions  is  being  arranged  by  Miss  Lutie 
Stearns,  Library  Commission,  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Miss  Zona  Gale,  Portage,  Wis.  Live  questions  of 
current  interest  will  be  discussed  by  representative 
men  and  women. 

Sunday  will  be  given  to  the  usual  double  service 
with  a  basket  dinner  between.  A  cordial  welcome 
will  be  extended  to  all. 

For  detailed  program  write  to  either  of  the  above 
named  committee,  or,  to  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 

Tower  Hill,  Wis. 
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SALVATION 


Nature  hath  fixed  in  each  man's  life  for  dower 

One  root-like  gift,  one  primal  energy, 

Wherefrom  the  soul  takes  growth,  as  grows  a  tree. 

With  sap  and  fibre,  branch  and  leaf  and  flower; 

But  if  this  seed  in  its  creative  hour 

Be  crushed  and  stifled,  only  then  the  shell 

Lifts  like  a  phantom  falsely  visible. 

Wherein  is  neither  growrth,  nor  joy,  nor  power. 

Find  thou  this  germ,  and  find  thou  thus  thyself. 

This  one  clear  meaning  of  the  deathless  I, 

This  bent,  this  work,  this  duty — for  thereby 

God  numbers  thee,  and  marks  thee  for  His  ovm: 

Careless  of  hurt,  or  threat,  or  praise,  or  pelf. 

Find  it  and  follow  it,  this,  and  this  alone! 

— Selected. 


\\  alter  Maunder  in  a  little  book  on  "Are  the  Planets 
Inhabited?"  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "probably 
there  is  no  life  within  our  solar  system  except  upon 
the  earth."  Is  it  too  early  or  too  late?  The  conditions 
that  brought  life  here  must  be  in  the  history,  past  or 
prospective,  of  the  neighboring  planets.  It  is  good  to 
think  of  a  universe  charged  with  life  potency  and 
working  out  destines  beginning  in  atoms  and  ending  in 
>ouls.  Cells,  promise  cathedral  altars  and  the  building 
and  interpreting  spirit  they  involve. 


Tliat  was  a  beautiful  and  prophetic  celebration  of 
ilie  victory  of  the  .Street  Car  men  in  the  terrible  labor 
war  carried  on  in  Cincinnati  last  May.  When  the  linal 
victory  came,  six  thousand  roses  and  carnations  and 
great  baskets  of  other  blossoms  were  carried  to  tipper 
stories  of  buildings  along  the  main  Street  Car  way,  and 
at  high  noon,  at  a  given  signal,  these  fragrant  and 
))eautiful  blossoms  floated  gracefully  down  upon  the 
street  car  men.  The  flowers  were  then  gatliered  up 
and  presented  as  bouquets  and  button-hole  ornaments 
to  the  Street  Car  Conductors  and  Motor  Men.  May 
all  wars  prove  as  bloodless  and  all  triumphs  be  cele- 
I)rated  as  benignly. 


The  Congregatioiialist  for  July  24  has  devoted  an 
editorial  page  to  answering  the  question :  "What  shall 
we  do  with  the  summer  Stmday  ?"  It  would  seem  that 
the  needs  of  the  spirit  are  about  the  same  all  the' 
year  round,  and  that  the  summer  Sunday  might  wisely 
be  spent  about  as  a  winter  Sunday  should  be,  in  search 
of  rest  for  the  body  and  renewal  for  the  mind,  for 
happily  the  demands  of  physiology  and  of  psychology 
are  not  antagonistic  but  harmonious.'  The  body  can- 
not be  rested  with  a  restless  mind,  neither  can  the 
spirit  be  renewed  by  exciting  the  nerves  or  badgering 


the  muscles.  That  is  defective  sjMrituality  which  sus- 
pends the  spiritual  needs  of  the  soul  during  some  law- 
less season  known  as  vacation.  Better  no  vacation 
from  work  than  a  vacation  from  thoughtfulness. 


We  are  glad  to  extend  an  item  of  news  which  we 
find  in  the  columns  of  the  Congregationalist  to  tlie 
efl:ect  that  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  San 
Francisco,  of  which  the  Rev.  Cliarles  F.  Aked  is  pas- 
tor, has  been  offered  the  use  of  the  Jewish  Temple 
Emanuel  while  their  own  church  is  a-building,  and  we 
agree  with  our  contemporary  that  this  is  one  more 
evidence  of  a  broad  and  Ijrotherly  spirit  on  the  part  of 
both  host  and  guest.  It  marks  another  step  forward 
in  recognition  of  that  brotherhood  of  man  towards 
which  both  churclies  have  been  pointing  through  the 
centuries.  "The  incident  is  prophetic  of  a  time  when 
bitterness  or  pettv  interdenominational  contentions 
shall  be  only  matters  of  tradition,  of  a  time  when  race 
prejudice  shall  be  swept  away  liy  profound  respect  for 
the  WHirthv  individual." 


1 'resident  Wilson  has  otitreached  his  own  record  of 
intelligence  and  non-political  sagacity  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Reinsch  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin as  Minister  to  China.  .\n  eminent  authority  on 
Oriental  questions,  a  continuous  and  tireless  student  of 
world  politics,  a  scholar  of  enviable  reputation,  a  man 
of  the  schools  throflgh  and  through,  why  should  he  not 
be  the  man  to  send  to  China  in  these  critical  times? 
Pfe  is  charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  representing 
the  good  will  of  one  republic  to  a  struggling  baby  re- 
public. Btit  politically.  Professor  Reinsch  has  no  aftil- 
iation,  influence  or  "pull"  to  ofi^er  in  return  for  the 
honor.  He  has  no  political  "machine"  to  contribute 
and  no  "barrel"  to  open.  Surely  President  Wilson  has 
done  himself  great  honor  in  this  appointment  and  we 
believe  that  the  Wisconsin  Professor  will  justify  the 
confidence  of  the  President  and  the  expectations  of  his 
manv  friends. 


The  Congregationalist  thus  summarizes  Dr.  George 
H.  Gilbert's  revision  of  his  own  estimate  of  Jesus. 
Fifteen  years  ago  his  "Student's  Life  of  Jesus"  cost 
him  his  position  as  professor  in  the  Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  although  it  has  remained,  we  are  told  b\" 
his  reviewer,  as  an  authorized  textbook  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.    In  his  last  book  recently  out,  entitled  "Jesus," 
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the  professor  has  shortened  the  pubhc  ministry  of 
jcsus.  He  "finds  the  authentic  sayings  of  Jesus  to 
have  been  of  simpler  character  than  the  later  forms 
with  which  they  were  clothed;  that  Jesus'  ideas  for  his 
people  are  wholly  religious ;  that  he  explicitly  classed 
liimself  with  the  prophets,  spoke  of  himself  as  a 
teacher"  and  that  "we  are  not  warranted  in  infering 
that  in  the  sphere  of  character,  Jesus  made  an  absolute 
separation  between  himself  and  others,  though  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  the  Messiah."  The  Dr.  dismisses 
the  miracles  as  doubly  improbable. 


A  Last  Year's  Bird  Nest 


A  last  year's  bird  nest  was  a  I)eautiful  and  useful 
contrivance,  a  magnificent  achievement,  it  contained 
marvelous  eggs, packed  with  potentialities,  which  in  due 
time  developed  into  things  of  beauty  with  wings  which 
bore  them  away  to  sing  in  the  tree  tops,  later  to  build 
other  nests,  which  would  hold  other  potentialities  and 
grow  more  birds.  T^ut  this  old  nest  is  but  a  reminis- 
cence of  life,  a  relic  of  what  was  once  useful,  a  thing 
outgrown  ;  still  a  specimen  for  the  Museum,  but  never 
again  to  be  a  present  utility,  the  home  of  a  living  thing, 
the  receptacle  of  future  possibilities. 

This  is  just  what  the  far  famed,  much  vaunted 
"Monroe  Doctrine"  has  come  to  be  in  American  poli- 
tics. Once  it  represented  prophetic  statesmanship,  it 
contained  a  vital  principle  in  international  politics,  a 
thing  of  life  and  potency,  something  to  be  proud  of,  to 
l)e  defended.  But  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  represents  any  vital  principle,  or  living 
issue  in  international  statesmanship.  The  Western 
Hemisphere  has  fostered  democracies  that  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  great  South  American 
continent  no  longer  needs,  if  it  ever  did,  the  "big 
brother"  guardianship  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
principle  of  representative  government,  thfe  principle 
of  democracy,  is  no  longer  the  peculiar  claim  of  the 
Americans.  The  United  States  may  well  go  to  school 
to  Europe,  and  Australaisia,  if  not  to  some  sections  of 
Africa,  and  that  favored  home  of  conservatism,  Asia 
itself,  to  take  lessons  in  constitutional  government,  in 
democratic  statesmanship. 

Since  the  days  of  President  Monroe,  the  republics 
of  France,  Switzerland  and  China,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  progressive  constitutional  governments  perfected  in 
Canada.  Australia,  Norway,  and  most  of  all  England 
and  Germany,  have  taken  down  the  American  fence, 
rendered  silly  the  American  boast,  and  shamed  the 
thoughtful  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  out  of  their 
conceit. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  frank  recognition  of  this 
fact.  The  "sacred  shibboleth"  that  has  been  mouthed 
with  such  reverence  by  political  orators  needs  to  be  ex- 
ploded.   A  little  common-sense  and  frank  speech  will 


dispel  the  illusion,  and  at  last  a  man  has  risen  who 
dares  to  call  the  Monroe  Doctrine  "an  obsolete  shib- 
boleth" and  to  justify  the  phrase  by  learned  exposition. 
Hiram  Bingham,  I'h.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  American 
History,  and  Curator  of  the  Collection  of  Latin-Amer- 
ica, at  Yale,  "an  archeologist  of  note,  a  man  brought 
up  in  sympathetic  association  with  dif¥erent  races  of 
men,  and  whose  great  work  in  exploration  has  made 
him  especially  familiar  with  the  people  of  the  South 
American  Continent  and  with  their  point  of  view,"  has 
lifted  this  subject  into  the  sunlight,  and  discussed  it 
with  academic  clearness  in  an  article  both  learned  and 
convincing,  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June 
of  this  year.  Perhaps  it  took  great  courage  on  the 
part  of  William  Kent,  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  to  ri.se  in  his  place 
in  the  national  Legislature  and  secure  the  injection  of 
this  interesting  address  into  the  Records,  thereby  giv- 
ing it  the  wide  circulation  given  to  such  proceedings, 
and  compelling  the  Senators  and  Repr;e.sentatives  of 
the  present  Congress  to  take  note  of,  perchance  to 
study,  what  busy  politicians  and  over-worked  legisla- 
tors would  be  in  great  danger  of  over-looking. 

Mr.  'Kent  in  addition  to  securing  the  publication  of 
this  remarkable  essay  of  Professor  Bingham  in  pam- 
phlet form,  for  free  distribution  by  the  members,  ac- 
companied the  document  with  a  letter  to  each  member 
of  Congress,  in  which  he  says : 

At  thf.s  time  of  strain  and  stress,  whether  you  agree  with 
the  author  or  not,  30U  will  surely  be  interested  in  his  lucid 
exposition  of  his  views  of  the  matter  discussed. 

I  fear  that  we  are  altogether  too  prone  to  talk  about 
National  duties  and  National  honor  in  careless  terms.  We 
cannot  afford  to  set  up  controverted  doctrines  to  be  need- 
lessly fought  over.  Many  a  man  entitled  to  life  will  lose 
it  if  we  heedlessly  and  unnecessarily  adopt  or  uphold  theo- 
ries and  policies  that  others  feel  justified  in  resenting. 

Mr.  Kent  has  put  the  case  none  too  strongly.  We 
take  great  pleasure  in  urging  this  entire  address  upon 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  time  that  the  United 
.States  ceased  to  make  itself  silly  in  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
telligent, the  round  world  over,  by  marching  up  and 
down  the  parade  ground  of  the  world  as  the  sole  guar- 
dian and  exceptional  representative  of  democracy. 
The  sooner  the  mustiness  of  this  last  year's  birds  nest 
in  American  politics  is  recognized,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  United  States  and  the  democracy  which  it  in- 
adequately represents.  Pending  the  perusal  of  the  en- 
tire document,  which  probably  can  be  secured  for  the 
asking  by  addressing  the  Hon.  William  Kent,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  we  make  room 
for  a  few  extracts  containing  some  of  the  points  made. 
Professor  Bingham  admits  that — 

In  1823  President  James  Monroe,  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  able  Secretary  of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
enunciated  a  doctrine  which  has  been  the  most  universally 
accepted  foreign  policy  that  we  have  ever  had.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  fact  that,  the  enunciation  of  this  policy  of  "America 
for  Americans."  and  our  firm  adherence  to  it  for  so  many 
years  has  had  a  very  decided  effect  upon  the  history  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 
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Me  recalls  the  time  when — 

Ambitious  Eureopean  mouarchs  would  have  liked  noth- 
ing better  than  to  help  themselves  to  poorly  defended  terri- 
tory in  what  is  now  termed  Latin  America.  When  the  doc- 
trine was  originated  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Europe  was  con- 
templating the  overthrow  of  republican  government  in  Spain, 
and  unquestionably  looked  with  extreme  aversion  at  the  new 
republics  in  South  and  Central  America,  whose  independence 
we  were  hastily  recognizing.  Russia  was  reaching  out  be- 
yond Alaska.  The  firm  declaration  of  this  policy  of  exclu- 
sion, backed  up  by  England's  attitude  toward  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, undoubtedly  operated  to  give  the  American  republics 
sufficient  breathing  space  to  enable  them  to  get  on  their  feet 
and  begin  the  difficult  process  of  working  out  their  own  sal- 
vation, a  process  which  was  rendered  all  the  more  difficult 
by  reason  of  Hispanic  racial  tendencies,  of  centuries  of  auto- 
cratic colonial  government,  and  of  geographical  conditions 
which  made  transportation  and  social  intercourse  extremely 
arduous. 

Things  have  changed  since  1823,  but  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  remains  as  a  fetish,  too  sacred  for  American 
statesmen  to  look  behind.  This  doctrine, — as  is  the 
case  with  all  superstitions, — once  elastic  and  prophetic 
has  become  stationary  and  dogmatic.  Our  politicians 
need  to  go  to  school,  to  study  geography.  Says  the 
Professor : 

When  Mr.  Olney,  Secretary  of  State  under  Cleveland, 
gave  ''geographical  proximity"  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
pan-American  alliance,  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  larg- 
est cities  of  South  America  are  geographically  nearer  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  than  to  New  York  and  New  England. 
He  failed  to  consider  that  the  rich  east  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  no  farther  from  Europe  than  it  is  from  Florida,  and 
that  so  far  as  the  west  coast  is  concerned,  it  actually  takes 
longer  to  travel  from  Valparaiso,  the  chief  South  American 
west  coast  port,  to  San  Francisco,  the  chief  North  American 
west  coast  port,  than  it  does  to  go  from  Valparaiso  to  Lon- 
don. Peru  is  as  far  from  Puget  Sound  as  it  is  from  Lab- 
rador. 

Most  of  our  statesmen  studied  geography  when  they 
were  in  the  grammar  school  and  have  rarely  looked  at  a 
world  atlas  since.  In  other  words,  we  began  the  new  devel- 
opment of  the  Monroe  doctrine  with  a  false  idea  of  the 
geographical  basis  of  the  pan-American  alliance. 

Furthermore,  the  new  Monroe  doctrine  was  established 
on  another  false  idea,  the  existence  of  "natural  sympathy" 
between  South  and  North  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
instances  might  easily  be  multiplied  to  show  that  our  South 
American  neighbors  have  far  more  natural  sympathy  for, 
and  regard  themselves  as  much  more  nearly  akin  to,  the 
Latin  races  of  Europe  than  to  the  cosmopolitan  people  of 
the  United  States. 

How  Spain  feels  was  shown  recently  in  the  case  of  a 
distinguished  Spanish  professor  who  was  able  to  find  time 
to  make  an  extended  journey  through  Latin  America,  urg- 
ing pan-Hispanism,  but  could  find  no  time  to  make  an  ex- 
tended journey  through  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though offered  lavish  hospitality  and  considerable  honora- 
riums. How  Brazil  feels  was  seen  a  few  years  ago  when 
that  country  was  holding  a  national  exposition  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Each  state  of  that  great  republic  had  a  building 
of  its  own ;  but  no  foreign  nations  were  represented  except 
Portugal,  the  mother  country,  whicli  had  her  own  building. 

From  the  Latin-American  point  of  \iew.  the  continuance 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  insulting,  and  is  bound  to  involve 
us  in  serious  difficulties  with  our  neighbors.  We  seem  to  be 
blind  to  actual  conditions  in  the  largest  and  most  important 
parts  of  Latin  America,  such  as  Brazil.  .Argentina  and  Chile. 
We  need  to  arouse  the  average  citizen  to  stud.\-  the  commer- 
cial situation  and  the  recent  history  of  those  three  republics. 
Let  him  ponder  on  the  meaning  of  Brazil's  $100,000,000  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  her  favor.  Let  him  realize  the  enormous 
extent  of  .Argentina's  recent  growth  and  her  ability  to  sup- 
ply the  world  with  wheat,  corn,  beef  and  mutton.  (In  1912 
Argentina's  exports  amounted  to  $480,000,000,  of  which 
$200,000,000  represented  wheat  and  cf)rn  and  $188,000,000  pas- 
toral products. — The  .Author.)  Let  him  examine  Chile's  po- 
litical and  economic  stability.  Let  him  ponder  whether  or 
not  these  nat'ons  are  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  are 
worthy  oi  being  included  in  an  alliance  to  preserve  .America 


for  the  Americans,  if  that  is  worth  while,  and  if  there  is 
any  danger  from  Europe.  Let  him  ask  himself  whether  or 
not  the  A,  B,  C  powers — that  is,  the  Argentine,  Brazilian 
and  Chilean  governments — deserve  our  patronizing,  we-will- 
protect-you-f rom-Europe  attitude. 

The  fact  is  we  are  woefully  ignorant  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions in  the  leading  American  republics.  To  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  countries  the  \ery  idea  of  the  existence  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  only  distasteful  but  positively 
insulting.  It  is  leading  them  on  the  road  toward  what  is 
known  as  the  "A  B  C"  policy,  a  kind  of  triple  alliance  be- 
tween Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  with  the  definite  object 
of  opposing  the  encroachments  of  the  United  States.  They 
feel  that  they  must  do  something  to  counteract  that  well- 
known  willingness  of  the  American  people  to  find  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  interfering  and  intervening ;  for  ex- 
ample, taking  Porto  Rico  from  Spain,  for  sending  armies 
into  Cuba,  for  handling  the  customs  receipts  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, for  taking  a  strip  of  territor)'  which  (South  Ameri- 
cans believe)  belongs  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  for  send- 
ing troops  into  Nicaragua,  and  for  mobilizing  an  army  on 
the  Mexican  frontier.  (In  regard  to  the  later  point  it  may 
be  stated,  in  passing,  that  it  is  not  the  custom  for  South 
American  nations  to  mobilize  an  army  on  a  neighbor's  fron- 
tier merely  because  that  country  is  engaged  in  civil  war  or 
revolution.) 

This'  allusion  to  the  Mexican  frontier  indicates  the 
timeliness  of  this  discussion.  Mr.  Kent  has  injected 
this  article  of  Professor  Bingham  into  Congressional 
attention  at  a  critical  moment.  In  more  excitable 
hands  and  with  a  less  pacific  Congress,  this  country 
would  be  promptly  precipitated  into  another  foreign 
war  like  the  lamentable  Spanish  War  which  would 
bring  no  glory,  shed  precious  blood,  burden  the  nation 
with  more  debt,  and  leave  our  boasted  Democracy  in 
disgrace.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  grossly  vio- 
lated in  the  spirit,  for  President  Monroe's  theory  im- 
plied, not  only  the  keeping  out  of  the  interlopers  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  the  avoidance  of  inter- 
loping on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  keeping  our 
republic  unspotted  from  the  turmoil  of  European  poli- 
tics and  the  demoralizing  atnbitions  of  world 
"Powers." 

The  Mexican  situation  is  complicated,  but  it  is  more 
exciting  than  profound.  The  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  at  the  present  time  is  too  delicate  to 
be  settled  by  the  clumsy  instrumentality  of  the  military. 
What  is  wanted  is  not  the  mobilization  of  troops,  that 
would  only  make  bad  matters  worse,  but  the  demand 
is  for  a  new,  a  finer  and  more  persistent  exercise  of 
diplomacy.  There  is  great  danger  of  confusion  here. 
The  demand  to  protect  American  lives  may  appear  on 
close  analysis  to  be  only  a  demand  to  protect  .\nierican 
dollars  and  the  foreign  capital  that  has  been  injected 
into  Mexico  by  adventurous  capitalists  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  England  and  Germany,  and  which 
has  no  claim  upon  the  lives  of  the  innocent.  The 
whole  situation  in  this  regard  is  admirably  put  in  Mr. 
Kent's  circular  letter  to  Congress  alluded  to  above. 
The  following  sentences  should  be  printed  large  and 
posted  conspicuously  in  places  which  legislators  and 
cabinet  officers  do  frequent.  Let  the  militant  "De- 
fenders of  American  honor"  hesitate  before  they  jeop- 
ardize the  lives  of  humble  and  innocent  citizens  bv 
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sending  them  where  they  would  not  go  themselves,  or. 
send  their  own  sons,  even  though  it  were  to  protect 
their  own  property. 

The  lives  of  American  soldiers  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed, the  people's  treasure  should  not  be  wasted,  in  pro- 
tecting "the  property  rights"  of  those  of  our  citizens  who, 
having  gone  beyond  our  borders,  have  "taken  a  chance" 
on  the  laws  and  conditions  of  peoples  beyond  our  control. 

As  one  financially  interested  in  Mexico,  inasmuch  as  I 
would  not  jeopardize  my  own  life  nor  the  lives  of  my  sons 
to  protect  my  property,  I  would  be  a  coward  and  a  mur- 
derer if  I  should  send  any  of  my  countrymen  to  death  in 
behalf  of  that  property. 


Conditions 


."-^cc  those  men  vvlio  do  tlic  rougli  liard  work  of  tlic 
city.  How  few  care  how  the  poor  live,  crowded  to- 
gether in  filthy  tenements  where  there  is  so  much  to 
offend  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  nose,  especially  the 
nose!  People  herded  together  deteriorate,  become  de- 
graded. A  flock  of  sheep  does  not  become  degraded ! 
These  people  lose  liope.  The  common  laboring  men 
cannot  save  enougli  to  keep  themselves  in  their  old 
age.  They  know  they  will  l)ecome  poorer  and  poorer 
as  they  go  down  the  hill  (if  age. 

.See  those  people  in  the  splendid  autos  who  get  the 
rents  of  the  tenements!  Mow  I)eautifully  those  ladies 
are  dressed.  Why  to  get  the  feathers  in  their  hats, 
distant  lands  were  ransacked  and  hundreds  of  our 
loveliest  song-birds  were  slaughtered.  How  those 
ladies  despise  the  women  on  the  street  who  .sell  their 
beauty  for  bread.  Yet  these  same  unfortunate  women 
are  often  keeping  some  needy  ones,  and  sometimes 
even  in  their  degraded  hearts  you  will  find  sweet 
flowers  blooming. 

It  is  said  that  kindness  and  intelligence  are  increas- 
ing. Societies  and  bazaars  are  multiplying.  But  will 
the  rich,  the  comfortable  people,  give  away  any  more 
than  the  crumbs?  Will  they  cut  away  a  slice  from 
their  loaf?  And  do  our  young  men  and  women  look 
at  life  seriously?  Do  they  love  and  read  the  best 
books?  You  say,  "They  should  have  their  pleasures." 
True,  but  should  their  lives  be  a  mad  chase  for 
pleasure  ? 

Government,  or  the  State,  can  do  a  lot  for  the  com- 
mon people  if  we  can  find  men  like  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  can  be  trusted  to  control  and  guide  others. 
Usually  where  there  is  the  least  money  there  are  the 
most  children.  And  the  State  if  it  is  to  survive  must 
care  for  these  children.  There  must  be  free  water, 
for  that  means  cleanliness.  There  must  be  an  abun- 
dance of  good  food  and  warm  clothing,  for  these  mean 
bodily  strength.  But  this  will  pauperize  !  Nonsense ! 
Does  free  education  pauperize?  And  in  the  poorest 
and  most  populous  districts,  you  will  find  heart  and 
mind  hungers ;  aspirations  after  something  better. 
There  will  be  the  child's  love  of  a  flower ;  there  will 
be  something  beautiful  cherished  with  an  undying  de- 
votion. There  must  be  something  good,  something 
incorruptible  in  humanity,  even  in  the  lowest,  the 
most  degraded!  James  G.  Townsexd. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Blessed  is  he  who  has  not  to  learn 
How  the  favor  of  fortune  may  change  and  turn. 
Whose  head  is  not  raised  in  the  high  estate 
Xor  his  heart  in  misfortune  made  desolate. 

— .V /;■((/;/ 1. 


The  World  of  Print  and  the  World's 
Work 

r   

Address  by 

HENRY  E.  LEGLER,  l.ihrarian  of  Chicago  Public  Library 
delivered  at 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE.  CHICAGO 
Sunday  August  17,  1913. 


Turning  for  a  text  to  Victor  Hugo's  stirring  epic 
of  Paris,  these  words  may  be  found  in  the  section  for 
May.  in  the  third  chapter  thereof : 

.\  Library  implies  an  act  of  faith 
Whicli  generations  still  in  darkness  hid 
Sign  in  their  night,  in  witness  of  the  dawn. 

When  Johann  Gutenberg  in  his  secret  workshoi) 
j)oured  the  molten  metal  into  the  rough  matrices  he 
had  cut  for  separate  types,  the  instrument  for  the 
spread  of  Democracy  was  created.  When  earlier  Cav- 
aliers and  Puritans  planted  the  crude  beginnings  of 
free  public  schools,  the  forces  of  Democracy  were 
nuiltiplied.  When  half  a  century  ago  the  first  meager 
beginnings  of  the  public  library  movement  were 
evolved.  Democracy  was  for  all  time  assured.  Thus 
have  three  great  stages,  separated  by  a  span  of  two 
hundred  years  from  that  preceding,  marked  that  world 
development  whose  ultimate  meaning  is  not  equality 
of  station  or  possession,  but  equality  of  opportunity. 

Not  without  stress  and  strife  have  these  yet  frag- 
mentary results  been  achieved.  Not  without  travail 
and  difficulties  will  universal  acceptance  be  accorded 
in  the  days  to  come.  But  no  one  may  doubt  the  final 
outcome  which  .shall  crown  the  struggle  of  the  cen- 
turies. The  world  was  old  when  typography  was  in- 
vented. Less  than  five  centuries  have  passed  since 
then,  and  in  this  interval — but  a  brief  period  in  the 
long  history  of  human  endeavor — there  has  been  more 
eidargement  of  opportunity  for  the  average  man  and 
woman  than  in  all  the  time  that  went  before.  With- 
out the  instrumentality  of  the  printed  page,  without 
the  reproductive  processes  that  give  to  all  the  world 
in  myriad  tongues  the  thought  of  all  the  centuries, 
slavery,  serfdom  and  feudalism  would  still  shackle 
the  millions  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  born  to  purple 
and  ermine,  and  fine  linen. 

The  evolution  of  the  book  is  therefore  the  history 
of  the  unfoldment  of  human  rights.  The  chained 
tome  in  its  medieval  prison  cell  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  handy  volume  freely  sent  from  the  hospitable 
l)tiblic  library  to  the  homes  of  the  common  people. 
The  humblest  citizen,  today,  has  at  his  commantl 
books  in  number  and  in  kind  which  royal  treasuries 
could  not  have  purchased  five  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  took  a  flock  of  sheep  to 
furnish  the  vellum  for  one  edition  of  a  book,  and  the 
prodtict  was  for  the  very  few ;  in  the  twentieth,  a 
forest  is  felled  to  supply  the  paper  for  an  edition, 
and  the  output  goes  to  many  hundred  thousand  read- 
ers. As  books  have  multiiilied.  learning  has  been 
more  widely  disseminated.  .\s  more  people  have  be- 
come educated,  the  demand  for  books  has  increased 
enormously.  The  multiplication  of  books  has  stimu- 
lated the  writing  of  them,  and  the  inevitable  result 
has  been  a  deterioration  of  quality  proportioned  to 
the  increase  in  quantity.  In  the  English  language 
alone,  since  1880,  206,905  titles  of  books  printed  in 
the  L'nited  States,  have  l)een  listed,  and  226,36.^  in 
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Great  Britain  since  1882.  Of  tliese  433,270  titles,  84,- 
722  represent  novels — 36,607  issued  in  the  United 
Stats  and  48,115  in  Great  Britain.  Despite  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  trivial  and  the  unsound  in  this  vast  mass 
of  printed  stuff,  no  one  can  doubt  the  magnitude  of 
the  service  performed  in  the  advancement  of  human 
kind.  The  universities  have  felt  the  touch  of  popular 
demand,  and  in  this  country  at  least  some  of  them 
have  attempted  to  respond.  Through  correspondence 
courses,  short  courses,  university  week  conferences, 
summer  schools,  local  forums,  traveling  instructors, 
and  other  media  of  extension,  many  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  given  recognition  to  the  appeal 
of  the  masses.  Logically  with  this  enlargement  of 
educational  opportunity,  the  amplification  of  library 
facilities  has  kept  pace.  The  libraries  have  become  in 
a  real  sense  the  laboratories  of  learning.  Intended  pri- 
marily as  great  storehouses  for  the  accumulation  and 
preservation  rather  than  the  use  of  manuscripts  and 
books,  their  doors  have  been  opened  wide  to  all  farers 
in  search  of  truth  or  mental  stimulus. 

In  a  report  to  the  English  King.  Sir  William 
Berkeley  wrote  as  governor  of  Virginia  in  1642:  "I 
thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years  : 
for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the 
best  government.    God  keep  us  from  both." 

(jovernor  Berkeley's  sentiments,  expressed  by  him 
in  turgid  rhetoric,  were  held  in  his  day  by  most  men 
in  authority,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  planting 
of  little  schoolhouses  here  and  there,  and  men  of 
much  vision  and  little  property  bequeathed  their  pos- 
sessions for  maintaining  them.  Many  a  .school  had  its 
origin  in  a  bequest  comprising  a  few  milch  kine,  a 
horse  or  two,  or  a  crop  of  tobacco;  in  "some  instances, 
slaves.  From  such  beginnings,  with  such  endowments, 
was  evolved  three  hundred  years  ago  the  public  sys- 
tem of  education  which  today  prodigally  promises, 
though  it  but  niggardly  realizes,  sixteen  years  of 
schooling  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land. 

If  the  span  of  years  needed  for  the  development  of 
the  free  library  system  has  been  much  shorter,  the 
hostile  attitude  of  influential  men  and  the  privations 
that  attended  pioneer  efforts  were  no  less  marked. 
-As  recently  as  1889  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
North  American  Rczicic  labeled  his  attack:  "Are  pub- 
lic libraries  public  blessings?"  and  answered  his  own 
question  in  no  uncertain  negative.  "Not  only  have  the 
public  libraries,  as  a  whole,  failed  to  reach  their 
proper  aim  of  giving  the  means  of  education  to  the 
people,"  he  protested,  "but  they  have  gone  aside  from 
their  true  path  to  furnish  amusement,  and  that  in  part 
of  a  pernicious  character,  chiefly  to  the  young."  And 
he  added :  "I  might  have  mentioned  other  possible 
dangers,  such  as  the  power  of  the  directors  of  any 
library  to  make  it  a  propaganda  of  any  delusive  ism 
or  doctrine  subversive  of  morality,  society  or  govern- 
ment ;  but  I  prefer  to  rest  my  case  here." 

And  it  was  somewhat  later  than  this  that  the  pages 
of  the  Century  gave  space  to  correspondence  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  establishment  of  a  public  library  system 
for  the  city  of  New  York. 

These  were  but  echoes  of  earlier  antagonisms. 

For  the  documentary  material  dealing  with  the  Ijc- 
ginnings  of  the  library  movement,  the  searcher  must 
delve  within  the  thousand  jiages  of  a  ])ortly  folio 


volume  issued  by  the  British  government  sixty  years 
ago.  If  one  posseses  patience  sufiicient  to  read  the 
immense  mass  of  dry  evidence  compiled  by  a  parlia- 
mentary commission  and  "presented  to  both  houses 
of  Parliament  by  command  of  llcr  Majesty,"  some 
interesting  facts  in  library  history  will  be  found.  A 
young  man  of  twenty-three,  then  an  underling  in  the 
service  of  the  British  Museum,  afterwards  an  emi- 
nent librarian,  was  one  of  the  principal  witnes.ses. 
Edward  Edwards  had  the  gift  of  vision.  Half  a  cen- 
tury before  public  libraries  became  the  people's  uni- 
versities, as  they  are  today,  his  prophetic  tongue  gave 
utterance  to  what  has  since  become  the  keynote  of 
library  aims  and  policies.  Badgered  by  hostile  inquisi- 
tors, ridiculed  by  press  and  politicians,  he  undevi- 
atingly  clung  to  his  views,  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
prophecy  realized. 

Great  libraries  there  had  been  before  his  day;  re- 
markable as  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  printed 
form  was,  and  is  in  our  day,  the  institution  with 
which  he  was  associated.  But  in  these  rich  reference 
collections  intended  for  the  student  of  research,  the 
element  of  popular  use  was  lacking.  To  have  sug- 
gested the  loan  of  a  single  book  for  use  outside  the 
four  walls  of  the  library  would  have  startled  and  be- 
numbed everyone  in  authority — and  without  author- 
ity— from  the  members  of  the  governing  board  to 
librarian,  sub-librarians,  and  messenger  boys.  This 
stripling  faced  the  members  of  Parliament,  and  with- 
out hesitation  proclaimed  his  thesis. 

"It  is  not  merely  to  open  the  library  to  persons  who.  from 
the  engrossing  nature  of  their  engagements  of  business,  arc 
at  present  utterly  excluded  from  it,  but  it  is  also  that  the 
Hbrary  may  be  made  a  direct  agent  in  some  degree  in  the 
work  of  national  education.  Let  not  anyone  be  alarmed  lest 
something  very  theoretical  or  very  revolutionar}-  should  be 
proposed.  I  merely  suggest  that  the  library  should  be  opened 
to  a  class  of  men  quite  shut  out  from  it  by  its  present 
regulations." 

Then  he  added : 

"In  such  a  country  as  this  there  should  be  one  great  national 
storehouse.  But  in  addition  to  this,  there  should  be  libraries 
in  different  quarters  on  a  liumbler  scale,  very  freely  ac- 
cessible." 

One  of  the  oldest  members  of  Parliament,  William 
Ewart  of  Liverpool,  became  intensely  interested  in 
the  views  expressed  by  young  Edwards,  and  from 
that  day  was  counted  the  consistent  champion  of  li- 
brary privileges  for  the  common  people.  Largely 
through  his  instrumentality,  aided  by  such  men  as 
Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright  and  Joseph  Brother- 
ton,  Parliament  passed  an  act  "for  the  encourage- 
ment of  museums."  Out  of  this  measure  grew  the 
later  public  libraries'  act.  This  notable  step  was  not 
accomplished  without  bitter  opposition. 

"The  next  thing  we  will  be  asked  to  do,"  said  one 
indignant  member,  "is  to  furnish  people  with  quoits 
and  peg-tops  and  footballs  at  the  expense  of  taxpay- 
ers. Soon  we  will  be  thinking  of  introducing  the  per- 
formance of  Punch  for  the  amusement  of  the  people." 

Invents  in  England  influenced  similar  movements  in 
the  United  States.  In  a  letter  to  Edward  Everett,  in 
18.^1.  Mr.  George  Ticknor  gave  the  first  impetus  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library  in  Boston — 
the  first  in  the  new  world  to  be  maintained  perma- 
nently by  the  people  for  the  people. 

"I  would  establish  a  library  which  differs  from  all 
free  libraries  yet  attempted,"  he  wrote.  "I  mean  one 
in  which  any  i)oi)ular  books,  tending  to  moral  and 
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intellectual  improvement,  shall  be  furnished  in  such 
numbers  of  co])ies  that  many  persons  can  be  reading 
the  .same  book  at  the  same  time ;  in  short,  that  not 
only  the  best  books  of  all  sorts,  but  the  pleasant  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  shall  be  made  accessible  to  the  whole 
people  when  they  most  care  for  it  :  that  is.  when  it  is 
new  and  fresh." 

."^ixty  years  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  letter, 
and  chiefly  within  the  last  two  decades  of  the  period, 
the  ptiblic  library  movement  has  assumed  a  ])lace  in 
public  education  which,  relatively,  the  public  .school 
movement  attained  only  after  three  hundred  years  of 
effort.  When  Thomas  Bodley  died,  in  1613,  in  all 
luiro])e  there  were  but  three  libraries  accessible  to 
the  public- — the  Bodleian,  the  An^^elo  Rocca  at  Rome 
and  the  .Ambrosian  at  Milan.  In  1841  the  Penny  C'y- 
cloi)edia  devoted  about  four  inches  of  a  narrow  col- 
umn to  the  subject  of  libraries,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  limited  its  reference  to  .American  libraries  to  one 
sentence,  obtained  at  second  hand  from  an  older  con- 
temporary : 

"In  the  United  States  of  Aiiicrica,  according  to  the  Kncy- 
clopedia  Americana,  the  princii)al  libraries  are,  or  were  in 
1831,  that  of  Har\ard  College,  containing  36,000  volumes; 
the  Phila(lel])hia  I.ilirary,  containing  27,000:  that  of  the  Hos- 
fon  .\then;euin,  containing  26,(K)0 ;  tlial  of  t'ongress  contain- 
ing 16.000;  and  that  of  Charleston,  containing  13,000." 

It  is  only  since  lcS67  that  the  federal  government 
has  deemed  it  worth  while  to  com])ile  library  statis- 
tics, and  the  first  comprehensive  figures  were  gathered 
in  lcS7.^.  It  is  worth  noting  that  then  they  embraced 
all  libraries  com])rising  .^00  volumes,  and  that  in  1893 
no  mention  is  made  of  collections  containing  less  than 
a  thousand  volumes,  while  the  most  recent  official 
enumeration  makes  .s,000  volumes  the  unit  of  con- 
sideration. From  these  official  figures  may  be  gleaned 
something  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  libraries, 
both  numerically  and  in  size.  In  1875,  including 
school  libraries,  there  were  2.039  containing  a  thou- 
sand volumes ;  ten  years  later  there  were  4,026 ;  ten 
years  after  that  8,000,  and  at  this  date  there  are  in 
this  class  not  less  than  12.000,  while  the  recorded 
number  comprising  three  hundred  \olumes  or  more 
reaches  the  substantial  total  of  1.^,6.34.  and  2,298  of 
these  catalog  in  excess  of  3,000  volumes  each. 

These  figures  show  phenomenal  growth,  btit  even 
more  impressive  are  the  facts  that  give  their  full 
meaning  in  detail.  From  a  .striking  compilation  issued 
in  Germany  by  Die  Briicke  a  few  weeks  ago,  together 
with  figures  extracted  from  individual  library  reports, 
special  summaries  derived  by  means  of  a  question- 
naire, stipplemented  by  statistical  material  gathered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  facts  which  follow 
have  been  dedticed :  Cotmting  the  great  libraries  of 
the  world,  the  six  continents  abutting  the  seven  seas 
possess  324  libraries  whose  book  collections  number 
in  excess  of  100,000  voltimes  each,  and  of  these  79 — 
or  approximately  one-fourth — are  located  in  the 
Americas.  Of  the  79  American  libraries  72  are  in 
the  United  States,  including  university,  public,  gov- 
ernmental and  miscellaneous  institutions,  with  a  com- 
bined collection  of  19,295,000  volimies.  If  this  sta- 
tistical inquiry  is  pursued  further,  a  reason  becomes 
apparent  why  millions  are  starved  for  want  of  books 
W'hile  other  millions  seemingly  have  a  surfeit  of  them. 
The  rural  regions,  save  in  a  handful  of  common- 
wealths whose  library  commissions  or  state  libraries 
actively  administer  traveling  librftric-.  the  book  sup- 


ply is  practically  negligible.  I'Aen  the  hundred  of 
itinerating  libraries  but  meagerly  meet  the  want.  All 
the  traveling  libraries  in  all  the  United  States  have 
a  total  issue  annually  less  than  that  of  any  one  of 
twenty  municii)al  systems  that  can  be  named.  The 
public  library  facilities  in  at  least  six  thousand  of  the 
smaller  towns  are  pitifully  insufficient  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  them  wholly  absent.  Tiic  movement  to  sup- 
l)ly  books  to  the  i)eople  was  first  launched  in  the  rural 
regions  seventy  years  ago.  Indeed  the  movement  for 
])opular  education  known  as  the  American  Lyceum, 
which  forecast  the  activities  of  the  modern  public 
lil)rary  just  as  the  mechanics'  institutes  of  Great 
Britain  ]jre|jared  the  soil  for  them  in  that  country, 
flotu-ished  chiefly  in  the  less  thickly  settled  centers  of 
])opu]ation.  The  early  district  school  libraries  melted 
away  in  New  ^'ork  state  and  Wisconsin  and  other 
states,  and  the  deva.stated  shelves  have  never  i)een 
ami)ly  renewed.  The  library  commissions  are  val- 
iantly and  energetically  endeavoring  to  supply  the 
want,  but  their  efforts  are  all  too  feebly  supported 
by  their'  respective  states.  In  this  particular  the  policy 
is  that  which  uniformly  obtains  as  to  all  educational 
effort.  More  than  55  per  cent  of  the  young  poople 
from  6  to  20  years  old— about  17,000,000  of  them— 
live  in  the  country  or  in  towns  of  less  than  two  tiiou- 
sand  inhabitants.  .According  to  an  official  report  from 
which  this  statement  is  extracted,  there  are  5,000 
country  schools  still  taught  in  jirimitive  log  houses, 
uncomfortable,  unsuitable,  unventilated,  unsanitary, 
illy  eqttipjjed,  poorly  lighted,  imperfectly  heated — 
boys  and  girls  in  all  stages  of  advancement  receiving 
instruction  from  one  teacher  of  very  low  grade.  It 
is  i)lain  why,  in  the  summing  uj)  of  this  report,  "'illit- 
eracy in  rural  territory  is  twice  as  great  as  in  urban 
territory,  notwithstanding  that  thousands  of  illiterate 
immigrants  are  crowded  in  the  great  manufacturing 
and  industrial  centers.  The  illiteracy  among  native 
born  children  of  native  parentage  is  more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  among  native  children  of  foreign 
parentage,  largely  on  account  of  the  lack  of  opportu- 
nities for  education  in  rural  .America."  In  Indian  le- 
gend Nokomis,  the  earth,  symbolizes  the  strength  of 
motherhood  ;  it  may  yet  chance  that  the  classic  myth 
of  the  hero  who  gained  his  strength  because  he  kissed 
the  earth  may  be  fully  understood  in  America  only 
when  the  ])eople  learn  that  they  wiW  remain  strong, 
as  Mr.  Mtinsterberg  has  put  it,  "only  by  returning 
with  every  generation  to  the  soil." 

If  the  states  have  proved  recreant  to  duty  in  this 
Ijarticular,  the  municipalities  have  shown  an  increas- 
ing conception  of  educational  values.  The  figures 
make  an  imposing  statistical  array.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  1,222  incorporated  places  of  5,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  and  their  libraries  house  90,000,000 
volumes,  with  a  total  yearly  use  averaging  110,000,000 
issues.  Four  million  volumes  a  year  are  added  to 
their  shelves,  and  collectively  they  derive  an  income 
of  $20,000,000.  Their  paramount  endowinents,  which 
it  must  be  regretfully  said  but  600  of  them  share, 
now^  aggregate  $40,000,000.  Nearly  all  of  these  libra- 
ries occupy  buildings  of  their  own,  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie having  supplied  approximately  $42,226,338  for 
the  purpose  in  the  United  States,  and  the  balance  of 
the  $100,000,000  represented  in  buildings  having  been 
donated  by  local  benefactors  or  raised  by  taxation. 

The  population  of  these  1,222  places  is  38,758,584. 
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considerably  less  than  half  that  of  the  entire  United 
States.  Their  book  possessions,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  nine  times  as  great  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
countr>-;  the  circulation  of  the  books  nearly  twelve 
times  in  volume.  Closer  analysis  of  these  figures  en- 
forces still  more  strongly  the  actual  concentration  of 
the  available  book  supply.  The  hundred  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States,  varying  in  size  from  a  minimum 
of  53,684  to  a  maximum  of  4,766,883,  possess  in  the 
aggregate  more  books  than  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
together,  and  represent  the  bulk  of  the  trained  pro- 
fessional service  rendered.  The  great  majority  of  the 
3.000  graduates  whom  the  library  schools  have  sent 
into  service  since  the  first  class  was  organized  in 
1887,  are  in  these  libraries  and  in  the  university  li- 
braries. Forty  per  cent  of  the  books  circulated  are 
issued  to  the  dwellers  in  these  one  hundred  cities,  and 
in  fifteen  of  them  the  stupendous  total  of  30,000,834 
issues  for  home  reading  was  recorded  last  year.  With- 
out such  analysis  as  this,  the  statistical  totals  would 
be  misleading.  The  concentration  of  resources  and  of 
trained  service  in  large  centers  of  population,  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  makes  evident  the  under- 
lying cause  for  the  modern  trend  of  library  develop- 
ment. A  further  study  of  conditions  in  these  human 
hives  justifies  the  specialized  forms  of  service  which 
have  become  a  marked  factor  in  library  extension 
within  a  decade.  With  increased  resources,  with  vastly 
improved  internal  machinery,  with  enlarged  concep- 
tion of  opportunity  for  useful  service,  have  come 
greater  liberality  of  rules  and  ever  widening  circles 
of  activity,  until  today  no  individual  and  no  group  of 
individuals,  remains  outside  the  radius  of  library  in- 
fluence. If  this  awakened  zeal  has  spurred  to  efforts 
that  seem  outside  the  legitimate  sphere  of  library 
work,  no  undue  concern  need  be  felt.  Neither  the 
genius  or  enthusiasm  of  the  individual  nor  the  enter- 
prise of  a  group  of  individuals  will  ever  be  permitted 
to  go  too  rapidly  or  too  far ;  the  world's  natural  con- 
servatism and  inherited  unbelief  stand  ever  ready  to 
retard  or  prevent. 

.Specialization  has  been  incorporated  into  library 
administration  chiefly  to  give  expeditious  and  thor- 
ough aid  to  seekers  of  information  touching  a  wide 
v-ariety  of  interests — business  men.  legislators,  crafts- 
men, special  investigators  and  students  of  every  sort. 
This  added  duty  has  not  diminished  its  initial  func- 
tion to  make  available  the  literature  of  all  time,  nor 
to  satisfy  those  who  go  to  books  for  the  pure  joy  of 
reading.  The  recreative  service  of  the  library  is  as 
important  as  the  educative,  or  the  informative.  For 
the  great  mass  of  people  the  problem  has  been  the 
problem  of  toil  long  and  uniterrupted.  The  success- 
ful .struggle  of  the  unions  to  restrict  the  hours  of  la- 
bor has  developed  another  problem  almost  as  serious 
— the  problem  of  leisure.  Interwoven  with  this  acute 
problem  is  another  which  subdivision  of  labor  has  in- 
troduced into  modern  industrial  occupations — the  ter- 
rible fatigue  which  results  from  a  monotonous  repe-- 
tition  of  the  same  process  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week.  Such  blind  concentration  in 
the  making  up  of  but  one  piece  of  a  machine,  or  a 
garment,  or  a  watch,  or  any  other  article  of  mechan- 
ism, without  knowledge  of  its  relationship  to  the  rest, 
soon  wears  the  human  worker  out.  There  must  be 
an  outlet  of  play,  of  fun,  or  recreation.  The  libra- 
rian need  not  feel  apologetic  to  the  public  because 
])erchance  his  circulation  statistics  show  that  70  j^er 


cent  of  it  is  classed  as  fiction.  If  he  wishes  to  reduce 
this  percentage  to  69  or  58  or  67,  let  him  do  it  not 
by  discouraging  the  reading  of  novels,  but  by  stimu- 
lating the  use  of  books  in  other  classes  of  literature. 
But  well  does  he  merit  his  own  sense  of  humiliation 
of  the  critics  if  he  needs  must  feel  ashamed  of  the 
kind  of  novels  that  he  puts  upon  his  shelves.  To  quote 
a  fellow  librarian  who  expresses  admirably  the  value 
of  such  literature: 

"A  good  story  has  created  many  an  oasis  in  many  an 
otherwise  arid  life.  Many-sidedness  of  interest  makes  for 
good  morals,  and  millions  of  our  fellows  step  through  the 
pages  of  a  story  book  into  a  broader  World  than  their  nature 
and  their  circumstances  ever  permit  them  to  visit.  If  any- 
thing is  to  stay  the  narrowing  and  hardening  process  which 
specialization  of  learning,  specialization  of  inquiry  and  of 
industry  and  swift  accumulation  of  wealth  are  setting  up 
among  us,  it  is  a  return  to  romance,  poetry,  imagination, 
fancy,  and  the  general  culture  we  are  now  taught  to  despise. 
Of  all  these  the  novel  is  a  part ;  rather,  in  the  novel  are  all 
of  these.  But  a  race  may  surely  find  springing  up  in  itself 
a  fresh  love  of  romance,  in  the  high  sense  of  that  word, 
which  can  keep  it  active,  hopeful,  ardent,  progressive.  Per- 
haps the  novel  is  to  be,  in  the  next  decades,  part  of  the 
outward  manifestation  of  a  new  birth  of  this  love  of  breadth 
and  liappiness." 

Many  of  the  factory  workers  are  yoinig  men  and 
young  women  whose  starved  imaginations  seek  an 
outlet  that  will  not  be  denied.  In  lieu  of  wholesome 
recreation  and  material  they  will  find  "clues  to  life's 
perplexities"  in  salacious  plays,  in  cheap  vaudeville 
performances,  in  the  suggestive  pages  of  railway  liter- 
ature, in  other  ways  that  make  for  a  lowering  of 
moral  tone.  The  recreation  that  craves  amusement  of 
any  sort  is  manifest  in  the  nightly  crowded  stalls  of 
the  cheap  theaters.  Eight  million  spectators  view 
every  picture  film  that  is  manufactured.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  New 
York  City  and  of  Chicago  attends  the  theaters  on  any 
Sunday  of  the  year.  One  Sunday  evening  at  the  in- 
stance of  Miss  Jane  Addams  an  investigation  was 
made  of  466  theaters  in  the  latter  city,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  in  the  majority  of  them  the  leading 
theme  was  revenge ;  the  lover  following  his  rival ;  the 
outraged  husband  seeking  his  wife's  betrayer;  or  the 
wiping  out  by  death  of  a  blot  on  a  hitherto  unstained 
honor.  And  of  course  these  influences  extend  to  the 
children,  who  are  always  the  most  ardent  and  respon- 
sive of  audiences.  There  is  grave  danger  that  the 
race  will  develop  a  ragtime  disposition,  a  moving  pic- 
ttire  habit  and  a  comic  supplement  mind. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  point  to  the  specialized 
attention  which  libraries  have  given  to  the  needs  of 
young  people  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  society. 
Another  generation  must  come  before  material  evi- 
dence for  good  or  ill  becomes  apparent.  That  the 
work  is  well  worth  the  thought  bestowed,  whether 
present  methods  survive  or  are  modified,,  may  not 
be  gainsaid.  The  derelicts  of  humanity  are  the  wrecks 
who  knew  no  guiding  light.  The  reformatories  and 
the  workhouses,  the  penal  institutions  generally  and 
the  charitable  ones  principally,  are  not  merely  a  bur- 
den upon  society,  but  a  reproach  for  duty  unper- 
formed. Society  is  at  last  beginning  to  realize  that  it 
is  better  to  perfect  machinery  of  production  than  to 
mend  the  imperfect  product ;  that  to  dispense  charity 
may  ameliorate  individual  suffering,  but  does  not  pre- 
vent recurrence.  And  so  more  attention  is  being 
given  ])revention  than  cure. 

(  7^0  l)r  continued ) 
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The  Gettysburg  Re-union 


Helps  to  High  Lining 


Despite  the  pathos  which  naturally  sunouiids  a 
great  muster  where  no  man  is  under  sixty  years  of 
age,  the  accounts  of  the  re-union  at  Gettysburg  during 
the  first  days  of  July,  make  pleasant  reading.  It  has 
been  aptly  termed  the  Great  Reconciliation.  The  gray 
and  the  blue  of  the  most  terrible  battles  of  modern 
history,  the  best  of  public  opinion  on  both  sides  agree- 
ing that  the  victorious  cause  was  just.  There  have 
been  many  other  battles  where  time  has  shown  both 
sides  that  they  were  merely  dupes  of  unworthy  inter- 
ests, petty  jealousies. 

One  hears  little  of  the  women  veterans  at  this  re- 
union, their  numbers  were  very  small.  They  had  no 
lines  of  tents  or  crowded  caravansaries.  The  papers 
estimated  that  there  were  present  50,000  men  who  had 
worn  the  blue  or  the  gray.  Had  these  men  no 
mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts,  who  bravely  sent  them 
forth  to  slaughter?  The  mothers  no  doubt  have  gone, 
but  the  sisters  and  sweethearts,  are  there  none  liv- 
ing?—surely  SO.OOO  men  are  not  bereft  of  sisters  and 
wives,  or  tlie  business  of  being  a  woman  would  indeed 
seem  to  be  more  deadly  than  war. 

The  women  simply  were  not  there.  It  was  a  male 
re-union.  And  that  was  as  it  should  be.  War  is  a 
man's  business  entirely,  one  has  to  travel  no  farther 
than  a  standard  biology  to  learn  that,  and  it  has  long 
been  a  favorite  contention  of  anti-suffragists  that 
women  should  not  vote  because  they  would  not  be 
fitted  to  go  to  war.  This  contention  has  not  been 
placed  on  the  ground  that  because  women  bear  armies 
they  are  too  sacred  to  bear  arms  but  rather  that  as 
mere  bearers  of  armies  they  are  unfit  for  the  super- 
lative glory  of  carrying  a  gun  to  annihilate  them. 

It  is  not  too  futuristic  a  dream  to  conceive  of  a 
society  in  another  fifty  years  where  the  advocacy  of 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  a  difTerence  of  opinion 
will  be  considered  sufficient  grounds  for  disfranchising 
a  citizen  while  siie  or  he  is  sent  to  a  capable  alienist 
for  necessary  repairs.  — Stella  M.  Franklin. 

Life  and  Labor  for  August,  1913. 


BROTHERHOOD 


Not  to  be  different.  Lord, 

I  ask,  from  those  that  fare 
Beside  me  on  life's  way. 
But  that  my  spirit  shall  accord 

With  their  great  purpose ;  that  my  share 
Wholly  I  may  fulfill. 
In  thought  and  will ; 

And  that  the  simple  creed 
Of  all  men's  right 
Within  Thy  sight, 
I  may  affirm 

By  word  and  deed. 

O  save  me  from  the  blame 
Of  those  who  have  forgot 
Their  brotherhood,  and  boast 
Of  worth  ancestral,  and  feel  shame 
For  such  as  bear  the  common  lot. 
Make  me,  dear  God,  to  see, 
If  aught  through  me 

Find  favor  in  Thy  ken, 
'Tis  but  in  part 
The  grace  Thy  Heart 
Pours  richly  on 
My  fellow  men. 
Ill  Hart>er's  Bazar.  — John  D.  Rarry. 


St'N.- 

MoN.- 

TUES. 

Wki..- 
T 1 1 1  ■  i< 

S.\T.— 


-One  must  be  more  tlian  a  guide  post ;  that,  points  the 
way  but  never  goes. 

—Let  us  make  ourselves  a  part  of  the  permanent  good 
of  things,  a  portion  of  the  eternal  order.  Then  be- 
cause that  lives  we  may  live  also. 

— The  nearer  wc  get  to  God  the  nearer  we  can  get  to 
each  other. 

-There  is  no  joy  anywhere  equal  to  that  of  helping 
a  person  to  lind  his  way  and  helping  him  to  live. 

s. — Ciod  is  alive  now,  and  talking  now,  and  leading  now, 
and  loving  now,  and  helping  now. 

How  nuicli  of  the  beauty  and  joy  of  life  is  made  up  of 
memories. 

-Let  us  remember  that  equal  justice  is  the  basis  of  all 
good  government. 

— Minot  J.  Savage. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Classes  in  Religion 

1  9  1  2  —  19  13 


Prepared  for  Unitv  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 
XXIV. 

THE  HEXATEUCH.    No.  11. 

TiiX'i  :  "Hear  O  Israel.  Jeho'vah  our  God  is  one 
Jehovah:  And  thou  shalt  love  Jehovah  thy  God  with 
all  thine  heart  and  ivitli  all  thy  soul  and  ivith  all  thy 
might."  Deut.  6:4-5. 

In  this  les.son  we  will  try  to  get  a  conception  of  the 
contents  of  the  Hexateuch,  the  six-fold  word  which 
represents  a  piece  of  literature  that  in  its  present  shape 
came  into  existence  perhaps  not  earlier  than  the  third 
century,  B.  C,  though  the  chief  parts  of  it  were  com- 
piled during  the  period  of  time  between  the  sixth  and 
fourth  centuries. 

Bishop  Colenso,  the  scholarly  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
the  early  70s,  made  a  reputation  for  himself  in  his 
academic  days  as  a  mathematician,  compiling  a  text- 
book which  was,  for  many  years,  the  standard  arith- 
metic in  the  lower  grade  schools  in  England.  After 
taking  orders  he  was  stationed  as  a  missionary  bishop 
at  Natal.  Africa.  While  translating  the  Pentateuch 
into  Zulu,  startled  by  a  question  asked  by  one  of  his 
native  pupils  concerning  the  statistics  of  Exodus  and 
Numbers,  the  Bishop  began  to  study  at  first  hand  into 
the  mathematics  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  which  he 
had  been  teaching  was  the  infallible  Word,  given  by 
Moses  through  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord. 
From  his  statement  of  the  result  of  his  researches 
there  arose  such  a  tremendous  conflict  of  feeling  in 
the  English  church  that  it  was  torn  almost  into  frag- 
ments :  but  Colenso's  deductions  then  represented  the 
methods,  and  in  a  measure  the  conclusions,  which  are 
now  the  accepted  teaching  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Bishop's  scholarship  led  him  into  trouble,  though 
his  life  was  acknowledged  as  noble  and  his  influence 
upon  the  poor  black  man  of  Africa  most  notable. 

Genesis,  gives  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  human  family,  the  Deluge  and  the  be- 
ginning again  through  Noah,  down  to  the  Egyptian 
expedition.  This  is  purely  folk-lore,  tradition,  grand- 
mother stories.  If  there  was  a  King  Arthur,  if  there 
was  a  Helen,  a  Romulus  and  Remus,  there  may  have 
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been  an  Isaac  and  Jacob.  You  can  save  them  as 
individuals  if  you  can  save  the  cuhural-heroes  of 
primitive  hterature.  The  pre-diluvian  stories  of  the 
Bible  represent  the  prehistoric  lore  of  a  simple  primi- 
tive people.  We  do  not  want  to  underestimate  the 
spiritual  value  of  the  folk-lore  of  Hebrew  history  any 
more  than  of  Rome,  Greece,  or  our  Celtic  forebears. 

Exodus,  contains  the  traditional  account  of  a  hypo- 
thetical discipline  of  an  uncivilized  people,  being 
brought  out  of  an  alleged  bondage  after  alleged  wan- 
derings through  a  wilderness ;  the  knowledge  of  its 
traditional  character  does  not  spoil  the  book,  but  in 
a  rational  way  saves  it  for  you.  It  is  a  fanciful  ac- 
count of  the  discipline  by  which  a  people  were  brought 
out  of  a  crude,  barbaric,  tribal  existence  of  slave  life 
into  the  possibilities  of  a  nation.  The  book  contains 
some  wise  regulations  and  many  impossible  ones. 

Leviticus,  contains  more  laws  and  regulations ;  a 
mingling  of  tender,  sweet,  permanent  morality  with 
a  lot  of  impossible,  unnecessary  and  sometimes  very 
cruel  and  drastic  laws,  which  were  possibly  never 
enforced  and  have  been  outgrown  a  long,  long  time. 
In  this  book  we  find  developed  the  Passover,  the  Feast 
days  and  sacrificial  schemes  for  appeasing  the  wrath 
of  God  when  it  was  a  matter  of  bulls,  goats,  etc.,  as 
victims, — in  the  generally  accepted  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament  this  idea  reaches  the  one  ade- 
quate, consummate  expression  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Divine  Son,  who  met  the  demand  of  outraged  law 
once  and  for  all.  The  Jews  ought  to  be  a  little  patient 
Avith  the  Christian  claim  of  the  Atonement  when  they 
know  it  is  a  child  of  their  own  nursing,  the  fruitage 
of  their  own  planting.  And  Christians  ought  to  be 
very  tender  of  Jewish  superstitions  because  they  them- 
selves hug  to  their  hearts  the  thought  of  an  atoning 
Lamb. 

There  is  a  philosophical,  religious,  as  well  as  chrono- 
logical connection,  between  the  Passover  Feast  and 
our  Easter.  Both  are  Spring  Festivals,  both  come 
from  the  same  native  root.  A  Spring  Festival  runs 
through  all  old  religions. 

NUiMBERS,  is  largely  a  book  of  statistics. 

In  the  story  of  Jeremiah  and  the  good  King  Heze- 
kiah  we  came  upon  the  narrative  of  the  appearance 
of  a  manuscript  forming  the  foundation  of  the  book 
we  call  Deuteronomy.  Moulton  calls  Deuteronomy 
the  Book  of  Oratory.  It  alleges  to  be  three  great 
speeches  delivered  by  the  great  Law-Giver.  The  set- 
ting is  very  dramatic.  Moses  has  his  people  drawn 
up  before  him  in  a  vast  multitude  and  in  three  great 
addresses,  each  of  which  would  probably  take  three 
or  four  hours  to  deliver,  he  speaks  to  them  his  last 
words.  In  the  first  address  he  reviews  all  their  his- 
tory, he  reminds  them  of  what  they  have  passed 
through.  In  the  second,  he  reviews  the  laws  and 
regulations  which  he  has  given,  tells  in  high  fashion  the 
same  thing  all  over  again, — and  the  third,  is  a  tender, 
pathetic,  but  altogether  manly  leave-taking.  It  is 
Moses'  good-bye !  As  actual  history  this  book  is  ab-  . 
solutely  impossible,  but  it  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing 
and  a  store-house  of  ethical  and  spiritual  suggestions. 

Note  the  contrasts  in  Deuteronomy :  in  Chapter  22, 
6-7,  are  most  tender  and  thoughtful  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  a  bird's  nest,  such  as  would  delight 
an  .Audubon  society,  but  a  little  farther  on  is  the  com- 
mand for  the  most  cruel  punishment  of  a  woman  who 
violates  her  chastity. 


Joshua,  is  a  book  of  bloodshed,  war  and  violence, 
though  there  is  more  in  it  than  that.  Archeologi- 
cally  it  is  interesting.  The  story  of  the  capture  of 
Jericho  is  a  classic — the  most  humane  siege  in  history. 
But  the  conquerors  did  not  live  up  to  that  benignant 
event,  because  if  we  believe  Joshua,  they  at  once  in- 
dulged in  wholesale  slaughter.  When  we  study  the 
book  of  Judges  we  will  find  that  what  was  accom- 
plished, according  to  Joshua,  in  a  rapid  succession  of 
victories,  was  really  accomplished  only  through  the 
struggle  of  generations. 

We  have  studied  an  outline  sketch  of  the  Hexateuch 
which  contains  the  first  and  earliest  and  also  the  most 
authoritative  history  which  the  Jews  have  of  their 
career,  beginning  with  Adam  and  ending  with  the 
death  of  Joshua.  The  laws  in  it  are  such  a  jumble 
of  regulations  as  might  be  expected  in  the  primitive 
stages  of  a  developing  civilization.  Animal  sacrifice, 
for  instance,  is  the  survival  of  human  sacrifice,  the 
vanishing  of  the  latter  is  illustrated  in  the  story  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  the  lamb. 

Whoever  edited  this  book  as  we  now  have  it,  had 
before  him  three,  four  or  five  documents  of  great  im- 
portance, practically  the  substance  of  it.  The  editors 
meant  only  to  weave  these  documents  into  one  avail- 
able text-book,  scripture  adequate  for  devotional  and 
ethical  purposes.  Perhaps  the  oldest  document  in  the 
Hexateuch  is  the  fragmentary  account  of  creation  in 
which  the  word  for  God  is  Jahveh.  and  which  is 
thought  to  have  taken  shape  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C. 

The  only  words  of  God  we  have  are  those  that  have 
come  through  the  thoughts  of  men. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Of  what  does  Genesis  treat? 

2.  What  portion  of  the  storivs  it  contains  is  credible? 

3.  Why  is  the  next  Ijook  called  Exodus?  State  briefly 
its  contents. 

4.  Are  the  Levitical  laws  suitable  for  use  today? 

5.  Of  what  does  Deuteronomy  consist? 

6.  What  stories  do  you  consider  the  best  in  the  He.xaT 
teuch  ? 

7.  What  laws  do  you  find  there? 

8.  What  was  evidently  the  idea  of  the  early  editors? 


THE  VOYAGl",. 


Blow,  summer  breezes,  blow  lightly,  blow  joyfully ; 

Swing,  elm-tree  branches,  swing  high  and  swing  low ; 
Myra  and  Mildred  are  sailing  so  merrily 

Off  to  the  land  where  the  happy  dreams  grow. 

Myra's  the  captain  to  sail  the  ship  steadily, 

Mildred's  the  lookout,  who's  standing  close  hy, 

Watching  for  danger  ahead,  oh,  so  warily ; 
Dolly's  the  passenger,  mounted  on  high. 

Yonder  they  see,  with  its  shores  gleaming  mistily, 
Turrets  and  towers  of  the  Land  of  Fair  Dreams ; 

Gardens  where  roses  and  lilies  are  sugarplums 
Frosted  with  honey  and  silver  moonbeams. 

There  in  the  woods,  where  the  fairies  trip  daintily, 
Gayly  they'll  dine  with  the  Man-in-the-]Moon ; 

Play  with  Miss  Mary,  who,  sometimes,  contrarily, 
Wilfuly  frolics  the  whole  afternoon. 

Then  in  the  twilight,  with  eyes  drooping  wearily. 

Homeward,  at  last,  from  that  far  golden  gate, 
Soft  summer  breezes  will  pilot  them  tenderly, 

Safe  to  the  harbor  where  mother's  arms  wait. 

Blow,  summer  breezes,  blow  lightl\-,  blow  joyfully ; 

Swing,  elm-tree  branches,  swing  high  and  swing  Irw  ; 
Myra  and  Mildred  are  sailing  so  merril\ 

Off  to  the  land  where  the  liapp\-  dreams  grow. 
In  The  Continent.  — h'atliryn  C.  IVIieeler. 
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Correspondence 


A  FURTHER  WORD  CONCERNING  ROGER  WILLIAMS. 

The  following  personal  letter  to  the  Editor  contains  so 
much  interesting  information  concerning  Roger  Williams  and 
coming  as  it  does  from  so  close  a  student  of  history,  we  can 
not  withhold  it  from  the  readers  of  Unity,  so  we  publish  it 
entire. — Euitor. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

I  have  just  been  reading  with  great  satisfaction  your 
sermon  on  Roger  Williams,  published  in  the  last 
Unity.  Its  appreciation  of  Williams  is  so  warm  and 
.so  true  that  I  am  passing  it  on  to  Oscar  Straus,  whom 
I  know.  I  wonder  whether  you  know  that  it  was  Mr. 
Straus  who  placed  the  tablet  in  honor  of  Williams 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Charter  House.  I  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  Williams  in  a  series  of  addresses  which  I 
gave  at  our  South  Congregational  Church  last  winter 
on  the  Founders  of  New  England, — taking  Brewster, 
Winthrop  and  Thomas  Hooker  as  the  other  three. 
You  speak  of  the  clergyman  chosen  to  dispute  with 
WilliaiTis  at  the  final  hearing  as  "a  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker." 
This  was  really  Thomas  Hooker.  It  is  a  singular  piece 
of  irony  that  these  two  men,  the  founders  of  the  two 
democratic  colonies,  should  at  that  critical  juncture  ap- 
pear pitted  against  each  other.  I  am  mailing  you  a 
copy  of  a  recent  address  of  mine  on  Hooker,  in  which 
I  have  commented  upon  this. 

With  reference  to  your  word  about  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate appreciation  and  honor  for  Williams,  you  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  when  the  jjeople  of  Geneva, 
at  their  celebration,  in  1909,  of  the  fourth  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Calvin,  perfected  their  i)lan  for  a  great 
monument  illustrating  the  influence  of  Calvin  and  the 
forces  proceeding  from  Geneva  upon  human  history, 
making  Calvin,  Beza  and  Farel  the  central  figures  of 
the  group,  and  typifying  by  illustrious  representatives 
of  the  various  countries  which  were  so  largely  shaped 
by  Calvinism  in  that  great  epoch  the  widespread  Gene- 
van impulse — as  they  chose  William  the  Silent  to  rep- 
resent Holland,  Coligny  for  France,  Knox  for  Scot- 
land, and  Cromwell  for  England,  they  chose  the  statue 
of  Roger  \\'illiams  for  the  United  States,  as  best 
typifying  that  dynamic  power  of  Calvinism  or  Puritan- 
ism which  was  ever  pushing  it  beyond  itself  to  larger 
and  more  vital  freedom.  It  was  interesting  and  in- 
spiring indeed  to  hear  Borgeaud  and  the  other  Genevan 
scholars  justify  this  choice  rather  than  the  choice  of 
Winthrop,  or  some  other  who  perhaps  more  accurately 
represented  the  general  spirit,  of  the  period  in  which 
they  lived. 

Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Mead  and  I  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  old  parish  of  Oates  in  Essex,  where  Roger 
Williams  lived  as,  I  think,  a  chaplain  with  the  Masham 
family  during  the  brief  period  between  his  leaving  the 
university  and  his  coming  to  New  England.  The  old 
Masham  place  has  gone,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to 
identify  its,  site.  A  double  interest  attaches  to  the 
parish,  because  here,  with  a  later  generation  of  the 
same  Masham  family,  lived  for  many  years  John  Locke. 
In  this  parish  of  Oates  he  died,  and  in  the  old  church- 
yard he  rests,  with  a  memorial  stone  above  his  grave, 
where  we  read  the  inscription.  Significant  indeed  was 
the  conjunction  which  thus  brought  into  the  same  little 
old  Essex  parish  the  first  prophet  of  soul  liberty  to 
our  English  race  and  him  who  was  destined  by  and  by 
so  to  state  the  doctrine  of  toleration  as  to  secure  the 


writing  of  it  into  English  law.  1  wish  that  many  of 
our  American  friends  might  pilgrimage  as  we  did  to 
the  Charter  House,  to  Cambridge,  and  to  Oates,  and 
I  wish  that  many  of  them  might  read  this  noble  ser- 
mon of  yours  upon  the  Father  of  Religious  Liberty  in 
.A.merica.  Yours  truly, 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass..  July  8,  1913. 


The  Study  Table 


Summer  Reading 


I  have  found  nothing  better  this  summer  for 
veranda  reading  than  Doublcdax,  Page  c'r  Company's 
(iarden  Mayacine.  Of  course  everybody  knows 
Country  Life  in  America,  and  I  suppose  everybody 
enjoys  it  who  can  afford  it.  The  Garden  Magazine  is 
much  like  it,  but  with  a  twang  of  simplicity  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  dirt.  It  takes  you  into  the  garden  and 
sets  you  at  work,  and  although  its  first  aim  is  to  beau- 
tify, it  is  a  very  practical  magazine.  You  had  better 
get  it  to  take  up  to  Tower  Hill. 

I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  this  summer  read- 
ing the  articles  in  The  Netv  International  Year  Book. 
T  like  this  volume  very  much,  quite  as  much  as  I  dis- 
like ordinary  cyclopedia  reading.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  good  book  to  get  into  the  shade  with  in  summer. 
Just  a  little  too  big  to  carry  off  for  vacation.  You  re- 
member it  is  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  of  New 
^'ork. 

It  is  several  years  since  I  got  from  the  Macmillan 
Company  a  Collection  of  American  Letters,  entitled 
"The  Friendly  Craft."  There  is  reading  enough  in 
this  little  volume  to  delight  a  whole  summer.  Then 
you  can  pick  it  up  again  next  year,  and  read  it  over. 
It  brings  you  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  our  noblest 
and  best  authors  and  citizens.  Here  are  letters  from 
Emerson  and  Lowell  and  Irving  and  Story  and  Tho- 
reau  and  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  and  John  Win- 
throp and  George  Bancroft,  and  one  or  two  that  are 
readable  from  General  Grant,  and  something  fine 
from  Phillips  Brooks,  and  from  Aaron  Burr  and 
Thomas  Jefferson — what  is  the  use  of  naming  more? 
Get  it  and  feast.  E.  P.  Powklli 


V.\LUE  OF  A  LAUGH 


The  value  of  a  good-natured  laugh  may  be  rated  low  by 
some  people ;  but  many  writers  have  attested  its  worth  in 
no  measured  terms. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Charles  Lamb  should  have  said, 
"A  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any  market;"  but 
from  the  lips  of  the  somber  Carlyle  one  is  scarcely  prepared 
to  hear.  "No  man  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholly  laughed 
can  be  altogether  or  irreclaimably  bad." 

It  was  Douglas  Terrold  who  boldly  stated  that,  "What  was 
talked  of  as  the  golden  chain  of  Jove  was  nothing  more 
than  a  succession  of  laughs,  a  chromatic  scale  of  merriment 
reaching  from  earth  to  Olympus." 

"I  am  persuaded."  wrote  Laurence  Sterne,  "that  every 
time  a  man  smiles — but  mucli  more  so  when  he  laughs — it 
adds  something  to  his  fragment  of  life." 

Last  of  all  may  be  cited  the  verdict  of  Oliver  ^Vendell 
Holmes,  given  with  his  own  inimitable  humor,  "The  riotous 
tumult  of  a  laugh,  I  take  it.  is  the  mob  law  of  the  features, 
and  Propriety  the  magistrate  wlio  reads  the  riot  act." — 
Exchange. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Ctuntry,  to  </•  Good  is  my  Religion. 


MILITARISM  AS  IT  IS 


The  Ottawa  Ei'eniiuj  Ciiizen  prints 
the  following  from  the  London  Citizen 
under  the  above  caption  : 

"Saturday's  debate  in  the  German 
Reichstag  on  the  military  expansion 
scheme  was  marked  by  a  succession  of 
heated  scenes  embittered  by  certain  fe- 
rocious sentences  passed  upon  reservists 
at  Erfurt.  If  there  is  any  lingering 
doubt  about  the  true  nature  of  militar- 
ism this  Erfurt  incident  ought  to  dispel 
it.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  tavern 
disturbance  among  reservists  called  up 
for  drill  dut}-.  It  was  a  trivial  affair, 
but  seven  of  the  men,  all  of  them  So- 
cialists, were  arrested,  charged  with  the 
offense  of  rebellious  assembly.  Three 
were  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to 
long  terms  of  penal  servitude.  Now 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  cold-blooded  brutality  was  a  pun- 
ishment, not  for  a  mere  tavern  argu- 
ment, but  for  opinions  which  men  who 
compose  German  courts-martial  detest 
and  dread.  These  three  unfortunate  re- 
servists are  workmen.  Their  families 
are  deprived  of  bread-winners  and 
thrown  upon  the  world.  While  the 
charge  itself  was  preposterous,  the  sen- 
tences were  wicked.  Men  who  could  so 
far  abuse  a  responsible  position  as  to 
impose  such  sentences  are  beneath  con- 
tempt. .'\s  an  evidence  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Germany  this  episode  is  in- 
structive. What  becomes  of  the  Impe- 
rial Chancellor's  frothy  talk  about  the 
honor  and  safety  of  the  Fatherland  de- 
pending upon  the  new  army  scheme 
when  the  so-called  governing  classes 
treat  the  people  of  Germany  themselves 
as  the  foes  most  to  be  feared?  Such  is 
the  bitter  Dead  Sea  fruit  of  the  absurd- 
ly overrated  barracking  system." 


A  QUARTETTE  OF  CHILDREN'S 
FRIENDS 


Selected  by  Recent  Legislation. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin  have  now  the  best  child  labor 
laws  in  the  country.  In  these  four 
states,  nearly  all  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee's  Uni- 


form Child  Labor  Law  have  been  enact- 
ed and  each  of  them  has  in  one  point  or 
another  established  a  higher  standard. 

Ohio  has  just  set  a  general  fifteen- 
year  age  limit  for  boys  and  a  sixteen- 
year  age  limit  for  girls.  New  York  has 
included  a  clause  regulating  agricultural 
labor.  Massachusetts  is  the  first  to  re- 
quire employment  certificates  for  all 
workers  under  twenty-one  and  Wiscon- 
sin forbids  newspaper  selling  and  other 
street  trades  for  girls  under  eighteen. 

These  are  not  the  only  states  in  which 
the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Child  La- 
bor Law  that  most  seriously  affect  in- 
dustry are  in  force.  Thus  fifteen  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  now 
the  eight-hour  day  for  workers  imder 


sixteen ;  thirty-two  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  forbid  night  work  un- 
der sixteen;  and  thirty-nine  states  and 
the  District  have  a  general  fourteen- 
year  limit  below  which  children  may  not 
be  employed  in  industry. 


HELP  PALESTINE 


An  agricultural  colon)'  in  Palestine 
has  just  applied  to  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  for  help  in  planting  trees 
to  bind  the  drifting  sands  of  the  Medit- 
terranean.  The  colony  is  near  Jaffa,  or 
^'afa,  the  ancient  Joppa  of  the  Bil)le, 
and  there  is  being  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  it  a  seaside  resort,  with  hotel. 
\  illas,  bath  houses,  and  gardens. 

The  experts  of  the  service  point  out 
tliat  the  reclamation  of  sand  dunes  is 
not  a  serious  problem  in  the  eastern 
United  States  l^ecause  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  land  and  the  sand  is 
Idown  into  the  sea.  On  the  west  coast 
the  situation  is  more  serious.  The  most 
notal)le  example  of  reclaimecl  sand  areas 
there  is  furnished  by  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco,  where  grasses,  acacias, 
and,  later,  trees  and  shrubs  have  con- 
verted sand  wastes  into  pleasure  grounds 
of  great  beauty. 

The  attention  of  the  Palestine  colony 
is  called  to  the  wonderful  reclamation 
of  the  Landes,  France,  where  a  wealth- 
producing  forest  of  maritime  pine,  the 
source  of  the  French  turpentine,  has 
been  grown  to  take  the  place  of  shift- 
ing dimes.  The  American  foresters  also 
give  the  address  of  the  French  seeds- 
man who  furnished  this  government 
with  the  maritime  pine  seed  which  has 
been  used  in  planting  experiments  on  the 
Florida  national  forest,  near  the  Gulf 
coast. — Forest  Service. 
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Secure  a  Share 


simply  by  forwarding  the  subscriptions  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  collecting  the  renewals  of  our 
present  subscribers.  Tr\^  for  THIS  month's  prizes.  There 
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QREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  cd!l  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 


32  S. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 

Telephone  Central  3739 

Wabash  Avenue 


Chicago,  111. 


Thursday,  August  21. 


CALVINISM  IN  HOLLAND 


There  is  at  least  one  country  in  the 
w(jrld  where  Calvinism  is  not  out  of 
(late,  and  that  is  Holland.  There  the 
(  alvinists  are  a  political  party  strong 
enough  to  elect  eleven  members  (if  par- 
liament. Just  what  the  political  plat- 
f(jrm  of  Calvinists  is  or  ought  to  lie  The 
Continent  confesses  it  does  not  know. 
Theologically  Calvinism  is  deemed  con- 
servative in  these  days,  but  Calvin  in  his 
own  time  was  a  great  deal  of  a  radical, 
both  in  church  and  state.  We  ()l)serve. 
however,  that  the  political  Calvinisls 
among  the  Dutch  sit  on  the  right  of  the 
parliamentary  chamber,  beside  twenty- 
five  Catholic  clericals,  and  therefore  one 
would  judge  that,  to  say  the  least,  they 
are  not  Rooscveltian  progressives — The 
Continent. 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY 
Andover,  N.  H. 

A  school  for  boys  and  girls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracing  air.  Central  heating  and 
lighting  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantages. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  College  Preparatory, 
Agricultural,  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  $250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address 

Trancis  trcaowav  Clayton,  principal 


THE  ARYAN 

The  Hindu  Paper  of  Canada 

Published  at  630  Speed  Avenue 
VICTORIA.  B.  C. 


Send  your  sabscription  and  write  lor 
advertiting  rates  to 
S.  SINGH.  Managing  Hditor. 


U  ENWOOD  FLORALCo. 

HENRY  HILMERS,  Pr«p. 

•=1  one  Oakland  78.     1117  E.  47th  Street 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 


Tel.  Douglas  3882 


Est.  im 


Wm.  Wilson 

PAINTS,  OILSrVARNISHES 

Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue, 
CHlCACd 


Thursday,  August  21. 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirtj'-acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.     References  exchanged. 

Address 

''HICKORY  CREST" 
Saneca    -    -    South  Carolina 


,0^  ;i  MAGAZIHEvLAUGHTEn 

yfi/^^     THE  rCXSIEST  OF  ALL  THE  FCSN'Y  II.GAZINES 
^•^2^^^)  -*rlmful  of  wholesome  wit  and  humor.  Join  the 
^^^i  cam  pai^forOneMililonsubscribers  by  sending 

CEXT8  In  n_a  YoAr  <"-fl'^e(6) 

f-^  Coin  for  UIIC  I  Cai  separate 

gubsciiptions  for  si. 00.  rorelgn  sub'ns,  25  nents  eitra. 
CHOUFSOS'S  MAGAZI5B,  Dept.     ,328  Federal  St., Chicago 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY    NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


40  Miles.  See  Chicago  Parks  and  Boulevards 

SIX  PASSENGERS  FOR  $10.00 

Hi^h-Class  Touring  Cars 

AUTOMOBILES  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

^^=====  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE  " 

D,aJ^32"8     OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

Automatic  79-806  826  EAST  39th  STREET 


The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogiiiatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111, 


Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 


Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  In  the  Conntry. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


FRi:£  BOOKS 


By  Emanuel  Swedcnborg, 
"Heaven  and  Hell,"  624  pages; 
"Divine    Providence,"    605  pages; 
"Four  Leading  Doctrines,"  593  pages; 
"  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  598  pages. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
posfaije,  6  cents-  per  book  or  24 
cents  for  the  set. 

Thk  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society 
3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Subscription  Price  of 
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is  $2.00  per  annum 


A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THF  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADKLHRID  POPP 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood .  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler.  - 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
//ere  is  I  he  story  of  a  '  'working 
n'onian ' '  who  has  fell  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agotiy  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
(,'ospel  side  of  co-operation .  /t 
is  a  hook  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  on  the 
center-table  of  the  rich . 

With  portraits,  12mo.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 

F.  G.  BROWNE  &  CO. 

Publishers,  Chicago 


THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 


A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  o£ 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  12^3x8 >^  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Health  conies  from  putting  your- 
self in  right  relation  to  your  environ- 
ment. It  means  pure  water,  fresh 
air,  active  employment,  right  intent 
and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open. 
For  these  things  there  are  no  sub- 
stitutes that  can  he  bought  in  a  bot- 
tle.— The  Era. 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 

We  Make 


SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  >vill  be  filad 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containinii  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  G.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :-:  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 

Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


UNITY 
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Removal  Notice 

FORCED  TO  MOVE 


The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  480 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY.  Manager 


4532  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 

PHONE  DREXEL  1435 


O.  Huppcnbauer  G.  A.  Gunggoll  P.  J.  Hitelman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS.  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  Ea*t  of  Vincenne*  Ave. 


PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage..  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTRICS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  greaae  from  gaaoline  in  thia  {{arage. 


■ll/HATEVER  separates  religion 
*  '  from  life,  is  distinctly  an  evil. 
All  of  life  is  religious,  Just  as  all 
of  one's  body  is  alive.  There  is  no 
distinctively  religious  realm,  as  apart 
from  other  realms.  A  man  is  just  as 
religious  in  his  office  or  his  factory  as 
he  is  in  his  church.  Religion  is  like  a 
sea  that  inundates  all  of  life.  It  finds 
no  higher  level  in  a  man's  worship 
than  it  does  in  his  work.  Reality  is 
to  be  gauged  by  the  lowest  level.  It 
cannot  rise  higher  elsewhere.except  in 
waves  of  feeling.  I  do  not  ask  con- 
cerning your  religion.  Your  life  re- 
veals it. 

From  "Verities"  by  Charles  W.  Casson 
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WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  DOMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 

Main  Office  and  Storage  Yarda: 

1047  W.  Thirty. Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


^  Ice  Cream 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 


PRINTING 

We  solicit  t!ie  patronage  of  all  those 
requiring:  F^r^t-dass  Prfnting  aniJ 
Engraving'  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing 

H^ftllC^  161  East  SQtH  street 
I  IU14&C  PHone  Dou^.  4305 


Milwaukee  -  Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

College  Courses  lead  to  Bachelors'  De- 
gfrecs.  Home  Economics  Courses  for 
teachers.  Seminary  admits  to  Eastern 
and  Western  Colleges.  Music,  directed 
by  Emil  Lieblingr;  diploma.  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Gymnastics  and  Athletics.  Com- 
bines advantagres  of  city  and  country. 

MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN,  President 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 


Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 


BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 


A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 


RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 

Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  section  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usinii. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT.  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  Monroe  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 
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THE  AFTER-GLOW. 


(Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Dean  Bangs  on  her  eighty-seventh  birthday* 

Sometimes  after  a  beautiful  day, 

When  the  sun  sinks  down  in  the  west, 

A  wonderful  light  falls  over  the  land 
Ere  the  day  lies  down  to  rest; 

A  wonderful,  magical  light  that  shines 
Transfiguring  land  and  sea, — 

And  nobler  thoughts  fill  our  world-worn  souls 
As  we  gaze  on  the  mystery. 

And  you,  friend,  are  standing  now 
In  life's  marvelous  "after-glow,". 

And  its  rays  make  beautiful  every  line 
Of  the  face  we  love  to  know! 

And  in  the  light  of  her  patient  eyes 

This  lovely  radiance  never  dies. 
August  24,  1913.  Althea  A.  Ogden. 


An  item  in  the  Woman's  Number  of  the  Chicago 
Examiner  says  that  four  states  have  ideal  ■  laws  on 
child  labor,  namely :  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin.  The  facts  upon  which  this  claim  is 
made  are  too  meagerly  stated.  How  is  it  even  in  these 
four  states  in  regard  to  a  provision  of  public  money 
for  boarding  dependent  and  moral  children  outside  of 
institutions?  There  will  be  no  ideal  laws  for  the  nor- 
mal child  until  the  state,  through  its  courts  and  other 
agencies  regards  institutional  life  as  the  grim  last  re- 
sort. The  money  now  invested  in  brick  and  mortar, 
servants  and  attendants,  if  given  to  pay  the  board  of 
little  unfortunate  children  in  decent,  self-respecting 
private  homes,  under  proper  supervision,  would  go  far 
towards  ameliorating  the  misfortunes  of  orphanages 
and  the  worse  than  orphanages,  to  which  are  now 
consigned  so  many  bright  and  innocent  children,  who 
live  in  the  debilitating  atmosphere  of  these  so-called 
"Homes,"  the  very  excellence  of  which  is  sometimes 
a  menace  to  the  child's  future. 


The  issue  of  the  Chicago  Examiner  for  Monday, 
August  11,  was  given  over  entire  to  the  editing  of 
the  Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association.  It  is  a  double 
number  of  twenty-six  pages  and  it  is  an  exposition  of 
the  Woman's  Cause,  Woman's  Suffrage  and  Woman's 
plans  from  first  to  last.  The  edition  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  energy  and  the  editorial  sagacity  of 
the  women  as  well  as  upon  their  literary  resources 
and  intellectual  readiness, — the  latter  fact  was  to  be 
assumed  at  the  offset.  It  is  no  matter  of  compliment, 
but  of  clear  recognition  of  a  specific  fact,  to  say, 


that  however  it  has  been  in  the  past,  at  the  present 
time  the  center  of  gravity  of  resourceful  brain,  ini- 
tiative, intelligence  and  creative  energy  on  intellectual, 
literary  and  oratorical  lines,  falls  somewhere  in  the 
feminine  zone.  This  number  of  the  Examiner  will  do 
good,  not  simply  because  it  presents  unanswerable  ar- 
guments but  because  it  sets  the  women  to  work  on 
high  lines.  In  trying  to  state  their  case  they  have  had 
to  rededicate  themselves  to  high  causes.  In  demanding 
respect  from  the  men  they  have  set  for  themselves  a 
standard  up  to  which  they  must  try  to  live.  We  con- 
gratulate the  women  on  this  "Woman's  Number  of 
the  Chicago  Examiner." 


No  more  kindling",  searching  message  was  delivered 
to  the  public  through  the  Woman's  Number  of  the 
Chicago  Examiner  of  August  11  than  that  uttered  by 
Dr.  Julia  C.  Strawn  concerning  the  unfortunate  girl. 
She  said  in  pai"t: 

The  movement  which  began  in  a  plea  for  charity  toward 
the  fallen  or  unfortunate  has  deepened  into  a  demand  for 
social  justice.  From  the  slow  recognition  of  social  respon- 
sibility, beginning  with  care  of  tiie  unfortunate  women, 
through  missionary  endeavor  by  the  few,  it  has  broadened 
into  a  wide  realization  that  the  economic  welfare  of  the  hu- 
man race  calls  urgently  for  the  performance  of  society's 
fuller  duty  to  aid  and  uplift.  The  duty  is  manifest  and 
should  be  thoroughly  recognized. 

Laws  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  which  women 
have  not  heretofore  participated  must  be  enforced  or  altered, 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  broader  humanitarian  views  taken 
by  the  altruists  of  today. 

And  with  that  must  come  an  accompanying  broadening  of 
women's  mental  horizon  as  well  as  men's,  that  they  may  at 
least  give  an  unfortunate  and  deceived  woman  the  same 
chance  for  reform  as  that  given  a  man  who  has  a  similar 
history. 

With  the  coming  of  higher  education,  larger  duties,  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  life's  problems,  greater  wealth  and  loftier 
ideals,  must  come  a  grander  realization  of  women's  opportu- 
nities, and  a  grimmer  determination  to  aid  in  righting  the 
wrongs  that  the  ages  have  conspired  to  inflict  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate girl.  The  brand  of  moral  leprosy  does  not  always 
belong  on  the  woman — never  on  the  deceived  and  unfortu- 
nate. 

The  future  of  the  unfortunate  girl  that  is  at  heart  good 
is  in  the  hands,  and  should  be  on  the  consciences,  of  the 
women  of  today.  It  is  peculiarly  a  woman's  problem  in  these 
modern  times. 


There  is  profound  pathos  in  the  story  of  William 
Henry  Lee,  the  successful  Chicago  publisher,  who 
died  recently  leaving  an  estate  of  $200,000  with  no  con- 
fessed heirs.  The  dead  man  left  no  hint  of  any  kin 
and  as  yet  no  one  has  come  forward  to  claim  rela- 
tionship to  one  who  in  life  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  business  world  and  the  respect  of  his  neighbors. 
From  present  appearances  the  estate,  for  want  of 
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nearer  heirs,  will  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  At  last  what  seems  to  be  a  suspicion  of 
the  real  truth  of  the  case  obtains  currency,  perhaps 
on  the  authority  of  his  one  time  business  partner, 
Frederic  C.  Laird,  now  of  Spokane,  Washington.  It 
seems  this  quiet  business  man  concealed  his  real  ori- 
gin because  there  coursed  in  his  veins  a  strain  of 
negro  blood  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  disclosure 
would  ostracize  him  from  the  confidence  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  the  fellowship  of  his  business  comrades. 
How  sad,  how  bad  all  this  is !  How  long !  O  how 
long!  must  intrinsic  worth,  personal  integrity,  and 
manly  strength  be  discounted,  if  not  annulled,  by  the 
jirejudice  of  race  and  the  unpardonable  pride  of 
blood?  How  questionable  is  the  descent  of  the  purest 
l)k)()(I  that  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  most  arrogant 
white  man.  Let  us  have  done  with  this  shallowest 
of  conceits,  the  conceit  of  race,  the  bigoted  claims  of 
ancestry. 


We  know  nothing  about  the  Rev.  Charles  Steele 
Davidson  other  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in  the 
somewhat  sensational  telegraphic  dispatches  in  the 
current  dailies.  There  may  be  an  element  of  un- 
sation  in  these ;  there  is  certainly  an  element  of  un- 
warranted harshness  in  his  diction  as  reported,  a  mani- 
fest lack  of  perspective  in  his  judgment, — any  attempt 
to  estimate  spiritual  values  must  take  due  note  of 
shadings  and  of  degrees :  still  there  is  so  much  truth 
in  the  charges  he  brings,  there  is  such  need  of  frank 
recognition  of  the  almost  criminal  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  creed  defenders  as  well  as  the  creed 
makers,  not  to  confess  their  incongruity  and  not  to 
make  room  for  the  cumulative  revelations  of  science 
and  the  growing  experience  of  man,  that  we  quote  his 
published  statement  in  Unity.  There  is  dramatic  fit- 
ness in  the  place  selected  by  this  "Come-outer"  in  which 
to  burn  his  vestments  and  prayer-books, — at  the  gate 
of  Monticello,  the  home  of  the  great  prohpet  of  free 
thought  in  religion,  as  well  as  of  free  speech  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  state.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davidson  re- 
nounced his  ministry  and  declared  his  independence, 
according  to  the  dispatches,  in  the  following  words : 

"I  charge  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is  the  gentleman's 
church  in  general  and  in  Virginia  in  particular,"  his  written 
statement  runs.  "It  is  powerful  financially  and  socially,  stu- 
pid intellectually,  and  soiritually  dead.  It  needs  a  chanare  of 
heart,  repentance  or  utter  obliteration.  It  favors  the  rich  and 
the  cultured  and  has  no  vital  interest  in  the  poor  and  the 
common.  It  either  segregates  the  poor  in  missions  on  the 
hack  streets  or  relegates  them  in  churches  to  the  back  pews. 

Here,  therefore,  on  this  Frida\',  the  25th  day  of  July,  1913, 
at  the  gate  of  Monticello,  at  the  home  of  the  apostel  of  the 
people's  political  freedom,  I  burn  the  vestments  of  an  im- 
potent priesthood — the  empty  emblems  of  ecclesiasticism ; 
the  mockeries  of  a  royal  priesthood.  Here  I  burn  the  oraver- 
book — the  fetish  of  a  false  worship — the  idol  of  the  diluted 
word  of  God.  Here  I  renounce  and  repudiate  the  ministry 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  I  received  from  Bishop  Ran- 
dolph, and  all  digital  succession — and  I  retain  the  ministry 


which  I  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  which  the  church 
never  gave  and  cannot  take  away. 

"Here,  too,  I  proclaim  the  Bible  as  the  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  order,  as  the  sufficient  guide  Iiook  and  prayer  book 
for  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  spirit.  And  here,  at  the 
shrine  of  political  and  social  freedom,  I  assert  the  religious 
identity  of  the  American  people — a  spiritual  democracy  against 
a  religious  aristocracy." 


Notliing  can  be  more  fortunate  than  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  "ivet  and  dry"  issue  into  the  horoscope 
of  the  woiTian  voter.  It  is  all  very  well  to  prate  about 
"clean  politics"  and  "independency  from  political 
bosses"  and  "partisan  manii)ulation,"  but  not  a  single 
advance  step  can  be  taken  in  this  direction  without 
meeting  the  ever  present  foe  to  political  progress,  the 
ever  vigilant  enemy  to  political  independence,  in  mu- 
nicipal, state  and  national  politics,  namely,  the  saloon 
and  the  combinations  of  capital  back  of  it.  The  United 
Societies,  at  a  recent  picnic  in  Chicago,  frankly  recog- 
nized the  issue  and  forced  it  to  the  front.  The  slierif? 
of  Chicago,  speaking  in  the  interest  of  what  he  called 
"personal  liberty,"  called  upon  the  women  to  look  out 
for  their  ice-cream,  and  insinuated  that  the  legisla- 
tion that  now  seeks  to  curb  the  liquor  traffic,  unless 
defeated,  would  end  in  the  prohibition  of  ice-cream  or 
similar  personal  indulgencies.  The  paper  reports  a 
dozen  Or  more  women  active  all  day  at  this  wet  picnic 
soliciting  the  signatures  of  women  in  an  organization 
committed  to  the  defence  of  the  saloon's  rights  and  the 
drink  privileges.  We  thank  the  United  Societies  for 
thus  frankly  throwing  down  the  gauntlet.  We  wel- 
come the  conflict  and  invite  the  battle.  It  may  be  that 
women  will,  for  a  time,  be  confused  by  the  issue  and 
throw  the  deciding  vote  in  Chicago  in  favor  of  the 
saloon,  but  in  the  long  run,  when  the  issue  is  made 
plain,  the  result  is  clear.  The  vote  of  the  foreign 
women  can  be  counted  in  the  long  run  to  be  cast  in  the 
interest  of  the  home  as  against  the  saloon,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  good  husband  and  the  loving  son,  too 
often  debauched  by  the  saloon  man.  However  the 
"party  men,"  the  would-be  aggressive  business  men, 
and  the  women  who  talk  of  their  "wet  friends,"  may 
confuse  the  issue,  this  is  the  fundamental  issue  in 
municipal  politics  today,  and  the  women  who  have  re- 
ceived the  suffrage  will  be  a  disappointment  to  them- 
selves, and  will  fail  to  be  the  power  for  good  in 
American  politics  which  they  promise,  unless  they  rec- 
ognize this  fundamental  issue. 


Our  readers  will  be  much  interested  in  the  report 
of  Professor  Charles  M.  Thompson  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  on  finding  "Lincoln  Way."  It  will 
awaken  many  reflections.  How  short  is  human  mem- 
ory !  The  unblazed  trail  over  which  the  boy  Abraham 
Lincoln  drove  his  ox-team  into  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  now  a  question  of  academic  research  and  scientific 
surmizing.    The  route  over  which  he  traveled  thirty 
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years  afterwards  on  his  way  to  the  president's  chair, 
and  the  road  over  which  the  sad  procession  five  years 
later  brought  home  the  weary  body,  have  been  illu- 
mined by  song  and  punctuated  by  oratory.  Lincoln, 
like  the  unconscious  prophet  he  was,  paved  the  way 
for  many  innovations.  He  broke  fresh  soil  upon 
which  has  been  harvested  many  new  crops  of  the 
spirit.  Perhaps  one  of  the  innovations  that  is  to  be 
far  reaching  is  this  unique,  altogether  practical,  and 
beautiful  poetic  movement  to  memorialize  the  route 
of  the  great  Ox  Driver,  the  bare-footed  president  in 
embryo,  by  converting  the  dim  cow  path  and  uncer- 
tain wagon  trail,  into  a  great  highway  leading  from 
Gentryville,  Indiana,  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  the 
way  of  Old  Salem.  It  should  be  a  fine  highway, 
tempting  the  auto-cars  of  the  wealthy,  as  well  as  one 
over  which  farmer  boys  and  girls  will  trudge  to  the 
"little  red  schoolhouses"  along  the  way,  and  farmers' 
wives  will  carry  their  eggs  to  market,  in  the  "single 
buggy"  that  once  was  the  mark  of  prosperity  among 
the  "settlers."  With  this  "Lincoln  Way"  restored  and 
built  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  "Lincoln  Pike," 
built  from  Louisville  to  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  by  the  "Blue 
Grass"  State,  and  eventually, — through  some  inspira- 
tion after  the  Congressional  million  and  a  half  is  in- 
vested in  a  Washington  architectural  tribute,— the 
"Lincoln  Boulevard,"  from  Washington  to  Gettysburg 
and  beyond,  completed,  a  new  fashion  will  be  estab- 
lished. Sections,  States,  counties  and  neighborhoods 
will  have  their  Memorial  "pikes,"  "roads"  and 
"streets,"  typifying  at  once  a  grateful  memory  and  a 
growing  sociology.  Let  the  "Lincoln  Way"  be  has- 
tened to  completion,  and  then  let  some  more  good 
roads  be  built  in  memory  of  the  noble  dead,  in  the 
service  of  noble  living. 


Editorial  Wanderings 

A  Tower  Hill  letter  which  went  forward  to  the 
printer,  unedited  by  the  editor,  gave  a  hint  of  an 
automobile  excursion  on  his  part.  Along  with  him 
went  his  two  farmer  brothers  and  a  farmer  nephew, 
constituting  a  quartette  of  Grangers,  partial  to  the 
cow,  with  an  open  mind  to  science  and  a  humble 
spirit  in  the  presence  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Wisconsin  University,  its  professors  and  grad- 
uates. The  objective  point  was  Clear  Lake,  on  which 
is  located  the  Lincoln  Centre  Farm,  a  refuge  for  the 
city  boys  and  girls  of  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago.  But 
the  cow, — what  she  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the 
civilization  of  the  world, — was  a  side  study,  and  the 
delights  and  revelations  in  connection  with  "her  lady- 
ship" during  the  four  days  touring  were  only  large 
bi-products  of  the  excursion. 

The  start  was  made  over  the  unpromising  end  of 
the  route.  A  stretch  of  sand  in  the  Wisconsin  Val- 


ley was  a  menace  to  our  journey,  a  terror  to  our 
chauft'eur.  But  the  ho];elcss  desert,  the  despair  of  the 
agriculturist  in  my  farmer  days  half  a  century  ago, 
is  slowly  being  reclaimed,  the  farmer  who  works  the 
sand  is  making  money  and  becoming  prosperous,  and 
all  this  is  the  result  of  the  cow.  The  cow  means  the 
silo  and  the  silo  means  rich  returns  from  the  whole 
of  the  corn  product,  not  only  the  kernel  on  the  cob  but 
the  entire  roughage.  These  broad  sand  acres,  with  an 
alternation  of  rye,  corn  and  rest,  keep  up  the  licrd 
which  promptly  returns  the  fertilizer  to  the  responsive 
and  receptive  fields. 

The  first  night  we  reached  Fort  Atkinson,  the  cradle 
of  the  dairy  interests  of  Wiscinson.  It  has  been  for 
two  generations  the  home  of  the  cows'  best  friends, — 
the  pioneers  in  the  breeding  of  dairy  stock.  Here  in 
Jefiferson  County,  with  Fort  Atkinson  as  the  county 
scat  of  the  butter  and  cheese  industry,  the  Jersey, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  have  fallen  into  pleasant  places. 
Love  for  the  cow  has  developed  the  clover  and  alfalfa 
fields,  which  are  the  paradise  of  the  bovine,  the  for- 
tune of  the  farmer  and  the  delight  of  the  artistic  eye. 
Fort  Atkinson  is  famous  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic as  the  home  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  the  paper  that 
is  not  only  read  but  studied  and  followed  by  intelli- 
gent cow  men  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia  and  America.  Naturally,  as  a  result  of 
the  message  of  W.  D.  Hoard,  his  fellow  dairymen 
have  built  up  the  collateral  industries  that  make  the 
necessary  dairy  package,^ — farm  implements,  barn 
equipments  and  the  Jones'  sausage.  Next  to  Hoard's 
Dairyman  in  commercial  and  agricultural  interest  is 
the  James  Manufacturing  Company,  the  story  of 
which  is  a  fairy  tale  in  the  industrial  world.  Only 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  Goodrich,  the  beloved  grand- 
father of  the  dairy  interests  of  Wisconsin,  the  sa- 
gacious land  surveyor,  turned  farmer,  while  gather- 
ing "cow  statistics"  in  Waukesha  County,  stumbled 
upon  an  exceptional  barn  on  a  poor  stony  farm  in  a 
Welsh  settlement.  The  barn  was  flooded  with  light, 
the  floor  was  cemented  and  clean  and  the  cows  were 
kept  in  their  places  by  a  novel  stanchion  device. 
Goodrich,  on  his  return  home,  reported  to  his  Fort 
Atkinson  associates  "that  that  Welsh  boy  down  in 
Waukesha  County  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  waste 
his  time  on  the  farm  ;  and  so  they  pulled  him  away 
from  his  friends  the  cows,  and  from  his  task  of  gath- 
ering up  stones  on  his  stony  fields.  The  stanchion 
was  patented  and  the  manufacture  of  the  same  be- 
gun in  the  local  blacksmith  shop.  The  blacksmith  and 
the  Welsh  father  of  "Bill"  James  represented  the 
entire  industrial  enterprise.  In  six  years  time  that 
industry  has  grown  into  an  institution  that  will  do 
over  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  work  this  year. 
Thirty-five  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  of- 
fice, fourteen  salaried  salesmen  are  on  the  road,  and 
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three  hundred  workmen  are  busy  in  the  shops  filling 
orders,  making-  not  only  stanchions  but  mangers,  stalls, 
litter  carriers,  ventilators,  and  many  other  contrivances 
calculated  to  promote  tlie  comfort  of  the  cow  and 
the  prosperity  of  its  owner.  This  comi)any  is  ])re- 
pared  to  perfect  plans,  furnish  equipment,  erect  build- 
ings and  when  desired  stock  the  same,  with  the 
cows  of  a  breed  to  suit  the  proprietor,  whose  labor 
in  the  matter  is  limited  to  the  signing  of  the  check 
when  the  work  is  all  done. 

Nature  offered  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks  that 
first  evening  of  our  tour ;  great  thunder  works  in  the 
skies ;  refreshing  and  welcome  rains.  Sunday  morn- 
ing opened  under  a  gray  dripping  sky  and  the  pro- 
posed early  journey  of  twelve  miles  to  the  Clear  Lake 
Camp  had  to  be  postponed.  The  senior  editor  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  unfortunately  for  our  party,  was 
at  his  island  escape  in  Lake  Michigan,  but  fortunately 
Mr.  Glover,  managing  editor,  and  Mr.  James  lead  us 
through  the  Hoard  barns,  and  gave  us  a  glimi)se  of 
the  great  corn  crops  and  the  larger  alfalfa  stacks 
overflowing  the  ample  barns  that  represent,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  managed,  best  tilled  and  most  profit- 
abled  farms  in  Wisconsin.  From  there  we  were  led 
to  the  still  more  extensive  barns  of  the  Edgewater 
Dairy  Company,  behind  which  name  the  James  Manu- 
facturing Company  hides  its  experimental  laborato- 
ries. Here  again  every  possible  trick  and  contrivance 
designed  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  cow  and  the 
ease  and  profit  of  the  farmer,  are  tried  out.  Here 
over  a  hundred  cows  each  day  are  cleaned  with  vac- 
uum cleaners ;  every  particle  of  hair,  dust,  dirt,  or 
parasite  being  whisked  away  and  deposited  in  a  gal- 
vanized iron  receptacle  outside  of  the  barn.  Here  the 
cows  are  milked  by  machinery, — electricity  taking  the 
place  of  human  fingers, — and  here,  even  in  summer 
time,  they  are  offered  the  most  palatable  and  delec- 
table delicacies  known  in  the  cow  dietary, — fresh 
canned  goods,  the  best  ground  feed  seasoned  with 
oil  cakes,  etc. 

After  an  early  dinner  Mr.  James'  wife,  with  the 
Boston  bull  pup,  which  had  a  specially  constructed 
seat  of  its  own  in  the  automobile,  led  the  procession. 
Another  automobile  carried  the  Welsh  father  and 
mother  and  the  barn  architect  of  the  James  Company, 
while  in  a  third  auto  followed  the  quartette  of  Gran- 
gers from  Tower  Hill.  The  Lincoln  Centre  Camp 
was  surprised  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Groups  of  little  g"irls  from  seven  to  twelve  years  old 
were  scattered  over  the  campus ;  some  were  in  the 
rowboat  some  were  being  treated  to  a  sailboat  ride 
by  a  neighbor,  Mr.  Morris ;  others  were  clinging  to 
the  skirts  and  enjoying  the  companionship  of  Miss 
Zellman,  the  Friendly  Visitor  of  Lincoln  Centre,  and 
her  assistant.  Miss  Patton  of  Oak  Park,  the  two  chap- 
erons of  this  camp  of  girls,  then  half  through  their 


fortnight's  outing.  The  visiting  eight  or  ten  men 
promptly  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  They 
wanted  to  see  the  farm !  They  traced  its  lines,  noted 
the  soil,  and  enjoyed  the  scenery,  and  after  an  hour's 
investigation  returned  the  verdict:  "A  beautiful  site, 
a  promising  situation,  a  sensible  purchase,  and  a  busi- 
ness possibility." 

Meanwhile,  the  little  girls  had  gathered  themselves 
on  the  rickety  porch  and  on  the  appearance  of  the 
guests  rendered  an  impromptu  program.  They  sang 
hymns  and  songs,  in  solo,  duet  and  chorus;  they 
spoke  pieces, — notably  the  Brutus  and  Cassius  quar- 
rel scene  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  rendered  by  two  little 
girls  with  great  effect.  Then  came  a  little  speech 
from  one  who  was  identified  by  one  of  the  little  girls 
as  "'J'he  man  who  goes  to  our  Sunday  School."  The 
j)rogram  was  closed  with  a  cup  of  chocolate  and 
sandwiches  to  the  visiting  guests.  It  was  an  impro- 
vised demonstration  to  the  visitors  of  a  little  cross 
section  of  the  work  done,  and  aimed  to  be  done,  at 
the  Lincoln  Centre.  This  group  of  twenty-two  little 
girls  contained  representatives  of  the  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist. All  Souls,  and  perhaps  other  Sunday  Schools. 
Mr.  Conrad,  the  young  man  in  charge  of  the  Camp, 
himself  a  student  preparing  for  the  Baptist  ministry 
in  the  Theological  School  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, had  that  morning  chaperoned  a  group  of  seven 
little  girls  to  mass  at  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Camp 
had  already  been  visited  and  addressed  by  the  local 
clergy,  including  the  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist Church  and  the  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  James  and  his  architect  visited  the  Camp  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  more  intelligent  concerning 
a  barn  and  attendant  accommodations  for  four  cows 
and  two  horses,  which  they  were  to  plan  and  teach 
us  how  to  build  at  a  cost  of  $600.  A  friend  in  Chi- 
cago has  subscribed  the  necessary  funds  to  build  one 
side  of  this  barn.  Now  the  man  to  build  the  other 
side  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $300  is  looked  for.  But 
the  visit  shifted  or  enlarged  the  interest  of  our  friends 
from  the  barn  to  the  child,  from  the  farm  to  the  Camp, 
and  the  success  of  the  one  will  be  assured  on  account 
of  the  awakened  interest  in  the  other.  The  old  "Hotel" 
on  the  premises,  which  failed  to  attract  the  favored 
of  the  city  twenty-five  years  ago,  because  of  the  more 
ample  attractions  of  Geneva  Lake,  Oconomowoc, 
Waukesha,  etc.,  must  be  torn  down  and  the  material 
in  it  be  reincorporated  in  the  barn,  in  the  care-taker's, 
— shall  we  call  it, — the  "farmer's"  house;  in  the 
necessary  kitchen  and  dining-room,  in  the  wooden 
shacks  or  the  open  sleeping  porches  for  the  little 
"kids"  who,  in  increasing  numbers  will  come,  through 
successive  generations,  from  the  crowded  hot  city  to 
breathe  pure  air,  to  drink  fresh  milk  and  to  swim  in 
clear  water. 

Plans  already  in  embryo  were  precipitated  for  a 
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picinic  reception  on  the  part  of  the  natives  around 
the  lake,  to  the  Lincoln  Centre  venture,  the  same  to 
be  held  on  Sunday,  August  24.  The  Head  Resident 
of  Lincoln  Centre  is  to  be  there  and  representatives 
of  the  local  churches  are  to  be  present.  Saturday  is 
the  Sabbath  Day  in  that  community  of  Seventh  Day 
Baptists. 

There  was  still  time  enough  for  the  farmer  tour- 
ists to  take  a  run  of  twenty-five  miles,  in  the  automo- 
bile, to  Watertown,  where  th.ey  spent  the  night.  Early 
next  morning  found  us  in  the  little  graveyard,  in 
which  the  first  grave  was  hollowed  in  the  deep  woods 
under  i  great  tree  in  1846,  to  receive  the  remains  of 
the  beloved  uncle,  the  partner  brother,  the  first  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  on  American  soil.  On  this  little  farm 
one  of  the  tourists  was  born,  and  he  now  saw  his 
birthplace  for  the  first  time  in  fifty-six  years. 

By  going  a  little  way  round,  on  the  way  home,  the 
Ardmore  Duck  Farm,  at  Oconomowoc,  was  visited, 
where  seven  thousand  ducks  very  much  alive  are  on 
their  way  to  the  tables  of  the  luxurious, — ten  weeks 
from  the  egg  to  the  millionaire's  table,  from  the  chick 
to  the  duck  weighing  five  pounds,  and  sold  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound.  And  then,  a  little  farther  way 
round,  brought  us  to  study  the  great  mechanical  under- 
taking of  Southern  Wisconsin,  the  proposed  harnessing 
of  the  whimsical  Wisconsin  River  into  a  mighty  water 
power  at  Praire  du  Sac.  Three  hundred  workmen  are 
engaged  upon  this  great  engineering  venture.  Another 
year  and  a  half  will  be  required  to  complete  the  job. 
When  finished  a  large  inland  lake,  now  some  fifteen 
miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  five  miles  in  width, 
will  be  created,  and  from  this  great  central  power  the 
street  cars  of  Milwaukee  will  be  handled,  and  the 
streets  of  that  and  adjoining  cities  will  be  lighted.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  water  of  the  Wisconsin  will 
turn  these  wheels  for  the  benefit  of  the  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  who  have  made  Southern  Wis- 
consin a  paradise  to  the  eye  and  on  many  lines  a  gold 
mine  to  the  skillful  exploiters  of  capital. 

One  closing  word  about  the  automobile.  The  writer 
perhaps  has  often  given  an  ungracious  opinion  about 
this  great  mechanical  triumph.  The  costliness,  the 
sumptuousness  and  the  selfishness  expressed  in  the 
automobile  are  grim  hard  facts  which  compel  recog- 
nition, but  the  extension  of  man's  power,  the  release 
of  the  horse,  the  added  social  facilities  and  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  automobile  are  also  facts  more 
difficult  to  measure  and  altogether  inspiring.  All 
well  wishers  of  the  race  will  seek  to  hasten  the  time 
when  the  automobile  will  become  the  common  pos- 
session of  the  worthy  toiler,  the  man  who  sweats  on 
the  soil,  as  well  as  my  lady  of  the  boulevard,  the 
bank  president  and  the  inheritor  of  unearned  wealth. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Tozver  Hill,  Wis.,  August  15,  1913. 


Finding  the  "Lincoln  Way"  in  Illinois 


The  last  General  Assembly  wisely  and  patrotically 
resolved  that  the  route  traveled  by  Lincoln  and  his 
folks  from  his  birthi)lace  in  Kentucky  to  his  tomb  in 
Illinois  ought  to  be  determined,  and  forever  known 
as  the  "Lincoln  Way."  At  the  same  time  the  trustees 
of  the  State  Historical  Library  were  asked  to  super- 
vise the  investigation  of  that  part  of  it  which  lay 
within  the  state  of  Illinois. 

When  the  resolution  was  passed  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  no  one  fully  realized  the  difficulties  that 
beset  such  an  investigation.  A  member  of  the  House 
said  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  "We  thought  that  any 
standard  biography  of  the  martyred  President  would 
contain  the  information  desired."  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  same  idea  was  in  the  minds  of  every  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  voted  for  the  resolution. 
Such  was  my  feeling  regarding  the  matter  when  the 
trustees,  through  their  chairman,  Dr.  Greene,  asked 
me  to  assist  them.  Naturally  enough,  I  turned  to  the 
life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  but  the  re- 
sult was  disappointing.  One  after  another  of  his 
biographies  was  examined  with  similar  results,  until 
the  whole  range  of  printed  matter  had  been  gone  over. 
The  first  rift  of  light  came  from  the  work  of  one  of 
our  own  fellow  citizens,  the  Honorable  J.  McCann 
Davis.  He  and  Miss  Tarbell,  in  their  excellent  vol- 
ume on  the  early  life  of  Lincoln,  have  ascertained  the 
fact  that  the  Lincoln  party  passed  through  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  and  Palestine,  111.  This  gave  me  a  clue,  and  a 
valuable  one,  indeed. 

From  the  evidence  at  hand  the  Lincolns  appeared 
to  have  traveled  through  what  were  then  the  coun- 
ties of  Lawrence,  Crawford,  Clark,  Shelby,  and  into 
Macon.  These  five  counties  had  approximately  an 
area  of  6,000  square  miles,  and  contained  within  their 
borders  some  15,000  white  people.  Interspersed  among 
the  settlements  were  small  bands  of  Indians,  who, 
with  marked  tenacity,  were  holding  on  to  their  birth- 
rights and  protecting*  the  sacred  burial  grounds  of 
their  fathers.  On  the  eastern  side,  settlers  were  prone 
to  cling  closely  to  the  river.  From  York,  Hutsonville 
and  Palestine,  however,  thin  lines  of  settlements  ex- 
tended along  the  Indian  trails  to  the  interior,  where 
here  and  there  were  springing  up  centers  of  trade  and 
civilization.  Communication  was  slow  and  uncertain. 
The  more  thickly  settled  communities  along  the  Wa- 
bash had  a  weekly  mail  from  Vincennes,  while  -those 
in  the  interior  were  less  well  served.  Shelby  and  what 
is  now  Coles  County  had  direct  communication  with 
Vandalia,  Paris  and  St.  Louis,  while  Macon's  out- 
look was  toward  the  north  and  the  Sangamon  coun- 
try. Between  the  settlements  on  the  Wabash  and 
those  on  the  upper  Little  Wabash  and  the  Embarrass 
rivers  there  stretched  long  miles  of  forest  and  prairie, 
deserted  of  human  beings  except  the  occasional  pio- 
neer and  the  Indian  hunter.  Beyond  these  rivers  to 
the  northwest  lay  the  swampy  lowlands  of  central  Il- 
linois. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  these  counties, 
as  well  as  those  to  the  northwest,  were  filling  up  rap- 
idly with  settlers  in  the  late  twenties  and  the  early 
thirties.  From  the  older  settlements  of  Lawrence  and 
Crawford  counties  came  many  seeking  newer  and 
cheaper  lands ;  with  them  came  immigrants  from  In- 
diana and  Kentucky.  It  would  be  a  safe  guess  to  say 
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that  a  great  majority  of  these  settlers  came  in  ox 
wagons,  and  that  many  of  them  had  tall  awkward 
sons.  The  spectacle  of  the  Lincolns  hauling  all  of 
their  earthly  possessions  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen 
kept  to  their  task  by  the  lash  of  the  ever  watchful 
Abe  could  hardly  have  caused  a  second  notice.  He 
was  but  the  type  of  a  hardy  throng,  and  all  his  un- 
couthness,  awkwardness  and  peculiar  ways  found  ex- 
act countcrjjarts  in  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  on  the  tri]). 

If  the  i)arty  passed  through  York  and  Palestine, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  did,  the 
road  traveled  was  the  best  in  that  i)art  of  the  state. 
Its  northern  terminus  was  at  Paris  or  Danville,  while 
the  southern  end  extended  into  Lawrence  County  and 
perhaps  farther.  Indian  trails  branching  off  from  the 
road  sufficed  for  routes  of  travel,  and  their  location 
was  marked  by  remains  and  present  roads  attest  their 
excellence.  Naturally  they  led  along  high  ground  and 
across  shallows  in  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  travelers 
througli  a  strange  and  uninhabited  country  could  be 
expected  to  follow  them,  unless  some  particular  and 
pressing  reason  tifrncd  them  aside.  A  sharj)  contrast 
between  conditions  then  and  now  is  readily  seen  by 
those  actjuaintcd  with  the  rich  oil  regions  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  the  fertile  farm  lands  of  Coles,  Shelby  and 
Macon  counties,  but  in  passing  one  might  well  note 
a  change  in  the  opposite  direction.  Here  and  there 
are  to  be  seen  decayed  and  neglected  communities 
where  once  trade  and  commerce  flourished.  Towns 
that  measured  the  value  of  their  export  trade  in  1M30 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  now  but  a  shadow 
of  their  former  selves.  As  we  regard  our  material 
progress  with  pride  and  admiration,  may  we  not  pause 
and  look  with  regret  and  reverence  at  the  decayed 
forms  of  these  one  time  giants? 

While  all  those  connected  witli  this  investigation 
have  taken  great  care  to  make  it  clear  that  no  final 
determinations  have  been  made,  and  that  investigation 
at  every  point  will  be  carried  out  to  the  very  end,  it 
is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  aT  this  time  to  mention 
some  of  the  places  through  which  the  Lincolns  appear 
to  have  passed,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered,  and  the  prospects  of  carrying  the 
work  to  completion. 

According  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographies,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  Dennis  Hanks  and  Squire  Hall,  with  their 
respective  families,  left  Gentryville,  Ind.,  for  the  San- 
gamon country  on  March  1,  1830,  and  two  weeks 
later  arrived  in  Macon  County  at  the  farm  of  John 
Hanks.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chapman,  whose  father  was 
Dennis  lianks,  and  who  is  one  of  the  two  surviving 
members  of  that  historic  party,  states  that  thirteen 
persons  made  the  journey.  She  says  further  that  there 
were  three  wagons,  two  drawn  by  oxen  and  one  by 
horses.  Mrs.  Chapman  corroborates  Mr.  Lincoln's  bi- 
ographies in  their  statement  that  tiie  trip  was  made 
directly  and  without  delay.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
party  at  Vincennes,  our  special  interest  in  the  "Way" 
begins.  After  a  short  stop  the  journey  was  resumed 
in  a  northwardly  direction  through  Bruceville,  Ind., 
and  the  river  crossed  at  Russellville.  Continuing 
northward  the  party  passed  through  Palestine,  which 
was  then  the  seat  of  a  government  land  office,  through 
Hutsonville  and  York.  The  last  named  place  was  also 
of  great  importance.  It  was  situated  on  the  Wabash 
River  at  the  iTeadwaters  of  a  certain  kind  of  navi- 


gation, and  enjoyed  a  large  export  trade  as  well  as 
being  the  center  of  a  thriving  farming  community. 
Passing  through  York  the  party  continued  northward 
a  few  miles,  and  then  struck  off  on  an  Indian  trail 
tiiat  led  to  the  interior.  This  trail  extended  from  the 
Wabash  country  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Wa- 
basii  and  the  Embarrass  rivers  and  possibly  farther. 
Finally  the  travelers  came  to  the  trace  of  the  National 
road,  ])erhaps  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Mar- 
tinsville. From  this  point  the  evidence  is  conflicting. 
Mrs.  Chapman  believes  that  the  party  followed  the 
blaze  of  the  National  road,  crossing  the  Embarrass 
River  at  the  place  where  Greenup  is  now  located. 
Conflicting  evidence  has  it  that  the  trail  was  followed 
in  a  northwestwardly  direction  from  Martinsville,  and 
that  the  crossing  of  the  iMiibarras  was  at  .Logan's, 
now  McCann's  Ford.  Tf)  support  this  last  .statement 
I  liave  seen  seven  or  eight  affidavits  and  a  great  many 
letters  received  since  making  my  report  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  library.  All  accounts  agree,  however,  that 
the  ])arty  stopped  with  relatives  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Little  Wabash.  From  this  jmint  to  Decatur, 
the  next  place  where  tlic  Lincolns  appear,  the  route 
is  in  doubt.  Mrs.  Chajjuian  insists  that  the  party  kept 
in  a  northwestwardly  direction,  but  she  can  give  no 
details  concerning  tlie  route.  To  some,  a  more  prob- 
able route  would  have  been  by  Shelbyville  and  thence 
north  to  Decatur.  This  is  an  uncertainty  that  must 
and  can  be  cleared  up  in  due  time. 

!^carcely  a  day  passes  than  I  am  not  asked  by  letter 
or  otherwise  what  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
"Lincoln  Way"  and  what  are  the  plans  for  the  future. 
To  the  former  the  answer  is  that  progress,  considering 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  investigation  is  being 
carried  on,  is  quite  satisfactory.  An  answer  to  the 
latter  is  necessarily  full  of  detail.  At  present  we  are 
having  maps  prepared  of  the  counties  of  the  eastern 
liart  of  the  state,  and  upon  these  maps  are  being 
shown  the  land  entries  up  to  January,  1830,  and  also 
for  the  years  1830  and  1831.  This  is  done  in  the 
hope  that  such  entries  will  ultimately  point  to  the 
settlements  as  well  as  give  .some  idea  of  the  location 
of  roads  and  trails.  In  addition  the  various  depart- 
ments at  Washington  are  being  examined  in  the  hope 
that  more  may  be  learned  of  early  surveys,  postofifice 
routes,  etc.  The  work  has  been  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  my  only  opportunity  for  going  out  along  the 
"way"  has  been  during  the  time  that  could  be  snatched 
from  my  regular  work  as  a  teacher  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  During  the  summer  vacation  material 
progress  was  made,  but  since  the  opening  of  school 
in  September  a  great  deal  of  the  work  has  necessarily 
been  carried  on  by  correspondence.  If  the  great  state 
of  Illinois  is  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  and  we  believe 
and  hope  it  is,  the  best  man  available  ought  to  be  put 
on  this  investigation  and  kept  there  until  it  is  com- 
pleted. The  investigation  sounds  a  clarion  call  to  the 
best  scholarship  in  the  state ;  and  I  sincerely  believe 
from  the  letters  that  I  have  received  from  many  quar- 
ters that  the  whole  country  is  watching  our  efforts  in 
this  investigation. 

Some  funds,  how  much  I  cannot  say,  -will  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  investigation  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation. If  both  a  competent  worker  and  adequate 
funds  can  be  secured,  I  do  not  see  why  in  a  year  or 
two  from  now  the  "Way"  may  not  be  as  definitely 
known  as  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  know  it.  There 
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remain  tens  of  thousands  of  manuscript  documents  in 
the  national,  state  and  county  archives  to  be  gone 
over ;  every  map  room  in  the  public  libraries  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  examined ;  no  book  of  travel  of 
the  period  should  be  be  unperused ;  every  old  citizen 
and  descendants  of  the  old  settlers  along  the  hun- 
dred miles  between  \'incennes  and  Decatur  ought  to 
be  interviewed. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  are  hon- 
ored in  stone,  but  which  one  of  them  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  people  as  does  our  own  "Father 
Abraham?"  Such  a  memorial  means  even  more  to 
me  than  an  expression  of  a  grateful  people  for  the 
great  deeds  of  one  .of  hen  own  citizens.  To  me  a 
"Way,"  no  matter  how  it  should  be  marked,  would  be 
a  lasting  monument  to  a  class  that  dared  to  plunge 
into  the  dark  wilderness  and  the  disease  infected 
swamp  in  an  efifort  to  find  new  homes,  and  incident- 
ally to  create  a  new  empire. 

Charles  M.  Thompson. 


•'Cummy" 


The  death  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  old  nurse, 
Alison  Cunningham,  the  well-beloved  "Cummy"  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much,  at  the  age  of  91,  will  recall 
the  lines  in  which  he  dedicated  "A  Child's  Garden  of 
\'erses"  to  her : 

For  the  long  nights  you  lay  awake  and  watched 

For  my  unworthy  sake, 
For  you  most  comfortable  hand,  that  led  me 

Through  the  uneven  land. 
For  all  the  story  books  you  read, 
For  all  the  pains  you  comforted, 
For  all  you  pitied,  all  you  bore. 
In  sad  and  happy  days  of  yore. 
My  second  mother,  my  first  wife, 
The  angel  of  my  infant  life. 
From  the  sick  child  now  well  and  old. 
Take,  Nurse,  the  little  book  you  hold. 

"Cummy"  went  to  Swanston  at  the  age  of  thirty  to 
take  charge  of  "R.  L.  S.,"  then  an  ailing  child  of  18 
months,  and  it  was  a  good .  day  for  the  future 
man  of  genius  when  she  entered  the  Stevenson  house- 
hold. She  lavished  all  her  care  on  the  sick  boy,  who 
rewarded  her  with  a  tender  love  and  appreciation 
which  found  expression  in  numerous  letters  up  to 
within  a  month  of  his  death  at  Samoa.  "Indeed, 
Cummy,  I  wish  I  might  become  a  man  worth  talking 
of,"  he  once  wrote,  "if  it  were  only  that  you  should 
not  have  thrown  away  your  pains."  In  later  years 
Miss  Cunningham  was  pensioned  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson,  but  she  never  ceased  to  be  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  her  talk  was  always  of 
the  "dear  laddie"  with  whose  memory  her  name  will 
ever  be  associated.  "She  used  to  tell,"  says  Lord 
Guthrie  in  the  Scotsman,  "with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye, 
how  shocked  she  was,  or  tried  to  be,  when  Louis 
asserted  that  she,  a  strong  Calvinist,  and  a  strict  Free 
Church  Presbyterian,  was  responsible  for  his  love 
of  the  theater!  'You  know  quite  well,  Cummy,  how 
you  acted  all  these  stories  [Bible  narratives,  stories 
of  Scots  Reformers  and  Covenanters,  legends  of 
pirates  and  smugglers ;  witches  and  fairies,  and  so 
forth]  as  if  you  had  seen  them  yourself!'  'Think 
of  Lou  saying  that  to  me,  when  I  was  never  in  a 
theater  all  my  days!'" — The  Inquirer. 


The  World  of  Print  and  the  World's 
Work 


Address  by 

HENRY  E.  LEGLER,  Librarian  of  Chicago  Public  Library 
delivered  at 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE.  CHICAGO 
Sunday  August  17,  1913. 

{Continued.) 

If  numbers  and  social  and  industrial  iiuportance 
warrant  special  library  facilities  for  children,  cer- 
tainly the  same  reasons  underlie  the  special  library 
work  with  foreigners  which  has  within  recent  years 
been  carried  on  extensively  in  the  larger  cities.  Last 
month  the  census  bureau  issued  an  abstract  of  start- 
ling import  to  those  who  view  in  the  coming  of  vast 
numbers  from  across  the  waters  a  menace  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  democracy.  According  to  this  offi- 
cial enumeration,  in  but  fourteen  of  fifty  cities  hav- 
ing over  100,000  inhabitants  in  1910  did  native  whites 
of  native  parentage  contribute  as  much  as  one-half 
the  total  population.  The  proportion  exceeded  three- 
fifths  in  only  four  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  in  twen- 
ty-two cities  of  this  class,  of  which  fifteen  are  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  divisions,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  population  were  native  whites 
of  native  parentage,  over  two-thirds  in  all  but  one  of 
these  cities  consisting  of  foreign-born  whites  and  their 
children. 

In  his  Ode  delivered  at  Harvard,  Lowell  eloquently 
referred  to 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  a  Nation 

Drawing  force  from  all  her  men. 

Highest,  humblest,  weakest,  all. 

For  her  time  of  need,  and  then 

Pulsing  it  again  through  them. 

She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor. 

She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 

With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind  ! 

This  was  written  in  1865.  Since  then  the  rim  of 
the  Mediterranean  has  sent  its  enormous  contribution 
of  unskilled  and  unlettered  human  beings  to  the  New 
World.  There  have  been  three  great  tides  of  migra- 
tion from  over  seas.  The  first  came  to  secure  liberty 
of  conscience ;  the  second  sought  liberty  of  political 
thought  and  action ;  the  third  came  in  quest  of  bread. 
And  of  the  three,  incomparably  the  greater  problem 
of  assimilation  is  that  presented  by  the  last  comers. 
Inextricably  interwoven  are  all  the  complexities  which 
face  the  great  and  growing  municipalities,  politically 
and  industrially  and  socially.  These  are  the  awftil 
problems  of  congestion  and  festering  slums,  of  cor- 
ruption in  public  life,  of  the  exploitation  of  woman- 
hood, of  terrible  struggle  with  wretchedness  and  pov- 
erty. Rightly  directed,  the  native  qualities  and  strength 
of  these  people  will  bring  a  splendid  contribution  in 
the  making  of  a  virile  citizenship.  Wrongly  shaped, 
,  their  course  in  the  life  of  the  city  may  readily  become 
of  sinister  import.  Frequently  they  are  misunderstood 
and  they  easily  misunderstand.  The  problem  is  one 
of  education,  but  it  is  that  most  difficult  problem  of 
education  for  grown-ups.  Here  perhaps  the  library 
may  render  the  most  distinct  service,  in  that  it  can 
bring  to  them  in  their  own  tongues  the  ideals  and  the 
underlying  principles  of  life  and  custom  in  their 
adopted  country;  and  through  their  children,  as  they 
swarm  into  the  children's  rooms,  is  established  a  point 
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of  contact  which  no  other  agency  could  so  effectually 
provide. 

Under  the  repressive  measures  of  old-world  gov- 
ernments the  racial  culture  and  national  spirit  of 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Finns,  Balkan  Slavs  and  Russian 
Jews  have  been  stunted.  Here  it  is  warmed  into  life 
and  renewed  vigor,  and  in  a  generous  measure  it  is 
given  back  to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Such  racial 
contribution  must  prove  of  enormous  value,  whether, 
as  many  sociologists  believe,  this  country  is  to  prove 
a  great  melting  pot  for  the  fusing  of  many  races,  or 
whether,  as  Dr.  Zhitlowsky  contends,  there  is  to  be 
one  country,  one  set  of  laws,  one  speech,  but  a  vast 
variety  of  national  cultures,  contributing  each  its  due 
share  to  the  enrichment  of  the  common  stock. 

Great  changes  have  come  about  in  the  methods  that 
obtain  for  the  exercise  of  popular  government.  In  a 
Democracy  whose  chief  strength  is  derived  from  an 
intelligent  public  opinion,  the  sharpening  of  each  in- 
telligence and  enlargement  of  general  knowledge  con- 
cerning affairs  of  common  concern  are  of  paramount 
importance.  Statute  books  are  heavily  cumbered  with 
laws  that  are  unenforced  because  public  opinion  goes 
counter  to  them.  Nonenforcement  breeds  disrespect 
for  law,  and  unscientific  making  of  laws  leads  to  their 
disregard.  So  the  earliest  attempts  to  find  a  remedy 
contemplated  merely  the  legislator  and  the  official, 
bringing  together  for  their  use  tln'ough  the  combined 
services  of  trained  economists  and  of  expert  reference 
librarians  the  principles  and  foundation  for  contem- 
plated legislation  and  the  data  as  to  similar  attempts 
elsewhere.  Fruitful  as  this  service  has  proved  within 
the  limitation  of  state  and  municipal  officialdom,  a 
broadened  conception  of  possibilities  now  enlarges  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  include  citizen  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  public  questions,  students  of 
sociology,  economics  and  political  science,  business 
men  keenly  alive  to  the  intimate  association — in  a  le- 
gitimate sense — of  business  and  politics,  and  that  new 
and  powerful  element  in  public  affairs  which  has 
added  three  million  voters  to  the  poll  lists  in  ten 
states,  and  will  soon  add  eleven  million  voters  more 
in  the  remaining  thirty-eight.  The  new  library  service 
centering  in  state  and  municipal  legislative  reference 
libraries,  and  in  civics  departments  of  large  public 
libraries,  forecasts  the  era,  now  rapidly  approaching, 
when  aldermen  and  state  representatives  will  still  en- 
act laws  and  state  and  city  officials  will  enforce  them, 
but  their  making  will  be  determined  strictly  by  public 
opinion.  The  local  government  of  the  future  will  be 
by  quasi-public  citizen  organizations  directing  alder- 
men and  state  legislators  to  accurately  register  their 
will.  When  representative  government  becomes  mis- 
representative,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  humorist, 
Democracy  will  ask  the  Powers  that  Be  whether  they 
are  the  Powers  that  Ought  to  Be.  To  intelligently 
determine  the  answer,  public  opinion  must  not  igno- 
rantly  ask. 

This  has  been  called  the  age  of  utilitarianism.  Such 
it  unquestionably  is,  but  its  practicality  is  not  disasso- 
ciated from  idealism.  The  resources  of  numberless 
commercial  enterprises  are  each  in  this  day  reckoned 
in  millions,  and  their  products  are  figured  in  terms  of 
many  millions  more,  as  once  thousands  represented 
the  spread  of  even  the  greatest  of  industries.  But 
more  and  more  business  men  are  coming  to  realize 
that  business  organization  as  it  affects  for  weal  or 


woe  thousands  who  contribute  to  its  success,  must 
be  conducted  as  a  trust  for  the  common  good,  and 
not  merely  for  selfish  exploitation,  or  for  oppression. 
As  the  trade  guilds  of  old  wielded  their  vast  power 
for  common  ends,  so  all  the  workers  gave  the  best 
at  their  command  to  make  their  articles  of  merchan- 
dise the  most  perfect  that  human  skill  and  care  could 
I)roducc.  Men  of  business  whose  executive  skill  de- 
termines the  destiny  of  thousands  in  their  employ, 
are  growing  more  and  more  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
trusteeship  that  is  theirs.  A  humane  spirit  is  enter- 
ing the  relationship  between  employer  and  employed. 
Great  commercial  organizations  are  conducting  elab- 
orate investigations  into  conditions  of  housing,  sani- 
tation, prolongation  of  school  life,  social  insurance 
and  similar  subjects  of  betterment  for  the  toilers;  but 
a  brief  span  ago  they  were  concerned  chiefly  with 
trade  extension  and  lowering  of  wages,  all  uncon- 
cerned about  the  living  conditions  of  their  dependents. 
They,  too,  are  now  exemplifying  the  possession  of 
that  constructive  imagination  which  builds  large  and 
beyond  the  present.  For  results  that  grow  out  of  ex- 
perience and  of  experiment  that  also  are  in  part  de- 
])endent  upon  the  sifted  facts  that  are  found  in  print. 
The  business  house  library  is  a  recent  development, 
and  in  ministering  in  different  ways  to  both  employer 
and  employedj  gives  promise  of  widespread  useful- 
ness, ah  9j,..rl}  : 

With  the  tremendous  recent  growth  of  industrial- 
ism and  the  rapid  multiplication  of  invention,  the 
manifest  need  for  making  available  the  vast  sum  of 
gathered  knowledge  concerning  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science  has  evolved  the  great  special  libraries 
devoted  to  the  varied  subdivisions  of  the  object.  Mu- 
nificently endowed  as  many  of  them  are,  highly  or- 
ganized for  ready  access  to  material,  administered  to 
encourage  use  and  to  give  expert  aid  as  well,  their 
great  importance  cannot  be  overestimated.  What  they 
accomplish  is  not  wholly  reducible  to  statistics,  nor 
can  their  influence  be  readily  traced,  perhaps,  to  the 
great  undertakings  of  today  which  overshadow  the 
seven  wonders  of  antiquity.  But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  without  the  opportunities  that  here  lie  for 
study  and  research,  and — no  less  important — without 
the  skilled  assistance  freely  rendered  by  librarian  and 
bibliographer,  special  talent  would  often  remain  dor- 
mant and  its  possesor  unsatisfied.  Greater  here  would 
be  the  loss  to  society  than  to  the  individual. 

Thus  the  libraries  are  endeavoring  to  make  them- 
selves useful  in  every  field  of  human  enterprise  or 
interest :  with  books  of  facts  for  the  information  they 
possess ;  with  books  of  inspiration  for  the  stimulus 
they  give  and  the  power  they  generate.  Conjointl)' 
these  yield  the  equipment  which  develops  the  con- 
structive imagination,  without  which  the  world  would 
seem  but  a  sorry  and  shriveled  up  spot  to  dwell  upon. 
The  poet  and  the  dreamer  conceive  the  great  things 
which  are  wrought ;  the  scientist  and  the  craftsman 
achieve  them ;  the  scholar  and  the  artist  interpret 
them.  Thus  associated,,  they  make  their  finest  con- 
tribution to  the  common  life.  The  builders  construct 
the  great  monuments  of  iron  and  of  concrete  which 
are  the  expression  of  the  age,  as  the  great  cathedrals 
and  abbeys  were  of  generations  that  have  passed. 
Adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  this  day,  our 
artists  and  our  writers  have  shown  us  the  beauty  and 
the  art  which  the  modern  handiwork  of  man  pos- 
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sesses.  With  etcher's  tool  one  man  of  keen  insight  has 
shown  us  the  art  that  inheres  in  the  lofty  structures 
which  line  the  great  thoroughfares  of  our  chief  cities, 
the  beauty  of  the  skylines  they  trace  with  roof  and 
pediment.  With  burning  words  another  has  given 
voice  to  machinery  and  to  the  vehicles  of  modern 
industry,  and  we  thrill  to  the  eloquence  and  glow  of 
his  poetic  fervor. 

"Great  works  of  art  are  useful  works  greatly  done," 
declares  Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson,  and  rightly 
viewed  the  most  prosaic  achievements  of  this  age, 
whether  they  be  great  canals  or  clusters  of  workmen's 
homes  worthily  built,  or  maybe  more  humble  proj- 
ects, have  a  greatness  of  meaning  that  carries  with  it 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  of  art. 

In  medieval  days  the  heralds  of  civilization  were 
the  warrior,  the  missionary,  the  explorer  and  the 
troubadour ;  in  modern  times,  civilization  is  carried 
forward  by  the  chemist,  the  engineer  and  the  inter- 
preter of  life — whether  the  medium  utilized  be  pen 
or  brush  or  voice.  Without  vision,  civilization  would 
wither  and  perish,  and  so  it  may  well  be  that  the 
printed  page  shall  serve  as  symbol  of  its  supreme 
vision.  Within  the  compass  of  the  book  sincerely  writ- 
ten, rightly  chosen,  and  well  used  are  contained  the 
three  chief  elements  which  justify  the  library  of  the 
people — information,  education,  recreation. 

The  urge  of  the  world  makes  these  demands ;  ours 
is  the  high  privilege  to  respond  to  them. 


THE  WORKER 


They  sit  in  the  house  that  I  have  made, 

And  I  must  wander  again ; 
They  have  my  peace  and  shehering  shade, 

And  I  the  dust  and  the  rain. 
Their  brows  are  smooth  and  their  eyes  are  calm, 

Their  hands  are  satin  sleek, 
But  where  is  the  balm  will  soften  my  palm 

And  unstrain  my  coarsened  cheek? 

The  harvest  that  I  have  sown,  they  reap. 

They  boast  of  the  weal  I  wrought, 
The  portals  that  I  threw  wide,  they  keep, 

They  father  the  gifts  I  brought. 
What  I  have  earned  is  their  increment, 

The  gold  of  my  dreams,  their  crown, 
My  life's  intent,  their  monument. 

My  worth,  their  rich  renown. 

Their  tender  hands,  o'er  quick  with  pain. 

Would  beckon  the  spirit's  boon. 
Yet  they  are  dead  to  the  shaping  strain 

That  stirs  in  the  block  rough-hewn ; 
They  do  not  wake  the  god  that  sleeps 

In  the  heart  of  the  humblest  task. 
They  span  no  steeps,  they  sound  no  deeps. 

Content  with  the  velvet  mask. 

The  dust  is  sharp  in  my  throat  and  eye, 

.Still  to  my  stride  I  hold, 
While  their  souls  faint  apd  smothering  lie 

Under  dust  of  gain  and  gold ; 
My  forehead  is  rough,  mine  eye  a-stress, 

But  know  their  brows  unmarred. 
How  thoughts  of  grace  and  gentleness 

Wear  paths  that  are  deep  and  hard. 

They  sit  in  the  house  that  I  have  built. 

And  I  must  wander  on ; 
They  hold  my  cup,  but  the  draught  is  spilt. 

Nor  know  they  how  it  is  won. 
I  may  not  rest  when  the  call  I  hear. 

Nor  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree; 
.•\nd  some  may  jeer,  and  some  may  fear, 

But  no  man  shall  master  me. 
/;(  lAfe  and  Labor.  — Martin  Schuetse. 


Helps  to  High  Living 

Sun. — Have  a  good  conscience  and  thou  shalt  ever  have  joy. 

MoN. — He  does  much  who  lovcth  much. 

TuES. — Love  maketh  everything  that  is  heavy,  light. 

Wed. — Love  is  active  and  sincere ;  courageous,  patient,  faith- 
ful, prudent  and  manly. 

Thurs. — He  doeth  well  that  rather  servcth  the  commonweal 
than  his  own  will. 

Fri. — Endeavor  to  be  patient  in  bearing  the  defects  of  others, 
for  thyself  also  hast  many  failings  which  must  be 
borne  with  by  others. 

Sat. — Thine  own  opinion  may  be  good,  but  to  refuse  to  yield 
to  others  is  a  sign  of  pride. 

— Thomas  a'  Kempis. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  Glasses  in  Religion 

19  12—1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 
XXV. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGDOMS. 

JUDGES,  I  AND  II  SAMUEL,  I  AND  II  KINGS. 

Text  :    Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth. 

I  Sam.  3:9. 

We  find  in  the  Hexateuch  a  most  interesting  growth, 
a  final  editing  of  material,  woven  by  various  editors, 
otit  of  narratives  they  had  at  hand,  into  a  continuous 
story  which  gives  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people 
from  Adam  to  Joshua.  This  interweaving  of  manu- 
scripts now  lost,  was  accomplished  by  the  scribes  dur- 
ing or  immediately  after  the  Exile,  in  the  time  of 
reconstruction  and  the  brave  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
the  Jewish  kingdom  after  the  return,  between  440  and 
500  B.  C. 

In  this  and  succeeding  lessons  we  will  endeavor  to 
further  indicate  the  process  by  which  our  Bible,  as  we 
now  have  it,  was  made. 

There  grew  into  shape  in  the  early  years  after  the 
return,  perhaps  during  the  third  century  B.  C,  another 
continuous  narrative,  which  in  our  Bible,  is  arbitrarily 
chopped  up,  to  form  the  books  of  Judges,  I  and  II 
Samuel  and  I  and  II  Kings.  Practically  these  five 
books  are  one.  There  is  no  reason,  except  a  pedagogi- 
cal one,  for  making  the  separation  and  it  was  probably 
made  for  convenience  by  Christian  students.  In  the 
old  Jewish  manuscript  "this  "Book  of  the  Kingdoms" 
is  one  book. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  a  little  more  peculiar  and 
independent  in  character  than  the  others  of  this  group, 
but  here,  as  in  the  Hexateuch,  is  found  the  weaving 
together  of  old  documents  which  are  represented  by 
the  letters  "J,"  "E,"  "D,"  "P,"  "H,"  "R."  In  the 
carefully  edited  edition  of  Judges  in  "The  Bible  for 
Home  and  School"  these  letters  are  placed  in  the 
margin  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  text.  The  Poly- 
chrome Bible  indicates  the  various  sources  by  means 
of  its  color  scheme. 

The  story  of  Judges  begins  where  the  story  of 
Joshua  ends.  Joshua  took  up  the  work  laid  down  by 
Moses  and  according  to  the  account  made  quick  and 
sharp  work  of  the  native  Canaanites  and  the  other 
"ites,"  and  in  one,  big,  successful,  sweeping  campaign 
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took  possession  of  the  Promised  Land.  It  is  a  narra- 
tive obviously  made  up  from  a  religious  standpoint 
and  for  a  religious  purpose,  and  is  as  obviously  incor- 
rect. The  names  are  given  of  twelve  or  more  Judges 
who  were  not  judges  at  all,  but  should  more  properly 
be  called  chieftains.  They  represent  a  period  in  Jew- 
ish history  analogous  to  the  period  of  the  Scottish 
chieftains  told  by  Walter  .Scott  in  "Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father." Judges  contains  traditional  stories  covering 
a  period  of  time,  according  to  the  book,  of  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years.  These  poi)ular  leaders  were 
all  rough  and  hard,  some  very  bad  and  others  better, 
and  we  are  told  they  manipulated  armies  a  hundred 
thousand  strong.  This  is  simjjly  military  fiction.  No 
such  armies  could  have  been  gathered  among  a  prac- 
tically nomadic  people  in  that  far-ofif  corner  of  the 
world,  and  if  gathered  they  could  not  have  been  pro- 
vided for.  Tliese  figures  are  fanciful,  imaginary, — 
figures  of  tradition.  It  is  simply  human  nature  re- 
peating itself.  You  see  a  crowd  on  a  street  corner 
and  tell  of  a  thousand  men  gathered  there.  The 
police  will  report  three  hundred  and  perhaps  there 
were  fifty.  The  story  represents  nomadic  tribes  in 
transition  out  of  the  bloody  "grandfather  period"  of 
Jewish  life  into  a  united  government  under  Saul,  David 
and  Solomon. 

There  is  a  mass  of  most  interesting,  tender,  horri- 
ble and  beautiful  folk-lore  tales  embedded  in  the  book 
of  Judges.  Here  is  found  the  half  barbaric,  alto- 
gether religious  justification  of  most  rampant  mili- 
tarism. It  is  gory  from  one  end  to  the  other,  all  un- 
der the  sanction  and  in  the  interest  of  Jehovah.  Here 
is  the  quaint,  half  humorous,  often  coarse  story  of 
Samson,  who  was  the  Jewish  Hercules.  Tie,  by  means 
of  his  strength,  conquered  in  all  kinds 'of  emergencies. 
Here  is  the  story  of  the  left-handed  leader,  Ehud, 
who,  by  a  piece  of  strategy,  mean  and  craven,  worked 
his  way  with  a  present  into  the  presence  of  his  victim, 
and  after  securing  a  private  interview  and  making  a 
nice  speech,  with  his  left  hand  drew  his  sword  and 
stabbed  the  pagan  king.  It  is  the  Bible  precedent  of 
Funston's  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  but  it  is  a  question- 
able credential ! 

In  the  story  of  Deborah's  triumph  and  the  grim 
piece  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  Jael,  Barak,  though 
merely  a  figurehead,  got  the  credit ;  under  Deborah's 
generalship  he  accomplished  a  brilliant  victory  over 
Sisera,  then  Jael  invited  the  escaping  Sisera  to  rest, 
covered  him  with  rugs,  gave  him  milk  to  drink,  and 
while  the  fugitive  slept  drove  a  tent-pin  through  his 
head.  This  story  is  told  with  much  detail.  Jael  is 
the  first  suflfragette  in  history  and  if  you  want  to 
justify  the  methods  of  the  militant  suffragettes  you 
have  a  brilliant  and  classic  illustration  here,  where 
strategy  and  violence  were  thought  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  reform  and  righteousness. 

In  the  book  of  Judges  is  found  what  the  scholars 
are  inclined  to  think  is  one  of  the  oldest  bits  of  litera- 
ture in  the  Bible.  Of  course  it  is  poetical  for  the 
first  literature  was  song.  This  old  Battle  Song  may 
date  1000  or  1200  B.  C.  and  it  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Deborah,  who,  if  she  could  create  such  a  thing 
would  scarcely  be  the  one  to  write  about  it. 

The  next  two  books  represent  the  gradual  cement- 
ing together  of  the  tribes  under  Samuel,  the  last  of 
the  chieftains.  Here  is  the  charming  story  of  Hannah 
dedicating  her  child  before  birth  to  temple  service. 


and  all  through  the  story  of  the  book  is  seen  the 
travail  of  a  people  rising  into  unity  and  a  kingdom. 
Samuel  halts  between  the  demands  of  his  people  and 
what  he  thought  was  the  will  of  God.  Feeling  that 
in  a  theocracy  a  king  would  be  an  innovation  and  an 
intrusion,  Samuel  chooses  Saul,  who  having  more 
body  than  soul  is  not  equal  to  the  task,  and  his  falli- 
bility reveals  the  humanness  of  the  story. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  David's  coming  into 
favor.  One  is  the  basis  of  Browning's  great  poem 
of  "Saul,"  where  David,  the  young  musician,  dis- 
enchanted Saul  of  the  evil  s])irit  which  possessed  him. 
The  other  .story  is  of  the  little  shepherd  lad  who  was 
not  afraid  to  appear  before  the  threatening  host  of 
the  Philistines  to  encounter  the  giant  Goliath  with 
"five  smooth  pebbles  and  a  sling."  Perhaps  neither 
of  these  stories  are  true  but  we  are  on  the  margin 
where  folk-lore  passes  into  literature. 

The  book  of  Kings,  also  unnecessarily  divided  into 
two  parts,  tells  the  story  of  Solomon's  united  king- 
dom and  its  division  later  into  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Kingdoms,  continuing  to  the  final  over- 
throw. 

In  these  books  are  found  the  stories  which  were 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prophets,  possibly 
under  the  inspiration  of  Jeremiah  or  of  Amos,  Micah, 
Isaiah  and  ITosea, — the  splendid  group  who  wrote, 
preached  and  taught  before  this  book  was  compiled. 
In  these  the  theory  is  that  Jehovah  brought  temporal 
blessings  and  prosperity  upon  his  people  when  they 
worshipped  him  and  behaved  themselves,  but  that  he 
as  promptly  brought  disaster,  disgrace  and  pain,  the 
moment  they  ceased  their  fealty  to  him. 

We  omitted  in  our  study,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the 
two  great  speaking  prophets  who  left  us  no  written 
word.  Elijah  is  the  dominant  figure  in  this  history, 
Elisha  a  sort  of  reflection  of  him.  Both  must  have 
been  men  of  power  because,  by  the  time  they  get 
into  this  narrative,  they  are  loaded  down  with  beauti- 
ful miracles  and  fabulous  achievements.  Such 
growth  only  surrounds  great  characters. 

The  Bible  is  a  storehouse  of  rich  human  history, 
a  grajjhic  account  of  the  moral  development  of  the 
home,  and  of  the  state.  It  is  invaluable,  there  is 
nothing  to  take  its  place.  These  Hebrew  stories  are 
our  inheritance  and  our  possession.  We  are  every 
one  of  us  Jewish  in  spiritual  descent.  The  physical 
decent  of  the  Jew  is  at  best  a  questionable  one,  the 
blood  has  been  much  adulterated,  but  the  spiritual 
descent  of  the  Jew  is  a  verity  of  great  importance 
and  value.  He  is  the  best  Jew  who  can  best  conserve 
the  message  of  these  old  prophets  and  fit  it  into  our 
twentieth  century  life. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  was  the  intervsjeaving  of  the  Hexateuch  accom- 
plished ? 

2.  Why  should  these  books  be  considered  as  one? 

3.  What  constitutes  the  "Book  of  the  Kingdoms?" 

4.  What  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Judges? 

5.  Of  what  history  does  Samuel  treat? 

6.  What  is  the  history  contained  in  Kings. 

7.  Why  would  you  say  these  stories  were  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  prophets  and  hence  later  in  time? 

8.  What  two  prophets  are  spoken  of  who  have  left  no 
writings?  Tell  some  of  the  stories  which  have  gathered  about 
them. 

9.  Wh\'  is  there  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of  the 
Bible? 
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LINCOLN  CENTRE  NOTES 


A  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 


"The  period  of  life  is  brief : 

'Tis  the  red  of  the  red  rose  leaf, 
'Tis  the  gold  of  the  sunset  sky, 
'Tis  the  fire  of  a  bird  on  high. 
But  one  may  fill  the  space 
With  such  an  infinite  grace. 
That  the  red  will  tinge  all  time. 
And  the  gold  through  the  ages  shine. 
And  the  bird  fly  swift  and  straight 
To  the  portal  of  God's  own  gate." 

Mrs.  Dean  Bangs,  eighty-seven  years 
young  on  .August  twenty-fourth !  Be- 
cause of  the  "infinite  grace"  with  which 
she  has  filled  her  space  in  the  life  of 
.All  Souls  Church  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  a  few  of  her  old  friends  and 
co-workers  assembled  around  the  cir- 
cular tables  in  Emerson  Hall,  Lincoln 


Centre,  Monday,  the  25th,  to  express  to 
Mrs.  Bangs  their  "joy  in  her  being," 
and  their  sense  of  indebtedness  to  her. 

The  day  was  planned  and  Ix'autifully 
executed  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Westney,  and 
loving  hands  made  the  tallies  a  charm- 
ing picture  long  to  be  remembered. 
Eighty-seven  pink  rosebuds  were  the 
greeting  from  the  Tuesday  Class,  and 
a  basket  of  the  same  buds  was  the  gift 


of  a  fellow-worker  in  the  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon sewings,  Mrs.  Strawn.  When 
it  was  time  to  cut  the  birthday  cake,  it 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  guest  of 
honor  by  Mrs.  Dynes,  who  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  merry  march  by  the  thirty 
friends,  each  of  whom  lighted  a  tiny 
candle  which  was  one  of  a  number 
forming  "eighty-seven"  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Bangs. 

From  the  following  "toasts"  we  can 
feel  the  lo\-e  and  honor  in  which  this 
life  is  held,  and  let  it  still  further  in- 
spire us  who  have  not  journeyed  quite 
so  far. 

Mrs.  Celia  Parker  Woolley,  whose 
work  and  words  are  always  an  inspira- 
tion, paid  tribute  to  the  positiveness  of 
Mrs.  Bangs'  convictions  and  her  loyalty 
to    her    religious    opinions,    which,  at 


times,  amounted  to  heroism,  "being  a 
Unitarian  of  Unitarians  in  a  time  when 
such  religious  views  were  looked  upon 
askance ;  in  fact,  it  was  almost  a  mir- 
acle that  she  escaped  burning  at  the 
stake."  She  referred  most  wittily  to 
the  loyalty  of  this  "positive  woman  to 
the  work  of  our  positive  leader,"  say- 
ing that  in  any  discussion  of  work  be- 
tween them,  nine  times  out  of  ten  Mrs. 
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Bangs  agreed  with  Mr.  Jones,  but  usu- 
ally the  tenth  she  disagreed,  and  was 
very  frank  and  positive  in  her  disagree- 
ment, but  kept  hanging  on  to  the  work 
just  the  same.  She  referred  to  Mrs. 
Bangs'  youth  fulness  of  mind  and  spirit, 
and  as  her  birthday  wish  bade  her  be 
.still  of  good  cheer,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  with  the  flown  years  there  was 
somewhat  lost  and  gone,  to  have  no 
regrets  and  no  fears,  knowing  that  out 
of  God's  goodness  we  came,  into  good- 
ness we  go,  into  whatever  worlds  we  go 
next. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  S.  Anderson,  the  only 
All  Souls  "pioneer"  present,  conse- 
quently the  oldest  in  point  of  church 
life,  reviewed  briefly  their  early  church 
struggles  together,  and  expressed  her 
indebtedness  to  Mrs.  Bangs,  "who,"  she 
said,  "was  always  one  of  her  leaders." 

Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Angier  (aged  ninety- 
one),  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Wallace  (aged 
eighty-three),  had  each  a  timely  word 
and  wish,  as  did  also  Mrs.  Randall, 
who,  after  her  greeting  to  Mrs.  Bangs, 
told  of  her  day  spent  on  the  24th  at 
the  Lincoln  Centre  Farm  at  Clear 
Lake,  Wis.,  where  Mr.  Jones  has  es- 
tablished a  camp  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Chicago  whose  lives  are  touched 
somewhat  by  Lincoln  Centre.  It  is  the 
greater  circle  made  by  the  casting  of 
the  stone  of  his  love  for  humanity 
over  thirty  years  ago  in  Janesville,  Wis., 
for  the  first  contribution  toward  this 
work  was  from  a  man  now  living  in 
Texas,  who,  as  a  tiny  boy  was  in  the 
Sunday  School  of  Mr.  Jones'  first 
church  pastorate. 

Mrs.  Summerbell's  greeting: 
"We    are    told    not    to    mention  the 

'western  glow,' 
As  o'er  to  the  birthday  party  we  go, 
But  to  laugh  and  chatter — to  have  our 
fun, — 

Our  Lady  is  eighty-seven  years  young ! 

Then  lift  high  your  cup. 

And  we'll  give  this  toast : 

To  the  birthday  lady  of  eighty-seven, 

May  she  be  long  in  reaching  heaven." 

Miss  Liberman's  toast : 
"The  rose  will  fade  and  fall  away. 
The  lily,  too,  will  die ; 
But  love  shall  live  forever  more 
Beyond  the  starry  sky. 
Then  sweeter  than  the  lily's  breath 
And  than  the  rose  more  fair. 
The  tender  love  of  human  hearts 
Upspringing  everywhere." 

From  Mrs.  Edward  Morris : 
"Birthdays  are  not  to  show 
How  old  we  folks  mav  grow, 
But  they're  to  tell  each  day 
How  young  we  stay. 
So  here's  a  health  to  you — 
May  calm  content  renew 
The  song  your  life  has  sung — 
Forever  young.' 

Miss  Lester's  toast: 
"Friends    are    dearer    as    friends  are 
fewer, 

And  love  is  all  as  our  sun  dips  west." 

From  Mrs.  Gilbert  this  birthday 
wish : 

"Dear  heart,  for  thy  blest  birthday  be 
.A  golden  morning — glad  and  free: 
Each  hour  lead  on — serene  and  bright — 
to  happy  noontide — peaceful  night." 

We  can  always  trust  Miss  Ogden  to 
write  just  the  "right  thing  at  the  rieht 
time,"  as  the  poem  at  the  head  of  the 
first  column  in  this  issue  will  prove. 
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Mrs.  Dynes:  Surely,  I  was  permitted 
to  speak  upon  this  most  pleasant  occa- 
sion because  of  my  now  continuing  the 
occupation  wliich  Madam  liJangs  com- 
menced perhaps  I  may  say  eighty  years 
ago.  You  see  as  a  little  girl  she  went 
from  Salisbury,  Mass.,  up  into  Maine 
and  helped  her  father  plant  corn  by  the 
rule  of  five  kernels  to  each  hill — one 
for  the  blackbird,  one  for  the  crow,  one 
for  the  cut  worm  and  two  to  grow. 

Tile  fact  that  she  came  early  to  Chi- 
cago and  was  too  much  engrossed  with 
fashioning  this  city  prevented  her  ag- 
ricultural career,  but  since  I  have 
learned  that  she  is  re-reading  David 
Grayson's  "Adventures  in  Frienship,"  I 
feel  sure  she  has  still  a  warm  spot  in 
her  heart  and  a  green  place  in  her 
memory  for  the  farmer.  I  wish  to 
pause  over  the  word  memory.  This 
dear  friend  is  quite  as  remarkable  in 
that  particular  as  my  beloved  grand- 
mother whom  I  visited  in  Wisconsin 
last  Friday.  She  is  ninety-four  years 
young  and  is  a  marvel,  too.  I  was  tell- 
ing her  about  this  birthday  party  and 
said:  "Madam  Bangs  is  so  wonderful, 
grandmother.  She  remembers  every- 
thing just  as  you  do."  She  said  :  "Well. 
T  tiiank  the  Lord  for  letting  me  kcej) 
the  sense  he  gave  me  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  I  did  forget  a  little  when  the 
assessor  was  here  this  spring.  He  asked 
me  so  many  questions — when  I  was  born, 
when  my  mother  was  born,  and  all 
that;  how  many  children  she  had  and 
how  many  I  had,  and  I  said  five.  Then 
1  Ix-gan  to  think  of  their  names  and 
I  had  to  own  up  and  said:  'Mr.  .\sses- 
sor,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  /  only 
had  three  children — two  boys  and  one 
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girl — and  all  eight  years  apart.  My 
mother  had  the  five.' "  You  see  Madam 
Bangs  started  much  as  grandmother. 
She  had  the  two  splendid  boys,  but  she 
put  fifteen  years  between  them  and  left 
the  girl  out — to  be  supplied  later  in  the 
dear  little  grandchild  Katherine.  Next 
to  this  hallowed  home  life  I  am  sure 
Madam  Bangs  would  place  her  happy 
connections  with  All  Souls  Church  from 
its  beginning.  Think  of  the  beautiful 
years  in  these  religious  surroundings, 
and  think  also  of  her  devotion  and  un- 
selfish giving  of  herself  wherever  the 
load  was  the  heaviest.  When  we  cele- 
i)rate  her  centennial  in  1926  we  will 
more  fully  detail  the  classes  led,  food 
prepared,  sewing  done,  etc.  Doubtless 
she  has  made  millions  of  sandwiches, 
Today  is  her  eighty-seventh  birthday 
and  she  is  still  young,  and  will  be  for 
many  xcars  yet  to  come.  Yet  she  has 
spent  a  childhood  in  New  England,  was 
a  wife  in  tlie  early  days  of  Chicago,  the 
mother  of  two  noble  sons,  for  years  a 
recognized  leader  in  religious  work  and 
an  ever  elevating  influence  in  the  social 
life  of  her  time.  It  is  indeed  an  oc- 
casion for  extending  deserved  congratu- 
lations on  the  past  and  best  wishes  for 
the  future.  \'<)U  are  still  teaching  us 
how  to  live  our  lives  and  daily  reveal- 
ing to  us  the  reasons  that  lead  us  to 
love  you.  Your  years  -bogve  mello^^i- 
your  nature  without  maKmg  'you  bta. 
Truly  might  these  lines  by  J?ii;ie  Belfield 
be  your  own  :  " 

"For  I  have  thought  so  Icwig  on  greater 
things. 

And  viewed   from  spreading  hills  a 
I)roadcr  day. 
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That  little  wounds  which   stung  have 
taken  wings; 
And  even  deeper  hurts  have  ached 
away. 

"I  may  not  joy  so  quickly  as  I  did, 
But  neither  do  the  tears  so  lightly  fall. 

The  narrow  confines  of  each  day  are  hid, 
By  looking  at  what  lieth  under  all. 

"I  have  become  a  part  of  what  I  see; 
Small  things  that  pass  count  not  for 
weal  nor  woe ; 
A  vast  horizon  hovers  over  mc ; 
The  landscape  widens  as  I  onward 
go." 

From  Miss  Walker,  a  beloved  absent 
member  of  All  Souls,  we  give  but  part 
of  a  beautiful  letter:  "For  myself,  I 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  wishing  that 
which  will  not  come  to  pass,  that  I 
might  be  with  you  and  the  friends  who 
have  conspired  to  celebrate  the  happy 
day.    1   shall  not  be  visibly  with  you, 
yet  it  will  not  be  quite  as  it  should  be, 
if  there  is  no  plate  for  me.   You  re- 
member the  poetic  justice  of  Uhland  : 
'Take,  O  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee ; 
Take,  I  give  it  willingly ; 
l'"or,  invisibly  to  thee. 
Spirits  twain   have  crossed  with  mc.' 

"Doubtless  there  will  be  many  such 
invisible  spirits  present  on  your  festal 
'day,  but  none  who  will  wish  you  a 
happy  new  year  more  sincerely  than 
your  loving  friend,  Evelyn  H.  Walker." 

There  were  other  beautiful  letters 
from  absent  friends,  but  space  forbids 
all  of  them.  The  pastor's  telegram, 
which  seemed  like  a  benediction,  closed 
the  programme,  and  so  has  passed  an- 
other occasion  for  giving  happiness, 
and  another  day  of  clasping  hands  as 
we  "called  to  mind"  past  days,  past 
<leeds. 

"Tower  Hill  greets  the  oracle  of 
Lincoln  Centre,  salutes  the  pioneer  and 
l)ilgrim  in  many  an  onward  march. 
That  there  may  be  serenity  on  the 
mountain  top  for  Mrs.  Dean  Bangs, 
is  the  wish  of  her  pastor  and  many 
friends.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jon'es." 

August  23,  1913.  M.  B.  P. 

PROCTOR  ACADEMY 

Andover,  N.  H. 

A  school  for  boys  and  girls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracing:  air.  Central  heating  and 
lighting  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantages. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  College  Preparatory, 
Agricultural,  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  $250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion .Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address 

TRANCIS  TRCADWAY  CLAYTON,  Principal 


QREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  c^l  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

Telephone  Central  3739 

32  S.  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 


THE  ARYAN 

The  Hindu  Paper  of  Canada 

Published  at  630  Speed  Avenue 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Send  your  subscriptioa  and  write  for 
advertising  rates  to 
S.  SINGH,  Managing  Editor. 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiEul  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.     References  exchanged. 

Address 

''HICKORY  CREST" 

Seneca    -    -    South  Carolina 


yil  HagazinevLaughteh 

^  ,x     THE  FCNMEST  OF  ALL  THE  FUNNY  MlfiAZINES 
r)  ^rlrafuj  of  wholeyome  wit  and  humor.  Join  the 
campaign  forOiifeSIlllionsubscribersbysendlii^ 

^m^^  Coin  for  One  Year  separate 
EUbscriptlons  (or  Cl.OO.  roreign  sub'ns,  26  f^ents  extra. 
vaoXFSOS'S  HAGAZISE,  Dept.     ,328  Federalist.,  Cliicago 


The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undograatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream      Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


40  Miles.  See  Chicago  Parks  and  Boulevards 

SIX  PASSENGERS  FOR  $10.00 

Hi^h-Class  Touring  Cars 

AUTOMOBILES  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

=:^====  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE  ■ 


oouZ's-Ib     OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

Automatic  79-806  826  EAST  39th  STREET 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 

Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  In  the  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO.- 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


FRtLE  BOOKS 


By  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
"Heaven  and  Hell,"  624  pages; 
"Divine    Providence,"    605  pages; 
"  Four  Leading  Doctrines,"  593  pages ; 
"Divine  Love  and  Wisdom," 598  pages. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage,  6  cents  per  book  or  24 
cents  for  the  set. 

The  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Societt 
3  W.  29th  St,  New  York  City. 


The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum 


A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POPP 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood .  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  ^'working 
woman''''  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  oti  the 
center-table  of  the  rich . 

With  portraits,  12mo.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 

F.  G.  BROWNE  &  CO. 

Publishers,  Chicago 

THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 


A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  of 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  l2}ixS}4  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 

It  ENWOOD  FLORAL  Co. 

HENRY  HILMERS,  Prop. 

.P!  one  Oakland  78.     1117  E.  47th  Street 
Choice  Plants  ard  Cnf  Flower's 

Tel.  Douglas  3882  Est.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 

Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue* 
CHICAGO 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 

We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  yvill  be  ^lad 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containing  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :-:  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 


Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


UNITY 

Removal  Notice 


FORCED  TO  MOVE 


The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  480 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 


GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY.  Manager 


Prompt  Service 


Best  Workmanship 


4532  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 

PHONE  DREXEL  1435 


O.  Huppcnbauer  G.  A.  Gunggoll  P.  J.  Hiselman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS,  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincennes  Ave. 
PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTRICS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  in  this  parage. 
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ON  HIS  BLINDNESS 


Wken  I  consider  how  my  ligfKt  is  spent 

Ere  lialf  my  days,  in  tkis  dark  world  and  wide. 
And  tKat  one  talent,  whick  is  deatk  to  kide. 
Lodged  witk  me  useless,  tKougt  my  soul  more  tent 
To  serve  tkerewitk  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  time  account,  lest  lie  returning  ckide  ; 
"Doth  God  exact  day-lahor,  light-denied?" 
I  fondly  ask:  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
Xhat  murmur,  soon  replies,  "God  doth  not  need 
Either  man  s  wx)rk  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  test 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  test;  his  state 
Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  tidding  speed. 

And  post  o  er  land  and  ocean  without  rest: 
Xhey  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.  ' 

— Milton. 
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WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  DOMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 

Main  Office  and  Storage  Yards: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


M  Ice  Cream 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43r<l  St 


PRINTING 

We  solicH  the  patronage  of  all  those 
requiring:  F!r.st-Class  Printing  and 
Engraving;  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing 

H  f\t  1  Cf^  161  East  SOtK  street 
I  ItrUdC  Pl&one  Dowtf.  4305 


Milwaukee  -  Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Collese  Course*  lead  to  Bachelors'  De- 
grees. Home  Economica  Courses  for 
teachers.  Seminary  admits  to  Eastern 
and  Western  CoUegres.  Music,  directed 
by  Erail  Lieblingr ;  diploma.  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Gymnastics  and  Athletics.  Com- 
bines advantages  of  city  and  country. 

MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN,  President 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 


A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 


RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 

Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  taction  of  the 

South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usinii. 
SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT.  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  Mo  nroe  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printer*  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street,  CHICAGO 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 

II  INCORPORATED  ===s=s^^=== 


FRANK  R.  PRIEVE,  President 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

Phoae  Osklsod  3776 


Sky -Lights  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


Do  Your  Rugs  Need  Cleaning? 

Rugs  and  Carpets  Cleaned  by  Compressed 

Air  and  Renovated  —  Oriental  Rugs  Naptha  Cleaned 
LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  RUGS  PHONE  DREXEL  231 

SCHUMANN  &  CO. 

3954  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVENUE 


DREXEL     MARKET  HOUSE 

Fred  Welberry— Robt.  H.  Ramm 
GROCERIES.  MEATS  AND  VEGETABLES 
3958  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 

T«lephone,  Drexel  115  Telephone,  Ante  73-096 

ORDERS  PROMPTI T  ATTENDED  TO 
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With  this  issue  we  reach  another  half  mile  post  in 
the  Unity  round.  As  printers  count  it,  we  enter  upon 
the  seventy-second  volume,  which  the  coming  March 
1914,  will  complete  thirty-six  years  of  life  for  Unity  ; 
all  of  which  time  it  has  been  within  close  touch,  and 
thirty-five  years  of  which,  under  the  immediate  man- 
agement of,  the  present  editorial  hand.  We  make  no 
promises  and  declare  no  threats.  The  causes  that  called 
Unity  into  being  still  exist.  The  strength  given  to 
its  mission  in  the  past  does  not  seem  exhausted,  and 
the  loyal  friends  who  have  held  up  the  editor's  hands 
and  satisfied  the  printer  and  the  paper-maker,  have  not 
yet  deserted  us.  What  they  will  do  in  the  future  it  is 
not  for  us  to  predict  at  the  present  time,  but  to  go 
right  on  and  keep  right  on.  Religion  still  needs  to  be 
freed  from  conservative  cowardice,  the  tyranny  of 
dogma,  and  the  burden  of  out-grown  creeds.  The 
State  needs  to  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  militarism, 
greed  of  lucre  and  the  selfishness  of  office  seekers.  So- 
ciety needs  to  be  purged  of  the  corrupting  and  cor- 
rupted social  centers  that  gather  round  the  saloon,  the 
brothel  and  the  gambling  den.  Individuals  need 
strength  to  shake  off  the  vicious  habits  that  gather 
round  the  pipe,  the  beer  mug,  the  wine-cup  and  the 
whisky  glass.  The  tyranny  of  caste,  the  prejudice  of 
race,  the  conceits  of  all  the  aristocracies,  save  the  aris- 
tocracy of  a  nobility  that  is  ever  touched  with  humiHty, 
need  to  be  broken.  The  ballot-box  awaits  th.e  votes 
of  the  "reserve  corps"  that  has  been  under  such  effi- 
cient training,  progress  and  civilization  cry  to  these 
waiting  women  for  help.  Above  all,  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  need  help  to  keep  ever  before  their 
eyes  the  ideals  of  the  Prophets  and  the  white  lives  of 
the  Saints,  that  they  may  not  sink  into  the  sordid 
gratifications  of  selfish  indulgent  lives.  Because  these 
needs  are  urgent  and  the  opportunity  great.  Unity  is 
still  strong  in  a  consciousness  of  a  work  to  do,  and  in 
this  consciousness  does  it  find  the  strength  to  keep  at 
it  and  the  courage  to  hope  on,  strive  on,  never  halting 
to  forecast  calamities  that  may  never  come. 


We  note  with  pleasure  that  other  nations  look  with 
favor  upon  President  Wilson's  attitude  towards  Mex- 
ico. The  dispatches  say  that  South  American  coun- 
tries join  Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan  in  giving 
support.  This  is  what  the  peace  men  have  always 
claimed,  that  nations  will  gladly  follow  the  pacific  lead- 
ing inaugurated  by  any  respectable  Power.  The  dip- 
lomatic world  has  not  yet  awakened  to  the  immense 
power  of  reason  when  applied  calmly  and  consistently 
to  the  perplexities  of  nations. 


"The  greatest  water-power  dam  in  the  world  \" 
"Science  is  laying  at  the  feet  of  the  people  one 
OF  the  most  marvelous  masterpieces  of  the  ages  \" 
These  headlines  are  taken  from  the  announcement 
concerning  the  dedication  of  the  Keokuk  Dam  which 
took  place  August  26.  The  mechanical  triumphs  and 
the  economic  utilization  of  the  same,  the  American 
mind  is  prepared  to  promptly  accept,  but  regarding 
the  sociological  significance  of  this  great  triumph,  the 
ethical  bearings  of  this  newly  added  potency  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  we  have  reason  to  fear  a  dull- 
ness of  intellect  and  a  torpidity  of  conscience.  Here 
is  absolutely  a  new  power  added  to  the  resources  of 
man,  a  wealth  making  plus.  The  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi have  flown  through  countless  ages  over  the 
Rapids  at  Keokuk  but  never  a  wheel  did  they  turn. 
Now  they  will  without  ceasing  turn  countless  shafts 
for  countless  purposes.  For  whom  should  these  wheels 
turn  ?  From  whence  did  this  primal  power  come  ?  And 
to  what  high  uses  should  it  be  dedicated?  It  is  well 
that  brain  should  be  rewarded  and  invested  capital  be 
encouraged,  but  woe  to  the  man  or  men  whose  arro- 
gance assumes  monopoly  of  that  potency  generated 
by  the  sun,  stored  in  the  clouds  and  directed  by  the 
laws  of  gravity.  There  are  other  waters  to  be  har- 
nessed, perchance  other  water  power  sites  to  be  lo- 
cated along  the  Mississippi.  Let  them  be  developed  in 
the  interest  of  a  civilization  which  is  exhausting  its 
mines,  running  short  on  forests,  and  beginning  to  see 
an  end  to  its  petroleum  flows. 


Sunday,  August  24th,  was  a  red  letter  day  at  the 
"Lincoln  Centre  Farm  Camp"  on  the  shores  of  Clear 
Lake,  Rock  County,  Wisconsin.  It  was  an  impromptu 
affair,  planned  by  the  neighbors  to  bid  welcome  to  the 
urban  friends  who  have  secured  possession,  on  behalf 
of  the  city  boys  and  girls,  of  one  shore  of  this  little 
bowl  full  of  clean  water, — about  a  hundred  acres  in 
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extent.  Early  in  the  day,  the  wagons,  carriages  and 
automobiles  began  to  arrive.  By  half  past  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  green  banks  were  alive  with,  kindly 
hearted  men  and  women,  many  of  them  in  the  grey  of 
life,  who  came  to  greet  the  whilom  pastor  of  All  Souls 
Church  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  who  some  forty  years  ago 
championed  causes  unpopular  in  nearly  every  school- 
house  and  village  hall  in  the  county.  The  pastors  of 
the  Congregational  Churches  at  Milton  and  Edgerton 
spoke  words  of  cordial  welcome  and  hearty  fellowship. 
The  last  group  of  thirty  girls  to  enjoy  the  summer 
camp  made  their  contribution  in  song, — the  old  songs 
that  warm  the  heart, — concluding  their  program  with 
"Nearer  My  God  to  Thee"  and  "America,"  and  then 
the  Editor  of  Unity  made  the  address,  which  mingled 
old  by-gones  with  new  plans,  consecrated  present  pur- 
poses with  cheerful  memories.    It  was  a  case  of 

"I'ake  O  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee, 

Take,  I  give  it  willingly, 

For  invisible  to  thee 

Travelers  twain  have  crossed  with  me." 
All  agree  that  this  year's  Camp,  two  months  long, 
which  has  entertained  four  successive  relays  of  boys 
and  girls,  of  two  weeks  each, — first  the  boys  and  then 
the  girls, — has  been  the  most  successful  of  the  three 
encampments.  And  now  that  Lincoln  Centre  has  come 
into  possession  of  this  pretty  lakeside  and  the  strip  of 
land  bordering  it,  permanent  improvements  are  con- 
templated and  the  co-operation  of  the  honest,  high 
minded  residents  of  the  country  side,  with  the  pressed 
and  distracted  and  hurried  people  of  crowded  Chicago 
is  assured.  The  work  done  with  the  All  Souls  Church 
of  Janesville,  the  pastorate  of  which  was  abandoned 
by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  in  the  interest  of  the  work  to 
be  done  with  the  new  All  Souls  Church  of  Chicago,  is 
somehow  to  be  mystically  united  with  the  realization 
of  the  latter,  around  the  child,  its  interests  and  its 
pleasures.  Once  more  it  is  a  case  of  "A  little  child 
shall  lead  them!"  Unity  readers  will  be  interested  in 
watching  the  development  of  this  place  of  escape  for 
the  pale  children  of  the  city  and  their  over-worked 
mothers.  Some  readers  of  Unity  may  be  glad  to  lend 
a  hand  in  this  work.  Anyone  wishing  further  informa- 
tion can  obtain  it  by  writing  to  Unity  Office. 


The  Case  Against  the  Mormans 


The  Gosepl  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  highly  specialized 
monthly  magazine  of  civic  and  social  ethics,  a  journal 
of  applied  Christianity,  ably  edited  by  the  clear- 
headed, warm-hearted,  steady-handed  Josiah  Strong ; 
it  is  determined  to  do  its  part  toward  interpreting 
religion  in  terms  of  this  world  and  founding  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  private,  domestic,  municipal  and 
national  righteousness.  This  monthly  magazine  is  de- 
voted to  "Studies  in  Social  Reform  and  What  to  Do." 
It  offers  collateral  reading  for  a  series  of  Sunday 


.School  lessons.  The  twelve  subjects  for  the  monthly 
issues  of  1913  indicate  the  character  of  these  timely, 
practical  and  eminently  religious  lessons.  They  run 
as  (follows :  Poverty,  Wealth,  Socialism,  Eugenics, 
luithenics.  The  Unfit,  Rural  Communities,  The  Mor- 
mon Menace,  The  Coming  Church  and  Society,  Moral 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  The  Unemployed  and 
Peace.  The  August  number  is  devoted  to  the  "Mor- 
mon Menace." 

In  connection  with  this  number  we  deeiu  the  fol- 
lowing private  correspondence  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  it  editorial  space : 

I. 

The  editor  of  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 

editor  of  Unity  : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Jones : — We  should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  August  numljer  of  Tlie  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
which  takes  up  the  subject  of  "The  Menace  of  Mormonism." 
A  dozen  years  ago  or  so,  when  the  polygamist  Roberts  was 
refused  admission  to  Congress,  we  issued  a  number  of  leaf- 
lets which  proved  very  useful  in  that  campaign,  and  which 
have  been  in  demand  ever  since.  The  August  issue  of  our 
magazine  i)resents  in  the  form  of  one  pamphlet  several  of  the 
same  topics  brought  down  to  date  by  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  considerable  additional  material,  including  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  various  religious  denominations  in 
Utah  and  a  bibliography  on  Mormonism.  We  iiave  reason  to 
think  that  this  number  of  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  will  be 
in  demand  for  years  to  come.  Under  another  cover  we  are 
sending  you  a  review  copy  and  should  very  much  appreciate 
mention  of  it  in  the  editorial  columns  of  Unity. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Josiah  Strong,  President. 

II. 

The  reply  of  the  editor  of  Unity  : 

Dear  Mr.  Strong: — I  am  always  interested  in  whatever 
you  do.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  so  fiercely  interested  in  the 
menace  of  Mormonism  as  you  are.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I 
am  not  sufficiently  informed,  but  I  am,  on  this  subject,  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  stars  will  fight  with  us.  Mormonism 
is  doomed  by  the  indirect  forces  of  civilization,  and  it  prob- 
ably thrives  by  opposition.  But  I  am  interested.  Your  copy 
has  gone  to  the  Chicago  office,  where  it  probably  has  been 
snowed  under  in  the  pile  of  exchanges.  If  not  too  much 
trouble,  will  you  please  send  a  copy  to  the  above  address, 
where  I  am  spending  my  summer  happily. 

With  much  fellowship  and  interest,  I  am 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

III. 

The  reply  of  the  editor  of  The  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom : 

Aly  Dear  Mr.  Jones : — x\bsence  from  my  office  has  delayed 
my  reply  to  your  very  cordial  letter  of  July  31.  A  copy  of 
the  magazine,  however,  was  sent  you  at  your  summer  ad- 
dress, which  I  trust  has  been  received  ere  this.  In  the  large- 
ness of  your  heart,  which  is  big  enough  to  take  in  all  hu- 
manity, you  find  it  difficult  to  think  ill  of  Mormonism.  I,  too, 
love  the  Mormons,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  hate  Mormon- 
ism, which  is  their  worst  enemy.  I  think  the  leaders  are 
generally  crafty  knaves,  but  I  believe  the  people  are  generally 
pitifully  misled. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  stars  will  do  our  fighting  for  us, 
though  they  might  fight  zvith  us ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  Mor- 
monism is  "doomed  by  the  indirect  forces  of  civilization." 
It  was  said  years  ago  that  the  locomotive  would  make  the 
best  missionary  to  the  Mormons,  but  that  anticipation  has 
been  utterly  confounded  by  events.  The  Mormons  themselves 
have  laid  hold  of  the  forces  of  civilization  so  effectively  that 
they  have  grown  immensely  in  numbers,  wealth  and  power. 
They  today  have  their  grip  on  the  Associated  Press  and  their 
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influence  is  felt  in  many  of  the  greatest  banking  institutions 
in  the  country. 

It  was  once  believed  that  Mornionisni  could  flourish  only 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilization.  Now  they  have  churches  in 
the  midst  of  New  York  City  and  other  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation, and  arc  aiming  to  obtain  the  balance  of  power  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  All  they  ask  is  to  be  let  alone,  for  they 
have  discovered  that  the  let-alone  policy  is  most  favorable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  machinations.  It  was  when 
Senator  Edmonds  headed  the  opposition  to  them  and  made 
it  effective  that  they  were  brought  to  their  knees.  They  then 
succeeded  in  fooling  the  United  States  government  so  com- 
pletely that  their  sequestered  church  property  was  restored 
and  Utah  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  which  of  course  gives 
the  hierarchy  a  large  measure  of  freedom. 

I  trust  you  will  read  the  magazine,  which  contams  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  events  against  Mormonism. 
With  kind  regards  and  great  esteem,  I  am 

Yours  faithfully, 

JosiAH  Strong. 

Since  the  above  correspondence  the  Augttst  num- 
ber of  the  little  magazine  has  been  received  and  care- 
fully read.  The  sixteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  phases  of  Mormonism.  Here, 
articles  on  the  study  are  divided  into :  "An  Outline 
of  Mormon  History,"  "JNIormon  Authorities  on  Mor- 
mon Faith  and  Practice,"  "The  Present  Place  of  Po- 
lygaminy  in  the  ^^lormon  Church,"  "Mormonism  as 
a  Political  Power  and  Peril,"  "The  INIormon  Mission- 
ary and  His  Methods,"  "Four  Facts  and  One  Ques- 
tion," and  a  valuable  bibliography  attached. 

The  standpoint  from  which  the  editor  of  Unity 
studies  these  pages  is  indicated  above.  We  are  loath 
to  believe  that  such  a  reversion  in  morals  can  really 
carry  with  it  a  national  peril.  But  in  view  of  the  facts 
presented  certain  conclusions  are  forced  upon  us  and 
demand  serious  consideration,  forceful  resentment 
and  sleepless  Angilance. 

1.  Mormonism  carries  with  it  the  ever  growing 
danger  of  superstition.  Emerson  said :  "Beware  of 
a  man  who  says :  T  am  about  to  make  a  revelation.'  " 
Emerson's  epigram  can  be  given  a  universal  interpre- 
tation ;  beware  of  man-made  revelations.  Every  con- 
ceit of  "special  inspiration,"  of  "divine  incarnation,'' 
of  a  "holy  cult"  is  fraught  with  danger.  Any  theory 
of  God  based  tipon  historical  inspiration,  a  man-made 
revelation,  an  exclusive  Messiahship,  is  fraught  with 
menace  to  rational  religion  and  to  wholesome  democ- 
racy, whether  this  claim  be  set  forth  by  the  followers 
of  Moses,  Mohammed,  Joseph  Smith,  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  Paul,  or  Jesus  himself.  All  these  claims  for  a 
peculiar  and  adequate  and  excluding  revelator  are 
fraught  with  danger  because  they  interfere  with  the 
free  play  of  mind,  are  opposed  to  growing  intelli- 
gence and  widening  thought. 

2.  Any  theory  of  religion  that  asserts  the  inferi- 
ority of  woman  or  her  spiritual  dependence  upon  man, 
is  a  blow  to  progress,  a  menace  to  chastity. 

3.  Any  theory  of  religion  or  religious  leadership 
that  calls  attention  to  sex  and  emphasizes  the  affec- 
tions and  differences  resting  thereon,  is  fraught  with 


great  danger.  Ethics  and  religion  must  find  a  sub- 
sexual  ])asis  before  they  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  sci- 
ence and  morality.  Profoimd  as  are  the  differences 
of  sex  there  are  jjrofounder  dc])ths  anr!  sublimer 
heights  where  sex  disap]:)ears  and  there  are  no  more 
men  and  women,  but  souls,  confronting  each  their 
divine  rights,  the  realities  of  life  and  tlie  profundities 
of  eternity. 

4.  Anything  that  seems  to  find  sanction  in  philoso- 
phy, religion,  or  experience  for  a  practice  or  theory 
inimical  to  the  monogamic  relations,  is  immoral  and 
fraught  with  a  menace  to  the  home  and  the  state. 
Nature,  long  before  it  reaches  the  human  life,  has 
fixed  the  monogamic  standard,  the  end  and  aim  of 
org'anic  life.  The  higher  birds  and  quadrupeds  have 
already  reached  that  stage,  and  the  man  or  woman, 
the  individual  or  sect,  that  undertakes  to  set  aside 
this  revelation  reverts  to  sub-human  standards.  All  im- 
moralities are  a  menace  to  the  state,  and  no  g'lamor 
of  piety  or  parade  of  philosophy  can  make  polygamy, 
confessed  or  otherwise,  other  than  a  reversion  to  bar- 
baric life. 

5.  That  Mormonism  is  based  on  a  superstition,  that 
according  to  its  adopted  creeds  and  the  public  utter- 
ances of  its  interpreters  it  carries  with  it  still  a  large 
amount  of  this  superstition  and  is  yet  poisoned 
through  and  through  with  polygamous  scandals,  and 
that  at  the  present  time  these  inquities  make  com- 
mon cause  in  the  devotions  of  a  people  who  make 
primal,  fidelity  to  the  church  rather  than  loyalty  to 
the  state,  is  made  manifest  in  the  pages  of  this  little 
monthly. 

We  believe  in  free  speech,  free  thought  and  free 
practice,  when  the  practice  is  along  the  lines  of  es- 
tablished morals,  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
experience  and  noblest  tendencies  of  the  race,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  freedom  means  license,  and  the 
licentious  are  all  the  greater  menace  when  they  mask 
behind  the  sanctimonious  pretensions  of  priests,  or  the 
superficial  arguments  of  a  religious  philosophy.  The 
sexual  instincts  are  too  heavily  weighted  with  brutal 
impulses  to  be  trtisted  unchecked  and  uiidirected  by 
the  higher  sanctions  established  through  the  bitter 
experiences  of  the  ages,  and  the  long  climb  towards 
purity  in  all  departments  of  life  and  in  all  ages  of 
history. 

Mormonism  is  a  menace  only  while  it  is  masked. 
Publicity,  exposure,  scientific  investigation  of  the 
facts,  and  the  dethronement  of  the  corrupt  politics  that 
champion  it,  are  the  remedies. 

Mormonism  belongs  to  a  cruder  age.  It  is  com- 
mitted to  gross  conceptions  of  deity,  and  unwhole- 
some and  obsolete  or  absolescent  theories  of  the  family. 
We  cannot  deny  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  little 
pamphlet  and  we  appeal  to  our  readers  to  read  it  before 
closing  the  question. 
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Causes  of  Domestic  Unhappiness 


Perhaps  no  function  of  our  municipal  machinery  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  Court  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions, and  certainly  there  is  no  larger  opportunity  for 
the  vital  service  to  the  community  of  conserving  the 
home,  than  that  offered  in  such,  a  court,  presided  over 
by  a  good  and  wise  judge.  Judge  William  N.  Gem- 
mill,  in  an  article  written  for  the  Woman's  Number  of 
the  Chicago  Examiner,  August  11,  has  detailed  many 
facts  of  deep  interest  and  significance  to  thoughtful 
minds.  lie  evidently  wrote  out  of  a  large  experience 
and  profound  sympathy.  We  quote,  in  part,  from  his 
pen : 

The  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  is  purely  a  woman's 
court,  for  almost  every  case  in  it  is  one  in  which  a  woman 
seeks  some  redress  for  a  grievous  wrong  inflicted  upon  her. 
While  presiding  in  this  court  the  last  year  I  tried  3,699  cases, 
in  over  2,000  of  which  the  wife  alone  or  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  deserted  by  the  husband  and  father. 

It  was  daily  demonstrated  in  this  court  that  when  trouble 
came  to  the  home,  in  whatever  form,  and  absolute  want  men- 
aced the  members  of  the  household,  the  man  was  always  the 
first  to  desert,  leaving  the  wife  to  take  in  washing  or  to  do 
scrubbing  to  save  herself  and  her  children  from  actual  star- 
vation. In  only  one  case  out  of  the  3,699  did  I  find  a  mother 
who  had  actually  abandoned  her  children  in  order  that  she 
might  better  her  situation.    *    *    *  * 

In  practically  all  of  the  2,532  cases  heard  by  me  this 
last  year,  in  which  a  wife  or  child  was  abandoned  by  the 
husband,  one  and  often  both  of  the  contracting  parties  had 
committed  one  or  more  of  the  offenses  named  in  our  stat- 
utes as  sufficient  grounds  for  permanent  divorce.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  we  were  able,  in  a  litle  over  50  per 
cent  of  these  cases,  to  induce  the  warring  parties  to  forget 
their  differences  and  to  re-establish  the  home. 

Judge  Gemmill  is  very  pronounced  in  his  views  as 
to  safeguarding  marriage  by  all  possible  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  union  of  unsuitable  persons,  and  regards  such 
measures  essential  rather  than  those  interfering  with 
divorce.   He  says : 

Some  one  says  that  divorce  destroys  the  sanctity  of  the 
home.  I  have  3ealt  with  over  a  thousand  homes  this  last 
year  where  the  only  thing  left  for  divorce  to  destroy  was 
inhuman  and  unspeakable  cruelty,  and  the  possibility  of  mul- 
tiplying upon  the  earth  the  increasing  army  of  defectives  and 
criminals.  Every  civilized  nation  today  is  throwing  greater 
safeguards  about  marriages  and  broadening  the  grounds  for 
divorce.  *  *  *  *  During  the  last  year  I  tried,  by  means 
of  a  card  index  system,  to  arrive  at  some  of  the  causes  which 
separated  families.  The  results  obtained  are,  of  course,  only 
approximately  correct.    They  are  as  follows : 


Excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  46  per  cent 

Immorality  of  husband   '  12  per  cent 

Immorality  of  wife    2  per  cent 

111  temper  and  abuse  by  husband   8  per  cent 

111  temper  and  abuse  by  wife   3  per  cent 

Venereal  disease  of  husband  12  per  cent 

Interference  of  mothers-in-law    6  per  cent 

Interference  of  fathers-in-law    1  per  cent 

Youth  of  parties    4  per  cent 

Laziness  of  husband    3  per  cent 

Sickness    1  per  cent 


Surely  this  exhibit  of  the  causes  which  operate  to 
destroy  domestic  happiness  and  break  up  the  home  has 
in  it  profound  suggestion  to  the  newly  enfranchised 
citizens  of  Illinois.  It  reveals  the  fact  that  the  two 
cardinal  enemies  to  be  driven  out  of  our  home  and 
social  environment  are  drink  and  immorality,  since 
to  the  former  is  charged  almost  one-half,  and  to  the 
latter  one-quarter,  of  the  misery  which  invades  the 
sacred  precinct  of  home  and  works  its  ruin.  Deserted, 
heartbroken  wives  and  more  than  orphaned  children 
are  the  victims  of  these  two  foul  foes  of  our  civiliza- 
tion.  Sisters !  What  have  we  greater  to  do  with  our 


new  weapon  of  freedom  than  to  slay  these  two  de- 
stroyers of  our  most  cherished  possession?  Let  us  not 
put  many  irons  in  the  fire,  but  keep  two  red  hot  until 
we  have  forced  out  of  our  city  and  our  country  these 
demons  of  cruelty  and  ruin.  w. 


Twelve  Reasons  for  Total  Abstinence 


By  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland. 


I  think  it  is  not  wise  for  anybody  to  drink  any  kind 
of  intoxicant  as  a  beverage.  I  think  so  for  the  follow- 
ing among  other  reasons : 

1.  First,  because  drinking  intoxicants  does  no  one 
any  good.  This  is  a  very  simple  consideration,  but  it 
is  worth  attention.  There  are  many  cases  where  we 
are  all  required  to  make  decisions  between  two  courses 
of  conduct,  both  of  which  have  some  valid  arguments 
in  their  support,  and  we  have  to  balance  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  one  course  over  against  those 
in  favor  of  the  other,  and  then  decide  for  the  more 
weighty  of  the  two.  But  in  this  matter  of  liquor 
drinking  as  a  beverage,  in  no  matter  how  small  quan- 
tities, I  think  almost  nobody  will,  in  sober  earnest, 
claim  that  there  are  any  real  arguments  in  favor  of  it. 
Whether  it  does  any  harm  or  not,  at  least  we  may 
take  it  as  practically  granted  by  everybody,  that  it 
does  not  do  any  good.  Even  the  man  who,  because  he 
has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  likes  it, 
flatters  himself  that  it  does  liim  good, — even  he  will 
confess  to  you  that  he  does  not  think  it  does  his 
neighbor  any  good ;  and  if  you  would  once  take'  away 
his  own  appetite  for  the  liquor,  he  would  just  as 
readily  confess  he  does  not  think  that  it  does  him  any 
good.  So  that  I  think  we  may  proceed  safely  upon 
the  supposition  that  liquor  drinking  as  a  habit,  or  as 
a  social  custom,  does  not  have  any  claim  upon  you 
or  me,  by  reason  of  any  benefit  that  it  can  possibly 
confer  upon  us. 

2.  Liquor  drinking  costs  too  much  money  for  any 
person  to  be  able  to  afford  it.  The  rich  cannot  afiford 
it.  They  could  not  afford  it  even  if  they  knew  they 
would  always  remain  rich,  because  in  this  world  of 
want  and  suffering  there  are  many,  many  better  ways 
of  spending  what  one  has  to  spend.  But,  furthermore, 
the  chances  are  mightily  against  young  men  who 
drink  even  moderately,  always  remaining  rich.  The 
probabilities  are  that  before  they  are  aware  they  will 
he  poor.  There  is  no  such  robber  of  men's  purses, 
there  is  no  such  stealer  away  of  men's  wealth,  as 
liquor.  I  suppose  that  an  army  larger  than  fought 
under  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  or  under  Grant  at 
Richmond,  might  easily  be  gathered  in  any  civilized 
country,  of  men  who  have  been  owners  of  fortunes 
which  have  taken  to  themselves  wings  and  flown 
away,  and  the  cause  has  been  drink, — not  necessarily 
drunkenness,  but  drink. 

But  if  rich  men  cannot  afford  to  form  the  habit  of 
using  liquor,  much  less  can  men  do  so  who  are  not  rich. 
You  who  use  cigars,  do  you  know  how  long  it  takes 
to  smoke  away  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  or  a  horse,  or 
a  house  and  lot?  Two  or  three  cigars  a  day  smoked, 
and  one  given  away  to  a  friend,  each  day  for  a  year, 
and  the  horse  is  gone.  Continue  the  same  for  a  very 
few  years  and  the  house  and  lot  are  gone,  too.  But 
a  habit  of  using  liquor,  even  moderately,  consumes 
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money  faster  still.  A  very  little  light  drinking  and 
treating  of  friends  amounts  before  one  knows  it  to 
a  suit  of  clothes,  a  library,  a  home,  a  farm,  a  sufficient 
amount  to  set  one  up  in  business.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  cases  where  two  young  men  go  into  business 
side  by  side  with  seemingly  equal  talents  and  even 
chances ;  one  succeeds  and  the  other  fails,  and  the 
thing  which  turned  the  tide  was  just  the  little  spent 
for  drinks,- — the  forever  and  ever  recurring  littles 
which  one  threw  away,  but  which  the  other  kept  and 
hence  had  them  as  capital  when  the  time  of  need 
came.  Hence,  I  say,  no  young  man,  be  he  today  poor 
or  rich,  can  afford,  purely  on  pecuniary  consider- 
ations, to  form  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicants.. 

3.  Still  less  can  any  young  man  afford  to  drink 
because  of  the  time  it  costs.  Time  is  money,  but  it  is 
more.  It  is  knowledge,  it  is  experience,  it  is  growth, 
it  is  achievement.  It  is  the  coin  with  which  we  buy 
whatever  is  worth  inost  obtaining  in  life.  Any  habit, 
therefore,  which  persistently  robs  one  of  time  with- 
out leaving  him  an  equivalent,  is  a  bad  habit,  one  he 
cannot  afford  to  have.  But  there  is  almost  no  habit 
into  which  men  fall,  which  more  insidiously,  and  in 
more  unnoticed  ways,  steals  time,  than  the  habit  of 
drinking.  Who  of  us  does  not  know  young  men,  not 
yet  twenty-five,  who  have  spent  enough  in  convivi- 
ality and  things  that  grow  out  of  conviviality,  to  have 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  French,  or  German,  or 
history,  or  literature,  or  music,  or  chemistry,  or  bot- 
any, or  forestry,  or  mechanical  engineering  or  elec- 
trical engineering?  And  these  young  men  are  only 
light  drinkers,  note.  How  many  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians have  we  all  known  who  have 'lost  time  enough 
through  drinking  habits  to  have  carried  them  from 
mediocrity  to  the  front  rank  in  their  professions ! 
A  single  hour  a  day  saved  from  other  things  and 
rightly  applied  to  study  and  work  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  art,  science  or  industry,  is  enough  to 
give  one  eminence  in  that  department.  But  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  young  man  who  today  forms  the 
habit  of  drinking,  even  very  lightly  and  never  to  ex- 
cess, will  find  it  costing  him  in  the  next  twenty  years 
more  than  an  hour  a  day  of  time,  on  an  average, — 
not  in  the  mere  act  of  drinking,  but  in  the  numerous 
things  to  which  even  light  and  so-called  temperate 
drinking  almost  always  leads.  Can  any  young  man 
afford  it?  What  any  of  us  are  going  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  in  our  lives  will  depend  more  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  work  we  do  than  upon  anything 
else ;  and  the  amount  of  work  we  do  will  be  meas- 
ured pretty  accurately  by  the  amount  of  energy  and 
time  we  give  it.  It  is  not  genius,  or  smartness,  or 
good  luck,  that  brings  men  success,  half  so  much  as 
it  is  down  right  hard,  conscientious,  persevering,  in- 
domitable work.  And  you  and  I  make  a  sad  mistake, 
therefore,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  form  any  habit 
whose  tendency  is  to  steal  away  our  time  and  insidi- 
ously eat  out  the  heart  from  our  lives  of  strong  toil. 

4.  Drinking,  even  light  drinking,  leads  in  the  di- 
rection of  low  friendships  and  questionable  associa- 
tions. It  is  true  that  some  very  intelligent  and  highly 
estimable  people,  some  people  of  good  character  and 
high  moral,  social  and  even  religious  standing,  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
But  I  think  I  do  not  go  too  far  when  I  say  that  these 
are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  And  I  think  a 
majority  of  these  people  themselves  will  tell  you  that 


the  danger  of  gravitating  toward  lower  associations 
and  impure  society  is  much  greater  to  one  who  has 
drinking  habits  than  it  is  to  one  who  never  drinks. 
You  may  be  a  moderate  drinker,  and  still  keep  the 
society  of  the  good  and  the  worthy,  but  the  proba- 
bilities are  against  you.  The  associations  and  friend- 
ships to  which  even  the  most  fashionable  and  so- 
called  refined  drinking  habits  naturally  lead,  are  any- 
thing but  associations  as  are  of  most  value  to  a  man, 
or  as  will  prove  of  service  to  him  in  a  trying  hour. 

I  have  read  a  story  of  a  Frenchman  who  recently 
died  in  extreme  poverty  in  an  obscure  part  of  Paris. 
He  left  nothing  behind  him  in  the  shape  of  property 
but  a  cupboard,  whose  shelves  were  piled  full  of  bot- 
tle corks,  which  he  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  his 
country,  to  be  placed  in  a  museum,  that  other  persons 
might  learn  the  lesson  they  had  taught  him.  He  had 
once  been  wealthy ;  but  his  wealth  had  been  squan- 
dered and  filched  from  him  by  drinking  associates 
and  "friends,"  so-called,  who  deserted  him  when  his 
fortune  was  gone.  The  peculiar  thing  about  these 
corks  was  that  on  each  one  he  had  written  its  his- 
tory. One  of  them  bore  this  inscription :  "Cham- 
pagne cork ;  bottle  emptied  12th  of  May,  18 — ,  with 
M.  B.,  who  wished  to  interest  me  in  a  business  by 
which  I  was  to  make  ten  million.  This  affair  cost  me 
fifty  thousand  francs.  M.  B.  escaped  to  Belgium.  A 
caution  to  amateurs !"  On  another  cork  appears  this 
note :  "Cork  of  Cypress  wine,  of  a  bottle  emptied  on 
the  4th  of  December,  18 — ,  with  a  dozen  fast  friends. 
Of  these  I  have  not  found  a  single  one  to  help  me 
in  the  day  of  my  ruin.  The  names  of  the  twelve  are 
annexed  below." 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  cork  museum  of  that 
kind  would  be  very  valuable  in  other  places  besides 
Paris.  The  truth  is,  the  friends  one  makes  by  drink- 
ing, as  a  rule,  and  the  associations  he  is  most  likely 
to  fall  into,  over  the  wine  glass,  are  not  what  one 
wants  to  help  him  in  trouble,  or  to  influence  him  in 
the  direction  of  what  is  good  and  noble  in  life;  they 
are  very  likely  to  be  exactly  such  as  will  fail  him  in 
the  time  of  need,  and  as  will  steadily  drag  him  down 
toward  idleness,  fast  ways,  spendthrift  habits,  inat- 
tention to  business,  and  a  dissolute  life. 

5.  Young  men,  if  they  have  mothers  and  sisters, 
and  especially  if  they  expect  ever  to  have  wives, 
should  refuse,  for  their  sake,  to  form  the  habit  of 
drinking  liquor.  Friends,  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  are 
treasures  from  God,  more  preciovis  than  you  or  I  can 
ever  tell.  They  are  worth  making  some  sacrifice  for. 
That  young  man  ought  to  hide  his  face  in  shame 
who  is  not  willing  to  refrain  from  the  little  tempo- 
rary pleasure  which  his  beer  and  his  drinking  asso- 
ciations can  give  him,  for  the  sake  of  saving  those 
who  dearly  love  him  from  pain.  Very  likely  he  does 
not  realize  what  anxiety  the  thought  that  he  some- 
times drinks  gives  to  these  loved  ones.  But  is  he  guilt- 
less if  he  does  not  stop  and  think,  and  thus  make 
himself  realize  it?  Let  him  put  himself  in  imagina- 
tion in  his  mother's  place,  as  she  learns  for  the  first 
time  that  the  boy  whom  she  loves  more  than  her  own 
life,  and  whom  she  fondly  dreamed  was  safe  against 
the  allurements  of  the  intoxicating  glass,  not  only  is 
not  safe  from  these  allurements,  but  has  actually 
formed  the  habit  of  occasional  drinking  with  com- 
panions. Can  he  imagine  a  dagger  of  steel  driven 
through  his  mother's  heart?  Let  him  know  that  the 
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shock  would  scarcely  be  greater  than  that  occasioned 
by  the  discovery  of  her  boy's  peril.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  worst  suffering  occasioned  by  a  great 
war  is  the  mental  anguish  of  the  wives  and  mothers 
at  home — the  awful  agony  of  suspense  and  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  husband  or  son  fall.  That  same  kind  of 
agony,  apprehension  and  suspense  is  being  endured 
today  by  tens  of  thousands  of  wives  and  mothers  and 
sisters  and  prospective  brides,  because  of  loved  ones 
who  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking  strong  drink 
Young  men  may  say  that  is  a  feeling  of  foolish  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  their  sisters  and  mothers.  No, 
young  man,  it  is  not.  You  .say  you  are  in  no  danger. 
You  do  not  know  that,  and  they  do  not  know  it.  And 
even  if  you  arc  willing  to  run  the  risk,  have  you  any 
right  to  make  them,  with  their  more  sensitive  feel- 
ing, undergo  the  slow  torture  of  running  the  risk, 
too?  There  is  hardly  anything  else  with,  reference  to 
which  you  would  consent  to  give  those  who  love  you 
and  whom  you  love,  protracted  apprehension  and  sor- 
row, if  it  were  in  your  power  to  avoid  it.  Why  this? 
Should  not  every  young  man  say  to  himself,  "For  my 
mother's  sake ;  for  my  sister's  sake ;  for  the  sake  of 
her  who  may  some  time  become  my  wife,  even  if  not 
for  my  own.  No!  I  should  be  less  than  a  man,  I 
should  despise  myself,  if  I  were  not  willing  to  give 
up  a  little  mere  self-indulgence,  to  save  them  years 
of  anxiety  and  pain." 

6.  There  are  those,  also,  besides  parents  and  wives 
and  sisters,  and  those  linked  to  us  by  ties  of  blood 
relr.tionship,  for  whose  sake  we  may  well  hesitate. 
In  this  world  "no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself."  No  man  can  stand  or  fall  but  many 
others  are  affected  by  it.  The  very  sight  of  man  is 
a  source  of  eitlicr  strength  or  weakness  to  those  who 
see  him.  By  the  very  thoughts  that  others  have  of  us 
we  unconsciously  either  bless  or  curse  them.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  power  that  any  of  us  exerts  in  society 
is  that  silent,  impalpable  influence  which  goes  out  from 
us  without  our  thinking  or  knowing  anything  about 
it,  by  day  and  by  night,  when  we  wake  and  when 
we  sleep,  when  we  are  present  and  when  we  are 
absent.  Supi)ose  you  form  the  habit  of  drinking,  oc- 
casional drinking,  will  the  influence  of  that  stop  with 
yourself?  Perhaps  you  are  able  to  control  your  appe- 
tite. Perhaps  you  will  go  through  life  drinking  only 
moderately,  never  once  proceeding  to  the  length  of 
drunkenness.  But  are  you  sure  that  others  w-ho  may 
be  influenced  by  you  can  control  their  appetites  as 
well,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  go  through  life 
drinking  only  moderately?  Are  you  sure  that  none 
will  fall,  and  partly  at  least  as  the  result  of  your 
example  and  influence?  This  is  a  serious  considera- 
tion. It  will  be  a  poor  tale  to  tell  in  a  final  day,  that 
we  ha  VC  S3.V  ed  ourselves,  if  we  have  been  instru- 
m^cntal,  in  any  degree,  in  ruining  some  of  our  broth- 
ers. We  must  have  no  such  tale  to  tell.  W'q  must 
plan  our  lives  in  a  larger  and  nobler  fashion  than  that 
of  caring  for  ourselves  alone.  We  must  care  for  our 
brothers ;  we  must  care  for  everybody  to  whom  we 
can  do  good.  We  must  not  be  content  with  any  life 
that  is  not  the  broadest  possible  in  its  sympathies, 
and  the  most  full  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  it 
of  blessing  'and  help  to  others.  God  help  you  and  me, 
young  man.  to  plan  our  lives  in  no  fashion  less  un- 
selfish or  less  noble  than  this!  And  if  we  do  thus 
plan  our  lives,  I  am  sure  we  shall  none  of  us  have 


anything  to  do  with  strong  drink  except  to  cast  it 
away  from  us  forever. 

7.  Men,  IjuI  especially  young  men,  ought  to  let 
liquor  alone  for  business  reasons.  It  hurts  a  young 
man's  business  or  professional  prospects  to  have  it 
known  that  he  drinks,  no  matter  how  little.  If  a  place 
is  o])en  for  a  salesman  in  a  mercantile  house,  or  for 
a  teller  in  a  bank,  or  for  a  conductor  on  a  street  rail- 
way, or  for  a  junior  partner  in  a  business  firm,  or 
anywhere  else,  and  if  the  choice  lies  between  two 
yovmg  men  one  of  whom  sometimes  drinks  and'  the 
other  of  whom  never  drinks,  other  tilings  being  equal, 
the  one  who  never  drinks  will  be  almost  certain  to 
get  the  place.  If  a  lawyer  or  ])hysician  of  standing 
wants  to  associate  a  young  man  with  him  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  two  are  in  his  mind  to  choose  from,  one 
of  whom  is  a  total  abstainer  and  the  other  of  whom 
sometimes  indulges  with  his  friends,  the  chances  are 
that  the  total  abstinence  man  will  be  chosen.  Even  if 
the  lawyer  or  physician  is  himself  addicted  to  the 
u.se  of  liquor,  he  will  generally  very  much  prefer  an 
associate  who  is  not — so  well  does  he  understand  that 
in  any  kind  of  business  or  profession  it  is  a  great 
deal  safer  "to  tie  to"  a  man  who  never  takes  liquor. 
\  youp.g  man  who  takes  an  occasional  glass  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  good  lawyer  or  physician ;  but  as  com- 
pared with  the  young  man  who  "touches  not,  tastes 
not,  handles  not,"  the  probabilities  are  against  him. 
There  is  a  hazard  in  associating  with  such  a  man  in 
l)usine?s  which  a  shrewd  old  head  will  generally  pre- 
fer to  avoid.  It  is  an  honorable  ambition  in  a  young 
man  to  desire  to  form  a  good  business  or  professional 
connection  and  to  attain  success  and  eminence.  Mow 
sad  that  he  should  prove  his  own  worst  enemy,  and 
by  a  foolish  habit  prevent  himself  from  attaining  to 
what  otherwise  he  might  easily  reach ! 

S.  Liquor  drinking  is  injurious  to  physical  health. 
To  one  who  has  not  had  his  attention  called  to  the 
subject,  the  facts  and  figures  are  startling.  The  sta- 
tistics of  one  of  the  large  insurance  companies  of 
London  are  said  to  jjrove  that  if  one  hundred  thou- 
sand drinking  men  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  years 
of  age  be  comj^ared  with  the  same  number  of  men 
who  do  not  drink,  thirty-two  of  the  former  will  die 
as  often  as  ten  of  the  latter.  Out  of  one  hundred 
thousand  of  each  class,  16,900  of  the  intem])erate  will 
be  dead  before  the  age  of  fifty,  and  only  4,200  of  the 
temperate.  Thus  the  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  the 
temperate  to  the  intemperate  is  seen  to  be  that  of 
about  10  to  32.  On  hot  summers  many  persons,  work- 
men and  others,  die  from  sunstroke.  Medical  authori- 
ties tell  us  that  those  among  whom  fatalities  of  this 
kind  occur  most  numerously  are  generally  drinkers. 
When  habitual  drinkers  fall  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  resuscitate  them.  There  was  a  time  when  the  worst 
patients  in  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  of  London  were 
the  city  draymen.  Though  they  were  apparently  mod- 
els of  health,  yet  if  one  of  them  received  an  injury 
it  was  almost  ahvays  necessary  to  amputate  in  order 
to  give  him  even  the  most  distant  chance  of  life.  The 
reason  was,  the  drayman  had  the  unlimited  privilege 
of  the  brevvcry  cellar.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  called 
to  a  drayman, — a  powerful  fresh  colored  healthy 
looking  man,  who  had  suffered  an  injury  in  his  finger 
from  a  small  splinter  of  a  stave.  The  wound,  though 
trilling,  suppurated.  The  great  surgeon  opened  the 
abscess  with  his  lancet.    He  found  on  retiring  that 
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he  had  left  his  lancet  behind.  Returning  for  it,  lie 
discovered  the  man  to  be  in  a  dying  condition.  All 
this  agrees  exactly  with  what  army  surgeons  and 
physicians  tell  us  so  often,  namely,  that  the  habitual 
liquor  drinker  among  soldiers — not  necessarily  the 
man  who  gets  drunk  but  the  man  who  habitually  uses 
liquor — has  small  chance  for  life  if  he  is  wounded 
in  any  way  at  all  serious.  A  wound  which  on  a  strictly 
temperate  man  will  give  but  the  slightest  trouble,  on 
a  drinking  man  is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  In  regard  to 
sickness  it  is  the  same.  As  a  rule  the  soldier  who 
keeps  well  when  his  comrades  are  dropping  off  in.to 
the  hospital,  is  the  man  who  has  never  used  strong 
drink.  The  time  was  when  it  was  thought  by  intelli- 
gent men  and  even  physicians  that  the  use  of  liquor 
in  moderate  cjuantities  was  conducive  to  health.  That 
time  has  gone  by.  Now  it  is  known  that  there  is  only 
one  way  of  using  liquor  that  promotes  health,  an.d 
that  is  throwing  it  out  on  the  ground,  or  at  least  keep- 
ing it  from  going  down  people's  throats. 

9.  If  liquor  drinking  is  injurious  to  the  body,  it  is 
no  less  injurious  to  the  mind.  Just  as  there  are  still 
extant  survivals  of  the  false  notion  that  the  body  can 
do  more  work  with  liquor  than  without,  so  there  are 
still  to  be  found  in  society  survivals  of  the  equally 
false  and  mischievous  idea  that  the  mind  can  do  more 
work  with  liquor  than  without.  These  misconceptions 
have  done  immense  harm,  and  every  lover  of  his  kind 
should  do  what  he  can  to  Sispel  them  ■  from  men's 
belief. 

10.  The  habitual  use  of  liquor  tends  to  weaken  the 
will  and  dull  the  conscience,  and  hence  by  slow  de- 
grees to  undermine  that  which  is  central  and  peepest 
in  character  and  manhood.  We  all  know  men  who 
before  they  began  the  use  of  liquor  were  persons  of 
strong  and  resolute  purpose,  who  could  will  to  do 
and  do  what  they  willed ;  and  yet  we  have  watched 
the  gradual  decay  of  will  power  in  them  until  they 
have  had  left  scarcely  the  strength  of  purpose  of 
babes.  When  they  began  using  strong  drink  they  each 
declared  confidently:  "I  shall  never  be  a  slave  to  my 
appetite.  I  know  what  is  good  for  me  and  what  is 
not.  If  I  see  that  there  is  any  danger  from  liquor, 
or  if  I  find  that  it  is  doing  me  any  harm,  I  shall  sim- 
ply lay  it  aside.  I  can  drink  moderately  if  I  want  to, 
and  I  can  entirely  leave  it  oft'  if  I  want  to."  And  at 
that  time  all  this  was  true.  But  the  sad  thought  is, 
that  day  is  past,  now,  though  they  want  to  never  so 
much,  they  cannot.  Their  will  power  has  faded  away. 
They  once  held  the  rudder  of  their  lives  in  their  own 
hands  and  steered  where  they  would.  Now  they  drift 
helplessly.  It  is  a  pitiful  picture.  But  it  represents, 
not  something  fanciful,  but  exactly  the  condition  of 
things  which  liquor  drinking  tends  to  produce  in  every 
one  who  indulges  in  it.  The  young  man  who  takes 
his  first  glass  today  may  be  long  in  reaching  that  con- 
dition, he  may  possibly  never  reach  it  at  all ;  but  in 
the  very  act  of  drinking  at  all  he  has  turned  his  face 
in  the  direction  of  that  condition. 

And  now  to  this  weakening  of  the  will,  a  corre- 
sponding blunting  of  the  conscience, — for  liquor 
drinking  tends  to  deaden  the  conscience  well  nigh  as 
much  as  it  tends  to  destroy  the  will — and  surely  you 
have  a  picture  from  which  any  young  man  may  well 
shrink  with  horror. 

11.  Nor  do  the  evil  effects  of  liquor  upon  body, 
mind,  conscience  and  will,  stop  with  the  drinker  him- 


self ;  Init  by  a  law  as  inescapable  as  gravitation  these 
cllccts  tend  to  become  hereditary,  to  flow  on  and  pcr- 
pctuatc  themselves  in  children  and  children's  children 
of  generations  yet  unborn.  This  is  perha])s  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  all  connected  with  this  mat- 
ter. A  man  drinks  moderately,  only  moderately,  all 
hi.s  life.  He  perceives  little  or  no  harm  himself;  but 
his  daughters  are  nervous,  his  sons  e])ilei)tics,  liber- 
tines, or  incurable  drunkards.  Why?  The  fire  was 
lighted  in  his  veins  which  burn  to  a  consuming  flame 
in  theirs.  The  hereditary  tendency  to  intemperance 
and  crime  has  its  pathology  and  unvaried  laws,  like 
scrofula,  consumption  or  any  other  purely  physical 
disease.  These  are  common  and  even  stale  truths  to 
medical  men,  but  do  the  majority  of  parents  under- 
stand them?  And  do  young  men,  who  are  some  day 
io  become  parents,  understand  them? 

12.  A  final  reason  why  young  men  had  better  not 
drink  liquor,  is,  that  it  may  lead  to  drunkenness, — to 
a  drunkard's  life,  a  drunkard's  home  and  a  drunk- 
ard's grave.  They  do  not  know.  For  every  human 
being  who  begins  to  drink  at  all,  be  he  high  or  low, 
learned  or  unlearned,  wealthy  and  respected  or  poor 
and  unknown,  there  constantly  lies  the  possibility, — 
if  r.ot  the  probability  at  least  the  awful  possibility — 
of  a  drunkard's  fate.  In  most  of  the  reasons  men- 
tioned heretofore  I  have  proceeded  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  drinking  being  controlled,  and  the  drinker 
stopping  short  of  becoming  a  sot.  But  we  must  not 
for  a  moment  forget, — no  young  man  who  takes  a 
glass  of  anything  that  intoxicates  should  ever  for  a 
moment  allow  himself  to  forget, — that  he  is  opening 
flood  gates  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  close ;  that 
he  is  unchaining  something  which  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  tiger.  He  may  be  able  to  control  his  appetite  ; 
but  he  may  not.  He  can  have  no  assurance,  and  no 
human  being  can  have  any  assurance  for  him,  that 
he  will  not  fall.  Tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  as 
good  as  he, — as  wise,  as  much  esteemed,  as  well  con- 
nected in  life,  as  carefully  instructed  and  as  much 
prayed  for  at  home,  as  expectant  of  the  future,  as 
confident  of  their  own  strength,  have  gone  down. 
Will  not  he  sooner  or  later  go  down,  too  ?  That  is  the 
awful  cjuestion  that  looks  with  stony  and  unblinking 
eye  into  the  face  of  every  young  man  who  puts  an 
intoxicating  glass  to  his  lips.  I  read  only  a  little  while 
ago  the  following  statement  with  reference  to  a  well- 
known  inebriate  asylum,  whose  location  I  will  not 
give :  "Among  the  applications  for  admission  to  the 
asylmum  have  been  28  judges,  39  clergymen,  226 
physicians,  340  merchants  and  1,300  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  rich  men."  Thus  we  see  that  neither  age,  nor 
intelligence,  nor  wealth,  nor  political  place,  nor  in- 
fluence, nor  high  standing  in  society,  nor  even  eccle- 
siastical position,  nay,  nor  sex,  can  give  any  assurance 
of  safety  to  those  who  begin  tampering  with  appetite 
for  drink. 


The  most  important  of  all  perceptions  is  the  con- 
tinual perception  of  cause  and  effect — in  other  words, 
the  perception  of  the  continuous  development  of  the 
universe :  in  still  other  words,  the  perception  of  the 
course  of  evolution.  When  one  has  thoroughly  got 
imbued  into  one's  head  the  leading  truth  that  nothing 
happens  without  a  cause,  one  grows  not  only  large- 
minded,  but  large-hearted. 

Arnold  Bennett. 
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Unitarianism  and  the  New  Social  Order 


Note. — From  an  address  given  at  the  twenty-second  an- 
nual session  of  the  Hancock  County  Conference,  Winter 
Harbor,  Me.,  July  29,  1913,  by  Rev.  Oscar  B.  Hawes,  German- 
town,  Pa. 


Unitarianism  in  this  country  supposedly  had  its  ori- 
gin in  an  intellectual  protest,  a  proclamation  of  spir- 
itual freedom,  hut  its  real  origin  was  in  the  heart  of 
Christianity  itself.  It  is  the  attempt  to  express  the 
universal  and  eternal  elements  of  Christianity.  Men 
interested  in  philosophy  and  literature,  as  well  as  those 
interested  particularly  in  religion,  are  today  asking  as 
to  what  is  the  practical  outcome  of  Christianity,  as  to 
what  it  is  doing  to  make  real  its  ideal.  Rudolf  Eucken 
says  that  the  essential  characteristics  of  religion  must 
be  the  demand  for  a  new  world ;  and  Kipling,  in  his 
poem  "Tomlinson,"  well  expresses  the  question  put  to 
the  churches,  "By  the  worth  of  the  soul  that  once  we 
had, — give  answer,  What  have  ye  done?" 

Th.e  essence  of  Christianity  is  to  make  all  things 
new.  Jesus'  dream  was  of  a  new  social  order.  The 
Messianic  ideal,  which  came  to  him  as  the  great  in- 
heritance from  his  people,  was  of  a  new  state  charac- 
terized by  univer.sal  justice.  Think  of  the  situation 
Jesus  had  to  face.  The  Roman  civilization  with  its 
soul-destroying  materialism,  its  lust  of  power  and 
wealth,  had  entered  Palestine.  The  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  in  Jerusalein  acquiesced  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment with  its  slavery,  its  class  distinction  and  its 
dominance  of  the  few. 

In  opposition  to  this  state  of  things  Jesus  proclaimed 
a  new  social  order.  He  set  himself  against  any  and 
all  conditions  that  were  injurious  to  human  life.  He 
proclaimed  a  new  ideal  as  the  object  of  men's  effort, 
"Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  Righteous- 
ness." His  gospel  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  the  people, 
— extreme  poverty,  extreme  wealth,  slavery,  tyranny 
of  any  sort,  class  distinction,  the  desire  of  acquisition 
as  a  motive  power  in  life  ;  these  were  harmful.  There- 
fore he  stirred  up  the  people.  That  was  the  charge 
against  him.  Religion  as  he  expressed  it  implied  and 
demanded  a  new  social  order.  In  this  demand  the 
spirit  of  the  Eternal,  the  strength  of  the  Divine,  was 
with  him,  so  that  still  his  message  and  his  personality 
impel  us  on.  We  say,  "We  accept  the  religion  of 
Jesus ;"  that  is  the  essence  of  Unitarianism.  This 
pledges  us  to  a  new  social  order. 

Jesus  believed  in  a  fellowship  that  knew  no  class 
distinction  and  included  even  the  sinners  and  women 
ostracised  by  society.  We  are  pledged  to  a  new  social 
order,  which  shall  be  founded  on  this  sort  of  brother- 
hood. Jesus  looked  upon  the  human  race  as  one  fam- 
ily. Great  fortunes  divided  men  from  their  fellows. 
He  knew  the  dangers  of  great  wealth.  So  we  today 
are  pledged  to  a  more  just  distribution  of  the  wealth 
of  our  country.  We  are  to  oppose  conditions  in  in- 
dustry, in  housing,  in  country  or  city  that  injure  life; 
we  are  to  oppose  all  gain  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of 
others ;  we  are  even  to  oppose  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty that  is  injurious  to  the  common  welfare ;  we  are 
to  oppose  any  system  in  which  girls  or  women  or  men 
are  paid  less  than  a  living  wage  and  are  held  in  an 
industrial  slavery  tending  to  crush  their  spiritual  as 
well  as  their  physical  life. 

We  are  to  do  all  this  if  we  are  to  express  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  if  we  are  to  pretend  that  we  are 


Christians.  This  is  not  to  come  to  SociaUsm.  It  is  to , 
come  to  a  Christianity  which  will,  in  many  respects, 
make  Socialism  unnecessary.  It  will  be,  however,  to 
inaugurate  a  new  social  order  in  which  justice  and 
right  shall  prevail,  in  which  human  rights  shall  be  held 
above  all  property  rights,  in  which  the  way  shall  be 
opened  to  self-respect  and  freedom.  To  accomplish 
this,  ministers  need  not  to  preach  politics,  but  only 
religion.  To  accomplish  this  men  must  be  willing  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  fellowship  with  Jesus  and 
to  lose  th.eir  life  that  they  may  find  it. — The  Christian 
Register. 

One's  Friends 

"Money  can  buy  many  things  good  and  evil,  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  could  not  buy  a  friend,  nor  pay 
you  for  the  loss  of  one."  'I  have  wanted  only  one 
thing  to  make  me  happy,'  Hazlitt  writes,  'but  wanting 
that,  have  wanted  everything.'  And  again :  'My  heart, 
shut  up  in  the  prison-house  of  this  rude  clay,  has  never 
found,  nor  will  it  ever  find,  a  heart  to  speak  to.' 

"We  are  the  weakest  of  spendthrifts  if  we  let  one 
friend  drop  oflf  through  inattention,  or  let  one  push 
away  another;  or  if  we  hold  aloof  from  one  from  petty 
jealousy  or  heedless  slight.  Would  you  throw  away  a 
diamond  because  it  pricked  you?  One  good  friend  is 
not  to  be  weighed  against  the  jewels  of  all  the  earth. 
If  there  is  coolness  or  unkindness  between  us,  let  us 
come  face  to  face  and  have  it  out.  Quick,  before  love 
grows  cold !  Life  is  too  short  to  quarrel  in,  or  to  carry 
black  thoughts  of  friends.  If  I  were  wrong,  I  am 
sorry ;  if  you,  I  am  sorrier  yet,  for  should  I  not  grieve 
for  my  friend's  misfortune?  And  the  mending  of  your 
fault  does  not  lie  with  me.  But  the  forgiving  it  does, 
and  that  is  the  happier  office.  Give  me  your  hand  and 
call  it  even.  There !  it  is  gone,  and  I  thank  a  kind 
heaven  I  keep  my  friend  still !  ...  It  is  easy  to 
lose  a  friend,  but  a  new  one  will  not  come  for  calling, 
nor  make  up  for  the  old  one  when  he  comes." 

The  Epoch.  Robert  South. 


A  ROMAN  DOLL  (IN  A  MUSEUM). 


How  an  image  of  paint  and  wood 

Leaped  to  her  life  with  a  love's  control, 

Struck  the  chords  of  her  motherhood, 

Passionate  little  mother-soul ! 

Fair  to  her  sight  were  the  stolid  eyes. 

Dear  to  her  toil  the  robes  empearled. 

She  crooned  it  the  ancient  lullabies, 

She  gathered  it  close  from  the  outer  world. 

They  watched  together,  as  Nero's  pyres 

Fed  the  haze  of  a  hundred  fires. 

Me  in  her  fresh  young  arms  she  bore. 
See,  I  am  small, 
Only  a  doll, 

But  I  keep  her  kiss  forevermore. 

Long  and  lonely  the  joy  has  lain. 
One  by  one  into  time's  abyss 
Years  have  dropped  as  the  drops  of  rain. 
Yet  the  cycles  have  left  us  this ! 

0  red-lipped  mother,  O  mother  sweet. 
Today  a  sister  has  heard  you  call, 
Your  heart  is  beating  in  her  heart-beat. 

1  saw  her  weep  o'er  the  crumbling  doll. 

She  knew,  she  knew !  You  had  lived  and  smiled ! 
You  had  loved  your  dream,  little  Roman  child ! 

Me  in  her  fresh  young  arms  she  bore. 

See,  I  am  small. 
Only  a  doll. 

But  I  keep  her  kiss  forevermore. 
The  Poetry  Magazine.  — Agnes  Lee. 
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Helps  to  High  Living 


Sun. — These  three  things  are  the  essentials  in  the  happiness 
of  human  life, — something  to  do,  to  love  and  to  hope 
for. 

MoN. — No  man  has  any  right  to  do  just  about  as  well  as  he 

can  and  be  contented  with  that. 
TuES. — It  is  just  simple  faithfulness  which  is  heroism  when 

the  occasion  comes. 
Wed. — Then,  by  as  much  as  you  are  a  man,  you  must  work 

for  the  deliverance  of  whatever  can  suffer. 
Thurs. — We  help  by  what  we  are. 

Fri. — Every  day  is  harvest,  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned. 
Sat. — My  sunset  is  always  the  sunrise  of  somebody  else. 

— Minot  J.  Savage. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The'Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

A  YEARS  WORK 
In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  Given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Glasses  in  Religion 

19  12  —  1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 
XXVI. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DAYS. 
I  AND  II  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Text  :  Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
Tremble  before  him,  all  the  earth.  I  Chron.  xvi  :29-30. 

Another  lesson  in  Bible  construction.  The  fifteen 
historical  books  in  the  Old  Testament  are  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua, 
Judges,  I  and  II  Samuel,  I  and  II  Kings,  I  and  II 
Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Really,  instead  of 
fifteen,  there  are  only  three  narratives.  This  is  more 
clearly  recognized  in  the  Jewish  canon  than  in  the 
English.  In  this  lesson  we  have  the  third  and  last 
historical  unit  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  full  of  gen- 
ealogical tables,  long  and  tiresome  lists  of  names,  and 
covers  about  the  same  ground  as  the  "Book  of  the 
Kingdoms,"  but  it  was  written  from  a  different  stand- 
point and  for  a  different  purpose,  though  written  es- 
sentially at  the  same  time.  It  was  put  into  its  present 
shape  about  400  or  440  B.  C.  It  is  another  attempt 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  Hebrews  during  and  after  the 
exile.  It  was  turned  over  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
regime  established  under  the  leadership,  first  of  Ze- 
rubbabel  and  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  years  later, 
of  Ezra,  the  story  being  brought  down  to  the  time  of 
Nehemiah. 

Chronicles  is  the  favorite  ground  of  the  cynic  and 
the  iconoclast.  The  destructive  critic  can  reduce  it  not 
only  to  an  absurdity  but  to  a  monstrosity.  But  we  may 
catch  from  it  some  accent  of  the  centuries,  some  wit- 
ness of  the  generations,  some  wisdom  of  the  seers  of 
modern  as  well  as  ancient  times,  which  makes  it  a 
valuable  work.  It  compels  respectful  study  from  the 
most  conservative  of  scientists. 

The  name  Chronicles  was  given  it  perhaps  by  Saint 
Jerome,  who  made  the  first  Latin  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  known  to  us  as  tiie  Vulgate.  The 
Jewish  name  for  the  group  we  are  considering  is  the 
"Book  of  Days."  Even  those  scholars  who  separate 
Chronicles  from  the  other  two  books,  speak  of  the 
last  two  as  Ezra-Nehemiah. 

The  captivity  was  a  period  of  leisure  for  the  stu- 


dent, hence  of  great  literary  activity,  compilation  and 
development.  In  Babylon  under  the  leadership  and  in- 
spiration of  Ezekiel  the  priestly  side  of  the  Jewish 
religion  was  developed.  There  the  ritual  began  to 
grow.  There  the  routine  of  the  Temple  service,  the 
ceremonies,  the  festival  days,  particularly  the  Sab- 
bath, were  emphasized.  Nehemiah,  a  layman,  was  a 
member  of  the  royal  household  and  cupbearer  to  the 
King  (probably  Artaxerxes).  He  became  depressed 
by  the  news  that  came  to  him  of  the  life  of  the  Jews 
in  Jerusalem.  He  was  so  troubled  over  his  people 
that  finally  the  king  allowed  him  to  return.  He  found 
things  in  a  frayed  out  and  ragged  condition  spirit- 
ually and  politically.  He  found  the  heathen  Tobiah 
occupying  the  Temple  which  had  been  built  under  the 
inspiration  of  Jereiuiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Oba- 
diah.  He  "cleansed  the  chambers"  and  succeeded  in 
bettering  conditions. 

Nehemiah  probably  brought  from  Babylon  essen- 
tially what  is  in  this  writing.  In  Babylon  under  priestly 
discipline  it  came  to  be  formulated  in  priestly  terms, 
the  "terms  of  the  church."  We  may  say  that  this  is 
ecclesiastical  history.  Millman,  in  writing  his  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Christianity,  does  not  take  into 
sufficient  account  the  fact  that  real  history  must  con- 
sider the  forces  both  of  church  and  state. 

In  the  book  of  Kings  David  is  shown  as  a  very 
human  and  not  always  a  good  man.  Still  he  is  made  a 
hero-king.  But  by  the  time  Chronicles  takes  shape 
he  is  the  great  prophet-poet-king.  He  is  the  ideal 
"King  Arthur"  of  his  time.  There  is  no  Bathsheba 
story  in  this  book.  David  was  the  founder  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  the  Temple  hymns,  though  he  may  never 
have  heard  one  of  the  psalms  now  found  in  the  Bible. 

Kings,  is  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  State.  Chronicles,  is  concerned  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  story  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  But  it  is  as  dry  as  dust  tmless 
you  can  read  between  the  lines  and  appreciate  the 
standpoint. 

The  story  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  in  modern  phrase,  is 
the  story  of  real  patriots,  real  statesmen  in  their  way. 
They  did  their  best  to  restore  the  Jewish  people  to 
their  rights  in  the  land  from  which  they  had  been 
driven,  or  in  which  they  had  been  debauched  by  the 
great  military  powers  of  the  countries  about  them. 
Through  these  writers  have  come  the  things  that  we 
now  consider  most  distinctly  Jewish.. 

In  our  study  of  the  prophets  at  the  time  of  the 
Return  we  found  prevailing  a  hopeless  confusion  of 
race  lines.  The  great  number  of  mixed  marriages 
had  broken  down  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  raised  a  question  which  entered  into  the 
problems  of  statesmanship  confronting  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah during  this  reconstruction  period.  Here  we 
find  a  list  of  the  names  of  priests  who  had  taken  Gen- 
tile wives.  The  names  are  given  of  those  who,  being 
brought  into  court,  promised  to  put  away  their  for- 
eign wives,  also  the  names  of  those  who,  refusing  to 
do  so,  were  denounced  and  excommunicated  by  those 
in  authority.  For  instance,  in  Nehemiah  we  have  the 
story  of  Manasseh,  a  priest  who  would  not  go  back 
on  his  vows  to  his  Gentile  wife,  whereupon  Nehemiah 
drove  him  away.  Josephus  takes  that  Manasseh  and 
makes  of  him  the  hero-founder  of  the  Samaritans. 

The  Samaritans  still  exist,  taking  the  Torah — The 
Book  of  the  Law — as  their  sacred  book  and  ignoring 
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the  rest,  ])robahly  because  tliose  who  held  to  their  re- 
ligion were  out  of  caste  with  tlie  orthodox  Jews  who 
returned  from  Babylon,  for  they  had  not  held  their 
blood  pure  but  had  become  contaminated  by  forei.^n 
unions.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  the  Jews  so  hated  the 
Samaritans  that  it  was  considered  very  bad  morals 
and  bad  religion,  even  to  hold  converse  with  them. 

In  the  closing  chapters  we  note  three  things  accom- 
plished by  Nehemiah.  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn was  an  unwalled  city, — now  the  foundation  of  the 
wall  is  laid.  Chapter  XTII  contains  the  account  of 
the  purification  of  the  Temple  and  the  re-enforcing  of 
Sabbath  observance. 

Ih  this  continuous  narrative  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  we  have  the  side  of  Judaism  which  is  so 
hard  for  us  to  understand  and  appreciate.  It  is  the 
ritual,  the  routine,  the  church  side,  the  discipline  that 
comes  through  tuition  and  not  intuition,  through  habit 
and  more  habit.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the  Kzekiel 
lesson.  Mere  are  the  great  institutions,  the  Syna- 
gogue, the  Rabl)i,  the  Kosher  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Sabl)ath,  as  observed  by  the  Jewish  people  of 
today. 

These  three  divisions  of  the  historical  .Scri])tures 
of  the  Old  Testament  might  be  studied  under  the 
head  of  the  Law,  the  Prophet  and  the  Priest,  and 
through,  all  of  them  is  woven  the  Prisetly  Code. 

QUESTIONS    ON    THE  LES.SON. 

1.  Into  wliat  three  narratives  may  the  historical  book.s 
of  the  Old  Testament  be  divided? 

2.  How  does  this  tliird  unit  compare  with  Saiiuiel  and 
Kings? 

3.  How  did  the  various  names  of  Chronicles  come  to  be? 

4.  Why  was  the  captivity  of  great  ultimate  benefit  to 
the  Jewish  people? 

5.  Give  the  difference  in  delineation  of  the  character  of 
David  as  given  in  Kings  and  Chronicles. 

6.  What  is  the  main  contention  of  the  Book  of  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  ? 

7.  What  did  Nehemiah  accomplish  ? 

8.  What  is  the  great  lesson  for  us? 


The  Stuby  Table 


A  Couple  of  Books 


From  HoiigJitoii  &  Mifflin  I  get  Dr.  Woods  Hutch- 
inson's latest  book,  entitled  "Common  Diseases."  Dr. 
H.  has  a  wonderful  way  of  getting  into  your  ever\- 
day  life,  with  a  deal  of  practical  common  sense.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  book  in  the  English  language  more 
full  of  what  every  man  and  woman  and  child  needs 
to  know  than  this  one  I  am  reading.  It  begins  with 
"The  Passing  of  Pills  and  Powders."  The  tone  of  this 
chapter  is  in  the  words  "Take  away  opium  and  alco- 
hol and  the  backbone  of  the  patent  medicine  business 
would  be  broken  inside  of  forty-eight  hours."  He 
shows  that  patent  medicines  are  always  a  humbug 
that  undertake  to  make  you  feel  better  for  awhile, 
with  consequences  that  come  after.  There  is  a  chap- 
ter on  "Catarrh"  that  is  absolutely  beyond  value  to 
the  American  people  (a  catarrhal  set  everywhere). 
Another  chapter  on  the  "Liver"  ought  to  be  issued 
in  a  pamphlet  and  given  away  as  a  free  bulletin.  I 
wish  I  could  have  read  the  chapter  on  "Dyspepsia" 
eighty  years  ago,  or  just  before  eating  my  first  meal. 
A  Chapter  on  "Heart  Disease,"  if  read  by  everybody, 


would  upset  the  doctors'  finalities  about  half  of  us, — 
that  is,  "died  of  heart  disease."  There  is  a  deal  of 
fun  in  the  chapter  on  "Insomnia."  I  get  as  many  good 
laughs  out  of  this  book  as  I  do  instruction ;  and  when 
I  come  to  his  chapter  on  "The  Prevention  of  Old 
Age,"  I  snaj)  my  finger  in  his  face  and  tell  him  he 
doesn't  know  anything  about  it.  He  thinks  you  will 
get  old,  as  old  as  you  wish  to  get,  if  you  have  the 
good  fortune  to  avoid  tonsillitis,  influenza,  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever,  infections  of  all  sorts,  Brights  disease, 
heart  disease,  paralysis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  a 
few  more  similar  maladies — all  of  these,  ])ut  together, 
are  as  nothing  to  grippe. 

From  the  Macmillau  Company  I  get  a  most  admira- 
ble book  on  "Roman  Farm  Management,"  by  "A  Vir- 
ginia Farmer."  This  book  is  treatises  of  Cato  and 
Varro  done  in  English,  with  comparative  modern 
notes.  It  is  always  (lelicious  as  a  matter  of  comfort- 
able home  reading,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  combination 
of  good  literature  and  information.  It  is  like  a  Roman 
classic  and  a  bulletin  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture melted  into  one.  I  can  imagine  that  a  farmer 
would  get  more  good  from  this  l)ook  than  from  a 
dozen  Inilletins.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  failing  to 
enjoy  it.  E.  P.  Powell. 


"The  Supreme  Reality" 

The  above,  published  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  is  a  book  of  essays,  religious  as  well  as 
philosophical,  by  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Calthrop,  L.  H.  D., 
Ijastor  emeritus  of  the  "May  Memorial"  Unitarian 
Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  was  for  forty 
years  the  active  minister.  Dr.  Calthrop  dedicates 
his  book  "To  all  who  have  longed  to  adore  Infinite 
Love  and  Right  and  Truth,  who  have  sought  and  have 
not  found,"  .  .  .  and  most  truly  is  it  a  message  to 
seeking  souls  groping  for  a  real  understanding  of  God 
and  His  universe,  and  their  relationship  to  both.  The 
author  is  logical,  sympathetic,  forceful  and  marvel- 
ously  lucid  in  dealing  with  such  themes  as  "The  Su- 
preme Reality,"  "The  Concealment  of  God,"  "God  In- 
side His  World."  "The  Soul  in  History"  (B.C.  and 
A.  D.),  "Prayer"  and  kindred  topics. 

The  perusal  of  these  essays  leaves  at  least  one  grate- 
ful heart  with  an  assurance  of  faith  that  comes  through 
knowledge,  gained  at  the  feet  of  one  who  has  lived  his 
long  life  in  close  communion  with  the  Infinite, — one 
who  knows !  w. 


Who  Thou  art  I  know  not, 

But  these  things  I  know : 
Thou  hast  set  the  Pleiades 

In  a  silver  row; 
Thou  hast  sent  the  trackless  winds 

Loose  upon  their  way ; 
Thou  hast  reared  a  colored  wall 

'Twixt  the  night  and  day; 
Thou  hast  made  the  flowers  to  blow 

And  the  stars  to  shine, 
Hid  rare  gems  and  richest  ore 

In  ^he  tunneled  mine; 
But,  chief  of  all  thy  wondrous  works, 

Supreme  of  all  Thy  plan, 
Thou  hast  put  an  upward  reach 

In  the  heart  of  man. 

— Harry  H.  Kemp. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  t»  d»  Go»d  is  my  Religion." 


JEWISH  SENTIMENT  AGAINST 
RUSSIA 

That  the  terrible  persecutions  to  which 
the  Jews  are  being  subjected  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Kieff,  Russia,  is  having  a  dete- 
riorating effect  upon  character,  leading 
to  apostasy,  is  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing item  from  The  Jewish  Criterion : 

"As  a  result  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Jewish  students,  eighty  of  them  have 
adopted  Christianity  in  order  to  enter 
the  Kieff  Commercial  Institute.  The 
news  has  created  a  painful  impression 
in  Russia." 

Intense  feeling  over  the  situation  in 
Russia,  and  just  now  in  Kieff  especially, 
is  being  widely  expressed  in  Jewish  pe- 
riodicals and  newspapers.  The  Chicago 
Israelite  states  that  the  London  Jewish 
Chronicle  had  recently  a  scathing  ed- 
itorial regarding  Sir  Philip  Sassoon,  M. 
P.,  for  attending  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Russian  ambassador  in  London.  The 
editorial  says  in  part : 

"If  we  understand  why  the  Russian 
government  so  persistently  flouts  public 
opinion  and  ignores  Jewish  representa- 
tions concerning  its  treatment  of  our 
co-religionists  who  are  subjects  of  the 
Tsar,  we  must  take  note  of  such  an 
item  of  news  as  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  last  Saturday.  There  we  are  in- 
formed that  on  the  previous  evening  the 
Russian  ambassador  and  Countess  Benck- 
endorff  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Russian 
embassy.  And  we  read  that  among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Sassoon,  Mrs.  Bisch- 
offsheim  and  Sir  Philip  Sassoon,  M.  P. 
Now  at  this  moment,  apart  from  her 
general  ill  treatment  of  our  people,  Rus- 
sia is  engaged  in  a  series  of  particu- 
larly brutal  expulsions  of  Jews  from  the 
'Holy'  City  of  Kieff,  where  death  and 
disaster  have  been  dealt  out  with  lavish 
hand  as  part  of  Russia's  campaign  for 
exterminating  its  Jewish  population. 

"But  there  is  a  broader  consideration 
involved  than  the  behavior  of  these  in- 
dividuals. Sir  Philip  Sassoon  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who,  as  a  young  man 
entering  public  life,  was  heartily  wel- 
comed a  few  months  ago  largely  because 
he  was  the  son  of  his  father.  Now  is  it 
possible  for  the  wrongs  of  our  neople 
to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 


when  our  representatives  have  their  legs 
under  the  mahogany  of  the  Russian  am- 
bassador? If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
meed  of  the  attitude  of  Jewish  M.  P.'s 
toward  Russia,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
no  protest  has  been  heard  of  late  at  St. 
Stephen's  concerning  Russia's  treatment 
of  her  Jews.  The  Jewish  press  may 
catalogue  in  sickening  detail  the  acts  of 
barbarity  against  our  co-religionists  con- 
stantly enacted  as  a  set  policy  of  Russia. 
Our  efforts  must  be  nullified  when  the 
Russian  ambassador  can  point  to  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  bearing  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  Jewry,  who 
thinks  so  amiably  of  Russia  as  to  accept 
social  hospitality  at  his  hands." 


"PEACE  HATH  HER  HEROES" 

Mr.  Bryce,  our  ambassador  in  Amer- 
ica, narrates  in  his  recent  work  on 
South  America,  the  following  incident 
of  heroism.  A  few  years  ago,  in  Mex- 
ico, a  truck  carrying  a  load  of  dyna- 
mite, as  it  stood  in  a  village  station, 
was  suddenly  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
The  risk  to  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  imminent.  So  the  driver  of  a  loco- 
motive engine  attached  it  to  the  truck 
and  ran  it  away  down  the  line  with  all 
the  steam  he  could  put  on.  To  his 
stoker  he  said,  "Jump  off  and  save  your- 
self. I  am  going  to  my  death."  He  had 
hardly  got  to  a  mile  away  when  the  dy- 
namite exploded  and  he  was  blown  to 
atoms.  Every  window  in  the  village,  a 
mile  behind,  was  broken ;  but  the  in- 
habitants were  unhurt.  The  hero  who 
had  thus  rescued  them  was  not  a  white 
man ;  on  the  contrary  the  gallant  soul 
was  a  pure-blood  Indian. — The  Christian 
Life. 


The  Koreans  are  not  a  very  vigorous 
people,  but  they  have  a  wonderfully  vig- 
orous language.  The  first  edition  of  a 
complete  Korean  Bible  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  chief  translator  of  this  ver- 
sion tells  its  readers  that  the  verb  in 
Korean  has  "one  thousand  possible  vari- 
ations. It  can  be  variously  inflected  to 
express  personal  experience,  hearsay, 
probability,  doubt,  desire,  intention, 
causation,  concession,  condition,  inter- 
rogation, exclamation,  indirect  discourse, 
and  other  shades  of  meaning."  Simi- 
larly, Mr.  Crawford,  in  Belgian  Congo, 
who  has  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Luba  language,  says  it  has  verbs 
with  twenty-three  tenses  and  nouns  with 
nineteen  genders  ! — Exchange. 
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to  those  who  act  as 
the  local  representa- 
tives of  EVERYBODY'S 
MAGAZINE    and  THE 
DELINEATOR— all  in  addition 
to  liberal  commissions.  Let  us  show 
you  how  you  can 

Secure  a  Share 


simply  by  forwarding  the  subscriptions  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  collecting  the  renewals  of  our 
present  subscribers.  Try  for  THIS  month's  prizes.  There 
are  lots  of  prizes  that  can  be  won  only  by  persons  living  in 
towns  same  size  as  your  own.  Write  at  once  to  the 

BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Buttsrick  Building,  New  York  City 


QREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 

— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 

far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  cAl  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


Telephone  Central  3739 

32  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


Chicagfo,  III. 


Thursday,  Spetember  4. 

The  wit  of  conversation  consists  more 
in  finding  it  in  others,  than  in  showing 
a  great  deal  yourself.  He  who  goes  out 
of  your  company,  pleased  with  his  own 
facetiousness  and  ingenuity,  will  the 
sooner  come  into  it  again.  Most  men 
had  rather  please  than  admire  you,  and 
seek  less  to  be  instructed  and  diverted 
than  approved  and  applauded,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  most  delicate  sort  of  pleas- 
ure, to  please  another. 

But  that  sort  of  wit  which  employs 
itself  insolently  in  criticizing  and  cen- 
suring the  words  and  sentiments  of 
others  in  conversation  is  absolute  folly; 
for  it  answers  none  of  the  ends  of  con- 
versation. He  who  uses  it  neither  im- 
proves others,  is  improved  himself,  nor 
pleases  any  one. — Benjamin  Franklin. 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY 
Andover,  N.  H. 

A  school  for  boys  and  (flrls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Braclngr  air.  Central  heating:  and 
li^htiner  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantages. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  College  Preparatory, 
Aericultural,  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  J250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address 

FRANCIS  TREADWAY  CtJkYTON,  PRINCIPAL 


THE  ARYAN 

The  Hindu  Paper  of  Canada 

Published  at  630  Speed  Avenue 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


Send  your  subscription  and  write  for 
advertiiinj  rates  to 
S.  SINGH,  Maoaginj  Editor. 


IfENWOOD  FLORALCo. 

HENRY  HILMERS.  Prop. 

FLone  Oakland  78.     1117  E.  47th  Street 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 


Tel.  Douglas  3882  Ett.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 

Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue, 
CHICAGO 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.    References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

S«neca    -    -    South  Carolina 
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The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk      Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


EVANSTON 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


40  Miles.  See  Chicago  Parks  and  Boulevards 

SIX  PASSENGERS  FOR  $10.00 

Hijh-Class  Touring  Cars 

AUTOMOBILES  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE 


Phones 
Dentlas  3268 
Aatomatic  79-806 


OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

826  EAST  39th  STREET 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 

Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  in  the  Country. 

Ot/J!  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


FRLE  BOOKS 


By  Emanttel  Swedenborg, 
"Heaven  and  Hell,"  624  pages; 
"Divine    Providence,"    605  pages; 
"Four  Leading  Doctrines,"  593  pages; 
"Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  598  pages. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage,  6  cents  per  book  or  24 
cents  for  the  set. 

The  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society 
1^   3  W.  29th  St,  New  York  City. 


The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum' 


A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POPP 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  working 
woman^^  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operatio7i.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  on  the 
center-table  of  the  rich. 

With  portraits,  12mo.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  AIl^Booksellers,  or 

F.  G.  BROWNE  &  CO. 

Publishers,  Chicago 


THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 


A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  of 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  XlYzT&yT.  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


ALL  IN  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

"How  dismal  you  look,"  said  a  bucket 
to  his  companion,  as  they  were  going  to 
the  well.  "Oh,"  replied  the  other,  "I 
was  reflecting  on  the  uselessness  of  our 
being  filled,  for,  let  us  go  away  never 
so  full,  we  always  come  back  empty." 
"Dear  me !  How  strange  to  look  at  it 
in  that  way,"  said  the  bucket.  "Now,  I 
enjoy  the  thought  that  however  empty 
we  come,  we  always  go  away  full.  Only 
look  at  it  in  that  light  and  you  will  be 
as  cheerful  as  I  am. — /.  E.  Hardy. 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 


We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 

We  >vill  be  lilad 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containinii  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :•:  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 

Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


Removal  Notice 

FORCED  TO  MOVE 


The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  4^ 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

GEO.  E.  CALGHEY.  Manaiier 


Prompt  Service      -      Best  Workmanship 

4532  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 
PHONE  DREXEL  1435 


O.  Huppcnbauer  G.  A.  Gunggoll  P.  J.  Hiselman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS,  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincennes  Ave. 


PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Bay  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  tbe  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTRICS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  In  this  parage. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  GOD. 


Forasmuch  as  all  men  worship,  bow  the  head  or  bend 
the  knee 

Toward  a  Fate,  a  Power,  a  Maker,  whom  they  feel  yet 
cannot  see. 

Source  oi  life  and  life's  Destroyer,  Mystery  in  Mystery; 

Forasmuch  as  all  the  winds  and  all  ,the  seas  in  wild 
acclaim. 

All  the  worlds  from  outer  darkness  eddying  into  light 
and  flame, 

Roar  with  rumors  of  his  glory,  clang  the  syllables  of  his 
name; 

Forasmuch  as  heart  and  fancy  throb  with  love  or  cower 
in  fear. 

Stirred  with  tremor  of  his  motions,  by  his  shadowing 

shield  or  spear. 
And  rebelling  or  denying  every  leaf  of  life  is  sear; 

Forasmuch  .as  they  who  love  and  lean  in  love  upon  his 
breast. 

Keep  the  richer  bliss  of  being,  drink  the  dews  of  a  deeper 
rest; 

Rise  renewed  in  soul  and  sinew,  greeting  life  with  a 
keener  zest. 

I  will  seek  him  mid  the  darkness,  search  his  prints  in  the 
shifting  sands. 

Kneel  beside  his  feet  invisible,  crave  the  touch  of  his 

viewless  hands. 
Trust  his  love,  proclaim  his  splendor  trumpet-tongued  in 

the  listless  lands.  » 

— Selected. 


A  SonntX..— Robert  Bridges  
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WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  DOMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 

Main  Office  and  Storagre  Yardc 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


m  Ice  Cream 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St 


PRINTING 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  all  those 
requiring:  PIrst-Class  Prlntinj;  and 
Engraving  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing 

HrkflCA  1<31  East  3QtH  street 
I  lliUSC  pi>on»  Doutf^  4-305 


Milwaukee  -  Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Collese  Courses  lead  to  Bachelors'  De- 
g:rees.  Home  Economics  Courses  for 
teachers.  Seminary  admits  to  Eastern 
and  Western  Colleges.  Music,  directed 
by  Emil  Liebling;  diploma.  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Gymnastics  and  Athletics.  Com- 
bines advantages  of  city  and  country. 

MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN,  President 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 


BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 


A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 


RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 

Oldttt  and  iirgtst  bank  In  this  ttctlon  of  the 

South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usini. 

SUCCESSEUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT,  ILL. 

CBICAGO  OFFICEi 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  M  onroe  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street,  CHICAGO 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 

===^======  INCORPORATED  ^== 


FRANK  R.  PRIEVE,  President 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
rhose  Osklsid  3776 


Sky-Lights  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


Do  Your  Rugs  Need  Cleaning? 

Rugs  and  Carpets  Cleaned  by  Compressed 

Air  and  Renovated  —  Oriental  Ruj^s  Naptha  Cleaned 
LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  RUGS  PHONE  DREXEL  231 

SCHUMANN  &.  CO. 

3954  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVENUE 


DREXEL     MARKET  HOUSE 

Fred  Welberry— Robt.  H.  Ramia 
GROCERIES.  MEATS  AND  VEGETABLES 
3958  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 

Telephone,  Drexel  115  Telephone,  Anto  73-096 

ORDERS  PROMPTI T  ATTENDED  TO 
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A  SONNET. 


I  live  on  hope  and  that  I  think  do  all 
Who  come  into  this  world,  and  since  I  see 
Myself  in  swim  with  such  good  company, 
I  take  my  comfort  whatsoe'er  befall. 
I  abide  and  abide,  as  if  more  stout  and  tall 
My  spirit  would  grow  by  waiting  like  a  tree; 
And,  clear  of  other's  toil,  it  pleaseth  me 
In  dreams  their  quick  ambition  to  forestall. 
And  if  thro'  careless  eagerness  I  slide 
To  some  accomplishment,  I  give  my  .voice 
Still  to  desire,  and  in  desire  abide. 
I  have  no  stake  abroad;  if  I  rejoice 
In  what  is  done  or  doing,  I  confide 
Neither  to  friend  nor  foe  my  secret  choice. 

— Robert  Bridges,  Poet  Laureate. 


These  days  of  Agricultural  Fairs  and  farmers'  ora- 
tory, is  a  good  time  to  call  for  a  re-reading  and  a  new 
study  of  a  too  much  neglected  address  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  he  gave  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  in 
Milwaukee  in  1859.  At  the  time,  the  interest  in  na- 
tional affairs  was  so  over-whelming  that  the  public  had 
little  mind  for  the  discussion  of  economic  questions. 
Since  that  time  the  reputation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
been  so  absorbed  by  his  work  as  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor and  the  Savior  of  the  Union,  that  his  wise  words 
to  the  farmers  have  received  but  little  attention.  But 
when  read  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  development 
of  agricultural  interests  and  the  rise  of  the  farmer 
in  intelligence  and  scientific  efficiency,  his  words,  here 
as  elsewhere,  ring  with  a  prophetic  challenge.  The 
address  referred  to  is  easily  accessible  in  the  published 
works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  edited  by  Nicolaj  and 
Hay.    Go  find  it  and  read  it ! 


Mark  Sullivan,  in  his  comments  on  Congress  in 
Collier's  for  August  9th,  finds  what  he  calls  "a  cause 
for  delicacy"  on  the  part  of  Albert  Bacon  Fall,  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico, — who  is  urgent  for  United 
States  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico, — in  the 
fact  that  in  the  official  autobiography  in  the  Congres-  • 
sional  Record  Senator  Fall  is  reported  as  being  "now 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  in  New  Mexico, 
and  in  mining  in  Mexico."  This  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the'  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  secure  United 
States  protection  for  his  mining  interests  in  sadly 
distracted  Mexico,  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  attitude  of  William  Kent,  Representative  from  Cal- 
ifornia, whose  words  we  quoted  in  a  recent  number, 
and  who  in  substance  says  to  his  Congressional  asso- 
ciates :  "I  have  vested  interests  in  Mexico  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  defend  those  interests  at  the  risk  of  my 


life,  nor  am  I  willing  that  my  sons  should  so  protect 
them,  and  I  would  be  a  coward  and  a  murderer  were 
I  to  ask  others  to  jeopardize  their  lives  where  I  am 
not  willing  to  go  myself  or  have  my  own  sons  go." 


Collier's  Weekly  looks  forv>?ard  to  the  time  when 
th.e  Lords  of  Great  Britain  must  as  a  legislative  body 
be  abolished.  It  says  wisely  that:  "If  the  Lords 
cannot  transmit  intelligence,  how  can  they  hope  to 
transmit  legislative  power?"  It  seems  to  look  for  a 
re-construction  of  the  upper  House,  even  as  the  United 
States  has  finally  succeeded  in  reconstructing  its  Sen- 
ate by  the  direct  election  of  senators.  Perhaps  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  civic  sense,  before  it  will  be  able 
to  reform  it.  Great  Britain  will  learn  the  uselessness 
of  th.e  upper  House  and  abolish  it  altogether.  The 
whole  theory  of  a  double  legislative  body  rests  upon  a 
distrust  of  legislators,  which  is  another  way  of  dis- 
trusting democracy.  Soon  or  late  the  United  States 
Senate  will  go,  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
reduced  in  size  in  order  to  increase  its  efficiency  and 
dignity,  and  instead  of  the  Senate  will  come  the  House 
of  Governors,  meeting  in  triennial  or  quadrennial  ses- 
sion with  the  power  of  recommending  direct, — without 
the  delay  of  committees, — such  measures  as  they  may 
see  fit  to  commend.  This,  or  something  like  it,  is  the 
way  to  cut  legislative  "red  tape"  and  do  away  with 
the  consequent  delay  and  confusion. 


McClure's  Magazine  has  reached  its  Twentieth  An- 
niversary and  Jeannette  W.  Gilder  tells  interestingly, 
in  the  August  number,  of  "When  'McClure's'  Began," 
also  there  is  an  announcement  that  with  the  October 
number  S.  S.  McClure  will  begin  an  autobiographical 
story  which  is  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  typical  American  stories  ever  told.  Quite 
aside  from  the  intrinsic  interest  in  the  successive  is- 
sues of  this  magazine,  it  is  to  be  commended  as  a 
training  school  for  authors.  Names  that  were  com- 
paratively new,  strange  and  doubtful  in  literature 
twenty  years  ago,  have  become  international.  Kip- 
ling, Stevenson,  Anthony  Hope  and  Conan  Doyle  are 
among  the  names  that  Miss  Gilder  quotes  as  those 
which  McClure  has  helped  to  make  famous.  Suspi- 
cious as  we  are  of  the  "good  magazine" — often  as 
we  surrender  to  its  seductive  charms, — we  can  con- 
gratulate not  only  Mr.  McClure  and  his  collaborators 
in  the  editorial  and  counting  rooms,  but  also  the  Amer- 
ican public,  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
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not  only  been  stimulated  intellectually,  but  soothed 
emotionally,  strengthened  ethically,  and  socialized, — 
which  is  another  word  for  humanized, — by  its  pages. 
Long  may  McClure's  wave  ! 


Apropos  the  interesting  and  valuable  address  of  Li- 
brarian Legler,  recently  published  in  these  pages,  one 
is  led  to  reflect  upon  the  limitations  that  still  beset 
our  public  libraries.  Long  ago  Emerson  said :  that 
there  ought  to  be  in  our  universities  a  professor  of 
books.  It  is  a  fact  well  acknowledged  by  the  compe- 
tent that  mere  book-reading  is  not  necessarily  credit- 
able, that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mental  debility  that 
is  the  result  of  reading,  and  much  neurotic  unhealth 
that  is  the  result  of  the  over-excitcment  produced  by 
reckless  and  omnivorous  reading.  There  is  danger 
not  only  in  bad  books,  but  much  danger  in  good  books. 
Unity  has  long  maintained  that  every  public  library 
should  have  in  connection  with  it  a  public  hall,  or  at 
least,  class  rooms,  where,  under  wise  leadership,  great 
authors  could  be  introduced,  and  untrained  minds 
could  be  prepared  for  high  reading.  Leaving  the  prob- 
lem of  metropolitan  cities  to  be  settled  by  themselves, 
throughout  at  least  the  small  villages  and  towns  of 
America  there  is  still  need  of  the  capitol  building 
that  shall  not  only  contain  the  public  library  but  be 
the  rallying  place  of  the  cultured ;  a  convenient  and 
free  meeting  place  for  students  where  classes  in 
literature,  science,  music  and  art  shall  be  in  evidence 
throughout  all  the  hours  of  day  and  evening.  What 
readest  thou  ?  And  why  readest  thou  ?  And  how  read- 
est  thou?  are  primal  questions  in  the  development 
of  the  soul,  and  they  are  not  adequately  answered  by 
an  aggregation  of  volumes  and  the  skillful  handling 
of  the  same. 


We  will  probably  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
the  story  of  the  triumph  of  women  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  Illinois  will  be  better  told  than  it  is  by  George 
Fitch,— himself  an  Illinois  legislator, — in  Collier's  for 
August  9th.  Here  is  told  the  story  of  "The  Noiseless 
Suffragette"  in  a  way  that  is  thrilling,  and  that  is 
convincing  of  the  better  way.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  higher  diplomacy ; 
not  by  intrigue,  corruption,  or  direct  "influence,"  but 
by  the  legitimate  use  of  reason  and  the  sagacious  use 
of  common  sense.  The  quiet  work  of  the  three  women, 
Mrs.  Sherman  Booth,  Mrs.  Grace  Wilbur  Trout  and 
Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk,  will  convince  the  thousands  who 
will  read  this  story,  as  surely  as  they  succeeded  in 
convincing  so  many  of  the  legislators,  that  the  women 
not  only  know  what  they  are  about  but  that  they  are 
equal  to  the  responsibilities  they  seek.  Mr.  Fitch  quotes 
Mrs.  Funk  as  saying: 

"We  tried  to  prove  that  women  would  not  argue  by  per- 
sonality and  hysteria  but  by  using  cold,  impersonal  state- 
ments of  fact;  and  we,  the  women  of  Illinois,  admitted  that 


woman's  place  is  in  the  home  by  staying  here  and  getting  re- 
sults with  a  committee  of  four." 

"I  think  the  English  suffragette  campaign  helped  get  us 
the  vote,"  continued  Mrs.  Funk,  "by  the  contrast  which  we 
furnished.  While  Englishwomen  were  blowing  up  country 
homes  and  abbeys  we  weren't  even  making  speeches.  And 
we  took  every  occasion  to  remind  the  legislators  that  the 
reason  why  we  could  work  as  wc  did  was  because  we  were 
dealing  with  reasonable  American  men." 

This  story  should  become  classic !  It  has  great  crea- 
tive power.  We  hope  it  will  be  put  into  an  available 
leaflet  and  distributed  by  the  hundred  thousands  in 
the  states  where  men  voters  still  distrust,  hesitate,  and 
sneer  at  the  inevitable  approach  of  the  "reserve  corps" 
to  the  fighting  line  where  ballots,  not  bullets,  contend 
for  the  right. 


Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  devotes  his  two  column  space  in 
"How  to  Keep  Well"  in  the  Sunday  Chicago  Tribune 
for  August  31st,  "To  war  and  the  diseases  of  war." 
He  calls  forcible  attention  to  what  the  United  States 
would  bargain  for  in  th.e  way  of  new  invasions  of 
more  virulent  types  of  smallpox,  malaria,  and  per- 
chance yellow  fever,  if  we  crossed  the  Mexican  bor- 
ders with  our  army.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  deter- 
mine what  to  do  with  the  present  situation  in  Mexico, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  obvious  thing  not  to  do  is  to 
mobilize  -our  troops  across  the  border.  What  would 
they  find  when  they  got  there?  Innocent  women  and 
children,  civic  interests  already  sadly  confused, — to 
debauch ;  here  and  there  an  occasional  armed  body  of 
men,  more  trained  with  the  musket  than  with  the  mind, 
innocent  of  the  primal  ofifense,  ignorant  of  the  real 
issue,  but  ready  to  shoot  in  response  to  what  to  them 
is  the  high  call,  the  always  imperative  "call  of  patri- 
otism." Suppose  these  "patriots"  were  killed  by  the 
scores  and  hundreds,  or  the  thousands,  would  there 
be  any  wrongs  righted,  or  rights  defended?  The 
newspapers  say  that  the  American  colonists  in  Mexico 
object  to  being  called  home.  If  they  prefer  to  re- 
main and  run  the  risks  incident  to  an  inadequate  gov- 
ernment in  Mexico,  is  it  not  their  right  so  to  do,  and 
ought  it  not  to  be  at  their  awn  risk?  Have  they  not 
taken  their  lives  in  their  own  hand?  If  they  have 
seen  fit  to  invest  their  capital  there,  is  not  that  risk 
their  loss?  Whatever  we  do  with,  or  for  Mexico  we 
should  avoid  shooting.  Let  there  be  no  firing  line. 
The  salvation  of  Mexico,  or,  of  democracy,  or,  of 
democracy  in  Mexico,  does  not  lie  in  the  cannon  of  the 
United  States  either  on  land  or  on  sea. 


Better  to  have  the  poet's  heart  than  brain, 
Feeling  than  song;  but  better  far  than  both, 
To  be  a  song,  a  music  of  God's  making; 
A  tablet,  say,  on  which  God's  finger  of  flame. 
In  words  harmonious,  of  triumphant  verse, 
That  mingles  joy  and  sorrow,  sets  down  clear, 
That  out  of  darkness  he  hath  called  the  light. 

— George  MacDonald. 
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And  Now  It  Is  the  "Aryan  Menace!" 

The  Aryan^  as  already  noted  in  these  columns,  is 
"a  monthly  organ  devoted  to  the  spread  of  the  East- 
ern view  of  the  Truth,  the  interests  of  the  Hindus  in 
the  British  Dominions,  and  the  causes  of  the  present 
unrest  in  India,"  published  in  Victoria,  B.  C.  The 
first  leaf  of  the  issue  for  August  24th  is  before  us. 
Only  three  of  the  six  columns  come  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  Editor  of  Unity,  the  remainder  is 
printed  in  the  artistic  type  of  some  form  of  Hindustane. 
The  readable  English  text  contains  the  following  items 
under  the  title  of  "The  United  States  of  America 
Debars  Hindus" : 

Although  the  American  missionaries  have  gone  to  India  in 
large  numbers  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  still  when  our 
countrymen  come  over  to  the  U.  S.  A.,  whether  to  study  the 
conditions  or  to  improve  their  conditions  by  a  sojourn  in  the 
land  of  liberty,  they  are  debarred.  According  to  a  press  dis- 
patch twenty-five  Hindus  who  recently  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  Phillipines  are  barred  from  landing.  These 
men  are  British  subjects  and  according  to  international  law 
have  the  same  rights  as  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Can- 
adians, etc.  But  apparently  from  the  treatment  accorded  to 
the  Hindus  one  would  suppose  that  the  term  "British  sub- 
jects" has  two  interpretations,  one  for  the  people  of  India  and 
another  for  the  people  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Domin- 
ions overseas.  Mr.  Hari  Singh,  M.  A.,  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, is  taking  up  the  above  matter  and  the  case  will  be 
taken  to  the  highest  court  of  the  U.  S.  A.  to  see  if  the 
President  by  executive  order  can  debar  British  subjects  and 
whether  that  is  not  a  violation  of  treaty  rights  between  U.  S. 
A.  and  Great  Britain.  We  hope  our  countrymen,  who  are 
resident  in  the  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  other  sym- 
pathizers in  our  cause  for  justice  will  come  forward  and 
help  on  in  this  case.  We  earnestly  request  our  brethren  to 
stand  up  as  a  unit  and  hold  meetings  and  memorialize  the 
President  and  the  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C,  about  this 
matter. 

Concerning  this  deportation  the  Editor  of  The  Aryan 
writes  to  the  Editor  of  Unity  : 

Dear  Friend :  Herewith  I  enclose  a  cutting  about  some 
Hindus  who  have  come  to  Seattle  and  have  been  ordered  to 
be  deported.  Unfortunately  our  countrymen  when  coming 
to  America  do  not  receive  any  justice  and  I  shall  feel  it  a 
great  favor  if  you  would  very  kindly  bring  this  question  to 
the  notice  of  the  American  public  through  the  press  or  the 
platform.  I  know  the  strong  stand  you  take  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Brotherhood  of  man  and  in  our  fight  for  justice  and 
humanity,  I  hope  you  will  lend  us  a  helping  hand.  It  re- 
quires a  strong  American  to  take  up  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
trymen.   If  I  can  be  of  any  service  please  command  me. 

We  know  something  of  this  Sikh  Colony  at  Van- 
couver, which  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  Sikh 
Temple  and  is  in  touch  with  their  fellow  citizens  in 
the  East.  The  Sikhs  represent  an  aggressive,  progres- 
sive form  of  Hinduism.  The  men  are  of  pure  Aryan 
blood,  descended  from  the  same  fore-elders,  if  lan- 
guage is  to  be  trusted,  as  the  boastful  Anglo  Saxons 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  who  lay  arrogant 
claim  to  the  exclusive  right  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  attempt  to  keep  out  our  own  cousins  by 
deporting  twenty-five,  or,  ten  times  that  number  of 
Hindus,  who  land  at  our  western  ports,  is  as  foolish 
as  Mother  Partington's  attempt  to  mop  back  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  is  as  selfish  and  uneconomical  as  to 
attempt  to  hedge  about  our  sugar  interests  with  high 
tariffs ;  as  immoral  as  the  conceits  of  aristocrary  ever 


are.  These  men  represent  high  descent.  They  are  the 
children  of  a  profound  philosophy,  inheritors  of  a 
great  literature,  brothers  in  blood,  and  are  entitled  to  a 
place  at  the  same  table  of  the  universal  Father. 

Why  this  cowardly  dread  on  the  part  of  the  western 
Aryans  of  the  Aryans  of  the  east?  Surely  there  is 
some  better  way  of  perpetuating  what  is  excellent,  and 
protecting  what  is  valuable,  in  the  United  States,  than 
by  this  offense  to  brotherhood,  this  indignity  to  reli- 
gion and  this  arrogance  of  the  representatives  of  a 
whiskey  drinking,  tobacco  smoking,  gambling,  graft- 
ing, politically  debauched  and  industrially  uniquitous, 
people  who  mask  behind  the  word  "freedom"  and  the 
fine  phrases  about  "pure  blood,"  "progress"  and  "jus- 
tice." 


Tower  Hill  Letter 


This  year's  session  of  the  Tower  Hill  Congress  is 
over.  Seven  wonderful  meetings  held  during  the  last 
three  days  of  August  are  ended.  They  are,  however, 
more  than  a  memory,  for  new  vigor  has  been  added 
to  every  high  purpose  in  the  hearts  of  those  present, 
and  the  influence  will  extend  in  ever  widening  circles 
as  each  returns  to  the  daily  task  carrying  the  quick- 
ened desire  to  count  for  something  in  the  progress  of 
the  world.  And  each  who  came  carried  away  more 
than  the  thought  of  the  speakers,  however  inspiring 
the  message,  for  to  each  who  attended  the  congress 
there  was  added  the  ministry  of  the  hills,  the  music 
of  the  trees  and  the  calm  of  the  starlit  night,  all 
bringing  the  benediction  of  peace  and  the  admonition 
of  patience,  so  that  as  we  thought  of  wrongs  that 
thrive,  and  evils  that  seem  to  be  eating  out  the  man- 
hood of  the  race,  and  wearied  to  make  everything 
right  today  and  in  our  way,  we  needed  but  to  sit  on 
the  quiet  hillside  and  look  out  over  the  calm  reaches 
of  river  and  golden  sand,  to  the  uplands  folded  in 
tender  mists  and  to  the  glory  of  the  sky  beyond,  to 
know  that  all  is  right  in  the  making  and  that  our 
poor  little  struggling  world  cannot  go  "beyond  His 
love  and  care." 

Thus  do  we  leave  the  Tower  Hill  Congress  with 
renewed  faith  that  life  is  great  and  vastly  worth 
while,  and  with  added  hopefulness  that  our  little  part 
in  the  work  that  makes  it  so  will  not  be  unavailing. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  know  that  life  is  great  is  the 
thought  so  finely  expressed  by  Miss  Sterns  towards 
the  close  of  the  meetings,  when  she  emphasized  the 
dominant  thought  of  this  and  every  Tower  Hill  Con- 
gress, a  thought  from  which,  we  cannot  get  away  if 
we  would,  and  to  which  each  address  contributes, 
however  seemingly  various  the  topics, — the  thought 
of  Brotherhood. 

And  so  it  was,  from  the  words  of  greeting  from 
our  beloved  leader,  himself  the  embodiment  of  broth- 
erhood, to  the  reading  at  the  end  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, of  a  story  by  Miss  Zona  Gale  in  which  the  under- 
lying thought  was  the  inherent  loyalty  of  human  kind 
to  each  other.  Every  address  was  rich  in  stimulating, 
uplifting  and  comforting  words  that  one  longed  to 
remember  forever,  but  which  needed  a  stenographic 
skill  to  record,  and  lacking  which,  any  attempt  to 
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describe  such  a  series  of  meetings  becomes  little  bet- 
ter than  a  catalogue. 

In  her  annual  address  Miss  Stearns  sounded  the 
note  of  brotherhood  in  her  earnest  discussion  of  "The 
Problem  of  Leisure,"  which,  she  made  very  clear,  is 
just  as  serious  a  problem  for  men  and  women  to 
solve  as  the  more  generally  recognized  problem  of 
labor. 

Again  was  brotherhood  the  unnamed  topic  of  the 
able  and  convincing  address  on  "County  Option,"  by 
Hon.  S.  M.  Marsh,  which  was  none  the  less  an  appeal 
to  conscience  because  he  chose  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  the  economic  rather  than  from  the  temper- 
ance side.  And  still  again  it  was  brotherhood  that  he 
considered  when  such  topics  as  "The  Farmer  and  the 
State,"  "Good  Roads,"  and  "The  Higher  Purposes  of 
Farming  Communities"  were  made  the  subjects  of 
addresses  by  the  Hon.  John  S.  Donald,  Secretary  of 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Hazlewood. 
Highway  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Charles  Holman, 
of  Madison  University.  All  these  addresses  thrilled 
us  with  the  thought  of  greater  service  through  greater 
efficiency,  and  a  richer  man  and  womanhood  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  united  endeavor  for  the  public  welfare. 

Miss  Almere  Scott,  of  the  Madison  University  ex- 
tension division,  told  of  the  very  practical  way  in 
which  that  department  sends  out  "Packages  of  Wis- 
dom" on  any  and  every  topic  on  which  information 
is  applied  for.  Prof.  Dykema.  also  of  Madison  Uni- 
versity, gave  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "Music 
in  the  Life  of  the  Community,"  which  made  all  feel 
how  needlessly  impoverished  the  American  ])eople  are 
by  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  part  music  might  play 
in  our  lives. 

The  last  day  of  the  congress,  being  Sunday,  brouglit 
large  numbers  from  the  countryside,  filling  the  pa- 
vilion to  its  capacity,  and  further  emphasizing  the 
brotherly  feeling  for  which  Tower  Hill  is  synony- 
mous as  they  gathered  under  the  trees  at  noontime 
for  lunch  and  neighborly  intercourse. 

The  only  disappointment  of  the  congress  was  the 
loss  from  the  program  of  Prof.  Paul.  S.  Reinsch,  the 
recently  appointed  minister  to  China,  who  telegraphed 
that  he  had  been  summoned  to  Washington  for  con- 
ference with  President  Wilson.  But  in  the  presence 
of  such  riches  disappointment  could  not  long  cloud 
our  satisfaction  and  vanished  entirely  in  listening  to 
Dr.  Updyke,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Madison,  who  gave  a  message  full  of  inspiration  and 
of  great  breadth  of  view. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  services  in  a  sense  summed 
up  the  spirit  of  the  congress,  when  Mr.  Jones  made  a 
masterly  plea  for  brotherhood,  not  alone  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  nations  and  of  races,  showing  the  worse 
than  folly  of  that  exclusion  that  too  often  excludes 
us  from  the  fine  fruit  of  the  age  long  development 
of  races  beside  which  our  civilization  is  but  beginning. 

The  last  meeting  was  marked  by  a  short  paper  on 
some  phases  of  life  in  India  by  Miss  Krishnabae  Tu- 
lasker,  a  young  Hindu  lady,  who  is  eagerly  studying 
our  western  life,  and  who  regards  difiFerences  of  cus- 
tom and  belief  with  a  toleration  many  of  our  race 
would  do  well  to  copy. 

The  congress  closed  with  the  reading  by  Miss  Zona 
Gale  of  one  of  her  beautiful  stories  in  which  the  ever 


resourceful  Calliope  Marsh  brought  good  feeling  out 
of  a  situation  that  at  first  seemed  hopeless. 

Songs,  and  then  a  few  tender  words  of  benediction, 
and  the  congress  had  closed. 

Such  is  the  meager  outline  of  the  main  addresses, 
with  no  mention  of  the  part  contributed  by  music  and 
poetry  to  make  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  subjects  un- 
der discussion.  But  no  one  who  was  there  will  forget 
the  readings  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilder  and  Mrs.  Sherry 
and  the  singing  by  Miss  Jennie  Johnson  and  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Dykema  and  Senator  Marsh. 

Every  one  who  spoke  or  sang,  who  smiled  a  wel- 
come or  gave  a  handclasp,  or  rendered  the  countless 
services  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  helped  to 
make  a  perfect  whole  which  will  always  remain  in 
memory  as  a  glimpse  of  that  ideal  society  which  shall 
come  into  existence  when  there  are  more  Tower  Hills, 
and  the  Tower  Hill  spirit  shall  find  lodgment  in  more 
hearts.  c.  v.  v. 

Tozcer  Hill,  Wis.,  Sept.  2,  1913, 


The  Peace  Palace 


The  Hague  is  just  now  the  center  of  international  con- 
sultations and  longings  for  peace  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  On  August  29  the  new  Peace  Palace,  provided  for  by 
the  gift  of  money  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  to  be  dedicated. 
.'\s  a  prelinynary  to  that  event  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gress has  been  in  session,  with  its  opportunity  for  the  free 
discussion  of  movements  among  the  nations,  for  the  molding 
of  public  opinion  and  its  expression  in  favor  of  peace.  The 
(luestion  of  armaments,  of  an  intcrnatioiial  force  to  hold  the 
(lisarmed  nations  to  acceptance  of  the  decisions  of  the  inter- 
national tribunal,  of  the  fortilication  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
many  others  were  brought  before  the  Congress.  The  dele- 
gation from  the  United  States,  representing  our  peace  socie- 
ties, was  large,  and  most  of  the  nations,  excepting  the  Bal- 
kan kingdoms,  were  represented.  From  September  3  for  a 
week  the  hitcrnational  Parliamentary  Union,  representing 
the  national  legislative  bodies  of  civilization,  will  be  in  ses- 
sion in  the  new  Peace  Palace. 

Though  paid  for  by  an  American,  the  palace  contains 
contri])utions  from  many  countries — marbles  from  Italy,  rare 
woods  and  examples  of  the  peculiar  products  of  the  nations. 
It  will  be  a  permanent  institution  and  goal  of  pilgrimage, 
housing  the  Permanent  Court  of  The  Hague  Tribunal,  a 
library,  museum  and  meeting  place  for  international  organi- 
zations of  all  sorts. 

We  quote  the  above  from  the  Congregationalist  and 
Christian  World,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  add 
from  press  reports  that : 

The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Orange-Nassau  has 
been  conferred  on  Andrew  Carnegie  by  Queen  Wilhelmina 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  commemoration  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  Palace  of  Peace.  A  similar  decoration  was  bestowed 
on  Abraham  Pieter  Cornells  Van  Karnebeek,  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  minor  distinctions  on  others 
connected  with  the  Palace  of  Peace.       *       *       *  * 

Tlie  Palace  of  Peace,  which  was  dedicated  with  impres- 
sive ceremonies,  is  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who,  in 
1903,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dutch  Government  the 
sum  of  $1,500,000  for  the  purpose,  as  expressed  in  his  offer, 
"of  erecting  and  maintaining  at  The  Hague  a  court  house 
and  library  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  the  29th  of  July,  1899." 

To  provide  a  site  for  this,  the  first  structure  ever  erected 
for  such  a  purpose,  the  Dutch  government  appropriated 
$275,000.  The  site  selected  is  in  a  section  of  wooded  and 
hilly  park  stretching  from  The  Hague  to  Scheveningen,  and 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  July  30,  1907.  Building  materials 
and  furnishings  were  donated  by  many  countries. 
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The  Rigour  of  Truth 

A  Sermon  by 
REV.  ALEXANDER  WEBSTER 
Of  Aberdeen,  Scotland 


Whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  would  go  to  law 
with  thee  and  take  azi>ay  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also.  And  zuhosoez'er  shall  compel  thee  to  go 
one  mile,  go  with  him  tzmin."  Matt.  v.  39-41. 

The  style  of  the  speech  of  Jesus  as  presented  by 
^latthew  is  figurative.  He  is  shown  out  of  doors,  in 
the  fields,  by  the  seaside,  or  on  the  mountain  eminence, 
with  throngs  around  him  Hstening  gladly  to  his  pic- 
turesque utterances.  His  sayings  disclose  a  profound 
insight  into  the  processes  of  Nature,  and  a  marvelous 
intuition  regarding  the  workings  of  the  human  soul. 
His  specific  function  is  that  of  an  interpreter  of  spir- 
itual realities  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  soul  into 
atonement  with  them.  He  was  in  earnest  for  spir- 
itual character,  enthusiastic  for  rightness. 

He  was  no  mere  literary  florist  speaking  to  amaze 
or  amuse.  He  spoke  to  inform,  to  educate,  to  ele- 
vate. His  object  was  the  consecration  of  the  human 
for  fulness  of  life.  The  characteristic  quality  of  his 
parabolic  speech  is  its  intense  ethicality.  Each  meta- 
phor has  in  it  a  moral  message.  His  tropes  are  truths. 
To  him  we  might  fitly  apply  the  description  of  the 
"Generous  Evangelist,"  by  John  Stuart  Blackie : 

This  man  smells  not  of  creeds,  a  green 

And  lusty  show  he  bears. 
As  one  whose  foot  has  wandering  been 

Where  vitalizing  airs 
Sweep  the  far  purpled  hills.   His  God 

He  cabins  not  in  creeds 
But  feels  liini  where  the  fir  trees  nod 

And  where  the  south  wind  speeds 
O'er  blossomy  fields.    In  waves  and  winds 
For  gospel  te.xts  he  looks 
.•\nd  in  tlie  heart  of  man  he  finds 

What  no  man  finds  in  l:)oi)ks. 

At  this  distance,  reading  his  words  from  the  ]n-inted 
page,  we  wonder  over  them.  We  ask :  "Did  he  intend 
his  counsels  to  be  taken  literally :  Is  it  possible  to  obey 
them  in  any  practical  way?  When  he  speaks  of 
'cheeks,'  'coats,'  'cloaks'  and  'miles'  are  we  to  take 
them  with  a  material  or  with  a  spiritual  reference?" 

I  think  he  intended  every  one  of  his  figures  to  have 
a  practical  ethical  hold.  We  are  ourselves  in  bodily 
form  material,  and  live  among  materialities  with  which 
we  require  to  deal  vitally.  The  purpose  of  Jesus  was 
to  impress  the  fact  that  each  material  thing  had  its 
moral  significance,  and  should  be  used  in  accordance 
with  it.  He  sought  to  associate  things  with  princi- 
ples and  to  .show  that  there  is  nothing  unrelated  to 
universal  law.  He  saw  that  there  was  a  morality  nat- 
urally attached  to  a  cheek,  a  coat,  a  cloak  and  a  mile 
which,  should  be  recognized.  The  human  cheek  was 
to  him  something  more  than  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood. 
It  represented-  a  personality,  the  embodiment  of  an 
Infinite  thought,  in  connection  with  which  it  had  its 
real  meaning.  He  saw  that  to  strike  a  cheek  is  to 
strike  a  consciousness  which  feels  all  through.  The 
treatment  of  the  human  face,  as  of  everything  belong- 
ing to  humanity,  should  proceed  from  an  awe  of  the 
divine  life  manifested  in  it.    Jesus  made  the  ])urifica- 


tion  of  the  face  a  religious  act.  "Thou  when  thou 
prayest  anoint  thine  head  and  ivash  thy  face." 

Likewise  the  possession  of  a  coat  or  cloak  has  moral 
implications,  and  the  recognition  and  honor  of  these 
constitute  the  right  to  have  and  form  the  law  of  use. 
And  in  the  same  way  a  mile  has  moral  aspects.  It  is 
not  a  mea.sure  of  mere  physical  distance  but  an  indi- 
cation of  neighborhood,  a  mark  of  property  held  by 
some  one.  "Remove  not  thy  neighbor' s  landmark." 
Respect  his  boimdaries  as  thine  own. 

All  things  whatsoever  to  which  human  beings  are 
physically  related  have  moral  involvements  and  exist 
for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual.  That  was  the  truth  Jesus 
sought  to  set  forth  by  means  of  parables  and  figures. 
He  endeavored  to  get  his  hearers  to  apprehend  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  involved  in  their  fishing, 
their  sowing,  their  pruning  and  their  merchandize. 
Religion  consists  of  respect  for  natural  things,  of  all 
serviceable  work  and  all  right  conduct.  We  are  vitally 
related  to  God  on  every  hand  by  everything  we  see  and 
touch.  All  are  His  manifestations  and  it  is  our  reli- 
gious business  to  associate  ourselves  with  Him  on  the 
lines  of  his  universal  operation. 

The  central  thought  that  Jesus  sought  to  establish  is 
that  God  is  here  with  us  as  the  inspiration  of  all  up- 
ward efi^ort.  All  things  have  their  meaning  in  that 
connection.  Every  unit  of  the  univer.se  is  vivified  for 
ascension. .  There  is  nothing  disconnected  from  the 
evolutionary  universal  process.  The  process  that 
forms  the  cheek  is  the  same  as  that  which  shapes  the 
unfathomable  galaxy."  The  reason  for  a  coat  is  the 
reason  for  a  planet.  The  law  which  pervades  a  mile 
goes  through  the  universe,  on  sea  as  on  land.  We 
cannot  escape  from  it  in  any  ship  or  flying  machine: 
it  besets  us  behind  and  before,  above  and  below.  In 
his  own  stimulating  way,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
averred  that  all  the  miles  in  every  land  go  to  the  same 
tune — 

Then  follow  you.  wherever  hie 
The  travelling  mountains  of  the  sky. 
Or  let  the  streams  in  civil  mode 
Direct  your  choice  upon  a  road ; 
For  one  and  all,  or  high  or  low, 
Will  lead  you  where  you  wish  to  go, 
And  one  and  all  go  night  and  day 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Every  fact  is  related  to  every  other.  All  truths 
corroborate  each  other.  The  verity  of  all  is  in  each. 
It  is  impossible  logically  to  halt  in  our  thinking  and 
go  but  a  short  way  with  truth.  The  rigour  of  truth 
compels  us  to  go  all  the  way. 

Jesus  grasped  the  Fatherhood  of  God  so  compre- 
hensively that  he  could  not  limit  it  to  Jewry.  It  em- 
braced all  mankind :  the  evil  and  the  good,  each  man 
was  neighljor,  brother  to  every  other.  There  was  no 
foreigner,  no  enemy.  He  felt  that  the  logic  and  ethic 
of  God's  Fatherhood  are  inexorable.  No  line  can  be 
drawn  excluding  any  people.  So  Jesus  saw  that  when 
humanity  is  struck  in  one  place  the  blow  is  felt  all  over. 
For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit  and  an  instinct  bears  along 
Round  the  earth's  wide  circle  the  svvift  flash  of  right  and 
wrong. 

There  is  no  limit  that  compassion  can  urge.  The 
term  "brethren"  and  the  love  proper  to  it  have  to 
go  all  round.  The  cloak  of  its  sympathy  must  go  with 
the  coat  of  its  reason.  There  is  no  restraint  on  moral 
duty.  Peter  asked:  "How  oft  shall  my  brother  ofl:'end. 
and  I  forgive  him? — until  seven  times?"  "Nay,  but  I 
say  unto  yon  se-z'cnty  times  snni."   There  is  no  moral 
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terminus,  no  last  mile  indicating  the  conclusion  of  duty. 
The  principle  that  goes  one  mile  is  good  for  two.  The 
compassion  that  moved  the  Samaritan  to  succor  the 
wounded  man  led  him  all  the  way  to  the  inn,  ass,  cloak 
and  purse  were  due  to  him,  the  helpless  stranger. 

We  have  to  think  universally,  measure  comprehen- 
sively and  feel  on  the  human  scale.  When  Jesus  smote 
the  Pharisaic  conceit  with  principles  of  universal  ap- 
plication the  prejudiced  men  resented  his  strokes. 
They  thought  and  acted  sectarianly:  he  wanted  them 
to  think  and  work  humanly,  to  realize  that  there  is  no 
right  or  left  with  Truth,  no  here  and  there,  but  a 
measureless  universality  in  which  all  things  are  inter- 
related. Truth  is  many  sided :  it  has  many  garments, 
many  continents.  If  we  find  it  on  this  side  in  the  rai- 
ment of  physical  science,  we  should  turn  to  the  other 
side  and  hail  it  in  the  robes  of  poetry.  The  poet  is 
needed  to  fulfill  the  physicist.  Truth  has  a  large  ward- 
robe of  various  designs — the  toga  of  philosophy,  the 
drapery  of  art,  the  coat  of  experiment  and  the  cloak 
of  hypothesis,  and  needs  each  in  turn  and  all  together 
to  express  itself.  It  has  no  boundary,  no  finale.  We 
cannot  wisely  say,  "We  will  go  so  far  and  then  stop," 
for  the  theme  of  our  thought,  whatever  it  is, — if  only 
the  wing  of  a  fly, — carries  us  into  the  Infinite. 

When  the  rich  young  ruler  came  to  Jesus  asking 
what  he  should  do  to  secure  eternal  life,  the  answer 
was  given  with  unflinching  rigour,  "Sell  all  thou  hast, 
and  follow  righteousness  to  its  utmost  outgo."  The 
man  who  had  great  possessions  was  staggered  by  the 
sweep  of  the  reply.  "All !"  he  gasped.  "Would  not 
a  portion  do?  a  series  of  large  donations  to  popular 
things?  Half?"  No!  The  requirement  applies  to  all 
on  the  left  and  on  the  right." 

When  any  moral  appeal  comes  it  has  the  whole 
weight  of  humanity  with  it.  A  beggar  knocks  at  your 
door,  and  you  hear  his  request  impatiently  and  dismiss 
him  with  a  penny  and  a  murmur.  Poverty  cannot  be 
solved  that  way.  It  is  the  sign  of  moral  wrong  and 
appears  before  you  with  all  its  implications  in  the 
person  of  the  beggar.  He  is  dirty,  diseased  and  per- 
haps drugged.  His  is  a  case  for  scientists,  economists 
and  statesmen.  He  is  a  type :  he  represents  thou- 
sands, victims  of  a  selfish  competitive  system  for  whom 
your  dole  is  no  real  deliverance.  You  cannot  stop 
your  concern  at  him :  you  must  go  all  the  way  with,  the 
problem  he  presents, — every  mile  of  the  poor  rate. 
Every  league  of  the  dolarous  road  of  selfish  scram- 
bling, unemployment  and  starvation.  Every  beggar 
compels  us  to  go  round  the  world  to  see  hozv  things 
are  shared  (the  italics  are  ours. — Ed.). 

We  may  imagine  the  young  ruler,  as  Watts  has  pic- 
tured him,  turning  away  perplexed  to  consider,  for 
the  first  time  seriously,  what  his  riches  implied.  Do 
you  think  he  would  see  the  necessity  of  going  all  the 
way  with  "the  poor"  to  realize  what  poverty  actually 
was?  Suppose  he  went  half  a  mile  and  found  a 
drunken  man.  "Ah,"  he  says,  "here  is  the  cause  of 
poverty,  drink !  I'm  not  going  to  give  up  my  money 
to  those  who  would  drink  it."  So  back  he  goes  to  his 
money  bags,  more  resolute  on  possession  than  ever. 
If  he  had  gone  on,  he  would  have  found  thousands  of 
sober  men  unemployed  and  poor,  and  as  many  on  strike 
for  a  minimum  wage.  Then  surely  both  cheeks  would 
burn  with  crimson  .shame  for  his  possessions :  his  all 
would  be  yielded  to  Justice,  and  he  would  be  willing 
to  go  as  far  as  the  limitless  principle  led  him.  When 


the  modern  man,  anxious  over  investments,  asks 
what  he  is  to  do  to  obtain  eternal  income,  the  reply  is 
given :  "The  revoltuions  that  impend  over  society  are 
not  now  from  ambition  and  rapacity,  from  impatience 
of  one  or  another  form  of  government,  but  from  new 
modes  of  thinking  which  shall  recompose  society  after 
a  new  order,  which  shall  animate  labor  by  love  and 
science,  which  shall  destroy  the  value  of  many  kinds 
of  property  and  replace  all  property  within  the  do- 
minion of  reason  and  equity." 

When  a  principle  presents  itself  we  do  well  to  ask 
for  its  relations,  its  scope,  its  prophecy.  Dogmas,  tra- 
ditions, institutions,  selfish  interests  resist  the  new 
truth  and  turn  destructively  on  the  afiirmer  of  it.  When 
evolution  was  announced,  all  the  creedalists  felt  them- 
selves smitten.  The  principle  called  for  a  renunciation 
of  their  dogmatic  attitude,  and  the  giving  up  of  their 
whole  system  of  thought.  It  seemed  possible  to  yield 
.some  points  safely,  as  nullifying  doles.  The  "six  days 
creation"  and  even  "the  fall"  might  be  surrendered, 
but  the  "atonement"  and  salvation  by  election  could 
not  be  yielded.  "Development"  might  be  tentatively 
admitted,  but  "the  devil"  must  be  retained. 

Rigorously  the  evolutionist  stood  for  the  universal- 
ity of  ascent.  Not  to  man's  body  but  to  his  soul  also 
does  evolution  apply,  his  theology  cannot  be  exempt 
from  it,  nor  his  religion  and  morality  be  disconnected 
from  its  operation.  It  has  to  be  applied  to  the  whole 
of  life.  All  the  way  with  it  the  mind  has  to  go,  what- 
ever previous  conceptions  have  to  be  dropped.  It  ap- 
plies to  Christology  as  to  cosmology.  The  legends  of 
the  gospels  as  much  as  those  of  Genesis  have  to  stand 
its  scrutiny.  For  a  while.  Biblical  criticism  hesitated 
to  apply  the  principle  of  evolution  to  the  Bible  as  a 
whole.  Distance  lent  safety  to  the  view  of  myth  in 
Genesis,  but  the  suggestion  of  mythology  in  Matthew 
was  so  profane  to  orthodox  respect  that  it  could  not  be 
entertained  for  an  instant.  To  find  flaws  in  Exodus 
was  disappointing,  but  to  be  pointed  to  errors  in  John's 
narrative  was  dreadful.  But  even  to  the  words  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  best  of  truth  has  to  be 
applied.  Nothing  in  the  New  Testament  can  be  with- 
held from  it.  Christianity  as  a  whole  has  to  be  set 
within  the  circle  of  natural  development.  Its  alleged 
supernaturalness  is  a  coat  which,  has  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  law  of  evolutionary  religion.  The  cloak  of  mir- 
acle has  to  go  with  the  coat  of  myth.  Inexorably, 
science  affirms  "miracles  do  not  happen."  From  "the 
Virgin  Birth"  to  "the  Resurrection,"  we  must  go  with 
the  compelling  scepticism :  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left  we  must  apply  the  rigorous  rationalism. 

Truth  has  no  half  way,  no  partiality,  no  separate  sec- 
tions, but  one  sublime  wholeness.  If  we  take  one  side 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  we  are  false  to  truth. 
In  his  humorous  way,  Rudyard  Kipling  says : 

Something  I  owe  to  the  soil  that  grew. 
More  to  the  life  that  fed, 

But  most  to  Allah,  who  gave  me  two  ^ 
Separate  sides  to  my  head. 

I  would  go  without  shirts  or  shoes, 
Friends,  tobacco,  or  bread, 

Sooner  than  for  an  instant  lose 
Either  side  of  my  head. 

Some  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  try  to  divide  their 
heads  into  independent  compartments  and  to  put  sci- 
ence into  one  and  religion  into  another,  to  wall  up  emo- 
tion from  reason,  but  the  brain  is  an  organic  whole, 
and  its  ideality  and  rationality  complement  each  other. 

The  deepest  of  all  realizations  is  attained  when  we 
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know  that  the  law  of  holiness,  the  rigour  of  truth  has 
to  do  with,  the  individual  life.  To  attain  wholeness  in 
ourselves  is  our  vital  need.  We  are  one-sided,  dis- 
located, disproportionate.  We  suffer  from  division  of 
faculty,  from  severance  of  heart  and  mind.  We  are 
not  equally  educated  in  every  part  of  our  personalit}'. 
We  smite  ourselves  on  one  passion  and  leave  another 
untouched.  We  suppress  one  indulgence  and  suppl\' 
another.  We  are  misers  in  science  ancl  prodigals  in 
sentiment.  We  deck  our  pleasures  and  put  onr  duties 
in  mean  array.  If  there  come  past  a  fashionable  no- 
tion in  rich  costume,  we  go  with  it  briskly,  but  we 
turn  away  from  the  fact  that  presents  a  stern  aspect. 
Even  in  religion  we  decline  the  tonic.  We  trip  a 
mile  with  riches  merrily  and  grudge  a  foot  to  right- 
eousness. We  have  to  learn  the  personal  equation  ("I 
sanctify  myself"),  the  self-adjustment  in  which  all  our 
faculties  respond  readily  to  the  call  of  the  Highest. 
Our  constant  need  is  readiness  for  the  onward  move- 
ment, that  trying  mile  by  which  we  reach  the  summit. 

It  takes  great  strength  to  train 

To  modern  service  your  ancestral  brain ; 

To  lift  the  weight  of  the  unnumbered  years 

Of  dead  men's  habits,  methods  and  ideas ; 

To  hold  that  back  with  one  hand,  and  support 

With  the  other  the  weak  steps  of  a  new  tliought. 

It  takes  great  strength  to  bring  your  Hfe  up  square 

With  your  accepted  thought  and  hold  it  there ; 

Resisting  the  inertia  that  drags  back 

From  new  attempts  to  the  old  habits  track. 

It  is  so  easy  to  drift  back,  to  sink: 

So  hard  to  live  abreast  of  what  you  think  ; 

It  takes  great  strength  to  live  where  you  belong, 

When  other  people  think  that  you  are  wrong. 

To  think  new  it  takes  a  courage  grim 

.\s  led  Columbus  over  the  world's  rim. 

To  think,  it  costs  some  courage,  and  to  go — 

Try  it.   It  taxes  every  power  \ou  know. 
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Before  an  uncouth  form  of  clay, 
A  wailing  Pagan,  prostrate,  lay — 
Obeisance  making,  in  the  dust. 
To  great  Bo-bo-no,  kind  and  just. 

A  Buddhist  on  a  tattered  mat. 

By  a  wooden  prayer-wheel  sat 

.'\nd  turned  the  sacred  symbol  'round 

With  eyes  tixed  humbly  on  the  ground. 

A  Savage  in  the  forest  wild. 
With  faith  as  of  a  simple  child. 
Besought  the  aid  of  Manitou 
In  what  he  was  about  to  do. 

.\  Christian,  kneeling,  muttered  low 
.\  prayer  all  men  and  women  know — 
When  Want  unkindly  lays  her  hand 
Upon  a  fair  and  fruitful  land. 

***** 
Who,  then,  can  well  or  truly  say 
These  widely-sundered  suppliants  pray 
To  diverse  Gods — to  Deities  apart- — 
When  kindred  yearnings  fill  each  luart? 

— HoR.\CF.  G.  Hopkins. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aug.  23,  1913. 


"Nobody  has  the  right  to  find  life  uninteresting  or  un- 
rewarding who  sees  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  activity  a 
wrong  he  can  help  to  remedy,  or  within  himselt  an  evil  ho 
can  hope  to  overt:ome." 

— Charles  H .  Elioi. 
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Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

XXVII— JOB. 

Te.xt  :  What?  Shall  zve  receive  good  at  the 
hands  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evilf"   Job  2  :2. 

Job  is  one  of  the  great  dramas  in  literature,  such  as 
"Prometheus"  in  the  Greek,  Goethe's  "Faust,"  .Shakes- 
peare's "Hamlet,"  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy,"  to 
which,  perhaps,  might  be  added,  in  point  of  diction 
and  power,  Victor  Htigo's  "Les  Miserables"  and  Mil- 
ton's "Paradise  Lost ;"  all  touching  the  same  question — 
the  great,  ethical  problem  of  pain  and  sin,  the  anguish 
and  uncertainties  incident  to  all  life.  Little  poets  an- 
swer these  great  questions  easily,  little  preachers  make 
light  of  them,  but  when  you  come  to  the  profound 
.geniuses,  they  recognize  their  depth  and  mystery  and 
refrain  from  attempting  their  explanation. 

Job  is  the  least  Jewish  of  the  Scripture  classics.  In- 
deed one  wonders  how  it  got  into  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
for  the  writer  of  this  great  poem  made  his  hero  a  de- 
cided heretic.  He  is  unorthodox.  He  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  decisions  of  the  prophets  as  interpreted  by 
his  friends. 

The  critics  believe  that  this  story  was  originally  a 
folk-lore  tale  of  a  great,  wise,  rich  lord  or  sheik  sud- 
denly overtaken  by  calamity,  losing  property,  family 
and  health,  and  afterward,  by  the  favor  of  the  Al- 
mighty, having  all  returned  to  him. 

Just  as  Goethe  took  as  his  theme  the  dim  legend  of 
Faust  selling  himself  to  the  devil  for  a  consideration, 
so  this  poet  seized  the  Job  legend,  and  injected  into 
it  a  great  debate  over  the  causes  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  hero,  and  their  relation  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  Earth. 

There  is  a  prelude  and  an  epilogue  which  are  bits 
of  the  old  story.  The  poet  who  formulated  it  con- 
ceived of  Job  as  rebellious  and  indignant  over  the 
calamities  which  had  come  upon  him.  Then  three 
friends  come  and  begin  to  preach  to  him,  as  if  he 
had  not  had  trouble  enough  already. 

The  friends,  one  after  another,  in  three  rounds,  give 
their  speeches,  their  orthodox  explanations.  Job  an- 
swers the  first  and  second,  but  after  the  third  is  sil- 
ent. This  seems  to  complete  the  original  poetic  cre- 
ation. Possibly  a  hundred  years  later,  some  other  poet 
having  this  drama  before  him,  thinking  a  little  deeper 
on  the  problem,  perhaps  realizing  that  there  are  other 
things  to  be  said,  introduces  Elihu,  who  really  does 
get  a  little  further  into  the  question  than  the  older 
men  did.  He  leaves  it  a  little  higher  in  the  realm  of 
ethics.  He  brings  out  a  spiritual  agnosticism.  He 
does  not  try  to  explain  the  mystery  of  life,  but  rather 
he  insists  on  an  adjustment  to  its  conditions.  After 
the  speech  of  Elihu  Jehovah  answers  out  of  the  cloud, 
rebuking  Job  and  declaring  to  him  higher  consider- 
ations, which  in  the  end  do  not  settle  the  question 
but  lift  it  beyond  the  realm  of  the  human  understand- 
ing into  submission  and  acceptance. 
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Satan  was  first  mentioned  by  the  Prophet  Zechar- 
iah,  but  neither  the  Satan  of  Zechariah  nor  the  Satan 
in  this  story  of  Job  represents  the  Devil  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Satan  of  Job  is  not  the  Mephisto- 
pheles  of  Faust,  bent  on  mischief,  the  embodied  leader 
of  the  bad,  the  gifted  enemy  of  God,  but  he  is  the  High 
SheriflF  of  the  Almighty,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  around 
upon  the  earth  making  inspections  in  His  interest. 
Coming  before  Jehovah  to  make  report  Jehovah  asks 
if  he  has  remarked  the  perfect  Job.  Satan  says  he 
has,  but  if  Job's  property  were  to  be  taken  away  from 
him  it  might  be  a  different  story.  He  is  given  per- 
mission to  make  the  trial  and  Job  withstands  it.  Then 
Satan  reports  that  property  loss  may  be  borne  so  long 
as  health  and  family  remain  untouched.  Jehovah 
gives  perimssion  to  bring  this  further  test  and  Job  is 
smitten  with  disease,  and  still  he  maintains  his  up- 
rightness. 

Job's  well-meaning  comforters  and  advisers  talked 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  prophets,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Great  Unknown,  taught  that  if  a  man's 
character  was  right,  if  he  were  true  to  his  ideals,  pros- 
perity and  power  would  follow.  The  burden  of  their 
teaching  was  "These  trials  must  have  come  because 
you  were  wicked,  get  right  with  God  and  the  curse 
will  be  lifted  from  you." 

The  heroism  of  Job  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
will  not  accept  a  theory  he  does  not  believe  to  be 
true,  a  theology  that,  to  him,  does  not  account  for  the 
facts.  He  says :  "Why  this  has  come  I  can  not 
tell,  but  I  know  that  I  do  not  deserve  it."  The  de- 
bate is  hot  and  exciting.  In  the  New  Testament  Job 
is  clothed  with  great  patience  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  text  to  justify  the  argument  that  he  was  patient; 
he  was  full  of  impatience,  but  he  "held  fast  to  his  in- 
tegrity." 

Probably  the  latest  book  on  Job  writen  from  the 
standpoint  of  recent  scholarship  is  one  (in  the  series 
The  Bible  for  Home  and  School)  written  by  Prof. 
George  A.  Barton  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Prof  Bar- 
ton describes  the  three  friends  as  follows : 

"Eliphas,  the  dignified,  orthodox,  wise  man,  who  has  just 
a  touch  of  mysticism;  Bildad,  the  commonplace  mind  who 
finds  in  the  out-worn  proverbs  of  the  past  the  basis  of  life's 
philosophy;  and  Zophar,  the  rough  debater,  who  cares  less 
for  the  form  of  his  argument  or  for  the  feelings  of  his 
friend  than  he  does  for  carrying  his  point." 

No  one  knows  who  wrote  this  "great  epic  of  the 
inner  life"  as  Genung  calls  it.  The  critics  think  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  written  during  the 
exile,  or  immdiately  after,  so  that  it  fits  in  about  440 
or  400  B.  C.  We  have  here  poetry,  not  theology  or 
history  or  even  philosophy,  except  as  the  highest 
poetry  is  philosophical-  Job  and  Jehovah  are  the 
chosen  mouthpieces  of  the  poet ;  all  the  other  charac- 
ters are  accessories,  giving  occasion  for  the  words  of 
his  deepest  thinking  and  highest  inspiration.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  heroism  of  Job  is  found  in  his 
speech  of  defiance,  Chapters  27  and  28. 

In  the  old  reading  the  Redeemer  was  supposed  to 
used  in  the  Episcopal  Burial  Service : 

"/  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth." 

In  the  old  reading  the  Redeemer  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Christ  because  of  whose  resurrection  came 
the  resurrection  of  his  followers.  This  interpretation 
has  been  a  comfort  and  a  solace  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple.   But  Dr-  Albert  Barnes,  the  noted  Presbyterian 


commentator  of  an  older  day,  confessed  that  when  he 
reached  this  passage  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
him  that  from  the  original  he  could  deduce  no  refer- 
ence either  to  the  Messiah  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.  Vindicator  is  a  better  translation  than 
Redeemer. 

QUESTIONS  ON  JOB. 

1.  Name  some  of  the  great  dramas  treating  of  the  same 
question  of  which  Job  treats. 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  story? 

3.  What  is  the  structure  of  the  poem? 

4.  What  is  the  character  of  Satan  as  given  in  Job? 

5.  How  does  the  New  Testament  Job  compare  with  the 
Old  Testament  Job? 

6.  When  was  the  book  written? 

7.  What  should  be  our  attitude  toward  the  "whys"  of 
life? 


Mr.  Tagore  on  "Soul  Consciousness" 


Quoting  from  The  Inquirer,  the  Indian  Messenger  gives  the 
following  fine  report  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Rabindra  Nath 
Tagore  to  the  "Quest  Society,"  at  Caxton  Hall,  London : 

"We  have  seen,"  he  said,  "that  it  was  the  aspiration 
of  ancient  India  to  live  and  have  its  perfect  joy  in 
Brahma,  the  all-conscious  and  all-pervading  spirit,  by 
extending  its  field  of  consciousness  over  the  whole 
world.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  an  impossibility 
for  finite  man,  and  that  by  trying  to  realize  all  we  may 
end  in  realizing  nothing;  but  it  is  not  so  absurd  as  it 
seems.  Man  has  his  problems  to  solve  every  day ;  his 
burdens  are  too  numerous  for  him  to  carry  unaided, 
l)ut  he  knows  that  by  adopting  a  system  he  can  lighten 
their  weight,  and  if  things  go  wrong  and  he  can  find 
no  way  out  of  his  difficulties,  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
not  yet  lighted  upon  the  right  method  of  harmonizing 
all  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  his  life  and  thought 
so  as  to  ensure  unity  of  purpose  and  achievement.  He 
knows  that  unity  is  strength  because  unity  is  truth. 
W'hcn  we  say  knowledge  is  power  we  mean  truth  is 
power,  and  truth  is  the  unity  which  comprehends  mul- 
tiplicity. Facts  are  many,  but  truth  is  one.  The  for- 
mer are  like  blind  lanes  which  lead  nowhere ;  the  latter 
opens  out  the  whole  region  of  the  infinite,  and  sheds 
its  light  like  a  lamp  in  places  where  we  did  not  think 
its  rays  could  reach.  Truth,  indeed,  while  occupied 
with  facts  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  facts,  but  tran- 
scends them  on  every  side,  and  points  to  the  one  reality 
comprehending  all. 

"In  spiritual  things,  as  in  knowledge,  man  must 
clearly  recognize  some  central  truth  that  will  give  him 
access  to  the  widest  possible  field  of  thought,  and  that 
is  the  object  which  the  Upanishad  has  in  view  when  it 
says  "know  thine  own  self,'  or,  in  other  words,  realize 
one  great  principle  of  unity  hidden  in  every  man.  Soul- 
consciousness  is  the  perception  of  the  inner  being  that 
transcends  our  ego  and  it  has  its  deep  affinity  with 
God.  Children  when  they  begin  to  learn  each  separate 
letter  of  the  alphabet  find  no  pleasure  in  it  because 
they  miss  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  These  letters 
become  a  source  of  joy  for  us  only  when  they  are  com- 
bined into  words  and  sentences  and  convey  an  idea. 
So  when  the  soul  is  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  the  separate  self,  it  has  no  clue  to  the  meaning 
of  life,  and  it  is  only  when  it  co-operates  with  others 
and  loses  itself  in  the  larger  life  of  the  whole  that  it 
learns  the  secret  of  its  existence.  Man  was  troubled 
and  lived  in  a  state  of  fear  so  long  as  he  was  ignorant 
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of  the  uniformity  of  law  in  nature  and  the  world  was 
alien  to  him.  But  when  the  individual  finds  himself  in 
his  surroundings  and  knows  that  neither  they  nor  the 
law  which  shaped  them  is  alien  to  him,  he  has  discov- 
ered the  bond  of  union  which  relates  him  to  all  things, 
and  the  knowledge  brings  him  exceeding  joy.  This  joy, 
however,  is  partial  until  it  includes  love,  which  oblit- 
erates the  sense  of  dilYerence,  and  leads  the  human  soul 
to  fulfill  itself  completely,  and  to  reach  out  to  the  in- 
finite. 

"Love  is  the  highest  bliss  that  man  can  attain  to, 
for  through  it  he  knows  himself  a  part  of  the  One,  and 
it  is  this  which  is  forever  establishing  relations  between 
human  beings  through  the  medium  of  art,  literature,, 
religion,  social  activities  and  national  institutions.  To 
love  in  the  highest  sense  is  to  die  to  the  personal  self 
and  live  in  the  larger  self,  and  those  who  give  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  mankind  are  living  the  life  of 
the  soul,  and  proving  to  us  the  ultimate  truth  of  hu- 
manity. We  call  them  the  men  of  the  Great  Soul.  It 
is  said  in  the  Upanishad,  'It  is  not  that  thou  lovest  thy 
son  because  thou  desirest  him,  but  thou  lovest  thy  son 
because  thou  desirest  thine  own  soul.'  Whomsoever  we^ 
love  in  him  we  find  our  soul  in  the  truest  sense,  and 
our  happiness  comes  from  the  extension  of  our  con- 
sciousness and  capacity  for  self-realization.  It  is  a 
commonplace  fact  that  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our 
loved  ones  are  our  own  joys  and  sorrows.  Through 
sharing  them  we  have  grown  larger,  we  have  appre- 
hended that  great  truth  which  transcends  the  universe. 
In  some  respects  our  love  for  our  children,  for  our 
family,  may  limit  other  relationships  and  prevent  the 
extension  of  consciousness  in  certain  directions.  It  may 
even  become  a  narrow,  exclusive  thing,  and  fail  ulti- 
mately to  fulfill  its  purpose  like  a  light  placed  in  a 
sealed  enclosure ;  but  it  is  the  first  step,  and  all  the 
wonder  lies  in  that  first  step.  From  it  we  learn  that 
our  highest  joy  is  in  losing  our  egoistic  self  by  sacri- 
ficing it  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

"To  realize  the  soul  apart  from  the  self  is,  then,  the 
first  step  towards  the  supreme  deliverance.  We  must 
know  with  absolute  certainty  that  we  are  one  with 
the  whole,  and  we  shall  attain  this  knowledge  only  by 
overcoming  our  pride  and  vanity,  our  insatiable  greed 
and  love  of  possession,  and  learning  the  law  of  disin- 
terested service  and  renunciation.  The  self  as  we  know 
it  is  an  illusion,  without  permanence,  and  no  more  to 
be  identified  with  the  real  self  than  the  shell  which 
held  the  chick  so  long,  but  which  was  not  really  a  part 
of  its  life.  That  shell,  however  perfect  it  may  be,  has 
no  growth  of  vitality,  and  it  must  be  burst  through 
in  order  that  the  freedom  of  light  and  air  natural  to 
the  bird  may  be  won.  In  Sanskrit  the  bird  has  been 
called  the  'twice-born,'  so  also  is  called  the  man  who 
has  been  trained  by  spiritual  discipline  and  contempla- 
tion for  not  less  than  twelve  years,  and  has  come  out, 
pure  in  heart,  and  with  controlled  and  tranquil  mind, 
to  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  life  in  a  spirit  of 
detachment  which  permits  him  to  give  all  his  energies 
to  his  work  without  being  troubled  by  fears  as  to  per- 
sonal results.  He  has  entered  into  living  relationship 
with  all  around  him,  he  is  free  from  the  domination  of 
self,  he  finds  the  ultimate  truth  of  existence  in  his  own 
soul,  and  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Su- 
preme Soul  on  all  sides.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
losing  the  world  and  gaining  one's  soul,  and  when 
Jesus  said  'Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit 


the  earth,'  he  proclaimed  the  truth  that  when  every- 
thing is  abandoned  the  whole  is  gained,  that  when  a 
man  gets  rid  of  the  pride  of  self  he  comes  into  his 
true  inheritance  and  possesses  all.  Pride  of  self  inter- 
feres with  the  proper  function  of  the  soul,  which  can 
only  realize  itself  by  its  union  with  the  universe  and 
the  universal  law.  Buddha  is  said  to  have  preached 
a  negative  gospel  of  inaction,  and  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  personality.  It  is  true  that  he  denounced  activi- 
ties, but  only  the  activities  which  proceeded  from  the 
love  of  pleasure,  vanity  and  the  desire  for  wealth  and 
dominion  which  keep  the  soul  imprisoned  in  material 
things.  It  was  true  that  he  preached  extinction,  but 
only  the  extinction  of  all  that  proceeded  from  pride, 
and  ignorance  and  earthly  ambition,  not  the  extinction 
of  truth,  charity  and  love.  Buddha  preached  deliver- 
ance from  the  errors  that  darken  our  consciousness 
and  tend  to  limit  it  within  the  boundaries  of  the  per- 
sonal self,  so  that  as  when  a  man  sleeps  he  lives,  but 
knows  not  the  world  relation  of  his  life  to  his  sur- 
roundings, the  soul  living  the  life  of  illusion  is  spirit- 
ually asleep,  and  knows  not  the  highest  reality." 

Once,  Mr.  Tagore  met  two  ascetics  belonging  to  a 
certain  religious  sect  in  a  village  of  Bengal,  and  to 
them  he  put  this  question:  "Can  you  tell  me  wherein 
lies  the  special  truth  of  your  religion?'  One  of  them 
said,  'It  is  difficult  to  define  that.'  The  other  said,,  'No, 
it  is  quite  simple.  We  hold  that  we  have  first  of  all 
to  know  our  own  souls  under  the  guidance  of  our  own 
teacher,  and  when  we  have  done  that  we  can  find  Him 
who  is  the  Supreme  Teacher  of  our  Souls.'  'Why  do 
you  not  teach  everybody  that  ?'  He  smiled  and  then 
said,  'They  must  come  one  and  all.'  Yes,  the  illiterate 
ascetic  of  rural  Bengal  was  right.  Man  is  out  to  find 
himself ;  his  history  is  the  history  of  a  long  journey 
through  the  unknown  in  quest  of  his  own  soul. 
Through  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  dynasties, 
through  the  creation  of  innumerable  symbols  giving: 
shape  to  his  dreams  and  aspirations  and  the  casting  of 
them  away  like  playthings  belonging  to  infancy, 
through  the  forging  of  rnagic  keys  to  unlock  the  mys- 
teries, and  the  casting  away  of  these  also  when  they 
become  useless,  man  has  marched  from  epoch  to  epoch 
seeking  the  fullest  realization  of  his  soul,  whose  inward 
course  is  never  checked  by  death  or  dissolution.  His 
mistakes  have  been  by  no  means  few,  they  have  strewn 
his  path  with  ruins.  His  miseries  have  been  many,  his 
sufiferings  like  the  pangs  that  precede  birth.  He  has 
gone  through,  and  is  still  going  through,  cruel  martyr- 
dom, and  the  institutions  he  has  built  are  the  altars 
whereto  he  brings  his  daily  sacrifices.  All  this  would 
be  absolutely  meaningless  and  unbearable  if  he  had  not 
felt  through  everything  the  deepest  joy  of  the  hidden 
soul,  which  tries  its  strength  and  achieves  its  growth 
by  pain  and  renunciation.  Yes,  they  are  coming,  the 
myriads  of  men,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
one  great  truth  which  is  all-comprehensive.  Man's 
wants  are  endless  till  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  soul : 
his  world  is  in  a  state  of  continual  flux.  But  when  he 
has  realized  his  soul,  there  is  the  determinative  center 
around  which  everything  p-athers ;  to  him  the  day  and 
night  bring  only  joy;  the  air  vibrates  with  music  and 
the  sky  radiates  beauty,  and  he  has  found  the  key  to 
the  heavenly  life. 

"The  soul  cannot  attain  this  tranquility  and  joy  bv 
means  of  the  understanding  alone,  hut  by  immediate 
intuition.  It  could  never  have  reached  its  goal  by  the 
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devious  path  of  knowledge  if  it  had  no  flashes  of  inner 
light  to  guide  it.  We  can  onlv  know  the  One  as  heart 
of  our  hearts,  and  soul  of  our  soul — in  the  joy  that  we 
feel  when  we  give  up  self  and  stand  face  to  face  with 
Him.  When  we  find  our  soul  we  find  everything  else. 
Therefore  we  pray,  'O  thou  self-revealing  One,  reveal 
thyself  in  me.  From  unreality  lead  me  to  the  real, 
from  darkness  to  the  light,  from  death  to  immortality.' 
Infinite  is  the  distance  that  lies  between  truth  and  un- 
truth, between  death  and  deathlessness,  yet  this  gulf  is 
bridged  in  a  moment  when  the  Eternal  Spirit  shows 
himself.  Man,  in  his  sin,  takes  part  with  the  finite 
against  the  infinite,  but  it  is  a  losing  game.  We  lust 
after  pleasures  hecause  our  passions  make  them  seem 
desirable ;  we  long  for  things  because  our  greed  exag- 
gerates them  and  makes  them  appear  good.  This  falsi- 
fication of  things  breaks  the  harmony  of  life  at  each 
step,  and  we  are  distracted  and  restless.  But  even  in 
our  pleasures  we  are  finding  ourselves  and  we  shall 
learn  at  last  that  righteousness  is  the  divine  food  of 
the  soul.  As  it  is  said,  'Blessed  are  they  which  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.' 
The  longing  for  the  deeper  manifestation  of  himself 
is  greater  than  a  man's  desire  for  pleasure,  but  God 
has  left  his  will  free,  and  within  his  soul  he  is  lord. 
There  our  God  must  win  his  entrance.  There  he  comes 
as  a  guest  and  not  as  a  king,  and  he  cannot  come  until 
he  is  invited.  God  never  forces  doors  if  they  are  shut 
against  Him,  for  we  have  to  realize  His  union  of  love, 
not  His  domination  of  power.  In  India  we  who  truly 
live  in  communication  with  the  divine  receive  such 
homage  as  would  be  considered  almost  sacrilegious  in 
the  West.  We  see  in  him  God's  will  revealed,  and 
God's  perfect  joy  fully  manifested  in  humanity.  His 
life,  burning  with  God's  love,  makes  all  our  earthly 
love  resplendent,  all  our  earthly  experiences  of  joy  and 
pleasure  group  themselves  around  the  spiritual  truth 
he  reveals ;  the  trees  and  the  stars  and  the  blue  hills 
appear  to  us  symbols  full  of  meanings  that  can  never 
be  uttered.  We  seem  to  see  God  making  a  new  world 
when  man's  soul  is  face  to  face  with,  the  eternal  Lover." 


THOU  THINKEST  THOU  HAST  LIVED. 


Thou  thinkest  thou  hast  lived 

If  fortune  fair  hath  touched  thee  with  its  wand. 

If  thou  hast  known,  but  once,  the  top  of  life 

In  giving  royally,  in  truly  loving, 

In  bearing  some  great  deed  in  sight  of  men, 

Or  issuing  victorious  from  strife. 

Not  so;  nor  hast  of  life  the  flower  and  hight 

In  suffering  that  others  may  go  free. 

For  thee  the  sequent  years  still  proudly  hold 

A  keener  sense  of  the  rich  depths  of  being, 

When  thou,  brave  novice,  shalt  endure  the  lore 

Of  fate's  immeasurable  ironies. 

Thou  may'st  behold  the  scorn  of  thee  and  thine. 

Sit  on  the  laureled  brow  of  him  thy  hand 

Helped  to  that  heaven ;  yes,  thou  may'st  see 

Success,  in  them  thou  gavest  strength  to  rise, 

Used  for  thine  own  disfigurement  and  loss ; 

May'st  know  betrayal  and  forgetfulness. 

And  knowing  shalt  thy  spirit  hold  in  calm; 

Pitying  the  arrogant,  the  meanly  vain, 

Unbitterly,  and  with  no  cloying  hate, 

Disdain,  nor  envy;  somforted  and  blest 

With  the  high  thought  of  knowledge,  worthily  gained. 

And  the  humility  which  makes  men  wise. 

And  the  uncensured  pride  of  purity. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


Industrial  Peace 


The  churches  that  have  added  Labor  Sunday  to 
their  calendar  are  placing  themselves  in  the  right  at- 
titude to  serve  their  day  and  generation.  They  do 
well  to  set  apart  special  days  for  the  consideration  of 
the  great  problems  of  social  life.  An  important  part 
of  their  modern  mission  is  to  lead  in  the  effort  to 
solve  these  problems.  Our  conception  of  the  social 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  church  is  growing, 
just  as  our  conception  of  the  social  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  government  and  industry  are  growing. 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  age-long  strife  between  capital  and  labor,  more 
than  ever  before,  is  a  challenge  to  the  church.  That 
strife  was  never  so  menacing  to  civilization,  but  it  is 
attended  by  many  hopeful  signs.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  is  the  fact  that  the  church  is  getting  a  new 
and  broader  vision  of  its  calling  to  carry  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  among  men  Various  consid- 
erations may  lead  us  to  take  sides  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  but  we  should  be  fair  to  both 
sides  and  should  not  ignore  the  mistakes  that  both 
are  making.  On  the  side  of  capital  are  the  perma- 
nece  and  the  power  that  wealth  and  vested  interests, 
that  alliance  with  government,  that  possession  of  the 
materials  and  the  tools  of  industry,  and  that  superior 
education  have  always  given  to  capital.  It  has  done 
much  good  in  the  world ;  but  "to  whomsover  much  is 
given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required." 

The  chief  responsibility  for  a  right  solution  of  the 
labor  problem  rests  with  capital,  and  there  is  less  ex- 
cuse for  the  wrong  and  oppression  of  capital  than 
the  wrong  and  oppression  of  labor.  We  do  not  con- 
done the  evil  that  is  done  within  the  ranks  of  organ- 
ized labor,  the  wrong  against  honest  workers  outside 
the  unions,  the  wrong  of  warring  unions  against  each 
other,  the  crimes  against  life  and  property,  the  class 
hatred,  the  treason,  the  wickedness  that  the  warfare 
of  labor  has  developed. 

We  condemn  them  all,  just  as  we  condemn  the  op- 
pression and  the  wickedness  of  capital.  Serious  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  leaders,  especially,  and  upon 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor  to  "come  into  court  with 
clean  hands,"  if  they  must  fight,  to  fight  fair.  Neither 
side  can  claim  justification  for  wrongdoing  because 
wrong  has  been  done  by  the  other.  If  each  waits  for 
perfection  in  the  other  before  establishing  a  righteous 
standard  for  itself,  industrial  peace  will  never  come. 

Every  Christian  should  regard  himself  as  commis- 
sioned an  apostle  of  peace  and  an  envoy  of  brother- 
hood and  use  his  influence  to  those  ends,  wherever  his 
lot  may  be  cast.  The  call  of  the  Christian  in  every 
rank  of  life  today  is  the  call  of  peace,  the  call  of  in- 
dustrial peace  and  peace  among  nations. 

May  Labor  Sunday  so  soon  to  be  observed  by  our 
churches  express  and  foster  that  good  will  between 
all  partners  in  the  work  of  the  world  that  shall  en- 
able them  to  live  and  labor  together  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ ! 

Congregationalist  and  Christian  World,  Aug.  16. 


Murder  to  the  murderer  is  no  such  ruinous  thought  as 
poets  and  romancers  will  have  it ;  it  does  not  unsettle  him, 
or  fright  him  from  his  ordinary  notice  of  trifles;  it  is  an 
act  quite  easy  to  be  contemplated,  but  in  its  sequel  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  horrible  jangling  and  confounding  of  all  relations. 

— Emerson. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


BEECHER  MEMORIAL  AND 
CENTENNIAL  CELEBRA- 
TION 


In  recognition  of  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er's  service  to  the  nation  and  its  people 
in  the  cause  of  civic  and  religious  lib- 
erty, and  in  recognition  of  his  personal 
qualities  of  moral  influence  and  leader- 
ship, Plymouth  Church,  whose  pulpit  he 
made  famous,  is  to  dedicate  in  October, 
in  this  j-ear  of  Beccher's  centennial,  a 
group  of  memorials  not  only  possessing 
civic  and  social  value,  but  also  distin- 
guished by  artistic  merit.  Beecher  as  a 
man,  as  a  genius  in  his  capacity  for  feel- 
ing, as  an  inspirer  of  young  people,  as 
a  humanizer  of  theology,  as  a  preacher 
of  power,  as  a  pulpit  and  platform  orator 
of  unique  gifts,  as  a  champion  of  free- 
dom, is  becoming  better  appreciated  as 
the  animosities  engendered  by  his  times 
and  by  his  fearlessness  and  the  jealousies 
arising  out  of  his  popularity  and  his 
greatness  recede  into  the  past.  Yet  to 
few  has  it  ever  been  vouchsafed  to  be 
so  much  loved  of  his  fellowmen,  and 
they  say  in  Brooklyn  that  he  still  lives 
there.  Historians — those  who  are  writ- 
ing "the  new  history" — are  now  accord- 
ing him  a  more  fitting  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Civil  War  period  for  his 
important  work  in  England. 

TO  BE  REMOVED. 

The  memorials  will  include  a  Beecher 
House,  a  social  institute  for  the  joint 
use  of  young  men  and  women,  a  Beecher 
Park,  in  which  a  bronze  statute  of  the 
preacher  by  Gutzon  Borglum  will  stand; 
and  the  portrayal,  by  means  of  thirty 
stained  glass  windows  in  Plymouth 
Church  of  "The  Influence  of  Puritanism 
Upon  the  Liberties  of  the  Republic."  It 
is  proposed  to  remove  the  body  of 
Beecher  from  Greenwood  Cemetery  and 
place  it  in  a  crypt  in  the  church  •  and 
also  to  set  apart  a  room  where  the  noted 
preacher's  chair,  his  Bible  and  other 
books,  his  manuscripts  and  all  those  rel- 
ics of  his  life  and  work  now  treasured 
by  friends  may  be  kept  together  and  in 
safety. 

A  SHRINE  OF  LIBERTY. 

Plymouth  Church  itself  is  to  be  made 
a  place  of  liberty  in  America,  a  place  of 


memorial  not  only  to  Beecher  .but  to  the 
men  and  women  who  went  before  him 
and  who  worked  with  him  and  after- 
ward in  the  service  of  liberty.  Plymouth 
Church  will  thus  be  constituted  another 
liberty  shrine. 

The  first  action  toward  realizing  this 
plan  was  made  when  it  was  decided  to 
replace  the  plain  square  windows  of  the 
church  with  stained  glass  representa- 
tions of  historical  scenes  and  person- 
ages. They  were  designed  to  represent 
the  sequence  of  events  in  the  fight  for 
liberty ;  and  one  by  one  the  windows 
now  have  been  executed  and  placed  in 
position.  As  they  stand  today  they  are 
the  most  comprehensive  and  notable  rep- 
resentation in  zTvy  American  church  of 


the  liberty  movement  in  Church  and 
State ;  and  New  England  must  come  to 
Brooklyn  to  see  the  most  complete  por- 
trayal in  stained  glass  of  the  Puritan 
movement. 

But  the  series  of  pictures  by  no  means 
confines  itself  to  the  New  England  colo- 
nics. The  Dutch  in  New  York,  the  Penn- 
sylvania settlement,  the  Huguenots  in 
the  Carolinas,  and .  the  Western  Move- 
ment are  all  represented.  One  window, 
entitled  "Pioneers  of  Female  Educa- 
tion," and  representing  Plarriet  Beecher 
Stowc,  Mary  Lyon,  Emma  Willard  and 
Catherine  Esther  Beecher,  may  be  inter- 
preted as  typifying  the  Women's  Move- 
ment, thus  bringing  the  series  up  to 
date.    *    *    *  * 

There  arc  two  buildings,  the  memo- 
rial building  proper  and  the  gymnasium. 
The  former  is  100  feet  long,  five  stories 
high.  The  gymnasium  will  be  100  feet 
by  50  feet  and  three  stories  high.  In 
the  memorial  building  are  club  rooms 
for  young  men  and  for  young  women, 
and  one  entire  floor  is  given  over  to 
the  women  of  the  church.  These  club 
rooms  will  be  on  the  second  floor,  and 
on  this  floor  also  will  be  a  library,  a 
rest  room  and  a  billiard  room. 

The  statue  by  Gutzon  Borglum  repre- 
sents Beecher,  with  outstretched  hand, 
speaking  in  Plymouth  Church  at  the 
great  meeting  held  there  in  1848  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  and  liberating  two 
slaves.  These  girls  were  the  Edmonson 
sisters,  daughters  of  a  free  negro  father 
and  a  slave  mother,  whose  owner  had 
shipped  them  from  Washington  to  New 
Orleans  to  be  sold.  The  girls  tried  un- 
successfully to  escape  and  finally  their 
father  went  to  New  York  to  try  to  raise 
the  $2,300  asked  by  their  owner  as  their 
price.  This  sum  was  raised  at  the  Ply- 
mouth Church  meeting  and  the  girls 
were  liberated  and  then  educated  under 
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the  guidance  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
The  statue  shows  Beecher  in  the  pul- 
pit, at  the  foot  of  which  crouch  the  two 
slave  girls.  The  older  holds  the  younger 
in  her  arms  and,  like  a  hunted  animal, 
watches  the  face  of  the  great  preacher. 
These  figures  are  carved  in  marble  from 
the  same  block  of  which  the  pedestal  is 
made. 

This  statue  will  be  placed  against  the 
arcade  connecting  the  memorial  build- 
ing and  the  church.  Its  background  will 
be  eight  bronze  bas-reliefs,  representing 
the  agitators,  scholars,  preachers,  ed- 
itors, statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  an- 
ti-slavery epoch.  Among  them  are  Love- 
joy  and  Wendell  Phillips,  the  abolition- 
ists and  agitators ;  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Sumner, 
Lowell,  Channing  and  Lincoln.  The 
.seventh  bas-relief  shows  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg  and  the  eighth,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  lifting  the  flag  at  Fort  Sumter. 

The  Beecher  centennial  celebration 
will  occupy  the  entire,  last  week  of  Oc- 
tober. — George  W.  Grey. 

In  Boston  llveninn  Transcrift. 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty-acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.     References  exchanged. 

Address 
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Seneca    -    -    South  Carolina 
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spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
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A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POPF 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  '  'worki7ig 
woman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  afid  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  on  the 
center-table  of  the  rich . 

With  portraits,  12mo.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 
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Publishers,  Chicago 
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an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
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from  an  Instruction  Book 
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richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 
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Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to 
year, 

With   forward   face   and  unreluctant 
soul, 

Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  dis- 
appear. 

In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in 
fear 

For  what  the  future  veils ;  but  with 
a  whole 

And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with 

cheer, 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products 

We  Make 

SAUSAGE,  HAMS, 
BACON  and  LARD 


We  yvlll  be  tilad 
to  send  you  one 
of  our  little  books 
containing  recipes 
upon  request 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FORT  ATKINSON  :-:  WIS. 


Reading! 


Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


UNITY 

Removal  Notice 


FORCED  TO  MOVE 


The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 

Telephone,  Central  480 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 


GEO.  E,  CAUGHEY,  Man«{<er 


CONSTRUCTION  a  RtPAIRli 


LVERYTMINO  EL-F.CI  l?ICAI . 


Prompt  Service 


Best  Workmanship 


4532  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 

PHONE  DREXEL  1435 


O.  Huppenbauer  G.  A.  Gunggoll  P.  J.  Hiselman 

EXPERT  REPAIRS.  BATTERY  RENEWALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincennes  Ave. 
PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTRICS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  in  this  parage. 


UNITY 

"HE  HATH  MADE  OF  ONE  ALL  NATIONS  OF  MEN" 


Vol.  LXXII 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1913. 


Number  3. 


WHERE  DREAMS  GO  BY. 


Over  the  hill  there's  a  roadway  turns 

Through  the  fields  of  barley,  wheat  and  hay; 
The  moonlight  paves  it,  the  noontide  burns 

The  clouds  trail  over  it  all  the  day. 

It  is  the  road  where  my  dreams  go  by 
O'er  velvet  thresholds  to  the  dawns; 

It  tells  me  where  the  hamlets  lie. 

The  silver  spires,  the  pasture  lawns. 

"Put  by," — it  signs  me, — "your  cloak  of  care, 

And  think  no  more  on  the  old  worlds  gone; 

Here  are  the  Hesperides  more  fair; 

Here  lovelier  vales  than  Avalon!"  * 

— Thomas  IValsIi. 


Current  Opinion  says  that  Abastenia  St.  Leger 
Eberle  is  "a  sculptress  who  has  caught  the  American 
Rhythm."  Miss  Eberle  has  a  farm  studio  in  Ulster 
County,  New  York.    Let  her  work  be  watched  for. 


Edwin  Markham  in  a  characteristic  greeting  "To 
Alfred  Noyes,  Apostle  of  Poetry  and  Peace,"  on  his 
return  from  the  South,  closes  his  poem  with  the  fol- 
lowing stanza : 

But  none  of  all  the  line 

(Save  only  Shelley,  darling  of  the  Nine) 

Has  cried  as  you  have  cried  the  valorous  vow 

Of  Love's  heroic  heart,  God's  prayer  to  men 

To  cease  the  wolfish  battles  of  the  den. 

And  so  the  Muses  bind  upon  your  brow 

The  olive  with  the  laurel ;  for  your  song 

Bears  on  that  dauntless  prayer  against  the  wrong, 

The  cry  the  embassy  of  angels  sent 

Of  old  across  the  Syrian  firmament. 

Above  the  stable  door. 
For  in  your  voice  we  still  can  hear  their  cry 

Sound  down  into  our  sky; 
"Let  there  be  peace ;  let  battles  be  no  more !" 


Norman  Angell,  the  author  of  that  great  and  con- 
clusive work  in  the  interest  of  peace  entitled  "The 
Great  Illusion,"  was  stirred  as  others  were  by  the 
contradiction  in  the  address  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
at  the  Bunker  Hill  banquet.  After  quoting  ap- 
provingly Mr.  Roosevelt's  high  appeal  for  law,  he 
said : 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  a  more  emphatic  state- 
ment of  the  case  for  law  and  order — which  in  international 
politics  we  call  arbitration — as  against  force  and  anarchy— 
which  in  international  politics  is  war. 

"With  what  stupefaction,  therefore,  immediately  after  the 
passage  just  quoted,  does  one  read  the  following  statement 
from  the  Colonel : 

"  'I  will  never  consent  to  arbitrate  national  questions  of 
,  vital  honor  and  national  interests.  What  is  more,  I  know 
my  countrymen,  and  I  know  that  they  will  not  consent. 
Uncle  Sam  will  never  arbitrate  a  slap  in  the  face,  and  in 
the  last  resort  the  navy  is  Uncle  Sam's  punch.' 

"But  if  each  one  of  us  says:  'I  will  not  allow  the  court 
to  decide  in  any  difference  concerning  my  interst  or  honor; 


I  alone  shall  decide  when  I  am  insulted,  and  I  shall  use  my 
gun  when  I  consider  that  I  am' — why,  in  that  case  what  does 
the  Colonel  mean  when  he  says  that  we  should  correct  our 
wrongs  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  'not  in  a  way  to  plunge  us 
into  a  welter  of  chaos'? 

"It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  Colonel  would  explain." 


The  Current  Opinion  for  August  has  a  study  of  the 
"Women  Who  are  Making  Good  in  Public  Office," 
among  whom  we  find  the  name  of  Miss  Mary  Mar- 
garet Bartelme,  "the  only  woman  judge  in  the  coun- 
try." She  heads  the  Chicago  Court  for  Delinquent 
Girls.  Josephine  Roche  belongs  to  the  Police  Force 
in  Denver,  superintends  the  dance-halls,  moving-pic- 
ture shows,  skating-rinks,  etc.  "Chief"  Chadsey,  of 
Cleveland,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitation, 
controlling  a  uniformed  body  of  officers,  who  carry 
revolvers  and  enjoy  the  usual  powers  of  the  police; 
their  job  is  to  keep  Cleveland  clean,  with  a  woman  to 
lead  them.  Who  has  a  better  right  in  such  a  position 
than  a  representative  of  the  house-keeping  and  con- 
sequently the  house-cleaning  forces  of  civilization. 
Mrs.  Helen  Ring  Robinson,  is  Colorado's  woman  Sen- 
ator and  the  Mother  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Law, 
which  reflects  credit  upon  her  state.  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman,  is  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Commissioy 
appointed  by  President  Wilson.  These  women  repre- 
sent the  one  step  farther  than  that  of  the  mere  agita- 
tors for  suffrage.  They  practice  and  demonstrate. 
They  do  not  argue,  but  they  illustrate  the  power  of 
women.    May  their  ranks  increase ! 


The  weekly  issue  of  the  Chautauquan  for  Au- 
gust 16th  has  an  impressive  picture  of  the  old  Hall 
of  Philosophy  on  the  Mother  Chautauqua  ground  with 
the  venerable  Chancellor  Vincent  standing  in  the 
foreground,  also  generous  quotations  from  the  ad- 
dress which  the  good  Bishop  delivered  at  the 
first  vigil  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  on  the  21st  day  of 
August,  1881.  Few  people  have  been  permitted 
to  live  long  enough  to  witness  such  splendid 
realization  of  early  dreams,  such  high  fruitage 
of  generous  planting  as  John  H.  Vincent.  What 
a  mighty  .justification  of  human  nature,  what  a  re- 
buke to  the  pessimistic  distrust  of  the  age  is  this 
Chautauqua  movement,  taken  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth.  The  same  paper  contains  a  picture  of  the 
statue  of  Edward  Everett  Hale  which  was  unveiled 
in  Boston  on  May  22nd.  Quite  unwittingly,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  the  Unitarian  and  John  H.  Vincent, 
the  Trinitarian,  bridged  the  chasm  for  thousands  of 
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souls  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  The 
Trinitarians  and  the  Unitarians  found  themselves 
side  by  side  when  they  sought  the  communion  of 
the  poets  and  studied  the  methods  of  helpfulness. 
They  were  brothers  of  the  spirit  as  they  received 
the  ever  increasing  communion  of  those  who 

"Look  forward  and  not  back,  look  up  and  not 
down,  look  out  and  not  in,  and  lend  a  hand." 


The  death  notice  of  Alfred  H.  Love  brings  sad- 
ness to  hundreds  who  have  been  active  in  the  peace 
movement,  for  his  name  is  familiar  to  all  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  peace.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union  since  its 
formation  in  1866.  During  these  forty-seven  years 
of  service  he  has  been  editor  of  the  "Bond  of  Peace," 
"The  Voice  of  Peace,"  "The  Peacemaker  and  Court 
of  Arbitration."  He  was  official  visitor  of  prisons 
in  Pennsylvania  for  forty-three  years.  This  record 
is  increasingly  significant  and  adds  a  great  touch  of 
prophetic  encouragement  when  we  learn  that  all 
this  while,  since  1853,  he  has  been  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  E.  H.  Love  &  Co.,  woolen  com- 
mission merchants.  Here  was  a  business  man  of 
sixty  years'  active  experience  rendering  high  service 
to  humanity,  not  in  spite  of,  but  by  virtue  of,  his 
business  career.  Circumstances  make  it  possible 
for  but  few  to  make  a  business  of  the  humanities, 
or,  to  earn  a  living  in  altruistic  causes,  but  the  op- 
portunities for  a  business  man,  because  of  his  busi- 
ness success,  to  ^erve  such  causes  are  innumerable. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  can  earn  a  living!  More 
happy  is  the  man,  who,  earning  a  living,  sharpens 
his  wits  and  quickens  his  conscience  by  a  service  in 
the  world  that  is  above  but  not  independent  of  dol- 
lars. Citizenship  in  this  upper  world,  the  super 
world,  alone  will  justify  the  dollars  won,  or  the  sweat 
expended  in  the  commercial  world. 


The  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  who  has  been  a  faith- 
ful Sentinel  on  the  watch  towers  of  Cincinnati  for 
a  generation,  reports  in  the  Christian  Register  cer- 
tain good  things  in  the  Ohio  Constitution  which  should 
be  read  with  great  interest  by  citizens  of  the  other 
states.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  state  con- 
stitution that  is  thirty  years  old  that  has  not  been 
outgrown.  The  exigencies  of  civilization  call  for  a 
re-writing  of  such  documents.  Among  the  new 
adjustments  reported  by  Mr.  Thayer  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  The  abolition  of  sundry  minor  courts, 
which  in  the  past  have  seemed  to  be  chiefly  to  make 
foolish  litigation  easy ;  (2)  the  imposing  on  the 
Supreme  Court  the  necessity  of  having  six  of  its 
seven  judges  agree  in  declaring  legislation  uncon- 
stitutional, thus  obviating  the  danger  of  partisan  de- 
fenses on  the  bench ;  (3)  legislation  looking  to- 


wards a  more  preventive  election  practice;  (4)  the 
more  effective  punishment  of  bribe  takers  and  bribe 
givers;  (5)  greater  liberty  in  city  governments  to 
shape  their  own  charters  and  impose  their  own 
taxes,  and  (6)  the  initiative  and  referendum  secured 
through  the  accumulated  misdemeanors  of  past 
legislatures,  recognizing  the  value  of  the  last  pro- 
vision, Mr.  Thayer  agrees  with  what  we  think  must 
be  the  judgment  of  all  intelligent  citizens,  that  this 
power  once  acquired  will  be  put  into  action  less 
frequently  than  its  opponents  fear.  Let  other 
states  note  the  achievements  of  Ohib  and  hasten  to 
go  and  do  likewise. 


The  International  Conference  called  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
.States  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  celebration  of  the 
hundred  yearS  of  peace,  has  met  and  reported,  which 
report  is  printed  in  full  in  the  current  number  of 
The  Advocate  of  Peace.  It  recommends  interna- 
tional monuments  to  be  erected  in  different  parts 
of  •  all  the  countries  interested.  The  foundation 
stones  of  these  monuments  to  be  laid  on  a  day  to 
be  selected  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  that  on  that  day, 
at  a  time  fixed,  there  shall  be  a  five  minute  stop- 
page of  all  activities,  industrial,  educational  and 
otherwise.,  throughout  all  the  countries  interested, 
during,  which  time  suitable  exercises  be  observed, 
national  anthems  be  sung,  and  the  inscriptions  on 
the  proposed  monuments  be  read  and  a  half  holi- 
day follow.  Provision  is  further  recommended  fo.- 
the  study  of  British-American  history,  and  the 
awarding  of  prizes  for  essays  in  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  the  preparation  of  suitable  text- 
books by  adequate  co-operation,  an  annual  peace- 
day  celebration  in  the  schools.  Interesting  sug- 
gestions are  also  made  concerning  the  erection  of 
suitable  arches,  monuments  and  waterways  on  the 
boundary  line.  A  great  international  bridge  across 
the  Niagara  River  is  one  suggestion.  All  this  is 
very  inspiring,  and  still  the  one  thing  more  that 
would  outreach  all  ihis  in  inspiration  is  not  sug- 
gested by  the  report.  Perhaps  a  lack  of  vision  or 
a  lack  of  courage,  prohibited  the  audacious  sugges- 
tion of  an  International  Highway  run  as  near  as 
may  be  on  the  boundary  line  from  Port  Arthur  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  Vancouver 
on  the  Pacific  shore.  The  boundary  line  from  Port 
Arthur  to  the  east  is  pretty  clearly  emphasized  by 
the  waterways  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  westward  across  the  great  stretches  of 
forest,  prairie  and  mountain, — What  a  chance! 
Practical  surveyors  would  carry  the  road  now  to 
the  northward  into  the  domain  of  Canada,  and 
again  to  the  southward,  into  the  territory  of  the 
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United  States.  Perhaps  for  long  stretches  with 
slight  exchange  of  territory,  skillful  and  amicably- 
disposed  engineers  could  make  the  great  road  the 
actual  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  When  this  was  not  possible,  still  the 
Great  Way  built  by  the  joint  resources  and  repre- 
senting the  co-operative  enterprise  and  good  will  of 
both  nations,  would  become  a  great  humanized, 
pacific  road  wonder,  like  the  Great  Chinese  Wall. 
With  the  experience  gained  in  constructing  the  six 
or  eight  trans-continental  routes  now  in  operation, 
the  engineering  difficulties  would  be  comparatively 
easily  overcome.  The  economic  advantages  would 
be  beyond  computation.  Cities  and  villages  would 
spring  up  along  the  route.  Railroads,  trolley  lines 
and  mountain  trails  would  intercept  and  cross  this 
"Great  American  ^^'ay,"  which  would  become  a 
popular  automobile  excursion  route  during  the 
traveling  months  of  the  year.  Two  objections  alone 
obtain ;  one  the  cost  and  the  other  the  time.  The 
cost  could  be  met  by  diverting  the  money  invested 
in  battleships  by  the  two  great  governments,  ten  to 
twenty-five  years  of  such  economy  would  pay  for  it, 
and  as  for  time,  the  centuries  are  ours.  What  if  it 
takes  the  remainder  of  the  twentieth  century  to  ac- 
complish it !  What  a  boon  !  What  an  endowment ! 
What  a  great  asset  of  the  spirit  would  the  twentieth 
century  bequeath  to  the  twenty-first  century  in  such 
a  "Great  American  Way" !  Let  ground  be  broken 
for  this  great  highwa}^  on  this  centennial  year  and 
let  the  proclamation  of  the  prophet  of  old  be  de- 
clared on  the  high  places  of  the  North  American 
continent:  "Prepare  ye  in  the  wilderness  the  way 
of  Jehovah;  make  level  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
our  God." 


Illiterate  Graduates 

In  a  quiet  nook,  away  from  the  noises  of  the 
street  and  the  hurry  of  the  exchange,  a  group  of 
students  who  had  been  enjoying  a  feast  of  Tenny- 
son, paused  to  discuss  the  illiteracy  of  so  many  col- 
lege graduates,  the  causes  of  and  remedies  for  the 
same. 

It  seemed  to  be  an  acknowledged  fact,  based  upon 
the  somewhat  wide  observation  of  those  present, 
that  an  ever  increasing  number  of  men  and  women 
who  graduate  annually  from  coll'.'ges  with  well 
earned  degrees,  are  woefully  deficient  in  the  lit- 
eracy that  would  give  them  facile  control  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  in  acquaintance  with,  and  an 
appreciation  of,  at  least  a  few.  great  classics,  a  love 
for  a  few  life-giving  authors  in  their  own  or  any 
other  language.  Graduates  by  the  hundreds,  who 
have  spent  four  years  in  eminent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, go  out  into  life  who  cannot  write  a  gra- 


cious letter,  whose  sentences  arc  often  stilted  and 
cramped  and  spelling  occasionally  deplorable,  and, 
what  is  much  worse,  with  lives  unillumined  by  any 
conscious  light  from  the  ^reat  poets,  essayists  and 
orators,  within  or  without  the  English  language. 
Sometimes  this  ignorance  is  worn  jauntily,  as 
something  not  only  excusable  but  creditable,  for 
"don't  you  know  I  took  the  engineering  course," 
"I  specialized  in  Domestic  Science,"  "I  prepared 
myself  for  medicine  or  law,"  "I  gave  my  attention 
to  sociology,"  etc.,  etc. 

After  recognizing  the  above  facts  the  group  dis- 
cussed causes  and  remedies.  Is  this  early  specializa- 
tion commendable  or  even  necessary?  Are  the  tech- 
nical requirements  of  the  professions  suggested  in 
the  above  catagory  so  abstruse,  difficult  and  impera- 
tive, as  to  exclude  for  the  want  of  time  and 
strength,  the  studies  or  the  exercises  that  would  re- 
move the  lamentable  illiteracy, — taking  the  word 
in  its  etymological  significance, — of  so  many  college 
graduates?  Indeed,  is  not  the  opposite  affirmation 
tenable?  One  cannot  be  as  efficient  as  they  ought 
to  be,  in  any  of  the  above  specializations,  until  the 
English  language  is  a  ready  tool  in  their  hands. 
Until  they  can  write  grammaticallj^  and  spell,  even 
the  impossible  English,  reasonably  well.  Much 
more  the  highest  proficiency,  in  any  of  the  profes- 
sions or  crafts,  is  dependent  on  a  certain  spiritual 
reserve,  accumulated  intellectual  capital,  that  comes 
only  from  a  working,  living  and  loving  aquain- 
tance  with  some  of  the  great  masterpieces,  and  a 
few  of  the  great  masters  in  literature  and  history. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  in  our  group,  seemed 
to  be  that  the  causes  for  this  "illiteracy"  among  col- 
lege graduates  lie  farther  back  than  the  pre-occu- 
pations  of  the  technical  student.  There  is  a  peda- 
gogical deficiency  in  the  preparatory  schools.  There 
is  a  far  reaching  psychological  offense  perpetnted 
against  the  child  in  the  home.  There  are  '-'^—le 
wrong  practices  and  more  long  neglects  behind  the 
college.  Here  arc  some  of  the  other  causes  men- 
tioned : 

Too  much  easy  reading,  particularly  of  the  daily 
paper  with  its  Sunday  debauchery  of  art  and  lit- 
erature, and  of  the  short  story  and  the  obtrusive 
"good"  magazines.  To  much  neglect  of  the  home 
reading  of  the  classics;  also  the  indifference  or 
ignorance  of  fathers  and  mothers  of  college  chil- 
dren to  the  permanent  things  in  literature.  De- 
fective teaching.  An  excess  of  "required"  work  in 
grammar  and  higli  schools.  Too  little  inspired 
work, — love  of  literature,  particularly  poetry,  does 
not  come  by  -analysis  but  by  synthesis.  Too 
little  voice  interpretation, — poetry  appeals  to  the 
ear  as  well  as  to  the*  mind,  and  the  love  of  poetry 
is    communicated    by    contagion,    rather    than  by 
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instruction.  Preachers  have  neglected  their  oppor- 
tunities,— literature  is  inextricably  intertwined  with 
religion  and  the  pulpit  offers  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  the  true  minister  to  lead  old  and  young 
into  its  rose  gardens,  its  high  lands  of  prophecy. 

But  said  groups  left  the  problem  unsolved,  as 
this  editorial  will.  However,  half  the  battle  is  won 
when  the  physician  strikes  the  true  diagnosis  of 
the  disease.  A  recognition  of  this  college  illiteracy 
is  perhaps  the  first  essential  step  towards  a  remedy. 
At  least  let  the  churches  supplement,  and  when 
need  be,  correct  the  limitations  of  the  University. 
Let  the  preachers  use  their  exceptional  opportunity 
for  leading  boys  and  girls,  aye,  men  and  women 
too,  into  the  green  fields  of  literature  which  are  also 
the  green  pastures  of  religion. 


Leading  Strings,  Battles  and  Straws 


"Self  -  reverence,  self  -  knowledge,  self  -  control : 
these  three  alone,"  said  Tennyson,  "lead  life  to 
sovereign  power."  This  is  true  Scripture.  If,  then, 
we  continue  forever  to  lead  men  only  by  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  strings ;  if  we  continue  forever  to 
please  them  only  with  legendary  rattles  and  tickle 
them  only  with  tradition's  straws,  how  shall  man 
ever  become  free,  self-dependent,  spiritually  secure, 
morally  lofty — "godlike"  in  a  higher  seership  and 
might  and  love  than  any  godhood  of  mixed  justice 
and  arbitrariness,  of  mixed  power  and  weakness, 
of  mixed  love  and  utter  carelessness  ever  yet 
dreamed  of  by  man  as  throned  in  the  skies  or  inter- 
fused in  nature?    Our  valors  are  our  best  gods. 

If  man  is  to  come  into  real  and  natural  and  ex- 
alted religious  experience,  —  religious  experience 
based  on  the  reality  of  things  as  man  has  come 
through  painful  generations  to  understand  some- 
what of  reality, — he'  must  put  aside  wholly  his 
ancient  astrological  faiths,  his  infant's  swaddling 
clothes  of  crosses  and  saviours  and  apostles,  and 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  clothing  himself  in 
the  garments  of  reason  and  experience.  The  Star 
of  Bethlehem  as  a  "symbol"  has  no  greater  mature 
exalting  for  man,  has  no  greater  spiritual,  moral 
or  social  incentive  for  him  than  the  Cross  of  Gol- 
gotha or  the  bones  of  Januarius.  If  any  "star" 
should  be  folloAved,  it  should  not  be  the  star  of 
astrology,  of  tradition,  of  human  heart's  love  and 
deification  conceived  in  generations  long  subse- 
quent to  the  heart's  love  and  glad  self-sacrifice 
which  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  was  made  to  sym- 
bolize, but  the  star  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  of 
insight,  of  reverence,  of  aspiration,  of  self-under- 
standing, of  self-control. 

Moreover,  to  continue  to  make  the  Cross  of  Gol-. 
gotha  or  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  the  supreme  sym- 
bol of  all  mankind's  religious  hope  and  fervor, 
dream  and  endeavor — what  is  that  but  the  might- 
iest, the  most  colossal,  the  most  egregious  injus- 
tice to  mankind  as  a  whole  that  was  ever  perpe- 
trated? What  is  that  but  taking  all  mankind's  sac- 
rificial deeds,  as  well  as  its  world-wide  high  dreams 
and  words, — deeds,  dreams  and  words  which  in  all 


lands  have  drawn  transcendent  meanings  up  from 
the  best  passion  of  all  bygone  time,  sweet  with  all 
sainthood,  cleansed  in  martyr  fires, — and  binding 
them  as  a  chaplet  about  the  brows  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  the  race?  Colossal  injustice!  And  he 
who  would  advise  this,  in  however  noble  mood,  is 
but  cruel-kind  to  man,  not  seeing  that  with  fetishes, 
with  painted  saints  and  paraphrases  of  God  he  con- 
tinues still  to  obscure  the  soul's  east  window  of 
divine  surprise.  It  is  only  as  a  man  puts  off  all 
foreign  support,  and  stands  alone,  that  I  see  him 
to  be  strong  and  to  prevail. 

"Science  was  Faith  once,"  Lowell  reminds  us ; 
and  Faith  were  Science  now  would  she  but  lay  her 
straws  and  rattles  by  and  tune  her  to  the  music 
of  the  time. 

Said  the  same  prophet  a  generation  ago,  "We 
shape  our  courses  by  new-risen  stars."  Why  are 
we  so  slow  to  bring  his  prophecy  to  pass?  Why 
are  we  so  ardent  to  hinder  those  who  would? 

Tufts  College,  Mass.  James  H.  West. 
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Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle 

suggestion  is  fairer; 
Rare  is  the  roseburst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that  clasps 

it  is  rarer; 

Sweet  is  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  pre- 
cedes it  is  sweeter; 
And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning  outmas- 
tered  the  meter. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mystery  guideth  the 
growing; 

Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  a  majesty  scepters  the  flow- 
ing; 

Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared,  but  a  stronger  than  he 

did  enfold  him; 
Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretells,  but  a  mightier  seer  hath 

foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs  the  painter  is  hinted  and 
hidden; 

Into  the  statue  that  breathes  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  is 
bidden; 

Under  the  joy  that  is  felt  lie  the  infinite  issues  of  feeling; 
Crowning  the  glory  revealed  is  the  glory  that  crowns  the 
revealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  sym- 

boled  is  greater; 
Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  creator; 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the  gift 

stands  the  giving; 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives  thrill  the  sensitive  nerves 

of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone  by  the 
doing; 

The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the  heart 

of  the  wooing; 
And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up  from 

the  heights  where  those  shine, 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the  essence 

of  life  is  divine. 
The  Advance.  — Richard  Realf. 


What  do  they  accomplish  who  take  the  sword? 
Now  and  then  they  cut  off  the  ear  of  a  servant  of  the 
high  priest ;  quite  as  often  they  lose  their  own.  While 
they  who  say,  "Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  place," 
though  they  die,  yet  succeed  sometimes  in  changing 
the  heart  of  the  world. 

— Ernest  Crosby. 
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President  Butler's  International  Services 


Few  men  in  the  United  States  are  influential  in  so 
many  ways  as  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University.  Senator  Sutherland  the  other 
day  expressed  the  belief  that  "Princton  will  not  go 
down  in  record  as  the  only  university  whose  head  had 
ascended  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  I 
think,"  he  said,  "that  Columbia  will  enjoy  very  shortly 
the  same  distinction."  Be  this  as  it  may,  President 
Butler  could  undoubtedly  have  had  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  governorship  of  New  York  last 
autumn  if  he  would  have  taken  it ;  but  he  would  not 
— he  preferred  to  remain  at  the  head  of  Columbia 
University,  although  his  political  interests  are  so  keen 
and  his  activities  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican 
party  so  constant  and  influential.  He  was  president 
last  year  of  the  New  York  State  Republican  Conven- 
tion ;  and  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
influence  in  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  was 
more  permeating  and  determining  than  that  of  any 
other  man  save  Senator  Root  alone,  who  is  his  close 
friend  and  peculiarly  like-minded  with  him  upon  most 
questions  of  national  and  international  policy.  He 
was  probably  more  directly  responsible  than  any  other 
person  for  the  contents  and  form  of  the  Republican 
platform. 

To  a  great  mass  of  the  "progressive"  methods  and 
tendencies  in  our  contemporary  political  life  Presi- 
dent Butler  is  more  sharply  opposed  than  almost  any 
other  conspicuous  publicist.  This  is  not  because  he 
does  not  believe  in  democracy  and  the  people,  once 
granted  that  the  people  is  clearly  informed  and  its 
mind  clearly  focused,  but  because  he  is  suspicious  of 
passion  and  momentary  impulse  and  insists  above 
everything  else  in  political  action  upon  deliberation, 
definiteness  and  soberness.  He  lays  stress  upon  repre- 
sentative government  because  he  believes  that  masses 
of  well  intentioned  men  are  not  patient  nor  persistent 
as  concerns  their  political  responsibilities,  and  that  in 
the  multiplicity  and  confusion  of  claims  the  outcome 
of  a  lot  of  theoretically  direct  action  is  really  most 
unrepresentative,  defeating  instead  of  establishing  the 
intelligent  will  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  every  department  of  life  President  Butler  is 
first  and  foremost  the  thinker  and  philosopher,  de- 
manding of  everything  its  intellectual  justification. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  before 
he  was  president  of  the  university,  inculcating  stead- 
fa.stly  the  principles  of  the  real  lords  of  thought, 
Plato  and  the  Greeks,  Kant  and  the  Germans,  and 
dealing  summarily  with  the  second-rate  moderns 
whose  role  in  influence  both  upon  our  political  and 
educational  thinking  has  been  sd  magnified  and  often 
mischievous.  He  has  expressed  the  judgment  that  the 
late  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  was  the  ablest  philosoph- 
ical thinker  that  America  has  given  to  the  world ;  and 
the  judgment  was  a  good  expression  of  his  own  philo- 
sophical attitude.  His  reliance  above  all  is  on  educa- 
tion, upon  informing  and  training  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  and  as  an  educator  he  has  concerned  himself 
hardly  more  with  the  college  and  the  university  than 
with  the  public  mind.  In  Columbia  University  itself, 
which  has  the  largest  student  body  of  any  university 
in-  the  country,  his  influence  is  pervasive,  and  his  poli- 
cies are  pronounced,  although  as  an  administrator  he 
gives  men  long  rope  and  is  not  a  meddler.   He  has 


made  enemies,  as  we  know  well,  for  they  have  talked 
loudly ;  but  his  general  poularity  on  his  own  ground 
is  as  undeniable  as  his  administrative  power.  He  is 
the  most  upright  and  downright  of  men.  Disagree 
with  him  as  men  may,  no  one  is  ever  in  doubt  as  to 
where  he  stands ;  and  this  definiteness  is  the  great 
source  and  instrument  of  his  strength.  Pie  has  had 
power  to  gather  around  him  strong  men.  New  Eng- 
land does  not  forget  that  in  this  latest  time  Columbia 
has  furnished  a  president  for  Dartmouth  College,  a 
president  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  a  Massachusetts  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation ;  and  there  is  probably  no  other  American  uni- 
versity with  so  many  men  conspicuous  in  the  cause  of 
internationalism. 

There  is  no  other  field  in  which  President  Butler 
has  exerted  himself  with  greater  definiteness  and 
vigor  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  than  in  the 
international  field.  No  other  American  leader  of  the 
peace  cause  has  in  this  time  advanced  more  rapidly 
in  influence,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  There 
are  few  men  whose  international  friendships  are  so 
numerous  and  varied ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  relation 
of  England  and  Germany  is  a  factor  of  such  cardinal 
significance  in  the  international  situation,  he  has  the 
great  advantage  of  equally  cordial  intercourse  with  the 
representative  and  directing  forces  of  both  nations, 
from  the  Kaiser  on  the  one  hand  to  the  English  Lib- 
eral ministers  on  the  other.  He  is  preeminently  an 
international  man,  because  he  recognizes  so  definitely 
that  we  have  come  to  the  international  period  in  the 
world's  life.  It  was  logical  and  peculiarly  fitting  that 
he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Intercourse  and  Education  upon  the  Carnegie  Peace 
Endowment,  which  department  directs  the  spending  of 
nearly  half  the  income  of  that  great  foundation;  and 
among  the  trustees  of  the  Endowment  his  influence 
is  certainly  second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Root,  the  presi- 
dent. For  several  years  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Endowment  he  had  served,  as  he  still  serves,  as 
the  head  of  the  American  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation. 

It  is  this  background  that  gives  added  significance 
to  President  Butler's  book  upon  "The  International 
Mind,"  containing  his  addresses  as  president  of  the 
Mohonk  Conferences  on  International  Aribtration. 
He  has  served  five  times  in  that  capacity,  first  in  1907, 
and  then,  skipping  a  year,  regularly  from  1909  to  1912 
inclusive.  He  first  came  to  Mohonk  at  a  time  when 
the  Conference,  as  often  becomes  true  of  important 
organizations  at  certain  stages,  were  dropping  into  the 
danger  of  timidity  and  "marking  time," — in  that  year, 
1907,  declining  even  to  pass  a  resolution  urging  the 
then  approaching  Hague  Conference  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  restriction  of  armaments.  The  gen- 
eral atmosphere  and  outcome  at  Mohonk  the  next 
year,  despite  good -utterances,  were  yet  more  discour- 
aging, and  not  a  few  came  away  wondering  whether 
Mohonk  was  losing  its  leadership  and  ceasing  to  be 
profitable.  That  question  was  settled  by  Dr.  Butler's 
presidential  address  at  the  next  Conference,  in  1909, 
upon  "The  World's  Armaments  and  Public  Opinion," 
the  most  important  of  his  series  of  presidential  ad- 
dresses at  Mohonk, — addresses  so  much  more  con- 
siderable than  any  other  similar  addresses  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Conference,  because  he  took  his  presi- 
dential office  there  so  seriously.    The  1909  address 
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struck  a  keynote  which,  strongly  repeated  in  the  plat- 
form, put  new  life  and  energy  into  the  Conference ; 
and  the  subsequent  addresses  sustained  the  influence. 
There  are  few  books  in  which  so  much  wholesome 
and  dynamic  international  thought  is  boiled  down  into 
a  hundred  pages  as  in  the  volume  containing  these 
addresses.  They  furnish  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  situation  which  confronts  us  and  the  program 
which  commands  us. 

The  problem,  as  stated  so  sharply  by  President  But- 
ler, is  that  of  the  substitution  of  justice  for  force  in 
settling  the  differences  between  nations.  It  has  be- 
come a  question  of  practical  politics,  because  the 
burden  of  the  world's  armaments  has  become  unbear- 
able, their  cost  Ijlocking  the  politics  of  constructive 
statesmanship  in  dealing  with  the  new  social  problems 
everywhere  presenting  themselves,  and  because  the 
moral  sensitiveness  of  men  is  so  rapidly  growing.  The 
nations  have  come  to  a  new  condition  of  interde- 
pendence, and  we  now  have  to  regard  other  peoples 
"not  as  rivals  to  be  antagonized,  but  as  friends  to 
work  with  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  pur- 
pose." The  international  mind  commands  and  inspires 
the  same  morality,  neighborliness  and  mutual  responsi- 
bility between  nations  which  we  assume  to  exist  be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  nation.  An  entirely 
new  body  of  political  institutions,  judicial,  legislative, 
executive,  is  coming  into  being  in  response  to  the 
new  facts  and  the  new  feeling.  "The  world  is  being 
politically  organized  while  we  are  talking  about  it  and 
wondering  how  it  is  to  be  done."  The  subject  of 
President  Butler's  1910  address  was  "Are  We  Our 
Brothers'  Keepers  ?"  And  its  last  words  were  these : 
"The  movement  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  all  part 
and  parcel  of  a  new  way  of  life.  It  means  that  we 
must  enter  with  fullness  of  appreciation  into  the  activi- 
ties and  interests  of  people  other  than  ourselves ;  that 
we  must  always  and  everywhere  emulate  the  best  they 
have  to  teach  us  and  shun  the  worst ;  that  we  must 
answer  in  no  uncertain  tones  that  we  are  our  brothers' 
keepers ;  and  that,  as  with  men  so  with  nations,  the 
path  of  justice,  of  integrity  and  of  fair  dealing  is  the 
true  path  of  honor."  This  thought  is  constantly 
reiterated, — in  the  1912  address  as  follows:  "The 
international  mind  is  nothing  else  than  that  habit  of 
thinking  of  foreign  relations  and  business,  and  that 
habit  of  dealing  with  them,  which  regard  the  several 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  as  friendly  and  co- 
operating equals  in  aiding  the  progress  of  civilization, 
in  developing  commerce  and  industry,  and  in  spread- 
ing enlightenment  and  culture  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  international  mind  to 
attempt  to  steal  some  other  nation's  territory  as  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  ordinary 
morality  to  attempt  to  steal  some  other  individual's 
purse." 

From  this  central  principle  are  unfolded  all  the  de- 
tails of  President  Butler's  addresses,  so  much  of  A\-hich 
is  pertinent  to  the  issues  of  this  hour.  The  interna- 
tional mind  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  "the  petulant 
and  teasing  criticism,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press, 
of  the  acts  and  policies  of  nations  other  than  our  own." 
It  will  "suppress  those  who  endeavor,  whether  through 
ignorance,  selfishness  or  malice,  to  stir  up  among  us 
antagonism  to  other  peoples."  It  is  not  governments 
today  which  are  chiefly  responsible  for  breaking  the 
world's  peace ;  noisy  and  reckless  minorities  quite  as 


often  drive  nations  into  war, — and  it  is  these  elements 
of  the  population  that  democracies  have  to  study,  to 
check  and  to  educate.  "Governments,"  says  Dr.  But- 
ler, "however  popular  and  however  powerful,  have 
ceased  to  dominate ;  everywhere  public  opinion  domi- 
nates governments."  The  commanding  duty  of  the 
peace  party  is  therefore  the  work  of  education,  that 
the  dominant  power  may  be  intelligent;  and  with  the 
aim  to  contribute  to  intelligent  public  opinion  Dr. 
Butler  in  these  pages  touches  the  leading  issues  of  in- 
ternational controvensy.  Of  the  men  who,  expressing 
the  fear  that  righteousness  and  peace  may  come  into 
conflict,  hinder  the  establishment  of  arbitration  treaties 
and  judicial  tribunals  he  asks  their  grounds  of  assur- 
ance that  the  triumph  of  "righteousness"  is  likelier 
through  resort  to  force.  He  reinforces  stoutly  the 
arguments  of  men  like  Oscar  Straus  and  James  Speyer, 
and  Cobden  before  them,  against  the  financial  assist- 
ance of  belligerents  by  neutrals.  He  sees  clearly  that 
a  decisive  blow  would  be  dealt  to  the  notion  that  in 
some  way  big  navies  protect  and  develop  commerce 
if  the  great  powers  would  unite  to  decree  that  private 
property  at  sea  shall  be  free  from  siezure  in  time 
of  war;  and  he  shows  the  far-reaching  results  that 
must  follow  fronx  the  perception,  now  at  last  every- 
where winning  its  way,  "that  militarism  does  not  pay 
and  that  peace  is  profitable."  He  urges  serious  men 
— and  this  in  an  address  three  years  before  the  recent 
revelations  in  France  and  German)' — to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  "somebody  makes  something  by  reason 
of  the  huge  expenditures  in  preparation  for  war,"  and 
to  consider  the  ramifications  of  these  "vested  inter- 
ests" in  the  existing  system  and  the  secret  of  their 
appeals  to  a  bastard  patriotism.  But  nowhere  else  is 
his  argument  against  the  monstrous  and  growing  arma- 
ments of  the  nations  so  powerful  as  where  he  points 
the  alternatives  involved  and  shows  that  the  present 
grave  economic  and  social  questions  which  concern 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
world's  population  cannot  possibly  be  solved  aright 
if  the  world's  resources  continue  to  be  turned  into 
the  present  military  channels. 

"That  nation  which  persistently  turns  away  from  the 
consideration  of  those  economic  and  social  questions  upon 
which  the  productive  power  of  its  population  must  in  last 
resort  depend,  limits  and  eventually  destroys  its  own 
credit.  That  nation  which  insists,  in  response  to  cries 
more  or  less  inarticulate  and  to  formulas  more  or  less 
outworn,  upon  spending  the  treasure  taken  from  its  popu- 
lation in  taxes  upon  useless  and  wasteful  armaments, 
hastens  its  day  of  doom,  for  it  impairs  its  credit  or  ultimate 
borrowing  capacity  in  a  double  way.  It  not  only  expends 
unproductively  and  wastefully  vast  sums  of  the  nation's 
taxes,  but  it  substitutes  this  unproductive  and  wasteful 
exenditure  for  an  expenditure  of  equal  amount,  which 
might  well  be  both  productive  and  uplifting.  The  alter- 
native to  press  upon  the  attention  of  mankind  is  that  of 
huge  armaments  or  social  and  economic  improvement. 
The  world  cannot  have  both.  There  is  a  limit  to  man's 
capacity  to  yield  up  taxes  for  public  use.  Economic  con- 
sumption is  now  heavily  taxed  everywhere.  Accumulated 
wealth  is  being  sought  out  in  its  hiding  place,  and  is  con- 
stantly being  loaded  with  a  heavier  burden.  All  this  can- 
not go  on  forever.  The  world  must  choose  between  pin- 
ning its  faith  to  the  symbols  of  a  splendid  barbarism  and 
devoting  its  energies  to  the  tasks  of  an  enlightened  civ- 
ilization." 

This  passage  occurs  in  the  1909  address,  already 
referred  to  as  the  most  significant  of  the  series.  The 
most  significant  thing  in  it  was  its  sharp  arraignment 
of  Great  Britain  for  her  responsibility,  through  her 
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persistence  against  agreeing  to  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea  in  war  and  her  maintenance  of  the 
"two-power  naval  standard,"  along  with  her  extrava- 
gant jealousy  of  Germany,  for  the  present  navy  craze 
in  the  world.  The  address  ran  perilously  near  parti- 
sanship in  its  discussion  of  so  critical  a  subject  in 
such  a  place ;  but  it  was  saved  from  this  suspicion  by 
the  speaker's  tact  and  by  the  manifestly  strong  and 
equal  friendship  for  Germany  and  Great  Britain  with 
which  he  spoke  the  plain  truth  that  was  imperative. 

President  Butler's  high  ambition  is  that  the  United 
States  shall  take  brave  and  advanced  leadership  both 
in  the  broadest  policy  of  arbitration  and  in  the  arrest 
of  armaments.  In  this  policy  the  United  States,  he 
believes,  has  not  only  nothing  to  lose,  but  everything 
to  gain.  However  plausible  the  argument  for  delay 
in  the  limitation  of  armaments  until  concerted  action 
can  be  secured  may  be  when  addressed  to  an  European 
nation,  he  holds  that  it  fails  entirely  when  addressed 
to  the  United  States.  "When  a  nation  like  this  has, 
as  it  now  has,  a  navy  and  the  nucleus  of  an  army 
entirely  adequate  for  purposes  of  defense,  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  the  farther  increase  of  armaments. 
If  the  best  way  to  resume  was  to  resume,  then  the 
best  way  to  limit  armaments  is  to  limit  them ;"  and 
he  believes  that,  entirely  safe  as  we  are,  we  have  only 
to  lead  the  way  to  secure  quick  and  grateful  follow- 
ing. Our  position  is  one  of  peculiar  advantage  and 
responsibility;  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  "that  we  do  not  permit  selfish  interests  to  stir 
up  among  us  international  strife  and  ill  feeling ;  that 
we  do  not  permit^the  noisy  boisterousness  of  irre- 
sponsible youth,  however  old  in  years  or  however  high 
in  place,  to  lead  us  into  extravagant  expenditure  for 
armies  and  navies ;  and,  that,  most  of  all,  we  shall 
cultivate  at  home  and  in  our  every  relation,  national 
and  international,  that  spirit  of  justice  which  we  urge 
so  valiantly  upon  others."  He  impeaches  sharply,  be- 
cause it  is  so  detrimental  to  any  orderly  international 
leadership,  the  intellectual  and  moral  turbulence  of  so 
much  of  our  domestic  political  discussion,  discussion 
carried  on  so  often  "with  the  manners  of  the  prize 
ring  and  the  language  of  the  lunatic  asylum."  "The 
political  braggart  at  home,"  he  says,  "is  the  political 
bully  abroad."  This  word  was  spoken  in  the  time  of 
the  unhappy  politics  of  last  year  immediately  follow- 
ing the  mutilation  of  President  Taft's  arbitration 
treaties.  It  is  not  hard  to  divine  the  words  with 
which  at  this  moment  he  would  deal  with  the  dozen 
men  in  the  Senate  who  are  found  willing  to  oppose  the 
renewal  of  our  simple  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  powers,  because  they  feel  that  some 
of  our  schemes  at  Panama  and  elsewhere  could  not 
face  The  Hague  Tribunal  or  any  impartial  board  of 
arbitration. 

There  is  nothing  more  hopeful  or  encouraging  today 
in  the  whole  movement  for  international  justice  and 
better  world'  organization  than  the  growing  strength 
of  the  movement  in  our  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ;  for  it  is  from  the  young  men  there  that  our 
makers  of  public  opinion,  our  statesmen  and  teachers 
and  preachers  and  lawyers  and  editors,  are  chiefly  re- 
cruited. The  spread  of  the  study  of  international  law 
and  general  international  relations  in  our  universities 
was  never  before  so  rapid  as  today.  The  work  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  representing  a 
hundred  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  is  a  type  of  the 


new  work  which  is  everywhere  enlisting  students;  and 
the  remarkable  Cosmopolitan  Club  movement  is 
equally  pregnant  and  potential.  Our  great  university 
leaders,  like  Eliot  and  Gilman  and  Jordan  and  Andrew 
D.  White,  have  been  conspicuous  prophets  of  the 
cause;  and  a  multitude  of  college  and  university  presi- 
dents are  untiring  in  their  activities  in  its  behalf. 
Among  them  all  there  is  no  other  more  untiring,  more 
inspiring  or  more  influential  than  President  Butler. 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 

The  Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  the 
Man  Who  Had  Only  Riches 

There  was  a  certain  rich  man  who  was  clothed  in 
sympathy  and  humility;  the  fine  linen  of  large-heart- 
edness  and  faith  was  wound  about  him  and  his  loins 
were  girded  with  the  strong  bands  of  charity;  the 
doorway  and  the  fireside  of  his  home  were  barren  of 
costly  adornment  and  were  scarred  by  the  budding 
industry  of  his  children,  but  the  sumptuous  elegance 
of  peace  and  the  stately  ornaments  of  piety  made  it  a 
palace  known  for  its  beauty  far  and  wide. 

And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named,  "The  Man 
Who  Had  Only  Riches,"  who  was  laid  at  his  gate 
full  of  sores.  His  sores  were  the  festering  pangs  of 
discontent,  of  social  jealousy  and  of  ungratified  per- 
sonal ambition.  Moreover,  the  dogs  of  the  idly  curi- 
ous, the  fawning-  self-seeker  and  the  social  parasites 
came  and  licked  his  sores  and  made  his  life  doubly 
hard. 

Then  the  beggar  saw  that  he  had  been  judged  be- 
fore the  great  judgment  seat  of  human  life  and  had 
been  found  wanting.  And  in  the  hell  that  he  had  made 
for  himself  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  saw  the  rich  man 
in  the  bosom  of  his  large  abundant  life  and  said, 
"Have  mercy  upon  me  and  give  me  but  a  drop  of  the 
wealth  and  character  and  of  soul  that  brighten  your 
humble  home;  for  I  am  grievously  tormented." 

But  the  rich  man  was  compelled  to  make  reply, 
"Gladly  would  I  give  it  if  I  could.  Gifts  of  silver  alone 
can  be  given  from  hand  to  hand.  Such  gifts  as  you 
desire  can  come  only  from  your  inner  life ;  they  must 
be  forged  in  the  hot  furnace  of  your  own  soul  strug- 
gle ;  they  must  grow  in  the  garden  of  the  spirit  world, 
and  only  as  you  have  watered  them  with  the  sweat  of 
your  effort  and  nourished  them  with,  purity,  piety  and 
love  can  they  ever  bloom ;  neither  man  nor  God  can 
give  them. 

"Between  the  life  of  the  soul  and  the  mere  life  of 
things  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed;  the  laws  of  God 
have  made  it  so."  n     ■  , 

Fercival  Hayzuard. 

From  August  issue  of  the  Open  Court. 


Think  with  passion 

That  shall  fashion 
Life's  entire  design  well  planned; 

While  the  busy  Pleiades 

Sisters  to  the  Hyades, 

Seven  by  seven, 
Across  the  heaven, 

Light  desire 

With  their  fire! 
Working  cunningly  together  in  a  soft  and  tireless  band, 

Sweetly  linking 

All  our  thinking 
In  the  Net  of  Sympathy  that  brings  back 

Fairyland ! 

— The  Inquirer. 
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My  Earliest  Reading— No.  III. 


A  book  tliat  I  suppose  not  very  many  have  heard  of 
was  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  to  me  about  my  four- 
teenth year,  whenever  I  could  get  an  opportunity  to 
read  in  it.  It  was,  as  its  title  page  says,  made  up  of 
rather  un])retentious  "Notes  of  a  Ramble  Through 
England,  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland,'  by  one  Dan- 
iel C.  Eddy,  a  clergyman,  who,  if  he  did  not  write  a 
classic,  certainly  did  write  his  "Notes''  in  the  personal 
chatty  way  that  held  my  boyish  attention  from  chap- 
ter to  chai)ter,  and  proved  to  be  as  instructive  as  it 
was  entertaining,  all  through.  In  truth,  this,' my  first 
venture  in  foreign  travels  by  the  fireside,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  custom  which  to  this  day  I  find  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  one  yet  to  be  enjoyed  I  trust  more 
extensively  than  ever.  I<"rom  this  book  I  learned  much, 
not  only  of  European  scenery  a^id  art  and  architecture, 
but  what  interested  me  still  more,  of  the  intimate 
characteristics  of  the  life  of  various  peoples  which 
underlies  their  religion,  their  politics  and  schools  and 
home  life. 

Reading  this  book  from  time  to  time,  after  a  walk 
of  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  house  where  the  only  copy 
in  the  whole  country  round  was  to  be  had,  its  bright 
pages  came  to  me  as  excitingly  as  the  conversation  of 
an  experienced  tourist  might  have  come,  and  likewise 
led  me  strongly  to  resolve  that  sometime  I  would  see 
and  hear  it  all  for  myself, — a  resolve,  however,  which 
has  never  yet  been  realized,  much  to  mv  sorrow  and 
loss.  Yet  the  volume  did  a  very  important  thing  for 
me;  it  taught  me  that  in  books  alone  I  could  travel, 
if  not  to  my  heart's  content,  yet  very  comfortably,  and 
often  profitably  as  well.  For  instance,  my  interest  in 
Greece,  thus  emphasized,  led  me  long  after  to  purchase 
some  half  hundred  large  photographs  of  Athens  and 
other  localities  that  had  been  -secured  by  a  discerning 
collector  durii\g  his  visit  to  that  country.  Attentively 
gazing  upon  these,  and  subsequently  vitalizing  them 
with  the  "local  atmosphere"  imagined  bv  the  help  of 
such  vivid  pages  as  those  of  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds'  "Sketches  and  Studies  in  Southern  Europe," 
I  have  quite  often,  when  conversation  has  turned  in 
this  direction,  shown  myself  to  be  so  familiar  with 
the  details  of  Grecian  architecture  and  topography, 
that  I  have  even  been  accused  of  having  lived  there, 
and  this  by  those  especially  instructed  in  the  subject. 
It  seems  to  me  that  many  other  people  besides,  es- 
pecially those  who  can  visualize  vividly,  ought  thus  to 
be  able  to  suffuse  and  surround  their  fireside  readings 
with  so  much  approprite  imagining,  that  books  of 
travel  and  art  may  prove  to  be  much  more  enjoyable 
and  satisfactory  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  especially 
since  everything  is  now  being  so  thoroughly  illustrated, 
often  with  photographs,  or  even  in  color.  Take  for 
instance  such  a  book  as  Hopkinson  Smith's  "Venice  of 
Today."  Who,  in  reading  it  and  at  the  same  time 
carefully  noting  and  idealizing  its  beautiful  pictures, 
can  escape  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  this  wonder- 
ful city  of  which  many  a  so-called  "traveler"  might 
well  be  envious. 

Or,  again,  take  a  single  visit  to  anv  well-appointed 
museum  of  art  in  any  large  city ;  a  few  hours  careful 
study  of  the  statues  and  paintings  to  be  found  there 
ought  to  furnish  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  many 
subsequent  hours  of  realistic  enjoyment  of  books  on 
art  and  architecture,  especially  those  that  have  numer- 


ous photographic  representations  of  the  better  pro- 
ductions of  the  world.  Of  course,  a  mere  "seeing  of 
the  sights"  in  this  way  will  not  do  this,  any  more  than 
such  a  course  will  do  very  much  for  the  actual  trav- 
eler. Even  the  best  "absorber"  will  not  be  likely  to  get 
more  for  his  pains  than  his  capacity  and  cultivation 
make  possible.  Lowell's  book,  "Fireside  Travels,"  has 
a  title,  however,  which,  if  properly  respected,  would 
save  indifferent  travelers  from  many  an  expensive  and 
weary  tri]),  and  yet  lead  to  their  achieving  a  "traveled 
culture"  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  art  of  thus 
rightly  suffusing  any  book  or  picture  with  the  light 
which  is  everywhere  on  sea  and  land,  is,  so  it  seems  to 
me,  the  highest  art  to  which  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion can  be  trained.  Without  this  art,  pictures  them- 
selves, and  books,  and  buildings,  as  well  as  other  man- 
ner of  esthetic  revelation,  is,  and  must  necessarily  give, 
but  secondary  satisfaction  at  best.  Hence,  what  is 
needed  in  the  curriculum  of  every  home  and  school, 
is,  not  more  "text  books"  on  an  increasing  number  of 
subjects,  but  the  instruction  and  inspiration  that  will 
lead  to  a  better,  fuller  seeing  of  everything  artistic  or 
natural,  and  to  a  more  comprehensive  appreciation  of 
what  is  seen,  whether  far  away  or  near  at  hand.  Tho- 
reau  was  more  than  half  riglit  in  affirming  that  his 
own  dooryard  was  an  epitome  of  the  world.  Neither 
epitome  nor  the  world  itself,  however,  can  be  really 
seen  and  enjoyed  except  the  natural  or  acquired  art  of 
properly  seeing  and  appreciating  things  is  first  pos- 
sessed. Eddy's  unpretentious  but  stimulating  volume 
has  held  a  most  central  place  in  my  memory  during  all 
these  intervening  years ;  and  witl?  it  there  have  been 
associated  very  many  other  volumes,  in  which  I  have 
many  times  traveled  not  less  pleasantly  than  instruc- 
tively, and  always  with  better  satisfaction,  I  am  sure, 
because  of  its  pleasant  way  of  initiating  me,  so  long 
ago,  into  this  method  of  seeing  the  world  in  all  the 
coziness  of  an  easy  chair  before  the  fire. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  there  surrep- 
titiously, and  hence  all  uninvited,  came  to  my  notice 
a  certain  other  kind  of  book,  one  that  is  altogether  too 
surely  thrust  under  the  brightening  eyes  of  growing 
youth,  and  often  before  he  is  quite  caoable  of  realiz- 
ing what  its  meaning,  to  say  nothing  of  its  dangers, 
may  be.  This  is  the  book  of  bad  intention,  bad  text, 
bad  pictures,  bad  instruction,  and  bad  ultimate  influ- 
ence in  altogether  too  many  instances  to  admit  of  not 
being  thoroughly  considered  by  everyone  who  really 
cares  for  the  welfare  of  impressionable  youth,  and 
would  say  or  do  something  for  their  safety. 

I  cannot  tell  just  how  it  came  about  that  such  a  book 
was  slyly  placed  in  my  hands,  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  by  one  who  was  old  enough,  to  have  known  better. 
But  I  do  remember  some  of  the  vivid,  lustful,  degrad- 
ing impressions  that  its  varied  representations  of 
wrong-doing  made  upon  me ;  and,  likewise,  the  many, 
many  times  that  this  impression  has  sinCe  returned  to 
annoy  and  disgust  and  otherwise  interfere  with  my 
peace  of  mind  and  comfort  of  body.  In  fact,  goodly 
numbers  of  volumes  of  the  more  legitimate  revelators 
of  intimate  human  nature  have  been  somewhat  cau- 
tiously avoided,  simply  because  even  their  most  proper 
suggestiveness  has  been  sufficient  to  revive  images  that 
would  never  have  existed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
sistent vulgarity  of  the  vagrant  volume  mentioned. 
Thomas  Hardy,  Balzac,  Maupassant,  and  their  like 
have  been  but  more  or  less  painfully  read,  if  at  all; 
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and  everywhere  even  the  most  legitimate  presentations 
of  the  "nude,"  either  in  art  or  in  Hterature,  have  often 
required  the  setting  up  of  a  counter  inner  defense,  in 
order  simply  that  the  soul  might  not  suffer  still  fur- 
ther insult  if  not  degradation. 

The  reason  I  speak  of  this  is,  that,  inasmuch  as 
young  people  cannot  be  entirely  kept  from  the  obser- 
vation and  reading  and  conversation  which  necessarily 
suggest  matters  appertaining  to  the  physiological  side 
of  life,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  derive  their  first 
impressions  of  these  illegitimately.  On  the  contrary, 
every  child  should,  at  the  proper  time  and  by  the 
proper  person,  be  early  and  carefully  prepared  for 
these,  by  being  familarized  with  their  purer,  truer, 
ideal  aspects  as  these  are  properly  presented,  espe- 
cially in  objects  of  art  both  as  painted  and  chiseled. 
The  child  who  has  thus  been  properly  familiarized 
with  the  human  form,  and  especially  who  has  heard  it 
referred  to  in  terms  of  deserved  respect  founded  upon 
cleanly  and  true  knowledge,  is  certainly  very  much 
better  fortified  than  is  usually  the  case  against  all  such 
misleading  and  degrading  impressions  as  those  received 
from  that  one  miserable  book,  which  not  only  showed 
humanity  at  its  worst,  but  dilated  upon  this  not  less 
fascinatingly  than  destructively  through  everv  one  of 
its  well-told  pages.  Every  home,  it  seems  to  me,  could 
easily  have  a  few  well  selected  volumes  in  which  the 
undraped  human  form  might  be  seen  to  occupy  such 
a  high  place  in  decent  regard  that  always  afterwards 
it  could  be  familiarly  looked  upon  and  talked  about, 
without  any  sort  of  suggestion  of  impurity  whatever ; 
might,  on  the  contrary,  be  made  to  afford  every  such 
ennobling  impression  as  would  most  certainly  fortify 
the  growing  mind  against  the  day  when  the  opposite 
might  be  accidentally  or  designedly  thrust  upon  it. 
Preventing  evil  with  proper  intelligence  and  familiar- 
ity is  certainly  not  less  useful  than  overcoming  evil 
v,ith  good.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  just  here  and 
here  alone  is  the  intelligent,  sensible' dutiful  imperative 
to  be  found — a  remedy  that  looks  almost  absolutely  to 
prevention  rather  than  to  cure.  If  the  reading  of  such 
books  as  Hawthorne's  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  or  Flau- 
bert's "Madame  Bovary,"  and  the  like,  is  ever  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  profited  by,,  it  must  be  by 
people  who  have  thus  been  legitimately  prepared  by 
acquaintance  with  the  very  same  topics  when  properly 
presented.  In  the  home,  in  the  fields  and  gardens, 
everywhere,  there  are  observations  of  natural  life 
which  need  always  to  be  properly  illuminated  by  en- 
nobling thought  and  comment,  and  especially  by  right 
instruction  designed  chiefly  to  give  curious  and  sus- 
ceptible youth  a  right  point  of  view,  and  likewise  to 
properly  develop  the  power  to  reach  riglU  conclusions 
with  regard  to  all  such  experiences.  The  right  kind 
of  knowledge  should  always  be  regarded  as  innocent ; 
if  not,  then  the  source  of  instruction  as  well  as  the 
receiving  mind  should  be  seriously  considered,  as  never 
before.  Seemingly  there  is  as  a  rule  but  one  really 
serviceable  way:  give  right  instruction  early  and  with 
a  clarity  and  momentum  that  will  surely  make  it  im- 
pressive enough  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  every  op- 
posing evil  encountered  later  on. 

Of  course  I  know  well  enough  that  there  are  those 
whose  opinions  to  the  contrary  I  am  bound  to  respect, 
and  to  whom  I  should  willingly  give  due  credit.  Thus 
a  letter  received  many  years  ago  from  the  late  Dr. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  answer  to  direct  incjuiry 
respecting  this  very  question,  reads  as  follows : 

Boston,  November  27,  1883. 

My  Dear  Sir:— 

My  opinon  may  be  very  briefly  given.  I  consider  it  in- 
expedient to  discuss  this  class  of  subjects  you  speak  of  before 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  consider  a  similar  question  in  a  former  year,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  at  that  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

That  the  opinions  of  such  wise  and  learned  and 
benevolent  people  as  Dr.  Holmes  and  those  like  him 
should  be  allowed  their  utmost  weight,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. But  one  is  constrained  to  wonder,  nevertheless, 
if  their  opinions  are  really  founded  upon  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience,  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
are  purely  academic  and  sustained  chiefly  by  conven- 
tion, prejudice  or  even  timidity  or  finicality.  If  the 
latter,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  they  are  in  fact 
too  utterly  unqualified  to  speak  upon  a  subject  so  nat- 
ural, so  vital  and  so  fateful  as  the  one  under  consid- 
eration with  any  authority  whatever.  Hence  I  again 
venture  to  afiirm,  with  more  than  two-score  years  of 
medical  experience  to  sustain  me,  that  the  only  real 
safety  lies  in  proper  knowledge,  given  by  the  proper 
person,  at  the  proper  time,  and  reinforced  by  high 
ideals,  unremitting  watchcare  and  thorough  correction 
where  needed. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  B.a.ker. 


The  Discovery  of  Truth 


My  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Mills  Alden,  the  editor  of 
Harpers'  Magazine, ,  who  with  Bergson  has  done  so 
much  to  rejuvinate  Intuition,  says  in  his  last  "Study," 
that  the  social,  industrial,  esthetic,  scientific  truths 
are  apprehended  by  reason,  but  the  religious  truths 
are  discovered  by  the  "heart,"  by  the  "intuitions." 

Alden  and  Bergson  are  right  when  they  make  re- 
ligion a  function  of  the  soul,  with  roots  that  run  so 
deep  they  never  can  be  eradicated,  and  they  are  right 
when  they  afifirm  that  the  soul  has  other  colors,  mo- 
tives and  ideals  besides  those  furnished  by  intelli- 
gence, and  that  life  needs  more  than  knozvledge  to 
complete  it — feeling,  love  and  beauty.  But  when  they 
say  that  intuition,  the  "heart,"  is  to  supplant  intelli- 
gence and  give  us  truths  about  real  things  and  be- 
ings impossible  to  the  intellect,  they  give  to  intuition 
or  to  religion  a  power  it  does  not  possess  or  need, 
and  religion  is  thereby  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  intel- 
ligent men  and  men  of  science  everywhere. 

There  is  of  course  a  value  to  all  kinds  of  experi- 
ence as  material  for  study,  but  knowledge  comes  only 
in  one  way,  by  the  method  of  science,  philosophy  and 
history,  by  search,  comparison,  analysis  and  inference 
clarified  by  the  severest  criticism. 

What  we  need  then  is  not  the  suppression  but  the 
recognition  of  the  intellect  and  the  opening  of  the 
fairest  flower  of  the  new  Renaissance — perfect  free- 
dom in  religion.  Then  there  may  come  a  real  discov- 
ery in  religious  truth. 

James  G.  Townsend. 
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Helps  To  High  Living 


Sun. — If  we  would  put  a  stop  to  the  beginning  of  sin,  we 
must  begin  where  sin  begins,  in  the  heart  and 
thoughts. 

MoN. — For  occasions  do  not  make  a  man  frail,  but  they 

show  what  he  is. 
TuES, — We  are  courageous  enough  so  long  as  nothing 

adverse  befalls  us. 
Wed. — The  large  liberty  of  others  displeases  us,  and  yet 

we  will  not  have  our  ovm  desires  denied  us. 
Thurs. — Old  inbred  habits  will  make  resistance,  but  by 

better  habits  they  shall  be  entirely  overcome. 
Fri. — Thou  oughtest  with  all  diligence  to  endeavor  that 
S.\T. — Be  Lord  and  Master  of  thine  own  actions. 

thou  mayest  be  inwardly  free. 

— Thomas  a'  Kempis. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  ReHgion 

A  YEARS  WORK 

In  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  Given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes  in  Religion 

19  12-1913 

Prepared  for  Unity  by  Dr.  Alice  D.  Williams 

XXVIII. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

Text:    For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past; 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone; 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle-dove  is  heard  in  our  land. 

Now  we  come  unexpectedly  upon  a  love  song,  the 
one  bit  of  clear  love  poetry  in  the  Bible.  It  is  a  little 
deathless  classic  caught  into  the  Bible  in  defiance  of 
its  priestly  guardians.  This  book  offers  three  interest- 
ing questions.  How  did  it  get  into  the  Bible?  What 
is  its  face  value?  What  significance  has  it  for  mod- 
ern times  ? 

The  first  question  involves  a  problem  that  bothered 
the  early  Christians.  How  this  problem  was  solved 
at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  King  James'  version 
is  indicated  in  the  running  headlines  of  that  version : 
"The  Mutual  Love  of  Christ  and  His  Church,"  "The 
Graces  of  the  Church,"  "A  Description  of  Christ," 
"A  Further  Description  of  the  Church's  Graces," 
"Calling  of  the  Gentiles."  These  are  very  far-fetched 
interpretations.  But  the  King  James'  translators  were 
commissioned  to  translate  the  "Word  of  God"  into 
English.  They  were  set  apart  with  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice and  ceremony  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  there 
would  be  no  indignity  oft'ered  the  sanctity  of  the  book 
and  no  lessening  of  its  sacredness.  This  book  of 
love  songs  had  to  be  justified  all  the  way  down  through 
the  years  until  it  gradually  came  to  have  a  symbolic 
meaning, — it  was  the  soul  trying  to  solve  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Church  and  the  Christ ;  it  was  the  wooing 
of  the  Church  by  the  Christ, — though  this  interpre- 
tation would  not  work. 

The  next  trouble  came  from  the  literary  interpre- 
ters. They  tried  to  throw  it  into  the  shape  of  a  drama 
and  there  are  a  good  many  versions  which  make  it  a 
broken,  ragged .  dramatic  performance.  Moulton  ar- 
ranges it  in  seven  Idylls. 

One  very  satisfactory  interpretation  is  entitled 
"Lovers  Three  Thousand  Years  Ago,  as  indicated  by 


the  Song  of  Solomon,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Goodwin, 
published  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  in 
1895.  In  this  book  the  Song  is  treated  of  as  a  rem- 
iniscence of  Solomon's  time,  having  about  the  same 
relation  to  Solomon  that  Enid  and  Geraint  have  to 
King  Arthur.  The  story  probably  passed  from  mother 
to  son  in  folk-lo're  until  some  poet,  who  or  when  un- 
known, threw  it  into  poetry.  It  was  written  in  He- 
brew and  came  into  the  Hebrew  library  about  or  later 
than  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  Song  hav- 
ing been  caught,  some  use  has  to  be  made  of  it.  It  is 
exquisite  and  we  are  to  be  pitied  if  we  have  become 
so  tied  up  with  religious  dogma  and  culture  that  we 
cannot  enjoy  a  bit  of  love  poetry. 

Here  is  pictured  a  young  maiden,  a  peasant  girl, 
who  has  a  shepherd  lover.  She  has  ungracious  and 
perhaps  sordid  half-brothers  who  demand  of  her  hard 
work  and  have,  finally,  played  the  role  of  procurers, 
to  use  a  modern  word,  and  managed  to  contribute  this 
rustic  beauty  to  the  king's  harem.  She  is  introduced 
into  the  king's  household  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
women  who  guard  the  harem.  She  yearns  for  her 
shepherd  lover,  rejects  the  advances  of  the  king,  and 
the  colloquy  which  passes  between  the  lovers  is  given. 
The  book  is  a  collection  of  ardent  Oriental  love  lyrics, 
a  sort  of  Hebrew  Lalla  Rookh  of  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity. This  is  about  all  there  is  to  it. 

If  a  lesson  is  wanted  of  course  it  is  there.  No 
royal  trappings,  no  luxuries,  no  sumptuous  palaces  can 
atone  for  the  lack  of  love,  and  with  love  the  severe 
life  of  a  barefooted  vine  dresser,  living  on  the  sim- 
plest fare,  is  happiness.  This  is  a  lesson  for  all  time. 
All  this  match  making  with  titles  and  fortunes  reflects 
a  degradation  of  love  and  love's  ideals  which  outdoes 
the  most  vulgar  indulgences  of  the  lowly.  There  are 
no  words  too  harsh  in  which  to  speak  of  such  horri- 
ble merchandising  made  res])ectable  by  money.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  love  and  there  is  no  varnish  for 
lust.  Though  King  Solomon  is  enshrined  in  the  heart 
of  the  Bible,  he  is  here  so  portrayed  as,  by  the  stan- 
dards of  modern  times,  to  be  condemned  and  avoided. 
This  glimpse  of  Solomon  is  interesting  in  its  orien- 
talism. We  meet  the  traditional  Solomon  three  times ; 
he  appears  as  the  author  of  this  song,  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  all  of  which  are  innocent 
of  any  Solomonic  touch.  Solomon  probably  had  been 
dead  eight  hundred  years  when  these  lyrics  were  writ- 
ten. The  story  is  not  continuous.  A  dialogue  between 
the  lovers  begins  in  Chapter  vi  and  continues  through 
vii  and  viii.  The  sordid  half-brothers  appear  in  the 
last  chapter. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LESSON. 

1.  In  review,  give  the  three  historical  units  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

2.  How  is  the  Song  of  Solomon  classified? 

3.  How  was  it  formerly  interpreted? 

4.  What  is  the  modern  interpretation? 

5.  What  storj'  is  told  in  it? 

6.  What  lesson  has  it  for  us? 

7.  Was  Solomon  its  author?  H  not,  why? 


My  rose  began  to  open,  and  its  hue 
Was  sweet  to  me  as  to  it  sun  and  dew ; 
I  watched  it  taking  on  its  ruddy  flame 
Until  the  day  of  perfect  blooming  came. 
Then  hasted  I  with  smiles  to  find  it  blushing  red — 
Too  late !    Some  thoughtless  child  had  plucked  my  rose  and 
fled! 

— Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 
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THE  FIELD 


'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religien. 


A  WOMAN  WHO  IS  CLEANING 
UP  AMERICAN  CITIES 


In  the  September  American  Magazine 
appears  an  article  about  Mrs.  Caroline 
Bartlett  Crane,  who  is  a  professional 
"Municipal  Sanitarian."  She  is  hired  by 
cities,  which  gladh^  pay  her  $100  a  day 
for  her  services,  furnish  funds  for  all 
expenses,  a  secretarj-,  automobiles,  the- 
'aters  and  halls  for  meetings,  official  au- 
thority to  conduct  her  investigations, 
and  an  escort  to  accornpany  her.  Fifty- 
two  cities  in  the  United  States  have  al- 
ready hired  her.  She  calls  her  visits 
"Sanitary  Surveys."  When  a  city  de- 
sires her  services  it  calls  upon  her  as  ^ 
professional  municipal  expert,  and  places 
the  keys  of  the  municipality  at  her  dis- 
posal. She  personally  investigates  the 
city's  resources,  and  everything  that  con- 
cerns community  life.  She  stirs  up  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  in  this  manner  makes 
her  work  effective.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  article  gives  some  idea 
of  the  results  of  her  work : 

"The  practical  results  of  Mrs.  Crane's 
surveys  all  over  America  present  a  sum 
total  of  improvement  that  is  inspiring. 
Sometimes  she  has  appeared  as  a 
prophet  of  warning.  In  1910  Mrs.  Crane 
told  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  that  it  ran  the 
danger  of  a  terrible  epidemic  unless  it 
purified  its  water  supply;  in  1911  Erie 
had  one  hundred  and  three  deaths  from 
typhoid,  untold  suffering  and  a  munici- 
pal expense  of  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
At  Sea  Breeze,  Florida,  a  great  hotel 
was  condemned  for  lack  of  fire  escapes 
and  proper  fire  protection ;  the '  hotel 
burned  to  the  ground  .two  weeks  later 
and  the  guests  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives,  some  by  jumping  from  the  win- 
dows. A  Rochester,  New  York,  school 
building,  the  twin  of  one  condemned 
by  Mrs.  Crane,  was  also  burned  before 
that  active  city  could  put  through  vari- 
ous improvements  upon  which  it  had 
determined  after  her  visit.  At  Harrods- 
burg,  Kentucky,  where  an  angry  offi- 
cial sued  Mrs  .Crane  but  afterward 
found  his  case  quashe'd,  the  contract  sys- 
tem of  caring  for  the  poor  was  aban- 
doned and  a  new  almshouse  built.  A 
tuberculosis  sanitarium  rose  at  Padu- 


cah,  Kentucky,  and  at  Valley  City,  North 
Dakota,  a  beautiful  new  infirmary  re- 
places the  old  poorhouse.  At  Albert 
Lea,  Minnesota,  the  citizens  boast  a  new 
municipal  hospital ;  at  Big  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan, a  fine  new  abattoir.  At  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  the  father  of  a  child  in  one 
of  the  public  schools  altered  a  whole 
class  room  to  demonstrate  Mrs.  Crane's 
system  of  scientific  lighting,  while  at 
Mankato,  Minnesota,  the  bakeries  and 
market  places  went  through  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  scouring  to  get  upon  the 
white  list  suggested  by  Mrs.  Crane. 

"Of  equal  if  not  greater  value  are 
the  general  results.  In  some  twenty  cit- 
ies which  Mrs.  Crane  has  surveyed,  per- 
manent civic  leagues  have  begun,  under 


various  names,  to  work  at  various  tasks. 
During  the  year  after  her  survey  of 
Kentucky  that  state  secured  more  ad- 
vanced health  legislation  than  in  all  its 
past  history,  including  an  appropriation 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars  annually  for 
a  state  bacteriological  laboratory,  an 
annual  school  for  county  and  city  health 
officials,  and  a  law  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  any  but  tuberculin-tested 
cattle.  Her  Minnesota  report,  a  volume 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  is  be- 
ing used  by  women's  clubs  as  a  hand- 
book on  sanitation.  Health  officers  and 
faithful  officials  have  found  their  first 
public  recognition  through  her  keen- 
eyed  vigilance,  and  have  gone  to  work 
with  renewed  courage,  while  careless 
officials  have  been  awakened  to  some 
sense  of  their  grave  responsibility. 

"Long  after  she  has  left  them,  her 
cities,  as  she  calls  them,  write  to  her  for 
advice  and  help.  On  her  desk  appears 
daily  a  pile  of  letters,  from  individuals, 
from  officials,  from  organizations,  in 
which  one  question  is  repeated  over  and 
over:  'When  are  you  coming — again?'" 


There's  gold  and  its  haunting  and  haunt- 
ing; 

It's  luring  me  on  as  of  old; 
Yet  it  isn't  the  gold  that  I'm  wanting, 

So  much  as  just  finding  the  gold. 
It's  the  great,  big,  broad  land  'way  up 
yonder, 

It's  the   forests  where   Silence  has 
lease ; 

It's  the  beauty  that  thrills  me  with  won- 
der. 

It's  the  Stillness  that  fills  me  with 
Peace. 

Robert  W.  Service  in  "Songs  of  a  Sour- 
dough." 
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WELCOME  TO  THE  FIELD 


We  note  with  interest  that  East  and 
West,  a  cosmopolitan  periodical  pub- 
lished at  Bombay,  India,  has  established 
an  American  Reviewing  Department 
under  the  editorship  of  Rabbi  Emanuel 
Stcrnhcim,  Greenville,  Miss.  Rabbi 
Sternhcim  informs  us  that  he  will  "deal 
with  every  branch  of  literature :  notices 
of  books  on  sociology,  theology,  phi- 
losophy, politics  and  poltical  economy, 
history,  essays  and  fiction,"  as  well  as 
periodical  literature  at  discretion.  East 
and  West  has  taken  this  course  in  order 
to  bring  the  best  American  literature  to 
the  notice  of  Indian  readers  of  culture, 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  pulilishing 
companies  in  the  United  States  will 
heartily  co-operate  with  that  end. 
Unity  welcomes  this,  as  all  other  steps 
furthering  broader  international  sym- 
pathy and  understanding.  w. 
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Wko  intimately  lives  witk  rain. 
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But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 
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WHO  WALKS  THE  WORLD  WITH  SOUL 
AWAKE. 


Who  walks  the  world  with  soul  awake 

Finds  beauty  everywhere; 
Though  labor  be  his  portion, 

Though  sorrow  be  his  share. 
He  looks  beyond  obscuring  clouds. 

Sure  that  the  light  is  there! 

And  if  the  ills  of  mortal  life 

Grown  heavier  to  bear, 
Doubt  come  with  its  perplexities 

And  whisper  of  despair, 
He  turns  with  love  to  suffering  men — 

And  lo!  God,  too,  is  there. 
The  Outlook.  — Florence  Earle  Coatcs. 


The  Congregationalist  in  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Positive  Program  for  Sunday,"  wisely  says : 

"We  shall  never  get  the  right  sort  of  Sunday  in  modern 
life  simply  by  prohibitions.  We  shall  get  better  results  when 
both  by  example  and  precept  we  exalt  what  we  may  do  on 
Sunday,  instead  of  dwelling  chiefly  on  what  we  ought  not 
to  do." 


As  a  result  of  the  executive  order  of  May  17,  1913, 
issued  from  the  Postoffice  Department,  putting  all 
postmasters  of  the  fourth  class  into  the  competative 
classified  service,  notices  are  being  posted  in  all  such 
postoffices  inviting  applications.  To  those  who  re- 
member how  the  postmasterships  have  been  political 
capital  tossed  hither  and  yon  to  the  most  agile  politi- 
cian, the  following  sentence  in  the  notice  is  significant, 
"No  attention  will  be  given  to  his  (applicant's)  politi- 
cal or  religious  connection,  nor  will  political  recom- 
mendation be  received  or  credited."  Surely  "the  world 
do  move !" 


The  Indian  Messenger,  published  in  Calcutta  is  our 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Cambridge  University 
has  at  last  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  on  a  non- 
conformist. Hitherto  all  such  honors  have  been  re- 
served both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  fellowship  only.  We 
believe  that  in  America  a  Catholic  University  has  been 
known  to  confer  its  degrees  upon  Protestants.  It  is 
lamentable  that  such  a  procedure  on  either  side  of  the 
water  should  be  a  matter  worthy  of  comment,  for 
surely  there  are  no  dividing  lines  in  the  realm  of 
scholarship,  and  culture  knows  no  stopping  place. 


We  think  Governor  Hodges,  of  Kansas,  showed 
high  respect  for  religion  and  manifested  a  true  piety 
when  he  refused  to  accede  to  the  requests  that  came 


to  him  from  all  over  that  sun  parched  state  that  he  set 
apart  a  day  in  which  people  might  petition  the  Al- 
mighty for  rain.  The  Governor  is  quoted  as  saying : 
"I  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  but  not  in  the  case 
of  flood  or  drought."  He  might  have  further  added 
that  even  to  appear  to  believe  that  the  mighty  harmony 
of  natural  laws  could  be  interfered  with  by  the  finite 
and  consequently  self-seeking,  if  not  selfish  will  of 
man,  would  be  to  awaken  skepticism  in  the  heart  of 
the  young  and  contribute  to  flippancy  of  mind. 
"Nevertheless  not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done"  is  the 
more  religious  attitude." 


The  report  of  the  "Weirs  Meeting"  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  a  recent  number  of  the  Christian  Register, 
stirs  pleasant  echoes  among  the  hills  of  memory.  Was 
it  twenty-five  years  ago,  or  more,  when  the  Weirs 
habit  was  upon  the  Editor  of  Unity?  'The  children 
of  those  who  then  gathered  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  —  the  "Smile-of-the-Great- Spirit,"  — 
must  now.enjoy  the  mountain  air  of  New  Hampshire, 
drink  from  the  pure  springs  and  ride  upon  the  quiet 
waters.  A  new  venire  has  been  issued  and  a  new  set 
of  jurors  have  been  summoned  to  pass  opinions  upon 
the  questions  at  issue,  in  state,  in  church  and  in  home. 
But  some  names  are  still  familiar,  Crothers  and  Laz- 
enby,  and  Crooker,  represent  the  old-new  guard  who 
were  there.  Old  enough  to  remember  the  days  of  old, 
young  enough  to  enjoy  the  present.  Hail  to  the  work- 
ers old  and  new ! 


Mrs.  Augusta  E.  Stetson  of  New  York  was  deposed 
from  her  position  as  a  Christian  Science  Reader  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Christian  Science  Church.  The 
Rev.  G.  A.  Kratzer  of  Chicago,  withdrew  from  the 
Church  in  anticipation  of  a  similar  action  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  body.  Both  these  "leaders"  stoutly 
claim  their  adherence  to  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  and 
their  abiding  faith  in  the  principles  she  taught.  They 
both  deny  the  ecclesiastic  authority  which  has  under- 
taken to  direct  the  church  since  the  going  hence  of 
.Mrs.  Eddy.  Mrs.  Stetson  has  voiced  her  protest  in  a 
volume  recently  published  by  the  Putnam  Company, 
entitled  "Reminiscences,  Sermons  and  Correspond- 
ence." Mr.  Kratzer  in  a  recent  Sunday  address  at 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  stated  his  position. 
The  position  of  Mrs.  Stetson  is  analyzed  at  some  length 
in  an  article  in  the  Current  Opinion  for  August.  Ec- 
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clesiasticism  and  dogmatism  oftentimes  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  not  infrequently  they  go  hand  against  hand 
as  in  this  case. 


Evidently  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  having  it  all  his  own 
way  in  the  Progressive  Party,  which  party  will  not 
enlist  the  full  sympathies  of  men  and  women  until  it 
rises  to  an  appreciation  and  an  endorsement  of  the 
views  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  Walker  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  expressed  at  a  meeting  of  Progressives  in  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  "big  stick" — as  reported  in  the  "Peace  Advo- 
cate" for  August  and  September. 

"I  am  convinced  that  I  owe  it  to  my  country,  to  the  Pro- 
gressive party,  and  to  myself  to  make  my  position  clear  on 
the  subject  of  this  morning's  discussion,  and  to  warn  the 
Progressive  party  against  the  danger  of  miUtarism  which 
today  is  raising  its  horrid  head  so  high  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  1  for  one  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  by  peace- 
ful means  alone.  I  am  in  favor  of  general  arbitration  treat- 
ies, under  which  all  justiciable  disputes,  even  those  involv- 
ing the  national  honor  and  vital  interests,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  I  am  in  favor  of  submitting  to 
arbitration  the  question  whether  a  particular  dispute  is 
justifiable  or  not.  I  stand  unflinchingly  for  the  reign  of  law 
among  nations. 

"The  time  has  come  to  establish  treaties  limiting  and  less- 
ening military  armaments,  The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  show  "her  moral  courage  by  firmly  refusing  to  be 
drawn  into  the  wasteful  and  wicked  rivalry  among  nations  in 
building  up  their  military  strength,  The  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  take  her  stand  on  the  principle  enuni- 
ciated  by  Lincoln,  that  right  makes  might.  I  fgir  one  am 
ready  to  act  upon  the  belief  that  no  nation  will  attack  the 
United  States  or  infringe  her  rights  so  long  as  she  herself 
pursues  a  course  based  on  right  and  justice." 


Let  not  the  passing  events  and  the  superficial  ex- 
citements of  current  politics  render  us  indifferent  to, 
or  ignorant  of,  the  great  advance  now  being  made  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Administration  Peace  Plan. 
Twenty-one  of  the  Powers,  including  most  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  have  already  accepted  the 
proposition,  which  in  brief  is  this, — no  war  shall  be 
declared  or  hostilties  begun  until  an  investigation 
is  made  of  the  matter  at  issue,  and  reported  upon  by  a 
specially  constituted  Commission  of  five,  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  member  each  from  the  countries  inter- 
ested ;  one  member  each  selected  by  the  parties  in- 
terested from  outside  governments  and  the  fifth  to  be 
selected  by  these  four.  This  Commission  is  called 
upon  to  submit  a  report  within  one  year  from  the  time 
the  case  is  presented  to  them.  It  requires  but  little 
acquaintance  with  the  psychology  of  individuals,  or, 
of  nations,  to  assure  us  that  if  this  practice  is  lived  up 
to,  international  wars  are  practically  at  an  end.  Per- 
haps the  wisdom  of  the  administration  will  soon  be 
able  to  formulate  another  plan  for  the  conduct  of  na- 
tions in  regard  to  cases  of  internal  violence,  the  de- 
vastation of  civil  wars, — how  and  when  should  adjoin- 
ing nations  help  establish  peace  within  the  borders  of 


rebel-torn  powers.  The  present  Mexican  situation  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  United  States  is  showing  com- 
mendable self-control  and  acting  on  high  lines  but  the 
responsibility  is  not  resting  upon  the  United  States 
alone.  The  right  thing,  whatever  that  may  be,  ought 
to  be  done  conjointly  by  the  nations  most  involved. 
If  England,  Germany,  France,  Japan  and  China  would 
join  with  the  United  States  in  diplomatic  persuasion 
and  if  necessary,  international  interference,  something 
high,  and  perhaps  something  speedy,  would  come  to 
pass. 


The  Return  to  Work 


The  church  year,  for  the  so-called  "favored  classes" 
in  our  cities,  is  growing  shorter  year  by  year.  The 
"forces"  begin  to  pick  up  early  in  June,  Sunday  School 
teachers,  chairmen  of  committees  and  trustees  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon  after  the  1st,  for  summer  homes 
are  to  be  opened  up,  summer  camps  are  to  be  se- 
lected, round  trip  tickets  are  to  be  secured,  trips  to 
Europe,  to  the  Mountains,  or  the  Northern  Lakes,  are 
to  be  arranged  for.  In  the  Autumn  these  same 
"forces"  are  seldom  back  at  their  city  homes  and  "set- 
tled down  to  work"  until  the  1st  of  October.  Indeed, 
the  most  "favored"  constituents  of  the  city  church  are 
apt  to  break  this  short  year  of  eight  months  with  a 
winter  escape  to  southern  California,  or,  the  Gulf 
regions. 

All  this  means  that  in  spiritual  as  in  physical  hus- 
bandry, extensive  must  give  way  to  intensive  culture. 
Even  within  this  restricted  time  a  city  church,  well 
officered  and  properly  led,  is  a  definite  civic  force,  a 
demonstrable  power  for  righteousness.  It  justifies 
its  existence  by  the  "saving  of  souls"  on  the  most  ra- 
tional interpretation  of  these  words,  and  it  is  to  be- 
come far  more  effective  on  all  these  lines  when  it 
learns  to  apply  the  intensive  method  to  soul  gar- 
dening. 

This  intensive  farming  demands  a  few  things  that 
are  definite,  methods  proven  by  experience  to  be  ef- 
fective helps,  if  not  the  indispensable  conditions,  of 
efficiency.    What  are  some  of  these  things? 

1.  A  program.  The  modern  city  church  demands 
a  good  deal  of  office  work.  The  engineering  triumphs, 
whether  it  be  in  landscape  gardening  or  in  constructing 
water  powers  out  of  great  rivers,  are  first  worked  out 
at  the  drafting  table.  Once  get  the  thing  on  paper 
and  the  rest  follows  easily  and  surely.  So  with  tli-.i 
church.  The  minister  who  knows  what  he  wants  to 
do,  dreams  it  out  first,  and  then  writes  it  out  in  black 
and  white,  and  finally  prints  it  out  so  that  "he  who 
runs  (in  the  parish)  may  read,"  has  already  bargained 
for  a  successful  year,  insured  a  profitable  return. 
Much  of  modern  preaching  deserves  the  inefficiency 
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that  follows  it,  because  of  the  haphazard,  hand-to- 
mouth  methods  of  the  pulpit.  Profitable  preaching 
must  work  on  long  lines.  Inspiration  is  good  but 
perspiration  is  better,  in  the  preparation  of  the  ser- 
mon. The  Lord  is  chary  of  his  inspiration  to  the  indo- 
lent mind  and  it  is  impious  to  give  him  credit  for 
much  of  the  incoherent  stuff  that  is  passed  out  over  the 
modern  pulpit  in  his  name.  The  old  curriculi  of  the 
theological  schools  had  large  place  for  "systematic 
theolog}'."  Much  of  it  has  grown  very  dry,  but  the 
fault  lies  not  with  the  system  but  with  the  theology. 
Now  the  demand  of  the  modern  church  goer  is  for 
more  "systematic  religion,"  ordered  ethics,  thought- 
out  plans  and  purposes  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world  and  the  ennoblement  of  life.  The  preacher  who 
does  not  know  on  Wednesday  what  he  is  going  to 
preach  about  on  Sunday  may  have  a  city  career,  but 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  of  the  short  meter  kind. 

2.  There  must  be  planned  work,  not  only  ,on  the 
part  of  the  preacher  but  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners. 
Any  definition  of  a  modern  church  which  does  not 
imply  a  working  church,  is  inadequate.  The  old  dis- 
cussion over  "institutional  churches"  is  past.  Every 
church  in  the  city  now  realizes  that  it  must  prove  its 
faith  by  its  works,  institutionalize  its  teachings  to  a  de- 
gree, or  abandon  its  claim  to  respect  and  the  right  to 
a  place.  Church  membership  means  more  and  more 
a  chance  to  zvork;  and  only  those  who  are  ready  to 
take  a  hand,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  are  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  in  the  modern  church.  That 
there  is  so  much  to  do  is  no  excuse  for  doing  nothing. 
The  opportunities  are  so  varied  that  the  capacity  and 
taste  and  possibilities  of  every  one  ought  to  be  met. 
Here  again  the  demand  is  for  a  program,  organiza- 
tion, a  scheme  of  activities.  The  battle  is  half  won 
when  it  is  thought  ^ut,  written  out  and  piinted  out. 

3.  Any  scheme  for  preaching  or  parishioning  that 
does  not  recognize  the  intellectual  life,  that  does  not 
appeal  to  mind,  and  looks  not  in  some  way  or  another 
to  the  studious  development  of  thought,  omits  one  es- 
sential element  in  the  intensive  culture  work  of  the 
church  of  today.  Not  only  should  the  preacher  plan 
for  private  study,  he  must  plan  for  class  leadership. 
Every  preacher  is  ex-oMcio  a  teacher  in  the  widening 
realms  of  religious  thought,  and  hence  there  is  need 
of  deeper  and  broader  study.  In  the  realm  of  litera- 
ture that  is  inspired  wliich  is  inspiring.  Hamlet  and 
Job,  Isaiah  and  Robert  Browning,  the  Hexateuch  and 
geology,  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  latest 
hymn-book  in  the  pews,  not  only  invite  but  demand 
religious  study  and  spiritual  interpretation.  There 
should  be  study  classes,  not  only  on  one  but  on  many 
lines  in  the  city  church  engaged  in  the  intensive  farm- 
ing of  its  field. 

4.  The  city  -church  must  look  well  towards  its 


Sunday  pozver-house.  Sunday  is  the  inestimable  gift 
of  Judaism  to  modern  civilization,  and  the  Sunday 
rest  day  unhallowed  by  devotion  becomes  a  disappoint- 
ment and  a  weariness,  untouched  by  the  sanctities  of 
the  finer  and  higher  experiences  of  the  soul.  A 
churchless  Sunday  is  a  shorn  Sunday ;  and  the  absentee 
church-member  reckons  without  his  host  if  he  hopes 
to  keep  alive  the  efficiency  of  the  spirit  and  to  enjoy 
the  compensations  of  religion  by  Sunday  golf,  or 
"hikes"  into  the  suburbs.  It  is  the  spiritual  side  of 
man  that  is  social.  There  are  rounds  in  the  heavenly 
ladder,  upon  which  the  soul  must  deliberately  climb. 
Alas  for  the  child  that  grows  up  in  the  home  where 
there  are  no  church  habits.  They  may  never  know 
what  they  lose,  but  the  loss  is  nevertheless  a  real  one. 
Regularity  of  attendance  when  in  town,  a  participa- 
tion in  the  exercises  of  worship,  the  togetherness  of 
the  church  devotions  are  indispensable  elements  in 
the  truly  inspired  church.  Worship  is  the  rain  that 
will  make  the  ground  responsive  to  receive  the  pulpit 
seed,  and  make  effective  the  results  that  are  to  spring 
from  such  sowing. 

Because  the  season  of  the  city  church  is  short,  the 
workers  should  spring  promptly  to  their  tasks  and 
the  directorate  should  be  as  prompt  in  offering  wait- 
ing tasks. 

"Work,  for  the  night  is  coming 
When  man's  work  is  done." 


The  Law  of  the  Universe 


There  are  voices  that  do  not  speak  to  all;  and  they 
who  envelop  themselves  in  darkness  cease  to  see  the 
beauty  of  earth  and  sky,  the  flowers  that  bloom  at 
their  feet.  There  are  dissonances,  but  surely  life  has 
its  music.  There  are  difficulties,  but  do  not  these  stand 
ever  before  us,  possible  to  our  courage,  the  purple 
peaks  of  high  achievement. 

Btit  here  comes  in  the  economic  determinist  who 
holds  that  the  evil  in  man  is  the  result  of  conditions 
without  him  and  that  we  cannot  eliminate  evil  by  giv- 
ing him  food,  fire,  clothes,  roof — by  improving  his  en- 
vironment. Now  the  economic  determinist  is  right 
ni  this  thought.  Much  of  our  evil  is  caused  by  igno- 
rance and  poverty,  and  our  first  duty  is  to  give  every 
one  three  good  meals  a  day  and  teach  to  all  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  life. 

But  man  is  not  an  animal ;  he  has  more  than  phys- 
ical, needs — he  has  aspirations,  discontents,  dreams, 
hopes,  prayers,  and  these  differentiate  him  from  the 
brute.  There  are,  certainly  in  the  superior  men,  im- 
agination and  will,  and  in  the  right  use  of  these  fac- 
ulties we  find  the  source  of  human  good  and  in  the 
wrong  use  the  source  of  human  evil. 

There  is  the  great  law  of  the  universe,  the  heart- 
beat of  love.  This  law  is  seen  in  the  mother  spider, 
the  mother  robin,  the  mother  cat.  This  heart-beat  of 
the  universe  throbs  everywhere.  It  is  felt  in  Lowell's 
"clod,"  which 

"Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers." 

This  great  law  culminates  in  man  who  desires  the 
welfare  of  all,  even  of  the  animals  beneath  him. 
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Science  calls  it  "attraction,"  sometimes  "adhesion," 
and  sometimes  "magnetism,"  but  it  is  the  law  of 
love,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  individual  who  has 
been  educated  to  place  himself  independently  of  his 
environment,  in  accord  with  this  great  law  or  to  re- 
volt against  it. 

This  is  good, — the  choosing  of  the  will  to  obey  this 
supreme  law  of  love.  And  this  is  sin, — the  choosing 
of  the  will  to  resist  and  ignore  this  great  law.  The 
economic  determinist  says  "food  distills  into  love." 
True,  on  the  lowest  plane,  but  our  great  work  is  to 
train  the  will  of  the  common  man  to  choose  obedi- 
ence to  this  law  of  love  on  every  plane  of  life. 

J.wiES  G.  Town  SEND.  . 


Should  Unitarians  Proselyte? 


Though  born  in  Boston,  that  center  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  Mary  Rice's  (Mary  A.  Livermore)  family  were 
Close  Communion  Baptists  of  the  most  strict  kind. 
Before  she  was  ten  years  old,  little  Mary  had  wake- 
ful nights,  fearing  lest  her  younger  sisters  might  not 
be  eternally  saved.  She  even  woke  her  parents  to  pray 
for  them.  When  asked  if  they  should  not  pray  for 
her  also,  she  sturdily  rei)lied :  "'Tisn't  any  matter 
about  me ;  if  they  are  saved  I  can  bear  anything."  *  *  * 

When  Mary  was  seventeen  years  old,  a  beloved 
younger  sister  died,  a  girl  of  singular  purity  and  love- 
liness, in  character  a  natural  saint ;  but,  alas,  she  had 
not  been  "converted"  and  could  not  be  saved.  Mary's 
anguish  was  terrible  and  continued  for  years.  The 
little  sister  was  in  hell,  and  she,  Mary,  who  would 
have  gone  there  in  her  stead  as  unhesitatingly  as  she 
would  have  stood  between  her  and  the  school  bully, — 
she  could  not  lift  a  muscle  or  use  a  heart  throb  to  pre- 
vent this  moral  outrage.  So  much  purity — so  much 
punishment — how  much  God?  There  was  no  religious 
sense  at  hand  to  convince  the  tortured  creature  that 
God,  the  Father,  loved  the  dead  child  and  that  His 
love  was  wider  than  the  measure  of  men's  minds — 
even  her  father's  minister. 

This  incident  is  given  somewhat  in  detail  because 
so  few  complacent,  born^-in-the-faith,  dyed-in-the-wool 
Unitarians,  have  any  slightest  conception  of  the  need- 
less anguish  of  the  souls  all  about  them,  souls  that 
entreat  and  implore,  hearts  that  are  broken  with 
losses,  and  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses  too  heavy 
for  mortals  to  bear.  We  know  the  truth  that  would 
set  them  free.  Whatever  Unitarian  originated  the 
phrase,  "We  do  not  believe  in  proselyting,"  let  us 
hope  he  is  now  in  the  other  life  repenting  of  the  evil 
wrought  by  that  mischievous  doctrine.  We  do  not 
need  to  proselyte,  but  it  is  criminally  cruel  not  to  give 
our  word  of  faith  to  quiet  their  fever  and  pain. 

— The  Pacific  Unitarian. 


"Lord,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  Thy  presence  will  prevail  to  make, 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take, 

What  parched  grounds  refresh,  as  with  a  shower!  .  .  . 

We  kneel  how  weak,  we  rise  how  full  of  power! 
Why  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong, 
Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong, 

That  we  are  overborne  with  care, 

That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be. 

Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer. 
And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  with  Thee?" 

— Selected. 


THE  PULPIT 


Liberal  Religion 


By  WM.  HAWLEY  SMITH 
Of  Peoria  III. 


In  these  days,  when  everybody  wants  to  know  all 
about  everything,  it  is  but  natural  that  there  should 
be  people — perhaps  a  good  many  ])eople — who  care 
to  know  somewhat  definitely  what  Liberal  Religion 
is,  what  it  is  trying  to  do  and  how  it  is  trying  to  do 
it ;  and,  may  be  more  than  all,  what  reason,  or  per- 
haps excuse,  it  has  for  being  at  all,  or  for  exploitation 
at  all,  when  there  are  already  so  many  other  forms\of 
religion  in  existence,  seeking  recognition  and  favor 
from  mankind.  It  is  to  answer,  in  some  measure,  at 
least,  such  legitimate  questioning,  that  what  follows 
has  been  written.  In  doing  this,  no  claim  is  made 
to  having  covered  the  whole  field,  much  less  to  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  subject.  I  have  only  told  the  story 
as  it  seems  to  me. 

Liberal  Religion  is  a  comparatively  modern  devel- 
opment. It  has  come  into  being  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  an  immediate  and  very  pressing  need, 
rather  than  to  "fill  a  longfelt  want."  Perhaps  if  was 
better  to  say  that,  while  the  want  has  long  existed, 
it  has  not  been  felt,  to  an  insistent  degree,  until  quite 
recently.  In  any  event,  this  particular  form  of  re- 
ligious expression  is  young,  and  so  it  is  more  or  less 
immature.  However,  that  is  nothing  against  it,  for 
young  things  can  grow,  and  growth  is  always  inter- 
esting. It  means  life  at  work,  and  that  is  what  life 
is  for — to  work !  The  situation  that  evolved  Liberal 
Religion,  and  that  is  still  causing  it  to  grow,  is  some- 
what as  follows : 

A  few  years  ago,  namely,  immediately  following 
Mr.  Darwin's  promulgation  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, and  the  publishing  to  the  world  the  results  of 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible,  serious  things  oc- 
curred in  the  Christian  world !  Faiths  that  had  stood 
for  centuries  went  to  pieces  in  a  day,  and  hopes  that 
had  long  been  cherished  went  glimmering  in  a  night. 
True,  these  catastrophies  did  not  befall  all  Christian 
people,  or  anywhere  near  a  majority  of  them ;  but 
they  did  upset  and  more  or  less  shatter  the  religious 
beliefs  and  hopes  of  multitudes  of  most  excellent  men 
and  women — and  the  issue  is  still  on ! 

The  condition  in  which  many  of  these  good  people 
found  themselves  was  nothing  short  of  tragic.  By  na- 
ture they  were  deeply  religious,  and  their  chief  char- 
acteristic was  their  honesty  with  themselves.  They 
were  of  those  who  "fear  a  doubt  as  wrong,"  and  they 
"weighed  as  one  who  dreads  dissent."  Nevertheless, 
they  weighed!  Being  what  they  were,  and  things  be- 
ing as  they  were,  they  could  not  help  weighing,  even 
though  what  they  put  into  their  even-balanced  scales 
had  long  and  honestly  been  counted  as  solid  and 
sound.  They  were  so  faithful  to  Truth  that  they  could 
not  keep  from  testing,  for  themselves,  the  religious 
propositions  whose  verity  they  saw  questioned  by 
those  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  was  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  result  was,  that  much  of  what  these  people 
weighed  they  found  wanting,  so  far  as  they  were 
personally  concerned. 

And  then,  indeed,  there  was  trouble  for  these  hon- 
est souls ;  for  it  is  no  small  thing  suddenly  to  be 
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forced  to  realize  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  rock 
of  firm  foundation  is  really  nothing  but  quicksand 
with  a  bit  of  sophisticated  crust  over  it !  And  so  there 
came,  to  some  of  these,  anguish  of  spirit,  because  of 
what  no  longer  satisfied ;  in  the  case  of  others,  indif- 
ference and  distrust  toward  everything  of  a  religious 
nature  came  into  their  lives.  The  whole  situation  was 
deplorable  in  the  extreme,  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
it  bordered  close  upon  the  desperate. 

Now  it  was  out  of  this  storm  and  stress  of  religious 
wreckage  that  Liberal  Religion  was  born.  As  many 
of  these  people  righted  themselves,  after  the  tempest 
of  doubt,  which  came  upon  them  so  fiercely  and  for 
which  they  were  so  ill  prepared,  had  passed,  they 
began  to  see  that  it  was  not  religion  what  had  been 
overwhelmed,  but  only  a  form  of  religion,  and  there 
was  a  vital  difference  between  these  two  things— 
between  some  method  of  religious  expression  and  re- 
ligion itself.  And  then  they  began  to  take  heart,  some 
of  them  at  least,  and  to  consider  what  could  be  done 
tmder  the  circumstances — how  it  was  possible  to  con- 
serve the  essence  of  religion,  in  spite  of  all  it  had 
suffered  in  the  past  at  the  hands  of  its  would-be 
friends.  And  here  are  some  of  the  things  that  have 
rewarded  the  search  of  these  pioneers,  who  were  thus 
forced  out  into  the  largely  undiscovered  country  of 
religious  possibilities. 

First,  they  came  to  realize  that,  human  nature  be- 
ing what  it  is,  and  what  it  must  he  for  many  a  day 
yet, — individuals,  and  whole  masses  of  individuals  be- 
ing in  many  and  greatly-varying  degrees  of  religious 
development — no  one  form  of  religion  can  meet  the 
needs  of  all  mankind. 

Xow  this  was  a  long  step  in  advance  of  what  had 
generally  been  held  by  religious  propagandists  before, 
and  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  chief 
fault  of  nearly  all  forms  of  religious  expression  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  projected  has  been  that  they 
have  been  launched  with  the  immovable  conviction 
that  they  were  not  only  just  what  everybody  needed, 
but  that  they  were  what  everybody  must  accept,  or 
be  roundly  punished  if  they  failed  or  refused  to  do 
so.  And  to  all  this  there  was  usually  added  the  ele- 
ment of  resolute  compulsion.  That  is,  strenuous  ef- 
fort was  almost  always  made  to  establish  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  by  violence.  All  the  religious  sins  and 
crimes  of  the  past  hai'e  entered  in  at  this  broad  gate! 

And  so  the  first  principle  laid  down  by  these  re- 
ligious pioneers  was  that  of  genuine  and  absolute  re- 
ligious freedom.  For  this  reason  they  chose  the  name 
of  Liberal  Religion  for  their  new  enterprise.  The 
word  Liberal  means  free ;  and  before  all  else,  relig- 
iously, they  "would  leave  all  free." 

It  is  because  of  this  basic  principle  of  its  philoso- 
phy that  Liberal  Religion  hesitates,  or  even  refuses, 
to  formulate  any  creed,  or  to  make  any  pronounce- 
ment, that  must  be  uniformly  assented  to,  or  sub- 
scribed to,  by  its  constituency.  Still,  while  it  may  be 
true,  as  is  often  charged  by  its  opponents,  that  the 
leading  characteristic  of  liberal  religion  is  chiefly  de- 
nial rather  than  affirmation — that  its  membership  are 
chiefly  agreed  on  what  they  do  not,  rather  than  what 
they  do  believe — yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
decided  positives  for  every  negative  they  have  been 
forced  to  abandon ;  they  can  sqy  yes  to  forceful  and 
vitalizing  propositions,  as  well  as  no  to  those  that,  for 
them,  debilitate  and  deaden. 


Thus,  while  they  deny  the  conceptions  of  God  which 
are  embodied  in  the  words  Jehovah,  The  Almighty, 
The  Supreme  Ruler,  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  The  Great 
King,  and  all  other  appellations  for  the  Deity  which 
have  absolute  monarchy  for  th.eir  basic  element ;  yet 
they  find  in  the  words  First  Cause,  Power  Not  Our- 
selves That  Makes  For  Righteousness,  Life  Force, 
Eternal  Goodness,  Father,  etc.,  much  that  expres.ses 
their  ideas  of  The  Infinite  One.  They  are  convinced, 
also,  that  the  greatest  need  of  these  times  is  a  new 
conception  of  God,  and  of  his  ways  of  working  with 
men  and  things,  in  time  and  space,  one  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  second  list 
of  words  quoted  above,  rather  than  the  first;  and  they 
labor,  constantly  and  zealously,  to  disseminate  such  a 
conception  among  all  men  who  are  ready  to  receive 
it.  Yet  here,  as  in  all  else,  they  refuse  to  dramatize, 
and  invite  and  cultivate  absolute  freedom. 

Again,  while  they  deny  that  fear  of  punishment  or 
hope  of  personal  reward,  either  in  this  word  or  any 
other,  is,  for  them,  at  least,  a  worthy  motive  for 
"being-  good,"  yet  they  affirm  that  a  desire  to  know 
the  truth,  and  an  honest  effort  to  practice  its  require- 
ments are  constructive  religious  forces  that  build  up 
character  and  result  in  religious  living  for  its  own 
sake,  and  that  these  things  are  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Then,  they  count  it  as  certain  that  all  results  are 
but  the  natural  outcome  of  sufficient  causes  which 
have  produced  them ;  that  there  is  no  divorce  possible 
between  these  twain  whom  God  has  joined  together, 
and  that  there  is  no  way  of  escape  from  consequences 
incurred.  Which  things  being  so,  they  endeavor  to 
teach  men  and  women  to  be  aware  of  such  truth, 
and  to  fashion  their  lives  and  actions  accordingly. 
To  so  teach  and  practice,  they  claim  is  a  part  of  re- 
ligion, pure  and  undefiled. 

It  seems  to  them  as  also  true  that  the  great  issues 
of  right  and  wrong,  in  all  the  affairs  of  individual 
and  community  life,  are  a  part  of  religion ;  and  that 
being  so,  they  should  be  studied  consistently,  honestly 
and  diligently,  to  the  end  that  life,  in  all  its  varied 
out-workings,  may  attain  to  its  highest  possibilities. 

Liberal  Religionists  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  mystical  questions  of  whence?  whither?  and  what 
for?  But  they  do  not  care  to  argue  about  them,  much 
less  to  dogmatize  about  them.  They  have  faith  in 
what  shall  be,  because  of  what  has  been  and  is ;  and 
they  are  willing  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  their  Maker 
all  things  that  have  been  made,  firm  in  the  assurance 
that  all  that  has  being  will  be  provided  for,  by  the 
Power  that  caused  it  to  exist.  Because  of  such  con- 
fidence, they  speculate  little  regarding  any  other 
world  than  this,  or  concerning  any  other  life  than 
the  one  we  are  now  living.  To  their  way  of  thinking, 
the  chief  problem  before  mankind  is  how  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place  to  be  born  into,  live  in,  and  die 
out  of.  For  this  reason,  they  expend  their  religious 
energies  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  They  engage 
in  no  form  of  ceremony  for  its  own  sake,  or  because 
it  is  old,  or  because  some  one  else  has  done  so  before, 
or  does  so  now.  Each  institution  they  establish,  each 
act  they  engage  in,  is  what  it  is  because  of  the  service 
it  will  render  to  humanity,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. Everything  they  do,  everything  they  say,  they 
purpose  shall  be  of  benefit  to  mankind. 

Regarding  the  Bible,  since  the  reader  may  care  to 
know  how  they  regard  that  book,  these  people  differ 
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greatly.  Many  of  them  who  have  left  their  old  re- 
ligious moorings  have  dropped  the  book  out  of  their 
reckonings,  almost  altogether.  They  feel  that  many 
of  the  teachings  and  practices  which  have  had  their 
basis  in  the  l  lible  have  been  so  bad,  and  have  resulted 
in  so  much  harm  to  mankind,  that  they  do  not  care 
to  consider  anything  that  comes  from  its  pages.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  still  find  in  the  book  much  that 
is  helpful  in  their  lives  and  labors,  and  so  they  con- 
tinue to  use  as  much  of  its  teachings  and  philosophy 
as  yet  appeals  to  to  them.  None  of  them  count  it  as 
the  only  inspired  book  in  the  world,  however,  or  as 
"true  from  lid  to  lid."  They  are  willing  to  give  it 
credit  for  all  the  good  there  is  in  it,  but  they  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  the  only  source  of  religious  teaching 
and  guidance,  nor  do  they  believe  it  contains  all  the 
rules  of  righteous  living. 

In  the  same  gejieral  trend,  it  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  nearly  all  liberal  religionists  place  a  high  estimate 
upon  the  life,  character  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  None 
of  them,  however,  count  him  as  the  only  teacher  from 
God.  Their  objections  to  the  religions  that  have  arisen 
in  his  name  arc  leveled  against  what  they  believe  to 
be  false  doctrines  that  have  been  wrongly  derived 
from  what  he  really  taught.  None  deny  that  he  had 
spiritual  insight,  and  that  the  ethics  he  essentially 
stood  for  are  among  the  highest  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

But,  above  all  else,  liberal  religion  holds  that  Love 
is  the  greatest  thing  in  all  the  world.  Its  followers 
look  upon  love's  exercise  as  the  chief  source  of  re- 
ligious growth ;  believing  that,  while  "get"  is  the  com- 
pelling force  which  forwards  all  material  progress, 
it  is  "give"  that  alone  inspires  and  vitalizes  soul  de- 
velopment and  spiritual  up-building.  They  would  love 
all  mankind,  "not  with  allowance,  but  with  genuine 
love."  They  would  say  to  every  son  and  daughter  of 
men,  "not  till  the  sun  excludes  vou  will  I  exclude 
you." 

Finally,  there  is  neither  the  desire  nor  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  liberal  religionists  to  proselyte.  Neither 
do  they  wish,  to  disturb  or  destroy  the  religious  beliefs 
of  other  people.  It  is  not  their  purpose  to  breed  doubt 
and  distrust,  as  such,  in  the  minds  of  any.  Their  one 
effort  is  to  find  and  express  the  truth,  and  to  convey 
this  to  more  minds  and  more  minds,  and  more  still ; 
till,  by  perpetual  extension  and  intensifying  wisdom, 
they  win  as  many  as  possible  into  the  ways  of  right- 
eousness. They  realize,  as  already  said,  that  no  one 
form  of  religion  can  satisfy  all  men  and  women,  here 
and  now ;  but  they  are  anxious  to  unif)%  as  much  as 
possible,  the  people  who  see  these  things  somewhere 
nearly  alike. 

And  in  this  matter  of  unification,  they  are  desirous 
of  effecting  as  much  organization  as  can  be  success- 
fully utilized  for  carrying  to  others  the  truths  that 
appeal  to  them,  for  disseminating  the  principles  of 
religious  freedom,  in  an  honest  search  to  find  out  the 
way  things  really  are,  in  all  the  realms  of  life.  They 
know  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  religiously 
dissatisfied  and  disaffected  men  and  women  in  the 
modern  Christian  religioiis  world,  people  who,  having 
left  their  one-time  religious  relationships  have  never 
attached  themselves  to  another.  They  believe,  too,  that 
it  is  no  more  good  for  man  to  dwell  alone  religiously 
than  it  is  to  make  a  recluse  of  himself  in  any  other 
way  of  life.  It  is  to  seek  out  and  "get  together"  these 


good  people,  and  help  to  centralize  their  religious  ac- 
tivities and  possibilities  for  good,  that  Liberal  Re- 
ligious churches  and  societies  are  organized  and  car- 
ried on.  The  members  of  these  organizations  realize 
that  in  union  there  is  strength,  and  the  cause  they 
stand  for  seems  to  thcni  worthy  of  the  best  efforts 
of  the  best  of  men  and  women  to  forward  it.  Not  that 
these  efforts  are  directed  exclusively  to  the  religiously 
homeless,- — all  who  will  arc  invited  most  cordially  to 
come,  and  all  who  do  come  will  find  a  most  cordial 
welcome. 

This  is,  as  briefly  as  I  am  able  to  put  it,  substan- 
tially what  liberal  religion  is,  what  it  is  trying  to  do 
and  how  it  is  trying  to  do  it.  And  if  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  case  shall,  in  any  way,  help  the  Cause  it 
stands  for,  it  will  serve  the  purpose  whereunto  it  is 
sent.  So  mote  it  be  ! 


Dr.  Priestly's  Prayer  for  Children 


Almighty  God  and  Heavenly  Father,  I  thank 
Thee  for  all  Thy  goodness  to  me,  and  for  Thy 
daily  care  over  me  in  preserving  me  from  the  many 
dangers  to  which  I  am  continually  exposed.  For- 
give, I  pray  Thee,  whatever  I  have  done  that  is 
displeasing  to  Thee;  and  teach  me  to  offend  Thee 
no  more,  but  to  love  and  obey  Thee  better  as  long 
as  I  live.  Grant  unto  me  and  all  whom  I  love  what- 
ever Thou  seest  to  be  good  for  us  in  this  world. 
And  bring  us  to  heaven  and  happiness  thereafter; 
as  Thou  hast  graciously  promised  to  all  Thy  faith- 
ful servants  by  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. — The  Christian 
Life. 


Ancient  Hinduism 


"The  Mundak-Upanishad."  Translated  into  English 
verse  by  Mohit  Chandra  Sen,  M.  A.  (Published  by  the 
Brotherhood,  82  Harrison  Road,  Calcutta. 

It  is  not  easy,  even  for  a  poet,  to  write  verse  in 
a  foreign  language.  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore,  in 
translating  some  of  his  Bengali  songs  into  English, 
has  not  ventured  on  a  metrical  rendering;  he  has 
given  us  good  English  prose  suffused  with  exquisite 
poetical  feeling.  The  late  Professor  M.  Chandra 
Sen,  however,  was  more  ambitious  in  his 
English  work;  he  has  given  us  a  blank  verse  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  Upanishads — those  ancient 
theosophical  and  philosophical  poems  inter- 
preting Vedic  doctrines.  His  rendering  is  uni- 
formly lucid,  and  usually  even  melodious.  This 
poem  shows  us  the  very  heart  of  the  religion  of 
India  in  its  original  purity. 

As  from  the  earth 
Herbs  spring,  as  on  the  living  body  hairs 
In  number  grow,  as  with  naught  but  what  it 
Supplies,  the  cunning  spider  builds  its  web, 
So  from  th'  Eternal  spring  the  worlds  and  all 
Therein. 

From  him  upspring  the  life  of  things  and  mind 
The  senses  and  the  sensible,  the  sky, 
Light,  water,  air,  and  all-sustaining  earth. 
His  head  is  heaven,  and  sun  and  moon  his  eyes. 
And  all  the  airs  of  space  e'en  form  his  ears, 
His  speech  the  famous  Veds,  his  breath  is  air, 
And  earth  our  mother,  rises  from  his  feet, 
And  all  the  world  still  trembles  in  his  heart, — 
So  he,  the  spirit,  dwells  in  all. 
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While  enjoining  the  practice  of  the  rites  set  forth 
in  the  three  Veds,  this  Upanishad  teaches  also  the 
"higher  doctrine,"  which  sounds  very  like  some  of 
the  Christian  teaching  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Verily- 
Vain  the  observance  of  these  lauded  rites 
^^^ith  all  their  thrice  six  parts;  if  any  lean 
With  full  reliance  on  his  own  good  works 
And  have  not  knowledge  deep  of  God  which  saves; 
He  is  like  one  who  on  a  shaky  raft 
Resolves  to  cross  a  stormy  sea,  and  sinks 
In  the  attempt. 

O  strive 

Thou  always  him  to  know  who  is  the  way. 
One  sole,  to  everlasting  blessedness. 
This  little  work  is  a  useful  contribution  towards 
the  understanding  of  the  East  by  the  West.  It 
was  meant  tb  be  only  a  beginning,  but  the  author's 
work  on  earth  is  done. — /.  B.  W.,  In  The  Christian 
Commonwealth. 


My  Earliest  Reading — No.  IV. 


It  surely  is  notable,  and  felicitous  or  otherwise, 
when  a  book  of  any  vividness  or  force  falls  into  the 
hands  of  susceptible  youth  for  the  first  time.  The  atten- 
tion given  it,  the  impressions  gotten  from  it,  the  per- 
manent influence  for  good  or  evil  exercised  by  it,  are 
certainly  all  so  momentous  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
budding  life,  that  one  may  well  be  grateful  when  the 
new  book  happens  to  be  one  to  which,  memory  may 
always  turn  without  hesitancy  or  regret. 

Seemingly,  it  was  of  the  highest  order  of  provi- 
dential forethought,  when  at  my  Sunday  School  I  was 
allotted  from  its  meager  library,  a  small  volume,  which 
both  by  its  contents  and  style  served  promptly'to  com- 
mand my  close  attention,  and  subsequently  to  produce 
some  rather  more  remarkable  results  in  my  life  than 
any  other  book  that  I  have  ever  read.  The  very  same 
but  much  mutilated  copy  of  this  book,  "The  Winter 
School,"  by  I  know  not  whom,  I  now  have,  rescued 
long  after  its  first  reading  from  the  upper  shelf  of  the 
organization  that  owned  it,  and  is  now  prized  as  no 
other  book  can  possibly  be.  Its  simple  story  was  that 
of  a  tactful  young  woman,  who  went  to  teach  in  a 
country  school,  and,  finding  that  all  the  larger  boys 
were  in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco  and  viciously 
getting  the  younger  ones  to  imitate  them,  conceived 
the  idea  of  reforming  all  concerned,  and,  so  the  book 
said,  by  her  intelligent  kindly  interest,  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so !  I  have  just  re-read  this  little 
volume ;  and  its  vigorous  representations  of  the  vile- 
ness  and  wastefulness  and  ill-health  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  said  to  involve,  has  once  more  made  such 
a  deep  impression  upon  me,  that,  were  I  again  to  have 
another  opportunity,  I  would  just  as  enthusiastically 
apply  the  good  teacher's  doctrine  of  total  abstinence 
to  my  o>vn  life,  as  I  did  soon  after  first  reading  it. 

Illustrative  of  how  boys  are  led  to  adopt  the  to- 
bacco and  kindred  habits,  was  the  way  in  which  I 
myself  had  been  easily  led  to  smoke  parts  of  four 
cigars,  and  thus  to  get  a  fair  initiative  to  a  lifelong 
experience  in  this  direction.  It  was  upon  a  beautiful 
June  day,  while  on  the  way  home  from  the  "raising" 
of  a  very  large  "cheese  factory"  in  a  distant  neigh- 
borhood, that  the  "boss  carpenter"  was  minded  to  hand 
a  cigar  to  each  one  of  the  "crowd,"  of  which  I  was 
the  youngest  member.    Not  daring  at  that  time  to 


attempt  to  smoke  it,  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  after 
reaching  home  I  hid  it  away  in  my  little  trunk,  where 
I  safely  kept  it  until  one  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  I  sought  out  the  shade  of  a  favorite  maple  tree 
in  the  distant  pasture,  and  proceeded  somewhat  ex- 
ultingly  ujjon  my  first  adventure  in  what  I  had  some- 
where learned  was  above  all  others  the  "manly  art." 
Of  course  I  duly  and  fully  suf¥ered  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  my  attempt,  and  this  before  I  had  nearly 
finished  smoking  the  sample  in  hand ;  but  in  no  wise 
did  this  discourage  me  from  promising  myself  another 
trial  just  as  soon  as  I  might  have  a  good  chance;  for, 
how  could  I  ever  "get  to  be  a  man"  if  I  did  not 
"perfect"  myself  in  this  particular  direction  ! 

Well,  the  suitable  opportunity  for  this  seemed  to  be 
at  hand,  when,  some  months  after,  at  a  Sunday  Sch.ool 
picnic,  one  of  my  mates  gave  me  my  second  cigar,  of 
a  sort  which,  when  I  came  to  smoke  at  it  some  weeks 
later,  proved  to  be  so  disgusting  that  it  nearly  burnt 
up  all  enthusiasm  in  any  further  undertaking  of  the 
kind.  But  when  the  third  chance  came,  some  months 
later  still,  I  was  again  ready  to  try,  of  course,  and  did 
try  so  successfully  that  I  made  myself  sick  and  dizzy, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  sturdy  man  by  my  side  I 
should  have  sufi^ered  a  severe  if  not  fatal  accident. 
This  led,  in  the  evening  after,  to  some  rather  more 
sober,  and,  as  time  revealed,  to  much  further  reach- 
ing, reflections  than  usual,  during  the  course  of  which 
my  thoughts  opportunely  reverted  to  the  impressive 
story  of  "The  Winter  School"  that  I  had  read  not 
long  before.  Here  indeed  was  just  the  "Providence" 
that  a  boy  of  fifteen,  struggling  blindly  to  become  a 
man,  needed.  Here  indeed  was  just  the  Providence 
to  which  my  grateful  heart  has  accorded  unstinted 
praise  and  faith  ever  since ;  for  it  was  upon  that 
evening  and  its  decisions  that  I  founded  almost  all 
the  better  fortunes  of  my  life. 

As  I  sat  there  that  early  autumn  evening  in  my 
little  chamber  and  thought  of  the  day  and  alh  its 
checkered  experiences,  and  as  I  recalled  the  little 
book  and  much  of  its  wholesome  instruction  and 
encouragement,  there  came  an  impulse  as  from  heaven 
itself  to  dispose  once  for  all  of  every  such  folly, 
by  drawing  up  and  signing  a  "pledge"  that,  for  ever 
after  I  would  not  use  tobacco  myself,  and  that  I 
would  try  also  to  discourage  others  from  using  it,  as 
well.  This  pledge  I  still  have,  written  in  my  very 
boyish  hand,  and  expressed  in  the  stilted  phraseology 
that  I  must  have  considered  as  only  appropriate  to 
so  important  an  undertaking.  P>ut.  more  than  this, 
and  possibly  better  still,  I  also  added  a  memorandum, 
that,  from  that  hour  on,  I  would  regularly  earn  and 
expend  for  books  each  year,  a  sum  as  large  at  least 
as  others  usually  spent  for  tobacco ;  and,  even  better 
still,  I  am  very  sure  it  actually  came  to  pass  that 
regularly  each  year  thereafter  I  did  thus  earn  and 
spend,  until  in  fact  circumstances  made  it  feasible 
to  allow  what  I  pleased  for  still  further  accessions 
to_my  ever-growing  library.  It  was  thus  that  the  very 
thing  resolved  upon  that  evening,  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  household  were  abed,,  and  brilliant  lightnings, 
almost  continuous  thunder  and  floods  of  rain,  in  one 
grand  acclaim,  seemed  to  witness  most  solemnly  the 
decisively  unique  effort  of  an  awakening  youth  to 
arrange  himself  alongside  what  seemed  to  be  the 
better  elements  of  the  social  world,  the  safer  course 
for  the  individual  worker,  as  well  as  the  higher  aspi- 
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ration  and  effort  of  all,  as  he  had  then  conceived 
these  to  be. 

To  my  opportune  reading-,  then,  of  an  unpraised 
book,  "The  Winter  School,"  1  have  owed  and  do  I 
still  owe,  an  homagfe,  which  has  continuously  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  most  exhilarating-  stream  of  addi- 
tions to  niy  library  shelves;  which,  at  present,  aftei^ 
much  weeding  and  substituting,  allows  me  to  sit  down 
in  the  midst  of  their  precious  burdens,  and  gratefully 
recall  that,  without  the  resolve  and  the  habit  thus 
engendered  on  that  fateful  evening,  there  might  have 
literally  gone  up  in  smoke  all  that  they  have  really 
cost,  and  probably  more ! 

That  I  am  as  proud  of  the  course  then  pursued  as 
I  have  a  right  to  be ;  that  my  self-respect,  my  general 
health,  and  my  personal  influence  have  been  well 
served  accordingly ;  that,  in  fact,  such  a  use  of  "to- 
bacco money"  has  always  been  entirely  commendable, 
needs  but  to  be  affirmed,  to  be  believed  in  by  those 
who  are  to  any  extent  discerning  enough  to  separate 
the  passing  from  the  permanent  in  the  affairs  of  hu- 
manity. Besides,  if  I  choose,  I  still  have  the  privi- 
lege of  getting  out  of  tobacco  whatever  there  niay  be 
in  its  use  that  is  really  worth  while,  if  indeed  it  can 
ever  appear  that  there  is  anything  in  it  comparable 
with  the  consciousness  that  what  I  have  done  is  still 
worth  continuing  to  do  without  abatement.  Did  not 
Sir  John  Herschell  write :  "Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste 
that  should  stand  me  in  stead  under  every  variety  of 
circumstance  and  be  a  source  of  hajipiness  and  cheer- 
fulness to  nie  during  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills 
however  things  might  go  amiss  and  the  world  frown 
upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading?"  Having  a 
very  well-tried  and  altogether  confirmed  taste  for 
reading  all  the  good  books  that  I  can  find  time  for, 
and  having  a  comfortable  place 

Where  I  male  reade  all  at  my  ease 
Both  of  the  newe  and  old, 

what  need  have  I  of  anything  additional  that  stimu- 
lants or  narcotics  of  any  sort  can  offer,  or  why  should 
I  ever  consider  for  a  moment  any  sort  of  advantage- 
that  these  may  seem  to  offer,  no  matter  with  what 
fascination  or  promise? 

One  evening,  not  long  since,  as  I  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  My  Library  and  turned  on  the  light  and  let 
my  eyes  wander  at  will  over  the  entire  wall  space, 
packed  to  the  ceiling  with  the  very  cream  of  all  that 
I  had  been  choosing  for  permanent  retention  through 
almost  half  a  century,  and  noted  the  wealth  of  fact, 
illustration,  inspiration  and  solace,  in  fact,  of  entire 
satisfaction,  that  I  had  thus  provided  for  myself  and 
others  as  well,  the  answer  to  all  questioning  and  du- 
biety as  to  my  course  came  emphatically  to  mind,  and 
my  early  determination  to  "some  day  have  books  of  my 
own"  seemed  now  to  be  fully  justified.  It  may  be  the 
chosen  way  of  others  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  smoke  and 
imagine  their  spirits  ascending  heavenward  on  the 
successive  puffs  and  curls  that  arise  from  their  lips. 
But  I  say  over  and  over  again,  "God  be  praised  ever- 
more, for  the  decision,  the  energy,  the  persistence, 
skill,  and  intelligence,  that  have  enabled  me,  far 
more  fully  than  then  seemed  possible,  to  realize  my 
own  early  outlook  upon  life  in  a  manner  so  entirely 
good  and  satisfactory." 

Said  Lord  Macauley,  late  in  life,  "Books  are  be- 
coming everything  to  me ;"  and  now  as  I,  too,  look 
back  over  the  many  years  during  which  I  have  been 


making  their  acquaintance,  I  see  how  deep  and  abid- 
ing my  own  interest  has  grown  to  be,  even  until  now 
the  day  seems  mostly  lost  or  misused  that  has  not 
admitted  of  one  or  more  absorbing  conferences  with 
them.  And  so,  too,  does  it  seem  entirely  appropriate 
to  say  that,  without  these, — my  oldest,  most  staunch, 
most  useful,  most  comforting  companions, — life  would 
be,  as  it  would  always  have  been,  correspondingly 
unsatisfactory  and  hopeless.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
affirm  that  I  have  loved  people  and  their  interests 
less  than  I  should  have;  I  simply  mean  that  my  liking 
for  books  has  been  one  of  the  most  credible  influences 
in  my  life,  and  that  I  wish  to  express  the  full  appre- 
ciation due. 

I'erhaps  my  thorough  appreciation  of  books  now  is 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  I  seemed  instinctively 
to  have  adopted  the  advice  of  Emerson,  long  before  I 
had  heard  either  of  the  man  or  his  writings:  "Let  him 
read  what  is  proper  to  him,  and  not  waste  his  money 
on  a  crowd  of  mediocrities."  When  I  see  so  many 
people  trying  to  get  satisfaction  from  reading  "a 
crowd  of  mediocrities"  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  they  would  probably  think  my  estimation 
of  the  value  of  the  better  class  of  books  to  be  extrav- 
agant and  unverifiable.  But  when  I  know,  as  I  do, 
that  in  rightly  selected  books  one  can  find  "something 
like  unto  the  personal  introduction  to  the  great  and 
good  men  of  all  past  time,"  may  there  freely  com- 
mune with  all  the  best  that  mind  or  heart  has  ever 
experienced  or  expressed,  and  can,  in  fact,  prove  un- 
der almost  every  circumstance  that  "their  faithful 
thoughts,  their  high  and  noble  aspirations,  their  re- 
freshing meditations"  have  been  and  still  are,  as  Pax- 
ton  Hood  hath  said,  "wings  to  the  soul,"  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  appreciation  can  be  too  deep,  no  estima- 
tion too  high,  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  truth  as  it 
is.  In  well-selected  books,  not  only  are  sages,  philoso- 
phers, inventors,  poets,  religionists,  politicians,  histo- 
rians, and  their  like,  almost  always  at  their  very  best 
for  our  edification,  but  .so  are  novelists  and  humorists 
and  caricaturists  and  entertainers  of  every  sort,  who, 
at  times,  may  be  more  agreeable  to  the  passing  mood. 

Books  have  been  likened  to  a  coterie  of  friends  and 
choice  acquaintances,  and  very  appropriately.  But,  as 
all  so  sadly  experience,  even  the  best  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  may  go  and  come,  are  today  near,  to- 
morrow far,  and  are  always  more  or  less  transitory 
and  uncertain,  in  spite  of  their  intention  or  our  desire ; 
whilfe  it  is  altogether  too  certain  that,  when  we  do  lose 
them,  or  worse,  beconie  estranged  from  them,  the  void 
can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  filled,  even  from  the  ranks 
of  most  fortunate  choices.  But  books,  as  I  have  so 
thoroughly  learned  to  know,  are  always  stable,  may 
be  approached  in  every  mood,  can  be  questioned  and 
confessed  to  and  communed  with,  whenever  we  have 
need,  and  may  always  be  asked  to  grow  ever  more 
closely  into  the  companionship  that  abides  forever  and 
never  fails  to  satisfy.  Besides,  doth  not  Horace  say, 
"The  reading  which  has  pleased,  will  please  when  re- 
peated ten  times ;"  doth  not,  for  instance,  my  own 
copy  of  Browning's  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  with  its  long 
row  of  marginal  dates,  show  how  I  have  read  and  re- 
read it,  and  thus  proven  beyond  doubt  what  pleasure 
such  a  course  may  give,  as  well  as  what  milestones 
good  books  may  unmistakably  be  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  one's  power  of  comprehension  and 
appreciation. 
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One  thing  about  books,  written  by  Mark  Patterson, 
I  am  not  able  to  understand.  "Those  who  most  read 
books,"  said  he.  "don't  want  to  talk  about  them."  On 
the  contrary,  as  must  be  apparent  to  all,  I  most  do 
want  to  talk  about  them ;  yea,  to  jM'aise  them  immod- 
erately, perhaps,  and  likewise  to  point  out  my  prefer- 
ences, and  if  necessary  to  pick  an  ugly  quarrel  over 
them  with  anybody  that  does  not  agree  with  me, — in 
fact,  to  enjoy  my  books  even  excessively  with  all  who 
will  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  My  Library,  to  be  a 
boon  companion  therein.  For  instance,  when  I  point 
to,  say,  a  recent  purchase,  perhaps  a  volume  that  I 
have  waited  months  or  years  to  get,  why  should  I  not 
want  to  talk  about  it  most  volubly,  and  likewise  have 
my  friends  say  something  about  it  also  ?  And  so  I  sup- 
pose I  may  also  presume  to  write  about  my  books 
in  much  the  same  spirit:  for  I  am  sure  that  the  joy 
of  having  INIy  Library  will  be  the  most  suitably  en- 
hanced by  the  consciousness  that  others  are  learning 
something  about  it.  and  I  trust  enjoying  it  thoroughly 
with  me.  I  trust,  too,  that  eventually  we  all  will  real- 
ize more  fully  than  ever  before,  what  George  Dawson 
once  said:  "A  library  is  the  strengthener  of  all  that 
is  great  in  life,  and  the  repeller  of  what  is  petty  and 
mean;"  and  so,  perhaps,  in  good  time,  be  thus  led 
more  surely  than  ever  to  know  the  meaning  of  Car- 
lyle's  "Learn  to  be  good  readers — which,"  as  he  sig- 
nificantly adds,  "is  perhaps  a  more  difficult  thing  than 
you  imagine ;"  but  to  w^hich  I  again  add,  "Difficult  or 
not,  learning  to  be  a  good  reader  is  thoroughly  worth 
while." 

To  My*  Library,  then,  let  me  gladly  introduce  one 
and  all  who,  out  of  pure  love  of  books,  may  awaken 
the  spirit  to  enter  with  due  reverence,  and,  exercise  the 
grace  that  is  owing  to  so  noble  a  company  and  the 
world  they  represent. 

Dreams,  books,  are  such  a  world ;  and  books  we  know, 
Are  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  an  dour  happiness  will  grow. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker. 


THE  HOLY  DAY 


By  law  from  Sinai's  clouded  steep 

A  totling  world  was  blest, 
And  still  the  listening  nations  keep 

The  day  of  sacred  rest. 
Renewed  to  peace  and  power  and  joy, 

Man's  soul  is  free  this  day: 
Nor  task  nor  care  our  minds  employ 

We  need  but  love  and  pray. 

Let  wheel  and  anvil  silent  stand, 

Leave  furrow,  field  and  mart, 
Give  rest  to  weary  head  and  hand, 

And  lift  to  heaven  the  heart. 
Be  life  upborne  by  light  and  love 

As  tides  enlarge  the  sea; 
Let  grief  and  sin  see  God  above, 

And  all  men  brothers  be. 

Man  may  not  live  by  bread  alone; 

Him  angel  hands  sustain: 
But  gifts  from  heaven  are  not  our  own 

Till  God  within  us  reign. 
So  on  this  holy  day  of  days, 

With  free  fraternal  mind. 
We  bring  Thee,  Lord,  our  hymns  of  praise 

And  leave  the  world  behind. 

— Theodore  C.  Williams. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Do  We  Know  Anything? 


"When  then  cometh  wisdom? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding? 
Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living. 
And  kept  close  from  the  birds  of  the  heavens." 

I  am  sure  that  the  readers  of  Unity  enjoy  Mr. 
Jos.  H.  West's  poetry  and  prose,  finding  in  their 
altitude  of  spirit  and  grace  of  diction  streams  of 
living  water  in  our  thirsty  land.  And  accompanied 
with  the  delicacy  of  artistic  touch  there  seems  to 
underlie  a  fountain  of  unequivocal  statement  that 
is  especially  satisfactory  to  those  who  endeavor  to 
understand  a  writer's  real  meaning.  In  a  recent 
article  of  Mr.  A\'est's  entitled,  "Faith  and  Trust." 
published  in  LTnity  of  August  7th,  there  is  one  of 
these  unequivocal,  plain  statements  which  chal- 
lenges every  thinking  inan  who  believes  he  knows 
anything  about  God,  salvation  or  human  destiny. 
I  refer  to  these  words : 

"Concerning  the  great  question  of  origin  and  the  great 
question  of  destiny  and  the  great  question  of  God  and 
the  great  question  of  "salvation,"  no  soul  alive  here  on 
earth  knows  one  iota;  nor  concerning  them  did  any  being 
who  ever  yet  aforetime  lived  on  earth  know  one  iota." 

Sometimes  in  our  daily  papers,  after  a  startling  story, 
there  is  added,  "Important  if  true."  So  concerning  this 
stupendous  statement  of  Mr.  West  may  we  not  be 
allowed  to  write  "Important  if  true,"  and  ask  for  the  rea- 
sons or  proofs  of  the  same? 

Does  the  writer  know  from  experience  that  there  is 
no  spiritual  universe  back  of  and  intertwined  with  mate- 
rial phenomena,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  a  Supreme 
Spiritual  Being,  whom  we  call  God? 

Can  he  rationally  affirm  from  personal  knowledge  that 
no  souls  have  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  they  have 
caught  glimpses  of  this  heavenly  kingdom,  outside  of 
space  and  time,  that  bring  "salvation?" 

Of  course,  no  one  completely  knows  or  under- 
stands God,  and  for  that  matter,  no  one  completely 
knows  or  understands  so-called  scientific  data.  But 
do  we  not  know  something  of  material  phenomena, 
and  do  we  not  know  something  of  God? 

"He  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us;  for  in  him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being;  as  certain  even  of  your 
own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his  offspring." 

To  speak  frankly  from  the  personal  standpoint, 
for  the  open  challenge  of  Mr.  West  is  a  personal 
challenge,  and  depends  principally  upon  facts  com- 
prehended by  the  individual. 

I  do  not  know  where  I  came  from,  and  care  less, 
except  as  my,  origin  may  indicate  the  path  of  my 
destiny.  But  as  a  living  personality  today,  when 
I  seek  the  highest  and  best,  I  feel  faint  intimation 
that  my  immortality  is  in  harmony  with  the  soul 
of  the  universe.  And  when  the  lower  or  selfish 
life  predominates,  which  in  my  case  too  often  hap- 
pens, the  experience  of  a  present  divine  destiny  is 
destroyed,  and  the  felt  presence  of  the  great  unseen 
Companion  is, -for  the  time  being,  lost.  The  ab- 
sence of  present  salvation  makes  the  reality  of  past 
blessedness  an  experience  which  is  personal,  and 
forces  one  to  a  belief  in  its  validity.  And  there  is 
no  reason  for  me  to  question  from  a  rational  stand- 
point that  countless  numbers  of  my  fellowmen, 
with  larger  intellectual  and  spiritual  perceptions, 
have  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  permanent  foun- 
dation of  the  universe. 
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I  for  one  am  not  willing  to  defer  to  scientific 
popes  the  destiny  of  our  faith,  our  hopes,  and  our 
spiritual  knowledge.  Whether  I  ascended  or  de- 
scended from  a  pollywog,  I  cheerfully  leave  to 
modern  savants,  some  of  whom  have  a  faith  in 
their  own  unproved  theories,  commensurate  with 
their  vast  ignorance  of  spiritual  entities.  But  I 
am  unwilling  to  leave  the  whole  universe  to  stu- 
dents of  materialistic  phenomena. 

A  poet  like  Mr.  West  perceives  and  sings  the 
abstract  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  spirit.  Will  he 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
creative  God  and  a  salvation?  The  universe  is  a 
large  room.  Could  it  perchance  happen  that  Mr. 
West  has  overlooked  an  "iota?" 

Carlyle  Summerbel. 


The  Social  Ideal  of  Jesus 


Dr.  John  Clifford  has  an  interesting  article  in 
The  Stndard,  August  23,  on  "New  Testament 
Christianity  in  luirope,"  from  which  we  re])rint  a 
portion  most  vital  to  the  present-day  social  agita- 
tion, and  to  the  growing  thought  regarding  re- 
ligion : 

Another  truth  that  is  being  ground  out  of  the  European 
logic  mill  of  life  for  the  coming  generations  is  that  the 
churches  must  take-  the  lead  in  tlie  recovery  and  advocacy 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Surging  to  the  front  all  over  Eu- 
of  the  true  social  ideal  of  Jesus,  expressed  in  those  key 
phrases  of  his  ministry,  "the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  "the 
rope,  with  an  energy  that  cannot  be  resisted,  are  the 
problems  concerned  with  the  rebuilding  of  human  society 
as  a  city  of  God.  Everywhere  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  backward  and  brutal  conditions  of  labor,  the  need  for 
a  minimum  wage  as  a  lirst  charge  on  industry;  the  rela- 
tions of  men  and  women,  and  children  in  the  home,  in 
economics  and  in  the  state;  the  fatal  elements  in  the 
fundamental  structure  of  civil  society.  There  is  a  deep 
and  growing  sense  of  injustice  in  the  millions  of  Euro- 
pean toilers.  It  is  there  even  when  men  are  only  dimly 
<-onscious  of  it,  and  it  begets  unrest  and  impatience,  help- 
fulness and  anxiety  in  the  mass  of  them,  spasms  of  rebel- 
lion in  manj;,  and  persistent  anarchy  in  a  few.  It  is  an 
alarming  portent,  and  the  churches  of  Christ,  according 
to  their  Creator's  will,  are  charged  to  deal  with  it — "to 
preach  good  news  to  the  poor,"  to  study  the  real  causes 
of  their  sufferings,  and  to  inspire  continuous  toil  to  re- 
move their  wrongs;  nor  can  they  be  faithful  to  Him,  or 
to  their  accepted  trust,  or  to  the  millions  of  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters  if  they  ignore  the  real  facts  of  our  social 
life,  or  are  content  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  common- 
wealth slightly. 

Now  history  and  experience  are  telling  us  that  nothing 
completely  succeeds  in  these  matters  except  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  society  will  never  be  right 
till  it  is  really  Christian  from  top  to  bottom  and  all  the 
way  through. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  modern  mind  in  its  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic activities  is  coming  to  the  aid  of  spiritual  religion. 
It  is  asserted  on  the  best  authority  that  that  mind  is  mov- 
ing toward  the  supernatural  and  the  spiritual  with  increas- 
ing sureness  of  step  and  certainty  of  conviction.  Con- 
structive factors  are  displacing  destructive.  Scientists  and 
philosophers,  critics  and  theologians  are  asserting  that 
religion  is  immortal,  indispensable  and  inevitable.  Eucken, 
speaking  of  the  impotency  of  man  as  he  stands  alone  over 
against  the  great  cosmic  forces  and  the  paradoxes,  per- 
plexities and  brute  forces  of  modern  civilization,  says 
there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  man  winning  the  battle, 
or  even  saving  his  own  soul  unless  he  could  re-enforce 
himself  from  some  higher  power.  He  knew  of  nothing 
that  could  prevent  the  coming  of  an  "old  age"  upon 


humanity,  and  there  are  many  signs  of  it,  unless  the  world 
could  speedily  draw  new  energies  and  depths  of  the  spir- 
itual life  down  into  the  domain  of  humanity. 


WHY  SAMMY  LEFT  THE  FARM* 


Nope,  I  reckon  'taint  no  problem  why  our  Sammy  went 
away: 

Farmin'  ain't  no  great  inducement  for  a'  active  boy  to 
stay; 

There's  a  pack  o'  pesky  troubles  scattered  all  along  the 
road, 

An'  a  feller  gets  roun'  shouldered  sorter  pickin'  up  the 
load. 

Poets  sing  the  "independence  of  a  farmer's  life,"  of 
course; 

But  the  bulk  of  them  there  poets  never  drove  a  balky 
horse. 

Never  tried  to  cure  his  habit  with  some  new-discovered 
rule, 

Ner  tn  break  the  brute  from  kickin',  ner  to  trade  him  fer 
a  mule. 

I'd  just  like  to  see  a  poet  come  a-straying  up  this  road 
Some  day  when  ol'  Bill  is  balkin'  an'  we're  pitchin'  off  the 
load; 

He  might  make  up  some  meters  thet  'u'd  start  the  cuss; 
an'  then 

He  c'u'd  try  his  hand  at  stanzies  that  'u'd  break  a  settin' 
hen — 

Somethin'  better  than  a  banner  of  red  flannel  to  her  tail — • 
Er  an  ode  to  stop  her  scratchin'  when  ol'  stockin'  feet 

'u'd  fail.  ^ 
He  might  borry  inspiration  fer  a'  epic,  an'  indite  ' 
Somethin'  better  than  a  hoss-trough  to  Ijreak  up  a  rooster 

fight. 

He  c'u'd  write  a  master  sonnet  that  'u'd  keep  the  tramps 
away; 

He  might  cure  the  cow  of  jumpin'  with  some  never  failin' 
lay, 

Er  her  tarnal  tail  from  switchin'  when  it  comes  to  milkin' 
time;  | 

Er  discourage  hawks  and  varmints  with  some  new  an' 
fatal  rhyme. 

I  would  set  him  to  composin'  in  the  "pearly  dews  of  morn" 
Somethin'  better  than  a  scarecrow  to  pertect  the  early 
corn, 

Er  a  goose-y»ke  fer  the  medders,  er  than  rings  for  rootin' 
hogs, 

Somethin'  hotter  than  red  pepper  ez  a  cure  for  suck-aig 
dogs.  > 

Mebbe  he  c'u'd  stop  a  freshet  with  his  stanzies,  an'  again. 
In  the  scorchin'  drouth  of  August  he  might  fetch  a  soakin' 
rain; 

An'  we'd  welcome  that  there  poet  with  a  most  rejoicin' 
shout 

If  he'd  make  us  up  some  poetry  that  'u'd  knock  the  chinch- 
bugs  out. 

Nope,  it  ain't  no  special  problem  why  our  Sammy  went 
away: 

Boys  thet's  seen  the  things  I've  spoke  of  ain't  a-hank- 
erin'  to  stay; 

An'  we're  not  a-blamin'  Sammy,  after  all  is  said  an'  done, 
Fer  he  got  chock  full  of  po'try  'fore  he  got  to  twenty- 
one. 

Ner  fer  takin'  it  to  market  to  dispose  of  it,  you  see; 
An'  he's  printin'  it  in  papers,  which  he's  sendin'  home  to 
me ; 

An'  when  mother  sets  and  reads  'em  out,  I  tell  her,  with 
a  laugh, 

That  I  wish  he'd  write  a  poem  thet  'u'd  break  our  suckin' 
calf.  — Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 


*Read  bv  Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns  at  the  Farmers'  Session  of  the 
Tower  Hill  Congress,  Tower  Hill,  Wis.,  August  30,  1913. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


WHAT  OF  UNITARIANISM 
TODAY 


How  the  liberalizing  work  of  the 
Unitarians  is  at  first  opposed,  then  par- 
tially assimilated,  and  finally  deemed 
unnecessary  by  a  section  of  "liberals"  in 
the  "orthodox"  fold  is  shown  in  an  ed- 
itorial note  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Register  of  America.  There 
it  is  pointed  out  that  "orthodoxy"  in  the 
West,  like  its  counterpart  in  the  East, 
considers  itself  sufficiently  liberalized  to 
suggest  the  winding  up  of  the  "Unita- 
rian Company."  In  dealing  with  the 
matter,  our  contemporary  observes ; 
"Harper's  Weekly,  having  remarked  that 
'since  the  other  folds  have  become  more 
comfortable,  the  Unitarian  Company  has 
ceased,  we  believe,  to  gain  in  member- 
ship,' a  correspondent  pertinently  asked : 
'But  who  and  what  made  the  other 
clnurches  so  liberal?'  and  names  the 
Unitarian  leaders  who  had  part  'in  cre- 
ating that  atmosphere  of  liberality  which 
makes  it  possible  for  Unitarians  to  re- 
main in  evangelical  churches.'  The  ed- 
itor rejoins  that  'the  Unitarians  did,  or 
helped  to  do,  a  great  and  necessary 
work.  The  reason,  as  we  see,  why  they 
stand  still,  apparently^  now,  is  that  their 
work  is  done.' " 

This,  as  our  contemporary  truly  says, 
is  a  cosmopolitan  opinion,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  provincial  in  essence.  It 
is  an  easy  opinion,  and  it  sounds  prob- 
able, and  it  is  the  fashion  to  repeat  it 
as  the  finishing  touch  of  wisdom.  Yet 
could  those  who  accept  this  judgment 
make  a  kind  of  spiritual  canvass  of  all 
the  churches  and  of  the  people  outside 
churches,  they  would  find  sufficient  me- 
dievalism in  the  churches,  and  materi- 
alism outside  them,  to  give  Unitarians 
enough  to  do  for  an  indefinite  future. 
It  is  not  that  their  work  is  done  that 
accounts  for  numerical  smallness  in  or- 
ganized Unitarianism,  but  that  they  do 
not  keenly  enough  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  do  which  no  one  is  doing  as 
they  can  do  it,  nor  eagerly  enough  de- 
sire to  do  it  themselves.  The  best  an- 
swer to  these  hackneyed  verdicts  is  to 
show  their  untruth  not  in  words,  but  in 
deeds.  The  demonstration  of  new 
churches  founded  and  existing  churches 


strengthened  will  admit  of  no  dispute. 
— The  Christian  Life. 


CIVIC  CLUBS  IN  FRANCE 


Those  who  have  been  following  the 
relations  between  church  and  state  in 
France  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
republicans  of  all  the  opposition  parties 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not 
only  is  it  not  yet  time  to  give  up  the 
struggle  against  the  church  and  the  re- 
actionary forces  under  its  control,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  it  is  necessary  to 
organize  a  more  steady  and  methodical 
course  of  anti-clerical  action.  For  this 
purpose  they  have  founded  a  system  of 
civic  clubs  (Cercles  civiques),  most  im- 


portant of  wliich  is  the  Cercle  Berthelot 
at  Paris,  which  with  its  headquarters  at 
49  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  serves  as  a 
connecting  link  to  unite  all  similar  as- 
sociations. The  president  of  tiiis  Paris- 
ian organization,  is  M.  Andre  lierthelot, 
and  its  general  secretary  is  M.  Victor 
Charbonncl,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
broke  with  the  Catholic  Church  when  it 
failed  to  support  his  plans  for  a  revival 
of  the  religious  parliament  at  Paris. 

In -the  opinion  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Cercle  Berthelot,  these  civic 
clubs  should  possess  the  following  char- 
acteristics : 

(1)  A  permanent  home  where  mem- 
bers can  meet  for  social  and  business 
matters;  (2)  a  reading  room  which 
would  contain  the  daily  papers,  reviews, 
books  and  records;  (3)  regular  meet- 
ings at  stated  intervals  on  definite  days 
when  members  can  become  acquainted 
with  each  other;  (4)  efforts  to  establish 
a  more  essential  unity  of  thought  and 
action  among  liberal  thinkers  for  mu- 
tual aid;  (5)  an  effort  to  create  a  new 
family  and  social  life  by  means  of  small 
or  large  gatherings ;  (6)  they  should  en- 
deavor to  take  part  in  political  action 
that  will  tend  to  assure  the  absolute  in- 
denpendence  of  school  and  government 
from  the  church. 

Extra  meetings  have  already  been 
held  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  the 
city  of  various  friends  of  the  club  and 
noted  thinkers  outside  of  Paris  in 
France  and  other  countries. 

— The  Open  Court. 


An  occasion  of  much  local  and  gen- 
eral denominational  interest  occurred 
when,  on  August  25,  the  Unitarian 
Church,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass.,  Rev. 
Frank  Bryam  Crandall,  minister,  cele- 
brated the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
founding. 
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.  .  .  .  "Rut  we  can  do  mtich, 
despite  all  the  discouragements  to  niini- 
mise  the  evil.  A  thorough  moral  train- 
ing should  be  given  in  our  common 
schools.  The  immature  citizen  fnust  be 
taught  to  regard  the  higher  values  of 
life  aijove  the  price  of  rubies.  . 
Wc  shall  never  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
social  evil  fundament)y  until  this  is 
done.  This  moral  training  must  be 
done  in  the  home  and  the  school.  Pam- 
phlets should  be  issued  as  is  now  being 
done  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  for 
use  of  parents  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  No  pupil 
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With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
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An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  '  'working 
woma7i ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelentittg  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
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Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  o£ 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  12j^x8>^  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
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A  SONG 


I  love  all  beauteous  things, 
I  seek  and  adore  them, 
God  hath  no  better  praise 
And  man  in  his  hasty  days 
Is  honored  for  them. 

I,  too,  will  something  make 
And  joy  in  the  making, 

Altho'  tomorrow  it  seem 

Like  the  empty  words  of  a  dream 
Forgotten  on  waking. 
—Robert  Bridges,  Poet  Laureate. 
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PRINTING 
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Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
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Rise!  for  the  day  is  passing, 

And  you  lie  dreaming  on; 
The  others  have  buckled  their  armor. 

And  forth  to  the  fight  are  gone; 
A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you, 

Each  man  has  some  part  to  play; 
The  Past  and  the  Future  are  nothing, 

In  the  face  of  the  stern  To-day. 

Rise  from  your  dreams  of  the  Future, — 

Of  gaining  some  hard-fought  field; 
Of  storming  some  airy  fortress. 

Or  bidding  some  giant  yield; 
Your  Future  has  deeds  of  glory. 

Of  honor  (God  grant  it  may!) 
But  your  arm  will  never  be  stronger, 

Or  the  need  so  great  as  To-day. 

Adelaide  A.  Procter. 


"Rebellion  Against  Tyranny  in  Congress,"  taking  for 
its  text  Representative  Anderson's  protest  against  "the 
rule  of  the  house  that  deprives  me  of  my  opportunity 
for  service,  so  that  my  membership  is  at  once  a  farce 
and  a  fraud."  Parliamentary  rules  are  a  slow  evo- 
lution of  methods  to  advance  deliberate  action  among 
seriously  minded  people.  It  is  a  gross  perversion  or 
a  sorry  growth  that  makes  them  the  means  of  sup- 
pressing free  discussion  or  hindering  deliberate  ac- 
tion. The  parliamentarian  who  uses  his  skill  to  impede 
action,  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority,  is  clearly  a 
traitor  to  his  country's  interest  and  a  foe  of  democ- 
racy. 


After  three  months  absence  the  Senior  Editor  is 
again  back  at  the  old  stand,  doing  business  at  Lincoln 
Centre,  and  finds  all  the  machinery  going  as  if  no  one 
had  been  absent.  The  plans  for  another  year  seem  to  be 
a  little  better  developed  and  more  mature  than  most 
of  the  preceding  years.  The  thanks  of  the  editor  are  due 
to  those  who  have  kept  the  wheels  going  round  dur- 
ing his  absence  at  Tower  Hill.  The  editorial  grind  was 
accomplished  in  Wisconsin,  but  the  indispensable  care 
taking  and  directing  was  performed  by  his  faithful 
helpers  at  the  Centre.  The  minister  of  All  Souls  be- 
gan his  pulpit  services  under  most  promising  auspices. 
What  was  to  him  a  goodly  audience  listened  to  the 
sermon  on  Reinforcements,  Fresh  Forces  of  Energy. 
What  is  wanting  in  the  enthusiasm  of  new  ventures 
and  youthful  undertaking  we  trust  will  be  made  up  by 
the  reader  and  editor,  listener  and  speaker,  in  the 
power  to  endure  and  the  patience  to  plod.  There  is 
much  to  do,  plenty  to  do  with  if  the  resources  can  only 
be  utilized.  It  is  still  sowing  time  and  not  harvest  time. 
Let  the  seeding  and  planting  continue ! 


Slowly  the  clouds  are  blowing  away  from  over 
Mexico.  Slowly,  but  as  surely,  the  gratitude  of  all  right- 
minded  men  and  women  throughout  the  world  is 
flowing  towards  President  Wilson,  who  has  exercised 
the  deliberation  which  the  advocates  of  peace  believe 
in.  When  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  he  did  nothing. 
He  was  philosopher  enough  to  know  that  the  bad  mat- 
ter could  only  be  made  worse  by  moving  armies  and 
firing  guns.  His  policy  is  being  vindicated.  The  dawn 
of  a  new  day  in  international  politics  is  upon  us. 


The  Literary  Digest  for  September  27  gives  gener- 
ous space  to  an  article  under  the  suggestive  title  of 


According  to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  the  city 
of  Pittsburg  reports  five  hundred  persons  whose  an- 
nual income  exceeds  $100,000,  while  in  the  remainder 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  but  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  and  the  state  of  New  York  has 
but  three  hundred.  Perhaps  the  obvious  explanation 
is  adequate — Pittsburg  is  the  capital  center  of  the 
three  great  monopolized  resources  of  nature  in  this 
country,- — iron,  coal,  petroleum.  Perhaps  there  is  an 
explanation  more  occult.  Are  the  Pittsburg  multi- 
millionaires touched  with  an  extra  amount  of  Puritan 
and  Presbyterian  conscience,  so  that  they  confess  their 
wealth  a  little  more  frankly,  or,  is  it  more  possible  for 
the  wealthy  man  to  modestly  conceal  his  income  in 
other  cities?  In  any  case  the  figures  are  suggestive. 


These  are  the  days  of  religious  conferences.  The 
National  Unitarian  Conference  gathers  next  week  at 
Buffalo,  and  in  Chicago  the  Ethical  Union  meets  in 
national  conclave  this  week  to  bid  welcome  to  Mr. 
Bridges,  the  new  lecturer  who  comes  from  London. 
October  8,  9  and  10  the  Universalists  and  Unitarians 
meet  in  joint  conference  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin.  Oc- 
tober 15,  16  and  17  the  Iowa  Unitarian  Association 
meets  at  Humboldt,  and  October  21-23  the  Illinois 
Unitarians  meet  at  Bloomington.  All  these  organi- 
zations have  interesting  programs  and  the  readers  of 
Unity,  in  common  with  the  friends  of  progress,  the 
open  mind  and  the  devout  heart,  will  rejoice  in  their 
work  and  wait  eagerly  for  as  much  of  their  message 
as  may  be  able  to  find  its  way  into  print.  Unity  so- 
licits correspondence  and  contributions  from  all  these 
bodies. 
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James  O'Donnell  Bennett,  the  gifted  dramaticf  critic 
of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  some  years  ago  con- 
tributed a  notable  series  of  articles  on  "The  Preach- 
ers and  Churches  of  Chicago."  The  fame  of  these  ar- 
ticles still  besets  him  and  it  bespeaks  good  business 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Record-Herald  when  it 
has  commissioned  him  to  write  a  second  series  on 
"What  the  Preacher  is  Like."  The  first  article  ap- 
peared last  Monday  in  the  issue  for  September  29. 
The  series  starts  out,  as  well  it  might,  with  Frank 
Wakeley  Gunsaulus,  the  preacher  who  for  many  years 
has  held  an  average  congregation  of  thirty-five  hun- 
dred people  in  the  Auditorium  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Bennett  with  skill  and  brilliancy 
analyzes  th.e  power  of  the  preacher  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  message.  The  series  will  not  only  afford 
lively  reading  but  it  ought  to  provoke  lively  thinking, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  church  is  an  obsolete  or  obsolescent  in- 
stitution and  that  the  modern  preacher  is  a  man  want- 
ing in  red  blood,  and  incapable  of  hard  thinking  or 
strenuous  labor. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  new  women  voters  are 
getting  very  busy  'in  Chicago  politics.  Already  the 
papers  are  making  merry  over  "Women  Bosses"  and 
the  joke  is  liable  to  be  turned  into  a  sober  fact.  The 
platform  of  the  Woman's  Party  in  Cook  County  is 
before  us  and  contains  thirty-six  pungent  articles,  lack- 
ing only  three  of  the  orthodox  number  for  a  "Confes- 
sion of  Faith."  Some  of  them  reduce  to  a  sentence 
problems  too  profound  for  the  writer  to  settle,  but  so 
far  as  he  dares  decide  he  finds  himself  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  entire  program.  Because  of  this  hearty  fellow- 
ship and  sympathy  he  respectfully  applies  for  member- 
ship, but  he  is  barred  by  the  formidable  word  in  the 
title,  "Woman's  Party."  If  by  some  such  ruse  as  suc- 
cessfully introduced  the  obnoxious  males  into  the  holy 
precincts  of  Tennyson's  "Princess,"  he  might  gain  ad- 
mission, he  would  try  to  disguise  his  voice,  perhaps 
even  sacrifice  his  whiskers,  for  the  purpose  of  mov- 
ing the  omission  of  the  word  "woman"  from  the  title. 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  chasm  between  the  female 
and  the  male  in  the  politics  of  our  country  is  a  wide 
one.  We  humbly  confess  also  that  the  fault  has  been 
largely  if  not  wholly  on  the  man's  side,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  concerned  we  humbly  petition  the  women 
to  forgive  and  forget  and  in  every  way  possible  unite 
in  common  work  the  men  and  women  in  the  study 
and  the  practice  of  voting.  In  order  to  complete  the 
full  list  of  Thirty-nine  Articles  we  venture  to  suggest 
the  addition  of  the  following: 

Article  37.  We  advocate  the  co-operation  of  men 
and  women  in  all  civic  and  political  problems  and  is- 
sues. 

Article  38.  We  will  steadily  refuse  to  allow  either 


the  men  or  the  women  to  be  excluded  from  such  or- 
ganizations as  are  devoted  to  the  common  interests 
of  home,  city,  state  and  nation. 

Article  39.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  society  to 
transfer  the  political  centers,  places  of  discussion  and 
polling  places  from  the  saloon  and  its  near  environ- 
ment to  the  home,  the  public  school  building,  the 
church  and  such  other  places  as  will  make  it  possible 
to  conduct  such  discussions  and  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  suffrage  under  conditions  that  are  clean,  wholesome, 
courteous  and  unoffensive  to  the  noses,  eyes  or  ears 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  as  constitute  the  electo- 
rate of  a  free,  progressive  and  intelligent  people. 

What  sister  will  move  the  adoption  of  these  arti- 
cles at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Party  of 
Cook  County,"  whose  headquarters  are  located  in 
R.  214  Hotel  La  Salle,  of  which  Charlotte  C.  Rhodus 
is  president  and  Catherine  B.  Newton  is  recording 
secretary. 


The  Hiram  W.  Thomas  Memorial 
Congregational  Church 


At  first  sight  there  is  an  incongruity  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  "Congregational"  Church  at  Chicago  Lawn, 
situated  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  great  Chicago, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Hiram  W.  Thomas,  who 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  broke  the  bread  of  life  at 
the  center  of  the  city,  to  delighted  multitudes,  untram- 
meled  by  ecclesiastical  traditions  or  denominational 
loyalties  of  any  kind.  His  was  the  People's  Church 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  those  who  gathered  at 
McVicker's  Theater  on  Sunday  morning  soon  learned 
to  forget  their  labels  and  their  theological  differences 
in  the  elevated  thought  of  the  universal  Fatherhood 
and  the  inclusive  Brotherhood  involved. 

And  still  such  a  combination  is  being  realized.  Last 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  a  large  gathering  of 
new  and  old  friends  stood  on  the  corner  of  Sixty- 
fourth  Street  and  Homan  Avenue  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  this  "Hiram 
W.  Thomas  Memorial  Congregational  Church."  Paul 
Jordan  Smith,  minister  of  the  church,  introduced  as 
the  master  of  ceremonies  Dr.  John  F.  Eberhart,  in 
whose  Virgina  Academy  Dr.  Thomas  acquired  his 
first  knowledge  of  ancient  languages.  Through  Mr. 
Eberhart's  efforts  Dr.  Thomas  was  induced  to  come 
to  Chicago  as  pastor  of  a  Methodist  Church,  and 
through  all  his  vicissitudes  of  heresy  and  indepen- 
dency stood  by  the  good  doctor.  Tributes  were  of- 
fered and  placed  in  the  memorial  box  by  representa- 
tives of  the  local  churches,  the  various  societies  con- 
nected with  the  old  People's  Church,  the  Chicago 
Peace  Society  and  other  organizations.  Washington 
Gladden,  Dr.  Hirsch,  Bishop  Vincent  and  Bishop 
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Fallows  sent  their  greetings  by  mail.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  editor  of  the  .^Id- 
vance,  Leroy  A.  Goddard,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Peace,  Society,  Charles  E.  Beals,  secretary  of  the 
same,  and  the  Senior  Editor  of  Unity. 

Inevitably  the  anomalous  situation  was  more  or  less 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  speakers.  Here  was  a 
church  in  good  and  regular  orthodox  standing  dedi- 
cating a  building  to  the  memory  of  one  who  some 
thirty  years  ago  was  cast  out  from  the  fold  of  the 
IMethodist  Church  and  orthodoxy' everywhere  breathed 
the  freer.  But  now  here  was  orthodoxy  through  its 
recognized  and  dignified  representatives,  Methodist, 
Prebyterian  and  Episcopalian,  speaking  words  of  ten- 
der affection,  frank  appreciation  of  this  heretic,  can- 
onized by  his  one  time  foes,  and  these  same  brethren 
gladly  "moved  up"  and  made  room  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  program  for  those  who  in  times  of  strain 
and  stress  had  warm  hands  and  open  hearts  to  re- 
ceive the  "cast  out."  The  editor  of  Unity  reminded 
that  audience,  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  that 
goodly  circle  on  the  speaker's  stand  that  Dr.  Thomas 
was  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Chicago 
Philosophical  Society,  a  society  that  in  its  day  wel- 
comed the  newest  thoughts  and  exercised  the  freest 
thinking  on  problems  of  religion ;  that  he  was  the 
friend,  supporter  and  interpreter  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religion,  the  most  inclusive  event  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  race ;  that  he  was  the  president  of  the 
Congress  of  Religion,  the  child  of  the  Parliament,  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Peace  Society  in  Chicago,  when  three  made  a  quo- 
rum and  ten  made  a*  crowd.  He  also  reminded  them 
that  he  was  for  many  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
Unity,  which  at  one  time  was  considered  a  theological 
disturber  of  the  peace,  and  a  copy  of  this  journal  be- 
ing called  for,  was  produced  out  of  the  pocket  of  a 
listener  and  placed  in  the  memorial  box. 

The  situation  was  not  so  anomalous  as  it  seems,  as 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Thomas  in  the  opening  address  explained, 
saying  that  this  church  is  an  evolution  of  what  was 
a  neighborhood  church  consisting  of  representatives  of 
all  or  no  denominations,  and  that  the  vicissitudes  of 
growth  developed  a  Congregational  affiliation  which 
it  is  the  intention  of  pastor  and  people  to  foster  in 
the  untrammeled  democracy  that  belongs  to  nondefina- 
tive  Congregationalism. 

In  the  absence  of  a  more  fitting  monument  at  the 
heart  of  the  city  to  this  and  kindred  prophets  of  ap- 
plied religion  in  Chicago,  we  are  happy  and  proud  in 
the  prospect  of  this  comely  structure  in  stone,  built  on 
ground  once  owned  by  Dr.  Thomas  in  a  neighborhood 
which  his  old  teacher,  friend  and  colleague  has  done 
so  much  to  develop.  In  this  church  the  name  of  the 
great  Commoner  will  be  a  challenge.  His  labor  will 
be  an  inspiration.   Here  Congregationalism  will  be 


tested,  and  if  tlie  church  can  live  up  to  the  title  it 
will  bec(jme  a  standard-bearer  that  will  hold  aloft  the 
guidon  far  in  advance,  and  Congregational  churches 
everywhere  will  be  called  upon  to  line  up.  Should 
any  church  in  the  Congregational  fellowship  be  dis- 
posed to  call,  like  the  timid  colonel  to  the  color  ser- 
geant : 

"Bring  back  the  colors  to  the  line!" 
The  Pliram  W.  Thomas  Memorial  Congregational 
Church  will  respond,  as  the  color  sergeant  did : 
"Colonel,  bring  up  the  line  to  the  colors!" 


Are  we  Turning  "Mystics?" 


"Mysticism"  is  thought  better  of  today  than  thirty 
years  ago.  Then  the  mystic  was  accounted  a  dreamer, 
a  visionary, — a  "fool  of  God,"  perhaps,  if  enough 
stress  were  laid  on  the  "fool."  Today  he  is  still  a 
visionary  and  a  fool  of  God,  but  with  much  more 
stress  laid  on  the  "God."  The  adjective  "mystic"  is 
applied  quite  respectfully  now  to  persons  and  things, 
and  one  need  no  longer  apologize  for  being  the  noun. 
A  mystical  element  is  .recognized  in  all  forms  of  re- 
ligion, indeed  as  the  heart  of  each,  one.  Even  science 
tends  to  gi^ow  mystical,  and  not  all  scientists  seem  to 
be  sorry  or  ashamed.  Within  the  last  five  years  five 
large,  important  works  on  Mysticism  have  appeared 
and  found  welcome.  One  of  them,  with  six  hundred 
pages,  is  in  its  third  or  fourth  edition. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  change  ?  Perhaps  one 
subtle,  underlying  reason  is  that  theology,  both  by 
those  who  flout  it  and  those  who  love  it  well,  is  com- 
ing to  be  recognized  as  the  poetry  rather  than  the 
science  of  God;  and  poetry,  as  such,  is  expected  and 
desired  to  be  mystical.  It  feels  in  the  primrose  the 
something  "more"  than  primrose,  which  Tennyson 
felt  in  his  "flower  in  the  crannied  wall ;"  and,  unless 
it  feels  this  "more,"  it  is  not  poetry  to  us.  More  and 
more  clearly  human  creeds  are  seen  to  be  finite  im- 
aginings concerning  the  infinite ;  the  dogmas  of  the 
great  Christian  system,  for  instance,  being  the  faith.- 
poems  of  the  fourth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
Often  in  the  past  they  have  been  mistaken  by  the  im- 
aginers  for  final  and  absolute  fact, — whence  came 
fightings,  many  and  natural.  Not  but  that  such  poems 
have  truth  in  them,  and  some  a  good  deal  of  it ;  the 
minds  that  round  them  often  building  better  than  they 
know,  as  well  as  worse  than  they  think.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  however,  the  growing  recognition  is  that  we 
are  inevitably  poets  and  artists  rather  than  scientists, 
when  we  theologize.  But  now,  if  theology  be  this — 
finite  imaginings  concerning  the  infinite, — who  with 
a  mind  alive  does  not  theologize?  Who  can  help  do- 
ing so?  Who  would  help,  if  he  could?  Who,  then,  is 
not  in  some  degree  a  poet?  And  who  in  some  degree 
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is  not  a  "mystic"  ?  As  one  dimly  realizes  all  this,  and 
especially  that  he  himself  is  but  "another,"  he  is  apt 
to  grow  tolerant  to  at  least  one  mystic — himself, — 
and  all  "Mysticism"  gets  tlie  benefit! 

A  second  reason,  doubtless,  is  that  "revelation"  in 
the  old  sense,  as  an  outside,  miraculous,  authoritative 
source  of  religious  knowledge,  is  greatly  discredited 
now,  even  in  orthodox  circles ;  so  that  we  are  being 
driven  in  upon  the  soul  itself,  its  nature,  its  powers  and 
experiences,  as  the  only  real  source  of  such  knowl- 
edge. "First,  soul ;  and  second,  soul ;  and  evermore, 
soul,"  said  Emerson  in  his  Divinity  School  Address, 
is  what  the  preacher  should  explore  and  report;  and 
the  prophet's  injunction  is  more  and  more  obeyed  in- 
side the  churches  and  by  multitudes  outside  as  well. 
Under  the  so-called  materialism  of  today  a  great  new 
search  for  God  is  going  on  in  the  Christian  world, — 
a  search  almost  equal  in  its  restless  yearning  to  that 
which  pervaded  the  classic  world  nineteen  centuries 
ago,  or  rather,  for  three  or  four  centuries  before,  and 
three  or  four  after,  the  Christian  era ;  and  fully  equal 
to  that  which,  brought  Protestantism  into  being  four 
centuries  ago.  And,  more  than  ever  before,  the  seek- 
ers turn  inward  to  find.  They  of  the  God-quest  have 
turned  inward,  to  find  him,  always  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  knew,  even  while  the  IMble  told  them  what 
the}'  must  see  th.ere  and  what  they  must  not ;  but 
now,  with  the  Bible  failing  as  "revelation,"  it  becomes 
a  conscious  necessity  to  do  so.  The  old-new  secret 
lies  in  six  words:  Self  the  Key  to  the  Universe. 
Thoughtful  men  are  at  pause  over  that  secret, — Self 
the  Key  to  the  Universe.  It  must  be  the  Key,  if  Nature 
with  all  her  variety  is  essentially  One,  if  "f/in'-verse" 
really  has  right  to  its  name.  But  when  one  uses  the 
Key  and  enters  the  Universe,  when  the  soul  witliin 
feels  itself  gazing  directly  on  Soul  in  all  things,  spirit 
communing  directly  with  Spirit,  again  we  have  "Mys- 
ticism." 

A  third  reason  lies  in  the  directly  opposite  direc- 
tion,— in  the  new  awe  which  Science  is  waking  in  men 
of  today.  Visions  of  the  infinite  are  breaking  on  every 
side.  Explore  th.e  deeps  of  heaven,  and  star-dust  turns 
to  suns  and  systems.  Explore  the  deeps  of  atoms,  and 
infinites  open  in  infinitesimals.  "Substance,"  as  we 
once  took  it  to  be,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  force, 
and  the  forces  correlate  with  one  another,  until  it  is 
as  if  an  invisible  signature,  "One-in-All  and  AU-in- 
One,"  had  been  imprinted  on  everything,  only  wait- 
ing for  eyes  that  could  read  it.  "Evolution"  reveals 
all  things  as  alive,  related  and  flowering.  Time,  as  we 
try  to  compute  it,  passes  out  of  sight  into  eternities, 
while  in  each  passing  instant  we  catch  glimpses  of 
all  past  time  conserved.  And  within  ourselves  un- 
known continents  of  being  are  emerging  to  knowl- 
edge, as  the  unguessed  Americas  once  rose  on  Eu- 
rope's   horizon.    Kosmos,    "order    and    beauty," — 


Nature,  "coming  to  birth," — Universe, — we  never 
knew  as  we  know  to.day  how  well  the  old  arti- 
ficers of  language  wrought,  when  they  invented  their 
names  for  all  this  glorious  pageantry  of  things.  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us;  it  is  high,  we 
cannot  attain  to  it !  The  vision  grows  faster  than  even 
the  men  of  science  can  assimilate  it;  while  the  rest 
of  us  hear  and  feel  before  it  rather  than  compre- 
hend. So  a  deepening  awe  is  falling  over  the  be- 
holder man ;  a  mystic  reverence,  a  mystic  trust,  a 
mystic  delight,  are  rising  in  his  heart.  William  Blake, 
a  prince  among  mystics,  wrote  a  hundred  years  ago : 

To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand, 

And  heaven  in  a  wild-flower, 
To  hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 

And  eternity  in  an  hour. 

This  is  literally  what  science  is  doing  today,  and  it 
is  making  many  of  us  the  happy  "fools  of  God." 
No  new  theology  as  yet  has  formed  itself  around  the 
feeling,  save  as  one  lies  enfolded  in  the  intensely 
mystic  phrase  so  common  now,  "the  iminanent  God." 
No  new  offices  of  prayer  and  praise  have  appeared. 
But  the  new  hymns  begin  to  glow  with  a  strange 
inward  light ;  and  at  the  hours  of  lying  down  and 
rising  up,  more  and  more  of  those  who  have  no  wont 
of  folded  hands  and  bended  knees  begin  to  feel,  with 
Coleridge, 

A  sense  of  supplication, — 
A  sense,  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest, 
That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest. 
Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere, 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

There  must  be  others,  but  these  are  perhaps  the 
three  chief  causes  of  our  recent  change  of  attitude 
towards  Mysticism.  The  result  of  them  all  is  to- 
day's new  tolerance  for  it,  and  the  books,  little  and 
big,  that  are  crowding  forth  to  authenticate  and  illu- 
minate it.  and  a  certain  mystical  tone  coming  over 
orthodox  writing,  and  the  rise  of  specifically  mystic 
sects  like  "New  Thought"  and  "Christian  Science," 
and  the  new  fascination  exercised  over  many  minds 
by  "the  occult."  For  there  are  grades  and  grades  in 
Mysticism ;  with  something  of  "gospel,"  perhaps,  in 
the  lowest  of  them,  and  something  of  illusion,  no 
doubt,  in  the  highest.  Signs  similar  to  these  accom- 
panied that  search  for  God  in  the  classic  world,  when 
the  old  religions  were  dying  and  Christianity  was 
coming  to  birth.  Is  it  a  new  Religion  coming  to  birth 
today?  Two  centuries  hence  men  may  be  able  to  an- 
swer the  question.  Similar  signs  accompanied  the 
upheaval  of  the  Reformation.  Is  it  a  new  Refor- 
mation within  Christianity  that  is  dawning?  Fifty 
years  hence  we  ma)'  be  able  to  answer  that  question 
ourselves.  Or  is  it  neither  of  these,  but  the  rising 
swell  of  another  "Mystical  Wave"  in  religion?  Eve- 
lyn Underbill,  who  writes  two  of  the  five  books  re- 
ferred to  above,  notes  that  the  great  waves  of  Euro- 
pean Mysticism  have  closely  followed  some  flood-tide 
of  general  civilization,  material,  intellectual,  artistic 
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and  religious ;  each  such  movement  cuhninating",  as  it 
were,  in  spiritual  insights  attained  by  mystic  powers 
in  man.  Straining  her  chronology  a  little,  but  only  a 
little,  she  points  to  three  such  waves.  The  first  rose 
in  the  lingering  sunset  of  th.e  classic  civilization;  the 
names  of  Plotinus  and  the  Neo-PIatonists,  of  St. 
Augustine,  of  the  great  unknown  who  hid  beneath  the 
name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  rise  in  the  mind. 
A  second  came  more  definitely  at  the  turn  of  the 
mediaeval  civilization.  "Thirteenth,  greatest  of  cen- 
turies," is  the  Roman  Catholic  verdict, — greatest  for 
power  of  Pope  and  hierarchy,  for  cathedral  building, 
for  universities,  for  the  rise  of  new  religious  orders, 
for  national  epics  and  love-song  and  hymn;  then  the 
next  century,  th^  fourteenth,  brought  "the  Golden 
Age  of  Mysticism."  It  was  the  century  of  Dante  and 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  in  Italy,  of  Meister  Eckhardt 
and  Tauler  and  Suso  in  Germany,  of  Ruysbroeck  in 
Flanders,  of  Rolle  in  England,  of  the  "Friends  of 
God"  and  the  "Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Life,"  of 
whoever  wrote  the  "Theologia  Germanica,"  and  it 
covered  the  youth  of  him  who  wrote  the  "Imitation 
of  Christ."  A  third  wave  came  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  forces  of  Renaissance  and  Refor- 
mation were  subsiding ;  Jacob  Boehme,  George  Fox 
and  the  "Quakers,"  the  group  of  Cambridge  Platon- 
ists,  Molinos  and  Madame  Guyon  and  the  "Quiet- 
ists,"  atre  the  outshining  names.  And  in  this  day  of 
our  is  another  wave  slowly  lifting  its  crest,  due  per- 
haps in  the  next  century,  to  follow  the  wonderful 
movements,  scientific,  industrial,  political,  social,  re- 
ligious, of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  civiliza- 
tion? 

Evelyn  Underbill  also  holds  that  "the  mediaeval 
period  was  more  favorable  to  the  development  of 
Mysticism  than  any  subsequent  epoch  has  been."  Not 
more  favorable,  possibly,  than  the  present  period  may 
prove.  But  the  next  Mysticism  will  be  in  some  re- 
spects different  from,  and  better  than,  any  that  has 
glorified  the  past.  Faith  in  God  immanent  in  Nature 
and  Soul,  the  God  in  things  little  and  near,  in  the 
passing  moment  and  the  passing  experience,  will  have 
already  become  the  active  faith  of  multitudes.  "Vis- 
ions and  voices,"  if  multiplied,  will  be  recognized 
as  native  to  the  realm  of  the  "sub-conscious,"  and  be 
at  once  credited  and  discredited, — "immanence"  in- 
volving these  also.  And  the  sense  of  oneness  with 
Real  Being  and  the  endeavors  to  attain  the  "unitive 
life"  will  be  connected  with  greater  emphasis  on  char- 
acter and  brotherhood  and  service  as  essentials  of  re- 
ligion, than  the  world  on  the  wide  scale  has  ever 
before  demanded. 

Is  another  wave  of  Mysticism  rising  in  the  deep 
seas  of  faith  and  feeling,  and  destined  soon  to  crest 
the  wondrous  age  in  which  we  of  today  are  so  breath- 
lessly living?  w.,  c.  G. 


The  Tragedy  of  the  Excluded 


Down  on  Ellis  Island,  in  New  York  Harbor,  a  great 
human  sifting  machine  is  running  every  day,  classi- 
fying, counting,  and  examining  the  thousands  who 
reach  our  shores  each  year.  In  this  process  of  judg- 
ing the  humaii  character,  the  inspectors,  ofiiccrs  and 
heads  of  departments  have  become  such  experts  that 
few  of  the  undesirable  class  slip  through  the  gate- 
ways into  this  land  of  promise  and  sunshine.  Despite 
the  eternal  vigilance,  however,  it  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility to  judge  every  one  correctly,  and  some  get  in 
that  should  be  kept  out.  Yet  frequently,  through  the 
police  and  charity  department,  a  few  of  them  again 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  immigration  authorities  and 
are  speedily  deported. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  line,  before  the  medical 
examiners,  it  is  an  interesting"  sig'ht  to  watch  the  doc- 
tors sifting  the  good  from  the  suspicious  as  a  ship- 
load of  immigrants  passes  before  them  in  single  file. 
Two  physicians  are  always  in  attendance,  and  what 
might  escape  one  the  other  is  almost  sure  to  detect. 
The  first  physician  uses  chalk  freely  to  mark  the  cloth- 
ing of  a  suspect,  who,  when  passed  along  the  line  to 
the  second  doctor,  is  turned  into  an  inclosure  for 
further  examination,  which  will,  perhaps,  determine 
his  or  her  eligibility  to  be  admitted.  Close  to  this  line 
and  near  the  medical  examiners  is  the  "moral  wicket," 
at  which,  one  or  more  matrons  are  stationed,  and  often 
women  and  children  who  have  passed  the  medical 
inspectors  are  held  up  here  for  further  examination. 

A  United  States  court,  composed  of  an  interpreter 
and  a  number  of  experienced  judges,  is  in  session 
each  day,  composing  what  is  known  as  the  "S.  I.,"  or 
board  of  special  inquiry,  and  all  cases  to  be  investi- 
gated are  brought  before  it  for  decision  and  final  dis- 
position. For  the  pauper,  the  contract  laborer,  and  the 
generally  undesirable  class,  this  board  has  its  terrors, 
and  many  a  hard-faced  criminal,  disreputable  char- 
acter, an4  diseased  immigrant  is  tvirned  back  through 
its  decision. 

Here  on  the  line  comes  a  flashily  dressed  French 
girl.  The  inspector  mentally  says,  "No  good,"  but  he 
is  so  close-mouthed ;  to  be  so  is  part  of  his  profes- 
sion. To  his  questions  she  answers  promptly,  but 
guardedly ;  she  has  been  told,  and  does  she  not  know  ? 
Aha !  These  sharp-eyed  men !  She  will  delude  them. 
She  has  money,  yes.  "How  much  ?"  "Oh,  plenty,"  and 
out  comes  five  hundred  francs,  but  with,  not  a  suffi- 
ciently clear  reason  for  admission.  She  is  without 
trade  or  occupation.    She  has  only  friends  in  New 

York,  somewhere  in  West  ■  ■  Street ;  they  are  fine 

people,  oh  yes !  And  she  cannot  go  to  them  ?  Why 
not?  Simply  because  the  inspector  remembers  read- 
ing but  a  few  days  ago  that  the  house  whither  she  is 
bound  was  raided  and  several  French  girls  were  taken 
to  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court.  It  is  a  bad  street 
anyway,  and  in  a  tough  locality.  Her  card  is  marked 
"S.  I.,"  and  she  is  held  for  further  investigation, 
which  only  results  in  her  being  sent  back. 

Next  comes  a  booker,  so  he  says.  His  father  gave 
him  money  and  he  was  coming  here  to  make  his  for- 
tune. The  inspector  is  not  satisfied,  and  he  is  turned 
over  to  the  "S.  I."  Board.  But  his  papers,  money  and 
statements  are  clear,  and  he  is  admitted ;  they  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  as  they  always  do. 

But  next  in  line  comes  a  well-built,  stocky  Pole,  with 
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nothing  in  the  world  but  a  carpet-bag,  a  few  bundles, 
and  a  small  showing  of  money.  Ambition  is  written 
all  over  his  face,  and  he  is  admitted.  "Now,"  says  the 
recorder,  pausing  for  a  moment,  "see  the  dififcrences 
between  these  two  gents.  The  first  duffer  will  look 
around  for  a  job,  sjiend  time  and  money  to  get  some- 
thing to  suit  him,  and  keep  his  job  for  a  short  time, 
then  he  will  give  it  up ;  will  run  through  his  money, 
boi-row  from  his  friends,  and  then  give  them  all  the 
cold  hand.  He  won't  wear  well,  and  his  dad  knew 
it  when  he  sent  him  over,  but  he  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  him.  So  lots  of  them  are.  Now  look  at  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  Pole.  The  latter  knows 
nothing  but  work.  Look  at  his  eyes,  mild  but  good. 
He  has  been  brought  up  next  to  Mother  Earth  ;  turn 
him  loose  from  the  train  when  he  reaches  his  destina- 
tion, and  he  will  dig.  He  won't  hang  around  looking 
for  a  job,  but  when  the  first  greetings  are  over  he  will 
till  the  soil,  and  before  you  or  I  know  it  he  will  have 
crops  that  he  will  live  on.  He  comes  from  a  hard 
country,  is  tough,  and  when  you  and  I  are  going 
around  shivering  in  an  overcoat  he  will  be  going 
around  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  That  is  the  stuff  we  want 
here;  not  the  first  kind,  with  tlabby  hands  and  sapped 
vitality.' 

Sure  enough,  the  bookkeeper  did  not  wear  well,  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  police  some  three  months 
later,  he  was  deported  under  the  three-year  limitation 
law  and  the  country  was  better  for  it. 

Coming  back  to  the  "moral  wicket"  again,  every 
woman  claiming  to  be  a  wife  is  stopped  at  that  point. 
li  her  husband  is  with  her  and  she  has  been  legally 
married,  that  is  sufficient,  but  if  a  ceremony  has  never 
taken  place,  they  must  l)e  legally  married  before  they 
pass  in,  and  this  ceremony  is  conducted  by  mission- 
aries connected  with  the  various  churches  stationed 
at  the  island.  Among  the  great  throng  of  girls  that 
come  over  each  year,  there  are  many  who  are  de- 
ceitful, secretive,  and  positively  bad.  These  are  ex- 
tremely hard  to  manage.  There  is  a  tone  of  savagery 
about  them  that  is  almost  unconquerable.  Alid  if  such 
as  these  made  up  the  population  of  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts and  farming  country,  anarchists  would  be  l)red. 
Of  course  this  class  are  deported,  together  with  run- 
away wives,  the  old  and  decrepit,  the  diseased  and 
the  g^enerally  undesirable  class  that  are  friendless  and 
without  means  of  livelihood  and  are  likely  to  become 
public  charges. 

It  is  also  made  imlawful  to  assist  or  encourage  the 
immigration  of  aliens  by  a  promise  of  employment 
or  by  advertising  in  a  foreign  countrv,  and  an}-  alien 
coming  in  consequence  of  such  advertisement  must 
be  treated  as  coming  under  a  promise  or  agreement. 
All  foreigners  brought  in  in  violation  of  this  law  are 
immediately  sent  back,  and — if  practicable — on  the 
vessels  which  brought  them.  The  cost  for  their  main- 
tenance while  on  land  as  well  as  the  cost  of  their  re- 
turn must  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  vessels  on 
which  they  came.  All  such  precautions  are  necessary, 
for  otherwise  the  scum  of  European  nations  would  all 
be  dumped  here.  That  many  of  undesirable  quality 
are  admitted  is  acknowledged,  and  it  -may  prove  one 
of  the  cures  of  immigration ;  but  the  authorities  take 
a  broad-minded  view  of  the  matter,  and  feel  that  un- 
der different  environments  recover  and  regeneration 
will  eventually  take  place. 

Pauperism  excludes  more  immigrants  than  any  other 


one  cause,  disease  bars  many  hundreds  annually,  and 
contract  violations  alone  turn  back  a  thousand  a  year, 
while  the  various  other  causes  for  exclusion  swell  the 
number  to  several  thousands  annually  who  catch  only 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  America  and  who  go  back  from 
whence  they  came. 

Then  begins  for  many  the  tragedy  of  the  excluded. 
When  the  boat  reaches  the  other  side,  the  outcasts 
are  dumped  on  foreign  soil,  positively  without  money 
and  friends,  and  with  no  means  of  reaching  their  old 
homes.  Indeed,  often  no  homes  are  awaiting  them; 
they  have  disposed  of  their  farms  and  their  furniture, 
or  both,  to  purchase  their  passage  to  the  land  where 
gold  is  picked  up  and  the  people  are  all  millionaires — 
so  they  have  been  led  to  believe  by  the  statements  of 
the  oily-tongued  steamship  agents.  These  agents'  are 
traveling  through  Europe  and  planting  the  seeds  of 
unrest  in  the  bosoms  of  thousands  pf  satisfied  country 
folk,  who,  through  their  prevarications,  are  induced 
to  sell  their  little  all  and  launch  forth  into  a  sea  of 
unknown  trouble.  Of  these  the  final  tale  is  harrowing 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  untold  suffering  is  known  only 
to  those  who  pass  through  it.  They  are  shut  out  of 
the  life  of  which  they  dreamed ;  they  can  not  take  up 
the  old  life  where  they  dropped  it,  for  their  means 
have  been  exhausted  and  poverty  stares  them  in  the 
face.  To  the  pauper,  the  profligate  and  the  wanderer, 
this  deportation  act  in  their  life  drama  does  not  strike 
with  such  a  blow,  nor  is  the  pity  felt  here  that  is  due 
the  widowed  mother  with  her  many  small  children,  who 
have  striven  to  better  themselves  and  have  failed. 

The  Methodist  Recorder.         Joseph  H.  Adams. 


THE  MINSTREL  SHOW. 

Suft>osin' 
That  all  of  the  little  Jones  children 
Have  hump.s  on  their  dear  little  backs, 

Do  you  think  they  won't  mind, 

Nor  feel  it  unkind, 
If  the  children  of  Robinson-Brown, 
.And  the  little  Smith  folk,  as  a  family  joke, 

Should  put  humps  on  their  backs. 

And  trot  up  antl  down, 
Humpity,  bumpity,  junipity  jump. 

All  over  the  town  ?— 

What  do  you  think, 
Supposin'? 

Supposin' 
That  all  of  the  little  Smith  children 
Have  noses  three  inches  long, 

Do  you  think  they  won't  mind. 

Nor  feel  it  unkind, 
If  the  children  of  Jones  and  of  Brown 
Should  put  three-inch  noses,  red  as  blown  roses, 

On  top  of  their  own, 

And  trot  up  and  down, 
Nosily,  rosily,  blowsily  blow. 

All  over  the  town? — 

What  do  you  think, 
Supposin' f 

Supposin' 
That  all  of  the  little  Brown  children 
Have  one  toe  where  others  have  two, 
Do  you  think  they  won't  mind, 
Nor  feel  it  unkind, 
If  the  Joneslets  and  Smithlets  and  Co 
Should  begin  to  walk  queer  and  all  out  of  gear, 
As  lacking  a  toe, — 
In  fact,  just  about  so, — 
Hoppity,  cloppity,  poppity  pop, 
Wherever  they  go? — 
What  do  you  think, 
Supposin'  ? 

—W.  C.  G.,  in  The  Buck  Hill  Breeze. 
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THE  PULPIT 
The  Strength  of  the  Peace  Movement 

By 

REV.  BENJAMIN  F.  TRUEBLOOD,  LL.  D., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  Homiletic  Review 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  interpret  the  signs  of 
the  times,  even  when  one  is  right-minded  in  regard 
to  truth  and  morals.  One's  judgments  are  apt  to 
be  more  or  less  determined  by  selfish  desires,  un- 
suspected prejudices,  previous  habits  of  thought 
and  superficial  and  hasty  observation  of  events 
which  are  taking  place.  The  future,  which  is  said 
to  be  always  wrapped  up  in  the  present,  is  appa- 
rent only  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  the  deeper 
currents  of  human  nature  and  human  society.  The 
past  also  is  always  mixed  up  with  the  present,  and 
because  it  is  so  familiar  it  blinds  the  eyes  of  many 
to  that  which  is  new  and  commanding,  however 
powerful  its  omens  may  be.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber this  in  any  attempt  to  interpret  the  signs  of 
the  times  in  regard  to  the  movement  for  world 
peace. 

Not  a  few  people  have  hastilj^  reached  the  con- 
clusion since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  that  the  movement  for  world  peace  has 
been  dealt  a  deadly  blow,  that  it  has  shown  itself 
to  be  entirely  visionary  and  futile,  and  is  doomed 
to  hopeless  failure.  "Human  nature  is  unchange- 
able," they  say.  "War  has  always  been  in  the 
world  and  ahvays  will  be."  "The  pacificists  are  vis- 
ionaries, and  their  theories  are  spider  webs  which 
the  first  gust  sweeps  away."  These  old  notes  have 
been  rung  out,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by  the 
supporters  of  war  and  war  establishments,  who  do 
not  want  perpetual  peace  to  prevail  and  are,  what- 
ever their  peace  professions,  always  urging  greater 
armaments  on  both  land  and  sea,  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  war. 

The  conclusion  hastily  reached  by  these  mili- 
tarists is,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  as  far  as  possible 
from  that  which  any-  sound  interpretation  of  the 
situation  in  Eastern  Europe  justifies.  It  takes  no 
note  of  the  great  new  currents  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  militarism  and  war  which  are 
sweeping  through  practically  all  classes  of  our 
modern  society,  from  the  university  and  the  halls 
of  legislation  to  the  workshop  and  the  labor  coun- 
cil room,  and  have  been  interfered  with  to  almost 
no  appreciable  extent  by  the  recent  clash  of  arm? 
in  Eastern  Europe.  The  pacificists  of  the  world, 
who  are  numbered  not  by  thousands,  but  by  mil- 
lions, have  not  had  their  faith  in  the  practicability 
and  early  triumph  of  their  principles  and  policies 
the  least  shaken.  There  are  many  indications  of 
the  strength  of  the  peace  movement  at  the  present 
time. 

No  such  general  demonstration  of  interest  in  the 
cause  of  international  arbitration  and  peace  ever 
occurred  as  during  the  period  last  year  when  the 
treaties  of  unlimited  arbitration  between  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and 
France  on  the  other  were  under  consideration.  The 


members  of  the  Senate  were  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  innumerable  letters,  petitions  and  memo- 
rials in  favor  of  these  treaties  which  were  daily 
piled  upon  their  desks.  The  treatment  of  these 
treaties  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  by  a  very  nar- 
row margin  of  votes,  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  American  public  at  large.  The  same  wide 
and  deep  interest  in  these  treaties  was  manifested 
in  both  Great  Britain  and  France,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  all  Europe,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Germany  and  a  number  of  other  nations  would 
have  quickly  entered  into  a  similar  agreement  with 
us  if  the  action  of  the  Senate  had  been  different. 
Another  indicatioh  of  the  strength  of  the  world 
peace  movement  at  the  present  time  is  the  creation 
of  the  Pecuniary  Claims  Commission  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  all 
the  outstanding  claims  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. The  commission  is  soon  to  begin  its  labors 
in  Washington.  The  still  more  important  Anglo- 
American  Commission  to  settle  outstanding  differ- 
"ences  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  cre- 
ated more  than  a  year  ago,  will  also  enter  upon 
its  work  of  clearing  away  these  differences.  Still 
another  evidence  that  the  peace  movement  is  daily 
increasing  in  power  is  found  in  the  purpose  of  the 
people  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  fittingly  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
and  one  hundred  years  of  peace  between  them  have 
followed  that  event.  The  general  committee  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  celebrate  this  cen- 
tenary of  peace  has  its  plans  now  well  developed, 
and  a  number  of  strong  local  committees  in  AVash- 
ington,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  etc.,  have  been 
created  to  assist  in  worthily  observing  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century  of  peace.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  a  similar  committee,  headed  by 
Lord  Grey,  and  having  in  its  membership  some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  British  public  life,  has 
also  been  organized,  and  is  now  pushing  the  prep- 
aration of  its  program. 

The  action  of  the  British  government  in  raising 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901,  to  exempt 
vessels  engaged  in  our  coastwide  trade  from  paying 
for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  revealed  the 
strength  of  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  peace  in 
our  national  public  sentiment  as,  perhaps,  no  other 
recent  event  has  done.  Not  only  has  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  believes  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  coastwise  vessels  from  paying  tolls  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  Play-Pauncefote  treaty,  strongly 
favored  the  submission  of  the  question  to  arbitra- 
tion, but  nearly  all  the  important  newspapers  of 
the  country  have  taken  the  -same  ground,  and  a 
recent  investigation  by  one  of  our  great  daily 
papers  has  shown  that  most  of  the  leading  college 
presidents  of  the  country  consider  this  the  only 
reasonable  and  honorable  course  that  we  can  take 
under  the  circumstances.  The  display  of  chau- 
vinism and  stiff-necked  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
some  men  in  both  public  and  private  life  has  made 
a  very  puny  show  compared  with  the  massive  force 
of  opinion  in  favor  either  of  repealing  the  legisla- 
tion or  of  arbitrating  this  difference,  in  accordance 
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with  our  solemn  pledges  made  in  tlie  treaty  above 
aUuded  to. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
the  dififcrence  between  this  country  and  Colombia 
in  regard  to  Panama  seems  likely  soon  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  The  first  attitude  of  our 
government  on  this  subject  has  greatly  changed, 
and  negotiations  have  already  been  entered  upon 
with  a  view  to  preparing  for  an  early  submission 
of  the  question  of  the  damages  claimed  from  the 
United  .States  by  Colombia  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  general  pul)lic  sentiment  of  the  country 
is  supporting  the  government  in  its  puri)ose  thus 
to  deal  honorably,  though  altogether  too  late,  with 
our  southern  neighbor  in  this  matter. 

Another  evidence  that  the  cause  of  arbitration 
and  peace  has  not  gone  backward  is  the  prepara- 
tion which  is  already  being  entered  upon  for  the 
Third  Hague  Conference,  which  will  be  held  some 
two  years  from  the  present  time.  The  governments 
are  appointing  their  members  of  International  Com- 
mission recommended  by  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference to  prepare  the  program  of  the  Third  Con- 
ference, and  the  subjects  with  which  the  coming 
conference  ought  to  deal  are  being  carefully  stud- 
ied not  only  by  the  governments,  but  by  many 
prominent  men  in  all  the  different  countries.  This 
preparation  makes  sure  that  the  third  gathering  at 
The  Hague  will  achieve  more  than  was  done  at 
either  of  the  former  conferences. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the  coming 
summer,  so  far  as  concerns  the  peace  movement, 
will  be  the  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  Peace  at 
The  Hague,  which  is  now  practically  completed. 
It  is  expected  that  official  delegates  from  all  the 
countries  which  have  been  represented  at  The 
Hague  conferences  will  be  present  at  the  dedica- 
tion. The  Twentieth  International  Peace  Con- 
gress and  the  Eighteenth  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  will  also  be  held  at  The  Hague  in  con- 
nection with  the  dedication,  and  probably  in  the 
new  Palace  of  Peace.  The  pacificists  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  are  planning  to  make  this  the  greatest 
demonstration  in  behalf  of  international  arbitration 
and  peace  ever  held.  The  ceremonies  will  be  on 
an  elaborate  scale,  and  many  of  the  leading  peace 
workers  from  the  dift'crent  parts  of  the  world  will 
be  present  and  take  part.  It  is  expected  that  in  all 
these  exercises  the  most  advanced  ground  will  be 
taken  in  regard  to  international  friendship  and  co- 
operation and  the  settlement  of  international  con- 
troversies by  judicial  methods.  The  occasion  will 
bear  witness  to  the  enormous  progress  toward 
world  peace  of  the  last  two  decades.  Similar  wit- 
ness will  also  be  borne  by  the  various  national 
peace  congresses  to*  be  held  during  the  summer. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Fourth  American  Peace 
Congress,  which  met  the  first  week  in  May  at  St. 
Louis. 

In  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many there  appears  to  be  in  recent  months  a  verv 
noticeable  improvement.  The  Anglo-German  Friend- 
ship Committee  and  other  organizations  in  both 
countries  have  succeeded  in  clearing  away  to  a 
considerable  extent  certain  misunderstandings  which 
have  had  much  to  do  with  producing  the  tension 


which  has  so  long  existed.  Just  now  also  public 
utterances  of  political  leaders  in  both  countries  have 
brought  about  a  situation  in  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  agreement  for  the  arrest  of 
their  naval  rivalry  may  soon  be  brought  about. 
Encouragement  from  this-  quarter  is  significant. 

Turning  to  the  relations  of  our  country  with 
Japan,  fear  of  war  between  the  Mikado's  govern- 
ment and  ours,  if  there  ev.er  was  really  any  such 
fear,  has  entirely  passed  away.  The  effort  during 
the  past  winter  to  revive  the  annual  Ja])anese  war 
scare  proved  a  failure,  and  the  masses  of  our  people 
today  have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Japan  is  genuinely  friendly  toward  us,  and  that  she 
always  has  been.  The  laying  of  this  ghost  speaks 
loudly  for  growing  sanity  in  international  affairs. 

No  account  of  the  present  strength  of  the  peace 
movement  would  be  complete  without  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  advanced  position  that  labor  unions  and 
.socialist  organizations  have  taken  with  a  view  to 
preventing  war.  For  many  years  these  organiza- 
tions have  steadily  declared  in  favor  of  the  settle- 
ment of  all  international  controversies  by  ])acific 
means.  They  are  now  about  to  take  a  still  more 
radical  step  with  the  view  of  making  it  impossible 
for  the  nations  to  attempt  to  settle  arfy  controversy 
by  force  of  arms.  The  proposal  which  has  been 
seriously  discussed  in  their  international  conven- 
tions for  the  last  three  or  four  years  is  that,  in  case 
of  a  declaration  of  war  between  two  nations,  the 
workmen  in  the  government  shops  of  the  two  coun- 
tries involved  shall  immediately  strike  and  refuse 
to  support  their 'governments  in  war  preparations. 
The  foremost  labor  leaders  in  nearly  all  of  the 
countries  are  in  favor  of  this  step,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  horrors  and  rav- 
ages and  after-burdens  of  armed  conflict.  As  the 
labor  and  socialist  organizations  now  number  their 
members  by  millions  and  are  conscious  for  the  first 
time  of  their  tremendous  power  in^  international 
affairs,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  workingmen 
of  the  world  hold  in  their  hands  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of  war, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that,  if  the  govern- 
ments do  not  find  another  \\;ay  out  of  the  impasse 
into  which  the  terrific  militarism  of  the  day  has 
brought  the  world,  they  will  use  this  key. 

Turning  again  to  Eastern  Europe,  the  Balkan 
war  has,  in  its  way,  strengthened  the  convictions 
of  the  pacificists  and  increased  their  determination 
to  prosecute  their  work  until  such  a  catastrophe 
shall  be  no  longer  possible  in  any  quarter  of  the 
'earth.  This  war,  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  savage  fighting  and  unrelenting  fury,  in  deadli- 
ness  and  destructiveness  within  its  range,  has 
proved  once  more  that  war  is  always  cruel  and  in- 
human, and  that  it  can  never  be  "civilized."  What- 
ever excuses  may  be  offered  for  the  allied  Balkan 
States  going  to  war,  because  of  the  centuries-old 
tyranny  and  the  cruel  injustices  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  yet  the  spectacle  of  the  slaughter 
and  wiping  out  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  en- 
tire male  population  of  these  countries  as  to  cripple 
them  for  centuries  to  come,  and  possibly  ruin  them 
forever,  whatever  victories  the  war  ma}'-  bring  to 
them,  has  made  humane  men  ever3'where  feel  that 
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no  such  calamity  must  ever  be  repeated.  War  has, 
in  this  instance,  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
itself. 

Once  more,  this  conflict  has  expressed  finall}'-,  as 
has  probably  never  been  done  before,  the  inherent 
weakness  and  unreliability  of  militarism.  The 
Turkish  Empire,  whose  army  had  long  been  one 
of  the  solidest  and  most  invincible  of  "fighting 
machines,"  has  finally  fallen  to  pieces,  army  and 
all,  through  the  corruption  and  rottenness  of  its 
own  inner  nature.  Turkey  took  the  sword,  built 
herself  up  by  the  sword,  and  is  at  last  perishing  by 
the  sword.  So,  too,  the  war  has  revealed  in  a  strik- 
ing way  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  militarism 
of  Europe.  The  great  European  powers,  though 
armed  to  the  teeth  on  land  and  sea,  have  in  the 
moment  of  trial,  because  of  the  jealousies  and  mu- 
tual fear  produced  by  the  armaments,  shown  them- 
selves incapable  of  doing  a  very  simple  good  deed. 
Solemnly  pledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  see 
that  the  Christian  populations  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  were  treated  with  justice,  they  failed  utterly 
to  fulfill  their  obligations.  They  also  failed  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  that  region.  This 
they  might  possibly  have  done  if  they  had  been 
faithful  to  their  pledges  solemnly  given  to  one  an- 
other in  The  Hague  Conference,  and  made  a  sin- 
cere and  united  effort  in  that  direction.  Thus  what 
the  pacificists  have  been  all  along  saying  about  the 
weakness  and  destructive  tendencies  of  militarism 
has  proved  true.  The  reaction  after  the  Balkan 
war  is  ended  toward  wiser  and  saner  policies  among 
nations  is  sure  to  be  very  great  and  rapid  in  all 
European  countries. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the 
movement  for  the  supplanting  of  war  by  a  system 
founded  on  reason,  conscience,  good  will  and  law 
has  suffered  no  impairment,  but,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances to  the  contrar)',  has  developed  new  faith  and 
new  power  during  the  past  year.  The  vintoward 
events  in  northern  Africa  and  in  European  Turkey 
are  the  results  of  old  causes  which  have  been  at 
work  for  generations  and  even  for  centuries.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  have  been  circumscribed  and 
kept  within  such  narrow  limits.  A  generation  ago 
what  has  taken  place  in  European  Turkey  would 
probably  have  involved  all  Europe  in  a  bloody  con- 
flict. The  fact  that  the  long-prophesied  general 
European  war  has  not  materialized  within  the  last 
six  months  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  tributes 
to  the  growing  power  and  restraining  influence  of 
the  peace  movement.  The  old  forces  of  barbarism 
and  savagery  which  have  worked  immense  mischief 
in  the  past,  and  may  do  so  again,  are  gradually 
being  suppressed  by  the  forces  of  modern  Chris- 
tian civilization  which  have  made  such  great  strides 
in  national  affairs,  and  are  beginning  to  produce 
encouraging  results  in  the  international  sphere.  All 
militarism  is  doomed  to  die.  The  hand  of  God  and 
of  good  men  is  against  it.  The  movement  of  our 
time  is  steadily  away  from  the  employment  of 
brute  force  and  toward  the  substitution  in  its  place 
of  reason  and  law  in  the  international  field.  How 
soon  the  movement  for  world  peace  is  to  be  con- 
summated no  one  can  accurately  foretell.  But  if 
the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  and  other  na- 


tions, whose  calling  and  mission  demand  of  them 
to  be  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  pacificists,  would 
only  do  their  duty  in  support  of  peace  principles 
and  policies,  the  demon  of  violence  would  soon  be 
exorcised.— TA^  Christian  Advocate. 
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XXIX. 
PROVERBS. 
Text  :   Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is 
than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith. 

Proverbs  xv:17. 
Some  of  the  earliest  literary  achievements  of  man 
are  embodied  in  proverbs.  The  biblical  book  of  Prov- 
erbs readily  finds  itself  a  place  in  literature  that  has 
a  well  established  place  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
culture.  A  proverb  is  a  polished,  rounded,  self-evi- 
dent truth.  Somebody  has  defined  it  as  "the  wit  of 
one  and  th.e  wisdom  of  many,"  but  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  wisdom  of  one  and  the  wit  of  many.  What 
the  pebble  is  in  geology  the  proverb  is  in  literature — 
a  splinter  from  the  rock  of  hviman  experience  that 
by  a  grinding  process  through  the  generations  have 
rounded  and  polishel  and  made  into  thing  of  beauty. 

All  nations  honor  th.e  wise  men  who  have  been  able 
to  put  into  literary  form  the  principles  and  experi- 
ences of  everyday  life,  of  individual  and  domestic 
well-being.  The  Confucian  Analects  is  the  book  of 
Chinese  sayings.  Greece  has  its  seven  wise  men.  Ben 
Franklin  is  the  great  maxim-maker  in  the  literature 
of  the  .United  States.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  prov 
erb  gatherer  and  a  maker  of  them.  As  all  wise  saws 
current  in  and  about  the  time  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
naturally  took  his  name,  just  as  all  good  stories  current 
in  his  day  and  time  gravitated  toward  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, so  that  he  is  held  responsible  for  hundreds  of 
sayings  that  scholars  are  utterly  unable  to  locate  as  his, 
so  all  wise  sayings  in  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews 
were  assigned  to  Solomon,  who  was  their  "Wise  Man." 

Possibly  the  three  most  valuable  classics  in  Ameri- 
can literatirre,  measured  by  their  potency,  their  con- 
tribution to  the  fundamental  culture,  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  America,  are  Mother  Goose,  Noah  Webster's 
Elementary  Spelling  Book  and  Franklin's  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac.  Mother  Goose  was  first  put  into  lit- 
erary form  by  Thomas  Fleet,  a  printer  in  Boston, 
who  gathered  into  a  book  the  Grandmother  Goose 
rhymes  of  his  own  household  and  gave  them  a  place 
in  the  classics  of  the  world.  The  next  most  powerful 
book  in  the  United  States  is  probably  the  original 
Webster's  Elementary  Spelling  Book,  which  for  mil- 
lions of  people  has  been  an  introduction  to  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Among  those  who  live  in  the  Appa- 
lachian and  Ozark  regions  of  the  South.  "Webster's 
Elementary"  may  possibly  be  found  still  in  use.  Per- 
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haps  the  next  most  potent  unit  in  American  literature  is 
Poor  Richard's  Ahnanac,  which  was  pubhshed  by  Ben- 
jamin FrankHn  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  as  a  serial. 
He  did  it,  not  as  the  work  of  a  literary  man,  but  as 
that  of  a  printer,  and  filled  the  bottom  of  each  page 
with  wise  saws  which  he  picked  up  out  of  his  wide 
reading  and  out  of  his  own  mind. 

A  later  classic,  now  despised,  but  which  was  a  real 
classic  in  the  loghouse  of  my  childhood  for  years,  was 
Ayer's  Almanac.  Ayer  imitated  Poor  Richard,  and 
the  wise  sayings  in  his  almanac  were  r6ad  with,  great 
interest.  Such  things  as :  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise,"  "Silks 
and  satins  put  out  the  kitchen  fire,"  and  "A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine."  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  probably  had 
in  his  library  an  original  copy  of  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,  which  is  one  of  the  costly  rarities  in  Ameri- 
can literature,  and  an  original  copy  of  Mother  Goose 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  while  an  original  Web- 
ster's Elementary  is  probably  not  in  existence. 

This  proverbial  literature  came  out  of  the  first  de- 
velopment of  cultivated  man  and  was  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  neighbor  to  neighbor. 
In  Sangamon  County  in  the  thirties  or  forties  one  old 
farmer  meeting  another  would  say :  "Have  you  heard 
Abe's  latest?"  So  by  some  such  preliminary  intro- 
duction as  this  we  come  to  understand  the  quality  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Proverbs  have  the  least  local 
or  time  color  of  anything  in  literature.  We  come  on 
such  in  Greek  or  Teutonic,  in  Scotch  or  Welsh  liter- 
ature as  naturally  as  in  the  Hebrew.  In  this  collection 
of  Hebrew  proverbs  there  are  no  race  characteristics 
and  scarcely  any  theism.  Little  is  said  about  Jehovah 
or  the  Lord  and  a  good  deal  about  wisdom  and  fire- 
side virtues.  It  is  the  most  universal  of  the  Bible 
books,  not  excepting  Job,  for  Job  needs  some  setting 
in  order  to  make  it  understandable.  This  book  he 
who  runs  may  read  and  understand,  may  love  and 
appreciate. 

Scholars  looking  into  it  find  not  one  but  five  or 
possibly  seven  collections,  each  with  a  definite  intro- 
duction. It  probably  was  a  thousand  years  in  grow- 
ing to  its  present  form.  There  is  no  telling  when 
some  of  these  wise  sayings  were  born.  They  prob- 
ably existed  indefinitely  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  people, 
but  the  book  was  put  together  in  the  last  days  of 
the  captivity  or  in  the  early  days  of  the  return.  It 
took  shape  as  we  have  it  about  the  time  that  the  Song 
of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes  gained  their  final  edit- 
ing. 

Proverbs  belong  to  that  portion  of  the  Bible  which 
comes  under  the  classification  of  Wisdom- Literature. 
In  the  Apochrypha  we  find  two  other  books  of  this 
class,  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  first  nine  chapters  form  one  of  these  collec- 
tions, but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  last  col- 
lection, which  is  usually  called  Book  V,  and  which 
contains  three  songs,  three  choice  classics  which 
ought  to  be  studied  by  themselves. 

The  first,  found  in  the  thirtieth  chapter,  is  a  devout 
agnostic's  challenge  to  the  gods.  The  second  com- 
prises the  first  nine  verses  of  the  thirty-ninth  chap- 
ter— "The  words  given  to  King  Lemuel ;  the  proph- 
ecy which  his  mother  taught  him."  These  are  words 
good  for  all  time.  She  felt  that  a  prince  needed 
special  tuition  because  of  his  responsibilities.  Here 
is  an  ideal  picture  of  kingship  which  has  been  little 


realized  and  which  is  far  from  th.e  actualities.  The 
king  must  refrain  from  drink  that  he  may  not  become 
confused^  in  judgment. 

The  last  collection  is  not  proverbial  but  comes  into 
a  class  of  early  poetry  which  takes  the  acrostic  form. 
There  are  twenty-two  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
and  each  verse  in  this  begins  with  one  of  the  letters 
in  their  order.  It  is  an  anonymous  contribution  of 
some  man  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  woman 
question  and  it  has  not  yet  been  outgrown  in  spite  of 
our  new-fangled  notions. 

The  author  of  this  acrostic,  if  he  had  been  born  in 
Massachusetts,  would  have  placed  a  fourth  book  in 
our  list  of  three ; ;  the  old  English  nursery  primer 
which  is  an  acrostic,  and  each  line  of  which  begins 
with  a  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  "A  is  for 
Adam,  the  very  first  man.  B  is  for  Balaam,  who  mis- 
chief did  plan,"  and  so  on. 

If  you  study  the  book  you  can  arrange  for  your- 
selves groups  of  sayings  on  certain  subjects.  Monte- 
fiore  has  grouped  them  under  interesting  headings, 
such  as  "Wisdom  and  Folly,"  "Anger  and  Self  Con- 
trol." Moulton  has  gathered  a  group  about  "Fools" 
and  another  about  "The  Sluggard."  These  retain  the 
Hebrew  characteristic  of  the  couplet — its  parallel- 
ism. The  first  line  states  the  saying,  the  second  echoes 
it.  Couch  a  thing,  however  true,  in  poor  English  or 
poor  Hebrew  and  it  will  never  become  a  proverb. 

Perhaps  this  book  is  the  most  available  book  in  the 
Bible  for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  going 
away  from  home. 

Questions  on  the  lesson. 

1.  Under  what  class  of  literature  can  Proverbs  DC  placed? 

2.  Why  was  Proverbs  assigned  to  Solomon? 

3.  What  three  books  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
American  development? 

4.  Why  is  Proverbs  a  universal  book? 

5.  Into  how  many  collections  may  it  be  divided?  How? 

6.  Name  some  of  these  collections. 

7.  What  special  characteristics  must  belong-to  a  proverb? 

8.  How  many  proverbs  can  you  remember? 

9.  What  are  your  favorite  proverbs  in  this  book? 


THE  SLEEPY  SONG. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  burns  red  and  low, 

And  the  house  upstairs  is  still, 
She  sings  me  a  queer  little  sleepy  song 

Of  sheep  that  go  over  the  hill. 

The  good  little  sheep  run  quick  and  soft, 

Their  colors  are  gray  and  white ; 
They  follow  their  leader  nose  to  tail. 

For  they  must  be  home  by  night. 

And  one  slips  over,  and  one  comes  next, 
The  gray  one's  nose  and  the  white  one's  tail, 
The"  top  of  the  hill  they  find. 

And  when  they  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill 

They  quietly  slip  away, 
But  one  runs  over  and  one  comes  next — 

Their  colors  are  w:hite  and  gray. 

And  over  they  go  and  over  they  go. 

And  over  the  top  of  the  hill 
The  good  little  sheep  run  quickly  and  soft 

And  the  house  upstairs  is  still. 

And  one  slips  over  and  one  comes  next, 
The  good  little,  gray  little  sheep! 

I  watch  how  the  fire  burns  red  and  lovf, 
And  she  says  that  I  fall  asleep. 

—  Josephine  Daskam. 
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THE  FIELD 

'Th*  World  is  my  Country,  to  Jo  Goo  J  it  my  Religion. 


36TH    ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  IOWA  UNITAR- 
IAN ASSOCIATION. 


Humboldt,  Iowa,  October  15,  16.  17, 
1913. 


Wednesday,  October  15,  1913. 
4:00  p.  m.    Board  meeting. 
5  :00  p.  m.    Vesper  service. 

Leader,  H.  H.  Schumacher,  Iowa  City. 
7  :30  p.  m.    Forum  of  Modern  Thought. 
G.  S.  Garfield,  President  of  Confer- 
ence, will  preside. 

Subjects : 

"The  Next  Step  in  Democracy,"  Elea- 
nor E.  Gordon,  Des  Moines. 
"The    Next    Step    in  Philosophy," 
Everett  Dean  Martin,  Des  Moines. 
''The  Next  Step  in  Religion,"  John 
Wallace  Cooper,  Davenport. 
Thursd.w,  October  16,  1913. 
9:00  a.  m.    Business  meeting. 

Report  of  Secretary. 
Report  of  Treasurer. 
Appointment   of  Commit- 
tees. 

Report  from  Churches. 
11 :00  a.  m.    "Our     Missionary  Prob- 
lem," H.  H.  Griffiths,  Des  Moines. 
Discussion  of  "Our  Missional  Prob- 
lem," Leader,  Thos.  S.  Pierce,  Des 
Moines. 

2 :00  p.  m.  "An  Afternoon  with  Sun- 
day School  Problems,"  Florence 
Buck,  Boston,  Mass.,  Associate  Sec- 
retary Department  of  Religious 
Education,  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. 

5 :00  p.  m.  Vesper  Service.  Leader, 
Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chicago,  111. 

6:00  p.  m.  Dinner  in  the  dining-room 
of  Unity  Church.  Toastmaster, 
Gustave  Henry  Zastrow,  Humboldt. 

.After  Dinner  Speakers : 
Florence  Buck,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sadie  Passig,  Humboldt. 

Friday,  October  17,  1913. 
9:00  a.  m.    Business     meeting  (con- 
tinued). 

10:00  a.  m.  "Is  It  Possible  to  Make 
the  Ethics  of  Jesus  the  Controlling 
Principle  of  Modern  Life?" 


Discussion — Speakers : 
R.  D.  Van  Tassel,  Sioux  City. 
Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chicago,  111. 
C.  L.  Elliott,  Keokuk. 
2 :00  p.  m.    Automobile     Ride  about 
town  and  into  surrounding  country. 
Unity  Church  of  Humboldt  extends  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  all  delegates 
and  friends  of  Unitarian  churches  and 
other  religious  liberals  of  Iowa  to  at- 
tend this  Conference  October  15,  16,  17, 
1913. 

Delegates  will  be  entertained  during 
their  stay  in  Humboldt. 

AH  persons  expecting  to  attend  this 
Conference  are  earnestly  requested  to 
send  in  their  names  at  least  one  week 
in  advance  to  Gustave  Henry  Zastrow, 
Humboldt,  Iowa. 


Officers  of  t«is  Conference. 
President — G.  S.  Garfield,  Humboldt. 
Vice-President — 

Secretary — Eleanor  E.  Gordon,  Des 
Moines. 

Treasurer — H.     H.    Griffiths,  Des 
Moines. 
Trustees : 

Mary  Emsley  Adams,  Mason  City. 
R.  D.  Van  Tassel,  Sioux  City. 
Everett  Dean  Martin,  Des  Moines. 
Johnson  Brigham,  Des  Moines. 
Mary  A.  Safford,  Orlando,  Fla. 


FROM    THE    AUTUMN  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT  OF  THE 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
CENTRE. 


Pulpit  Topics  of  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Sunday  Morning,  11  a.  m. 
September    28.    After-vacation  Ser- 
mon.   Reinforcements.    Fresh  Sources 
of  Energy. 

The  Universal  Prayer. 
A  Series  of  Four  Sermons. 

"How  intensely  the  voice  of  Man's 
soul  it  is;  the  inmost  aspiration  of  all 
that  is  high  and  pious  in  poor  Human 
Nature;  right  worthy  to  be  recom- 
mended with  a  'After  this  manner  pray 
ye.' "  Thomas  Carlyle. 

October    5.    The  Father's  Kingdom. 

October  12.    "Our  Daily  Bread." 

October  19.    Our  Debts. 

October  26.    Our  Temptations. 

November  2.  All  Souls  Day.  The 
Annual  Harvest  Festival.  Thirty-first 
Anniversary  of  the  Church.  The  Sun- 
day School  will  join  with  the  congrega- 
tion. 

The  Eternally- Womanly. 
Six  typical  women,  each  representing 
fundamental   elements   in  womanhood. 


The  Unitarian  Advance 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Progress  in  Religion 

GEORGE  H.  BADGER,  EDITOR 

ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 
John  Haynes  Holmes  Charles  Wesley  Casson 

Edgar  Swan  Wiers  Frederick  Robertson  Griffin 

Henry  Wilder  Foote  Alson  Haven  Robinson 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITORS 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  of  New  York      Pres.  Franklin  C.  Southworth,  oI 
Rev.  Jabez  T.  Sunderland,  of  Hart-  Meadville,  Pa. 

ford.  Conn.  Rev.  Wilson  M.  Backus,  of  Minneapo- 

Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  of  Boston  lis,  Minn. 

THE  UNITARIAN  ADVANCE 

is  for  all  of  us,  all  together.  It  aims  to  be  the  organ  of  no  restricted  section, 
no  segregated  group,  no  separating  party,  and  no  "peculiar  idea."  It  stands 
for  "the  open  door"  for  ideas,  with  a  square  deal  for  all  sides. 

THE  UNITARIAN  ADVANCE 

Stands  pre-eminently  for  the  Forward  Movement  in  religious  thought  and 
activity — for  the  fundamental  principle  of  Unitarianism. 

THE  UNITARIAN  ADVANCE 

has  a  resolute  purpose. — but  it  is  not  dull  about  it.  It  is  dead  in  earnest,— 
which  makes  it  very  much  alive.  It  is  progressive, — that  is,  always  interest- 
ing. It  is  not  afraid  of  new  ideas;  and  its  editors  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  Besides,  we  do  not  deem  it  essential  always  to  say  things  in  the 
same  old  way. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar.  Address 

THE  UNITARIAN  ADVANCE 

104  East  Twentieth  Street,  New  York 
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$53,000.00 

BEING  GIVEN 


AWAY 


to  those  who  act  as 
the  local  representa- 
tives of  EVERYBODY'S 
MAGAZINE    and  THE 
DELINEATOR  — all  in  addition 
*  to  liberal  commissions.  Let  us  show 
you  how  you  can 

Secure  a  Share 


simply  by  forwarding  the  subscriptions  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  collecting  the  renewals  of  our 
present  subscribers.  Try  for  THIS  month's  prizes.  There 
are  lots  of  prizes  that  can  be  won  only  by  persons  living  in 
towns  same  size  as  your  own.  Write  at  once  to  the 

BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Butterick  Building,  New  York  City 


QREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 

— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record. 


/ 


Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  system  to  learn  and  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  practice.  It  is  taught  in  over  2,000 
schools  because  with  it  students  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 

START  NOW — Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Gregg  School  is  the  largest  school  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  shorthand  training. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day, 
or,  better  still,  c^l  personally  and  note  for  yourself  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  students. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

Telephone  Central  3739 

32  S.  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 


reaching  down   to  sub-sexual  founda- 
tions and  up  into  the  eternally  human. 
"All  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  sent : 
Earth's  insufficiency 
Here  grows  to  event : 
The  Indescrihaljle, 
Here  it  is  done  : 
The  woman-soul  leadeth  us 
upward  and  on !" 
— I'"rom    Goethe's    "Faust,"    Bayard . 

Taylor's  translation. 
November  9.    Rizpah — Primal  Moth- 
erhood. 

November  16.  Boadicea — The  Wom- 
an Militant. 

November  23.  Hypatia — The  Woman 
Sage. 

November  30.  St.  M  o  n  i  c  a — T  h  e 
Woman  Saint. 

December  7.  Joan  of  Arc  —  The 
Woman  Inspired. 

December  14.  Susannah  Wesley  — 
The  Modern  Woman. 

December  21.  The  Christmas  I'esti- 
val.  The  Sunday  School  will  join  with 
the  congregation. 

December  28.  The  Annual  Review 
Seriiion, 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY 
Andover,  N.  H. 

A  school  for  boys  and  girls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracintr  air.  Central  heatingr  and 
ligrhtinsr  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantages. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  College  Preparatory, 
Agricultural,  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  $250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address 

FRANCIS  TREADWAY  CLAYTON,  PRINCIPAL 


THE  ARYAN 

The  Hindu  Paper  of  Canada 

Published  at  630  Speed  Avenue 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


Send  your  subscription  and  write  for 
advertising  rates  to 
S,  SINGH.  Managing  Editor. 


irENWOOD  FLORALCo. 

p.  HENRY  HILMERS,  Prop. 

fl  one  Oakland  78.     11 17  E.  47th  Street 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 


Tel.  Douglas  3882  Est.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  !n 

PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 

Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue, 
CHICAGO 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  m  ild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.    References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

S«neca    -    -    South  Carolina 


%  ^  Magaziheo/LaughteH 

-^^VJf  TBE  rrSXIESl  OF  AIL  THE  FCSXT  Jl.lGiZI!fE8 
v^^^^r/  ^rimful  of  wholeyome  wltand  humor.  Join  the 
" u5  campaign forOneMllUonsubscrlbersbysendlne 
rO^^^q*  CENTS  In  A__  Voar  ol-flve(B) 
N,- —  -^^^M  Colo  for  UIIC  I  col  separate 
subscriptions  for  SI. 00.  Foreign  sub*iis,  25  ^ents  extra, 
IHOaFSOS'S  KiOAZISB,  Oept     ,S23FederalSt., Chicago 


The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address.  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


40  Miles.  See  Chicago  Parks  and  Boulevards 

SIX  PASSENGERS  FOR  $10.00 

Hijh-Class  Touring  Cars 

AUTOMOBILES  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE  -—■ ; 

Do^Js-a^ls     OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

Automatic  79-806  826  EAST  39th  STREET 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111, 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Pbone  Oakland  474 

Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  in  the  Country. 

OUff  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


FR^E  BOOKS 


By  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
"  Heaven  and  Hell,"  624  pages  ; 
"Divine    Providence,"    605  pages; 
"Four  Leading  Doctrines,"  593  pages; 
"Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  598  pages. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage,  6  cents  per  book  or  24 
cents  for  the  set. 

The  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Societt 
3  W.  29th  St,  New  York  City. 


The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum 


A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POP? 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  "working 
woman"  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
amo7ig  the  religious  books  on  the 
center4able  of  the  rich. 

With  portraits,  I2ino.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 

F.  G.  BROWNE  &  CO. 

Publishers,  Chicago 


THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 


A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  o£ 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  12^/2x8/4  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


The  First  CongTegational  Parish 
(Unitarian),  Deerfield,  has  received  a 
gift  from  a  friend,  whose  name  is 
withheld,  for  the  renovation  of  the 
interior  of  the  old  brick  meeting 
liouse.  This  meeting  house,  built  in 
1824,  the  fifth  in  the  same  locality 
since  that  in  which  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, the  "redeemed  captive,"  preached, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  early  Colo- 
nial arciiitecture  and  fortunately  has 
been  preserved  essentially  as  origin- 
ally constructed. — Boston  Tran.'^crift. 
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Dairy  fiiRH 

Sausage 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BLACK  BROS. 

1541  East  S3rd  St. 
CLARK-LYON  CO. 

3917  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
H.  F.  EGGERS, 

SSth  &  Madison 
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DEVOTION 


Look!  Just  a  single,  steadfast  light 

Across  wide  waters  gleaming; 

Yet  what  good  cheer  its  beaming 
Brings  to  the  dark  and  lonesome  night! 

So  comes  anew  a  vital  thrill, 
'Mid  world-seas  mad  and  frowning, 
Unto  a  spirit  drowning, 

When  one  true  heart  says — "Peace,  be  still!" 

Boston  Transcript.  — William  Struthers. 


A  school  boy,  a  student  of  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School  in  Chicago,  it  is  claimed  was  the  first  person 
in  Chicago  to  discover  the  return  of  the  vagrant 
comet  that  has  been  out  of  earthly  sight  for  over  sixty 
years.  The  boy  had  been  watching  for  its  several 
nights.  At  last  the  comet  kept  its  engagement  made 
"when  first  the  morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy." 


The  address  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  as  president  of 
the  British  Association  promises  to  become  as  marked 
in  the  traditions  of  the  association  as  that  of  John 
Tyndall's  at  Belfast  in  1874.  Both  men  rebuked  in- 
tellectual arrogance  in  the  name  of  science.  Both 
addresses  insisted  that  the  scientific  spirit  must  keep 
ever  the  open  mind  in  the  present  of  what  must  ever 
be  open  questions.  After  science  has  spelled  its  last 
word  and  worked  its  latest  problem  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, still  there  will  be  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  our  philosophers  "dream  of,"  ever  more  and 
still  more ! 


Lord  Northcliffe,  the  great  English  newspaper  man, 
at  a  reception  given  him  by  the  Press  Club  of  Chi- 
cago last  week,  assured  his  hearers  that  there  is  no 
fear  in  his  mind  that  the  United  States  is  to  be  em- 
broiled in  war  in  the  near  future,  but  he  is  not  so 
optimistic  concerning  the  future  of  his  own  country. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said :  "The  English  nation 
displayed  amazing  stupidity  in  concealing  the  real  con- 
ditions prior  to  the  Boer  war,  and  of  course  the  world 
now  does  not  actually  know  the  conditions  in  the 
Balkan  states,  except  that  they  constitute  the  most 
regretable  exhibition  in  the  history  of  modern  war- 
fare." 


The  appointment  of  Professor  Paul  Shorey  of  the 
L'niversity  of  Chicago  to  the  Roosevelt  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  one  that  will  give  satis- 
faction to  all  progressive  citizens  in  Chicago  as  well 


as  in  the  academic  world.  Professor  Shorey  is  one 
of  the  most  versatile  of  men,  equally  at  home  with 
Euripides  and  Browning,  Plato  and  Emerson,  Soph- 
ocles and  Xennyson.  In  spiritual  matters  he  is  the 
honorable  son  of  an  honorable  father,  Daniel  L.  Sho- 
rey, who  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Western 
Unitarian  Conference,  and  one  of  the  leading  Unita- 
rian laymen  in  America.  We  congratulate  th.e  Ger- 
man students  who  will  have  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  this  brilliant  man,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shorey  over  the  merited  rest  which  will  come 
through 'a  change  of  activity.  Of  course  Paul  Shorey 
will  be  the  most  diligent  of  students  among  th.e  stu- 
dents he  will  be  privileged  to  address  and  he  will 
bring  new  treasures  of  mind  home  with  him. 


The  Literary  Digest  for  October  4  has  an  interest- 
ing, if  not  a  prophetic  editorial,  entitled  "Cash-Drawer 
Diplomacy."  It  here  appears  that  a  Santo  Domingo 
revolution,  which  under  the  drastic  treatment  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  eliminated  in  eleven  months,  while 
an  incipient  revolution  of  recent  date  came  to  an  end 
in^  less  than  one  month,,  as  a  result  of  the  warning 
from  the  present  United  States  administration  that  all 
custom  receipts,  collections,  etc.,  now  in  operation 
would  cease  under  any  government  reached  by  other 
than  electoral  methods.  The  New  York  Commercial 
is  quoted  as  saying,  "President  Wilson's  policy  goes 
to  teach  that  the  only  way  to  change  a  government  is 
to  vote  against  it  at  a  regular  election,  and  that  the 
long  line  of  Presidents  who  attained  office  as  mili- 
tary dictators  has  come  to  an  end."  Mexico  is  having 
time  to  study  this  lesson  in  "Cash-Drawer  Diplo- 
macy," and  the  United  States  has  a  world  opportunity 
of  demonstrating  that  diplomacy  as  not  only  an  eco- 
nomic but  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  militancy 
that  calls  for  standing  armies  and  mobilizes  the  same 
on  the  slightest  provocation. 


The  National  Congress  of  Farmers  recently  held  a 
successful  session  in  the  city  of  Piano,  111.,  famed 
among  farmers  as  the  manufacturing  center  of  a  suc- 
cessful reaper.  The  city  fathers  of  Piano  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  the  saloonkeepers  and  granted  them 
special  permit,  out  of  compliment  to  the  farmers,  to 
keep  the  bars  open  for  an  hour  and  a  half  later  than 
the  ordinance  time,  10 :30  p.  m.  But  the  farmers  have 
been  to  school  of  late  years  and  the  farmers  in  great 
numbers  have  not  yet  grown  ashamed  of  the  church 
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and  its  ministrations.  So  with  a  decisive  preamble  the 
Congress  promptly  resolved  that  "The  intended  cour- 
tesy was  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  the  habits  and  cus- 
tomes,  beliefs  and  practices  of  this  Congress  will  rert- 
der  the  above  special  act  of  this  city  null  and  void, 
as  our  members  are  not  patrons  of  the  saloon  either 
day  or  night."  The  presiding  officer,  who  signed  this, 
was  from  Texas  and  the  Secretary  from  Ohio.  A  cor- 
respondent present  describes  the  scene  as  follows : 

Before  the  reading  of  the  resolution  was  concluded  nearly 
the  whole  convention  was  on  its  feet,  hats  and  canes  were 
waving,  the  air  was  filled  with  applause,  shouts  and  amens, 
and  the  measure  was  carried  with  a  roar  that  could  have 
been  heard  blocks  away.  I  have  heard  nothing  like  it  since 
the  days  of  the  old  camp  meetings  thirty  years  ago  or  more, 
and  it  ought  to  be  an  indication  that  the  days  of  religious 
enthusiasm  are  by  no  means  passed  when  a  practical  oppor- 
tunity for  its  expression  presents  itself. 

The  ineeting  of  the  Ethical  Union  in  Chicago  last 
week  brought  together  a  small  body  of  men  and 
women  characterized  by  high  thought,  ethical  earnest- 
ness and  a  degree  of  spiritual  insight  that  is  born  of 
frankness  and  the  humility  that  belongs  to  the  thinker. 
Professor  Felix  Adler,  Dr.  Henry  Neumann  and  Dr. 
John  Elliott  led  the  New  York  delegation.  Percival 
Chubb,  who  has  taken  up  the  work  of  the  late  la- 
mented Sheldon,  came  from  St.  Louis.  George  E. 
O'Dell  was  a  welcome  visitor  from  London.  Profes- 
sor F.  C.  Sharp  came  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Professor  Nathaniel  Schmidt  from  Cornell,  while 
Chicago  contributed  its  quota  of  speakers  and  listeners. 
The  main  theme  for  discussion  was  "Ethical  trainir\g 
in  schools  and  later  life,  and  the  ethical  element  in 
the  labor  movement."  J\Iuch  was  said  at  these  discus- 
sions that  we  would  be  glad  to  reproduce  in  these 
pages  did  circumstances  permit,  but  for  the  present 
Unity  contents  itself  in  extending  its  congratulations 
to  this  earnest  band  of  workers  and  particularly  to 
the  society  in  Chicago.  This  coming  together  was  the 
occasion  of  welcoming  to  the  permanent  leadership 
of  the  Chicago  society  Mr.  Horace  J.  Bridges  of  Lon- 
don. This  society  prefers  to  speak  of  a  platform  rather 
than  a  pulpit,  of  a  lecturer  rather  than  a  preacher.  It 
is  not  well  for  either  those  on  the  inside  or  the  outside 
to  try  to  force  this  distinction  or  to  create  a  line  where 
none  exists.  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Bridges  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  ministerial  forces  of  Chicago,  and 
we  hope  that  the  brother  ministers,  pastors  of  Chicago 
churches,  will  give  him  increasing  welcome  in  pro- 
portion as  they  find  him  devoting  himself  to  the  spir- 
itual culture  and  ethical  regeneration  of  the  city,  and 
we  hope  that  the  new  friend  and  brother  will  be  will- 
ing to  interpret  the  ministers  of  Chicago  at  their  best 
and  to  accept  and  enhance  the  fellowship  based  on  the 
things  held  in  common. 


Our  popular  contemporary,  the  Outlook,  has  again 
made  a  change.   Its  editor  speaks  of  the  change  as 


"an  improvement."  It  has  a  new  cover  of  commend- 
able plainness  of  typography,  but  questionable  deli- 
cacy of  color.  Th.e  polished  whiteness  on  the  grimy 
newsstands  of  Chicago  will  all  too  promptly  take  on 
tints  inartistic.  It  announces  that  henceforth  instead 
of  issuing  a  monthly  illustrated  number,  each  number 
will  carry  illustrations.  The  initial  number  contains 
eight  pages  of  pictures,  grouped  together  under  the 
head  of  "Current  events  pictorially  treated."  These 
pictures  perhaps  will  vindicate  unconsciously  the  tem- 
per and  ambitions  of  this  new  venture.  The  first  page 
is  given  to  an  amateur  golf  champion  and  is  called 
"A  Critical  Shot."  The  second  page  is  given  to  four 
possible  candidates  for  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  third  is  the  funeral  of  Mayor  Gaynor. 
The  fourth  is  given  to  the  cougar  hunt  led  by  its 
belligerent  contributing  editor,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  fifth  is  the  portrait  of  a  distinguished  woman 
lawyer  of  France  who  appears  in  the  contributor's 
pages.  The  sixth  a  scene  caught  from  a  bird  masque 
performed  at  Meriden,  New  Hampshire.  Th.e  seventh, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Mme.  Marie  Curie,  prominent 
European  scientists,  and  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the 
ruler  of  the  great  gambling  realm,  is  introduced  in  a 
more  interesting  and  legitimate  figure,  as  a  student  of 
the  deep  sea.  Finally  comes  the  cartoon  from  London 
Punch,  ridiculing,  as  might  be  expected,  both  from 
the  English  and  Outlook  standpoints,  the  pacific  atti- 
tude of  President  Wilson  towards  Mexico.  The  table 
of  contents  shows  the  usual  variety  and  wide  range  of 
vision.  The  evolution  of  the  Outlook  from  the  Chris- 
tion  Union,  when  it  was  devoted  aggressively  to  the 
consideration  of  theological  and  religious  problems 
on  the  outer  margin  of  orthodoxy,  to  the  present  jour- 
nal of  current  events,  with  an  uncertain  theology  and 
an  attenuated  religious  accent,  halting  on  the  hot  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  standing  for  "armed  peace,"  and  the 
pugilistic  gospel  of  Roosevelt,  would  make  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  psychology'  of  our  times.  Whither 
are  we  tending?  What  are  the  deeper  movements  of 
our  day?  To  answer  these  questions  one  will  do  well 
to  read  the  Outlook,  but  if  the  study  is  to  be  adequate 
there  is  need  of  considerable  collateral  reading. 


What  Is  the  Greatest  Need  in  Religion 
Today  ? 

The  greatest  need  in  religion  is  clearly  more  re- 
ligion, more  susceptibility  to  lasting  things,  more  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  higher  claims,  a  quicker  conscience  to 
duties,  a  larger  sense  of  obligation.  For,  religion  is  not 
an  interest  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  curiosity  con- 
cerning ancient  altars,  a  familiarity  with  Bible  texts. 
Religion  is  not  a  thing  of  Gothic  architecture,  textual 
interpretation,  or  speculation  upon  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  belief  in  God.    It  is  not  a  study  of  Greek 
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and  Hebrew  grammar ;  it  is  not  in  the  reception  or 
rejection,  however  sincere,  of  creeds  and  formulas. 

Religions  is  necessarily  a  thing  of  the  present  tense 
and  the  singular  number.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  frame  of  mind,  the  temper  of  spirit.  It  is 
a  matter  of  individual  experience.  John  Ruskin  di- 
vides the  essentials  of  life  into  material  and  non-ma- 
terial classes.  On  the  physical  side  the  requirements 
of  a  full  life,  he  says,  are: 

1.  Plenty  of  good  air. 

2.  Plenty  of  good  water. 

3.  Plenty  of  good  earth. 

The  spiritual  requisites,  he  said,  are: 

1.  Admiration. 

2.  Hope. 

3.  Love. 

These  spiritual  requirements  are  the  gifts  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  greatest  need  in  religion  today  is  a 
fuller  power,  a  greater  capacity  for  admiration,  hope, 
love.  The  saddest  evidence  of  irreligion  today  is  not 
a  doubt  as  to  bodily  resurrections,  difficulties  in  re- 
gard to  Bible  miracles  or  a  failure  to  conform  to 
churchly  rites  or  to  accept  the  historic  conditions.  But 
it  is  the  absence  of  enthusiasm,  the  incapacity  to  en- 
joy, the  lack  of  the  power  of  appreciation,  it  is  that 
condition  of  soul  that  is  chronically  bored,  to  whom 
the  world  has  become,  as  Emerson  said,  a  "sucked 
orange."  The  saddest  infidels,  the  most  persistent 
type  of  atheists  are  those  who  go  chasing  around  the 
world  for  a  new  excitement,  who  are  busy  from  week 
in  to  week  out  hunting  for  entertainment,  who  are  as 
much  afraid  of  their  own  souls  as  they  would  be  of 
a  dark  cellar ;  those  wanting  in  the  power  of  admi- 
ration. ^ 

Kipling's  "Tommy  Atkins,"  on  his  way  home  from 
his  India  campaigning,  in  his  simple  way  reveals  the 
religious  heart  as  he  stands  apart  while  his  ship  is 
plowin'  the  "Injian"  Ocean,  musing  over — 

The  things  that  was  which  I  'ave  seen 

In  barrack,  camp  an'  action,  too, 
I  tells  them  over  by  myself, 

An'  sometimes  wonder  if  they're  true; 
For  they  was  odd — most  awful  odd — 

But  all  the  same  now  they  are  o'er, 
There  must  be  'caps  o'  plenty  such, 

An'  if  I  wait  I'll  see  some  more. 

While  the  sergeants  are  busy  pitching  quoits,  the 
women  laugh  and  talk  and  the  officers  and  ladies  are 
walking  the  quarter-deck — 

I  thinks  about  the  things  that  was, 
An'  leans  an'  looks  acrost  the  sea. 

Till,  spite  of  all  the  crowded  ship, 
There's  no  one  lef  alive  but  me. 

This  man,  who  has  "come  upon  the  barrack  books," 

who  has  "behaved  like  a  bloomin'  fool"  and  "never 

grutched  the  price,"  who  has  sat  in  the  stocks  without 

his  boots — 

Admirin'  'ow  the  world  was  made, 

had  found  his  way  very  near  into  the  heart  of  re- 


ligion. There  is  more  piety  in  his  unlettered,  untu- 
tored chant,  which  is  the  refrain  of  an  admiring  soul, 
than  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  and  the  whole  prayer 
book  connected  therewith  spoken  by  rote,  the  chanting 
of  which  is  interrupted  by  yawns. 

For  to  admire  and  for  to  see, 

For  to  be'old  this  world  so  wide — • 
It  never  done  no  good  to  me, 
But  I  can't  drop  it  if  I  tried ! 
This  time-expired  soldier-man 
With  six  years  service  to  'is  name, 

enjoyed  also  to  a  degree  the  second  spiritual  require- 
ment of  life,  the  indispensable  element  in  religion  in 
Ruskin's  list — Hope.  For,  spite  of  the  fact  that  the — 

World  had  never  done  no  good  to  me, 
I  cannot  drop  it  if  I  tried. 

Though, — 

I  cannot  say  the  things  I  feel, 
But  still  I  sing  my  evenin'  song. 
For  to  admire  and  for  to  see, 

For  to  be'old  this  world  so  wide — 
It  never  done  no  good  to  me, 

But  I  can't  drop  it  if  I  tried. 

Hope  is  rooted  in  the  thought  of  an  ordered  uni- 
verse, in  the  feeling  of  a  divine  investment,  in  the 
assurance  that  there  is  meaning  and  purpose,  motion 
and  progress  in  the  world.  No  matter  how  meager 
the  present,  how  dark  the  day,  h.ow  bitter  the  grief, 
how  cruel  be  man  or  nature,  the  religious  soul  dares 
hope.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  meaning  of  George 
Watts'  mystic  picture.  This  subtle  artist  has  painted 
a  picture  of  Hope,  as  a  bowed,  smitten  creature,  with 
blindfolded  eyes  and  apparently  deaf  ears,  holding 
a  lyre  with  all  but  one  string  broken,  overwhelmed, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  world ;  cast  down,  abandoned, 
and  still  kept  alive  by  the  hope,  that  is  unwarranted 
by  present  circumstances,  luisustained  by  any  outward 
evidence,  but  is  murmured  by  the  all  but  ruined  lyre. 
Hope  springs  from  within  and  is  perennial  only  to 
the  religious  heart. 

It  may  be  going  beyond  the  text  to  find  Love,  the 
last  requirement  of  the  spiritual  life,  according  to 
Ruskin,  is  this  lonely  "Tommy,"  who  sadly  reflected — 

My  girl  she  said,  "Oh,  stay  with  me  !" 

My  mother  'eld  me  to  her  breast. 
They've  never  written  none,  an'  so  ' 

They  must  'ave  gone  with  all  the  rest — 
With  all  the  rest  which  I  'ave  seen 
An'  found  an'  known  an'  met  along. 

But  there  must  be  something  very  near  like  love  in 

the  heart  of  him  who  still  clung  to  the  wide  world — 

It  never  done  no  good  to  me, 
But  I  can't  drop  it  if  I  tried ! 

Love  is  not  some  soothing  syrup  that  dulls  us  to 
present  pain  and  dulls  us  to  existing  wrong,  but  it  is 
something  vital ;  it  is  a  tonic  of  the  soul ;  something 
that  makes  for  virility,  puts  new  aggressiveness  into 
life.  Love  not  only  waits  on  tenderness  but  it  also 
makes  for  strength. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  the  greatest  need  in  religion  today  is  more 
religion,  this  is  spiritual  the  note  that  fills  the  present 
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with  wonder,  lights  up  the  hard  facts  with  hope,  vital- 
izes and  sanctifies  pain,  poverty,  weariness,  tempta- 
tion, aye,  sin  and  crime,  with  Love. 


What  Withers  and  What  Endures 


Trinitarian  Christianity  is  still,  in  name,  the  pro- 
fessed and  dominant  theology  of  our  island.  Yet  it 
dominates  pretty  much  as  an  iceberg  seems  to  domi- 
nate in  tropical  seas,  the  one  being-  as  certain  to  melt 
away  as  the  other.  Men  are  widely  occupied  in  rais- 
ing the  question  of  its  rights  to  the  title  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  question  of  its  authentic  descent  from 
Jesus.  Many  are  frankly  saying  that  if  he  were  to 
live  again  in  London  today  he  would  be  found  not  in 
churches,  but  oftener  amongst  the  rough  men  who 
assemble  in  Hyde  Park  or  under  the  railway  arches 
of  St.  Pancras,  to  protest  in  their  somewhat  blind  way 
against  him.  Hence  there  is  cause  to  believe  that  this 
system  is  about  to  pass  away  from  the  western  world. 
That  cannot  be  the  real  religion  of  a  people  which  fails 
to  attract  its  best  minds  and  best  hearts.  Pick  out 
the  best  man,  the  clearest  thinker,  the  most  unselfish 
worker  in  England  today,  or  in  any  neighboring  land; 
you  are  not  sure  to  find  him  inside  any  organized 
church.  When  a  religion  ceases  to  produce  the  best 
character,  the  best  thought,  it  is  far  on  its  way  to 
decay.  The  ideas  of  philosophers  are  a  high-water 
mark  which  shows  the  point  to  which  the  tide  of  gen- 
eral thought  must  come  in  a  few  years.  That  which 
the  leading  and  most  sincere  thinkers  reject  today, 
the  whole  people  will  reject  tomorrow.  The  popular 
theology  is  a  girdled  tree ;  its  branches  spread  far  and 
wide,  its  leaves  are  green,  its  roots  are  yet  firm.  But 
the  girdling  mark  is  there ;  and  the  years  which  bring 
new  growth  and  glory  to  its  neighbors  will  mark  its 
progress  to  decay  and  death. 

Many  minds,  clear  and  pious,  note  this,  and  count 
it  the  transition  stage  to  a  refined  and  philosophical 
Christianity.  Such  a  system  they  are  laboring  to  frame 
and  are  seeking  to  reproduce,  in  the  world  of  modern 
civilization,  the  purer  faith  which  Jesus  taught  in 
Galilee.  For  the  spirit  embodied  in  the  genius  and 
character  of  Jesus  are  indestructible ;  goodness  is 
goodness  all  the  world  over  to  the  end  of  time. 

Hence  Jesus  spake  truly  when  he  said,  "I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  to  the  end."  The  great  public  or- 
ganizations of  his  religion  may  fall  and  perish ;  so  his 
body  did.  But  the  soul  of  both,  is  immortal.  The  Ger- 
mans loved  to  think  that  Barbarossa  was  not  dead, 
but  lived  still  in  some  sepulchral  cavern,  whence  he 
would  emerge  when  Germany  required  his  aid.  Eng- 
lish legends  tell  that  King  Arthur  never  died,  but  was 
borne  away  by  nymphs  to  an  enchanted  island,  whence 
he  will  return  when  Britain  again  needs  his  potent 
arm.  It  is  true.  The  heart  of  Barbarossa  still  beats 
in  the  breast  of  every  patriotic  German ;  the  spirit 
that  animated  King  Arthur  attends  every  man  who 
devotes  his  life  and  heart  to  the  service  of  England. 
And  so  Jesus  is  still  with  us ;  incarnate  in  each  whose 
purpose  is  to  advance  humanity  another  step  towards 
its  shining  goal  of  destiny.  He  was  filled  with  the 
greatest  cause  of  the  era  to  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned. For  it  he  lived.  He  had  nothing  to  say  about 
our  social  or  political  dilemmas ;  about  labor  or  capital, 
or  the  wrongs  of  men  or  of  women.  The  American 


abolitionist  pored  for  years  over  the  Bible  in  search 
of  a  text  condemning  slavery,  and  had  to  give  up  the 
search  in  despair.  Not  that  this  is  the  slightest  re- 
proach to  him.  It  is  h.is  crowning  glory.  It  shows  how 
completely  he  was  concentrated  upon  his  task  and 
age.  He  was  God's  distinct  and  exact  Word  to  that 
age.  Precisely  because  he  was  so,  his  sayings  of  then 
cannot  now  be  his  final  and  exhaustive  word  to  us. 
No  doubt  a  great  many  people  tell  us  otherwise,  and 
have  very  strong  motives  for  it.  The  special  evils  of 
our  own  day  would  be  very  glad  to  have  us  devote 
ourselves  to  the  evils  committed  by  dead  Jews,  would 
join  us  lustily  in  condemning  the  stiff-neckedness  of 
the  generation  to  whom  Jesus  preached,  and  would 
censure  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Moloch  with  any 
prolixity  desired.  Yet  we  know  very  well  that  those 
old  devils  are  dead;  no  man  in  London  today  has  the 
smallest  temptation  to  bow  down  to  graven  images 
or  to  stand  at  the  street  corner  and  make  long  prayers. 
For  every  age  has  its  own  new  avatar.  The  God  of 
today  will  not  spare  the  devil  of  today ;  and  the 
Christianity  of  England  must  be  as  absolutely  English 
as  the  Christianity  of  Judea  was  absolutely  Jewish. 

Ancient  history  is  the  history  of  a  few  good  heads. 
Take  Ca:sar  out  of  Roman,  Alfred  out  of  Saxon,  or 
Arthur  out  of  early  British  annals,  and  what  have 
you  left?  But  modern  history  is.  taken  up  with  the 
doings  of  a  complex  figure — the  people.  The  people 
and  their  career  now  engross  the  interest  which  for- 
merly attached  to  the  actions  of  great  heroes  or  kings. 
Hence,  though  there  must  always  be  leading  men,  we 
shall  never  again  have  universal  leaders.  No  new 
Cassar  will  conquer  the  world.  No  new  Jesus  will 
embody  all  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  his  single 
heart.  The  spirit  o{  the  age — a  term  coined  by 
modern  Europe  and  for  modern  Europe — will  be 
reverenced  as  the  temporar  yincarnation  of  the  soul 
of  Jehovah,  and  his  avatar  will  be  found  in  all  that 
is  inspired  by  that  divine  love  whose  earthly  'in- 
carnation is  human  love.  God  lives  for  each  age 
in  the  highest  purpose  of  that  age.  Nor,  if  Jesus 
were  here,  would  he  deplore  his  changes.  He  would 
make  no  efifort  to  save  those  who  trade  upon  his  name. 
He  would  say  to  them,  "Rejecting  the  newest  and 
greatest  truths  of  your  age,  you  have  crucified  me 
afresh.  You  make  gain  out  of  that  which  left  me 
homeless."  To  be  a  Christian  in  London  today  does 
not  necessarily  involve  a  single  one  of  the  virtues 
which  it  did  in  Christ's  age.  Heresy  requires  self- 
sacrifice  ;  it  may  oblige  a  man  to  go  lonely,  to  bear 
his  cross  and  face  his  Pilate ;  even  Atheism  may  mean 
some  Christian  virtues,  something  of  Christ's  sor- 
row, something  doubtless  of  his  sacred  joy  and  sup- 
port. But  what  on  earth  has  a  Dean  to  do  with  him 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head? 

We  seek  then  to  stand,  not  merely  where  Christ 
once  stood,  but  where  he  would  stand  if  he  were  here 
today.  We  seek  to  stand  by  every  cause  that  opens 
higher  life  to  mankind ;  to  stand  by  its  side  though 
it  be  the  lowliest  cause  of  vulgar  people  in  England 
today.  Stand  by  it.  It  is  Christ's.  You  are  flying  to 
his  arms  and  sharing  the  pulses  of  that  great  heart. 
Men  may  call  you  heterodox  or  infidel.  You  may  in- 
cur the  charge  of  Atheism  from  those  whose  God  is  a 
dead  Jew.  Yet  lo !  there  is  a  new  star  rising  from 
the  sepulchre  of  that  dead  Jew.  It  rises  and  goes 
before  us  on  our  way  ;  and  where  it  rests — even  though 
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it  be  in  a  stable — there  lies  a  Holy  Child  that,  clasped 
to  your  breast,  will  make  a  Madonna  of  every  woman 
who  loves  it,  an  apostle  of  every  man  who  tries  to 
serve  it. 

The  Christian  Life. 


THE  LITANY  OF  WAR 
I 

Sandalphon,  whose  white  wings  to  heaven  upbear 

The  weight  of  human  prayer, 

Stood  silent  in  the  still  eternal  Light  « 

Of  God,  one  dreadful  night. 

His  wings  were  clogged  with  blood  and  foul  with  mire, 
His  body  seared  with  fire. 

"Hast  thou  no  word  for  Me?"  the  Master  said. 
The  angel  sank  his  head : 

n 

"Word  from  the  nations  of  the  East  and  West," 

He  moaned,  "that  blood  is  best. 

The  patriot  prayers  of  either  half  of  earth, 

Hear  Thou,  and  judge  their  worth. 

Out  of  the  obscene  seas  of  slaughter,  hear. 

First,  the  first  nation's  prayer : 

O  God,  deliver  Thy  people.  ^Let  Thy  szvord 

Destroy  our  enemies,  Lord! 

Ill 

"Pure  as  the  first,  as  passionate  in  trust 

That  their  own  cause  is  just; 

Puppets  as  fond  in  those  dark  hands  of  greed; 

As  fervent  in  their  creed^ 

As  blindly  moved,  as  utterly  betrayed' 

As  urgent  for  Thine  aid ; 

Out  of  the  obscene  seas  of  slaughter,  hear 

The  second  nations'  prayer : 

O  God,  deliver  Thy  people.    Let  Thy  sword 

Destroy  our  enemies,  Lord. 

IV 

"Over  their  slaughtered  children,  one  great  cry 
From  either  enemy ! 

From  either,  host,  thigh-deep  in  filth  and  shame. 

One  prayer,  one  and  the  same ; 

Out  of  the  obscene  seas  of  slaughter,  hear. 

From  East  and  West,  one  prayer : 

O  God,  deliver  Thy  people.    Let  Thy  sword 

Destroy  our  enemies,  Lord." 

V 

Then,  on  the  Cross  of  His  creative  pain, 
God  bowed  His  head  again. 
Then,  East  and  West,  over  all  seas  and  lands, 
Outstretched  His  pierced  hands. 
"And  yet,"  Sandalphon  whispered,  "men  deny 
The  Eternal  Calvary !" 
Literary  Digest.  — Alfred  Noyes. 

The  Busy  Man's  Creed :  I  believe  in  the  stuff  I 
am  handing  out,  in  the  firm  I  am  working  for,  and 
in  my  ability  to  get  results.  I  believe  that  honest 
stuff  can  be  passed  out  to  honest  men  by  honest  meth- 
ods. I  believe  in  working,  not  weeping;  in  boosting, 
not  knocking;  and  in  the  pleasure  of  my  job.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  man  gets  what  he  goes  after,  that  one 
deed  done  today  is  worth  two  deeds  tomorrow,  and 
that  no  man  is  down  and  out  until  he  has  lost  faith 
in  himself.  I  believe  in  today  and  the  work  I  am 
doing;  in  tomorrow  and  the  work  I  hope  to  do,  and 
in  the  sure  reward  which  the  future  holds.  I  believe 
in  courtesy,  in  kindness,  in  generosity,  in  good-cheer, 
in  friendship  and  in  honest  competition.  I  believe 
there  is  something  doing,  somewhere,  for  every  man 
ready  to  do  it.  I  believe  I'm  ready — Right  Now ! — 
The  Fra. 


THE  PULPIT 


The  Mind  of  Christ 

Sermon  by 

REV.  JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


"We  have  the  mind  of  Christ".    I  Cor.,,  2:16. 

Perhaps  never  since  St.  Paul  was  martyred  have 
these  words  echoed  so  persistently  in  the  minds 
of  men  as  they  do  today.  When  men  think  about 
religion  in  our  day,  it  is  about  the  mind  of  Christ 
that  they  think.  His  life  and  words — His  attitude 
fowards  life  and  death,  and  all  that  lies  between. 
If  they  read  the  Gospels,  it  is  not  to  illustrate  a 
creed,  but  to  listen  to  a  Voice  that  "spake  as  never 
man  spake."  Still  as  of  old  He  speaks  as  one  hav- 
ing authority,  and  it  is  His  words  that  men  are 
eager  to  hear. 

Since  this  text  offers  just  what  our  age  is  seek- 
ing, we  may  well  ask  its  meaning.  In  the  context 
the  Apostle  makes  mention  of  three  types  of  mind. 
There  is  the  carnal  mind,  swayed  by  passion. and 
prejudice,  to  which  divine  things  are  foolish  and 
unreal.  Then  there  is  a  higher  mind,  described  in 
our  version  as  a  "natural  mind" — an  unfortunate 
term  because  it  implies  that  the  highest  mind,  the 
spiritual,  is  unnatural.  The  exact  word  used  is 
"psychical,"  but  for  us  that  term  is  linked  with 
processes  and  associations  equally  misleading.  If 
we  use  the  word  "intellectual"  we  are  not  far  from 
what  St.  Paul  means,  and,  oddly  enough,  he  antic- 
ipated the  reigning  thought  of  our  day. 

On  the  first  page  of  his  great  book,  Bergson  tells 
us  that  the  intellect  is  "an  appendange  to  the 
faculty  of  action"  and,  later,  that  it  has  "a  natural 
inability  to  comprehend  life."  So  also  Kant,  who 
made  it  clear  that  Pure  Reason  alone  cannot  know 
the  reality  of  things.  These  thinkers  do  not  belittle 
the  intellect,  but  they  do  show  us,  in  different 
ways,  its  proper  limits.  We  cannot  know  living 
reality  by  simply  thinking  about  it,  still  less  by 
analyzing  and  watching  it.  We  must  be  in  it  and 
of  it,  must  enter  into  it  by  intuitive  sympathy  and 
know  it,  as  Bergson  says,  "after  the  fashion  of  one 
who  loves."  Hamlet  was  not  a  creation  of  pure 
reason,  but  of  swift  and  vivid  artistic  insight,  and 
no  doubt  he  was  as  much  a  wonder  to  Shakespeare 
as  he  is  to  us. 

So  far  the  Apostle  and  the  philosophers  agree, 
but  here  their  paths  part.  Kant  saved  the  day  by 
appeal  to  the  "practical  reason,"  and  Bergson  to 
the  instinctive  mind,  whereas  St.  Paul  appeals  to 
a  higher  mind  which  he  calls  "spiritual" ;  and  this 
mind,  he  says,  apprehends  divine  things.  What  is 
this  highest  mind?  Instead  of  defining  it,  St.  Paul 
shows  us  what  it  is  by  concrete  example ;  it  is 
the  Mind  of  Christ.  Thus  our  theme  today:  what 
is  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  what  does  the  Apostle 
mean  when  he  says  that  we  have  that  mind? 

I.  Somehow  we  feel  that  it  is  incongruous  to 
speak  of  Jesus  as  a  great  thinker.  Not  timidity, 
but  a  certain  wise  instinct  makes  us  aware  that 
there  was  that  in  Him  above  and  apart  from  what 
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we  mean  by  the  term  intellect.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  Him  alongside  a  great  dialectician  like 
Socrates  to  see  that  He  belongs  to  a  different  or- 
der. Keen,  restless,  logical,  Socrates  pricked  the 
bubbles  of  ignorance  and  vanity,  and  laughed  to 
hear  them  explode.  Jesus  could  do  that,  too,  as 
we  see  in  His  debates  with  his  critics — parrying 
their  thrusts  and  so  outwitting  them  that  they 
dared  not  ask  Him  any  more  questions.  But  what 
was  a  supreme  power  in  Socrates  was  only  a  by- 
play with  the  Master.  If  the  Greek  brought  philos- 
ophy down  from  the  cloudland  of  speculation  and 
set  its  feet  upon  the  earth,  Jesus  brought  some- 
thing higher  down  to  earth.  Kant  was  a  great 
metaphysician,  undermining  one  by  one  the  pre- 
sumptions of  common  sense  and  the  axioms  of  the 
intellect — leaving  only  the  moral  imperative  un- 
dissolved in  his  analysis.  Yet  when  we  turn  from 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  to  the  Gospels,  what 
a  different  world  it  is.  Jesus  might  have  had  a 
curious  interest  in  the  argument  of  Kant,  but  He 
would  have  been  unmoved  by  it. 

Or  let  us  imagine  Jesus  reading  the  Darwin 
thesis  on  the  Origin  of  Species.  There  He  would 
find  a  great  and  patient  mind,  bringing  together  a 
bewildering  mass  of  data,  microscopic  and  macro- 
scopic, seeking  a  law  of  unity  and  growth.  How 
unlike  the  two  types  of  mind !  The  same  feeling 
comes  over  us,  again,  when  we  pass  from  the  many- 
mirrored  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  the  simple  para- 
bles of  Jesus.  Shakespeare  makes  it  easy  for  a 
man  to  believe  in  miracles,  so  fertile  is  he,  so  like 
a  printed  edition  of  the  universe  are  his  dramas. 
Who  else  has  fathomed  the  human  soul  with  all 
its  flaming  and  chaotic  passion?  Yet  Shakespeare 
humbly  bowed  before  Jesus  as  One  who  knew  what 
he  would  have  given  everything  to  know.  Lamb 
said  truly  that  if  Shakespeare  were  to  enter  the 
room  all  would  rise  in  admiration,  but  if  Jesus 
were  to  open  the  door  even  Shakespeare  himself 
would  kneel. 

Surely,  it  may  be  thought,  we  find  something 
akin  to  the  mind  of  Christ  among  the  great  relig- 
ious geniuses.  Yet  even  in  that  shining  company 
our  search  is  in  vain ;  so  much  so  that  we  feel  that 
to  call  Jesus  a  genius  at  all  is  inapt.  Take  Pascal, 
with  his  abject  faith,  his  sense  of  "that  unbearable 
need  which  disturbs  the  heart  of  man,  and  will  not 
be  comforted;"  take  Newman,  with  his  unearthli- 
ness  of  intellect,  and  his  awful  vision  of  the  unseen 
— yet  how  far  they  are  from  Jesus,  though  they 
were  seeking  Him  day  and  night.  In  her  new 
book,  "The  Mystic  Way,"  Evelyn  Underbill  calls 
Jesus  the  Master-Mystic  of  the  ages ;  and  yet  we 
find  in  His  life  none  of  the  agonies  and  ecstasies 
of  classic  mysticism.  The  introspective  method  of 
Boehme,  the  passionate  quest  of  Teresa,  the  deep, 
still  quietism  of  Molinos — beautiful  as  these  expe- 
riences are,  we  do  not  find  them  in  Jesus.  His 
fellowship  with  God  was  direct,  simple  beyond 
analysis.,  open  and  unobscured.  All  those  angelic 
souls  confess  that  Jesus  was  what  they  sought  so 
earnestly  to  be. 

It  is  indeed  strange.  The  whole  world  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  of  esthetic  culture,  of  practical 
achievement,  which  we  think  so  essential,  Jesus 


seemed  to  ignore.  He  did  not  enter,  nor  seem  to 
care  to  enter  it.  Yet  how  tawdry,  how  unsatisfying 
all  that  vast  and  noble  world  seems  beside  what 
Jesus  knew !  He  did  not  write  a  poem,  or  paint  a 
picture,  but  He  knew  how  to  take  a  poor,  knotted, 
twisted,  bespattered,  sinful  soul  and  make  it 
straight  and  strong  and  lovely!  He  knew  how  to 
heal  a  broken  heart,  and  how  to  set  a  besotted  mind 
at  liberty!  There  is  a  center  from  which  all  truth 
can  be  surveyed,  and  Jesus  lived  at  that  center.  As 
someone  has  said.  He  throws  light  on  everything, 
and  everything  throws  light  on  Him.  How  won- 
derful beyond  words  He  is,  how  unique  and  su- 
preme above  all  who  have  ever  walked  this  earth. 

II.  The  better  to  feel  the  mystery  of  the  mind 
of  Christ,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  its 
qualities.  He  did  not  learn  from  books;  He  drank 
from  the  fountain  of  which  books  are  the  spray. 
It  was  a  powerful  mind,  amazing  in  its  depths  and 
scope  and  grasp,  projecting  its  ideas  and  visions 
through  thousands  of  years,  giving  lovely  and  en- 
during form  to  the  faith  and  hope  of  humanity.  It 
was  a  positive  mind.  He  did  not  grope  and  guess; 
He  knew.  Insight,  not  logic,  was  His  guide,  and 
His  words  are  a  series  of  grand  affirmations.  There 
was  no  mist  in  His  mind,  no  film  over  His  eyes, 
but  the  lucidity  and  poise  of  God-like  sanity.  It 
was  a  seer-like,  prophetic  mind,  over  which  the 
future  cast  its  light  and  shadow.  Much  of  His  sad- 
ness may  have  been  due  to  this  deep  prevision,  and 
much  of  His  joy  also — for  he  saw  the  far-oflf  vic- 
tory of  His  spirit  and  His  truth  in  the  world.  Yet 
He  was  no  mere  predictor,  and  set  no  dates  when 
His  dreams  are  to  come  true;  He  was  greater  than 
all  the  prophets. 

It  was  a  practical  mind,  in  no  sense  speculative. 
One  who  sees  and  knows  has  no  need  to  argue  or 
conjecture.  His  insight  was  as  clear  as  sunlight 
and  as  sure  as  the  order  of  the  world.  He  dealt 
only  with  the  truth  which  is  vital,  usable  and 
makes  for  faith  and  the  conduct  of  life.  One  may 
cull  from  the  sayings  of  Jesus  a  body  of  homely 
wit  and  wisdom,  unequaled  anywhere.  Yet  He 
was  no  maker  of  maxims,  no  purveyor  of  para- 
doxes. The  proverbs  of  Bacon  are  wise,  but  cold 
and  glittering  with  gem-like  hardness — nor  did  they 
make  him  a  good  man.  Men  must  have  something 
more  than  sagacity;  something  higher  than  cun- 
ning; they  must  have  spirituality.  Always  the 
truest  worldly  wisdom  comes  from  the  most  un- 
worldly minds.  If  Jesus  had  common  sense.  He 
also  had  an  uncommon  sense  rare  in  this  world  and 
precious  beyond  price.  He  was  so  wise  that  He 
was  simple,  and  so  simple  that  He  was  wise. 

It  was  an  artistic  mind  to  which  truth  was 
beauty,  and  beauty  truth.  Of  a  great  Greek  it  was 
said : 

"Our  Euripides  the  Human 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears 
And  his  touches  of  things  common 
Till  they  rose  and  touched  the  spheres." 

but  those  lines  are  even  more  true  of  Him  who 
walked  in  Galilee ;  He  loved  flowers ;  He  mused 
over  seeds ;  He  knew  the  birds  and  the  brother- 
hood of  the  winds.  In  His  sermons  lilies  grow, 
sparrows  fly  to  and  fro,  the  sower  goes  forth  to 
sow,  the  housewife  is  busy  at  her  toil,  suns  rise 
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and  set.  At  His  touch  little  familiar  things  are 
lifted  and  become  teachers  of  ultimate  truths. 
There  is  an  air  of  out  of  doors  about  His  words, 
as  if  a  sky  full  of  stars  were  His  chamber  of 
meditation  and  prayer.  His  words  are  the  acme 
of  art  that  is  artless  in  its  felicity  of  simplicity. 
The  parables  were  not  made;  they  grew. 

Yet  these  traits,  so  rare  and  beautiful,  were  only 
minor  qualities  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  only  the  foot- 
hills of  a  mountain  range.  Far  above  them  tow- 
ered that  awful  clarity  of  vision  whereby  He 
walked  through  the  world  undeceived  and  unillu- 
sioned,  knowing  what  is  in  man.  He  lifted  "the 
painted  veil,  which  those  who  live  call  life ;"  and 
saw  behind  it.  No  glitter  of  rank  or  robe  or  caste 
dazzled  Him.  No  disguise  of  hypocrisy,  no  ficti- 
tious sanctity,  no  solemn  make-believe  deceived 
Him.  His  all-seeing  everywhereness  of  mind  re- 
versed the  ideals  and  ideas  of  the  world,  making 
the  first  last  and  the  last  first.  His  swift  divina- 
tion of  motives.  His  sure  perception  of  values, 
brought  hidden  things  to  light.  Truth  swayed 
Him,  ruled  Him,  and  He  uttered  it  with  a  freedom, 
a  fearlessness  which  no  flattery,  no  threat,  no  ven- 
erable and  consecrated  authority  could  deter.  He 
was  the  one  free  spirit  of  all  time,  bound  only  to 
know  the  will  of  God  and  to  do  it. 

Even  those  nearest  to  Him  did  not  understand 
Him.  He  was  alone,  but  never  lonely,  having 
access  to  a  companionship  which  others  knew 
dimly.  Always  the  great  tyrannical  majority  was 
against  Him,  but  He  was  unmoved.  His  enemies 
were  a  solid  phalanx,  but  He  was  unawed.  The 
rough,  hard,  cynical  tide  of  world  thought  beat 
against  Him,  but  He  was  unshaken.  Sceptics 
scorned,  wits  jeered,  wise  ones  smiled,  but  He 
turned  not  aside.  With  all  His  strength  there  was 
an  inefifable  tenderness,  a  hallowing  sympathy 
ocean-like  in  its  depths  and  sweetness.  Pity  and 
power  met  in  Him  as  in  no  one  else.  What  other 
mind  does  not  seem  petty  beside  the  riches  of  His 
faith,  the  beauty  of  His  simplicity,  and  the  incred- 
ible power  of  His  gentleness !  What  depth  of  love, 
what  lofty  lowliness,  what  exquisite  forgiveness, 
what  unwearying  hope! 

"What  vastness,  too,  is  here.  No  one  mind,  even 
the  greatest,  seems  able  to  illustrate  it.  We  have 
to  add  together  many  intellects,  putting  contradic- 
tions side  by  side.  He  was  radical  and  conserva- 
tive; an  extreme  fraternalist  and  a  great  individ- 
ualist; mystical  and  practical;  full  of  prayer  while 
going  about  doing  good ;  with  the  strength  of  a 
man  and  more  than  the  mercy  of  woman;  more 
human  than  any  of  us — and  more  divine  than  all 
the  gods  of  whom  man  has  ever  dreamed.  All  that 
men  seek  elsewhere  they  can  find  in  Christ — and 
much  else  besides.  His  sayings  may  be  found  scat- 
tered over  the  world,  but  He  alone  brought  them 
together  and  gave  them  His  image  and  superscrip- 
tion. So  vast  is  the  mystery  of  Jesus  that  we  do 
not  think  of  His  mind,  or  His  heart,  or  His  will, 
but  of  Himself — His  personality.  There  were 
heights  in  Him  far  beyond  our  ken,  something 
mysterious  and  mystical  which  bafifles  analysis.  He 
heard  voices  where  we  are  oppressed  by  the  dead 
weight  of  silence ;  He  saw  visions  where  we  see 


only  vacancy.  The  amazing  altitude  of  His  mind 
awes  us  into  wonder — and  worship ! 

HI.  What,  then,  could  St.  Paul  have  meant 
when  he  said  that  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ? 
We  must  be  able  to  share  it,  and  yet  no  one  of  us, 
or  all  of  us  together,  can  obtain  it.  Our  chalice 
soon  overflows,  and  the  sea  is  still  full.  Only  in 
our  corporate  and  communal  life  can  we  be  said 
to  possess  the  mind  of  Christ  and  incarnate  it.  It 
is  like  the  air  and  sunlight  which  the  flowers  have 
in  common,  and  from  which  each  derives  its  beauty 
of  form  and  color.  One  flower  differs  from  an- 
other flower  in  charm,  but  there  are  so  many 
shapes  of  one  life  revealing  its  unity  in  variety. 
Just  so  the  mind  of  Christ,  more  gentle  and  abun- 
dant than  the  sunlight,  reveals  its  unity  and  rich- 
ness in  all  the  myriad  forms  which  love  and  service 
and  character  take. 

St.  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  had  but  one  ambi- 
tion— to  live  the  life  of  Christ,  to  bear  about  in 
his  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  even 
that  prince  of  mystics,  who  was  so  heroic  and  tire- 
less in  his  activities,  was  able  to  embody  only  a 
part  of  the  riches  of  grace  that  are  in  the  mind  of 
the  Master.  Of  Francis  of  Assissi  it  has  been  said 
that  he  was  the  only  Christian  who  has  lived  since 
Christ.  But  that  noble  and  gracious  spirit,  with 
its  blend  of  poetry,  piety  and  pity,  and  his  life  of 
beauty  in  "the  Galilee  of  Italy,"  was  only  a  star 
deriving  its  light  from  One  whom  he  loved  and 
followed.  Jacob  Boehme  was  a  man  who  saw  ever 
the  eternal  hills.  To  his  gayest  hours  they  formed 
the  background,  and  by  their  height  he  measured 
all- things  else.  Yet  he  was  only  an  humble  student 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  a  learner  at  the  feet  of 
Him  to.  know  whom  is  life  eternal.  So  we  might 
call  the  roll  of  those  who  heard  the  perpetual 
liturgy  of  heaven,  from  St.  Bernard  to  St.  Phillips 
Brooks — and  they  all  with  one  accord  confess  Him 
td  be  the  light  of  their  heroic  and  dedicated  lives. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  Christian  unity  and  the  seat 
of  authority  in  faith.  Not  what  the  dogmatists 
argue,  but  what  the  humblest  soul  learns  by  fol- 
lowing the  Master  and  obeying  His  impulse  to 
know  and  do  the  will  of  God — this  is  the  truth 
that  makes  men  free.  It  has  the  authority,  not  of 
an  argument,  but  of  a  Personality,  a  unity  not  of 
forms  but  of  fellowship,  in  which  the  resources  of 
a  Higher  Mind  are  disclosed,  and  the  deep  things 
of  God  are  revealed.  Let  the  Church  seek  by 
prayer,  by  principle,  by  practice,  to  know  the  mind 
of  Christ,  and  be  guided  by  it,  and  its  discords  will 
be  healed  and  its  deeper  unity  unveiled.  'Tis  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished,  yea,  sought  for 
with  prayer  and  tears,  and  may  the  great  God 
hasten  its  coming! 

This  lesson  is  for  all — that  we  may  seek  to  em- 
body, each  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacit3%  and  all 
to  the  fullness  of  an  abundant  life,  the  wonder  and 
beauty  and  love  that  are  in  Christ.  By  a^  much  as 
we  put  on  Christ  as  the  spirit  and  form  and  color 
of  our  lives,  by  so  much  do  we  reveal  Him  to  the 
world,  and  hasten  the  advent  of  the  day  when  the 
Mind  of  Christ  shall  rule  the  race,  healing  its  ills, 
hallowing  its  fellowships,  and  lifting  it  from  the 
animal  to  the  angel  shape. 
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XXXI. 

PSALMS. 
Last  Lesson. 

Text  :  /  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  zvays,  that  I 
sin  not  with  my  tongue. 

By  this  time  we  should  have  the  impression  that  it 
is  a  long",  long  road  through  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  standpoint  of  chronology.  At  least  a  thousand 
years  in  time  was  involved  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  we 
have  it.  We  talk  often  of  the  Puritans  as  if  they  were 
the  beginning  of  things  in  America,  yet  how  small  a 
thing  it  is  when  we  measure  our  own  history  in  length 
of  time  and  compare  it  with  the  time  it  takes  to  pro- 
duce a  Bible. 

We  have  traveled  a  long  way,  also,  in  thought  from 
the  crude,  tribal,  bigoted,  narrow  conceptions  of  God 
and  duty  to  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  universe 
such  as  we  know  of  now.  We  have  traveled  the  whole 
gamut  of  literature  from  folk-lore  to  high  poetry.  It 
is  a  long  way  from  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  to  the 
Book  of  Job ;  from  the  contracted  vision  and  narrow 
entliusiasms  of  the  prophets  Obadiah  and  Nahum  to 
the  higher  Psalms. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  last  lesson  should  be  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  When  the  Jewish  Bible  was  closed 
the  book  of  Prayer  and  Hymns  was  the  one  book 
which  was  still  in  process  of  making  and  it  grew  per- 
haps for  another  hundred  years.  That  portion  of«  it 
which  was  latest  in  forming  is  found  in  the  Apoch- 
rypha  in  a  number  of  Psalms  which  were  written  too 
late  to  get  into  our  collection. 

Cheyne,  one  of  the  latest  and  highest  interpreters 
of  this  book,  says  that  the  old  scholars  used  to  inquire 
whether  any  of  the  Psalms  were  post-exilic.  Now  the 
question  is  are  any  of  them  pre-exilic. 

The  Psalms,  instead  of  having  been  written  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  perhaps  all  date  after  the 
return. 

When  we  think  of  the  book  of  Psalms  as  a  book  of 
hymns  and  prayers  we  get  the  right  conception.  The 
best  of  hymns  ought  to  be  prayers  and  prayers  ought 
to  be  poetry.  The  book  of  Psalms,  like  other  hymn- 
books,  is  a  compilation  and  was  shaped  under  the  hand 
of  successive  editors.  Like  other  collections,  the  bulk 
of  them  are  anonymous.  The  early  devout  Metho- 
dists came  to  ascribe  the  whole  of  the  original  Wes- 
leyan  hymnal  to  Charles  Wesley,  their  great  hymnist. 
He  did  write  a  large  number  of  hymns,  though  many 
others  than  those  he  wrote  formed  a  part  of  the  book 
he  compiled.  "Watt's  Collection  of  Hymns"  w^as  made 
by  Watts  and  some  of  the  hymns  in  it  he  wrote. 
Hymnology  has  come  to  be  a  department  of  study  by 
itself  and  it  takes  a  fine  high  penetration  to  deserve 
the  name  of  hymnologist.  Such  are  William  C.  Gan- 
nett and  Frederick  L.  Hosmer,  particularly  the  latter. 


who  has  spent  years  in  studying,  collecting,  analyzing 
and  editing  hymn-books  and  writing  many  beautiful 
hymns  himself.  The  Unity  hymns  and  chorals,  last 
edition,  is  the  modern  book  of  Psalms  of  the  Liberal 
Faith. 

Montefiore,  the  Jewish  commentator,  says  that  orig- 
inally there  were  three  collections  of  Psalms,  but  that 
they  were  subsequently  divided  into  five  to  correspond 
with  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch.,  the  Torah.  lie 
says,  very  frankly,  that  all  the  way  through  the  Psalms 
are  touched  with  the  great  blemish  of  the  post-exilic 
period  in  Jewish  history.  Ezra's  and  Nehemiah's  influ- 
ence was  toward  deepening  national  enthusiasm  at  the 
cost  of  breadth.  Some  of  the  finest  Psalms  are  touched 
with  intensest  narrowness.  The  book  of  Psalms  has 
always  been  a  favorite  book  with  the  warrior.  Crom- 
well's men  marched  into  battle  singing  Psalms  full  of 
militarism. 

Still  the  Psalms  are  shot  through  and  through  with 
the  highest  expression  of  devout  reverence  which  is  the 
highest  feeling  of  which  the  human  soul  is  capable. 
Goethe  calls  reverence  the  highest  gift  of  culture.  No 
child  is  born  reverent ;  it  is  only  study,  culture  and 
meditation  which  brings  the  soul  to  an  attitude  of  rev- 
erence. It  is  born  out  of  the  sense  of  the  mystery  and 
majesty  of  life,  the  immensity  and  immeasurableness  of 
hvunan  experience.  Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  a 
college  graduate  who  is  flippant,  a  student  who  is  con- 
ceited, and  the  college  that  does  not  succeed  in  touch- 
ing its  students  with  a  sense  of  humility  in  ethical  and 
spiritual  judgment  has  missed  its  highest  opportunity. 

Montefiore  classifies  the  Psalms  as :  Psalms  of  Prayer 
in  Seasons  of  Trouble,  The  Psalms  of  Happy  Com- 
munion with  God,  Psalms  of  Thanksgiving,  Psalms  of 
Pilgrimage,  Psalms  that  belong  to  Royalty,  a  group 
which  he  calls  Didactic  Psalms,  Psalms  in  Praise  of 
the  Law  and  Psalms  of  Praise.  He  leaves  out  the 
cursing  and  the  bigotry  in  his  compilations  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  home. 

The  thirty-ninth  Psalm  comes  in  his  group  of  the 
Psalms  of  Praise. 

I  said  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways, 

That  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue ; 

I  will  put  a  bridle  on  my  mouth 

While  the  wicked  is  before  me. 

There  is  a  pretty  story  in  connection  with  this 
Psalm  which  Montefiore  gives : 

Socrates,  called  Scholasticus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of 
the  fifth  century,  tells  of  a  plain  man  named  Pambo,  who 
came  to  a  learned  man  and  asked  him  to  teach  him  some 
Psalms.  He  began  to  read  to  him  the  thirty-ninth :  "I  said 
that  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways  that  I  sin  not  with  my 
tongue."  Having -heard  this  first  sentence,  Pambo  took  his 
leave,  saying  he  would  make  this  his  first  lesson.  He  did  not 
return,  and  when  his  teacher  met  him  after  the  space  of  two 
months,  and  asked  him  when  he  would  proceed,  he  replied 
that  he  had  not  .yet  mastered  his  first  lesson ;  and  he  gave 
the  same  answer  to  one  who  asked  the  same  question  forty- 
nine  years  after.  But  Pambo  became  a  great  saint  all  the 
same. 

Browning,  in  the  last  poem  in  Jocoseria,  gives  a 
playful  rendering  of  this  story  of  Pambo. 

Of  the  twenty-third  Psalm  Professor  Cheyne  says : 
The  speaker  is  any  pious  Israelite  in  whose  mind  both 
national  and  personal  hopes  and  fears  rest  side  by  side.  The 
"national"  and  the  "personal"  elements  cannot  be  dissevered 
by  the  most  potent  analysis.  Israel's  Shepherd  does  not  neg- 
lect the  individual.  From  Jeremiah's  time  onward  this  truth 
was  realized  with  increasing  vividness.  It  has  found  its  classic 
expression  in  this  Psalm. 

The  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm  is  the  longest 
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and  the  great  test  of  a  good  Sunday  School  child 
used  to  be  the  committing  to  memory  of  the  whole  of 
it,  says  Ruskin  in  Pors  Clavigera: 

It  is  strange  that  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Bible  which  my 
mother  taught  me,  that  which  cost  me  most  to  learn,  and 
which  to  my  child's  mind  was  most  repulsive.  Psalm  CXIX, 
has  now  become  of  all  the  most  precious  to  me  in  its  over- 
flowing and  glorious  passion  of  love  for  the  law  of  God. 

Another  Psalm  written  in  praise  of  the  law  begins : 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
And  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 

One  of  Addison's  great  hymns  is  a  paraphrase  of 
this  Psalm. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  original  proclaim. 

These  Psalms  are  not  only  meant  for  devout  read- 
ing but  for  devout  singing.  The  word  Psalm  comes 
from  ■■psaltery,"  a  musical  instrument.  It  is  the  He- 
brew equivalent  of  the  Greek  word  "lyre."  A  Psalm 
is  something  to  be  chanted  with  musical  accompani- 
ment, with  great  choruses  and  processionals.  The 
Jewish  religion  in  its  most  perfect  form,  liturgically, 
was  very  high  church  and  its  liturgy  was  more  impos- 
ing than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  of  the 
Psalms  is  the  hundred  and  thirty-seventh,  a  Psalm  of 
the  exile.  It  is  not  probable  that  those  homesick  peo- 
ple on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  sang  this  psalm. 
It  was  written  for  them  after  they  had  been  dead  a 
hundred  years  perhaps.  The  boys  that  marched  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea  did  not  sing  "Marching  Through 
Georgia.  This  Psalm  begins : 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon 

There  he  sat  down  and  wept. 

When  we  remembered  Zion. 
We  hung  our  harps 

Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof. 

and  ends : 

Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh 

And  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones. 

Here  is  a  wise  comment  by  Montefiore : 
It  would  be  tempting  to  omit  the  third  stanza.    But  in  a 
Psalm  so  famous  as  this  it  would  be  historically  unfair. 
Doubtless  the  Psalmist  had  seen  and  heard  of  many  deeds  of 
heartless  cruelty,  which  partly  palliate  the  cruelty  of  his  own 

heart's  desire  Yet  it  is  not  for  us  to  forget  that  it  is 

not  our  wisdom  and  piety  which  enable  us  to  detect  the  re- 
ligious deficiencies  of  our  ancestors  Rather  is  it  the  sifted 
piety  and  purified  wisdom  of  the  past  which  enable  the  pres- 
ent to  start  at  a  higher  moral  and  religious  level.  As  the 
old  saying  goes,  "Dwarfs  on  giants'  shoulders  see  furthet 
than  giants." 

As  we  look  back  over  this  course  of  lessons  the 
figure  of  the  mountain  range  comes  to  us  again.  Have 
we  not  looked  at  a  distant  mountain  range  in  which 
certain  peaks  reach  up  and  pierce  the  sky,  among 
which  are  valleys,  groves,  sudden  drops,  smiling 
books  and  grassy  plains  ?  From  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Caiion  is  a  long  way,  but 
it  is  all  a  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  and,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  it  is  a  profound  unit  that  reaches 
from  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak  to  the  desert  waste  of 
Arizona.  We  have  in  the  Old  Testament  a  mountain 
range  comparable  with,  the  modern  range  in  which  we 
see  Tolstoy,  Ruskin,  Charles  Sumner,  Whittier,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  etc.  We  have  been  exploring  that  moun- 
tain range,  the  unfinished  Bible,  for  the  Bibl(?  really 
was  not  finished  until  the  Jew,  stripped  again  of  po- 
litical dominance,  brought  his  peculiar  graces  into  the 


current  of  Greek  thought  and  life.  The  result  of  this 
meeting  is  high  and  inspiring  and  the  result  of  this 
impinging  Greek  thought  on  Hebrew  life  will  be  the 
study  of  the  next  year  in  this  course. 


The  Study  Table 


Book  Notices 


1.  Religion  in  China.   J.  J.  M.  De  Groot.   New  York  and  London: 

1912.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    16mo.  pp.  xv.  327.    Price,  $1.50. 

2.  Swords  and  Ploughshares.  Lucia  Ames  Mead.  New  York  and 
London:  1912.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     16mo.  pp.  xii.  249.    Price,  $1.50. 

•    3.    Our  Neighbors  the  Japanese.    Joseph  King  Goodrich.  Chicago: 

1913.  F.  G.  Browne  &  Co    16mo.  pp.  253.    Price,  $1.25. 

4.  Old  China  and  Young  America.  Susan  Pike  Conger.  Chicago: 
1913.   F.  G.  Browne  &  Co.    16mo.  pp.  160.   Price,  $0.75. 

There  are  three  religions  in  China,^  ye  the  Chinese 
say  han  san  wei  yih,  "it  contains  three  yet  it  is  only 
one"  in  speaking  of  religion.  De  Groot  finds  the  parent 
stem  of  the  three  great  religions — Taoism,  Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism — in  what  he  calls  Universism,  "the 
religion  of  the  Universe,  in  its  parts  and  phenomena." 
It  is  because  the  three  have  sprung  from  it  that  they 
"are  its  three  integrant  parts,"  that  the  Chinese  can 
at  one  and  the  same  time  hold  to  three  different  re- 
ligious systems.  Taoism  is  nearest  to  the  parent  stock ; 
in  fact  De  Groot  says :  "This  Universism  was  Tavism, 
the  two  terms  are  synonymous."  During  the  Tlan  dy- 
nasty the  old  religion  bifurcated  into  Taoism  proper 
and  Confucianism,  the  latter  soon  gaining  a  notable 
ascendancy.  Buddhism  was  an  engrafted  branch,  com- 
ing after  the  bifurcation.  De  Groot's  ef¥ort  is  to  study 
ancient  Universism  and  to  show  how  Taoism  and  Con- 
fusianism  have  developed  from  it.  Tao  is  the  order  of 
the  Universe ;  it  is  "the  way  of  the  road  of  Yin  and 
the  Yang;"  the  Yin  and  the  Yang  are  the  reciprocal 
principles  in  nature — active  and  passive,  male  and  fe- 
male, heaven  and  earth,  heat  and  cold,  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  yin  and  yang  work  harmonously,  though  ever , 
contending;  tao,  in  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  is  a 
line  of  conduct;  it  should  imitate  the  tao  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  in  so  far  as  it  does  all  is  harmony.  Man 
is  himself  a  microcosm ;  in  him  are  embodied  yang 
and  yin;  he  is  a  conjbination  of  shen  (souls  or  spirits 
of  yang  essence)  and  kwei  (souls  or  spirits  of  yin 
essence.  There  are  innumerable  spirits — shen  and 
kwei — in  the  Universe.  Shen  are  the  gods,  kwei  are 
the  demons.  One  gains  the  favor  of  gods  and  escapes 
the  danger  of  demons  by  bringing  himself  into  har- 
mony with  the  existing  universal  order.  Taoism  has 
been  developed  into  a  system  through  the  writings  of 
three  patriarchs — Lao,  Chwang  and  Kwan.  Put  into 
practice,  it  developed  impartiality,  justice,  compliance, 
forbearance,  mildness,  abnegation  and  other  good  quali- 
ties ;  also  inaction,  taciturnity,  etc.  Man  aims  towards 
perfection  through  tao.  Tao  recognizes  four  cardinal 
virtues  or  shang — benevolence,  socialitv,  righteousness, 
and  correctness.  In  their  development  come  self- 
ef¥acement  and  inaction.  Confucianism  was  a  revolt 
against  these  tendencies.  Suppression  of  wisdom  (in- 
volved in  Taoist  "emptiness"  or  "dispassion")  gives 
place  to  active  encouragement  of  learning.  The  Con- 
fucian books  {king  and  shu)  inculcate  intentional 
strife  for  perfection  through  yearning.  Since  the  days 
of  Confucius  the  enormous  Chinese  population  has 
been  controlled  by  "the  classics."  Having  thus  found 
Universism  as  the  fundamental  religion  of  China  and 
shown  that  it  gave  rise  to  Tavism  and  Confucianism, 
De  Groot  in  his  other  lectures  studies  the  influence  of 
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Universim  in  the  development  of  asceticism  and  the 
ei¥ort  to  prolong  life  and  secure  immortality  by  vir- 
tue, in  the  development  of  worship  ritual,  in  social 
and  political  activties  and  in  fimg  shui — "the  science 
of  building  houses,  graves  and  temples  under  the  ben- 
eficial influence  of  the  Universe."  Throughout  his 
discussion,  De  Groot  makes  frequent  quotations  from 
the  religious  and  philosophical  books  of  the  Chinese, 
and  his  whole  discussion  is  based  directly  on  ancient 
texts.  There  is  very  little  theory  in  his  well  devel- 
oped argument.  The  book  is  composed  of  the  tenth 
series  of  "The  Amercan  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Religion."  The  lectures  were  given  in  1910  and  1911. 
Prof.  De  Groot,  a  Dutchman  by  birth  and  long  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Leiden,  is  today  pro- 
fessor of  sinology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 


Mrs.  Mead's  book^  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  of  its  class.  There  is  not  a 
dry  page  in  it  and  it  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  val- 
uable facts.  The  argument  developed  in  it  is  "the  sup- 
planting of  the  system  of  war  by  the  system  of  law." 
Mrs.  Aiead  first  briefly  outlines  the  history  of  the 
peace  movement  and  shows  to  just  what  extent  ad- 
vancement has  been  made.  She  then  discusses  national 
dangers  and  national  defence.  Over  and  over  again 
she  shows  how  the  money  spent  in  a  single  profitlesG 
war  might  have  produced  great  national  advance- 
ment— andvancement  which,  if  made,  would  have 
blotted  out  the  excuse  for  war.  While  a  peace  advo- 
cate, Mrs.  Mead  believes  in  literary  polemics  and  is 
quite  able  to  hold  her  own  in  the  aggressive  chai)ters 
in  which  she  discusses  "Makers  of  Militarism,"  "The 
Navy  as  Insurance"  and  "Fallacies  of  Admiral  Ma- 
han."  Of  exceptional  interest  are  her  studies  of  inter- 
dependence, neutralization  and  non-intercourse  and  of 
the  development  of  international  movements.  Much, 
very  much,  has  already  been  gained  in  these  direc- 
tions— far  more  than  is  generally  appreciated.  Her 
discussion  of  patriotism  and  the  instruction  of  school 
children  in  national  and  international  ideas  and  ideals 
is  pertinent  and  practical.  "Swords  and  Ploughshares" 
is  a  book  to  read  and  re-read  and  then  to  have  at 
hand  for  reference ;  it  is  a  book  which  cannot  be 
waved  aside.  All  peace  workers  will  welcome  it,  of 
course ;  but  the  man  not  in  sympathy  with  the  peace 
movement  cannot  afiford  to  neglect  it,  if  he  wishes  to 
intelligently  discuss  the  question.  The  book  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated  with  pictures  that  instruct  and 
stimulate.   

Joseph  King  Goodrich's  little  book*  forms  the  first 
number  in  a  series  to  be  known  as  "Our  Neighbors 
Series."  It  is  to  be  followed  by  other  volumes  upon 
"The  Chinese,"  "The  Filipinos,"  etc.  The  author  was 
"sometime  professor  in  the  Imperial  College  at  Ky- 
oto." His  experience  with  the  Orient  has  been  long — 
his  first  contact  coming  in  1866.  Prof.  Goodrich,  has 
had  many  interesting  experiences  and  has  done  many 
unusual  things.  His  book  is  intended  for  young  read- 
ers and  for  that  reason  probably  adopts  a  semi-crit- 
ical, semi-tolerant  attitude  towards  much  in  custom 
and  belief  which  is  exasperating  to  a  reader  of  breadth 
of  view  and  experiennce,  and  which  is  of  doubtful  ad- 
vantage to  the  "young  person"  who  may  be  gaining 
his  first  impressions  of  a  neighboring  people  from  its 
pages.  The  best  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  on 
"The  Farmer"  and  "The  Fisherman."  The  author  does 


not  confine  his  attention  to  the  Japanese  proper,  but 
presents  information  about  the  Ainu,  Loochooans, 
Formosans  and  Koreans.  His  personal  contact  with 
the  Ainu  took  place  in  1887  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  writers  in  English  to  give  first  hand  information 
regarding  that  interesting  people.  The  chapter  on 
"Koropokguru  and  the  Earth-spiders"  has  no  value; 
Japanese  believe  in  pre-Ainu  populations  in  Japan, 
but  Goodrich  does  not  fairly  present  their  views  and 
argument  and  what  he  says  on  the  subject  is  vague 
and  inconclusive.  Mr.  Goodrich  does  not  much  love 
the  Japanese,  because  he  loves  the  Chinese  better,  but 
he  tries  to  be  fair  to  them — not  always  successfully. 
As  in  some  of  his  other  books,  the  pictures  in  this 
volume  are  largely  misfits;  they  are  pretty  but  not 
pertinent.  A  curse  of  present-day  books  is  the  intro- 
duction of  pictures  that  do  not  illustrate  the  accom- 
panying text.   

A  pretty  book,  intended  for  little  girls,  is  Sarah 
Pike  Conger's*  "Old  China  and  Young  America."  It 
is  written  by  the  widow  of  our  former  ambassador 
to  China,  who  is  already  known  through  her  "Letters 
from  China."  The  book  contains  fifteen  short  stories 
upon  Chinese  and  twenty-five  upon  American  topics. 
The  Chinese  stories  are  mostly  drawn  from  Mrs. 
Conger's  own  experiences  in  China ;  the  others  are 
moral  and  didactic  sermonettes  upon  a  wide  range  of 
texts.  In  both  sections  emphasis  is  laid  upon  flags 
and  patriotism.  Frederick  Starji. 


Naval  Stores  vs.  Labor  Interests 


The  following  comments  on  the  conditions  of  the 
labor  markets  in  "the  great  war  nations,"  taken  from 
such  an  authoritative  source  as  th.e  Savannah  Weekly 
Naval  Stores  Review  and  Journal  of  Trade,  ought  to 
awaken  serious  reflection  in  the  mind  of  every  voter, 
present  or  prospective,  male  or  female,  in  the  civil- 
ized world : 

Germany  is  the  third  consumer,  in  point  of  volume, 
of  naval  stores,  the  United  States  being  the  largest, 
the  L^nited  Kingdom  second.  Great  interest  therefore 
attaches  to  the  trade  conditions  in  the  German  Empire, 
which,  according  to  recent  dispatches,  as  given  below, 
are  not  very  roseate : 

"Berlin — Enforced  idleness,  distress  among  work- 
ing people  unparalleled  in  recent  years  is  feared 
throughout  the  empire. 

"Every  great  industry  is  depressed,  the  outlook  for 
the  opening  of  winter,  when  the  building  trades  lan- 
guish, is  very  gloom^^  Besides,  the  harvest  will  be 
far  below  the  average,  it  is  feared. 

"For  every  100  vacancies  at  the  labor  exchanges 
there  were  168  applicants  last  month.  The  Vorwaerts, 
the  Socialist  organ,  asks  brusquely  what  the  ruling 
class  intends  to  do  when  the  demand  for  work  is 
shouted  in  their  ears. 

"The  Vorwaerts  says  that  so  many  people  will  be 
out  of  employment  within  the  next  few  months  that 
the  'most  elaborate  system  of  almsgiving'  will  not  be- 
gin to  relieve  the  distress. 

"Meanwhile,  prices  rise  steadily.  Good  meat  has 
long  been  out  of  the  reach  of  the  very  poor.  Even 
common  vegetables  have  reached  extravagant  prices 
and  clothes  and  boots  are  dearer." 
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THE  FIELD 

"Tht  Wm-ld  is  my  Country,  /•  d*  G*»d  it  my  R*ligi»H." 


THE  PREMIER  AND  SUFFRAGE 


Deputations  from  the  National  Union 
of  Women  Suffrage  Societies  have 
been  received  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  other  prominent  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  women  have  put  before 
these  gentlemen  the  information  which 
has  been  collected  during  the  recent 
pilgrimage  as  to  the  amount  of  public 
support  for  woman  suffrage.  The 
deputation  to  Mr.  Asquith  was  more 
important,  inasmuch  as  it  drew  from 
him  a  statement  as  to  his  views  of 
the  immediate  future  of  this  question 
from  the  Parliamentary  point  of  view. 
He  gave  no  hope  that  the  subject  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  present  govern- 
ment in  this  Parliament,  though  he 
did  admit  that  the  divided  state  of 
parties  on  the  question  made  the 
women's  struggle  more  difficult.  The 
only  new  admission  which  the  Prime 
Minister  made  was  the  implied  con- 
fession that  a  small  minority  in  a 
party  had  no  right  to  obstruct  and  re- 
sist the  desires  of  the  great  majority. 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  if 
the  women  can  succeed  in  making 
woman  suffrage  a  prominent  issue  at 
the  next  election,  and  if  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Liberals  are  returned  pledged 
to  support  their  demand,  Mr.  Asquith 
will  feel  bound  to  subordinate  his  own 
views  on  this  question  to  those  of  the 
majority,  and  make  it  a  government 
measure.  This  was  the  gain  of  the 
deputation.  Exception  must  certainly 
be  taken  to  Mr.  Asquith's  claim  that 
the  government  is  free  from  blame  in 
the  matter  of  the  failure  to  proceed 
with  the  Franchise  Bill  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year.  The  speaker  never 
ruled  that  it  is  impossible,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
incorporated  a  woman's  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  a  franchise  bill.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  ruled  by  two  former 
speakers  that  it  would  be  perfectly  in 
order  to  do  this.  What  the  present 
speaker  decided  last  January  was  that 
the  government  bill  was  drawn  too 
narrowly  to  admit  of  such  an  amend- 
ment, but  he  did  not  say  that  it  was 
impossible   to   frame  a  measure  to 


which  a  woman  suffrage  amendment 
would  be  in  order.  It  must  also  be 
said  quite  plainly  that  Mr.  Asquith  is 
strangely  innocent  of  what  went  on 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the 
actions  of  members  of  his  Cabinet,  if 
he  does  not  know  that  the  most  per- 
sistent efforts  were  made  by  his  col- 
leagues to  prevent  a  free  and  unfet- 
tered vote  on  the  question  both  last 
year  and  this. — The  Christian  Common- 
wealth. 


On  May  6,  1911,  a  swallow  was 
marked  with  a  "British  Birds"  ring. 
No.  B830,  at  Cheadle  in  Staffordshire, 
and  two  days  before  Christmas,  1912, 
he  was  found  at  a  farmhouse  in  Natal, 
South  Africa!    The  little  traveler  had 


come  a  journey  of  seven  thousand 
miles  through  the  air. 


BAD  RESULTS  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

It  is  so  rarely  now  that  any  voice  is 
raised  against  the  higher  education  of 
women  that  it  is  with  a  curious  sensa- 
tion of  being  back  in  the  dark  ages  that 
one  reads  the  following,  quoted  by  the 
Chicago  Israelite  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Marcus  S.  Pembrey,  the  well  known  bi- 
ologist and  lecturer  on  physiology  at 
Guy's  Hospital  in  London : 

"The  old-fashioned  view  of  women's 
place  in  nature,"  Professor  Pembrey 
declares,  "is  the  one  supported  by -bio- 
logical knowledge.  The  slur  cast  upon 
'Victorian  mothers'  has  not  been  prop- 
erly resented.  True,  they  did  not  glory 
in  competing  in  mental  and  physical 
contests  with  men,  but  they  could,  and 
did,  bear  large,  healthy  families." 

"The  possession  of  a  baby  is  of  more 
value  to  the  state  than  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate in  classic  or  a  silver  trophy  for 
sport." 

"The  so-called  higher  education  of 
women,"  the  professor  asserts,  "is  not 
a  good  ideal  for  either  woman,  man  or 
the  state.  Education  at  a  university 
for  three  or  four  years  makes  a  con- 
siderable demand  upon  the  bodily,  men- 
tal and  pecuniary  resources  of  a  woman, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  these 
would  be  made  useful  to  all  concerned  if 
devoted  to,  or  reserved  for,  marriage. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  a  middle- 
aged  intellectual  woman  makes  a  better 
wife  or  mother.  The  indications  are  all 
the  other  way. 

"The  woman  who  is  married  for  her 
services  as  a  cheap  secretary  or  assist- 
ant in  her  husband's  intellectual  pur- 
suits is  as  much  degraded  as  a  wife 
who  is  valued  only  as  a  cheap  house- 
keeper and  cook." 
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QREGG  SHORTHAND 

holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 
— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
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THE  AMERICAN  ATTITUDE  TO- 
WARD LIFE 


"With  us,"  says  Theodore  Dreiser  in 
"The  First  Voyage  Over,"  in  the  August 
Centuiy,  the  business  of  life  is  not  liv- 
ing, but  achieving.  Roughly  speaking, 
we  are  willing  to  go  hungry,  dirty,  to 
wait  in  the  cold,  and  to  fight  gamely, 
if  in  the  end  we  can  achieve  one  or 
more  of  the  seven  stars  in  the  human 
crown  of  life.  Several  of  the  forms  of 
supremacy  may  seem  the  same,  but  they 
are  not.    Examine  them  closely. 

"The  average  American  is  not  born 
to  place.  He  does  not  know  what  the 
English  sense  of  order  is.  We  have  not 
that  national  esprit  de  corps  which 
characterizes  the  English  and  the 
French,  perhaps,  certainly  the  Germans. 
We  are  loose,  uncouth,  but,  in  our  way, 
wonderful.  The  spirit  of  God  has  once 
more  breathed  upon  the  watery." 

Again  he  says : 

"The  American,  the  average  Ameri- 
can, I  am  sure,  loves  power,  the  ability 
to  do  something,  far  more  earnestly  than 
he  loves  mere  living.  He  wants  to  be 
an  officer  or  a  director  of  something,  a 
poet,  anything  you  please  for  the  sake 
of  being  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  living." 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY 


Andover,  N.  H. 


A  school  for  boys  and  grirls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
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tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty- acre  grove,  five  minutes  o{ 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  mild,  dry 
climate  for  winter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.     References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

Seneca    -    -    South  Carolina 
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MEADVILLE,  PA. 
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school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 
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By  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
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^  3  W.  29th  St,  New  York  City. 
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A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POPP 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  "working 
woman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  on  the 
center-table  of  the  rich. 

With  portraits,  12mo.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 

F.  G.  BROWNE  &  CO. 

Publishers,  Chicago 

THE  MAXIMS  OF 
PTAHHOTEP 


A  beautiful  and  interesting 
Card  has  been  prepared  as 
an  Easter  gift  for  the  pupils 
of  All  Souls  Sunday  School. 
The  sentences  are  taken 
from  an  Instruction  Book 
for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
Youth  edited  in  the  time  of 
the  Pyramid  Builders.  The 
size  is  12>^x8>^  inches  with 
richly  colored  border. 
Copies  can  be  procured  for 
25  cents. 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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GENESIS 


Out  of  the  silence,  song; 

Out  of  the  bud,  a  rose; 
Out  of  the  rose,  the  scent 

The  wood-wind  blows. 

Out  of  the  years,  a  faith; 

Out  of  life's  travail,  truth; 
Out  of  the  heart,  the  charm 

Of  ageless  youth. 

Out  of  the  things  unseen, 
Out  of  the  inner  dream. 
Ever  in  beauty  is  born 
The  love  supreme! 

— Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 
The  Independent. 
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Removal  Notice 

FORCED  TO  MOVE 


The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 
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PRINTING 
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Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 


A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 


RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 

Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  section  of  the 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 


Thursday.  October  16. 
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Milwaukee  -  Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Collese  Couriei  lead  to  Bachelors'  De- 
fifrecs.  Home  Economics  Courses  for 
teachers.  Seminary  admits  to  Eastern 
and  Western  Colleges.  Music,  directed 
by  Emil  Lieblingr ;  diploma.  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Gymnastics  and  Athletics.  Com- 
bines advantages  of  city  and  country. 

MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN,  President 
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ARTIST  AND  MAN 


Make  thy  life  better  than  thy  work.    Too  oft 
Our  artists  spend  their  skill  in  rounding  soft, 
Fair  curves  upon  their  statues,  while  the  rough 
And  ragged  edges  of  the  unhewn  stuff 
In  their  own  natures  startle  and  offend 
The  eye  of  critic  and  the  heart  of  friend. 

If  in  thy  too  brief  day  thou  must  neglect 

Thy  labor  or  thy  life,  let  men  detect 

Flaws  in  thy  work!  while  their  most  searching  gaze 

Can  fall  on  nothing  which  they  may  not  praise 

In  thy  well-chiselled  character.    The  Man 

Should  not  be  shadowed  by  the  Artisan! 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Among  the  forthcoming  books  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Houghton-Mifflin  Company  to  the  autumn  trade, 
the  following  make  the  book  lover's  mouth  water : 
"Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton"  and  John  Bur- 
rough.s's  "The  Summit  of  the  Years." 


The  lovers  of  William  Morris — "may  their  tribe 
increase" — will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  two  new 
books  recently  published  given  to  the  study  of  this 
warm-hearted  poet-reformer.  An  appreciative  notice 
of  John  Drinkwater's  "A  Critical  Study  of  William 
Morris"  and  Arthur  Compton-Rickett's  "A  Study  in 
Personality"  is  found  in  the  October  1  issue  of  the 
Dial. 


The  Annual  Announcement  of  Fall  Books,  issued  by 
the  Dial,  fills  many  columns  of  closely  printed  matter. 
What  will  save  the  rising  generation  from  this  turbid 
tide  of  printer's  ink  in  which  we  are  all  submerged, 
for  which  we  are  all  responsible,  out  of  which  how 
few  people  escape  with  their  intellectual  sanity  and 
literary  integrity.  And  still  we  must  believe  in  the 
printed  page  and  give  it  increasing  welcome. 


It  is  an  even  greater  reflection  upon  the  ignorance 
of  Russian  authorities  than  upon  their  Christianity, 
that  a  body  of  intelligent  Jews  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton last  Sunday  found  it  necessary  to  send  authorita- 
tive denial  to  a  Russian  court  of  the  absurd  charge 
that  a  Jew  had  murdered  a  Christian  for  the  sake  of 
securing  human  blood  to  meet  the  liturgical  needs  of 
Judaism.  Superstition  ever  rests  in  ignorance  and  the 
remedy  for  both  is  the  spelling  book.  Knowledge  is 
the  great  fool-killer,  and  education  is  the  engine  that 
will  put  out  the  fires  of  persecution. 


The  lurid  spectacle  of  a  ship  on  fire  in  mid-ocean 
is  rimmed  with  radiance  as  we  note  the  almost  incom- 
prehensible fact  that  nine  great  ocean  steamers  rushed 
to  the  rescue  in  response  to  a  noiseless  cry  sent 
through  the  air;  and  one  of  the'  nine,  which  proved  the 
most  benignant,  was  the  oil-tank  ship  that  through 
two  ponderous  lines  of  hose  sprayed  the  turbulent 
waves.  Thus  was  the  poetry  of  the  past  vindicated 
by  the  science  of  the  present.  The  modern  ship  will 
henceforth  consider,  as  a  part  of  its  necessary  equip- 
ment, an  oil  tank,  which  will  ever  be  in  readiness  in 
conquer  the  tempestuous  waves. 


The  Dial  for  October  1,  gives  leading  place  in  its 
"Casual  Comment"  to  a  note  on  "The  Living  Signifi- 
cance of  Latin."  This  is  a  timely  emphasis.  This 
modern  rushing  away,  in  academic  circles,  from  "dead" 
languages  to  living  engineering  problems  in  gasoline 
and  electricity,  has  its  menace.  Specialization  may  be 
the  ultimate  demand  in  the  industrial  world,  but  alas 
for  the  boy  or  girl  who  in  school  days  specializes  into 
the  utilities  before  he  or  she  has  generalized  in  the 
humanities.  James  Freeman  Clarke  used  to  say  that 
the  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  would  make  a  better  boot- 
black. Certainly  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  older  world  will  make  a  better  citi- 
zen in  the  modern  world. 


A  bulletin  from  the  Forest  Service  Government  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty 
of  propagating  pine  seed,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
squirrels,  mice,  birds,  etc.,  devour  them.  The  remedy 
lies  either  in  propagating  them  in  beds  protected  by 
wire  or  other  devices,  or  in  planting  so  many  that 
there  will  be  enough  for  both  the  birds  and  the  human 
planter.  Nature  has  been  generous  enough  with  her 
seed  to  carry  out  this  last  program.  From  the  same 
source  comes  the  information  that  the  wooden  shoe 
supply  of  Europe  is  menaced  for  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  willow  wood,  and  that  poplar  is  be- 
ing substituted.  .  .  .San  Francisco  has  recently  re- 
ceived its  first  cargo  of  lumber  from  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  of  Alaska.  .  .  .  The  "Sitka  spruce"  is, 
in  the  future,  to  furnish  items  for  th.e  lumber  trade. 


Un  ITY  has  often  promulgated  the  epigram  that  two 
men  are  to  be  perpetually  distrusted  in  our  American 
life— the  persistent  office  seeker  and  the  persistent  of- 
fice dodger.  Shame  on  the  man  who  is  always  seeking 
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the  votes  of  his  fellow  citizens !  Shame  on  the  man 
also  who  refuses  the  call  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  a 
position  of  trust  and  responsibility.  The  former  is 
suffering  from  conceit,  the  latter  is  lacking  in  public 
spirit.  These  statements  are  equally  true  concerning 
feminine  voters.  There  are  indications  that  we  are  to 
be  threatened  with  an  army  of  women  "office  seek- 
ers," "political  bosses"  and  "ward  heelers."  Sisters, 
beware  of  the  contagious  political  diseases  to  which 
the  men  have  so  long  been  subjected,  to  their  debili- 
tation and  disgrace.  Set  your  faces  against  this  cor- 
rupting passion  for  office  before  it  is  too  late. 


Judging  from  the  unpronounceable  character  of  the 
names  of  the  six  babies  who  won  the  prizes  at  a  re- 
cent baby  show  held  in  Chicago,  they  were  all  children 
of  parents  from  that  far  away  and  much  maligned 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  from  whence  come  the 
immigrants  who  are  supposed  to  be  such  a  menace  to 
these  United  States.  The  pictures  of  these  six  babies 
do  not  suggest  a  future  menace  to  American  institu- 
tions. Wheu  "captains  of  industry,"  whose  palaces 
are  on  the  Lake  Front,  can  successfully  compete  with 
their  employees — the  chauffeur,  the  washerwoman, 
the  street  sweeper  and  the  "banana  peddler" — in  a 
baby  show,  the  judges  of  which  are  trained  physi- 
cians, there  may  be  some  physiological  ground  for 
their  patriotic  anxieties.  Until  then,  the  less  they  have 
to  say  about  the  "offscourings  of  Europe"  as  a  menace 
to  American  institutions,  the  better. 


An  educational  committee  on  Chicago  philanthropy, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  about  forty  of  the  city 
wide  charitable  agencies,  have  prepared  syllabi  for  the 
study  of  the  public  and  private  systems  of  relief  in 
the  city.  These  syllabi  will  contain  systematically  ar- 
ranged data  embracing  discussions  of  indigent  per- 
sons in  distress,  institutions  for  comfort,  needy  fami- 
lies, the  sick,  the  aged,  etc.  These  leaflets  are  to  be 
used  as  helps  in  group  studies.  Sample  copies  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  five  cents  to  the  General  Educa- 
tional Committee  on  Chicago  Philanthropy,  168  N. 
Michigan  Avenue.  While  the  gruesome  facts  exist 
such  studies  and  activities  are  necessary,  but  that  they 
do  exist  in  a  city  with  as  much  elbow  room  and  as 
much  bounty  as  Chicago,  is  a  reproach,  and  no  study 
of  the  facts  as  they  are  or  ameliorating  instrumen- 
talities should  blind  us  to  the  shame,  or  excuse  us 
from  the  more  persistent  battle  to  remove  the  causes 
and  lift  the  reproach. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Conference  of 
Charities,  held  at  Rockford,  111.,  Bishop  Muldoon,  a 
Catholic  prelate,  made  an  earnest  plea  for  suitable 
buildings  in  which  to  hold  religious  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  institutions.  Of  course  this  sugges- 


tion, coming  from  a  Catholic  functionary,  will  arouse 
at  once  the  alarm  of  all  militant  Protestants,  and  will 
meet  with  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  a  certain  class 
of  "Independents"  and  "Radicals,"  to  whom  church 
and  all  allied  institutions  are  red  rags,  to  arouse  their 
hatred  of  superstition  and  their  dread  of  priestcraft. 
But  the  suggestion  of  the  good  bishop  is  rooted  in 
sound  sense  and  was  made,  we  believe,  in  the  interest 
of  liberality.  It  points  toward  a  higher  exercise  of 
democracy  than  has  yet  been  reached  in  the  United 
States.  The  bishop  did  not  ask  for  a  Catholic  church, 
or  a  Protestant  conventicle,  but  he  did  ask  that  the 
instrumentality  that  seeks  to  reach  the  springs  of 
,  action  in  the  dependent,  the  defective,  the  pathetic 
wards  of  the  State,  should  be  given  a  fair  chance. 
The  State  builds  at  great  expense  the  gymnasiums, 
refectories,  field  houses  and  athletic  fields,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  physical  man.  These  are  supplemented 
with  less  elaborate  but  still  well  considered  provisions 
for  the  education  of  the  mind,  but  only  incidental 
attention  is  given  to  the  spiritual  development,  the 
ethical  quickening  of  the  inmates.  In  view  of  the  di- 
vorcement of  church  and  state,  with  the  consent  of  the 
intelligent  representatives  of  all  religious  faiths,  the 
State  cannot  undertake  to  direct  these  activities,  but 
it  would  be  quite  within  its  scope  to  make  provision 
for  the  hospitable  welcome  of  representatives  of  all 
faiths  and  no  faith,  who  might  bring  the  higher  forces 
of  life  to  bear  upon  these  dependent  wards.  We 
believe  the  bishop's  dream  will  yet  be  realized  and 
every  great  State  institution  from  the  prison  to  the 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded  will  have  their  "Mins- 
ter"— a  place  dedicated  to  spiritual  culture,  to  soul 
development,  which  will  become  a  shrine  where  the 
noble  will  "minister  to  minds  diseased"  and  "help 
pluck  from  Ihe  memory  rooted  sorrows."  Here  a 
good  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  officiate  in 
the  morning  and  a  lecturer  of  the  Ethical  Culture  So- 
ciety in  the  evening;  this  Sunday  a  gowned  Episco- 
palian, next  Sunday  an  unfrocked  Unitarian ;  now  a 
Methodist  will  tell  the  story  of  John  Wesley,  and 
anon  a  Universalist  will  voice  the  message  of  Hosea 
Ballou,  and  all  will  be  welcome  and  all  will  be  the 
better  for  it.  And  the  best  of  all  through  this  open 
hospitality  there  will  be  developed  the  open  mind  to 
receive  truth  from  any  source  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
light  that  may  come  from  the  torch  held  in  any  hand. 


The  Inspirations  of  Religion 


Science  analyzes ;  religion  synthesizes.  Science  pulls 
apart;  religion  puts  together.  Science  discovers  pis- 
tils and  stamens,  petals  and  corollas ;  religion  discov- 
ers the  flower.  Science  classifies  and  arranges  the 
flowers  into  compositce,  rosaces,  and  what  not — to  un- 
derstand these  terms  one  must  needs  go  to  school ;  but 
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religion  talks  of  daisies  and  roses,  of  violets  and 
honeysuckles,  the  appreciation  of  which  demands  the 
child-like  heart,  the  open  eye  of  love,  and  the  admir- 
ing spirit.  It  is  well  to  pull  one  flower  apart  to  dis- 
cover its  marvelous  mechanism ;  it  may  be  well  to  pull 
up  one  seed  if  thereby  we  may  get  a  little  closer  to 
the  mystery  of  creation,  the  miracle  of  germination, 
if  by  so  doing  we  can  love  the  flower  more  intensely 
and  admire  the  growth  more  religiously. 

Not  the  soldier,  but  the  moving  column,  is  impres- 
sive. Not  the  denomination,  but  Christianity,  with  its 
procession  nineteen  centuries  long,,  is  the  inspiring 
reality;  and  not  Christianity,  segregated  and  alone, 
differentiated  from  Judaism,  and  it,  in  turn,  distin- 
guished from  the  faith  of  the  Parsee  and  the  life  of 
the  Brahmin, — but  the  mighty  hunger  of  the  human 
heart  for  the  divine,  the  sacred  tug  of  the  soul  towards 
the  ideal,  manifested  in  all  ages,  emphasized  by  Zoro- 
aster and  Buddha,  Moses,  Sokrates  and  Jesus, — is  the 
inspiring  conception  of  religion. 

The  great  landscape  painters  are  those  who  succeed 
in  getting  a  depth  of  background,  a  long  perspective 
into  their  pictures.  And  so  in  religion — the  admira- 
tion, the  hope  and  the  love  increase  in  proportion  as 
the  horizon  line  deepens  as  well  as  widens.  It  is  the 
long  events  of  time  that  inspire  the  present.  History 
reinforces  the  aspirations  and  justifies  the  enthusiasms 
of  the  noble. 

And  so  religion  needs  the  interpretation  that  will 
release  it  from  the  travail  of  dogma,  the  leash  of  sec- 
tarianism, the  distraction  of  denominational  rivalries, 
and  place  it  upon  the  everlasting  foundations  of  won- 
der, hope  and  love,  which  find  their  primary  creden- 
tials in  the  facts  of  life  manifest  today,  and  in  the 
needs  of  the  soul  itself. 

But  none  of  this  inspiration  can  be  realized  unless  . 
another  need  of  religion  be  emphasized.  Wherever 
religion  may  start,  it  must  later  end  in  action.  Not 
penance  but  service.  Repentance  that  does  not  result 
in  reform  is  of  no  avail.  Religion  has  wasted  itself  in 
dreaming,  in  self-anxiety,  in  preparing  for  a  resi- 
dence in  some  far-ofif  land  in  the  beyond.  The  disil- 
lusions of  science,  the  achivements  of  commerce,  the 
rewards  of  industry,  all  combine  in  calling  for  a  prac- 
tical religion ;  one  that  precipitates  itself  in  social  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  poor  religion  that  is  absorbed  with  an 
anxious  concern  for  its  own  future.  If  religion  is  the 
major  motive,  the  primary  inspiration,  it  must  take  on 
more  and  more  the  life  of  the  community.  Its  tests 
are  those  of  social  service ;  its  inspirations  are  the  in- 
spirations that  come  from  a  sincere  effort  to  merge 
the  life  of  the  individual  in  the  life  of  the  community : 
to  find  one's  own  joy  in  the  growing  joy  of  all. 

The  demand  is  for  consecration.  Religion  helps  the 
soul  to  strip  itself  of  the  impediment  of  things  and 
to  consecrate  to  the  public  the  excess  of  things  we  do 


not  need.  That  which  hurts  the  individual  may  bless 
the  community;  that  which  blights  the  home  may  re- 
deem the  church.  The  things  tliat  curse  the  individual 
would  often  cure  the  municipality. 

When  Savonarola  wrought  for  the  practical  refor- 
mation of  Florence  he  called  upon  the  women  to  bring 
their  baubles,  the  absorbing  and  money  wasting  gew- 
gaws, the  securing  of  which  engaged  so  much  of  their 
time  and  attention, — to  the  public  square  and  there 
erect  their  "Pillar  of  Follies"  to  be  publicly  burned. 
That  fire  consumed  tyrants  of  the  soul ;  that  fire  de- 
stroyed cruel  fetters,  which  enslaved  hearts  then  and 
enslaves  them  still. 

The  cry  of  religion  today,  as  in  the  time  of  Savo- 
narola, is,  "Bring  your  superfluities ;  strip  yourself  of 
the  things  you  do  not  need,  the  things  upon  which  you 
waste  your  time — not  to  the  public  square  to  be 
burned  but  to  the  public  altar  to  be  utilized  for  the 
public  good." 

The  measure  of  a  woman's  grace  is  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  costliness  of  her  decorations.  Every- 
body knows  today  that  the  gewgaws  of  the  jewelry 
shop  are  survivals  of  the  barbaric  oi'naments  of  more 
primitive  times.  Sir  Thomas  More  recorded  that  in 
Utopia  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  were  cov- 
eted by  children,  and  they  were  allowed  to  wear  such 
ornamentation  because  they  were  suitable  to  their 
stage  of  development ;  but  as  they  grew  older  they 
were  as  anxious  to  lay  aside  these  evidences  of  their 
juvenility  as  they  were  their  childish  clothes, — as  the 
modern  boys  and  girls,  for  instance,  are  anxious  to 
leave  behind  their  knee  pants  and  short  dresses. 

The  improved  method  of  sifting  diamonds  out  of 
the  slush  of  coarser  material  is  to  allow  this  slush  to 
flow  over  trays  of  grease.  The  diamonds  stick  to  the 
greasy  surface  while  the  other  substances  pass  along 
unattracted.  There  is  something  oleaginous  in  the  hu- 
man life  that  attracts  the  diamond ;  it  is  a  material 
affinity,  and  the  soul  clarified  by  principle  and  conse- 
crated by  religion  has  little  affinity  with  these  baubles 
of  the  mine. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  vast  material  triumphs.  Gold, 
copper  and  diamond  mines  of  the  world  have  been 
discovered  and  are  being  exploited  in  a  marvelous 
way.  The  dexterity  of  man  has  applied  itself  to  these 
material  resources  until  they  threaten  to  smother  the 
life  they  are  supposed  to  advance,  and  the  need  of  re- 
ligion today  is  the  power  of  discriminating  between 
essentials  and  iTon-essentials,  between  the  necessities 
and  the  luxuries,  and  when  this  discrimination  is  made, 
to  compel  the  luxuries  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
world  rather  than  to  choke  the  life  of  the  individual. 

Religion  has  need  of  art  but  not  of  filigree,  as  Rus- 
kin  would  distinguish.  The  one  being  valuable  for  its 
intrinsic  beauty;  the  other  being  valuable  for  its  com- 
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plexity  only — the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the 
making  of  it. 

We  believe  in  wealth,  but  only  when  it  fertilizes 
the  human  heart.  We  believe  in  things  and  still  more 
things,  but  only  when  they  tutor  the  consciences  of 
those  who  hold  them.  Already  the  tides  have  begun 
to  recede  from  the  material  glories  and  inspirations  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  "fortunate"  are  begin- 
ning, at  least,  to  give  back  in  generous  measure  as 
charity  that  which  in  the  near  future  they  will  yield 
up  as  the  world's  dues.  There  are  indications  that  the 
deep  currents  of  life  are  still  moving  quietly  God- 
ward.  There  is  a  gravitation  through  matter  into 
spirit ;  through  doubt  into  faith ;  through  war  into 
peace ;  .through  economic  selfishness  and  greed  and 
silly  display  into  economic  equity  and  ])ublic  right- 
eousness. 

Religion  is  teaching  us  more  and  more  to  sing  the 
universal  hallelujah .  chorus  of  "Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men ;"  aye,  good  will  that  demands  good 
deeds;  that  exacts  justice  to  all;  that  prefers  to  live, 
if  need  be,  in  mutual  poverty  rather  than  to  live  apart 
in  the  selfish  isolation  of  man-made,  home-blighting, 
child-cursing  millions.  The  undertow  of  the  centu- 
ries, the  tug  of  today,  is  towards  justice,  towards  love. 

So  to  the  heart  that  knows  thee,  Love  Eternal ! 
There  is  a  sacred  temple  evermore; 
And  all  the  babel  of  life's  angry  voices 
Dies  in  hushed  stillness  at  its  peaceful  door. 

Far,  far  awaj',  the  roar  of  passion  dieth. 
And  loving  thoughts  rise  calm  and  peacefully; 
And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  soe'er  it  flieth. 
Disturbs  the  soul  that  dwells,  O  Lord !  in  thee ! 

Pioneers !  O  Pioneers ! 

To  many  a  timid  and  uncomprehending  soul,  this 
present  age  seems  to  be  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  all 
that  we  have  come  to  know  and  love  as  organized  re- 
ligion. Sacred  authority  of  every  kind  is  being  chal- 
lenged and  denied.  Ancient  practices  of  reverence  and 
worship  are  falling  into  disfavor  and  consequent  des- 
uetude. New  sciences  and  philosophies  are  sapping  the 
foundations  of  historic  faith.  The  Bible  has  long  since 
fallen  victim  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism. The  creeds  of  Christendom  have  been  analyzed 
into  elements  of  Jewish  superstition  and  pagan  specu- 
lation. Jesus  is  denounced  as  a  figure  of  mythology 
and  his  career  described  as  the  hero-legend  of  a  Mes- 
siah cult.  The  world  seems  even  to  be  losing  interest 
in  the  aim  atid  purpose  of  religion,  which  has  ever 
been  the  salvation  of  the  soul  in  the  life  to  come,  and 
devoting  itself  to  the  merely  material  labor  of  build- 
ing a  new  political  and  industrial  order  which  shall 
bring  to  men  some  equal  measure  of  earthly  happiness 
and  power.  And  all  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
churches  are  empty,  divinity  schools  deserted,  min- 
isters unheeded,  and  the  things  of  religion  unnoticed, 
Avhen  not  totally  forgotten ! 


In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  the  friends  of 
religion  might  well  seem  to  have  good  reason  for  des- 
pair. And  yet  I,  for  one,  cannot  believe  that  these  facts 
are  correctly  interpreted  when  they  are  made  to  lead 
to  this  desperate  conclusion.  On  the  contrary !  What 
we  are  witnessing  today  on  every  side  is  not  to  be 
regarded,  to  my  mind,  as  the  decay  of  religion,  but 
as  the  fortunate  passing  of  certain  forms,  practices, 
doctrines  and  .  superstitions,  which  have  strangely 
enough  been  confused  with  'religion,  and  thus  made 
unworthy  objects  of  reverence  and  faith.  A  new  age 
is  dawning  upon  the  world — an  age  characterized  by 
such  understanding  of  reality  as  the  mind  of  man  has 
never  known  before.  New  paths  of  inquiry  are  being 
blazed  and  cleared — new  realms  of  experience  entered 
and  surveyed — new  horizons  of  mystery  discovered 
and  acclaimed.  In  the  face  of  all  that  is  known  today, 
and  all  that  is  promised  tomorrow,  men  are  putting 
away,  as  "childish  things,"  the  old  sciences,  the  old 
philosophies,  the  old  forms  of  political  and  industrial 
organization,  the  old  ideas  of  individual  and  social 
life.  And  what  is  thus  being  done  in  every  other  field 
of  experience,  must  no  less  be  done  in  that  of  re- 
ligion. The  new  age,  as  President  Eliot  pointed  out 
so  effectively  two  years  ago,  demands  a  "new  religion."' 
What  seems  the  wanton  destruction  of  cherished  faiths 
is  but  the  clearing  of  the  ground  for  "the  religion  of 
the  future."  Out  of  the  wreckage  of  the  past,  and 
out  of  the  abundant  new  material  provided  by  modern 
knowledge,  we  must  construct  a  new  religion  which, 
in  both  its  theological  and  practical  aspects,  shall  ex- 
press the  larger  visions  and  nobler  hopes  of  our  times 
as  the  old  religion  expressed  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual ideals  of  medievalism.  Our  age,  in  other  words, 
like  every  age  of  history,  is  a  period  of  fresh  creation. 
^We  think  we  look  upon  the  frightful  cataclysm  of  the 
last  day — and  behold !  it  is  the  teeming  chaos  of  the 
first! 

So  far  from  believing  that  this  present  age  is  un- 
favorable to  the  interests  of  the  church,  I  would  go 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  never  before,  save  only  in  the 
first  and  the  sixteenth,  centuries  of  our  era,  was  there 
such  a  glorious  age  for  the  friends  and  servants  of 
true  religion.  We  might  well  despair  if  ours  was  the 
dull  and  fruitless  task  of  preserving  and  transmitting 
intact  the  traditions  of  an  elder  day — of  shutting  our- 
selves within  the  grim  fortresses  of  dogma  and  hold- 
ing ground  that  had  long  before  been  conquered — of 
guarding  inviolate  some  sacred  and  untouched  Ark  of 
the  Covenant!  But  from  all  this,  thank  God,  by  the 
very  nature  of  our  times,  we  are  released.  Ours  is  the 
grander  task  of  investigation  and  experiment,  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration,  of  creation  and  construction. 
To  us  is  given  the  sublime  joy  of  gazing  upon  untrod- 
den lands  and  venturing  to  untouched  horizons.  The 
passion  of  the  Psalmist  may  be  ours,  and  ours  as  well 
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the  rapture  of  the  seer.  We  may  sing  as  sing  the 
poets,  and  speak  as  speak  the  prophets  of  the  Lord. 
If  old  men,  we  may  dream  dreams,  and  if  young  men, 
see  visions.  Obstacles  to  overcome,  battles  to  fight, 
secrets  to  reveal,  heights  to  scale,  depths  to  fathom, 
goals  to  find  and  win — all  these  are  ours ;  and  ours, 
also,  because  of  these,  the  joy  of  living! 
We  cannot  tarry  here ; 

We  must  march,  ...  we  must  bear  the  brunt  of  battle,  .  .  . 
Conquering,  holding,  daring,  venturing  as  we  go  the  unknown 
ways. 

Pioneers  !    O  Pioneers  ! 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  our  age,  and  this  also 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  duty  in  this  age  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  everlasting  reality  of  religion.  We 
must  be  "pioneers"  in  the  great,  wide  fields  of  spir- 
itual endeavor.  We  must  "march,"  "bear  the  brunt  of 
battle/'  go  fearlessly  "the  unknown  ways."  This  work 
means  hazard  and  peril,  loneliness  and  pain.  But  it 
means  also  content  and  joy  unto  our  souls,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City. 


BEREFT 


I  miss  the  joys  you  used  to  bring  me  Dear, 

Whose  fragrant  loveliness  life  gave  into  your  hand 

Through  all  the  changing  scene  year  after  year — 
Miss  them  so  keenly  that  I  cannot  understand. 

J  know  that  I  shall  find  them  all  again 

In  sky  and  flower  and  hear  them  in  the  song 

Of  bee  and  bird, — but  missing  is  such  pain 
When  I  have  held  your  loveliness  so  long. 

And  someway,  someway  Dear,  I  do  not  know 
Just  how  to  take  up  life  with  you  away 

And  go  on  bravely.    I  have  loved  you  so 
Body  and  mind  and  soul,  it  seems  alway. 

My  body  loved  3'our  body  with  such  love; 

My  spirit  cherished  yours  with  no  less  care, 
And  O  I  find  it  hard  without  your  love, — 

The  crying  of  my  loss  is  everywhere. 

If  I  might  only  reach  my  human  hand 
Across  the  coverlet  to  where  you  lie 

And  find  you,  I  might  almost  understand 
The  secret  charm  of  what  it  is  to  die. 

And  yet  I  know  that  you  can  come  to  me 
A  thousand  ways  you  could  not  come  before; 

That  you  are  utterly  unbound  and  free 

Now  you  have  passed  out  through  the  open  door. 

I  search  the  skies  to  find  you  if  I  may; 

I  brush  the  dew-drops  on  the  early  grass; 
I  ask  the  stars  and  sun  to  show  the  way 

That  I  may  hear  your  foot-fall  as  you  pass. 

Surely  the  buds  unfolding  will  reveal 
Your  presence  which  I  long  for  day  and  night, 

I'm  sure  to  find  you  somewhere.    I  can  feel 
You  will  be  with  me  when  the  dawn  turns  light. 

And  I  shall  go  on  loving  as  before 
Knowing  your  care  for  me  can  never  cease. 

Knowing  my  care  for  you  is  even  more, 
Believing  that  our  love  will  but  increase. 

Till  one  day  in  a  world  not  made  with  hands 

I  answer  to  the  call  you  send  to  me; 
Till  then,  My  Sweet,  the  spirit  understands 

You  are  as  patiently  awaiting  me. 

Harriet  Lake-Burgh. 


Chicago  Philanthropy 


The  rising  Democracy  has  voted  that  charity  is  in- 
tolerable; that  only  justice  is  wanted.  We  sympathize 
with  Democracy  and  hope  to  do  something  to  help  it 
to  the  throne.  But  Democracy  is  not  yet  ready  with 
efficient  means  to  prevent  misery  or  make  relief  need- 
less. A  Socialist  returning  from  his  meeting  would 
take  pity  on  a  fellow  man  with  a  broken  leg,  even  if 
he  were  drunk,  and  help  him  to  a  Catholic  hospital,  if 
one  were  near.  We  love  logic,  but  we  care  more  for 
men. 

There  are  three  methods  of  help  :  social  politics,  So- 
cialism and  charity.  Socialism  may  be  the  future 
state,  the  golden  age  of  promise;  but  at  present  it  is 
prophecy  rather  than  fact ;  poetry  rather  than  cash.  It 
is  as  far  off  as  heaven,  so  far  as  immediate  help  to  the 
dying  is  concerned.  Social  politics  is  an  actual  force 
at  work.  It  prevents  industrial  accidents  and  diseases ; 
it  supplies  substitutes  for  the  saloons  and  heeds  Dr. 
Evans's  sermons  in  the  Tribune;  it  backs  Dr.  Young 
and  the  factory  inspectors ;  it  circulates  facts  about 
alcohol  and  calls  attention  to  social  insurance ;  it 
achieves  a  thousand  good  things  while  waiting  for  the 
kingdom  of  woman  suffrage  and  Socialism  to  ring  out 
the  old  and  ring  in  the  new.  But  Interventionism  and 
Social  Politics  also  fail ;  they  do  not  catch  up  with  all 
the  causes  of  misery,  partly  because  we  do  not  know 
enough,  largely  because  our  humanity  lacks  imagina- 
tion and  pity  for  supposed  inferiors.  It  is  amazing 
how  much  pain  and  death  we  can  permit  to  be  without 
a  shudder.  Wont  makes  us  callous.  So  long  as  the 
Socialists  dream,  and  the  legislators  hesitate,  and  com- 
missioners of  health  are  compelled  to  try  to  purchase 
a  dollar's  worth  of  health  with  twenty-five  cents,  there 
will  be  defectives  and  incompetents.  We  must  give 
charity,  if  only  to  keep  alive  compassion  and  conscience 
of  our  collective  sins.  It  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of ; 
millions  for  mitigation  of  misery  advertise  our  public 
ignorance,  neglect  and  wrong.  They  are  not  merito- 
rious, but  they  are  just  now  necessary  and  ethically 
justifiable  because  required  by  the  conditions.  Per- 
haps when  the  collector  will  insist  on  some  just  stan- 
dard of  dividing  the  product  of  industry  there  will  be 
no  more  indigent  and  dependent  poor ;  but  that  time  is 
not  now.  At  present  we  must  provide  for  homeless 
and  neglected  children,  childless  and  bankrupt  old  peo- 
ple, the  decrepit  and  mutilated  rejects  from  our  "pros- 
perous" but  destroying  Great  Industry.  We  face  a 
condition,  not  a  theory.  In  Paradise  there  are  no 
poor ;  but  we  shall  have  a  hard  time  to  get  into  Para- 
dise if  we  neglect  the  poor  we  have  made  by  our  social 
stupidities  and  hardness  of  heart. 

These  are  the  actual,  hard,  matter-of-fact  realities 
which  all  the  philanthropies  of  Chicago  are  contriving 
to  study.  Scattered  we  are  a  mob,  united  we  are  a  reg- 
ular army.  We  ask  the  churches  and  all  who  really 
desire  to  be  good  and  kind  to  think,  to  study  the  facts 
which  we  are  prepared  to  present.  We  are  not  taking 
up  collections  from  impulsive  people ;  we  are  educating 
a  community  to  face  reality.  We  need  money,  much 
money,  even  to  mitigate  a  sorrow  which  no  amount  of 
money  can  silence  or  suppress.  But  first  we  ask  a 
great  city  to  give  a  little  time  each  month  to  think,  to 
consider  facts.  Out  of  such  brief  moments  of  thought 
will  come  contributions,  millions  of  private  gifts  and 
public  taxes  for  relief ;  better  still  will  silently  form  a 
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conviction  of  social  sin,  a  community  conscience,  a  de- 
termination to  discover  and  remove  the  too  long  toler- 
ated causes  of  misery.  But  at  present  we  ask  the  kind 
public,  rich  and  poor,  to  consider  the  grim,  ugly,  dis- 
heartening reality, — the  prosperous,  opulent,  powerful 
Chicago  with  its  feet  on  thousands  of  suffering  men, 
women  and  children. 

Charles  Richmond  Henderson.  - 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Chicago  Philanthropy. 


Correspondence 


How  the  Press  Encourage  Intemperance 


Dear  Unity  : 

I  appreciate  and  approve  your  short  editorial  in 
Unity  for  Aug.  28,  p.  404,  in  whicli  you  refer  to  the 
efforts  of  the  "liquor"  advocates  of  liberty,  in  trying 
to  drive  women  voters  into  their  camp,  on  the  plea 
that,  if  the  state  now  prohibits  beer  and  whisky,  very 
soon  it  will  also  prohibit  "ice  cream."  What  a  silly 
appeal!!  If  ice  cream  killed  one-tenth  as  many  a 
year,  or  caused  one-hundredth  as  much  misery  as 
drink,  how  soon  every  shop,  at  present  selling  it,  would 
be  closed ! 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  so  many  good  people  are 
indifferent  to  the  Drink  Menace.  Equally  unfortunate 
that  so  many  newspapers  ignore  or  misrepresent  the 
Temperance  Cause.  Recently  there  appeared  in  one 
of  the  leading  dailies  of  Boston  an  editorial  entitled, 
"The  More  Dry  Area  the  More  Liquor  Sold."  The 
writer  claimed  that  the  increase  of  prohibition  terri- 
tory leads  directly  to  a  greater  per  capita  consumption 
of  liquor  in  our  land. 

To  this  editorial  I  made  the  following  answer : 

Allow  me  to  make  a  few  brief  comments  on  an  editorial 
in  your  issue  for  this  morning,  August  13,  on  "The  More 
Dry  Area  the  More  Liquor  Sold."  This  I  wish  to  do,  not 
as  apologist  or  advocate  of  prohibition,  which  in  this  matter 
is  neither  here  nor  there.    The  public  wants  the  truth. 

Chief  among  the  causes  for  the  per  capita  increase  in  the 
use  of  liquor  among  us  in  recent  years  are  these:  (1)  The 
addition  to  our  population  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
of  some  20,000,000  drinking  foreigners — more  or  less.  (2) 
The  increasing  moral  laxity  of  large  numbers  of  our  people, 
due  to  abounding  luxuries  and  other  influences.  (3)  The 
frantic  and  gigantic  pushing  of  the  sales  of  their  liquors  by 
brewers  and  distillers.  Millions  spent  in  newspaper  and  bill- 
board advertisements.  Other  millions  spent  to  send  out 
soliciting  circulars  through  the  postoffice  and  to  maintain  skill- 
ful publicity  campaigns  representing  beer  as  "liquor  bread," 
and  similar  errors.  All  these  are  comparatively  new  and 
powerful  influences.  It  is  no  wonder  that  consumption  in- 
creases. But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  more  liquor 
is  used  in  prohibition  territory,  the  fallacy  of  this  editorial. 

A  "league,"  friendly  to  saloons,  recently  asserted  that  20,- 
000,000  gallons  were  shipped  annually  by  express  to  nine 
prohibition  states.  This  would  make  less  than  "two  gallons" 
per  person  in  prohibition  states.  The  American  Grocer  for 
July  12,  1911,  asserted  that  the  per  capita  for  the  nation  is 
over  20  gallons !  A  Portland  paper,  friendly  to  the  liquor 
interests,  claimed  not  long  ago  that  over  $1,000,000  goes  out 
of  Maine  annually  for  alcoholic  beverages.  That  would  mean 
that  each  person  there,  on  an  average,  would  pay  some  $3  a 
year  for  liquor,  assuming  that  he  pays  twice  the  original  cost. 
But  the  average  for  the  nation  is  over  $17.  These  facts 
celarly  disprove  the  editorial  assertion. 

There  is  certainly  no  better  authority  on  this  subject  than 
Mr.  George  B.  Hugo,  himself  a  liquor  dealer.  At  the  Saga- 
more Conference  (1910),  he  frankly  said:  "There  is  cer- 
tainly less  consumed  in  prohibition  states.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion at  all  about  that.  Of  course  it  may  be  claimed  that 
prohibition  does  not  prohibit ;  but  if  it  does  not  prohibit,  and 


they  sell  more  goods  under  prohibition,  why  are  they  (brewers 
and  distillers)  fighting  the  law?"    Yes,  why  indeed? 

Instead  of  trying  to  reply  to  my  argument  the  editor 
printed  below  my  letter  with  hearty  commendations  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Tim.es,  in  which  similar 
assertions  were  made,  with  the  additional  statement 
that  states,  like  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  had  taken 
no  advantage  of  the  recently  enacted  Webb  Law,  but 
instead,  had  passed  laws  letting  down  the  bars  against 
the  shipment  of  liquors  from  neighboring  "wet"  states. 
As  soon  as  I  could  obtain  replies  from  the  governors 
of  these  states,  I  sent  the  Boston  editor  the  following 
letter,  which  he  was  good  enough  to  print : 

Two  weeks  ago  today,  Friday,  August  15,  you  printed  my 
criticism  of  The  Herald  editorial  of  August  13  on  "The 
More  Dry  Area  the  More  Liquor  Sold."  In  reply  you  printed 
just  below  my  letter  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
which  you  commend  for  its  accuracy.  I  have  now  tested  that 
editorial  and  I  have  found  it  lamentably  lacking  in  accuracy : 

(1)  The  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Kitchen,  writes  me :  "The  statement  that  after  the  passage 
of  the  Webb  bill  (the  assertion  of  the  Times  editorial)  the 
Legislature  of  this  state  at  once  made  it  legal  for  dealers 
in  wet  states  to  ship  alcoholic  beverages  not  in  excess  of 
one  gallon  at  one  time  to  consumers  in  this  state,  is  untrue. 
The  passage  of  the  Webb  bill  has  caused  no  change  in  the 
laws  of  this  state." 

(2)  I  am  informed  by  the  secretary  to  the  Governor  of 
Georgia,  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Ulm,  that  the  assertion  in  the  Times 
editorial  respecting  that  state  is  also  untrue.  His  statement 
is :  "No  such  legislation  as  that  indicated  has  been  enacted 
in  this  state." 

(3)  The  Times  editorial  completely  misrepresents  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Webb-Kenyon  interstate  liquor  law.  It  asserts 
that  no  prohibition  state  has  taken  advantage  of  this  law.  This 
is  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  situation.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  Legislatures  of  prohibition  states  to  make 
laws  to  take  advantage  of  this  law.  By  the  passage  of  this 
law,  the  federal  government  has  simply  lifted  the  bar  to  the 
successful  enforcement  of  the  state  law,  whatever  that  may 
lie,  and  no  new  legislation  is  necessary.  To  claim,  therefore, 
that  "tlie  Webb  law  is  operative  only  on  Indian  reservations 
in  Oklahoma  and  in  certain  'dry'  counties  in  Iowa" — the 
words  of  the  Times  editorial — is  to  make  a  ludicrously  er- 
roneous statement. 

(4)  The  whole  argument  of  both  editorials,  that  more 
liquor  is  used  because  the  prohibition  area  increases,  or  at 
least  while  it  increases,  ignores  the  one  vital  fact,  that  the 
increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  liquor  is  in  the 
rapidly  growing  cities,  which  are  "wet."  The  fact  that  our 
numerous  large  cities,  with  expanding  population  and  increas- 
ing wealth,  show  a  decided  gain  from  1880  to  19(X)  in  the 
use  of  liquor — none  of  them  under  prohibition — is  no  proof 
that  the  per  capita  consumption  in  prohibition  territory  is  also 
increasing.  Any  one  with  half  an  eye  can  see  the  fallacy  of 
this  argument.  _  And  this  essential  point  is  completely  ignored 
in  both  editorials. 

As  some  of  these  facts  may  be  of  general  interest 
to  your  readers,  I  send  the  letter  to  you  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  deplorable  policy  of  some  of  our  news- 
papers in  belittling  or  misrepresenting  the  great  cause 
of  sobriety. 

Boston,  Mass.  Joseph  H.  Crooker. 


SLEEP  SONG 


To  sleep !  to  sleep !    The  long  bright  day  is  done, 
And  darkness  rises  from  the  fallen  sun. 
To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

Whate'er  thy  joys,  they  vanish  with  the  day; 
Whate'er  thy  griefs,  in  sleep  they  fade  away. 
To  sleep !  to  sleep ! 

Sleep,  mournful  heart,  and  let  the  past  be  past! 
Sleep,  happy  soul !  all  life  will  sleep  at  last. 
To  sleep  !  to  sleep  I 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 
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THE  PULPIT 


The  Waning  Influence  of  the  Church 


A  Sermon  by 
REV.  T.  J.  DENT.  Aberdeen.  S.  D. 


Text:    Despise  ye  the  Church  of  God? 

I.  Cor.  xi  :22. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that,  while  the  influence 
of  Christianity  has  gradually  waxed  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  the  influence  of  the  organized  Christian 
church  has  gradually  waned.  The  pulpit  does  not 
maintain  the  leadership  and  carry  the  influence  today 
that  it  did  fifty  years  ago.  The  minister  is  an  accident 
rather  than  an  essential  in  the  lives  of  many.  And  the 
church  -to  thousands  of  people  is  a  luxury  or  whim  to 
be  supported  or  neglected,  attended  or  abandoned,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  superficial  combination  of  circum- 
stances or  passing  motives. 

If  the  weather  is  neither  too  cold  nor  too  warm,  and 
the  distance  not  too  great  for  a  pleasant  walk ;  if  the 
seats  are  comfortable,  if  the  preacher  is  eloquent  with- 
in the  bounds  of  one's  own  convictions  and  prejudices ; 
why,  one  attends  and  finds  it  very  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. But  if  any  of  these  elements  are  wanting,  the 
church  is  overlooked,  and  is  scarcely  missed,  indeed, 
forgotten  by  multitudes. 

And  3^et,  their  fore-elders  found  their  moral  nature 
rooted  in  the  subsoil  of  the  church,  their  spiritual  life 
watered  and  fed  by  its  ministers ;  their  whole  life  com- 
mitted to  and  centering  around,  with  unerring  regu- 
larity and  constancy,  the  church ;  which  was  in  a  very 
real  and  vital  sense  the  house  of  the  good,  "the  house 
of  God." 

If,  after  all  the  physical  needs  of  the  Jife  are  met ; 
when  all  the  good  clothes  needed  or  otherwise  are  paid 
for;  when  the  theater  and  opera  are  enjoyed  to  the  full 
and  the  love  of  books  and  travel  is  indulged  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent — if,  then,  any  money  is  left,  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  church  are  listened  to  and  a  subscription 
is  made.  But  when  made,  it  is  held  lightly.  The  time 
of  payment  is  easily  forgotten.  And  if,  from  any  un- 
expected cause,  a  touch  of  adversity  comes  before  the 
subscription  is  paid,  it  is  unblushingly  cancelled.  An 
extra  new  dress  wanted,  an  unexpected  trip  into  the 
country,  a  new  baby  or  a  fit  of  sickness,  is  presented 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  by  many  as  a  reason 
for  not  meeting  an  obligation  which  is  as  binding  as 
the  obligation  assumed  to  the  tailor,  the  livery,  the 
butcher  or  the  grocer. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars of  church  subscriptions  are  annually  ignored  in  the 
city  of  Aberdeen — flatly  repudiated  by  people  who 
would  no  more  think  of  repudiating  any  of  these  bills 
referred  to  than  they  would  think  of  picking  their 
neighbor's  pockets,  and  who  would  resent  any  charge 
of  dishonesty  with  a  righteous  indignation.  All  this 
simply  goes  to  show  the  secondary,  incidental  and  acci- 
dental place  which  the  church  holds  in  the  lives  of 
many  well-to-do  and  well-established  citizens  today — 
those  who  were  cradled  in  the  arms  of  the  church,  nur- 
tured by  those  to  whom  the  church  was  a  bulwark 
against  the  temptations  of  life,  and  a  consolation  and 
strength  in  times  of  sorrow  and  privation. 

The  causes  of  this  breakdown  are  not  far  to  seek. 
And  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  compel  not 


only  careful  study  but  respectful  consideration.  Two 
well-defined  "and  mighty  forces  have  been  at  work  in 
the  lives  of  these  people  we  have  in  mind,  distracting 
if  not  dissipating  the  old  joy  in  the  church.  One  of 
these  forces  is  intellectual.  Within  the  last  fifty 
years  there  has  come  most  tremendous  revolution  in 
the  thought  of  man  concerning  those  things  which 
were  the  special  concern  of  the  church.  Many  of  the 
old  dogmas  of  the  church  have  been  challenged  by 
this  new  thought  of  the  universe  which  has  come  into 
the  world  through  the  findings  of  modern  research. 

Astronomers  have  been  watching  the  stars  at  mid- 
night, and  have  given  us  a  roomier  universe.  Geolo- 
gists have  been  studying  the  strata  of  the  earth,  and 
have  given  us  an  older  world.  Archeologists  have 
been  digging  among  the  debris  of  centuries  and  de- 
ciphering the  weird  hieroglyphics  carved  on  monu- 
ments of  vast  antiquity.  Ethnologists  have  discovered 
pre-adamite  man,  and  disclosed  his  existence  on  the 
earth  ages  ago.  They  find  the  history  of  humanity  to 
have  been  a  gradual  rising  of  life  from  simple  forms 
to  forms  more  complex.  And  they  have  been  explor- 
ing the  ancient  religions,  and  finding  there  the  inspir- 
ing presence  of  God. 

In  the  presence  of  all  these  revelations,  the  most 
venerable  Christian  creeds,  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  ecclesiastical  councils  "are  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  are  found  wanting."  The  church  of  power  in 
which  our  grandparents  found  shelter,  rested  upon  a 
clearly  defined,  a  cut  and  dried,  scheme  of  thought  by 
which  the  soul's  career  here  and  destiny  hereafter 
were  to  be  determined.  All  this  has  been  rendered  un- 
thinkable to  those  who  have  assimilated  the  later 
knowledge.  In  the  new  thought  all  theological  lines 
are  but  the  poor  ecclesiastical  scratchings  upon  the  sur- 
face of  that  globe  of  life  whose  dimensions  are  spheri- 
cal and  not  superficial.  Thus  it  is  that  by  the  tendency 
of  culture,  men  and  women  have  been  doing  their 
thinking  out  of  church.  And  if  the  church  has  lost  its 
power ;  if  damage  has  been  wrought  here  and  humanity 
is  the  loser,  let  the  responsibility  be  placed  where  it  be- 
longs. Let  it  be  placed  at  the  door  of  our  theological 
seminaries ;  the  mischief  has  been  wrought  by  our  pro- 
fessors who  train  the  preachers.  The  other  force  that 
has  caused  this  breakdown  of  the  church  is  a  social 
one.  The  triumphs  of  modern  man  over  his  material 
environment  have  brought  into  his  life  such  a  diversity 
of  interest — and  with  such  rapidity — that  the  tempta- 
tions and  distractions  of  prosperity  have  marred  the 
perspective  of  life,  and  the  new  adjustments  are  yet 
imperfect. 

When  the  income  of  the  family  is  small,  life  is  hard, 
severe,  but  direct,  continuous,  developing.  Let  that 
income  be  increased,  and  life  is  freer  and  obviously 
enlarged.  But  if  prosperity  hastens,  then,  before  you 
know  it,  life  becomes  a  dizzy  round  of  engagements, 
and  the  poor  soul  grows  wild  and  the  body  grows  hag- 
gard in  trying  to  keep  up  with  its  privileges.  Many 
fall  out  by  the  way,  bankrupt  in  spirit  and  in  morals, 
from  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  social  band  wagon. 
The  opera,  the  theater  and  the  club,  the  social  func- 
tions, the  awful  round  of  shopping,  and  the  soul-wear- 
ing and  body-exhausting  perplexities  of  uninspired  va- 
cations and  aimless  travels,  have  crowded  the  church 
clear  out  of  sight  and  thought.  Of  course,  the  internal 
soul-life,  the  unobtrusive  serenities  of  the  Sunday,  the 
reconstructive  life  of  meditation,  the  humanizing  con- 
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tact  with  common  humanity  in  its  common  aspect, 
represented  by  the  church,  will  be  neglected,  forgotten, 
overlaid.  It  does  not  come  into  the  lives  of  such  i)cople 
because  there  is  no  place  for  it — all  the  space  is  pre- 
occupied. Like  the  Babe  at  Bethlehem,  there  is  "no 
room  at  the  inn,"  and  it  must  content  itself  with  the 
surroundings  of  the  stable  and  th.e  accommodations 
of  the  manger. 

Others  may  state  the  causes  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
church  in  other  ways,  but  I  think  that  the  situation  is 
pretty  thoroughly  covered  by  these  two  causes — intel- 
lectual change  and  social  pressures.  Both  these  causes 
have  come  to  stay.  They  are  to  be  accepted  not  as  the 
grim  inevitable,  but  as  the  blessed  instruments  of  prog- 
ress— evidence  of  advancement. 

Having  lost  the  church,  what  is  to  take  its  place, 
is  the  question  asked  by  thousands. 

Practically  the  first  great  substitute  for  the  church 
in  modern  times,  on  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  side, 
is  the  school.  The  hope  of  the  nation,  we  are  told,  lies 
in  education.  "Thousands  for  teachers,  not  a  cent  for 
churches,"  is  the  cry  of  many.  And  how  high  a  service 
does  the  school  render?  How  does  it  ameliorate  the 
severities  of  life  and  put  a  glow  and  beauty  into  the 
commonplace.  And  when  the  door  of  the  schoolroom 
is  closed,  the  youth  passes  out  into  the  world  with  the 
extension  of  the  school  following  him.  The  book,  the 
magazine,  the  newspaper — how  great  and  blessed  are 
these  ministers.  Surely  the  new  book  that  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half  creams  the  scholar's  brain— the  magazine 
that  gives  in  an  attractive  and  profitable  form  the 
result  of  years  of  labor — the  newspaper  that  with  the 
celerity  of  light  carries  you  around  the  world,  while 
you  sip  your  cofifee ;  tells  you  of  the  nobility,  the  strug- 
gle, failure  and  wickedness  that  happened  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  last  night — these  have  much  that  is 
expanding,  elevating,  refining  and  directing. 

The  second  great  substitute  for  the  church  to  the 
wandering  mind  is  nature.  The  soul  asks,  "Why  con- 
fine myself  even  for  one  day  in  the  week  to  man-made 
houses — to  the  walls  of  brick  and  stone  that  masons 
lay?  Better  worship  in  the  unroofed  temple  of  nature 
and  walk  abroad  in  the  unwalled  church  of  God.  Why 
listen  to  human  voices  when  you  may  listen  to  the 
sounding  winds  and  the  singing  birds  and  the  murmur- 
ing brooks  ?  Why  quarrel  over  the  interpretation  of  the 
somewhat  mangled  texts  found  in  the  Bible  while 
you  may  read  the  open  manuscripts  of  God,  written 
on  leaves,  illuminated  with  flowers?"  And  this  is  a 
substitute.    Happy  is  the  soul  that  can  use  it! 

Turning  to  the  social  causes,  we  come  upon  the  first 
modern  substitute  for  the  church  in  the  club.  Here  the 
like-minded  come  together,  with  the  least  to  separate 
and  the  most  to  unite ;  where  the  law  of  social  selec- 
tion, like  chemical  affinity,  may  work  with  the  least 
obstruction. 

The  gentlemen  have  their  clubs  where  they  may  dis- 
cuss politics,  economics  and  regale  themselves  with  to- 
bacco smoke.  The  ladies  have  their  clubs  where  they 
may  practice  the  hitherto  manly  art  of  debate,  master 
the  intricacies  of  parliamentary  rules,  discuss  on  short 
notice  and  easy  terms  all  the  problems  of  life  and  the 
marvels  of  the  universe — any  thing  from  sweatshops 
to  flats,  from  Shakespeare  to  baby  foods — and  regale 
themselves  with  tea,  "angel's  food"  and  "benevolent 
gossip."  Let  the  truth  be  known,  these  are  great  and 
blessed  helps  to  life.  They  have  aroused  what  would 


otherwise  be  dormant  powers  in  men  and  women.  They 
have  centralized  what  otherwise  would  be  dismembered 
forces  in  society.  They  have  revealed  resources  within 
the  soul  itself,  and  have  brought  these  resources  to 
bear  on  unexpected  beauties  in  the  realm  of  nature, 
literature  and  human  society.  That  these  are  substi- 
tutes for  the  church  is  j^roven  by  the  fact  that  they 
receive  the  first  love,  the  best  energy,  the  most  gener- 
ous support  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  this 
and  other  communities,  who  give  but  grudging  and 
stingy  support  to  the  church. 

Next,  let  us  ask,  are  these  substitutes  adequate? 
Are  they  to  become  the  permanent  rivals  and  ulti- 
mately the  substitutes  for  the  church? 

That  they  have  practically  become  these  in  many  a 
life  goes  without  the  saying.  But  is  there 'not  some- 
thing wanting  in  their  lives?  Does  not  the  heartiof  the 
most  enlightened,  the  soul  of  the  most  cultivated,  the 
deei)er  sense  of  the  most  enthusiastic  devotee  of  club 
and  fraternity,  of  lodge  and  society,  know  that  there 
is  still  something  wanting  in  the  best  of  these  substi- 
tutes? There  are  times  when  even  Shakespeare  him- 
self fails  to  interest,  and  all  the  singing  helpers  of  men 
fail  to  hold  the  .soul  to  its  best,  or  to  bring  companion- 
ship to  the  solitary  or  comfort  to  the  bereaved.  There 
are  times  when  the  clasp  of  a  human  hand,  the  echoes 
of  a  human  voice,  the  challenge  of  a  human  soul,  alone 
can  save  the  day. 

Science?  Yes,  blessed  be  science.  But  you  and  I 
know  that  there  are  woes  which  cannot  be  soothed  by 
being  analyzed — inspirations  that  cannot  be  produced 
in  the  laboratory.  And  you  and  I  also  know  that  the 
best  selected  company  in  the  world,  the  most  con- 
genial club  ever  formed,  can  be  endured  only  in  spots 
and  in  brief  spaces  of  time — because  the  past  may 
never  adequately  represent  the  whole.  Life's  inspira- 
tions come  not  from  the  classes  but  from  the  masses. 
And  any  lines  seeking  to  circumscribe  congeniality,  re- 
spectability, brilliancy,  soon  defeat  themselves. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  clubman  will  gladly 
exchange  all  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  his  club 
for  the  privilege  of  consorting  with  the  simplest  sweat- 
stained  artisan  in  a  house  that  is  a  home  of  his  own. 
And  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  woman  will  be 
ashamed  of  her  one-sex  church.  And  the  fractional 
life  of  a  nunnery,  in  the  long  run,  will  prove  as  in- 
adequate to  develop  the  highest  womanhood  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  it  proved  in  the  twelfth. 

Thus  do  we  come  through  modern  substitutes  back 
to  the  old  hunger  of  the  human  soul — the  hunger  for 
a  sense  of  fellowship  with  man,  of  unity  with  the 
world,  of  oneness  with  God.  It  was  a  divine  neces-  , 
sity  that  changed  the  tombstone  into  a  temple,  wrought 
a  fear  into  a  prayer,  translated  awe  into  worship,  and 
made  morality  a  passion  and  ethics  the  supreme  guest 
of  the  noblest  souls.  The  old  inspiration  has  enriched 
the  world  shrines  made  beautiful  by  self-denial.  It  has 
surveyed  the  highways  of  the  world  so  that  they  would 
pass  close  by  the  martyr  spots  that  dot  the  face  of  the 
globe,  that  the  pilgrim  columns  of  humanity  might 
travel  therein. 

The  new  thought,  the  larg'er  view,  has  only  made 
the  church  more  a  necessity.  There  is  still  a  demand 
for  a  home  of  the  spirit,  where  men  and  women  for- 
get their  sex,  where  young  and  old  forget  their  age, 
where  rich  and  poor  forget  their  chafing  possessions 
and  their  galling  needs.  There  is  no  substitute  that 
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will  take  the  place  of  this  inclusive  circle  of  prayer, 
this  training  school  of  saints,  this  platform  for  the 
sages.  Analysis  never  satisfies,  and  is  never  justified 
except  as  a  means  towards  a  higher  synthesis.  Missing 
the  synthesis  of  humanity,  spite  of  all  the  substitutes, 
we  fall  first  into  affliction,  then  degeneracy. 

The  American  must  have  some  help  to  forget  his 
Americanism.  The  Republican  and  Democrat  and  Pro- 
hibitionist and  Socialist  must  have  some  moments  when 
they  will  become  divinely  oblivious  of  their  politics, 
and  when  their  differences  are  forgotten.  There  must 
be  a  place  where  men  and  women  can  forget  their  sex 
and  lose  themselves  in  their  humanity. 

If  I  am  right,  you  see  the  need  of  a  church  remains. 
More  than  ever  before  does  the  soul  need  this  larger 
home.  And  the  question  today  is  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  this  church..  How  is  it  to  be  restored  in 
the  confidence  of  the  competent?  How  is  it  to  reclaim 
the  generosity  of  the  wealthy,  the  devotion  of  the  pure, 
the  first  love  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  children?  It  is  the  business  of  the  pulpit  to  try 
to  answer  this  question.  And  I  believe  that  the  direc- 
tion to  be  followed  is  in  sight.  The  church,  destroyed 
by  thought,  must  be  restored  by  ,more  thought.  The 
social  forces  that  undermined  the  church  must  restore 
that  church,  that  will  be  club  and  class  committee  and 
congress,  anything  and  everything  that  makes  for  the 
corporate  life,  for  the  investment  of  the  human  in  the 
divine.  There  can  be  no  restoration  of  the  church  or 
reinstatement  of  the  minister  until  church  and  min- 
ister line  up  with  the  best  thought  yet  reached,  and 
the  broadest  and  sweetest  fellowship  yet  realized.  The 
church  will  be  restored  when  thought  will  restore  to 
us  a  God  worthy  the  reverence  and  worship  of  en- 
lightened man.  The  church  will  be  restored  when  it 
lays  hold  again  of  the  divine  tasks  of  leveling  up  this 
world  of  ours — of  taking  from  those  that  have  and 
giving  to  those  that  have  not,  and  doing  it  in  such  a 
way  that  all  parties  will  have  more  than  they  ever  had 
before.  We  shall  have  a  restored  church  when  we  have 
a  restored  theology  which  will  include  an  illuminating 
sociology. 

The  church  has  passed  through  many  a  crisis  like 
unto  that  through  which  it  now  passes.  There  came  a 
time  in  the  Hebrew  economy  when  the  temple  as  a 
slaughter-house  repelled.  There  came  the  great  ref- 
ormation time  in  Christianity,  when  Luther's  heart 
ached  over  the  unrealities  he  found  in  the  holy  city. 
There  came  a  time  when  the  piety  of  England  trembled 
and  souls  quaked  in  the  presence  of  the  awful  indict- 
ments of  George  Fox  and  John  Wesley.  But  through 
all  these  crises  the  church  passed,  and  survived.  It 
will  pass  through  the  present  crisis,  and  will  survive 
present  dangers.  And  it  will  appear  again  as  the  cen- 
tral citadel  of  the  soul,  the  home  of  the  best  in  the 
community,  the  representative  of  that  without  which 
life  is  not  worth  living,  the  voice  of  those  consolations 
which  enable  the  soul  to  carry  its  afflictions  and  its 
solitudes  in  a  way  that  becomes  the  noble  and  the 
devout. 

"Despise  ye  the  church  of  God?"  Where  is  your 
chief  interest  today  ?  Which  is  to  have  first  claim  upon 
your  purse,  your  time,  your  thought,  your  energy, 
yourself? 

Which  ?  The  church,  with  all  its  faults ;  the  poor 
stumbling,  flounder-church :  the  bigoted,  selfish,  shal- 
low, dogmatic  church  ;  but  the  church  that  has  been  in 


the  world  since  the  soul  faced  its  rftystery,  found  its 
disgraces,  and  knew  the  bitterness  of  sin ;  the  church 
that  is  now  in  the  world  to  stay  while  the  words  "God," 
"Humanity,"  "Destiny,"  "Love,"  "Conscience,"  re- 
main ;  or,  the  well-meaning  but  transient  "substitutes" 
which  I  have  catalogued  ?  It  is  our  task  to  change  those 
substitutes  into  helps,  subordinate  the  fraction  to  the 
whole,  compel  the  classes  to  serve  the  masses.  For, 
as  the  universe  is  one,  and  the  God  of  the  universe  is 
one,  so  is  humanity  the  highest  output  of  the  world, 
the  divinest  projection  of  deity. 

The  political  motto  of  the  United  States — E  pluri- 
hus  iinum,  "out  of  many,  one"  is  to  become  the  re- 
ligious motto  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  inscribed  over 
the  outside  portal  of  the  church  that  is  to  be  rein- 
stated. And  on  the  interior  walls  of  this  same  church 
let  the  application  of  the  motto  be  enforced  by  the 
maxim,  "Here  let  no  man  be  stranger."  For  this  is 
the  "church  of  the  living  God,"  the  church  of  all  men 
and  of  all  truth,  for  which  there  is  no  substitute !  It 
will  brook  no  rival,  but  welcome  all  helpers. 
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XXXI. 
ECCLESIASTES. 

This  lesson  was  omitted  by  an  office  mistake  from  its  proper  place  in  the 
series. 

Text  :  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might.  Ecclesiastes  ix:10. 

The  word  Ecclesiastes,  which  in  the  Hebrew  is 
Koheleth,  might  be  translated  "The  Preacher"  or  "the 
man  who  talks  to  a  congregation."  The  book  Eccle- 
siates  is  neither  Jewish  nor  Christian.  Like  Proverbs 
it  has  little  or  no  local  color,  except  that  like  the  Song 
of  Songs,  it  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Solomon,  the 
proverbially  wise  man.  The  great  hero  king  is  tra- 
ditionally made  responsible  for  the  utterances  of  this 
unknown  man  who  wrote  perhaps  eight  hundred  years 
after  Solomon's  death.  We  can  relieve  the  Jew  and 
Christian  of  all  responsibility  because  it  does  not  fit 
into  either  scheme  of  religion.  Moulton  shows  that  it 
is  not  a  continuous  piece  of  literature  but  is  a  collection 
of  maxims  and  bits  of  poetry  which  is  permeated 
throughout  by  the  same  spirit  and  was  probably  com- 
piled by  one  person,  perhaps  about  300  B.  C. 

The  touch  of  Greek  philosophy  which  it  contains,  as 
to  the  nobility  of  life,  makes  it  interesting.  In  evolution 
everything  is  flux  and  flow,  coming  from  somewhere 
and  going  somewhere.  In  the  philosophy  of  Bergson 
and  Eucken  also,  creation  is  a  becoming,  the  world  is 
being  made  and  all  our  yearnings  and  aspirations  are 
birth-throes.  Though  the  author  of  this  book  did  not 
see  that,  he  did  see  the  everlasting  flow  and  movement 
of  things. 

This  is  such  a  book  as  one  would  expect  to  have  been 
popular  in  the  South  just  after  the  war.  It  represents 
the  attitude  of  mind  typified  by  the  Southern  J\Iajor 
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who,  when  he  learned  of  the  surrender  of  Appomattox, 
said :  "No  Yankee  shall  ever  have  my  sword,"  and  go- 
ing into  the  woods  ran  his  sword  into  the  ground  to  the 
hilt  and  broke  it  off,  returning  in  time  to  hear  read  as 
a  condition  of  the  surrender,  that  all  officers  would  be 
permitted  to  retain  their  side  arms. 

Here  we  have  the  philosophy  of  the  man  of  the 
world,  which  gives  nothing  of  joy  or  inspiration  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  patient  industry,  of  philosophic 
calmness  about  it.  The  evident  conclusion  is :  "What's 
the  use!  Still  it  is  better  to  be  moral  than  immoral, 
kind  than  ugly ;  it  is  only  for  a  day  and  then  it  will  be 
all  over."  It  is  the  prudence  of  the  average  man  of 
business,  who  is  utterly  impervious  to  the  appeal  of  the 
ideal,  one  who  thinks  the  church  is  a  good  thing  for 
women  and  children,  so  he  supports  it,  but  who  looks 
pityingly  on  any  group  of  men  or  women  who  get  ex- 
cited or  enthusiastic  over  anything.   He  keeps  cool. 

The  author  of  Ecclesiastes  has  sometimes  been 
called  a  pessimist  but  that  is  scarcely  true ;  if  he  was 
we  could  get  along  with  him  better.  lie  is  not  even 
cynical,  he  is  rather,  blase, — a  wise  man  governed  by 
what  he  sees  and  what  he  has  felt,  and  with  this  knowl- 
edge has  come  to  a  dead  level  of  monotonous  weari- 
ness. 

And  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  a  good  deal 
of  practical  wisdom  in  the  book.  The  last  chapter  con- 
stitutes a  beautiful  appeal  to  youth.  Ecclesiastes  says 
"make  the  most  of  youth  because  it  is  going,"  but  his 
description  of  old  age  is  not  that  of  the  best  old  age, 
and  is  not  so  high  and  clear  as  that  given  in  Brown- 
ing's Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  in  which  life  becomes  increas- 
ingly beautiful,  pre-eminent  in  its  wealth  and  inspi- 
ration. 

The  philosophy  of  the  book  is  a  thing  to  get  away 
from.  It  is  painfully  characterictic  of  much  of  the  life 
of  today.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  prosperous  man  with- 
out enthusiasm ;  the  fashionable  woman  without  devo- 
tion ;  of  the  young  college  boy  who  is  blase  to  the 
dreams  of  life ;  of  the  young  college  woman  who  is 
content  to  dress,  to  see  and  be  seen,  to  float  with  the 
tide.  Better  is  a  good  hard-headed  infidel  who  says : 
"I  spurn  your  Bible  because  it  is  not  so  good  as  I  can 
make  in  my  own  heart."  There  is  hope  for  such  a 
man  because  he  is  swayed  by  an  ideal,  he  does  some 
thinking  and  assumes  a  "cause." 

The  average  estimate  of  Ecclesiastes  is  that  it  is  a 
book  of  common  sense,  but  common  sense  is  not  the 
average  vision ;  it  consists  of  those  elements  in  human 
thought  which  are  universal.  It  is  like  the  arithmetic 
lesson  in  cancellation  v/here  the  problem  is  solved  by 
crossing  out  the  unnecessary  elements.  Take  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world ;  cross  out  that  which  is  Moham- 
medan and  Mohammedan  only,  that  which  is  Jewish 
and  Jewish  only,  that  which  is  Christian  and  Christian 
only,  that  which  is  Persian  and  Persian  only.  Then 
when  you  have  crossed  out  and  cancelled  and  elim- 
inated add  what  is  left  and  you  have  the  common  faith. 
That  is  universal  religion,  the  religion  which  is  de- 
posited in  all  faiths. 

If  you  look  at  Ecclesiastes  as  a  phase  of  thought,  an 
experience  of  human  nature,  you  will  find  pleasure  in 
it,  but  if  you  think  of  it  as  the  infallible  "Word  of 
God,"  a  spiritual  reservoir  from  which  you  are  to  draw 
inspiration  and  life  it  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

There  was  another  old  poet  who  lived  about  twelve 
hundred  years  after  this  book  was  written.  That  he 
knew  his  Ecclesiastes  the  scholars  have  no  doubt  be- 


cause he  quotes  it  almost  literally  and  takes  about  the 
same  view  of  life  and  shows  the  same  world  weariness, 
though  on  the  whole  the  note  struck  is  not  so  high  nor 
so  ethical.  Omar  Khayyam  may  owe  much  to  his 
translator  FitzGerald,  for  both  are  gifted  children  of 
genius,  and  the  book  is  a  classic  in  English  literature. 

Take  Ecclesiastes  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  not  all 
of  the  Bible  and  if  you  have  virility  enough  to  escape 
its  ennui,  its  world-weariness,  it  will  show  you  one 
phase  of  life,  though  one  which  is  horribly  inadequate 
and  insufficient.  Neither  Omar  Khayyam  nor  "The 
Preacher"  caught  any  glimpse  of  a  social  unity,  a  race 
life  or  a  community  continuity.  It  is  the  extreme  of 
individualism.  It  is  my  life,  tny  soul,  my  destiny;  but 
in  modern  thought  the  my  is  changed  to  our.  Strength, 
power,  and  joy  come  when  you  feel  your  part  in  the 
pulse  beat  of  the  community  and  that  you  are  an  atom 
in  the  mighty  whole.  Victor  Hugo,  on  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday,  said  in  a  letter: 

"I  am  but  a  stone  on  the  road  that  is  trodden  by  hu- 
manity; but  that  road  is  a  good  one;  man  is  master  neither 
of  his  life  nor  of  his  death.  He  can  but  offer  to  his  fellow- 
citizen?  his  efforts  to  diminish  human  suffering.  He  can 
but  offer  to  God  his  indomitable  faith  in  the  growth  of 
liberty." 

Ecclesiastes  justifies  its  place  in  the  Bible  if  the  Bible 
is  a  reflection  of  life  in  all  its  phases,  though  the  phase 
represented  by  the  book  is  low.  A  cold,  apathetic  list- 
lessness  is  worse  than  a  rebellious,  passionate  lawless- 
ness. The  mistakes  of  passion  at  least  represent  force, 
power,  hunger,  energy,  and  where  these  are  there  is 
life.  Apathy  is  a  minus  quantity.  The  apathetic  spirit 
is  anaemic,  it  is  afflicted  with  leukemia.  It  has  an 
overplus  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  an  absence  of  the 
necessary  red  element  in  the  blood. 

The  philosophy  of  life  should  not  be  one  of  despair 
but  of  hope. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 


Insensate  clay  thou  art,  and  yet 
Methinks  thou  must  have  felt  a  thrill 
Of  conscious  pride  that  fateful  day 
The  Pilgrim's  feet  thy  bosom  trod — 
The  quiet  joy  that  comes  to  those 
Who  shrink  not  in  a  crucial  hour. 
When  Time  and  adverse  tides  conspired 
To  try  the  souls  of  pioneers, 
Sea-tossed  and  wearj' — searching  out 
A  haven  where  they  might  be  free 
From  priestly  tyranny,  and  creeds 
Debased  to  serve  the  ends  of  state, — 
Thou  failed  them  not,  thou  noble  rock! 

What  matters  it  if  tliev  forgot 
And,  for  a  time,  themselves  became — 
In  lesser  measure — tyrants,  too, 
Until  their  fervent  zeal  grew  cool, 
And  sweeter,  with  the  lapse  of  years ; 
And  peace  and  liberty  prevailed ! 
For  'tis  the  tragic  fate  of  man — 
Until  he  sees,  with  clearer  eye 
Than  novi',  the  path  he  gropes  along — 
To  doubt  and  flout  his  fellow-man 
Who  thinketh  not  as  he,  but  builds 
A  shrine  and  worshippeth  apart. 

Were  man  attuned  like  unto  thee — 
His  duty  doing  with  his  might. 
As  thou  didst  thine, — no  meed  of  praise 
Expecting,  and  no  censure  feared — 
Then  might,  indeed,  the  laws  of  Light, 
Of  Toleration  and  of  Toil, 
Suffuse  the  Earth  with  kindliness ; 
And  with  his  fellows  man  would  live 
As  live  the  winds,  and  rocks,  and  sea — 
In  cheerful.  Natural,  accord. 

HoR.-kCE  G.  Hopkins. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  Wofrli  is  my  Country,  to  d»  Good  is  my  Religion.  " 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 


The  twenty-fifth  meeting  of  the  "Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches,"  held  in  Buffalo 
from  October  6  to  9,  was  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  notable  of  a  long  series 
of  such  events.  For  one  reason,  the 
phrase  "and  Other  Christian  Churches," 
came  very  near  to  full  illustration  in  the 
fact  that  the  four  great  evening  meet- 
ings, always  regarded  as  the  significant 
events  of  the  Conference,  were  held  in 
two  of  the  largest  orthodox  churches  in 
the  city,  namely,  the  First  Presbyterian 
and  the  Westminster  Presbyterian.  The 
welcome  given  by  the  pastors  of  these 
churches  was  liberal,  sympathetic  and 
positively  fraternal  in  character,  placing 
the  emphasis  upon  the  oneness  of  the 
religious  spirit  as  a  true  bond  of  fel- 
lowship. Large  audiences  at  all  of  these 
meetings  indicated  that  not  only  were 
the  pastors  cordial  hosts,  but  the  people 
of  their  churches  were  eager  and  sym- 
pathetic listeners  to  the  interesting  sub- 
jects discussed. 

The  Conference  sermon  at  the  open- 
ing service  Monday  evening  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers, 
D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Crothers' 
subject  dealt  with  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  church  of  today  and  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  was  handled  with  the  breadth, 
lucidity  and  charm  familiar  to  his  read- 
ers. The  true  church  he  believes  should 
be  the  home  of  the  Doubter  as  well  as 
the  Believer.  It  should  welcome  every 
earnest  soul  seeking  to  know  the  truth 
and  to  live  bravely  and  well,  even  though 
that  soul  holds  no  positive  convictions 
regarding  religion  or  even  God.  Let 
the  church  be  the  nurturing  place  of  the 
spirit,  "come  in  and  we  will  help  you 
to  solve  your  intellectual  doubts  and 
find  your  spiritual  equilibrium,  and, 
what  is  most  important,  to  live  right- 
eously." This  should  be  the  high  pur- 
pose of  the  church  as  Dr.  Crothers  sees 
it. 

The  day  conferences  were  held  in 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  and  there, 
as  elsewhere,  were  presided  over  by  the 
president,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  of 


Cambridge,  Mass.  Tuesday  morning- 
was  given  over  to  the  reports  of  the 
various  departments  of  denominational 
activity,  all  showing  a  healthy  growth 
and  increasing  enthusiasm.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  morning  was  the  Presi- 
dent's Address.  He  urged  greater  unity 
and  co-operation  between  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  country.  He  advised 
the  continuance  of  religious  progress 
along  conservative  lines.  Greater  spir- 
itual progress  he  characterized  as  the 
vital  aim  of  the  church  and  Christians. 
He  pictured  as  an  ideal  church  one  in 
which  there  are  leaders,  seers  and 
prophets,  but  no  rulers,  a  church  which 
will  consistently  work  more  and  more 
for  the  progress  of  social  organization 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  afternoon  of  Tuesday  was  filled 
by  luncheons  and  specialized  programs, 
and  from  5  to  6  p.  m.  the  reception  to 
the  Conference  at  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Women's  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Liberal  Christian  Women."  The 
general  topic  for  the  Tuesday  evening 
meeting  was  "What  May  the  Com- 
munity Expect  of  the  Church?"  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Dickinson  of  New  York, 
associate  secretary  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
was  the  first  speaker,  and  "The  Church 
at  Play"  was  his  theme.  He  said  in 
part :  "A  great  problem  that  confronts 
us  is  the  growth  of  insanity  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  imbeciles. 
This  problem  can  best  be  met  by  the 
fostering  of  the  spirit  of  play  in  the 
human  race.  The  settlement  of  this 
problem  is  one  of  the  great  opportuni- 
ties of  the  church.  The  church  should 
promote  active  play  for  children,  young 
people  and  the  middle  aged."  Indeed, 
he  said,  of  all  ages!  No  life  should 
be  void  of  the  spirit  and  opportunity 
for  recreation ;  pure  play  and  amuse- 
ment were  wholesome  elements  and 
necessary  to  fullness  of  life. 

"The  church  must  develop  that  which 
is  most  essential,  a  moral  ideal  based 
on  pleasure  and  expression  rather  than 
on  pain  and  repression,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  spoke  on 
"The  Church  as  a  School  for  Volunteer 
Social    Workers."     In    beginning  she 


pointed  to  the  change  that  has  come 
about  in  benevolent  work.  "The  time 
has  passed  for  the  handicraft  age  in 
social  service,"  she  said.  "We  now  have 
the  vision  for  the  first  time  of  the  de- 
mand on  the  human  race  in  this  field  of 
social  development.  The  law  that  we 
are  shaped  by  our  surroundings  has 
given  way  to  the  new  and  inspiring  one 
that  we  can  change  the  surroundings 
that  in  turn  make  us.  We  now  cherish 
the  ideal  that  gives  to  every  human 
being  the  right  to  become  a  truly  human 
personality.  To  accomplish  this  recon- 
struction of  our  social  life  we  must 
have  a  great  institution.  The  retail 
method  is  no  longer  practical." 

She  told  of  the  nature  of  the  train- 
ing and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  paid 
and  specialized  social  worker.  Every 
paid  worker  opened  up  opportunities  for 
service  to  many  volunteers,  she  said. 
The  volunteers  she  divided  into  two 
great  classes.  The  first  she  named  as 
the  humble  workers  who  were  willing 
to  run  the  errands  and  do  the  small 
things  that  otherwise  would  take  up  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  speciaHst.  The 
others  were  those  who  had  learned  the 
great  lessons  of  life  and  were  willing  to 
give  of  their  experience.  The  up-to- 
date  church  is  particularly  adapted  to 
train  this  class  of  volunteer  workers, 
she  declared. 

The  third  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Holmes  spoke  of  the  church 
"As  a  Centre  for  Rousing  the  Social 
Consciousness,"  a  subject  he  was  pecul- 
iarly well  fitted  to  discuss  because  of 
his  broad  study  of  the  social  questions 
of  the  day  and  his  profound  conviction 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  church  to 
help  in  the  regeneration  of  society, 
moral  and  industrial.  In  part  Mr. 
Holmes  said :  "Helen  Keller  was  af- 
flicted as  an  infant  with  the  loss  of  the 
three  principal  senses,  yet  the  average 
church  member  is  assailed  and  mutilated 
with  diseases  just  as  bad  as  those  which 
obstructed  Helen  Keller's  intercourse 
with  the  world,  and  will  require  the 
same  treatment  of  awakening  at  the 
hands  of  the  church  as  Helen  Keller 
received  at  the  hands  of  her  tutor. 

"I  shall  assume  we  all  agree  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  the  age  in  which  we  live," 
said  Mr.  Holmes.  "I  shall  assume,  also, 
that  the  social  consciousness  of  the  aver- 
age person  in  the  church  is  in  need  of 
awakening.  I  assume  that  the  church 
may  be  regarded  as  a  center  for  the 
awakening.  The  problem  now  is  what 
processes  is  the  church  confronted  with 
when  it  starts  its  work  of  awakening 
the  social  conscience." 

The  speaker  sketched,  step  by  step, 
episode  by  episode,  the  awakening  of 
Helen  Keller.  He  related  the  manner 
in  which  Miss  Sullivan,  her  tutor,  traced 
in  the  hand  of  the  little  girl  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  until  she  had  memorized 
them. 

"They  were  empty  symbols,  however, 
and  it  was  not  until  Miss  Sullivan  one 
day  placed  her  pupil's  hands  beneath  a 
faucet  of  running  water  and  then  traced 
with  intense  emphasis  the  word  'water' 
in  the  child's  palm,  that  the  dawn  of 
reason  broke. 

"Precisely  the  same  with  the  average 
church-goers  of  today,"  declared  Mr. 
Holmes.    "They  are  diseased  in  spite 
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of  themselves,  and  the  church  must 
adopt  the  same  plan  of  awakening  them 
which  Miss  Sullivan  used.  The  process 
must  be  in  two  steps,  also.  Those 
words,  'brotiierly  love,'  'God,'  'sympathy' 
and  'justice'  must  be  impressed  upon 
the  social  consciousness  of  the  people. 
That  is  not  far  enough,  though.  These 
people  must  be  plunged  in  the  stream 
of  life  and  shown  the  real  meaning  of 
the  symbols  they  have  memorized. 

"The  church  must  imprint  now,  as  it 
always,  has,  on  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual the  great  ideals  of  love  and 
brotherhood  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,"  he  declared.  "It  must  do  more 
than  this.  It  must  take  these  empty 
symbols  and  fill  them  full  of  life  and 
meaning.  It  must  show  the  world  what 
these  words  really  mean  and  in  a  way 
that  there  need  be  no  interpretations. 

"It's  all  right  to  talk  about  injustice, 
but  it  is  time  to  point  to  the  injustice 
of  specific  things,  the  injustice  of  work- 
ing women  to  death  in  the  mills,  the  in- 
justice of  setting  little  children  at  work 
that  profits  may  be  greater.  It's  all 
right  to  talk  about  brotherhood  and 
what  a  nice  thing  brotherly  love  is,  but 
it's  time  to  lift  our  voices  on  the  side 
of  our  living  brothers,  our  brothers  in- 
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at  once  double  its  present  num- 
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A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POP? 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
//ere  is  the  story  of  a  '  'working 
woman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agotty  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation,  /t 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  on  the 
center-table  of  the  rich. 

With  portraits,  12mo.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 

F.  G.  BROWNE  &  CO. 

Publishers,  Chicago 


carnate,  who  so  recently  went  down  to 
bitter  defeat  in  Paterson  and  who 
fought  a  brave  fight  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
a  little  longer  ago. 

"We  must  fill  these  empty  words  with 
the  red  blood  of  the  great  class  which 
makes  up  such  a  large  proportion  of 
our  civilization.  We  must  make  them 
see  that  brotherhood  means  something. 
We  must  show  them  that  it  is  not  only 
to  be  a  fact  in  the  skies,  but  that  it  may 
be  established  here  on  the  rich  earth. 
We  have  always  understood  that  there 
is  a  God  of  love.  Now  we  want  to  put 
that  God  of  love  at  work,  to  the  ending 
of  war  and  of  waste  and  of  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  present  social  system. 
Then,  indeed,  will  a  new  day  dawn 
marking  the  redemption  of  mankind  on 
the  earth." 

There  are  various  social  diseases 
which  have  cut  oflf  individuals  from  the 
world  of  social  consciousness,  Mr. 
Holmes  believes,  and  some  of  them  he 
named.  The  profits  accruing  from  pri- 
vate property  and  the  prejudice  of  race 
were  two  mentioned.  He  declared  that 
many  individuals  were  unconsciously 
diseased  by  these  things  and  as  a  con- 
sequence were  but  complacent  Christians 
who  were  content  in  saying,  "Well,  we 
are  getting  on  pretty  well,  after  all." 
The  problem  was  really  one  of  psychol- 
ogy rather  than  sociology,  he  said. 

w. 

{To  he  continued) 


The  kind-hearted  woman  stopped  to 
.  reprove  the  youngster  who  had  chased 
a  cat  up  a  tree. 

"You  bad  boy,  suppose  you  were  a  cat, 
would  you  like  to  have  anyone  chase 
you  in  that  fashion?" 

"Gee !  wouldn't  I,  though,  if  I  could 
climb  like  that,"  said  the  youngster, 
grinning. 
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FORCED  TO  MOVE 

The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  31. 
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Royal  Electric 
Garage 

556-606  E.  40th  St. 

Half  Block  East  of  Vincennes  Ave. 


PHONE  KENWOOD  4146 

Buy  your  wife  an  Electric  and  keep  it  at  the  Royal  Electric  Garage.  WE  HOUSE 
ELECTifUCS  EXCLUSIVELY.     No  dirt  or  grease  from  gasoline  in  this  parage. 


Ye  strive  for  truth  in  dreams  of  ages  fled: 
'Why  seek  ye  for  the  living  'mid  the  dead!' 
What  if  the  secret  in  that  phrase  should  be — 
Seek  not  for  truth  in  old  futility! 
'Seek  not  the  living  where  repose  the  dead'— 
Seek  not  in  crypts  and  catacombs  for  bread, 
Seek  not  the  dawn  in  darkened  sunset  sky, 
Seek  not  for  flame  where  only  ashes  lie. 
The  living  dwell  not  where  the  dead  repose: 
Only  the  beetle  to  such  feasting  goes. 
Rest  not  thine  eye  on  graves,  but  rather  scan 
Some  living  world  where  waits  some  living  man. 
Grind  not  forever  the  Past's  mouldy  bones; 
The  Present  offers  hot  electric  stones 
From  out  whose  contact — if  his  aid  man  lend — 
Burst  rays  of  energy  earth's  woes  to  end. 
Not  by  the  starry  reckonings  of  the  Past 
The  course  of  current  destiny  is  cast. 
No  act  or  thought  of  yesterday  can  say 
To  present  need,  'I  am  the  Truth,  the  wav.' 
Each  sun  that  rises  drawrs  its  heavenly  rill, 
And  adds  to  human  insight,  wish,  and  will. 
The  truth  comes  nearest  in  each  latest  deed 
Where  earth  is  helped,  or  they  are  raised  who  bleed. 
In  the  Present's  need  and  beauty 

Find  the  Present's  truth  and  good; 
Only  in  its  present  duty 

Shall  the  Now  be  understood. 

James  H.  West. 
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Our  plummets  are  too  short  to  fathom  well 
The  deep  things  of  existence.  Unto  pride 
And  unto  bitterness  it  is  denied 
To  know  the  sacred  temples  wherein  dwell 
The  oracles  and  angels.  We  want  first. 
For  the  interpretation  of  the  land, 
Love,  whereby  Faith,  the  seer  of  Truth,  is  nursed; 
And  Sympathy,  by  which  to  understand 
The  faces  of  our  fellows.  What  we  need 
Is  dew  on  our  dry  natures — sustenance 
For  the  starved  spirit — not  the  outward  greed. 
We  lean  too  much  on  palpable  circumstance, 
Too  little  on  unpalpable  souls,  to  attain 
God's  morrows  for  our  yesterdays  of  pain. 

— Richard  Realf. 


for  states  more  richly  endowed  in  trees,  and  conse- 
quently more  persistently  menaced  by  fire.  But  not- 
withstanding progressive  Iowa,  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  is  still  left  far  behind.  A  forest  ranger,  under 
the  United  States  government,  is  supposed  to  have 
oversight  over  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  while  an 
administrator  of  the  same  rank  in  Germany  has  a  field 
limited  to  seven  hundred  acres.  In  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  lumbermen  are  required  to  replace  every 
cedar  and  mahogany  tree  cut  down  by  planting  a 
young  tree  of  the  same  species. 


And  now  Iceland  has  been  added  to  the  woman 
suffrage  column!  After  a  while,  Wisconsin,  and  then 
Massachusetts. 


Miss  Ellen  Pooley,  born  in  Norwich,  England,  came 
to  America  when  she  was  three  years  old.  She  is  now 
eighty  and  the  other  day  took  out  her  naturalization 
papers  in  order  that  she  might  be  eligible  as  a  voter. 
The  right  of  suffrage  is  a  responsibility  and  enforces 
duties. 


Dean  Sumner  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Citizens' 
Vice  Commission,  has  a  right  to  speak  concerning  the 
vicious  influences  of  a  great  city.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
Cathedral,  of  which  he  is  dean,  is  situated  at  one  of 
the  grim  vice  centers  in  Chicago.  In  his  utterances  in 
New  York  the  other  day  he  spoke  from  experience 
when  he  spoke  of  society  people  in  fashionable  draw- 
ing-rooms trying  to  make  respectable  the  dances  they 
have  borrowed  from  immoral  sources.  He  said :  "The 
poHce  check  these  dances  in  the  dance  halls  of  the 
poor.  What  but  a  social  generation  can  check  them 
in  the  halls  of  the  rich ! 


The  real  advance  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  any  spectacular  maneuverings  of  battleships,  or 
campaigns  of  mock  war  with  sham  battles  and  costly 
devastation  of  farm  fields  and  country  roads,  but  by 
the  obscure  and  oftentimes  unappreciated  advance  of 
governments  in  the  high  work  of  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  the  refertilization  of  the  fields  and 
the  re-forestration  of  the  waste  lands.  The  governor 
of  Iowa  has  recently  set  aside  a  "Fire  Prevention 
Day,"  urging  the  citizens  to  discuss  conditions  and 
create  sentiment  against  forest  fires  and  other  confla- 
grations. There  seems  a  pathetic  irony  ir  the  fact  that 
Iowa,  so  meager  in  forests,  should  have  to  set  the  pace 


The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  for 
1913  is  printed  in  a  handsome  pamphlet  of  forty 
pages,  with  an  attractive  cover.  In  addition  to  the 
record  of  a  busy  year  by  the  secretary,  and  much  good 
vv^ork  done,  not  only  in  Chicago  but  throughout  the 
West,  the  pamphlet  is  made  especially  valuable  by 
very  attractive  portraits  of  the  great  prophets  and  pio- 
neers of  the  peace  movement.  Plugo  Grotius,  Father 
of  international  law,  1683-1645 ;  Noah  Worcester,  au- 
thor of  "A  Solmen  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War," 
1758-1837 ;  William  Ladd,  founder  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  1828 ;  Judge  William  Jay,  president  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  1848-1856;  Senator  T.  E. 
Burton,  president  of  the  American  Peace  Society  since 
February  27,  1911 ;  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Fourth  American  National  Peace  Congress, 
St.  Louis,  1913.  Send  to  the  Chicago  Peace  Society, 
30  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  for  a  copy  of  this 
attractive  pamphlet.  Read  and  then  pass  it  on  to  oth- 
ers who  will  keep  it  a-going.  This  would  be  cheap  but 
effective  missionary  work  in  the  interest  of  the  most 
fundamental  reform  of  the  twentieth  century, — the 
pacification  of  the  world  by  the  disarmament  of  the 
nations  in  the  interest  of  the  more  effective  methods 
of  diplomacy. 


The  Pankhurst  case,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
assumed  acute  interest  in  the  United  States  on  her 
arrival.  Our  own  position  can  be  briefly  stated.  The 
position  taken  by  Unity  at  the  beginning  of  the  agi- 
tation is  still  held.  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  method  is  bad ; 
it  is  a  menace  to  the  foundation  of  the  social  order  out 
of  which  all  special  "rights"  spring,  and  we  regret 
exceedingly  that  the  women  of  America  did  not  more 
promptly  and  with  a  greater  unanimity  put  the  seal 
of  condemnation  upon  this  anarchistic  reversion  to  an 
appeal  to  brute  force.  But  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her 
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sisters  have  been  the  victims  of  an  unscientific  passion 
rather  than  "moral  turpitude."  They  are  fanatics  and 
are  entitled  to  the  ameliorating  judgment  that  belongs 
to  the  ethical  distortion  that  is  apt  to  go  with  fanati- 
cism. She  is  the  "Carrie  Nation"  of  the  woman's 
movement  and  is  entitled  to  the  patient  and  forgiving 
spirit  to  which  Carrie  Nation  was  entitled.  Mrs.  Na- 
tion's hatchet  was  bad.  It  was  a  vicious  instrument. 
Her  cause  was  good !  The  cause  will  remain  but  the 
hatchet  will  be  first  condemned,  then  forgotten.  Amer- 
ica can  afiford  to  be  magnanimous  in  the  presence  of 
fanaticism,  and  Mrs.  Pankhurst  had  better  be  allowed 
freedom  to  do  what  she  may  to  justify  unjustifiable 
conduct,  than  to  waste  a  lot  of  high  American  enthu- 
siasm in  sympathy  for  a  suppressed  sister.  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst needs  a  bath  of  American  tolerance,  open  mind- 
edness  and  democratic  patience  more  than  another 
treatment  of  iron  bars,  either  here  in  the  United 
States  or  in  England.  It  is  quite  evident  in  her  case 
that  the  jail  does  her  no  good,  and  there  is  good  stuff 
in  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  She  is  worth  saving! 


Chicago  mourns  another  veteran  business  man. 
Frank  Basset  Tobey  came  to  Chicago  in  1857  and  has 
been  intimately  identified  with  the  business  fortunes 
of  the  city  for  over  half  a  century.  The  great  furni- 
ture house  on  the  corner  of  Wabash  and  Randolph 
is  a  monument  that  the  commercial  world  alone  can 
appreciate  and  understand.  But  other  men  have  built 
up  great  businesses  in  Chicago  and  established  far 
reaching  credits.  In  this  respect  he  is  one  of  many, 
but  here  is  a  man  who  through  all  these  strenuous 
years  of  business  has  kept  himself  in  line  with  high 
thinking,  cherishing  the  ideals  and  dreams  of  his  youth. 
He  knew  the  exhilarations  of  the  anti-slavery  days ; 
studied  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  underground 
railroad;  walked  as  a  boy  from  rural  regions  into 
Boston  every  Sunday  for  the  sake  of  hearing  Theo- 
dore Parker ;  caught  glimpses  of  and  trusted  ever 
since,  in  the  light  that  was  "never  on  sea  or  land,"  that 
radiated  from  Theodore  Parker's  pulpit.  In  Chicago 
he  stood  with  the  Unitarians  when  they  stood  for  the 
uttermost  freedom  and  the  outermost  advance.  When 
Salter  came  with  his  scholarly  emphasis  on  ethics  and 
enforced  the  same  with,  his  clean  life  and  high  devo- 
tion, F.  B.  Tobey  took  his  place  with  him,  and  the 
ethical  movement  recognized  him  as  a  father.  And 
now  in  his  eightieth  year  he  has  gone  to  his  rest.  He 
was  president-emeritus  of  the  Tobey  Furniture  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Chicago  Ethical  Society,  and  we  are 
sure  that  he  would  prefer  to  be  remembered,  and  is 
most  honored  in  the  latter  title.  Unity  and  the  causes 
it  stands,  for  has  lost  a  good  friend ;  and  the  senior 
editor,  a  comrade  who  cheered  and  strengthened  him 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  Chicago  career. 


Joseph  H.  Burtt  of  Chicago  is  directing  a  nation 
wide  movement  against  gambling,  started  by  the  "Chi- 
cago Law  and  Order  League,"  December  6,  1912. 
Twelve  governors  entered  promptly  into  the  cam- 
paign. The  governor  of  Michigan  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation through  the  newspapers  of  the  state;  the  attor- 
ney general  of  Iowa  has  communicated  with  the  state's 
attorney  in  each  county  of  that  state;  Marshall  Field 
and  Company  wrote  the  president  of  the' league,  set- 
ting forth  the  rules  of  their  company ;  the  grand 
chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  investigated  and 
found  that  twenty-three  lodges  in  Illinois,  out  of  five 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  were  in  the  habit  of  per- 
mitting gambling  in  the  lodge  room.  In  sixty  days  all 
gambling  was  stopped  without  expelling  a  member  or 
bringing  charges  against  a  lodge.  The  Independent 
Order  of  Oddfellows  pledged  the  support  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  members  in  Illinois  in  the 
fight  against  lawlessness.  The  Masons  have  taken  it 
up  and  gambling  has  been  dropped  in  the  "Eastern 
Star,"  which  is  the  woman's  auxiliary  of  the  order. 
It  is  shocking  to  learn  from  Mr.  Burtt  that  the  most 
difficult  problem  was  to  get  the  college  men  to  take 
up  the  work  and  help  stop  gambling  and  lawlessness 
in  and  outside  of  all  institutions  of  learning,  but  some 
of  the  alumni  associations  are  taking  hold  of  the  work. 
The  report  sets  forth  "the  three  classes  of  people  who 
were  the  last  to  take  action  in  the  movement  against 
lawlessness,  viz.:  1,  indifferent  college  men;  2,  easy 
going  church  people ;  3,  comfortable  married  women." 
Unity  takes  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  work 
led  by  Mr.  Burtt.  Long  acquaintance  with  him  en- 
ables us  to  speak  confidently  of  the  purity  of  his  aim 
and  the  sagacity  as  well  as  intensity  of  his  methods. 


It  may  be,  aft^r  all,  that  the  hero  of  this  genera- 
tion, as  declarecf  by  the  verdict  of  history,  will  be 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  first  lord  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  for  he  has  displayed  the  marvelous  cour- 
age of  challenging  Germany,  the  great  English  bug- 
aboo, to  quit,  with  Great  Britain,  for  one  year,  the 
wasteful  extravagance  of  building  dreadnaughts.  He 
has  made  definite  propositions  to  the  German  govern- 
ment that  if  Germany  will  only  take  a  twelve  months 
rest  and  hold  back  its  contemplated  two-battleship 
extravagance,  England  will  suspend  work  on  its  four 
projected  dreadnaughts.  To  quote  his  words  as  spoken 
in  a  great  meeting  at  Manchester: 

If  you  will  put  off  beginning  to  build  your  two  ships 
for  twelve  months,  we  will  put  off  in  absolute  good  faith 
the  building  of  our  four  ships  for  exactly  the  same  period. 

If  Great  Britain  and  Germany  take  the  lead,  all  the 
other  great  countries  will  follow  suit,  and  they  will  all  be 
just  as  great  and  as  sound  as  if  they  had  built  the  ships  at 
present  projected. 

If  Austria  and  Italy  do  not  build,  the  obligation  would 
be  removed  from  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  fact 
that  the  triple  alliance  (Germany,  Austria  and  Italy)  was 
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building  no  ships  would  make  the  proposal  possible,  witli- 
out  the  slightest  danger  of  risk. 

Isn't  it  likely  that  so  great  and  memorable  event  would 
produce  an  effect  on  the  naval  construction  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan?  Scores  of  millions  of  money  would  be 
rescued  for  the  progress  of  mankind. 

That  is  the  proposal  I  make  for  the  year  1914,  or  if 
that  year  is  thought  to  be  too  near,  for  1915. 

Perhaps  the  high-water  mark  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
courage  is  still  to  be  mentioned,  when  he  declared 
himself  "impervious  to  the  objections  which  would  be 
raised  by  armament  firms  here  and  in  other  countries. 
They  must  he  our  servants  and  not  our  masters."  (The 
italics  are  ours.)  What  an  implication  from  the  man 
at  the  head  of  the  English  navy  !  Are  armament  makers 
dictators  to  the  powers  of  the  world?  Do  the  inspira- 
tions for  battleships  come  from  the  makers  of  steel 
plate  and  cannon,  because  they  have  wares  to  sell? 


Chicago  can  be  trusted  whenever  a  great  cause  rings 
its  bell.  A  great  opera  house,  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  a  protest  against  the  atrocious  libel  that 
undertakes  to  convict  an  obscure  workman,  a  humble 
Jew,  of  a  ritual  murder  in  far  off  Russia,  was  filled  to 
overflowing  long  before  the  inconvenient  hour  of  2 
o'clock  was  reached.  Another  theater  was  thrown  open 
and  as  promptly  filled.  Had  a  third  been  available, 
it  would  have  overflowed.  The  great  crowds  were 
made  up  of  thoughtful  men  and  women,  the  men 
largely  predominating.  They  came  to  hear  and  think, 
and  the  slightest  tendency  to  over  noise,  even  in  the 
way  of  applause,  was  promptly  suppressed  with  a 
"sh — sh — "  from  the  audience.  It  was  a  most  cos- 
mopolitan representation,  both  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  audience.  A  Catholic  judge  presided,  a  Catho- 
lic governor  of  Illinois  sent  a  ringing  message.  A 
Catholic  priest  spoke  out  of  the  heart  most  eloquent 
words  of  rebuke  and  denial.  Two  representatives  of 
the  colored  race,  one  of  them  Booker  T.  Washington, 
spoke.  It  was  no  slight  or  oversight  that  gave  the 
platform  to  but  one  Jew, — Dr.  Hirsch — for  the  pro- 
test ought  rightly  to  have  come  from  the  Gentile 
world.  It  was  not  Juadism  but  Christianity  that  was 
on  trial.  And  yet  not  Christianity,  as  the  speakers 
so  often  reiterated,  but  superstition  and  autocracy. 
Not  the  Greek  Church,  but  Russian  oligarchy  and 
tyranny.  Most  of  the  speakers  spoke  at  both  halls. 
Among  them  were  Father  O'Callahan ;  Miss  Jane 
Adams ;  Mr.  Bridges,  the  new  leader  of  the  Ethical 
Society ;  Booker  T.  Washington ;  Dr.  Hirsch,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  government,  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones.  Graham  Taylor  of  the  Chicago  Commons  pre- 
sented ringing  resolutions  at  each  place,  which  were 
adopted  by  a  standing  vote  and  sent  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  to  be  transmitted  through 
official  channels  to  the  trial  judge  at  Kiev. 


A  Noble  Work;  A  Neglected  Opportunity 

A  "noble  work,"  is  that  carried  on  in  Chicago  under 
the  name  of  the  "Frederick  Douglass  Center."  A 
"neglected  opportunity,"  is  the  chance  unused  for  men 
and  women  of  wealth  and  influence  to  greatly  increase 
the  usefulness  of  that  noble  work  by  increasing  its 
capacity  for  service  and  hospitality.  For  nearly  nine 
years  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Woolley  have  elected  to  live 
at  3032  Wabash  Avenue  rather  than  in  the  cozy  home 
in  the  more  favored  territory  of  Kenwood,  that  there 
might  be  established  a  meeting  place  for  men  and 
women  who  believe  in  fraternity,  who  are  willing  to 
stand  together  in  the  interest  of  social  justice,  and  are 
ready  to  contend  for  a  square  deal  and  a  fair  show 
in  the  struggle  of  life,  irrespective  of  color,  race  or 
creed.  In  spite  of  the  inconveniences  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned private  residence,  which  yields  reluctantly  to 
the  demands  of  a  social  center,  the  better  class  of 
colored  people  have  found  here  for  themselves  and 
their  children  cultural  and  social  advantages,  which 
under  present  conditions  are  so  meagerly  provided. 
But  more  valuable  than  the  classes  in  cooking,  sewing, 
singing,  etc.,  and.  the  opportunities  for  colored  people 
of  culture  to  meet  under  refined  and  wholesome  con- 
ditions, is  the  open  platform  here  maintained,  where 
in  the  presence  of  one  another,  representatives  of  the 
black  and  white  races  may  discuss  without  bitterness 
or  dogmatism  fundamental  questions,  in  the  right 
solution  of  which  they  are  mutually  interested. 

Mrs.  Celia  Parker  Woolley,  the  directing  genius  of 
this  Center,  has  brought  to  her  work  a  broad  culture, 
based  on  extensive  reading,  careful  study  and  a  wide 
experience.  This  has  enabled  her  to  repeatedly  bring 
within  the  humble  walls  of  this  Center,  not  only  the 
leading  men  and  women  of  the  city  interested  in 
civic  advancement,  but  the  prominent  men  and  women 
of  the  nation  have  been  welcomed  here,  they  have 
not  only  given  of  their  wisdom,  but  have  grate- 
fully enjoyed  the  fellowship  and  the  social  atmosphere 
with  which  the  Head  Resident  has  been  able  to  invest 
the  place. 

Last  Saturday  evening  witnessed  one  more  of  the 
many  successful  events  of  this  kind.  Had  this  gather- 
ing been  held  one  block  farther  west  on  Michigan 
Avenue,  and  had  the  costumes  been  more  elaborate 
and  the  complexions  more  monotonous,  it  would  have 
been  heralded  by  the  newspapers  as  "a  brilliant  social 
event."  As  it  was,  it  was  a  social  as  well  as  an  intel- 
lectual triumph  to  convert  the  contracted  rooms  into 
a  banquet  hall  that  enabled  seventy  people  to  sit  down 
comfortably  to  a  toothsome  meal,  daintily  served.  How 
could  she  do  it?  And  presto!  the  tables  disappeared, 
and  in  the  room  that  serves  as  dining  hall,  parlor,  salon, 
etc.,  the  seventy  people  sat  down  comfortably  to  a 
literary  program  that  anywhere  outside  of  the  Fred- 
erick Douglass  Center  would  not  only  have  been 
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notable  but  very  noticeable.  The  toastmaster  was  Dr. 
Hall,  whose  position  as  a  physician  is  well  established 
in  Chicago,  while  as  a  leader  of  the  colored  race  he 
is  well  known  throughout  the  country.  He  presided 
with  grace  and  had  the  wit  and  wisdom  necessary 
for  the  occasion. 

The  honored  guests  of  the  evening  were  Robert  E. 
Park  and  W.  I.  Thomas.  The  former,  a  Boston  man, 
who  has  had  several  years'  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  promoter  of  Tuskeegee.  He  was  the  traveling- 
companion  of  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his  Eureopean 
trip,  and  is  now  conducting  a  course  of  studies  in  the 
University  of  Chicago — three  a  week,  that  will  run 
from  October  to  January — on  "The  History  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  Negro."  The  latter,  Prof.  W.  I.  Thomas 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  the  noted  sociologist, 
author  of  "Sex  and  Society." 

Prof.  Park  spoke  of  race  prejudice  as  a  fixed  phase 
of  society  in  certain  stages  of  development,  based  on 
ignorance,  fear  and  the  rivalries  of  the  world.  He 
spoke  as  a  scientist  from  the  academic  standpoint, 
awakening  in  his  audience  that  state  of  mind  which 
it  is  the  function  of  science  to  engender. — delibera- 
tion, patience,  hopefulness, — the  attitude  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  passion  and  the  excitement  that  seeks 
transient  amelioration  rather  than  permanent  cure. 

Professor  Thomas  gave  a  most  illuminating  account 
of  the  present  situation  of  the  Poles  in  Prussia,  based 
upon  recent  first  hand  studies.  He  showed  how  the 
Poles,  conquered  in  war,  ignored  and  obliterated 
by  national  legislation,  still, — in  spite  of  the  strong 
hand  that  undertakes  to  Germanize  the  Polish  terri- 
tory— are,  by  virtue  of  the  discipline  that  comes  from 
adversity,  transforming  Germans  into  Polacks.  By 
legislation  the  German  g;overnment  is  trying  to  colo- 
nize Germans  in  Polish  territory,  by  hard  work  and 
intellectual  alertness  the  reverse  is  being  realized.  The 
Poles  are  increasing  their  landed  holdings.  Professor 
Thomas,  like  Professor  Park,  spoke  as  a  scientist.  He 
did  not  force  analogies  but  the  audience  could  not  fail 
to  see  the  point  and  make  application. 

Miss  Mary  McDowell  brought  greetings  to  those  in 
any  way  working  to  emphasize  the  fraternity  that  is 
international  and  inter-racial.  And  of  course  could 
not  and  should  not  have  neglected  the  chance  of  direct 
appeal  to  the  new  voters  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
civic  problems,  which  at  the  present  time,  in  the  h.ands 
of  Miss  Mary  McDowell,  are  epitomized  in  and  around 
the  garbage  can. 

The  editor  of  Unity,  rejoiced  in  the  name  borne  by 
the  Center — Frederick  Douglass — the  first  colored 
man  to  command  the  intellectual  respect  of  the  white 
man  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  "Alas  for  a  nation 
that  forgets  its  annals !"  Civilization  has  increasing 
need  of  shrines.  He  waited  for  the  day  when  the  gov- 
ernment would  become  the  possessor  of  Monticello, 


the  beautiful  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  scholarly 
prophet  of  liberty.  He  pled  for  the  rescuing  of  the 
home  of  Frederick  Douglass,  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
of  the  African  race,  that  it  might  become  a  similar 
shrine,  to  be  visited  by  the  unborn  children  of  com- 
ing generations.  The  government  should  add  this  to 
the  many  other  historical  shrines  and  attractions  in 
the  great  capital,  meanwhile  private  foresight  and  en- 
ergy ought  to  save  it. 

After  further  forcible  speaking  by  representatives 
of  the  race  somber  in  color  but  buoyant  in  spirit,  the 
closing  word  was  uttered  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wihnarth, 
the  sage  of  the  woman  movement  in  Chicago. 

This  is  the  "noble  work!"  What  is  the  "neglected 
opportunity?"  An  opportunity  that  only  an  optical 
defect,  which  besets  the  wealthy  men  and  women  of 
Chicago,  has  prevented  them  from  seeing  long  before 
now.  There  is  a  common  eye  defect  which  renders 
near  things  obscure  or  invisible  and  makes  only  things 
at  a  distance  appear  in  full  form  and  in  alluring  pro- 
portions. Why  should  Mrs.  Woolley  be  compelled  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  many  friends  because  there  was 
not  room  for  more  than  seventy?  Why  should  she  not 
have  an  assembly  hall  with  the  attendent  conveniences 
that  would  give  a  chance  to  adequately  represent  and 
present  this  great  opportunity? 

Let  not  this  opportunity,  which  amounts  to  a  duty, 
be  parried  by  the  prosperous  on  the  score  of  "so  many 
good  things  to  do,"  and  "so  many  clamorous  causes." 
The  Frederick  Douglass  Center  is  not  one  of  many, 
it  is  a  unique  undertaking,  doing  pioneer  work  on  the 
picket  line,  and  has  the  claim  that  belongs  to  those 
who  are  enduring  the  hardships  and  are  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  the  advance  guard.  The  skirmish  line 
is  a  lonely  place  and  the  reserve  corps  neglect,  at 
their  peril,  those  who  do  their  duty  there. 


AROUND  THE  HOUSE 


Only  an  apple  blossom, 

Only  a  hammock  small; 
Only  a  glint  of  sunshine 

Across  the  old  stone  wall. 

Only  a  strain  of  music 

From  the  boughs  above  my  head; 
The  birds,  the  boughs,  and  the  blossoms, 

And  a  shower  of  pearl  and  red. 

Only  a  baby  laughing 

As  she  tripped  across  the  lawn; 
Her  heart  was  full  and  joyous, 

And  she  carolled  a  happy  song. 

Only  a  face  at  the  window 

Watching  for  one  adored ; 
Only  a  step  on  the  threshold 

And  the  greeting  is  assured. 

Links  in  the  chain  of  being; 

Symbols  of  Love  Divine ; 
Glimpses  of  hidden  meaning 

Between  God's  thought  and  mine. 

—E.  E.  M. 
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THE  PULPIT 


The  Story  of  Isaac  A.  Hourwich 

Thirty-two  years  ago,  Isaac  A.  Hourwich,  a  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen upon  the  charge  of  "political  untrustworthi- 
ness."  His  accuser,  an  agent  provocateur  of  the 
secret  police,  declared  that  the  young  man  was  a 
dangerous  character,  and  produced  in  support  of 
his  accusation,  the  manuscript  of  an  essay, , entitled 
"AVhat  Is  Constitutionalism?"  which  the  prisoner 
had  written  and  which  had  been  found  in  his  apart- 
ment. After  spending  some  weeks  in  a  solitary 
confinement  cell  of  the  House  of  Preliminary  De- 
tention, young  Hourwich  was  brought  before  the 
Procurator  of  the  Crown  (Plehve,  afterward  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior)  for  examination.  There  was 
no  evidence  whatever  to  indicate  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  seditious  conspiracy,  or  that  a  year's 
study  in  the  University  had  made  him  a  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  State ;  but  his  passport  showed  that 
he  was  a  Jew,  and  when  a  Jew,  in  Russia,  begins 
to  ask  such  questions  as  "What  Is  Constitution- 
alism?" it  is  time  to  put  him  in  jail.  Plehve,  there- 
fore, sent  the  youth  back  to  the  House  of  Pre- 
liminary Detention,  where  he  might  meditate  on 
constitutionalism  without  imperiling  autocracy. 

A  few  months  later,  when  the  Liberal  statesman 
Loris  Melikof  became  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
case  of  the  "politically  untrustworthy"  student  was 
again  taken  up,  and,  after  another  examination, 
Hourwich  was  expelled  from  the  University  and 
sent  back,  in  disgrace,  to  his  native  town  of  Minsk. 
Under  such  a  government  as  Russia  then  had,  it 
was  practically  impossible  for  an  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  and  energetic  young  man  to  keep  out 
of  trouble  long  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1881,  Hour- 
wich was  arrested  again — this  time  for  organizing 
"Self-Improvement  Circles"  and  reading  to  small 
assemblages  of  boys  and  girls  Mill's  essay  on 
"Liberty,"  Buckle's  "History  of  Civilization,"  and 
Professor  Ivanykof's  "Political  Economy  Since  the 
Time  of  Adam  Smith." 

From  an  ofificial  point  of  view,  the  asking  of 
such  a  question  as  "What  Is  Constitutionalism?" 
by  a  ninteen  year  old  Jewish  boy  was  dangerous 
enough':  but  the  teaching  of  liberty,  political  eco- 
nomy, and  the  history  of  civilization  to  school 
children  by  the  same  boy  was  a  menace  to  "social 
order  and  public  tranquillity"  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  tolerated.  Hourwich,  therefore  was  sent 
by  administrative  process  to  western  Siberia. 

Russian  political  exiles,  as  a  rule,  do  not  allow 
enforced  change  of  environment  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  discouragement  or  idleness.  They  may 
be  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  banished;  but  in  the 
remote  and  often  inhospitable  regions  to  which 
they  are  sent  they  generally  find  something  to  do 
that  is  useful,  if  not  pecuniarily  profitable.  Some 
study  anthropology  and  compile  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries of  little  known  native  languages;  some 
turn  their  attention  to  botany  or  geology;  some 
collect  traditions  and  folk-lore  stories  of  the  Samo- 
yedes,  the  Kirghis,  or  the  Buriates;  and  all  work 


industriously  at  one  thing  or  another.  H<jurwich, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  banishment  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  made  a  painstaking  and  exhaustive 
study  of  Siberian  immigration.  In  the  course  of 
the  four  years,  that  he  spent  as  an  exile  in  the 
province  of  Tobolsk,  he  interviewed  twelve  hun- 
dred families  of  Russian  immigrants,  as  they  passed 
through  Yalutarfsk  and  Ishim  on  their  way  east- 
ward, and  obtained  from  them  all  possible  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  their  economic  condition  in  the 
widely  scattered  provinces  from  which  they  came; 
their  reasons  for  leaving  home;  their  pecuniary 
resources;  and  their  food,  expenses,  sick  rate,  and 
mortality  on  the  road.  This  information  he  sorted, 
arranged  and  embodied  in  a  monograph  entitled 
"Peasant  Migration  to  Siberia,"  which  was  subse- 
quently published  in  the  Juridical  Messenger  of  Mos- 
cow, and  was  characterized  by  the  Russian  expert 
Kaufman  as  "one  of  the  most  serious  and  profound 
investigations  ever  made  of  the  emigration  ques- 
tion"— and  this  was  the  work  of  a  boy  hardly  more 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  only  twelve 
months  of  university  training. 

In  1885,  after  four  years  and  eight  months  of 
imprisonment  and  exile,  Hourwich  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  home.  His  chief  aim  was  to  com- 
plete his  interrupted  education;  but  all  the  .State 
Universities  required  a  certificate  of  "political  trust- 
worthiness" from  the  police,  and  this  he  could  not 
obtain  on  account  of  his  "criminal"  record.  He 
soon  ascertained,  however,  that  in  the  Demidof 
Juridical  Lyceum  of  Yaroslaw  there  was  no  such 
requirement;  and,  proceeding  to  that  ancient  Rus- 
sian town,  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  Great  natural  capacity  and 
untiring  industry  enabled  him  to  complete  the  four- 
year  Lyceum  course  in  two  years,  and  in  1887  he 
took  his  final  examination,  received  his  degree  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Returning  to  Minsk,  he 
opened  an  office  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Early  in  the  year  of  1890  the  life  of  this  talented 
young  Russian  Jew  suddenly  became  complicated 
with  mine.  I  had  never  seen  him  nor  even  heard  of 
him,  but  the  inscrutable  fate  who  stands  by  with 
our  dramatis  personae  in  her  hand,  while  we  im- 
agine that  we  are  choosing  acquaintance  for  our- 
selves, made  me  not  only  an  unconscious  actor  in 
the  drama  of  his  life,  but  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  shaping  of  his  future  career.  It  happened  in 
this  way. 

Late  in  the  year  of  1889  the  French  police,  acting 
upon  information  furnished  by  an  agent  provoca- 
teur from  St.  Petersburg,  arrested  in  Paris  a  half 
dozen  Russian  refugees  upon  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  the  ruler  of  a  friendly  state. 
Among  the  letters  found  in  their  apartments  were 
a  number  from  a  Russian  landed  proprietor  named 
Foinitski.  An  investigation  of  the  latter's  record 
showed  that  he  was  a  "politically  untrustworthy" 
person,  and  that,  in  going  back  and  forth  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  his  estate,  he  had  made  a  prac- 
tice of  stopping  in  Minsk  to  see  young  Hourwich. 
It  was  at  once  assumed  that  Foinitski  and  Hour- 
wich were  implicated  in  the  plot  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Paris,  and  orders  were  issued  to 
search  their  apartments,  and  put  them  both  un* 
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arrest.  Hourwich  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in 
St.  Petersburg-  on  business.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  return  to  his  home,  he  received  a  telegram  from 
a  friend  in  Minsk  warning  him  that  the  police  had 
made  a  search  of  his  home.  It  was  then  that  his 
life  began  to  be  affected  by  mine.  We  had  never 
seen  each  other,  and  I  was  not  even  aware  that 
a  man  named  Hourwich  lived;  but  when  the  search 
was  ordered  I  suddenly  became  a  menace  to  his 
liberty  and  his  career.  My  "Century"  articles  on 
"Siberia  and  the  Exile  System"  had  just  been  trans- 
lated in  German,  and  a  copy  of  them  in  book  form 
had  been  sent  to  Hourwich  by  a  friend.  This  copy 
he  had  left  in  his  house,  where  the  police  could 
hardly  fail  to  discover  it.  Possession  of  such  a 
volume,  added  to  a  record  of  imprisonment  and 
exile  for  previous  "untrustworthiness,"  would  be 
reason  enough  for  another  arrest,  and  perhaps  for 
a  second  term  of  banishment.  If  he  had  not  im- 
prudently left  "Siberia  and  the  Exile  System"  in 
his  library  at  Minsk  when  he  started  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  search  would  not  have  prevented  his 
return,  because  he  had  no  other  compromising  liter- 
ature, and  there  was  no  reason  even  to  imagine  that 
his  acquaintance  with  Foinitski  had  connected  him 
with  an  alleged  plot  in  Paris  of  which  he  had  never 
so  much  as  heard.  My  book,  however,  was  enough 
to  make  a  return  to  Minsk  perilous,  and,  after  a 
few  hours'  reflection,  Hourwich  decided  to  abandon 
his  country  and  seek  refuge  and  safety  in  America. 
Getting  together  what  little  money  he  could,  he 
made  his  escape  through  Finland  and  Sweden,  and 
early  in  1890  landed,  almost  penniless,  in  New 
York. 

A  foreigner  who  is  not  accustomed  to  manual 
labor,  and  who  has  no  influential  friends,  finds  it 
very  difificult  at  first  to  earn  a  living  in  such  a  city 
as  New  York;  but  Hourwich  was  no  weakling,  and, 
taking  lodgings  with  a  Jewish  apothecary  named 
Wollman,  on  the  East  Side,  he  attacked  the  problem 
of  self-support  with  cheerful  courage  and  with  an 
almost  unlimited  capacity  for  steady,  patient  labor. 
He  edited  a  Yiddish  newspaper  at  a  salary  of  eight 
dollars  a  week;  established  a  Russian  newspaper 
named  Progress,  which  brought  him  in  six  dollars 
a  week;  gave  lectures  to  the  Jewish  population 
of  the  East  Side  at  three  dollars  per  lecture ;  and 
devoted  every  spare  hour  that  he  had  to  the  study 
of  the  English  language.  Although  I  had  been 
mainly  responsible  for  his  flight  from  Russia,  I 
had  never  seen  him,  nor  become  aware  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  but  Dr.  Wollman,  the  Jewish  apothecary 
with  whom  he  was  living  in  New  York,  had  brought 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  me,  some  months  be- 
fore, from  the  exiled  Russian  novelist  Machtet,  and 
through  Wollman  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hour- 
wich. The  latter,  at  that  time,  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  cultivation.  He  had  been  studying  Eng- 
lish only  three  months,  and  had  made  such  progress 
that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  carrying  on  any  or- 
dinary conversation.  French  and  German  he  had 
learned  in  Russia. 

He  had  already  begun  to  think  of  writing  for 
American  periodicals,  and  in  order  to  help  him  in 
+^ie  realization  of  this  ambition  I  gave  him  a  note 


of  introduction  to  Walter  H.  Page,  who  was  then 
editing  Forum.  Six  months  later  that  periodical 
published  an  admirable  article  on  "The  Condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia,"  which  Hourwich  had  writ- 
ten nine  months  after  he  arrived  in  New  York.  For 
this  article  he  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, a  sum  that  was  very  helpful  to  him  at  that 
stage  of  his  American  career.  About  the  same  time 
he  translated  for  Harper's  Weekly  a  number  of 
Siberian  stories  from  Orfanof's  "Afar;"  obtained  a 
certificate  authorizing  him  to  teach  the  English 
language  in  the  public  schools  of  the  East  Side; 
and  then  wrote  for  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
an  article  on  "The  Russian  Judiciary,"  which  in 
style  and  matter  was  almost  a  model  of  what  such 
an  article  should  be.  During  all  of  this  time  he 
was  hard  at  work  preparing  himself  for  a  post- 
graduate course  in  one  of  our  higher  educational 
institutions.  In  1891,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
his  flight  from  Rissia,  he  was  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship in  Columbia,  and  in  1892  that  university  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  His  doctor's 
thesis  was  entitled  "The  Economics  of  the  Russian 
Village,"  a  work  which  was  soon  published  in  book 
form,  and  which  was  described  by  a  competent 
Russian  critic  as  "almost  the  first  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  treat,  theoretically  and  statistically, 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  Russian  vil- 
lage life." 

Having  obtained  by  this  time  a  fair  working 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  Hourwich 
sought  and  obtained  a  position  as  privatdocent  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  proceeded  to  study 
American  law  while  he  gave  lectures  to  a  large 
class  of  students  on  statistics  and  economics. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Charles  R.  Crane,  after- 
ward nominated  as  Minister  to  China,  and  still 
later  prominent  as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
Ambassador  to  Russia.  In  1895,  after  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  Hourwich  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Chicago  University,  returning  to  New 
York,  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  As  his 
clients  were  mostly  foreigners  of  small  means  on 
the  East  Side,  he  did  not  find  his  business  interest- 
ing or  profitable  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  would 
have  been  surprised,  perhaps  if  it  had.  In  1900  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  Washington,  he  took  a  competitive  ex- 
amination for  the  position  ,of  translator  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint.  As  he  then  spoke  four  or  five 
languages,  he  had  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in  se- 
curing the  place.  His  knowledge  of  economics, 
statistics,  and  Euro'pean  tariffs  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  Secretary  Gage,  and  when,  a  year  or 
two  later,  the  question  of  putting  a  countervailing 
duty  on  Russian  beet  sugar  came  up,  Hourwich, 
as  a  Russian  lawyer  and  a  tariff  expert,  wrote  the 
opinion  upon  which  the  Secretary  based  his  de- 
cision. The  imposition  of  the  duty  led  to  a  tariff' 
war  with  Russia,  as  well  as  to  protracted  litigation 
in  this  country:  but  in  the  end  Hourwich's  opinion 
was  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  author  of  the  opinion  which  de- 
termined the  action  of  the  United  States  in  the 
sugar  case  was  the  same  man  who  had  been  ex- 
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iled  to  Siberia  for  reading  Buckle  and  Mill  to  "self- 
improvement  circles"  in  Minsk. 

In  1902  Hourwich  resigned  his  position  as  trans- 
lator in  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  and  secured  more 
congenial  and  more  profitable  employment  as  ex- 
pert on  mining  statistics  in  the  Census  Bureau. 
His  life  during  the  next  ten  years  was  filled  with 
useful  work.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Twelfth 
Census  he  became  statistician  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  New  York ;  wrote  more  or  less  on 
Russian  subjects  for  American  periodicals;  de- 
fended successfully  nearly  all  the  political  refugees 
whose  extradition  from  the  United  States  or  Canada 
was  sought  by  the  Russian  Government;  and,  fin- 
ally, in  1909,  went  back  to  the  Census  Bureau  as 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mining.  This  position  he 
continued  to  hold  until  the  spring  of  1913,  when  he 
resigned  in  order  to  become  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  the  gar- 
ment workers  of  New  York,  under  the  so-called 
"protocol  of  peace." 

It  is  an  interesting  and  noteworthy  fact  that 
although  Hourwich  has  devoted  most  of  his  life  to 
statistics,  economics,  and  law,  his  earliest  work 
and  his  latest  work,  relate  to  immigration.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  while  still  an  exile  in  Siberia, 
he  made  his  first  study  of  that  subject,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one  he  returned  to  it,  and  has  just  pub- 
lished in  New  York  a  most  comprehensive  and  en- 
lightening volume  entitled,  "Immigration  and 
Labor,"  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain 
how  and  to  what  extent  immigration  from  Europe 
has  af¥ected  wages,  unemployment  and  standards 
of  living- in  the  United  States.  The  Russian  expert 
Kaufman  described  Hourwich's  "Peasant  Migra- 
tion to  Siberia"  as  "one  of  the  most  serious  and  pro- 
found investigations  ever  made  of  the  emmigra- 
tion  question."  The  American  expert  is  likely  to 
use  the  same  words  in  describing  "Immigration  and 
Labor" — the  latest  work  of  the  same  author. 

— Geo.  Kennan. 

From  the  Jewish  Criterion. 


PICKLED  PEOPLE 


If  there  were  no  pickled  people  in  this  country  of  the 
free,  what  a  fine  upstanding  country  these  United  States 
would  be.  Half  the  jails  might  be  abolished  and  upon  the 
poorhouse  door  there  would  be  a  sign  announcing,  "Noth- 
ing doing  any  more."  And  the  cops  might  safely  slumber 
all  night  long  upon  their  beats,  and  there'd  be  no  homeless 
pilgrims  finding  lodgings  in  the  streets  and  but  few  would 
ever  perish  on  the  creaking  gallows  tr(e,  if  there  were  no 
pickled  people  in  this  country  of  the  free.  If  there  were 
no  pickled  people,  homes  now  full  of  grief  and  woe  would 
be  glad  with  song  and  laughter,  as  they  were  long,  long 
ago,  ere  Tired  Father  took  to  placing  crimson  tints  upon 
his  beak,  ere  he  handed  to  the  brewers  all  his  earnings  of 
the  week.  And  a  million  weary  women  might  forsake  the 
tubs  and  suds,  and  a  million  ragged  children  might  be  wear- 
ing handsome  duds,  and  a  million  useless  loafers  might  be 
busv  ai  the  bee,  if  there  were  no  pickled  people  in  this  coui)- 
try  of  the  free.  Half  the  sorrow  and  the  trouble  in  this 
weary  world  of  ours  comes  from  tall  and  brimming  flagons, 
sparkling  wines  and  whisky  sours ;  what  a  brighter,  better 
present,  what  a  future  we  might  see,  if  there  were  no 
pickled  people  in  this  country  of  the  free. 

— Walt  Mason. 


My  Library — No.  1. 

The  actual  beginnings  of  My  Library  were  cer- 
tainly "simple"  enough  to  be  strictly  in  accordance 
with  all  the  other  circumstances  of  my  early  life.  It 
was  a  day  in  _which  money  was  not  so  universally 
given  to  children  to  spend  for  themselves  as  now,  and 
I  knew  from  the  first  that,  if  my  wishes  were  to  be 
realized,  it  must  be  quite  exclusively  owing  to  my  own 
planning  and  effort.  At  first  the  case  seemed  hope- 
less enough ;  but  when  a  chance  suggestion  came  that 
I  might  possibly  make  a  book  for  myself,  if  only  I 
could  get  the  requisite  material,  hope  and  expectation 
began  a  celestial  flight  from  which  they  have  never 
rested. 

As  I  understood  it,  I  must  first  get  for  a  proper 
foundation  for  my  proposed  volume  a  cast-out,  leather- 
bound  "ledger,"  which  was  to  be  secured  from  some 
accommodating  merchant,  located  I  scarcely  knew 
where.  Setting  out  upon  this  quest  one  day,  and  find- 
ing nothing  suitable  in  the  near-by  villages,  I  finally 
hied  me  away  to  the  more  distant  city,  where  I  trudged 
up  and  down  its  hot  streets  for  hours,  to  ask  of  many 
a  more  or  less  incredulous  merchant  or  clerk  some- 
thing that  would  do ;  but  only  to  discover  that  in  no- 
wise could  I  make  it  possible  for  anyone  to  become 
interested  enough  in  my  wonderful  plan  to  accommo- 
date me.  That  this  cooled  my  ardour  almost  fatally 
was  not  at  all  unnatural ;  that  my  consequent  despera- 
tion became  correspondingly  tragic,  I  distinctly  re- 
member. In  truth,  I  know  not  what  would  have  hap- 
pened, had  I  not  at  last  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
common  coarse  brown  paper,  such  as  was  then  used 
for  doing  up  packages  of  groceries,  meats,  etc.,  could 
be  made  to  do,  if  only  I  could  develop  the  requisite 
skill.  Of  course  the  resulting  book  was  crude  enough ; 
but  not  so  crude  as  ever  to  require  being  destroyed  or 
entirely  rejected;  for,  stored  away  from  ordinary  and 
perhaps  condemning  vision,  it  still,  upon  occasion, 
serves  to  bring  back  some  of  the  very  best  days  of  old, 
and  something  also  of  the  most  inspiring  good  cheer 
that  then  sustained  me  in  this  as  well  as  in  st>  many 
other  of  my  youthful  undertakings.  Nor  am  I  loth 
to  add  also,  that  I  am  still  not  a  little  proud  of  the 
contents  of  this  my  "first  book ;"  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  still  find  most  of  them  quite  as  worth  while  as 
they  seemed  to  be  at  that  early  day.  Undoubtedly  this 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  even  so  early  as  the  time  of 
its  conception  and  making  I  had  become  not  only  a 
constant  reader  of  our  local  newspaper  but  a  regular 
subscriber  to  the  Semi-Weekly  edition  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  whose  pages,  together  with  those  of  my 
grandmother's  beloved  Examiner  and  Chronicle  ( Bap- 
tist), from  which  I  clipped  quite  as  regularly,  thus 
opportunely  furnished  me  with  not  only  many  articles 
and  poems  that  were  actually  worth  preserving,  but 
especially  with  numerous  book  reviews,  which  served 
very  acceptably  as  my  only  sources  of  information  con- 
cerning the  important  matters  discussed  in  them,  as 
well  as  to  introduce  to  my  attention  many  a  name  and 
book  that  have  remained  most  useful  acquaintances 
ever  since. 

Even  now  I  find  the  habit  then  formed  of  looking  at 
book  notices  first  and  longest,  coming  back  to  me, 
whenever  I  take  in  hand  a  periodical  that  is  likely  to 
have  such  as  are  worth  reading;  while  often  the  book 
itself  thus  introduced  has  subsequently  been  pure 
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as  a  matter  of  course ;  a  fact  that  leads  me,  not  only  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  and  veracity 
of  the  more  capable  reviewer,  but  to  affirm  emphati- 
cally that  in  his  better  judgment  and  taste  I  have  not 
very  often  been  seriously  disappointed. 

After  my  first  venture  in  the  making  of  "scrap- 
books,"  I  soon  proceeded  to  make  successively  out  of 
old  "Reports"  of  various  sorts,  others  of  the  kind, 
which  have  proved  to  be  even  more  interesting  than 
the  first  one,  and  have  served  also  very  especially  as 
revealing  indexes  of  the  growth  of  my  real  selfhood, 
during  the  period  when  growths  of  every  kind  ap- 
peared to  be  by  strides  rather  than  by  steps.  Some  of 
the  contents  of  these  books,  such  as  a  series  of  letters 
from  various  points  in  Europe,  particularly  Greece  and 
Rome,  by  the  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  then  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  afterwards  United  States  Treasurer, 
whom  I  learned  to  know  personally  about  that  time, 
are  still  not  less  useful  than  interesting ;  a  fact  which 
leads  me.  to  think  that  no  one  who  has  any  care  for 
things  of  the  mind  whatever,  can  very  well  afford  to 
neglect  the  uses  of  these  humble  repositories  of  cur- 
rent literature,  no  matter  how  well  informed,  or  how 
well  furnished  with  other  reference  books,  or  how 
well  provided  with  standard  volumes  of  every  other 
kind,  he  may  otherwise  be.  Indeed,  few  steps  in  the 
development  of  my  own  mental  history  stand  out 
more  conspicuously  than  those  associated  with  and 
perhaps  resulting  from  just  such  enterprises  as  the 
making  of  scrap-books. 

In  time,  the  making  of  scrap-books  led  very  natur- 
ally to  the  making  of  something  even  more  important 
still,  namely,  note-books.  Into  these  I  began  thus 
early  also  to  put  whatever  of  fugitive  idea  and  fact, 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost,  that  seemed 
most  worth  while.  And  many  times  since  then  has 
it  been  proven  that  in  almost  no  other  way  can  the 
needs  of  the  everyday  psychical  life  be  more  quickly 
and  more  surely  met,  than  by  the  making  and  subse- 
quent frequent  using  of  all  such  "home-made"  vol- 
umes. In  the  end,  it  certainly  is  the  books  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar  that  really  serve  and  influence 
us  the  more  vitally  and  permanently.  To  read  a  truly 
valuable  item  or  article  and  then  fasten  it  or  the  sub- 
stance of  it  securely  for  all  time,  is  worth  all  the 
bother,  as  well  as  every  expenditure  of  time  and  en- 
ergy. 

Speaking  of  scrap-books  and  note-books  brings  to 
mind  another  home-made  volume,  which,  somewhat 
later,  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  I  chanced  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  late  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  for  so  long 
time  Entomologist  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
then  widely  noted  for  the  useful  work  he  had  already 
done.  Dr.  Fitch's  modest,  sweet  personality  impressed 
me  so  deeply,  that  I  at  once  set  to  work  to  get  all  of 
his  "Reports  on  the  Insects  of  New  York,"  then  in- 
corporated in  bulky  volumes  containing  every  other 
sort  of  reportable  matter,  that  I  could,  and,  after 
stripping  them  from  their  associations,  to  have  them 
bound  in  a  single  tome,  which  I  still  possess  with  be- 
coming joy.  Outcome  of  hero-worship  though  it  was, 
I  am  glad  to  find,  as  I  once  more  think  back  upon  that 
long  ago  time  and  remember  the  pure  strong  face 
that  prompted  it,  that  just  such  a  worship  springs  up 
once  more  in  my  warm-remembering  heart,  although 
undoubtedly  with  not  quite  the  absolute  devotion  that 
^ ''-earliest  enthusiasm  prompted.    Even  the  warmest 


hearts  will  grow  a  little  sere  and  quiet,  as  the  so  fre- 
quently repeated  frosting  of  the  years  ripen,  if  not 
harden,  them ! 

I  can  see  it  now,  perhaps  more  plainly  than  I  did 
then,  the  soft  haze  of  an  early  autumn  day,  when  the 
post  brought  my  first  important  present  of  a  book 
from  someone  outside  my  home,  which  of  course  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  realization  of  My  Library  scheme 
as  opportune  as  it  was  strong.  And  I  remember  quite 
as  vividly  the  work  I  was  doing  at  the  moment  and 
all  its  growing  forbiddingness,  as  well  as  the  depth  of 
dissatisfaction  which  my  meager  soul  had  been  dis- 
covering, as  it  had  been  slowly  expanding  with  the 
succeeding  months,  and  had  now  become  almost  vocal 
with  definiteness  and  insistence.  The  pathos  of 
youth,  successively  noting  vague  revelations  of  its 
own  perhaps  nobler  self,  in  the  midst  of  surroundings 
that  hedge  it  in  n6t  more  closely  than  discouragingly, 
has  never  yet  been  fully  enough  or  well  enough  writ- 
ten; and  I  surmise  that  only  the  spirit  of  an  infinite 
comprehension  would  be  capable  of  doing  it  with  any- 
thing like  even  the  savor  of  truth.  The  "growing 
pains"  of  the  body  are  slight  indeed  compared  with 
the  pains  of  mental  and  spiritual  expansion,  as  realized 
by  the  youth  who  as  yet  seeing  little  of  the  need  of 
them,  gets  but  most  meager  encouragement,  if  any,  by 
way  of  explanation  of  either  their  necessity  or  their 
high  uses. 

The  package  came  unexpectedly,  and  what  was  more 
interesting  still,  with  no  sign  by  which  to  identify  the 
sender.  But  it  was  real,  nevertheless,  and  proved  once 
for  all  to  be  the  source  of  joys  unspeakable,  as  well 
as  promotive  of  all  high  gratitude  and  aspiration.  And 
when  a  beautiful  copy  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  "Kath- 
rina"  was  disclosed,  a  book  that  as  yet  I  had  never 
heard  of,  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  open  in  the 
midst  of  the  old  farm,  and  a  glory  never  heretofore 
noted  to  envelop  and  permeate  it  all,  as  I  so  excitedly 
yet  so  guardedly  turned  the  rich  pages,  and  felt  them 
revealing  the  supreme  fact  that  someone,  although  un- 
guessed,  had  really  thought  thus  well  of  me  and  wished 
me  such  happiness.  No  one  can  ever  know  how  often 
the  volume  has  served  since  then  to  practically  ener- 
gise incidental  impulses  for  doing  a  similar  good,  which 
might  otherwise  have  resulted  in  nothing  to  myself  or 
to  others.  I  trust  the  giver  failed  not  to  realize  to  the 
full,  all  the  worth  of  dear  Charles  Lamb's  declaration 
about  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  doing  a  good  deed  by 
stealth  and  having  it  found  out  by  accident,  even 
though  I  still  remain  .so  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the 
identity  of  my  so  opportune  comforter  and  inspirer. 

My  next  present  of  a  book,  not  long  after,  was  a 
compact  little  copy  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim,"  quite  prob- 
ably sent  by  the  same  hand  that  had  given  me  "Kath- 
rina."  And  just  here  I  was  to  experience  one  of  the 
paradoxes  so  common  in  the  workings  of  my  very 
human  nature,  and  so  inexplicable,  as  well.  I  was  in- 
expressibly glad  to  receive  it,  surely;  besides,  had  I 
not  learned  that  this  was  the  very  first  book  purchased 
by  Benjamin  Franklin ;  and  have  I  not  since  known  of 
its  praise  by  all  the  wise  and  good,  and  its  being  the 
great  joy  and  helper  of  multitudes?  Have  I  not  also 
seen  people  who  have  most  enthusiastically  confessed 
its  quite  supernatural  influence  for  good,  as  well  ?  Be- 
sides, was  I  not  overjoyed  again  to  think  that  someone 
had  again  thought  of  me  so  kindly?  Nevertheless,  as 
I  then  attempted  to  read  it,  I  soon  got,  not  only  to  dis- 
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like  the  book,  but  almost  to  wish  that  the  giver  had 
not  sent  it ;  and,  as  I  must  strangely  confess,  my 
earliest  impressions  have  never  entirely  yielded  to  re- 
newed attempts  to  get  better  ones,  even  though  I  have 
a  number  of  times  tried  most  faithfully  to  do  this, 
through  reading  it  in  one  of  the  later  and  better  edi- 
tions, which  I  dare  say  deservedly  abound.  As  a  sort 
of  duty  to  myself,  I  still  retain  this  old  classic,  and  am. 
glad  to  do  so ;  but  I  still  await  the  day  when  I  can  un- 
reservedly say  I  really  care  to  read  it,  except  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  curiosity  much  more  literary,  I  fear,  than 
religious.  It  may  be  that  Bunyan  is  really  all  he  has 
been  said  to  be,  and  more ;  but  I  must  still  let  others 
say  it,  until  such  time,  at  least,  as  my  spirit,  too,  shall 
see  plainly  enough  to  be  able  to  grasp  and  retain  its 
real  significance — until,  most  probably,  the  very  ob- 
viousness of  its  matter-of-fact  personages  shall  happily 
show  forth  a  spiritual  significance  as  yet  quite  un- 
opened to  me.  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  Mr.  Legality, 
the  Evangelist,  the  Interpreter,  Neighbor  Faithful, 
Doubting  Castle,  Slough  of  Despond,  and  all  the  rest, 
are  undoubtedly  verisimilitudes  that  cannot  be  gain- 
said ;  but  their  "originals"  in  daily  life  have  so  fre- 
quently and  so  thoroughly  engaged  my  attention,  and 
so  interestingly  thus  far,  that  the  book  personages 
have  been  perhaps  altogether  too  seriously  obscured  or 
depreciated  by  contrast,  and  consequently  have  as- 
sumed much  too  small  an  importance  in  my  mind. 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker. 


Correspondence 


As  to  Truth 


My  friend  of  other  days,  presumably  my  friend  of 
these  later  days.  Dr.  J.  G.  Townsend,  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  as  firm  of  foot  as  usually  he  is,  in  his  dis- 
sent from  Alden  and  Bergson  on  the  point  of  "the  dis- 
covery of  truth."  If  he  had  conceded  to  these  philos- 
ophers that  the  "heart,"  or  "intuition"  is  one  means  of 
arriving  at  truth,  and  contended  that  there  are  other 
roads  to  the  same  desired  goal,  I,  at  least,  would  not 
ask  the  court  to  note  an  exception.  But  when  he 
waxes  bold  and  affirms  that  "knowledge  comes  in  only 
one  way,  by  the  method  of  science,  philosophy  and  his- 
tory, by  search,  comparison,  analysis  and  influence, 
classified  by  the  severest  criticism,"  I  think  he  takes  up 
a  position  that  cannot  be  maintained. 

Our  knowledge  comes  to  us  in  many  ways :  truth  is 
arrived  at  by  various  routes.  I  am  not  concerned  to 
insist  with  Alden  and  Bergson  that  religious  or  spirit- 
ual truth  is  acquired  through  intuition,  as  an  exclusive 
method,  pertaining  to  that  form  of  truth  alone.  The 
position  I  would  prefer  to  take,  is,  that  there  are  many 
doors  opening  from  the  soul  into  the  vast  realm  of 
knowledge.  Sometimes  she  steps  through  one,  some- 
times through  another.  Even  if  it  were  asserted  that 
the  unification  of  truth  "came  only  in  one  way" — a 
more  tenable  proposition — I  must  still  refuse  my  as- 
sent. 

The  mind  looks  more  really  than  the  eye ;  and  as 
"seeing  is  believing,"  the  larger  part  of  all  we  know  is 
the  product  of  vision.  Feeling  also  plays  a  large  part 
in  our  acquisitions.  It  is  only  as  we  rise  into  certain, 
perhaps  unusual,  temperatures,  that  "the  truth"  as  to 
many  profoundly  important  facts  and  interests  be- 


comes accessible  by  us.  Our  stock  of  knowledge,  our 
possessions  of  truth  or  reality,  have  more  often  not 
been  subjected  to  the  processes  of  scientific  analysis, 
comparison,  unification,  than  otherwise.  We  secured 
our  title  to  them  by  acquaintance,  experience,  en- 
deavor; in  the  course  of  which  they  disclosed  them- 
selves to  us,  and  we  are  as  certain  of  them  as  we  could 
be  by  mathematical  demonstration.  Life  is  the  great 
teacher. 

If  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  we  know  anything,  our 
knoMdedge  of  the  manner  of  spirit  certain  persons  with 
whom  we  are  familiar  are  of,  is  among  our  certainties. 
We  did  not  come  by  that  knowledge  "by  the  method  of 
science,  philosophy  and  history."  What  is  true  of 
those  of  us  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  that 
method  is  so  much  more  true  of  people  generally! 
Shall  we  say  that  they  do  not  really  know  ?  We  may 
accept  as  literal  prose  the  exclamation  of  Tennyson 

"Behold  we  know  not  anything," 
absolutely.  But  the  limitation  would  apply  to  the  parts 
of  our  knowledge  derived  from  the  "method  of  science, 
philosophy  and  history"  as  remorselessly  as  to  the 
other  parts.  The  logical  maxim,  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
as  universal,  fits  this  case  precisely. 

The  importance  of  a  liberal  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  truth  is  gained  lies  in  this,  to  my  mind : 
That  the  number  of  persons  who  are  capable  of  apply- 
ing the  method  marked  out  by  Dr.  Townsend  as  the 
one  only  way,  must  always  be  small ;  while,  in  a  matter 
like  religion,  the  number  that  have  need  of  the  secret, 
is  a  practically  unlimited  host. 

St.  Lazvrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y .      i.  m.  a. 


Can  Social  Work  Become  Economic? 


In  the  various  lines  of  our  social  effort  we  come  to 
a  realization  that  an  appeal  for  help  must  be  made  to 
the  business  men.  They,  with  the  backing  of  the  con- 
servers  of  their  interests — the  bankers — really  domi- 
nate the  life  of  a  community.  Whether  the  effort  is 
in  education,  church,  charity  or  civic  betterment, 
those  who  control  the  economic  resources  determine 
the  issue. 

Business  men  know  the  value  of  combination,  they 
know  the  effectiveness  of  united  purpose  and  of  soli- 
darity in  administration.  They  know  their  power. 
But  when  commercial  combination  is  carried  to  the 
point  of  disregard  for  the  human  element  then  a 
psychic  force  breaks  their  potency  until  the  "social 
workers"  alleviate  the  situation  and  help  to  restore 
"big  business"  control  in  the  industrial  world.  Are 
not  the  social  workers  in  reality  the  agents  of  the 
business  men  ?  Are  they  economically  in  a  position  to 
act  independently  of  them? 

Our  social  work  thus  far  has  been  through  para- 
sitical media,  perhaps  because  they  are  pleasanter  and 
easier.  To  work  for  human  betterment  on  a  strictly 
economic  basis  is  no  doubt  the  most  difficult  task  in 
the  world.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  we  are  tending 
in  that  direction.  "Organization"  is  now  the  watch- 
word of  social  effort ;  we  need  but  to  carry  this  a  step 
farther  to  make  it  economic.  We  need  to  put  our 
organized  effort  for  social  justice  right  into  the  most 
vital  manifestation  of  human  energy — industry.  We 
need  to  become  industrial  workers. 

Have  we  the  courage  to  cast  aside  "professional- 
ism,"   "comfortable    living,"    "social    standing,"  all 
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those  things  leading  to  parasitism?  Can  we,  instead 
use  our  energy  and  intelligence  in  business  enterprises 
which  will  involve  and  evolve  principles  of  right  con- 
duct, principles  of  humanity,  principles  of  true  char- 
ity? If  industrial  conditions  are  then  not  right  we 
are  to  blame  and  we  do  not  have  to  seek  for  financial 
assistance  outside  of  ourselves,  nor  do  we  have  to 
resort  to  coercive  legislation ;  we  need  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order.  There  is  at  hand  an  economic  plan 
which  would  well  serve  our  purpose,  the  "co-opera- 
tive" system  of  production  and  distribution.  Where 
this  system  has  operated  successfully  it  has  de- 
mocratized business,  placing  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  create  it  a  share  in  its  benefits.  In  such  a  plan 
there  is  no  element  of  parasitism,  no  patronage,  no 
subserviency — there  is  fair  opportunity  for  all  and  in 
a  spirit  of  social  equality.  By  entering  into  co-opera- 
tion of  this  kind  could  we  not  make  our  social  work 
economic?  Is  there  any  line  of  our  present  reform 
effort  which  we  could  not  transform  into  business 
enterprise?  Would  we  not  in  this  way  serve  society 
more  directly? 

Grace  Putnam  Pollard. 


The  Study  Table 


More  Books 


From  Macmillans  I  have  Robert  Herrick's  "His 
Great  Adventure."  I  think  this  by  all  odds  the  best 
book  Herrick  has  given  us.  It  has  contents  worth  care- 
ful reading.  The  characters  are  considerably  more 
than  interesting,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  more  of 
"Melody."  The  story  is  what  you  might  call  up  to 
date  in  handling  capitalistic  questions,  but  it  is  sane 
and  wholesome.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  ask  any- 
thing more  for  the  common  novel  than  these  two 
things — sanity  and  sweetness.  The  program  or  plot  is 
on  the  face  of  it  unnatural ;  but  Herrick  shows  his 
power  in  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  human  Hfe. 
I  like  the  book. 

From  the  same  house  I  am  also  in  receipt  of  "The 
Meaning  of  Evolution."  This  book  is  original  and 
valuable  in  its  arrangement  and  summing  up  of  evo- 
lutionary history.  I  like  it  immensely.  It  has  in  it 
quite  a  little  of  the  old  theology  flavor,  possibly  a  little 
that  we  might  call  credulity;  if  it  be  called  credulity 
it  is  the  emotional  side  that  lives ;  the  statement  of 
facts  is  unflinchingly  scientific.  It  gives  us  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  very  useful  illustrations.  Its  contents 
are  very  difficult  for  a  reviewer  to  bring  under  con- 
sideration. I  should  like  to  have  those  who  are 
studying  "Our  Heredity  from  God," — and  I  am  glad 
to  know  so  many  still  are, — use  this  book  in  a  supple- 
mentary way.  When  I  wrote  that  book,  De  Vries  had 
not  published  his  investigations,  neither  had  Prof. 
Cope  finished  his  magnificent  work;  and  we  knew 
very  little  about  Weissman.  There  is  a  good  account 
given  of  these  men  and  their  work  in  this  volume, 
and  there  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  future  evo- 
lution of  man — reaching  over  into  a  new  field  of  moral 
eflPort  (suggested  by  Darwin,  but  at  that  day  impossi- 
ble). The  terrible  topic  of  sex  in  social  life  and  in 
ethics  is  to  be  studied  in  our  schools,  no  doubt.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  the  Catholics  are  nearer  right  in  mak- 
ing it  an  obligation  of  the  church  to  attend  to  the 
morals  of  the  young.    The  author  scatters  all  through 


his  pages  very  practical  questions;  such  as  the  unbal- 
ancing of  conditions  by  the  introduction  of  English 
sparrows,  or  a  new  caterpillar.  This  makes  the  vol- 
ume of  importance  to  farmers.  It  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  evolution  must  yet  be  an  argumentative  ques- 
tion. If  we  did  not  descend  in  the  mammalian  line, 
how  did  we  get  here?  Just  trace  man  back,  and  see 
where  he  did  come  from.  A  mighty  poor  job  for  a 
god  to  make  out  of  hand,  unless  we  excuse  it  on  the 
score  of  making  something  from  nothing.  Nothing 
remains,  too  frequently.  One  of  our  best  authors  has 
shown  us  recently  that  a  degenerate  is  as  likely  to 
come  from  over  cultivating  as  from  poor  heredity. 


Open  Court  has  given  us  recently  some  remarkable 
numbers.  Read  the  article  in  September  on  "The 
International  Institute  of  China,"  something  quite 
akin  to  our  own  Congress  of  Religion,  and  both  issu- 
ing from,  and  originating  in  the  Religious  Parliament 
of  1893.  Since  Thomas  and  Jones  and  Hirsch  and 
Jordan,  with  a  few  more  of  us,  trod  firmly  on  a  plat- 
form of  evolution  in  religion,  hooted  then  by  the  Cre- 
ation school,  the  world  has  evolved  with  astounding 
assertiveness ;  not  only  in  this  country  but  everywhere. 
Come  on,  brothers  in  China !  We  are  all  Children  of 
One  Life ;  and  we  ought  to  be  all  working  together 
for  divine  ends — in  India  and  China  and  South  Africa, 
as  well  as  among  the  bigoted  and  backward  sects  of 
North  America — possibly  the  most  benighted  of  all  as 
to  spiritual  life  and  truth. 

The  Country  Gentleman  is  giving  us  a  set  of  excel- 
lent articles  on  Western  country  life.  Better  read 
them.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  different  phases 
of  country  life  are  growing  up ;  all  to  be  blended  in 
one  great  scientific  American  land-life.  It  is  a  narrow 
life  every  way  that  pinches  itself  into  a  city;  and  the 
bigger  the  city,  the  tighter  the  pinch. 

From  Henry  Holt  &  Company  I  have  "The  Jews 
of  Today,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  Ruppin.  Readers  of  Unity, 
and  members  of  the  Congress  of  Religion,  do  not  need 
an  introduction  to  the  advanced  Jews  and  their  work. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  going  on  among  these 
cousins  of  ours  which  is  very  interesting  as  well  as 
helpful.  If  we  meet  Dr.  Hirsch  at  the  Congress  we 
are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  what  that  is.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  is  the  adoption  of  cosmo- 
politan culture  by  the  Jews,  and  the  decreasing  in- 
fluence of  religion.  We  might  all  well  adopt  the  Jews 
into  the  great  Aryan  family,  and  give  over  to  them 
our  culture,  per  se.  The  book  has,  however,  enough 
that  is  novel  in  it  to  make  anyone  read  it  with  avidity. 
I  hardly  know  of  a  recent  volume  touching  the  race 
question,  with  more  force  and  originality,  but  with 
scholarship  of  the  most  precise  character. 

  E.  P.  Powell. 

Arnold  Bennett  says:  "Bad  novels  ought  not  to  be 
read,  and  good  novels  never  demand  any  appreciable 
mental  application  on  the  part  of  the  reader." 

The  best  novels  involve  the  least  strain.  .  .  .  Im- 
aginative poetry  produces  a  far  greater  mental  strain 
than  novels.  ...  It  is  the  highest  form  of  literature. 
It  yields  the  higiiest  form  of  pleasure  and  teaches  the 
highest  form  of  wisdom.' 

Herbert  Spencer's  "First  Principles"  is  the  most 
majestic  production  of  any  mind.  .  .  .  The  great  con- 
venience of  masterpieces  is  that  they  are  so  aston- 
ishingly lucid." 
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THE  FIELD 

"Th*  World  it  my  Country,  t»  tU  G«»d  it  my  Religion." 


PULPIT  TOPICS 


The  following  course  of  sermon- 
studies  will  be  delivered  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ings indicated,  beginning  at  11  a.  m. 
The  public  are  cordially  invited. 

The  Eternally-Womanly 

Six  typical  women,  each  represent- 
ing fundamental  elements  in  woman- 
hood, reaching  down  to  sub-sexual 
foundations  and  up  into  the  eternally 
human. 

■  "All  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  sent; 
Earth's  insufficiency 
Here  grows  to  event; 
The  indescribable, 
Here  it  is  done: 
The  woman-soul  leadeth  us 
upward  and  on!" 

From  Goethe's  "Faust," 

Bayard  Taylor's  translation. 

Nov.  9.  Rizpah — Primal  Motherhood. 
Nov.  16.  Boadicea — The  Woman  Mili- 
tant. 

Nov.  23.  Hypatia — The  Woman  Sage. 
Nov.  30.  St.  Monica  —  The  Woman 
Saint. 

Dec.  7.  Joan  of  Arc — The  Woman 
Inspired. 

Dec.  14.  Susannah  Wesley — The  Mod- 
ern Woman. 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 


{Continued.)  « 
The  Wednesday  morning  (October  8) 
conference  was  devoted  to  an  address 
on  "A  Reasonable  Faith,"  by  Rev. 
Howard  N.  Brown,  King's  Chapel, 
Boston,  and  a  special  report  on  "Meth- 
ods of  Ordination  of  Ministers,"  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  Earl  Morse  Wilbur  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.  Both  address  and  report 
provoked  much  interesting  discussion. 
Mr.  Brown  defined  "a  reasonable  faith" 
as  one  based  upon  intelligence  and 
knowledge,  governed  by  reason  and 
shot  through  with  the  enthusiasms  of 
the .  spirit,  and  his  elucidation  of  his 


theme  was  masterly.  The  discussion 
turned  mainly  upon  the  relative  influ- 
ence of  mind  and  heart  in  determin- 
ing such  a  faith.  Rev.  Albert  R.  Vail 
of  Urbana,  111.,  contended  eloquently 
and  with  poetic  fervor  for  the  to  him 
essential  element  of  feeling,  sensibility, 
emotional  religious  experience,  in  larger 
measure  than  is  commonly  expressed 
among  Unitarians,  claiming  that  these 
were  vital  elements  in  any  faith  which 
mightily  controlled  the  individual  soul 
life.  Rev.  John  M.  Wilson  of  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.,  laid  far  greater  emphasis 
upon  calmness  and  judgment  applied  to 
the  facts  of  the  universe  and  human 
experience,  and  believed  that  the  healthy 
enthusiasms  of  the  religious  life  would 
grow  naturally  from  a  religious  con- 
viction based  upon  such  facts.  So  ably 
were  the  two  views  presented  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  listener  was  apt  to  be 
temperamental  rather  than  judicial, — and 
yet,  all  things  considered,  is  there  not 
greater  need  of  Mr.  Vail's  point  of 
view?  Are  not  Unitarians  somewhat 
excessively  given  over  to  the  "calm- 
ness of  judgment"  rather  than  the 
"emotions  of  the  heart,"  in  matters  re- 
ligious? 

The  special  feature  of  Wednesday 
afternoon  was  a  delightful  trip  to  Ni- 
agara Falls  and  around  the  Gorge,  in- 
cluding the  best  view  of  the  cataract 
from  the  Canadian  side  and  of  the 
whirlpool  rapids  from  the  American 
side.  The  sky  was  blue,  the  background 
of  foliage  everywhere  gorgeous  with 
autumn  colors.  Standing  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  immediately  above  the  falls, 
the  American  falls  and  "Bridal  Veil" 
were  seen  through  a  rainbow  span  quite 
three-quarters  of  a  circle,  wonderfully 
brilliant,  the  whole  a  panorama  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  One  other  picture  of 
unusual  loveliness  (even  at  the  falls) 
was  revealed  when  the  party  stood  on 
Goat  Island  Lookout.  On  the  left,  the 
great  river  poured  its  mighty  flood  over 
the  curve  of  the  "Horse  Shoe"  in  such 
volume  and  depth  that  at  its  heart  it 
was  deep  sea  green,  yet  shaded  into  the 
tender  hues  of  young  maple  leaves  in 
spring  as  it  plunged  into  the  white 
depths  below,  while  on  the  right  the 
lesser  falls  leaped  laughing  and  gay 


over  the  brink,  breaking  into  billows 
of  curling,  climbing,  foam  and  veils  of 
delicate  lacy  fretwork,  perpetually 
changing  yet  ever  the  same,  interwoven 
and  shot  through  with  opalescent  color 
— so  entrancing  was  it  all  that  one 
strove  to  see  it  with  the  eyes  of  the 
spirit  that  it  might  remain  always  "a 
joy  forever." 

As  we  sped  back  to  other  conference 
meetings  even  "old  timers"  at  Niagara 
paid  the  tribute  of  "the  most  perfect 
view  in  my  experience !" 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to 
a  threefold  discussion  of  the  topic, 
"Liberalism,  the  Religion  of  Democ- 
racy," by  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Weatherley, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Rev.  Robert  J.  Hutch- 
eon,  Toronto,  Can.,  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Dole,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Weath- 
erley said  that  the  religion  of  opportu- 
nity, which  is  the  religion  of  democ- 
racy, is  the  religion  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

T6  discover  the  applications  of  the 
law  of  democracy  to  life  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  church,  he  said.  It  should 
teach  that  to  obtain  the  holy  of  holies 
every  man  must  lay  aside  all  claims 
for  special  privilege  or  advantage  over 
his  brother  man.  To  escape  the  wrath 
of  God  the  old  religion  built  great 
cathedrals  and  noble  piles.  The  new 
religion  will  be  represented  in  the  sym- 
bols of  democracy  such  as  the  home, 
the  school,  the  shop  and  the  state. 

"The  great  joy  of  the  religion  of 
democracy,"  he  said,  "is  that  it  reveals 
to  man  the  unlimited  stores  of  energy 
at  his  command.  It  shows  him  his 
power  to  do  and  to  be,  to  shape  and  to 
control  the  future." 

"Men  must  be  taught  that  in  the  as- 
piration for  the  holy  of  holies  they 
must  lay  aside  every  claim  to  special 
privilege.  The  religion  of  tomorrow 
will  have  no  other  terms  than  those  of 
democracy.  It  will  be  a  religion  of 
equal  opportunity,  revealing  to  man  un- 
limited stores  of  energy  and  giving  him 
the  power  to  do  and  create." 

Mr.  Hutcheon,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Meadville  Theological 
School,  held  that  the  religion  of  de- 
mocracy need  not  necessarily  be  a  new 
one,  because  the  passions  and  feelings 
of  the  human  race  always  have  re- 
mained the  same. 

"Sorrow  and  calamity  make  brothers 
of  the  savage,  feudalist,  aristocrat  and 
democrat,"  he  said.  "The  need  of  the 
human  spirit  is  essentially  the  same. 

"Nevertheless,  democracy  has  some 
particular  needs  of  its  own.  Democracy 
undertakes  the  task  of  raising  all  peo- 
ple to  the  standards  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
task,  the  greatest  ever  undertaken  by 
mankind,  religion  must  continually  re- 
new the  faith  that  this  high  ideal  can 
be  accomplished. 

"Democracy  rests  on  a  state  of  mind 
— an  idealism  which  religion  must  keep 
afire.  Once  this  state  of  mind  goes, 
democracy  must  go.  It  rests  with  the 
liberal  churches  to  build  up  life  on  this 
"new  spiritual  basis."  These,  he  said, 
by  their  very  nature  were  best  adapted 
to  this  mission — untrammeled  by  creed, 
dogma  or  method,  they  were  free  to 
conserve  the  vital  truths  of  all  faiths, 
present  and  past,  relating  to  the  reve- 
lations and  life  of  toJay. 

Dr.  Dole  set  forth  the  thesis  that 
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QREGG  SHORTHAND 
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— made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  on  solid  non-court 
matter.  On  court  testimony,  Mr.  Swem  wrote  268 
net  words  per  minute — only  one  word  below  the  pre- 
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democracy  in  government  is  the  prod- 
uct and  natural  growth  of  free  relig- 
ious thought. 

"It  comes  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
free-thinking  Hebrew  prophets  through 
Wycliffe,  John  Huss,  Calvin,  John  Rob- 
inson and  a  line  of  noble  idealists  who 
steered  their  course  by  visions  and 
dreams,"  he  said. 

"Democracy  needs  what  a  free  and 
genuine  religion  tends  to  produce — a 
certain  type  of  men  and  women  with 
the  qualities  which  perpetuate  free  and 
equal  government. 

"True  democracy  is  not  a  system  of 
government  opposed  to  aristocracy.  It 
does  not  mean  that  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another.  It  means  government  by 
the  best  and  highest  men  and  women 
who,  while  they  possess  other  necessary 
qualities,  also  are  embued  with  the 
spirit  of  religion." 

Dr.  Dole  closed  his  address  with  a 
plea  for  tolerance  and  one  religion  con- 
taining the  vital  elements  of  all  re- 
ligions. 

"I  do  not  mean  an  exclusive  religion 
relying  on  one  great  master,  but  a 
comprehensive  and  sympathetic  religion 
which  reveres  all  the  heroes,  masters 
and  saints  of  every  people — Buddah, 
Isaiah,  Jesus,  St.  Francis,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  John  Wesley,  Theodore  Par- 
ker and  others. 

(To  be  continued.) 

PROCTOR  ACADEMY 


Andover,  N.  H. 


A  school  for  boys  and  grirls  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarians.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
Pure  water.  Bracing  air.  Central  heating  and 
liirhtingr  plant.  Complete  sanitation.  Separate 
dormitories.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  advantages. 
School  farms  of  150  acres.  Colleg-e  Preparatory, 
Agricultural,  Domestic  Science,  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Board  and  tuition  J250  a  year.  Tui- 
tion Scholarships  for  ten  students.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address 
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Winter  Home  in  Summer  Land 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

beautiful  private  home,  all  modern  conven- 
iences, thirty-acre  grove,  five  minutes  of 
Southern  R.  R.  Station,  now  open  to  a 
few  boarders.  Special  attention  to  con- 
valescents or  those  seeking  a  m  ild.  dry 
climate  for  v^inter.  Milk,  butter  and  eggs 
produced  at  home.  Terms,  fifteen  dollars 
per  week.    References  exchanged. 

Address 

"HICKORY  CREST" 

Seneca    -    -    South  Carolina 
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The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address,  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POP? 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  '  'working 
woman"  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
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THE  PLACE  OF  PEACE. 


At  the  heart  of  the  cyclone  tearing  the  sky 
And  flinging  the  clouds  and  the  towers  by, 

Is  a  place  of  central  calm; 
So  here  in  the  roar  of  mortal  things, 
I  have  a  place  where  my  spirit  sings. 
In  the  hollow  of  God's  Palm. 
The  Nautilus.  Edwin  Markham. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  recent  Perry  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  in  Milwaukee,  the  city  made  fa- 
mous -by  its  beer,  the  prize  float  in  the  parade  was 
that  which  represented  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Literary  Digest  gives  one 
page  to  tell  of  the  "re-birth  of  religion  in  recent 
French  poets,"  while  on  the  opposite  page  a  gener- 
ous space  is  given  to  show  the  decline  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  in  Germany.  Why  is  this?  What  is  the 
matter  with  German  Protestantism,  and  why  have 
the  enemies  of  religion,  or,  at  least,  religious  institu- 
tions, .  inspired  poets  in  the  other  directions  ?  It  be- 
hooves the  thoughtful  man  not  to  give  a  snap  answer  to 
these  questions.  Perhaps  German  Protestantism  is  too 
cold  intellectually  and  too  far  removed  from  the  peo- 
ple, while  German  Catholicism  is  intensely  social,  lives 
close  to  the  people,  and  is  vitally  and  aggressively 
interested  in  civic  affairs.  Perhaps  French  rational- 
ism is  too  negative,  legal,  a  thing  of  politics  and  not 
of  the  heart.  There  religion,  stripped  of  its  ecclesi- 
astical robes,  rejoices  in  the  more  fitting  garments 
of  poetry,  the  language  of  the  heart. 


ticularly  the  evergreen  variety.  Applied  religion  calls 
for  tree  planting  next  spring.  Indeed,  it  is  planting 
time  all  the  year  round  in  the  realms  of  faith. 


•  The  humiliation  of  Governor  Sulzer  necessarily  car- 
ries with  it  a  lesson  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  Here  was  a  man  who  championed 
the  cause  of  the  people,  who  stood  for  progress  and 
reform,  who,  we  believe,  sincerely  had  the  peoples' 
interest  at  heart,  but  who  had  climbed  into  power  on 
the  slippery  road  of  expediency ;  he  had  compromised 
with  the  integrities,  probably  promising  his  conscience 
to  atone  for  any  breach  in  private  ethics  by  greater 
public  service.  As  a  result,  he  is  a  defaulter,  driven 
to  the  wall  by  a  notorious  gang  of  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting poHticians.  It  is  a  case  of  a  big  thief  suc- 
cessfully catching  a  small  one.  Which  ever  way  we 
turn  in  this  matter,  we  come  upon  humiliation  and 
ethical  confusion.  In  neither  case  can  two  wrongs 
make  a  right,  or  the  end  justify  the  means.  Poor 
Sulzer  must  begin  away  back  and  way  down  and  build 
for  himself  a  character  before  he  is  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  Tammany 
must  purge  itself  before  it  can  plume  itself  with  tri- 
umphs over  outside  sinners  and  enemies.  We  will 
hope  that  the  unconvicted  Sulzers  all  over  the  country, 
who  are  trembling  in  their  shoes,  will  take  warning 
and  hasten  to  mend  their  ways,  and  we  hope  that  other 
tiger-like  organizations  will  take  courage  from  Tam- 
many's triumph  and  busy  themselves  with  political 
house-cleaning  from  a  higher  motive  than  that  which 
obviously  actuated  the  New  York  gang. 


The  Forestry  Department  at  Washington  notes  that 
Canada  cuts  about  two  million  cords  of  pulp  wood 
annually,  about  half  of  which  is  exported  for  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States.  What  will  we  do  for 
paper  when  pulp  wood  is  exhausted?  We  also  learn 
from  the  same  source  that  the  California  red  woods 
no  longer  hold  the  title  to  being  the  tallest  trees  in 
the  world.  Some  of  the  eucalypts  of  Australia  are 
taller.  There  are  fifty-five  different  varieties  of  oak 
in  the  United  States,  the  white  oak  being  the  most 
valuable.  Owing  to  improved  methods  of  treating  and 
handling,  the  wood  block  paving  is  coming  back  into 
marked  favor.  The  German  foresters  are  trying  to 
adapt  the  American  Douglas  fir  to  German  climates 
and  uses.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  trees,  par- 


At  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  10-13,  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  will  celebrate  its  twenti- 
eth, anniversary.  This  organization,  the  Congregation- 
alist  well  calls  "A  great  fighting  machine."  The 
league,  from  a  humble  beginning  under  the  lead  of 
Dr.  H.  H.  Russell,  a  Congregationalist  minister  in 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  has  grown  to  be  a  mighty  power  em- 
ploying over  seven  hundred  officers,  with  a  huge  pub- 
lishing plant  of  its  own  that  turns  out  thousands  of 
tons  of  printed  matter  every  year,  and  what  is  much 
better,  has  put  thousands  upon  thousands  of  vicious 
saloons  out  of  business  permanently  and  has  ren- 
dered millions  of  acres  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  practically  dry  territory.  It  has  secured 
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notable  endorsement  and  reinforcement  from  the  Na- 
tional Congress  in  the  Webb  bill,  and  there  are  more 
victories  in  store  for  it.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  has 
come  to  its  present  power  by  virtue  of  the  persistent, 
sagacious  business  policy  of  conquering  the  territory 
by  piecemeal,  village  by  village,  town  by  town,  then 
county  by  county,  and  at  last  state  by  state.  Event- 
ually the  American  saloon, — a  filthy  resort,  avoided 
by  all  self-respecting  women,  and  from  which,  by 
law,  public  sentiment,  and  often  even  by  the  sense  of 
decency  of  the  proprietors,  children  are  excluded, — 
will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily settle  the  question  of  total  abstinence.  Men  maj' 
drink  alcoholic  beverages  in  other  ways,  but  the  tip- 
pling places,  the  rendezvous  of  rowdies,  the  training 
school  of  inebriates,  the  rallying  ground  of  corrupt 
politicians  and  the  profane  immoralities,  must  go. 


While  President  Wilson,  by  his  independence,  gen- 
tle persistence  and  progressive  policy,  is  awakening 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends,  and  conquering  the 
antagonism  of  his  enemies  on  so  many  lines,  it  is 
well  for  him  and  his  friends,  and  the  lovers  of  prog- 
ress everywhere,  to  remember  that  the  battle  for  de- 
mocracy is  not  yet  won ;  and  that  there  are  subtile 
reactionary  forces  at  work  that  may  bring  reproach 
upon  the  administration,  and  a  disappointment  to  its 
friends.  There  are  reasons  to  fear  that  the  bitter  race 
prejudice  against  the  negro,  which  still  obtains  to 
such  a  lamentable  degree  north  and  south,  will  take 
advantage  of  the  change  of  administration  and  set 
back  the  clock  in  this  direction.  Certain  movements 
towards  segregating  the  colored  workers,  in  the  de- 
partments at  Washington,  cannot  but  act  unfavorably 
upon  the  status  of  the  intelligent  colored  man,  and 
reinforce  the  unscientific,  unwarranted,  and  what 
promptly  becomes  the  immoral,  discrimination  against 
the  black  man,  in  the  interest  of  the  unfounded  preju- 
dices of  the  white.  The  Congregationalist ,  of  recent 
date,  sounds  a  note  of  warning  under  the  heading  of 
"Democracy  at  a  Crisis."  It  says : 

A  bill  introduced  bv  Representative  Aswell  of  Louisiana, 
and  now  pending  in  Congress,  is  intended  to  secure  "segre- 
gation of  civil  employees  of  the  white  race  from  those  of 
African  blood  or  descent"  in  all  branches  of  the  civil  service. 
Other  measures  are  proposed  which  would  erect  such  barriers 
that  colored  people  would  disappear  from  the  higher  grades 
of  the  civil  service. 

There  is  increasing  danger  that  Washington  may  be  trav- 
ersed by  "Jim  Crow"  cars,  that  a  residence  pale  may  be 
erect,ed  against  colored  Americans,  and  that  the  capital  city 
of  this  great  republic,  pledged  to  equal  rights  and  equal  pro- 
tection for  all  its  citizens,  may  be  transformed  into  an  official 
center  of  race  prejudice,  blighted  hopes  and  blasted  ambition. 
Shall  we  be  silent  in  such  an  hour? 

We  have  before  us  the  spectacle  of  a  hungry  horde  of 
office-seekers,  led  on  by  politicians  of  the  majority  party  who 
have  an  avowed  purpose  to  force  colored  Americans  out  of 
the  government  service  in  order  to  provide  more  places  for 
political  henchmen.  They  are  working  through  an  organiza- 
tion that  bears  the  anomalous  name  of  the  Fair  Play  As- 
sociation. 


Coming  Together 


Do  you  mean  it?  In  these  days  of  denominational 
Conferences  and  Conventions,  the  air  is  full  of  rhe- 
torical prophecies  of  a  coming  together  while  the  pro- 
ceedings are  crowded  with  painstaking  machinery  that 
keeps  apart. 

Last  week  the  National  Universalist  Convention 
met  in  Chicago.  The  same  days  the  Baptists  occupied 
the  front  of  the  stage  in  this  city.  A  few  days  earlier 
the  Unitarians  flocked  at  Buffalo,  which  was  followed 
by  a  great  triennial  rally  of  the  Congregationalists  at 
Kansas  City.  In  all  these  conventions  there  was  brave 
talk,  earnest  yearnings,  sincere  prayers  for  a  co-oper- 
ative tilling  of  the  confessedly  common  ground  oc- 
cupied by  denominations  that  indulge  in  the  extrava- 
gances of  separate  plants,  and  the  salaries,  rent- 
als and  incidental  expenses  involved  thereby.'  For 
many  years  the  wise  ones,  those  who  assume  to  be 
"leaders"  of  thought,  and  "manage"  things  in  the 
Unitarian  and  Universalist  bodies,  have  admitted  the 
obvious  fact  that  theologically,  socially  and  ethically 
they  cover  the  same  ground,  effect  the  same  ends.  To 
an  impartial  observer  up  a  tree,  a  modern  Univer- 
salist and  a  modern  Unitarian  look  exactly  alike  when 
they  are  far  enough  away  so  that  the  denominational 
badge  which  they  wear  on  state  occasions  on  the  lapel 
of  the  coat  is  obscured.  Both  of  these  denominations 
indulge  in  golden  dreams  of  uniting,  to  accomplish 
which  they  invoke  the  help  of  modern  scholarship  and 
the  triumphs  of  science  and  art,  and  still  they  bide 
apart,  waiting  for  an  angel  to  come  and  trouble  the 
waters  of  some  Bethesda  pool,  after  which  one  or  the 
other  will  step  in  and  be  cured  of  its  denominational- 
ism.  Each  party  hoping  that  the  other  will  take  the 
denominational  cure  first. 

Last  week  the  Unitarian  Conference  of  Illinois 
held  its  twenty-ninth  annual  session  at  Bloomington, 
111.  It  was  a  dear  fellowship  of  loyal  souls,  a  little 
handful,  representing  less  than  a  dozen  societies,  for- 
getting their  fewness  and  nursing  the  conviction  that 
they  were  necessary  to  the  world,  a  belief  well  sus- 
tained by  philosophy  and  experience.  There  was  a 
tentative  suggestion  of  a  "union  meeting"  next  year. 
Had  they  looked  well  into  their  history  they  would 
have  discovered  that  twenty-nine  years  ago — at  Rock- 
ford,  was  it?  their  organization  was  started  under  the 
name  of  the  "Illinois  Conference  of  Liberal  Religious 
Societies,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  for  a  few  years 
Universalists,  Unitarians,  the  Ethical  Culture  societies, 
and  Reform  Judaism,  with  frequently  a  liberal  ortho- 
dox element  mixed  in,  held  their  meetings, — sometimes 
more  often  than  annually, — with  enthusiasm  and  effi- 
ciency. They  even  went  so  far  as  to  maintain,  spas- 
modically, a  state  agent  in  the  field.  But  de- 
nominational prudence  said,  "Not  just  yet."  The 
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"denominational"  spur  is  wanting,  the  "denominational 
bacing"  is  needed,  the  "denominational  bond"  will  be 
more  effective.  The  writer  believed  at  that  time,  and 
believes  now,  that  the  separation  was  ill-advised  and 
the  change  of  name  uncalled  for.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  change  of  name  did  not  bring  any  new  tides  of 
inspiration  and  that  it  has  left  the  common  field  poorly 
tilled. 

This  denominational  imbecility  of  the  would  be 
liberal  denominations,  is  written  large  by  the  so  called 
orthodox  churches.  Professor  Rauschenbusch,  in  the 
Congregationalist  of  October  23,  has  a  striking  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  True  American  Church,"  in  which, — 
with  the  academic  fairness,  which  characterizes 
this  clear  thinker, — he  outlines  the  great  Christian 
groups  which  belong  together.  He  recognizes  the 
large  fundamental  differences  that  set  the  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and,  we  suspect,  the  would  be  liberal 
churches,  out  of  reach  of  any  synthesis,  but  he  names 
the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Disciples  and  the  Dutch  Reformed,  as  six  distinctive 
bodies  which  are  alike  in  essentials.  Their  methods 
of  organization  and  form  of  worship  have  converged. 
He  well  says  that  a  Sunday  morning  service  in  a 
Presbyterian  Church  differs  in  no  essential  from  a 
service  going  on  round  the  corner  in  a  Methodist  or 
Baptist  Church.  If  they  dift'er  about  their  sacraments 
they  have  all  outgrown  sacramentalism,  and  so  he 
sees  what  all  other  thinkers  must  see,  that  the  log*ic 
of  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  interests,  bring  them 
together.  The  strange  thing  is,  that  no  prominent 
thinker  in  any  camp  distrusts  this  logic.  Indeed,  they 
rejoice  in  it  and  teach  it,  and  still  the  subtile  conserva- 
tism of  officers,  the  temporal  anxieties  of  publishing 
houses,  editors,  secretaries  and  officials,  down  to  the 
janitors,  bell  ringers,  stenographers  and  elevator  boys 
are  anxious  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  In  the  secu- 
lar world  one  would  say,  they  are  "anxious  to  hold 
their  jobs."  We  would  rather  say  that  the  discipline 
of  the  routine  develops  a  feeling  that  the  job  and  the 
cause  are  identical,  that  the  mission  and  the  mission- 
ary are  one,  and  any  attempt  to  separate  these  would 
be  disastrous  to  both. 

In  this  "coming  together,"  perhaps  a  just  spiritual 
survey  of  the  field  would  show  that  the  orthodox 
groups,  as  outlined  by  Professor  Rauschenbusch,  are 
coming  together  more  rapidly,  yielding  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age  more  willingly,  than  that  other  group 
which  includes  would  be  "liberal  churches,"  the  non- 
creedal  expressions  of  religion.  Surely  those  forms 
of  religion  which  have  the  shortest  history,  which  are 
most  free  from  the  thralls  of  tradition,  which  are  not 
held  as  hostages  to  a  hoary  past,  should  lead  in  the 
work  of  eliminating  incidental  barriers. 

If  there  is  a  decline  of  interest  in  the  churches,  one 
explanation  is  discovered  in  the  fact  that  there  are 


too  many  churches,  leaving  the  church  people  who 
ought  to  stand  together,  standing  apart.  When  phi- 
losophy becomes  organic  and  Protestantism  is  lifted 
out  of  its  scandalous  imbecility  caused  by  what  are 
now  senseless  schisms,  religion  will  be  more  able  to 
cope  with  the  secular  and  material  distractions  that 
so  impoverish  life. 

It  is  not  simply  a  coming  together  but  a  together- 
ness already  realized  that  demands  a  recognition. 

"Whom  God  joins  together  let  not  man  put 
asunder !' 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From  a  Kansas  Pastor 


Dear  Unity  : — 

Yesterday  I  read  Newton's  sermon  on  "The  Mind 
of  Christ"  in  last  week's  Unity^  and  the  light  blazed 
so  that  I  couldn't  see  my  rush  light  at  all. 

I  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  what  these  small 
towns  need  is  a  deeper  and  more  inspiring  commu- 
nity life.  The  professional  effort  at  dispensing  good- 
ness does  not  make  for  community  consciousness.  Its 
lack  of  spontaneity  shuts  off  the  power.  The  appeal  of 
the  church  even,  does  not  seem  to  be  to  the  community, 
for  the  desire  to  increase  the  organization  makes  for 
provincialism.  Sadly  am  I  compelled  to  confess  that 
the  most  Christ-like  people  I  know  are  outside  of  any 
church  organization. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  God  is  at  work  on  the  democracy 
of  the  future  and  the  hunger  for  brotherhood  is  com- 
pelling a  cementing  of  the  forces  for  good  in  these 
small  towns. 

Here,  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  civic  center 
in  a  community  swimming  pool.  A  survival  of  the 
jungle  period  was  evident  when  this  man  and  that  man 
quietly  tried  to  buy  up  all  the  stock.  But  fortunately 
the  danger  is  over.  We  had  three  mornings  free  during 
the  summer  for  the  boys  and  girls,  with  some  165  in 
the  pool  at  each  time.  Every  evening  there  were  that 
many  adults,  with  hundreds  on  the  seats  watching  the 
bathers.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  same  families  night 
after  night  making  for  the  pool.  Never  before  had 
th.ey  had  a  regular  meeting  place  where  they  could 
meet  their  friends.  A  few  weeks  more  next  season 
and  the  pool  will  be  paid  for.  Plans  are  already  un- 
der way  for  the  spread  of  this  civic  center  idea.  An 
expert  playground  instructor  is  to  be  hired  for  next 
summer  to  give  the  children  instructive  play.  A  pa- 
vilion is  also  contemplated  next  to  the  swimming  pool 
with  dance  hall,  bowling  alleys  and  recreation  and 
meeting  rooms. 

For  very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
we  can  reach  the  whole  community  instead  of  a  small 
group  of  men  and  boys. 

By  the  way,  the  picture  show  man  here  is  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  so  that  when  he  opened  a  couple 
of  Sunday  evenings  I  had  a  chat  with  him  with  the 
result  that  he  saw  it  was  really  for  his  good  as  well 
as  for  the  community  to  keep  closed — which  he  has. 
Besides  which,  he  will  never  put  on  a  picture  that  I 
don't  approve  of.  This  I  take  it  is  real  rather  than 
perfunctory  censorship. 

Any  attempt  to  love  for  profit  is  suicidal. 
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THE  PULPIT 


The  Definite  Yea  and  Nay 


A  Sermon  by 

REV.  ALEXANDER  WEBSTER,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland 

"Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay." 

Matt.  v:37. 

Jesus  was  aiming  at  definiteness  of  thought  and 
sincerity  of  expression;  and,  deeper  still,  of  shapeli- 
ness and  holiness  of  personality.  He  desired  to  see 
well-made  persons,  proportionate,  healthy,  beautiful, 
for  only  such  could  communicate  distinctly.  It  was  his 
mission  to  evoke  and  educate  personality,  to  produce 
fine  health  and  glorious  goodness  of  human  character. 

In  saying  "Let  your  'yea'  and  'nay'  be  definite  and 
truthful,"  he  did  not  enunciate  a  law  of  the  tongue 
merely,  or  ask  for  curt  and  bare  utterance.  He  was 
not  putting  any  artificial  restraint  on  speech,  with  a 
view  of  making  it  prim.  He  had  in  view  the  seat  of 
all  true  communication  in  the  selfhood.  He  did,  in- 
deed, ask  for  veracious  language,  for  precise,  fitting, 
meaningful  utterance,  but  he  did  not  suggest  speech 
without  grace  and  ornament.  He  himself  spoke  flu- 
ently and  inwrought  into  his  words  a  strength  and 
significance  which  made  them  eloquent.  He  could  con- 
dense and  yet  illumine  his  speech.  In  a  sentence  he 
could  embody  a  profound  truth,  and  by  a  single  word 
convey  a  sublime  idea.  He  had  the  power  of  high 
communication  because  he  was  a  healthy  man. 

There  is  a  virtue  in  brevity  and  good  in  plainness 
of  speech,  but  Jesus  was  not  thinking  of  length  or 
style,  but  rather  of  the  inner  correspondence  of  the 
word  with  the  thought,  and  of  the  thought  with  the 
character.  His  main  concern  was  with  character,  the 
inner  qualities  of  the  personality,  for  he  knew  that 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  selfhood  the  word  and  every 
other  expression  came. 

It  is  the  soul  that  speaks.  Character  communicates. 
As  the  man  is  in  his  heart  so  is  his  thought,  his  con- 
versation. 

Emerson  says : 

A  main  fact  in  the  history  of  manners  is  the  wonderful 
expressiveness  of  the  human  body.  If  it  were  made  of  glass 
or  of  air,  and  the  thoughts  were  written  on  tablets  within, 
it  could  not  publish  more  truly  its  meaning  than  now.  Wise 
men  read  very  sharply  all  your  private  history  in  your  look, 
and  gait  and  behavior.  The  face  and  eyes  reveal  what  the 
spirit  is  doing,  how  old  it  is,  what  aims  it  has. 

When  Jesus  asked  for  a  definite  vea  and  nay,  he 
sought  for  a  definite  manhood,  a  personalitv  with  a 
strong,  clear,  resonant  significance.  He  had  the  Mo- 
saic aversion  to  unholiness.  He  remembered  the  old 
Levitical  injunction  against  deformity  and  dwarf ness 
in  the  priesthood ;  that  no  one  with  any  blemish  in  his 
form  should  appear  in  the  temple  service,  and  carry- 
ing the  idea  up  into  the  spiritual  sphere,  he  sought  for 
healthy  mindedness,  whole  heartedness  and  perfect 
shapeliness  of  soul.  He  knew  that  it  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth.  and  qualifieth,  and  therefore  he  besought 
life  in  the  spirit. 

An  erect,  proportioned  selfhood,  truly  inspired  and 
richly  communicative  was  his  ideal  for  the'  individual. 
A  clarified  character,  purged  of  grossness,  sensitive 
to  all  the  means  of  holiness,  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
Highest,  out  of  which  only  true  words  and  deeds  can 
come,  is  what  he  was  aiming  at.  First,  as  the  funda- 


mental thing,  the  holy  personality,  then  the  holy  word 
and  the  holy  act  are  sure. 

Jesus  had  no  narrow,  stern,  ascetic  notion  of  per- 
sonality. He  desired  to  have  human  nature  devel- 
oped and  enriched  with,  all  the  qualities  proper  to  it. 
He  was  no  stoic,  no  Puritan,  no  starveling  of  the  soul, 
but  a  sympathetic,  broad,  generous  idealist,  who  would 
have  the  soul  perfect  in  all  good.  He  had  the  artist's 
love  of  true  form  and  quality  and  the  artist's  delight 
in  beauty.  He  had  also  the  mathematician's  pleasure 
in  distinct  and  lawful  lines,  in  equations  and  corre- 
spondences. He  could  not  bear  anything  out  of  line, 
illshaped  or  inharmonious.  He  had  studied  the  shapely 
splendor  of  the  grass,  the  geometric  glory  of  the 
flower;  he  had  marveled  over  the  fine  mechanism  of 
the  wing  and  the  exquisite  crystal,  of  the  sand  on  the 
lake  shore,  and  learned  much  of  natures  forms  and 
laws.  These  he  regarded  as  suggestions  to  man  of 
uprightness,  strength  and  grace.  He  thought  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  significant  of  something  real 
and  good,  expressive  in  all  his  movements  of  a  special 
quality  of  being. 

All  the  lines  of  structure  he  observed,  all  the  modes 
of  organization  according  to  which  substance,  shape 
and  quality  come,  were  to  him  hints  for  man  in  his 
self-building,  and  he  sought  to  have  them  honored  as 
such,  that  man,  by  assimilation  of  them,  might,  ac- 
cording to  his  nature,  be  as  divinely  built  as  they.  To 
the  individual  he  said :  "Let  your  personality  say 
something  definite,  desire  that  it  shall  have  a  distinct 
meaning.  Be  not  characterless  and  colorless,  but  mani- 
fest some  vital  principle,  some  real  virtue." 

But  how  was  that  to  be?  From  whence  can  "spirit 
and  form  be  derived?  On  what  lines  can  the  definite 
personality  be  built?  Jesus  indicated  that  the  building 
up  of  manhood  should  be  on  natural  lines.  He  set  up 
the  ideal  of  an  Infinite  Perfection  of  whose  perfect- 
ness  by  assimilation  each  man  might  parake.  His  per- 
suasion was  that  God  sought  to  express  himself  in 
human  form,  as  in  flower  form  or  star  form.  The 
flowers  and  stars  expressed  him  unconsciously ;  but 
man,  as  a  conscious  being,  could  co-operate  under- 
standingly  with  God  in  the  making  of  himself.  Man 
could  watch  God  at  work  in  other  forms  of  life  and 
realize  the  method  of  nature.  He  could  analyze  God's 
working  in  humanity  on  the  scale  of  history,  and  by 
personal  experience  realize  the  divine  life  intention. 

Discerning  thus  the  laws  of  form,  the  ways  of  or- 
ganization, the  modes  of  the  spirit  of  life,  man  could 
understand  the  will  of  God  regarding  himself. 

Jesus  believed  in  the  accessibility  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Man  is  placed  in  the  sphere  of  its  natural 
working,  intended  as  a  capacity  for  it,  an  organ  of  its 
power,  a  user  of  its  inspiration.  Therefore  the  word 
of  Jesus  to  man  as  a  rational  being  under  develop- 
ment was  Observe,  Reflect,  Assimilate,  Ask,  Knock, 
Aspire,  and  atonement  with  the  Perfect  will  be  yours. 

It  was  a  natural  humanity  that  Jesus  pointed  to, — 
a  manhood  grown  in  nature  as  other  organisms  are 
grown,  and  with  the  characteristics  special  to  it  full 
and  good.  By  reason  of  its  superior  organization,  the 
human  can  know,  understand  and  contain  more  of 
God,  and  by  gradual  development  attain  to  closer 
likeness  to  him. 

Jesus  saw  that  men  were  morally  indefinite,  insig- 
nificant, soulless.  They  were  indeed  lamentably 
dwafted  and  shallow,  but  that  was  not  their  worst, — 
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they  were  morally  meaningless  and  useless.  He  en- 
deavored to  show  that  "it  is  the  chief  disgrace  in  the 
world  not  to  be  a  unit;  not  to  be  reckoned  one  char- 
acter ;  not  to  yield  that  peculiar  fruit  which  each  man 
was  created  to  bear,  but  to  be  reckoned  in  the  gross, 
in  the  hundred  or  the  thousand  of  the  party,  the  sec- 
tion to  which  we  belong  and  our  opinion  predicted 
geogprahically  as  the  north  or  the  south."  For  his 
own  people  he  virtually  said :  "We  will  walk  on  our 
own  feet ;  we  will  work  with  our  own  hands ;  we  will 
speak  our  own  minds.  A  nation  of  men  will  for  the 
first  time  exist,  because  each  believes  himself  inspired 
by  the  divine  soul,  which  also  inspires  all  men. 

Jesus  saw  that  all  nature's  lines  are  definite ;  the 
straight  line  is  rigorously  straight  and  the  curve  is 
perfectly  bent. 

Nature  is  everywhere  precise,  decisive,  meaning- 
ful. There  is  no  wavering,  hesitation  or  duplicity  in 
her  doing.  From  age  to  age  her  invariable  processes 
proceed  with  a  strongly  marked  constancy.  With  all 
her  complexity  she  is  without  hypocrisy.  She  has 
many  ways  but  one  purpose.  Once  get  hold  of  a  law 
of  nature  and  you  have  a  clue  to  the  outermost  and 
innermost.  She  does  not  grow  figs  on  thorns  or  grapes 
on  thistles ;  her  thorn  is  unmistakable  and  her  thistle 
evident.  There  are  no  hypocricies  in  nature.  She  is 
sincere  all  through.  There  are  close  likenesses  in 
things.  The  caterpillar  is  like  the  leaf  it  lives  on. 
The  trout's  color  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  stones  of 
the  brook,  but  there  is  no  deceptive  pretense  of  same- 
ness ;  the  movement  reveals  the  reality. 

Jesus  had  so  much  of  nature's  integrity  and  truth- 
fulness in  him  that  he  abhorred  hypocrisy.  He  could 
not  endure  dissimulation  and  especially  detested  pre- 
tense in  religion.  He  saw  men  in  all  manner  of  guises, 
acting  and  speaking  falsely,  aping  virtues  which  they 
did  not  possess,  and  it  hurt  him  spiritually.  In  view 
of  the  general  falsehood  he  set  himself  to  inwork  re- 
ality into  thought  and  conduct.  He  saw  that  the  de- 
ception was  vain,  the  hypocrisy  was  so  evident  that 
it  did  not  deceive.  It  was  common  and  therefore  fu- 
tile. When  all  were  deceivers  deceit  was  checkmated. 
Men  knew  themselves  for  simulators  and  did  not  be- 
lieve the  appearance  or  trust  the  profession.  Their 
lying  which  was  intended  to  produce  the  effect  of 
truth  actually  got  the  reward  of  lying. 

But  the  pretenders  were  too  demoralized  to  give  up 
their  pretense  though  they  felt  the  vainness  of  it.  It 
had  become  habitual  and  was  so  ingrained  as  to  form  a 
second  nature.  No  doubt  they  sometimes  had  to  pre- 
tend unto  themselves  in  order  to  have  ease  in  their 
hypocrisy.  The  nausea  of  their  disorder  came  upon 
them  betimes,  but  not  being  honest  enough  to  be  real, 
they  had  to  argue  themselves  into  the  belief  that  their 
pretence  was  good.  "You  cannot  eat  swine's  husks 
forever  without  your  stomach  rising  at  such  food. 
You  must  pretend  that  the  husks  stand  for  and  rep- 
resent something  else,  some  wonderful  caricature  of 
bread  and  wine,  or  even  of  arbrosia  and  nepenthe." 

There  is  no  more  pitiable  wretch  than  the  self- 
deceived,  who  takes  his  hypocrisy  for  honesty  and  his 
evil  for  good.  He  is  complacent  in  his  pretentious- 
ness. Even  in  the  temple  he  stands  in  all  the  pomp  of 
simulation,  saying,  "I  am  not  as  other  men  are," 
while  he  believes  his  own  life.  He  imposes  on  himself. 
When  extortinsr  most  p-reedilv,  he  credits  himself  with 
cleverness  in  making  money  breed ;  when  lying  most 


flagrantly  he  compliments  himself  on  being  an  artist 
in  language,  and  when  drunk  imagines  he  succeeds  in 
trying  to  appear  sober. 

A  novelist  speaks  of  "the  brute  cowardice  which  is 
often  the  only  tribute  that  a  debased  nature  can  pay 
to  the  incorruptible."  The  hypocrite  actually  pays  a 
tribute  to  truth  by  imitating,  but  his  tribute,  being 
paid  in  false  money,  is  not  acceptable. 

When  Hamlet  said  to  his  mother:  "Assume  a  vir- 
tue if  you  have  it  not,  he  did  not  mean  her  to  be  de- 
ceptive but  to  be  really  honest.  The  mere  assumption 
was  a  descent  on  farther  baseness,  but  the  taste  of 
the  virtue  assumed  might  be  redemptive. 

"Debar  a'  side  pretences" 
said  our  poet  in  the  inspiration  of  his  integrity,  and 
that  is  the  only  way  to  wholeness  of  character. 

Charles  Reade  has  said  of  Scotsmen : 

They  are  icebergs  with  volcanoes  underneath.  Thaw  the 
Scotch  ice  which  is  of  the  coldest  and  you  shall  get  to  the 
Scotch  fire,  warmer  than  any  sun  of  Italy  or  Spain. 

We  have  not  been  thoroughly  honest  with  our- 
selves, not  open  and  sincere  enoup'h. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  come  upon  a  false  note  in 
Burns,  but  there  is  at  least  the  shade  of  cowardly 
concealment  in  the  advice : 

Conceal  yoursel'  as  weel's  ye  can 
Frae  critical  dissection. 

The  poet,  however,  atoned  for  the  advice  by  re- 
proving "the  art  of  hiding"  cultivated  by  "the  unco 
guid." 

The  "icebergs"  referred  to  by  Reade  were  created 
by  Calvinism.  It  repressed  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
Scot's  soul,  and  by  its  rigor  soured  and  froze  its  nor- 
mal geniality.  By  early  dogmatic  training  the  sponta- 
neous movement  of  the  mind  was  suppressed,  the  au- 
thorized dictation  of  belief  prevented  personal  thought, 
and  the  whole  influence  of  Calvinistic  breeding  went 
to  the  production  of  a  heavy,  gloomy,  morbid  dispo- 
sition. What  was  termed  the  religion  of  the  Scot 
was  not  a  freedom  but  a  bondage,  not  a  sanctification 
of  the  natural  selfhood  but  a  repudiation  of  it,  not  a 
worship  but  a  deprecation. 

Hence  in  his  religion  the  average  Scot  has  been 
double  minded,  torn  between  what  he  was  ecclesias- 
tically taught  and  the  inner  realizations  of  his  own 
mind.  So  he  was  made  a  hypocrite.  Calvinism,  being 
legalized  and  dominant,  had  ,all  worldly  interests 
bound  up  with  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  materialities  a 
man  had  to  profess  allegiance  to  it.  The  profession 
was,  in  general,  a  falsehood.  Men  said  "yea"  with 
their  lips  while  their  reason  said  "nay."  The  natural 
mind  of  Scotland  never  went  with  Calvinism.  The 
dark  creed  was  forced  upon  the  peoole  autocratically. 
Its  setting  u'->  was  entirely  a  piece  of  sacerdotal  im- 
perialism. There  has  not  been  in  Scotland  any  free- 
dom in  religion  even  yet,  though  science  has  had  a 
liberating  influence  and  moral  feeline  has  developed, 
men  are  not  sincere  in  their  religion.  If  they  were 
they  would  make  a  new  "yea"  ring  through  the  land 
with  a  rep"enerative  influence. 

How  is  the  "yea"  of  the  sincere  mind  to  be  pro- 
duced ?  Bv  tested  knowledge,  the  honoring  of  natural 
facts,  definite  ideas,  thorough  thinking  and  truthful 
doing.  We  need  to  distinguish  between  realities  and 
illusions,  to  have  the  courage  of  reason  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  advance.    Primarily  we  need  to  recog- 
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nize  the  method  of  nature  and  set  our  whole  life  in 
harmony  with  it. 

Prof.  Caird  says :  "No  complete  reconciliation  be- 
tween opposing  aspects  of  truth  can  ever  be  made 
unless  each  of  them  is  drawn  out  to  its  utmost  con- 
sequences and  set  in  clear  antithesis  to  the  other." 
We  need  the  "yea"  of  the  scientist  set  up  clearly  to 
face  the  "yea"  of  the  dogmatist.  We  have  to  let  the 
enlarged  and  sifted  affirmation  the  twentieth  century 
sound  out  distinctly  against  the  small  and  supersti- 
tious affirmation  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have 
to  let  reason  declare  and  the  imagination  prophecy, 
to  let  the  heart  speak  and  the  soul  affirm.  We  have  to 
arise  and  examine  ourselves  and  clear  our  minds  of 
cant.  Th.e  house  of  our  thought  is  full  of  images  that 
do  not  represent  realities,  and  we  need  to  get  rid  of 
falsities,  so  that  we  shall  know  how  to  say  "yea"  and 
"nay." 

What  the  true  religion  requires  is  sincere  worship, 
truth  in  the  worshiper's  soul.  There  needs  to  be  unity 
in  the  personality  so  that  the  "yea"  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  "yea"  of  the  heart  correspond,  and 
the  "nay"  of  the  reason  may  also  be  the  "nay"  of  the 
will. 

We  know  by  experience  the  weakness  and  misery 
of  a  distracted  personality,  the  actual  insanity  of  a 
nature  divided  against  itself.  It  was  to  save  men  from 
that  insanity  that  Jesus  said,  "Let  your  yea  be  yea, 
and  you  nay  be  nay."  That  is,  let  your  selfhood  be  a 
verity,  as  large  and  as  rich  as  may  be,  but  proportion- 
ate and  concordant.  Let  some  true  principle  rule  your 
life,  being  in  your  thought  and  action  a  co-ordinating 
influence  and  inspiring  your  whole  character  for  its 
expression.  Your  communication  is  more  than  your 
word.  Every  movement  is  a  "yea"  or  a  "nay"  in  its 
essence.  Your  character  expresses  itself  continually 
in  all  you  do.  Your  religious  and  moral  duty  is  to 
make  your  character  a  consistency  and  an  expression 
of  nature's  truth. 

A  German  thinker  h.as  said : 

Every  human  being  has  in  him  two  opposite  activities 
which  attract  and  complete  each  other,  like  the  two  hostile 
electricities — the  selfish  activity  through  wliich  he  tends  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  own  individuality,  and  the  humani- 
tarian activity,  through  which  he  tends  to  sympathize  with 
the  universe. 

These  activities  are  not  contradictory  and  un- 
friendly. The  selfish  activity  is  good  in  itself,  and  its 
function  is  to  conserve  the  individual  for  the  larger 
humanitarian  purpose.  Each  one  has  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing his  selfhood  as  larg"e  and  powerful  as  he  can,  but 
always  with  the  view  of  having  it  subserve  the  larger 
life  of  humanity. 

We  have  to  make  the  yea  and  the  nay  of  the  self 
harmonize  with  the  developing  consciousness  of  the 
race. 

We  have  to  watch  what  Castelar  called  "the  double 
movement  of  facts  and  ideas,  philosophy  and  poli- 
tics," and  get  it  unified  so  that  the  facts  we  shape  will 
correspond  with  our  loftiest  ideals,  and  our  politics 
carry  into  practice  the  surest  truths  in  our  philoso- 
phy. Our  constant  personal  determination  should  be 
to  "balance  the  idea  with  the  act."  to  think  the  truest 
and  do  the  best.  , 

Amiel  advises : 
Learn  to  limit  yourself,  to  content  yourself  with  some- 
thing definite ;  dare  to  be  what  you  are,  and  learn  to  resign 
with  a  good  grace  all  that  you  are  not,  and  to  believe  in  your 


individuality.  Self  distrust  is  destroying  you;  trust,  surren- 
der, abandon  yourself. 

In  giving  yourself  thus  to  some  unifying  thought 
you  secure  and  sanctify  yourself.  "When  everything 
is  in  its  right  place  within  us  we  are  ourselves  in  equi- 
librium with  the  whole  work  of  God."  Our  Yea  is 
his  Yea,  and  our  Nay  is  his  Nay.  , 

The  author  of  "The  Choir  Invisible,"  speaking  of 
one  of  his  characters,  says: 

"Life  to  him  meant  a  simple,  straightforward  game  played 
with  a  few  well-known  principles;"  and  he  also  speaks  of 
"that  growth  of  character  which  arises  silently  in  us,  built  up 
out  of  a  myriad  nameless  elements,  beginning  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ocean  of  unconsciousness  growing  as  from 
cell  to  cell,  atom  to  atom, — the  mere  dust  of  victorious  expe- 
rience, the  hardening  deposits  of  the  ever  living,  ever  work- 
ing, ever  rising  will,  until  at  last,  based  on  eternal  quietude 
below  and  lifting  its  wreath  of  palms  above  the  waves  of  life, 
it  stands  finished,  indestructible,  our  inward  rock  of  defence 
against  every  earthly  storm." 

In  Paracelous,  P.rowning  has  shown  the  attain- 
ment of  a  soul  which  started  by  saying  to  itself : 

Choose  your  side :  Hold  or  renounce, 
and  chose 

One  tyrant  aim,  absorbing  all,  one  vast  unbroken  chain 
of  thought,  kept  up  through  a  career  or  friendly  or  opposed 
to  its  existence, 

and  at  the  end  said : 

What's  failure  or  success  to  me? 
I  have  sul)dued  my  life  to  the  one  end 
Ordained  life;  there  alone  cannot  I  doubt, 
That  only  way  I  may  be  satisfied 

I  have  reached 
Thus  far  a  man ;  let  me  conclude  a  man. 


THE  .\N-GEL  OF  DISCONTENT 


When  the  world  was  formed  and  the  morning  stars 

Upon  their  paths  were  sent. 
The  loftiest-browed  of  the  angels  was  named 

The  Angel  of  Discontent. 

And  he  dwelt  with  a  man  in  the  caves  of  the  hills, 

Where  the  crested  serpent  stings, 
And  the  tiger  tears  and  the  she-wolf  howls. 

And  he  told  of  better  things. 

And  he  led  the  man  forth  to  the  towered  town. 

And  forth  to  the  fields  of  corn; 
And  he  told  of  the  ampler  work  ahead 

For  which  his  race  was  born. 

And  he  whispers  to  men  of  those  hills  he  sees 

In  the  blush  of  the  golden  west; 
And  they  look  to  the  light  of  his  lifted  eye 

And  they  hate  the  name  of  rest. 

In  the  light  of  that  eye  doth  the  slave  behold  . 

A  hope  that  is  high  and  brave. 
And  the  madness  of  war  comes  into  his  blood 

For  he  knows  himself  a  slave. 

The  serfs  of  wrong  in  the  light  of  that  eye 

March  on  with  victorious  songs ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  right  comes  into  their  hearts 

When  they  behold  their  wrongs. 

'Tis  by  the  light  of  that  lifted  eye 

That  error's  mists  are  rent — 
A  guide  to  the  table-land  of  Truth 

Is  the  Angel  of  Discontent. 

And  still  he  looks  with  his  lifted  eye 

And  his  glance  is  far  away, 
On  a  light  that  shines  on  the  glimmering  hills 

Of  a  diviner  day. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 
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The  New  Cantata  "Bethlehem" 


Words  by  William  ApMadoc. 

Music  by  Win.  Rhys-Herbert. 
[The  following  appreciative  criticism  and  estimate  of  an 
American  musical  creation,  western  at  that,  from  so  high  an 
authority  as  Sydney  Grew  in  the  London  Music  Standard, 
will  interest  the  intelligent  reader  on  its  own  merits,  but 
Unity  readers  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  production 
of  these  two  Cambro-Americans.  Mr.  ApMadoc  has  been  the 
successful  leader  in  All  Souls  Church,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  Dr. 
Rhys-Herbert  is  the  organist  in  one  Of  the  leading  churches 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Editor.] 


To  the  well  known  cantatas,  "Bethany"  and  "The 
Nazarene,"  Messrs.  Fischer  &  Bro.  have  added  a  third 
example  of  the  same  form  in  their  recently  issued 
"Bethlehem."  This  new  work  is  the  product  of  the 
authors  of  "Bethany"  and  "The  Nazarene,"  Mr.  Wil- 
liam ApMadoc  and  Dr.  W.  Rhys-Herbert,  who  thereby 
have  converted  their  creations  into  a  trilology.  Should 
they  go  one  step  farther  and  produce  a  cantata  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  result  would  be  a 
tetralogy  of  exceptional  value.  "Bethlehem,"  how- 
ever, like  its  two  forerunners,  is  a  separately  existent 
work,  and  is  to  be  performed  without  reference  to 
them. 

First,  for  the  libretto :  As  must  always  be  the  case 
with  modern  tellings  of  old  Bible  stories,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  text  is  based  upon  direct  Scrip- 
tural quotation.  Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments are  drawn  upon  for  this  purpose,  the  former 
for  the  utterances  of  prophecy,  the  latter  for  the  words 
of  actual  narration.  Such  vital  phrases  as  "Comfort 
ye,  my  people,"  "And  his  name  shall  be  called  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  and  the  like, 
are  therefore  enshrined  here,  as  well  as  such  essential 
phrases  as  "Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest."  Thus  the 
verbal  material  of  the  cantata  has  qualities  to  render 
it  immediately  familiar. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  ApMadoc  has  written  original 
lyrics  of  attractive  quality  for  solos,  duets  and  cho- 
ruses. Indeed,  in  many  respects  this  libretto  is  a  kind 
of  an  anthology  of  poetry  relative  to  Christ's  nativity. 
Sentiments  which  in  centuries  gone  by  were  probably 
in  the  minds  of  every  earnest  or  cultured  Christian, 
are  here  brought  forward  with  immense  benefit  to 
the  cantata. 

The  days  have  gone  by  when  doggerel  verse  passed 
muster  in  religious  compositions.  We  have  arrived 
at  a  state  of  mind  when  a  beautiful  and  significant 
thought  must  be  told  to  us  in  beautiful  and  significant 
manner.  In  this  we  are  but  returning  to  the  methods 
of  other  days.  It  was  the  pressure  of  religious  feel- 
ing in  the  late  middle  ages  that  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
totypes of  modern  poetry  (and,  indeed,  to  modern 
music).  It  was  also  the  pressure  of  a  very  similar 
emotion  which  in  the  poet — Shakespearan  period — 
^ave  rise  to  innumerable  lyrics  of  an  unforgetable 
tenderness.  Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  a  change 
has  taken  place,  and  we  of  the  twentieth  centurv  have 
now  a  small  army  of  minor  poets  whose  lyric  verse 
has  the  true  emotional  ring  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Not  a  few  English  and  American  composers  have  re- 
cently discovered  mines  of  valuable  inspiration  in  the 
religious  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is 
my  personal  belief  that  the  same  will  eventually  have 
to  be  said  of  the  vast  stores  of  religious  poetry  apper- 


taining to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries — trans- 
lated, of  course,  from  its  medieval  Latin. 

Mr.  ApMadoc,  therefore,  has  produced  here  a  li- 
bretto absolutely  in  sympathy  with  the  truest,  most 
vital  spirit  of  the  day.  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  at 
least  one-half  of  it  should  be  memorized  by  our  Sun- 
day School  children  along  with,  their  texts  and  cate- 
chisms. In  every  way  would  they  benefit  by  so  doing, 
as  would  no  less  the  grown-up  folk  who  will  sing  and 
listen  to  the  cantata.  Consider  the  delicate  beauty  of — 

On  the  Hills  of  Bethlehem, 

In  the  stilly  night; 

Every  star  a  diadem — ■ 

Shining  clear  and  bright ; 

Land  of  lily,  rose  and  palm, 

Land  that  prophets  trod, 

Where  the  Shepherd  of  the  Psalm 

Heard  ihz  voice  of  God. 

or  the  tnaternal  spirit  of — 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  fair? 

Lullaby,  oh,  lullaby; 
The're  angel  voices  in  the  air. 

Lullaby,  oh,  lullaby; 
Thy  birthplace  could  no  humbler  be. 
Unworthy  are  these  clothes  of  thee, 
Yet,  thou'rt  a  royal  babe  to  me 

Lullaby,  oh,  lullaby; 

The  few  lines  last  quoted  contain  the  essential  spir- 
ituality of  mother-love.  Consider  again  the  almost 
medieval  vividness  of — 

O'er  mountains  and  through  valleys  green, 

Rode  Melchior  and  Balthazar, 

While  Caspar  bold  leading  ever  on — 

All  following  the  wondrous  star; 
In  walls  and  towns,  in' the  dawn's  dim  light, 

Stood  the  great  Jerusalem ; 
And  men  gazed  wild  at  the  guiding  blaze — 

'Twas  the  star,  of  Bethlehem ! 

or  the  power  of — 

O  mothers,  mothers,  why  such  weeping! 

God's  love  and  comfort  have  not  fled; 
Your  little  ones  are  only  sleeping — 
They  cannot  all  be  with  the  dead ; 
O  mothers,  mothers,  there's  a  morrow ' 

Of  judgment  coming  unto  them. 
That  brought  into  your  homes  such  sorrow — 
Your  happy  homes  of  Bethlehem  ! 

I  could  quote  up  to  the  limits  space,  but  must  re- 
frain, making  no  further  remark  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  cantata  than  this:  That  no  observing,  thoughtful 
singer  or  auditor  can  come  into  contact  with  this 
libretto  without  finding  food  for  far-ranging  thought. 

The  music  is  of  the  class  Dr.  Rhys-Herbert  has 
made  welcome  in  many  towns  and  countries.  It  flows 
along  in  phrases  naturally  responsive  to  the  forms  of 
the  verse,  with  touches  of  local  coloring  (as  the  shep- 
herds pipe  in  the  chorus,  "On  the  hills  of  Bethlehem") 
and  with  dramatic  outburst  as  need  arises  (instances 
of  the  latter  being  Herod's  furious  solo,  "I  am  the 
king  of  the  Jews,"  and  the  chorus,  "They  seek  thy 
Son.") 

The  cantata,  though  not  a  short  work,  is  mapped 
out  with  an  unfailing  sense  of  contrast.  That  is  to 
say,  the  .successive  numbers  are  truly  successive,  no 
more  vivid  illustration  being  needed  than  the  juxta- 
position of  the  lovely  "Lamentation"  and  the  above 
mentioned  solo  of  King  Herod. 

None  of  the  choruses  are  difficult,  though  several 
of  them  call  for  extreme  alertness  on  the  part  of  the 
singers.  One  such  is  the  number,  "Then  the  three  wise 
men."  But  throughout  the  work  choirs  will  delight 
in  the  honest  spontaneity  of  Dr.  Rhys-Herbert's  writ- 
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ing.  Sections  like  the  "Hosanna,"  that  concludes  Part 
I,  make  the  reviewer  sigh  to  be  a  chorister  himself. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  "Bethlehem" 
lies  in  the  skill  with  which  the  individual  values  of  the 
different  voices  are  brought  out  and  maintained,  the 
music  being  not  so  much  arranged  for  choral  use  as 
conceived  and  written  for  the  same.  This  is  to  be  said 
as  completely  of  the  solo  numbers,  with  which  the 
cantata  is  lavishly  supplied.  The  composer  naturally 
allows  himself  a  little  freedom  here,  but  never  to  a 
point  of  extravagance,  and  certainly  never  with  a 
touch  of  arbitrary  wilfulness.  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
musical  quotations^.  At  innumerable  points  the  music 
is  of  the  character  which,  will  fix  it  in  the  minds  of 
the  listeners,  but  these  can  scarcely  be  indicated  by 
extract.  The  charming  unaccompanied  male  voice 
chorus  of  shepherds  will  probably  separate  itself  from 
the  body  of  the  cantata  for  use  at  Christmas  services ; 
also  will  the  contralto  solo,  "The  Peace  of  Thy  Tran- 
quil Kingdom."  Indeed,  the  latter,  which  opens  as 
follows : 

The  peace  of  thy  tranquil  kingdom, 

Shall  be  unto  all  a  balm ; 
It  leadeth  beside  green  pastures, 

Where  waters  arc  still  and  calm  ; 
The  joy  of  thy  blissful  kingdom, 

Our  sorrow  shall  take  away. 
While  ever  and  ever  revealing. 

The  holy  and  perfect  day. 

will  probably  be  widely  heard  outside  of  churches, 
chapels  and  oratorio  halls.  The  "Lullaby"  again  (of 
which  a  verse  was  quoted  above),  with  its  delicate 
violin  obligato,  represents  an  hour  of  inspiration,  and 
will  do  much  to  draw  the  hearts  of  congregations  and 
audiences. 

Finally,  the  cantata  is  laid  out  on  complete  lines, 
and  thus  is  of  considerable  extent.  But  as  the  authors 
have  again  adopted  the  practicable  form  proven  and 
established  in  such  work  as  "Elijah"  and  "The  Mes- 
siah" (where  the  different  numbers  are  individually 
complete),  intelligent  chorus  masters  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  shortening  the  work  by  omission.  This  lat- 
ter, however,  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  lest  the 
artistic  balance  of  the  work — so  noteworthy  a  feature 
of  the  original  structure — be  seriously  disturbed. 

In  the  London  Music  Standard    "^^^"^^  Grew. 


Very  strikingly  did  Dr.  Horton,  the  well-known 
Congregational  minister  at  Hampstead,  say  in  a 
recent  sermon :  "Christianity  is  a  very  simple 
thing,  absolutely  unofficial,  unecclesiastic,  unsacer- 
dotal.  There  is  nothing  about  it  stereotyped,  noth- 
ing formal,  nothing  antiquarian,  nothing  legalistic. 
Christianity  is  a  spirit  and  a  life.  Directly  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  shape  this  spirit  in  some  cold 
and  crazy  form  of  human  stupidity  or  tryanny  or 
superstition,  then  Christianity  disappears.  If  it  is 
to  live,  those  things  must  be  broken  and  repudi- 
ated. The  whole  of  Christianity  is  this — a  spirit 
of  perfect  love  and  trust  tow^ards  God,  a  spirit  of 
unfaltering  charity  to  one  another,  a  spirit  which 
is  made  by  a  life,  and  that  life  the  life  of  Christ. 
It  is  so  simple,  so  obvious^  that  I  believe  there  is 
not  a  human  being  upon  earth  who,  if  he  knew 
what  Christianity  is,  could  ever  reject  it." — The  Chris- 
tian Life. 


The  History  of  Woman 

H.  Addington  Bruce's  learned  book,  "Woman  in 
the  Making  of  America,"  has  but  lately  come  from 
the  press.  Outlines  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  many 
women,  both  the  famous  and  the  forgotten,  are 
here  made  bright  against  the  past  which  they  helped 
fatefully  to  build.  From  the  closing  chapters  on  "The 
Women  of  Today"  I  note  the  development  of  the 
woman's  club.  This  organizing  and  standing  together 
of  women  marks  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the 
planet. 

"Impressive  and  often  thrilling  as  has  been  the 
story  of  woman's  work  and  influence  in  past  epochs 
of  American  history,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  never  has 
she  played  a  more  important  part  than  she  is  playing 
today. 

"With  increased  freedom  for  iiidividual  self-ex- 
pression, woman  has  gained,  and  has  taken  advantage 
of,  increased  power  to  make  her  collective  influence 
felt  for  good  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Nothing  is 
more  significant  in  this  collection  than  the  growth  of 
the  so-called  'woman's  club,'  which  has  developed 
into  a  most  valuable  and  powerful  instrument  for  so- 
cial betterment. 

"Its  remote  origin  may  with  some  reason  be  traced 
to  the  meetings  of  those  early  Puritan  women  who 
used  to  assemble  at  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson's  home  in 
seventeenth-century  Boston,  to  discuss  theological  and 
other  burning  questions  of  the  day. 

"But  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  women's  clubs  in  the  modern  sense  be- 
gan to  make  their  appearance,  with  the  organization 
of  the  Ladies'  Library  Society  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich- 
igan, and  the  Minerva  Club  of  New  Harmony,  Indi- 
ana, the  establishment  of  which  speaks  volumes  for 
the  progressiveness  of  the  women  of  the  Middle  West. 

"Naturally  enough,  while  many  of  the  women's 
clubs  followed  the  example  of  the  New  England  or- 
ganization and  embarked  in  various  philanthropic  en- 
terprises, their  chief  concern  at  first  was  to  benefit 
their  individual  members  and  to  secure  greater  free- 
dom of  action  for  women  in  general. 

"But  as  time  brought  with  it  increased  recognition 
of  'woman's  rights,'  they  became  decreasingly  self- 
centered.  They  acquired,  so  to  speak,  a  'community 
consciousness,'  and  began  to  attack  problems  of  im- 
portance to  them,  not  only  as  women  and  mothers, 
but  also  as  residents  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  which 
they  made  their  homes. 

"They  undertook,  for  example,  to  study  the  condi- 
tions of  life  among  the  poor,  and  to  agitate  for  sani- 
tary and  other  reforms  that  would  promote  the  health, 
happiness  and  efficiency  of  slum-dwellers.  They  es- 
tablished and  aided  educational  institutions  of  all 
sorts— public  libraries,  schools  of  domestic  science, 
manual  training  schools,  kindergartens. 

"Some  -laid  stress  on  the  needs  for  reforms  in  mu- 
nicipal government  and  administration.  Others  be- 
came busy  hives  of  co-operative  industry,  a  most  im- 
pressive illustration  being  found  in  the  work  of  the 
Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  a  Bos- 
ton organization  which  was  founded  in  the  eighties, 
and  today  boasts  a  membership  of  three  thousand, 
and  annually  expends  forty  thousand  dollars  in  help- 
ing the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

"The  next  and  inevitable  step  was  a  union  of  the 
different  clubs  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
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States.  This  was  foreshadowed  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  when  a  few  literary  clubs,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  from  Sorosis,  federated  with  one  an- 
other. 

"In  the  following  year,  likewise  on  the  invitation 
of  Sorosis,  delegates  met  in  New  York  to  form  what 
has  since  become  of  nation  wide  importance  as  the 
General  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs. 

"Beginning  with  a  membership  of  less  than  one 
hundred  clubs,  it  has  grown  until,  after  an  interval 
of  not  yet  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  comprises  over 
five  thousand  clubs,  with  a  total  membership  of  four 
hundred  thousand  women. 

"The  presence  of  such  an  army  is  in  itself  a  guar- 
antee of  a  happy  future  for  the  land  in  which  we 
dwell.  All  over  the  country  the  club  women  are  wag- 
ing a  great  battle  for  social  progress.  They  are  fight- 
ing vice  and  crime,  ignorance  and  disease;  they  are 
demanding  humane  legislation  to  protect  the  weak 
and  lowly ;  they  make  no  compromise  with  greed, 
brutality  or  injustice ;  everywhere  they  are  carrying 
on  a  great  educational  campaign  to  promote  a  higher 
cultural  development,  a  liveher  civic  sense,  and  a  loftier 
morality  in  the  individual  and  in  the  nation.  Their 
outlook  is  in  no  way  restricted.  They  labor  for  the 
welfare  not  only  of  the  people  of  their  own  day 
but  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

"  'Except  in  the  United  States  Congress,'  emphat- 
ically asserts  Josiah  Strong,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Social  Service,  'I  know  of  no  body 
of  men  or  women  representing  so  much  of  intellect 
and  heart,  so  much  of  culture  and  influence,  and  so 
many  of  the  highest  hopes  and  noblest  possibilities 
of  the  American  people  as  the  General  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs.'  " 

The  Fra.  Selected  by  Edwin  Markham. 

THE  HOUSEWIFE. 

It  is  she  who  makes  readj'  the  army  when  the  day  is  at  hand, 
When  the  bugle  of  labor  is  blowing  its  mighty  command. 
Oh,  tierce  are  the  feet  of  the  workers  who  answer  the  call, 
But  swifter  and  fiercer  the  toil  that  hath  weaponed  them  all. 
Do  we  boast  of  their  brawn?  Do  we  trumpet  the  cause  of 

the  hghter 
Who  marches  at  rise  of  sun? 

Lo!  look  to  the  woman!  The  heat  of  her  labor  is  whiter! 
Ere  the  work  of  the  world  has  begun 

She  is  up,  and  her  banners  are  flying  from  yard  and  from 
alley. 

The  roofs  are  a-flutter  with  eloquent  streamers  of  snow, 
Oh,  not  for  a  moment  her  passionate  fingers  may  dally. 
Till  the  soldier  is  shod  and  is  fed  and  made  ready  to  go. 

Oh,  weary  the  heart  of  the  host  when  the  battle  is  done, 
But  the  woman  is  laboring  still  with  the  seting  of  the  sun. 
Does  the  worker  return?  She  is  able  and  eager  with  bread. 
Does  he  faint?  There  is  cheer  for  his  soul  and  delight  for 
his  head. 

Do  we  trumpet  our  gain?  Do  we  sing  of  our  land  and  its 

thunder 
Of  factory,  quarry  and  mill. 

Lo!  look  to  the  woman!  Her  love,  it  hath  compassed  the 
wonder, 

And  the  army  swings  on  at  her  will. 

For  hers  is  the  whip,  and  her  spur  is  the  fighter's  salvation — 
In  the  strength  of  Jehovah  she  comes. 

Her  faith  is  the  sword  and  her  thrift  is  the  shield  of  the 
nation, 

And  her  courage  is  greater  than  drums. 

March,  march,  march,  to  your  victories,  O  man ! 
Fight,  fight,  fight,  as  you've  fought  since  time  began. 
But  she  who  hath  wed  you  and  fed  you  and  sped  you, 
Fulfilling  Eternity's  laws. 
Is  she  who  hath  soldiered  the  Cause! 

— Angela  Morgan. 


.The  Social  Revolution 


For  many  weeks  a  discussion  has  been  proceed- 
ing in  our  columns  or^,the  problem  of  transition 
from  the  capitalist  state  to  the  co-operative  com- 
monwealth. Representatives  of  many  schools  of 
thought,  covering  indeed  the  extremes  of  social 
theory,  have  outlined  the  methods  they  regard  as 
necessary  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  they  de- 
sire ;  and  a  great  many  readers  of  The  Christian 
Commonwealth  have  contributed  their  views  on  the 
problem,  have  asked  the  experts  more  or  less 
searching  questions,  and  have  criticized  from  va- 
rious angles  the  suggestions  of  others.  It  is  not 
our  present  purpose  to  hold  the  balance  between 
these  different  proposals,  but  rather  to  summarize 
some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the  discussion 
most  clearly  points.  Later  opportunities  will  pre- 
sent themselves,  we  do  not  doubt,  to  enable  us  to 
show  the  bearing  of  this  or  that  argument  advanced 
by  those  who  have  taken  part  in  this  symposium 
upon  the  general  social  problem  which  faces  us. 
For  most,  if  not  all,  who  have  written,  have  been 
conscious  that,  however  academic  in  form  the  ques- 
tion rnay  be,  it  is  nevertheless  one  that  more  and 
more  insistently  presses  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  serious  thinkers.  With  the  deepening  awareness 
of  the  modern  mind  that  the  inequalities  and  injus- 
tices of  the  present  order  must  be  redressed,  there 
goes  a  corresponding  feeling  that  we  can  no  longer 
allow  economic  forces  to  work  themselves  out  with- 
out guidance  and  control  by  the  collective  intelli- 
gence and  good  will  of  our  time.  Laissez  faire  as 
a  political  doctrine  has  definitely  been  abandoned. 

That,  perhaps,  is  the  most  significant  fact  which 
emerges  from  the  conflict  of  opinion  to  which  this 
symposium  has  borne  witness.  Even  those  who 
hold  more  or  less  extreme  individualist  views,  like 
Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc, 
are  not  prepared  either  to  allow  the  present  state 
of  things  to  continue,  or  to  suffer  contemporary 
economic  tendencies  to  develop  uncontrolled  and 
unchecked.  Mr.  Belloc  declares  that  "to  let  things 
take  their  course"  means  the  establishment  of  the 
servile  state,  and  to  place  the  means  of  production, 
distribution  and  exchange  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
means  that  things  will  be  left  very  much  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  And  the  fear  that  one  or 
other  of  these  undesirable  alternatives  must  be  re- 
garded as  inevitable  throws  a  palpable  gloom  over 
his  extremely  lucid  and  vigorous  mind.  For  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  too,  the  thought  of  allowing  existing 
processes  to  be  developed  is  intolerable.  And  Mr. 
Arthur  Ponsonby,  though  he  seems  to  be  doubtful 
whether  any  class  is  seriously  bent  on  revolution, 
is  clearly  not  content  with  the  present  order.  From 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  to  Mr.  Gaylord  Wilshire,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Burrows  to  Father  Adderly — all  are 
agreed  on  one  thing  at  least,  and  perhaps  this  one 
thing  only — modern  society  is  too  shamefully  cruel, 
mean  and  dishonest  to  remain  unchallenged. 

But  the  proposals  put  forward  as  stepping  stones 
to  a  higher  social  order  fail  somehow  to  command 
the  enthusiastic  assent  that  we  might  look  for  when 
we  realize  how  general  is  the  feeling  that  change 
needs  must  come.    It  is,  however,  agreed  that  the 
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immediate  duty  of  the  apostles  of  social  change  is 
propaganda  for  the  production  of  the  revolutionary 
consciousness.  What  seems  to  lie  behind  this 
agreement  is  the  recognit^n  that  the  transforma- 
tion cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  brought  about 
apart  from  the  general  sense  of  the  community. 
The  social  revolution  is  felt  to  be,  we  may  say, 
essentially  a  movement  of  the  mass  consciousness, 
and  not  the  product  of  groups  or  schools^  however 
expert.  From  this  point  of  view  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  inquire  whether  the  syndicalist  propa- 
gandists like  Mr.  Wilshire  have  not  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  psychology  of  the  situation  than 
social  theorists  like  Mr.  Wedgwood  or  consummate 
strategists  like  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb.  But  in  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  of  transition  some  sort  of 
organization,  some  vehicle  of  the  mass  conscious- 
ness, is  needed.  It  is  dangerous  to  go  on  burying 
high  explosives  in  the  ground  until  the  earth  is  so 
thickly  sown  with  death  that  the  slightest  mis- 
chance will  bring  about  a  catastrophic  upheaval. 
It  is  more  encouraging  that  a  few  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  on  social  and  economic  questions  are  turn- 
ing their  minds  not,  indeed,  to  consider  the  form 
of  the  future  co-operative  commonwealth,  but  to 
bridge  the  chasm  that  separates  it  from  the  capi- 
talist state  in  which  we  live. — The  Christian  Com- 
monwealth. 

THE  STUDY  TABLE 

Book  Reviews 

From  Macmillan  I  get  "Educational  Resources  of 
Villages  and  Rural  Communities,"  by  Prof.  Joseph  K. 
Hart,  of  the  University  of  Washington.  This  book  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  essays  or  lectures,  by  friends 
of  Mr.  Hart,  and  by  himself.  They  are  mostly  very 
attractive  and  will  be  of  decided  value.  For  myself, 
I  do  not  care  to  hear  anything  more  about  play,  as 
something  specifically  due  to  the  young  people  of  this 
generation.  It  is  almost  universally  spoken  of  by  re- 
formers as  a  novelty.  Good  Lord !  Do  the  people  of 
this  generation  think  we  didn't  play  when  we  were 
boys?  It  is  all  true  that  huge  cities  have  grown  up, 
and  there  is  no  chance  to  play  excepting  in  the  dirty 
streets,  and  these  city  folks  can  open  spaces  as  fast  as 
possible.  They  need  them.  We  country  boys  played 
"fox  and  geese,"  and  "pull-away-fetch,"  and  "three- 
old-cat"  before  these  reformers  were  ever  thought  of. 
The  little  red  school  houses,  down  by  the  street  side, 
always  had  room  for  a-plenty  of  fun ;  and  we  had  wild 
strawberries  just  over  the  fence.  This  play  business 
has  got  to  be  cranky ;  and  you  would  judge  by  its 
pathetic  essays*  that  every  possible  legislative  body 
must  at  once  occupy  its  time  creating  playgrounds  and 
play  teachers ;  and  forbid  the  boys  to  work,  lest  they 
be  robbed  of  play  and  in  addition  might  do  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  help  their  fathers  and  mothers.  A 
moderate  amount  of  this  twaddle  is  hardly  endurable ; 
but  just  now  we  are  getting  an  extravagant  dose  of  it. 
However,  the  essay  on  play  life  in  this  book  sums  up 
the  whole  business  very  pleasantly.  It  points  out  that 
adequate  play  requires  indoor  and  outdoor  preparation 
for  it.  not  onlv  at  home  and  in  connection  with  the 
day  schools,  but  in  connection  with  Sunday  Schools, 
and  all  other  schools  and  organizations  whatever.  It 
frankly  suggests  that  play  is  a  long  stride  ahead  of 


that  other  class  of  legislation  which  puts  the  bOys  in 
a  lock-up  for  playing  a  game  of  baseball  on  Sunday. 
After  we  get  through  with  the  professional  side  of 
this  reformation,  just  get  the  legislatures  to  throw 
open  Sunday  for  recreation,  and  let  our  hard  worked 
people  of  all  sorts  have  a  jolly  good  time  making  them- 
selves more  healthy  and  sweet  tempered.  Nearly  every 
essay  in  this  book  is  worth,  discussing,  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  decidedly  progressive. 

From  the  same  house  comes  "The  Christian  Recon- 
struction of  Modern  Life,"  by  Charles  Henry  Dick- 
inson. The  author's  purpose  is  to  spiritualize  the  so- 
cial passion  which  is  growing  up.  There  is  a  lot  of 
good  stuff  in  this  book,  mostly  plowed  under. 

Also  from  Macmillans  I  get  "The  Assurance  of  Im- 
mortality,"Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  This  book  is  well 
enough  for  the  author's  age.  He  cannot  be  over  forty, 
and  he  should  have  laid  aside  his  manuscript  until 
fifty;  then  reviewed  it;  reviewed  it  again  at  sixty; 
and  then  at  seventy.  He  should  then  have  published 
it,  or  what  he  found  left  of  it,  at  eighty ;  with  a  huge 
interrotration  on  the  title  page.  What  a  terrible  thing, 
if  someone,  or  The  One,  should  throw  eternity  open 
to  us.  This  world  is  more  than  enough  now.  "I  have 
many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now."  Bear  them?  I  should  think  not.  We  cannot 
bear  what  we  have :  that  is,  illumined  mortality.  The 
book  is  very  able,  however,  and  worth  your  purchas- 
ing. 

Likewise  the  same  publishers  send  me  a  queer  vol- 
uume  entitled  "Pinocchio  Under  the  Sea,"  translated 
from  the  Italian.  There  seems  to  be  something  ridic- 
ulous about  the  whole  thing;  but  I  did  not  lay  it  down 
until  I  had  read  it  through,  and  I  guess  you  will  do 
the  same,  read  it. 

One  more  book  from  Macmillans  is  "The  Will  to 
Live,"  by  M.  P.  Wilcocks.  This  is  a  story  of  real 
value.  I  have  not  finished  it,  but  I  am  taking  my  siesta 
with  it.  I  am  over  eighty  now,  but  I  positively  must 
live  to  see  the  last  of  the  age  of  rotten  novels.  They 
are  not  even  fit  for  social  humus.  This  novel  in  hand 
will  make  excellent  humus.  E.  P.  Powell. 


OBSCURE  MARTYRS 

They  have  no  place  in  storied  page ; 

No  rest  in  marble  shrine; 
They  are  past  and  gone  with  perished  age ; 

They  died  and  "made  no  sign." 
But  works  that  shall  find  their  wages  yet. 
And  deeds  that  their  God  did  not  forget. 

Done  for  their  love  divine — 
These  are  their  mourners,  and  these  shall  be 
The  crown  of  their  immortality. 

Oh  seek  them  not  where  sleep  the  dead, 

Ye  shall  not  find  their  trace; 
No  graven  stone  is  at  their  head, 

No  green  grass  hides  their  face'. 
But  sad  and  unseen  is  their  silent  grave — 

It  may  be  the  sand  or  the  deep  sea  wave, 

Or  lonely  desert  place; 
For  they  need  no  prayers  and  no  mourning  bell. 
They  were  tombed  in  true  hearts  that  knew  them  well. 

They  healed  sick  hearts  till  theirs  were  broken, 
And  dried  sad  eyes  till  theirs  lost  sight; 

We  shall  know  at  last  by  a  certain  token. 
How  they  fought  and  fell  in  the  fight 

Salt  tears  of  sorrow  unbeheld, 

Passionate  cries  unchronicled, 

And  silent  strifes  for  the  right — 

Angels  shall  count  them,,  and  the  earth  shall  si^h 

That  she  left  her  best  children  to  battle  and  die. 

— 5"!V  Edwin  Arnold. 
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THE  FIELD 

"Tkt  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion.  " 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 


(Continued.) 

Thursday  being  the  final  day  of  the 
conference,  there  was  a  great  rush  of 
business  to  be  transacted  which  pro- 
longed the  morning  session.  Two  of 
the  important  events  were  the  election 
of  officers,  and  the  selection  of  San 
Francisco  as  the  meeting  place  for  the 
next  session  of  the  conference,  in  1915. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  was  re-elected 
president ;  the  Rev.  Walter  F.  Green- 
man  of  Milwaukee  succeeded  himself 
as  general  secretary  and  Percy  A.  Ath- 
erton  was  re-elected  as  treasurer. 

A  report  of  a  special  commission  on 
theological  education  was  presented  by 
the  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peobody  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  It  recommended  the  rais- 
ing of  the  standard  of  education  for 
the  Liberal  Christian  ministry. 

In  the  afternoon,  meetings  of  de- 
nominational societies  and  departments 
were  held. 

At  that  of  the  "Unitarian  Fellow- 
ship for  Social  Justice,"  presided  over 
by  its  president,  Rev.  William  M. 
Brundage  of  Brooklyn,  addresses  were 
made  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Rumball 
of  Rochester,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  and 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Eliot.  All  spoke  on 
the  general  topic,  "What  can  our 
churches  do  to  help  social  justice." 

President  Eliot  "compared  the  church 
to  a  great  powerhouse,  which  should 
generate  a  vast  amount  of  power  to  be 
utilized  for  action  in  a  number  of  ways 
in  the  social  world.  The  church  should 
search  out  the  best  ways  of  application 
of  Love  and  Goodwill  through  organi- 
zations which  are  established  and  have 
proven  their  good  works ;  he  declared 
it  should  invigorate  these  various  agen- 
cies with  the  moral  efficiency  of  a  lib- 
eral Christianity. 

"There  are  many  problems  which 
need  the  attention  of  the  church,"  he 
said,  and  he  named  as  some  of  these, 
child  labor,  the  working  of  women  in 
factories  and  the  destructive  tendencies 
of  modern  urban  life.  There  are  many 
organizations  which  have  already  proved 


themselves  able  contenders  against 
these  things  and  through  them  should 
go  the  moral  energy  of  the  church, 
working  for  righteousness  and  justice. 

He  recommended  wider  education  for 
the  ministers.  He  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  a  minister  should  have  actual 
experience  in  social  work  before  unde- 
taking  to  lead  his  congregation  in  that 
work  or  spending  the  church  money  in 
its  interest. 

"There  is  a  great  necessity  for  the 
development  of  competent  leaders  for 
the  church,"  he  said.  "Any  orator  who 
moves  the  emotion  of  his  audience 
without  knowing  the  results  of  the  con- 
sequent action  is  a  dangerous  leader. 
The  churches  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  chances  are  that  no  social  work 
will  turn  out  for  good  unless  based  on 
wise  leadership  and  on  the  clear  prin- 
ciples of  love  and  good  will." 

The  address  of  Mr.  Rumball  was  a 
remarkably  clear,  impartial  and  force- 
ful presentation  of  the  relationship  of 
the  church  to  socialism  and  the  attitude 
which  in  his  judgment  socialist  minis- 
ters should  hold  in  their  parish  work 
and  life.  By  vote  of  the  Fellowship 
Mr.  Rumball's  address  will  be  pub- 
lished. The  final  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference Thursday  evening  touched  the 
height  of  fellowship  and  inspiration. 
The  subject  for  consideration  was 
"The  Unitarian  Proclamation,"  discussed 
by  Rev.  Frederick  R.  Griffin ;  Mrs.  Mary 
B.  Davis,  recording  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Alliance;  President  Charles 
W.  Eliot;  Rev.  William  Sullivan,  and 
Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  the  vener- 
able minister  from  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mr.  Grffiin  spoke  of  the  Unitarian 
proclamation  of  the  direct  relation- 
ship of  man  and  God,  Father  and  Son, 
and  of  the  effect  of  this  on  character, 
working  outward  into  conduct  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mrs.  Davis  placed  the  emphasis  on 
our  missionary  proclamation,  its  power 
to  convert  and  to  save  through  the  re- 
generating force  of  love — God's  love 
and  man's  love. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  whose  recent  accession 
to  the  Unitarian  ranks  from  the  Cath- 
olic priesthood  gave  peculiar  interest 
and  significance  to  his  address,  spoke 


with  great  feeling  of  the  wonder  and 
"awfulness"  of  the  Unitarian  declara- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  human  soul  to 
immediate  approach  to  God,  without 
authority  of  church,  state,  book  or  in- 
terposing personality.  He  made  the 
somewhat  startling  assertion  that  Uni- 
tarianisni  was  no  more  Protestant  than 
Catholic — it  was  quite  independent  and 
unique  among  religions,  conserving,  as 
he  felt,  the  universal  truths  of  all  in  a 
manner  peculiar  only  to  itself.  Mr. 
Sullivan  closed  with  a  burst  of  devo- 
tional eloquence  so  spontaneous  and  so 
lofty  that  it  moved  his  hearers  deeply. 

Dr.  Eliot  has  never  perhaps  spoken 
with  deeper  and  more  devout  feeling 
than  in  his  proclamation  of  the  'All 
Sufficiency  of  the  Unitarian  Faith.'  Its 
sustaining  power  under  all  the  possible 
vicissitudes  of  life.  He  was  most  ten- 
derly personal  in  the  illustrations  he 
used  to  justify  his  claim.  He  told  of  a 
conversation  he  had  with  James  Free- 
man Clarke  just  after  the  latter  had  re- 
covered from  a  very  dangerous  attack 
of  pneumonia,  when  he  was  assured  by 
Mr.  Clarke  that  having  trusted  God, 
alone,  in  life,  he  found  him  altogether 
sufficient  in  the  seeming  hour  of  death; 
and  that,  also,  Dr.  Eliot  said,  was  his 
own  experience  in  his  late  very  serious 
illness.  His  whole  address  was  a  no- 
ble declaration  of  hope  and  trust  based 
upon  the  deepest  conviction  of  the 
truths  of  the  liberal  religious  faith  which 
he  held  above  all  things,  precious. 

The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  De  Nor- 
mandie, who  dwelt  upon  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Unitarian  belief  in  the  no- 
bility of  human  nature,  its  essential  di- 
vinity,— a  declaration  which  was  the 
original  rock  upon  which  Unitarianism 
split  off  from  Congregationalism.  Amid 
all  of  the  degeneracy  of  this  and  other 
times  we  find  no  reason  to  doubt  or 
lose  faith  in  the  eternal  principle  of 
righteousness  in  the  heart  of  mankind. 

The  benediction  which  brought  to  a 
close  this  most  impressive  program 
was  pronounced  by  Dr.  De  Norman- 
die, following  some  cordial  words  of 
satisfaction,  appreciation  and  farewell 
from  Rev.  Richard  W.  Boynton,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Buf- 
falo, who  was,  throughout,  the  gra- 
cious and  thoughtful  host  of  the  con- 
ference, w. 


The  gifted  Hindoo  poet,  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  who  has  recently  been  lectur- 
ing in  London,  has  stirred  the  hearts  of 
many  by  his  marvelous  insight  into  the 
needs  of  the  devout  life.  From  his  little 
book,  "Gitanjali,"  we  reproduce  two 
short  extracts :  "O  fool,  to  try  to  carry 
thyself  upon  thine  own  shoulders !  O 
beggar,  to  come  to  beg  at  thine  own 
door!  Leave  all  thy  burdens  on  His 
hands  who  can  bear  all ;  and  never  look 
behind  in  regret."  "When  the  heart  is 
hard  and  parched  up,  come  unto  me  with 
a  shower  of  mercy.  When  grace  is  lost 
from  life,  come  with  a  burst  of  song. 
When  tumultuous  work  raises  its  din 
on  all  sides,  shutting  me  out  from  the 
Beyond,  come  to  me,  my  Lord  of  silence, 
with  Thy  peace  and  rest.  When  my 
heart  sits  crouched,  shut  up  in  a  corner, 
break  open  the  door,  my  Ruler,  and 
come  with  the  ceremony  of  a  king. 
When  desire  blinds  the  mind  with  de- 
lusion and  dust,  O  Thou  Holy  One, 
Thou  wakeful,  come  to  me  with  Thy 
thunder  and  Thy  light." 
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Every  Londoner  who  cares  about 
antiquities  or  about  English  history 
ought  to  run  down  by  train  to  Ongar 
and  visit  the  ancient  little  church  at 
Greenstead ;  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing parish  church  in  our  island.  For 
in  its  outside  walls  the  original  oak 
beams  of  its  Saxon  builders  remain  to 
this  hour.  A  few  days  ago  its  parish- 
ioners celebrated  no  less  remarkable  an 
occasion  than  the  nine  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  erection  of  the  older  por- 
tion of  this  venerable  structure.  For 
there  is  good  evidence  that  the  nave  was 
built  in  1013  as  a  resting  place  for  the 
body  of  King  Edmund  the  Martyr, 
whilst  on  its  way  from  London  to  Bury 
St.  Edmund's  for  final  interment.  The 
chancel  is  of  brick  and  dates  only  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII;  but  the  Saxon 
nave  is,  according  to  the  old  Essex  cus- 
tom, built  of  wood — the  upright  trunks 
of  oak  trees,  six  feet  high,  so  jointed 
together  that  they  could  not  be  shifted 
without  removing  the  roof.  Their  outer 
sides  are  rounded ;  the  interior  of  the 
church  has  the  appearance  of  being  pan- 
eled, as  the  trunks  were  hollowed  and 
then  boarded  over. — The  Christian  Life. 
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school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 
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with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  ''working 
woman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
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A  true  man  finds  so  much  work  to 
do  that  he  has  no  time  to  contemplate 
his  yesterdays;  for  today  and  tomorrow 
are  here  with  their  important  tasks. 

— Mary  Antin. 
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The  building;  which  wc  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
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building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  3L 
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THE  SOUL. 


Three  messengers  to  me  from  heaven  came 

And  said:  "There  is  a  deathless  human  soul; 
It  is  not  lost,  as  is  the  fiery  flame 

That  dies  into  the  undistinguished  whole. 
Ah,  no;  it  separate  is,  distinct  as  God — 

Nor  any  more  than  he  can  it  be  killed; 
Then  fearless  give  thy  body  to  the  clod. 

For  naught  can  quench  the  light  that  once  it 
filled." 

Three  messengers — the  first  was  human  Love; 

The  second  voice  came  crying  in  the  night 
With  strange  and  awful  music  from  above; 

None  who  have  heard  that  voice  forget  it  quite; 
Birth  is  its  name;  the  third,  O,  turn  not  pale! 

'Twas  Death  to  the  undying  soul  cried.  Hail! 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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Vol.  LXXII 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1913. 


NUMBBK  10. 


TRANSMIGRATION. 


Dear,  fragrant  ashes  heaping  'neath  my  hand. 
Can  you  forget  that  you  have  been  a  rose? 

God's  impress  rested  on  you;  He  had  planned 
The  beauty  it  was  yours  to  disclose; 

What  once  the  Great  Seal  touches — does  it  hold 

That  touch  for  aye,  as  richness  to  infold? 

Beloved,  I  am  wondering  if  a  cell 

Could  tarry  with  your  spirit,  year  by  year, 
And  love  it  not,  or  loving,  miss  the  spell 

Of  that  it  loved,  adrift  in  any  sphere; 
The  "choir  invisible"  we  join  may  reach 
Yet  finer  harmonies  than  we  dare  teach. 

One  fiat  of  the  universe  is  change; 

Might  not  a  grateful  spirit  recompense 
The  dust  it  scatters  free  to  rearrange 

With  heightened  impetus  toward  sentience? 
Conceive  an  atom  climbing  unto  soul; 
Hath  not  our  God  breathed  life  into  the  whole? 

O  Comrade!  All  things  seem  more  precious  now, 
Since  you  have  wrapped  you  in  the  Vast 
Unknown; 
Perhaps  we  are  but  softly  learning  how 

The  transmigration  of  the  soul  has  grown 
To  mean  an  influence  radiating  far. 
Yet  thralling  not  its  freed  initial  star. 

Mary  Stebbins  Savage. 


We  know  of  a  certain  minister  who  sent  an  abstract 
of  his  sermon  to  the  Chicago  dailies  recently  in  which 
there  was  a  list  of  the  causes  for  which  his  pulpit 
stood.  Four  of  the  leading  daihes  in  Chicago  published 
that  abstract  on  the  Monday  morning  following,  but 
each  had  somehow  blue  penciled  the  sentence  or  two 
given  to  the  saloon  and  its  appeals  and  no  other  item. 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  there  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  daily  papers  in  Chicago  concerning 
this  most  aggressive  and  obvious  evil?  Are  even  the 
preachers  to  be  edited  from  the  counting-room  when- 
ever they  come  to  speak  plain  words  concerning  the 
drink  evil  and  the  saloon  pest?  The  brewers  and  the 
distillers  are  generous  advertisers.  The  preachers  do 
not  pay  for  much  advertising.  Does  this  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter? 


The  November  number  of  The  Forum  contains  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  definitive  edition  of  the 
works  of  Francis  Thomson,  which  now,  nine  years 
after  his  untimely  death,  appear  in  three  volumes  from 
the  Scribner  press.  Not  since  Edgar  Allan  Poe  has 
there  been  such  a  crucifixion  of  genius  on  the  cross 
of  uncontrolled  appetite  and  lamentable  dissipation. 
Perhaps  the  terrible  goadings  of  thwarted  conscience 
and  defeated  ambition  have  never  been  so  profoundly 
interpreted  from  the  within  as  they  have  been  in  this 


poor  unfortunate  man's  poem  entitled  "The  Hounds 
of  Heaven.'  It  is  a  weird  description  in  poetic  phrase 
of  that  power,  not  ourselves,  that  dooms  a  man  to 
righteousness.  If  the  soul  cannot  be  lured  by  ideals 
it  will  be  whipped  by  the  lashes  of  outraged  conscience 
into  the  kingdom  of  love. 


Life  is  ostensibly  a  funny  paper.  It  is  prone  to  look 
at  life  with  its  cap  and  bells  on,  though  it  has  ideals 
which  it  approaches  through  its  humor;  but  in  a  re- 
cent issue  it  laid  aside  its  comedy  mask  and  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  universal 
peace.  Some  dozen  leading  representatives  of  thought 
were  asked  the  following  question:  "Will  universal 
peace  among  the  leading  Powers  of  the  world  come 
within  the  next  hundred  years,  in  your  opinion?" 
Among  the  letters  published  are  those  from  Andrew 
Carnegie;  Norman  Angell  of  London,  England;  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott ;  John  Mitchell,  the  labor  leader ;  W.  J. 
Bryan ;  ex-President  Taf t ;  General  Funston ;  Dr.  Van 
Dyke ;  David  Starr  Jordan  and  others.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  only  one  of  these  dozen  contributors 
who  tried  to  be  funny  was  Frederick  Funston,  who 
wears  the  title  of  "Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A."  He 
wrote  his  letter  from  the  "Headquarters  of  the 
Hawaiian  Department  in  Honolulu."  This  is  the 
man  who  won  his  spurs  by  acts  of  treachery  and 
forgery.  He  tricked  Aguinaldo  into  a  capture  where 
valor  and  the  acknowledged  rules  of  civilized  ( ?) 
warfare  failed.  And  for  this  the  United  States  made 
him  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army,  a  com- 
mission that  reflected  little  credit  upon  either  the 
recipient  or  the  donor. 


The  Daily  News  of  Chicago  is  authority  for  some 
startling  figures  concerning  women  investors  and 
women  speculators.  It  claims  that  women  own  more 
stock  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  than  men.  That 
there  are  more  women  shareholders  in  the  American 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company,  the  New  Haven 
and  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroads,  than  men,  and 
that  36  per  cent  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  are  women.  If  these  astounding  figures  are 
true,  which  we  are  disposed  to  doubt,  we  must  believe 
that  it  bespeaks  the  conjugal  loyalties  of  the  men,  who, 
after  accumulating  their  pile,  die  and  leave  the  same 
to  their  widows  to  administer.  But  this  same  article 
assures  us  that  women  investors  are  on  the  increase. 
That  although  women  speculators  are  not  welcome  on 
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Wall  Street,  still  it  is  reported  that  one  firm  of  brokers 
at  least  has  had  for  a  year  or  two  a  nursery  attachment 
for  the  convenience  of  mothers  who  come  to  specu- 
late. The  article  concludes  with  some  sage  advice  to 
women  investors.  Among  the  things  to  avoid  are :  Ad- 
vertising prospectuses,  things  that  promise  very  large 
profits  and  no  risk.  Never  buy  anything  because  the 
stock  is  cheap.  After  discounting  all  these  figures, 
there  is  enough  left  to  indicate  that  the  woman  status 
in  the  modern  world  is  slowly  but  surely  changing, 
and  it  behooves  the  women  to  take  this  change  seri- 
ously. The  time  has  gone  by  when  woman's  capacity 
for  business  can  be  denied,  but  the  frivolities  of  so- 
ciety, the  absurdities  and  the  extravagances  of  the 
customer,  and  the  compromise  of  modesty  represented 
by  the  tango  and  similar  extravagances,  are  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  and  self-control  that  belong 
to  successful  business,  whether  conducted  by  man  or 
woman.  Society  and  progress  have  little  to  fear  from 
the  business  woman  but  much  to  fear  from  the  social- 
fool  and  her  follies. 


The  annual  report  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chi- 
cago for  1912,  which,  for  adequate  reason  doubtless, 
has  only  recently  made  its  belated  appearance,  is  nec- 
essarily not  cheerful  reading.  But  there  is  much  hope- 
fulness to  be  read  by  the  intelligent,  between  the  lines. 
Were  it  possible  to  compare  this  report  with  a  simi- 
lar report  of  twenty-five  years  ago  the  amount  of  pre- 
ventive and  constructive  work  as  distinguished  from 
mere  repair  shop  or  palliative  work,  would  be  very 
encouraging.  There  are  interesting  accounts  of  two 
summer  camps,  to  one  of  which  is  given  the  barbar- 
ous sub-title  of  "Preventorium."  These  represent 
much  summer  outing  activity.  The  Mary  Crane  Nur- 
sery and  the  Social  Service  Registration  Bureau  indi- 
cate the  new  helpfulness.  The  statistics  are  not  with- 
out significance.  The  total  receipts  of  the  past  year 
are  put  at  $305,246.65,  and  this  is  not  a  "rich  man's 
fund,"  for  eight  thousand  and  forty-three  people  con- 
tributed and  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  contributors 
gave  less  than  $5.  Only  five  per  cent  gave  from  $50 
to  $100,  six  per  cent  from  $100  to  $500.  Only  seven 
gave  $2,000  to  $5,000.  The  nativity  of  families  be- 
friended is  interesting.  Out  of  15,184,  3,356  were  white 
American  born  people,  and  the  dependents  from  the 
much  discounted  eastern  European  races — Italian,  Bo- 
hemian, Lithuanian,  etc. — fall  below  the  more  western 
European  nations.  The  Germans  represented  the  larg- 
est class  of  dependents,  next  were  the  Poles  and  then 
the  Irish..  The  nativity  of  "homeless  men"  points  to 
a  similar  reproach  of  the  native  born  white.  Out  of 
1,724,  796  were  American  born.  Again  Germany  led 
the  list  of  dependents,  followed  by  Scandinavian,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  in  the  order  named.  Only  17  colored  men 
are  listed  among  the  homeless.   Only  5  Lithuanians 


:i,nd  33  Italians.  The  whole  pamphlet  may  well  be 
studied  as  a  handbook  on  contemporary  social  service. 
Concerning  church  co-operation,  the  report  says :  "In- 
fused as  never  before  with  the  social  spirit,  we  look 
for  fine  inspiration  to  high  service  and  for  recruits  in 
the  volunteer  ranks."  The  report  justly  pleads  for  an 
intensive  study  of  the  future  city  that  is  increasing  in 
population  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand 
a  year,  the  city  that  may  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury represent  ten  million  citizens. 


We  print  this  week  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Gannett's 
review  of  a  "Sunny  Life,"  which  is  the  story  of  the 
life  and  labors  of  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  sympathetically 
written  by  his  wife  and  efficient  yoke  fellow,  Isabel 
Barrows.  We  shared  with  our  friend  Mr.  Gannett  a 
regret  that  the  notice  of  a  book  so  welcome  because  it 
told  of  a  life  so  honored  by  the.  writers  and  readers 
of  Unity  was  so  tardy  in  appearance.  But  the  regret 
was  changed  into  a  sorrow  when  the  news  came,  while 
the  article  was  still  in  galley  proof,  that  the  willing 
hand  had  ceased  its  activities  and  the  willing  mind  had 
fled  the  weary  body,  and  the  heart  that  would  have 
most  enjoyed  the  love  and  the  appreciation  indicated 
in  the  review  had  missed  this  assurance  of  comrade- 
ship. Never  was  a  pair  more  or  better  married  than 
"June  and  Isabel  Barrows."  It  is  impossible  for  those 
who  knew  them  to  think  of  them  apart ;  so  identical 
were  they  in  their  ideals,  so  united  in  their  pollyglot 
attainments,  agility  of  mind  and  hand,  that  their  yok- 
ing was  perfect,  and  the  yoke  must  have  rested  easily 
upon  the  necks  so  willing  and  so  matched.  We  can- 
not add  anything  to  the  appreciative  words  of  our 
associate  concerning  the  useful  and  strenuous,  as  well 
as  sunny  life  of  Mr.  Barrows.  But  the  present  writer 
cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  wonderful  ability  and  high  consecration  of  the 
loving  wife.  "The  most  competent  woman  I  have  ever 
known"  is  the  word  of  one  who  knew  her  well.  The 
editor  of  Unity  has  many  times  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  Barrows  home;  and  shared  with  this 
remarkable  pair  the  sympathies  and  enthusiasms  of 
their  many  handed  ministries  in  pulpit,  in  editorial 
chair,  and  as  specialized  friends  of  the  unfortunate. 
We  believe  that  Mrs.  Barrows  enjoyed  the  enviable 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  skilled  stenog- 
raphers in  the  country.  She  could  translate  the  Ger- 
man as  it  fell  from  a  speaker's  lips  into  "pothooks" 
and  convert  the  same  into  English  "copy"  and  with 
reportorial  speed  and  accuracy.  But  the  wonderful 
thing  is  that  this  facility  was  but  a  by-product  of  a 
soul  that  was  sensitive  to  new  issues,  alive  to  great 
causes,  and  competent  to  grasp  far-reaching  principles. 
We  hope  that  the  other  half  of  this  story  of  a  "Sunny 
Life"  will  be  promptly  told  that  it  may  be  the  better 
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understood  when  it  is  known  that  it  was  not  a  circle, 
but  an  ellipse  with  two  foci. 


What  a  terrible  revealment  is  that  graphic  survey, 
given  in  the  October  American  Magazine,  of  "A  Vil- 
lage of  a  Thousand  Souls,"  located  on  a  double-track 
railroad  in  a  prosperous  farming  district  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  The  editor  tells  us  that  the  author  of  this 
survey,  Arnold  L.  Gesell,  is  at  the  present  time  a 
teacher  in  Yale  University,  and  that  the  facts  herein 
offered  were  collected  by  him  in  an  investigation  of 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty  families  of  the  commu- 
nity, which  investigation  he  carried  back  through  a 
generation  of  thirty-three  years.    The  author  further 
assures  us  that  "from  all  appearances  the  village 
described  is  distinctly  not  exceptional  or  unusual  in 
any  way."    But  here  are  exhibited  graphically  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty  homes,  constituting  this 
"prosperous"  village.    Many  houses  on  the  map  bear 
symbols  that  indicate  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane, 
the  suicides,  the  alcoholics,  epileptics,  eccentrics,  tuber- 
cular and  criminals.    In  this  little  western  village, 
thirty-six   families,  a  proportion  of   16  per  cent, 
are  afflicted  with  alcoholism,  all  of  them  men.  Twen- 
ty-four per  cent  of  the  mentally  diseased  is  traced 
to  alcohol.  Cases  of  insanity  were  found  in  10  per 
cent  of  the  homes, — twenty-two  in  all.  Thirty-four  are 
marked  "eccentric" — and  so  the  gruesome  catalogue 
continues.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  When 
we  find  that  there  are  thirteen  saloons  in  this  little 
community  of  a  thousand  inhabitants  over  against  five 
churches,  too  numerous  to  be  efficient.  Two  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  that  gather  at  the  public  schools,  from 
two  hundred  and  twenty-families,  are  marked  as  fee- 
ble-minded.  If  anyone  is  disposed  to  consider  this 
nameless  village  as  exceptional  or  incredible,  they  need 
but  step  off  any  train  in  any  little  village  of  any  one 
of  our  middle  western  states,  which  has  been  habitually 
"wet,"  to  find  these  figures  paralleled.  The  ordinance 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  has  fixed  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  saloons  at  one  for  every  five  hundred  citizens, 
but  the  prodigality  of  previous  administrations  estab- 
lished a  saloon  for  about  half  that  number,  and  the 
city  fathers  seem  to  be  engaged  in  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  number,  so  as  to  comport  with 
the  larger  constituency  provided.  But  the  saloon  does 
not  reach  its  maximum  accursedness  in  "wicked  Chi- 
cago." We  have  in  mind  a  would  be  attractive  little 
village  in  Wisconsin  of  about  seven  hundred  popula- 
tion that  supports  from  five  to  seven  saloons,  about 
one  for  every  hundred  residents,  counting  men,  women 
and  children,  and  this  village  has  three  churches  in 
active  operation  and  a  high  school,  and  is  proud 
of  the  "business"  done  in  the  town.  Whoever  would 


exhibit  a  social  survey  of  that  town  for  the  last  thirty- 
seven  years  would  need  all  the  symbols  used  by  Pro- 
fessor Gesell. 


Edward  Morris 


He  was  but  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  yet  when 
the  light  faded  forever  out  of  his  bodily  eyes  last  Mon- 
day morning,  November  3,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
vast  industry,  a  master  in  the  financial  world,  one  of 
three  or  four  great  purveyors  of  food  in  the  great 
food  producing  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  His  father. 
Nelson  Morris,  came  to  this  country  when  a  lad,  an 
immigrant  Jew  from  the  Black  Forest  region  of  Ger- 
many, and  he  brought  nothing  here  but  the  indom- 
itable courage,  commercial  sagacity  and  tireless  indus- 
try that  characterizes  so  many  of  his  race.  He  be- 
came the  head  of  a  great  packing  business.  His  son 
Edward  began  his  career  in  his  father's  office  when 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  when  Nelson  Morris, 
the  packer,  died  in  1907,  Edward  was  ready  to 
shoulder  the  great  responsibility,  to  greatly  expand 
the  business,  and  to  adjust  it  to  the  more  complex 
conditions  of  modern  commerce. 

He  was  true  to  his  father's  training,  and  carried 
the  details  of  the  business  in  his  own  head  and  hands, 
while  he  had  to  adjust  himself  to  the  newer  condi- 
tions of  the  packing  business  by  the  manipulation  of 
large  forces  on  long  lines.  No  wonder  that  this  work 
was  too  much  for  one  set  of  nerves  to  carry ! 

His  early  death  was  inevitable,  but  Edward  Morris 
lived  long  enough,  not  only  to  force  great  commer- 
cial issues  into  the  clear  and  contribute  mightily  to 
the  solution  of  the  same,  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
be  the  loving  center  of  a  beautiful  home,  a  devoted 
father  and  tender  husband ;  a  man  modest  and  pure 
in  life,  temperate,  chaste  and  tender-hearted ;  a  man 
given  to  the  good  works  which  allowed  not  the  left 
hand  to  know  what  the  right  hand  was  doing.  He 
was  thoughtful,  beyond  the  demands  of  business,  of 
his  employes  and  their  welfare,  and  became  an  unde- 
monstrative supporter  of  the  large  benefactions  in 
his  city. 

This  Jew  found  the  idol  of  his  heart  in  Helen 
Swift,  the  daughter  of  Methodist  parents.  This  com- 
bination naturally  found  in  All  Souls  Church  the  sat- 
isfying atmosphere  to  which  they  intrusted  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  when  the  Lincoln  Centre  dream  grew  into 
definite  outlines  it  found  in  Edward  Morris,  as  in  his 
father,  a  generous  supporter,  and  it  is  not  saying  too 
much,  that  without  this  generosity  the  Lincoln  Centre 
in  its  present  proportions  would  not  have  been. 

Ten  years  ago  when  Unity  reached  a  crisis,  and  an 
honorable  grave  seemed  its  only  triumph,  Mr.  Edward 
Morris,  joining  with  Mr.  William  Kent  and  Dr.  Geo. 
F.  Shears  of  blessed  memory,  organized  the  subsidy 
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fund  that  gave  to  it  an  additional  ten  years  of  sure 
Hfe.  His  payment  of  the  last  of  the  guaranty  fund 
was  among  his  latest  benefactions.  Unity  h.as  lost  a 
good  friend.  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  has  lost  a  gen- 
erous supporter,  one  who  never  said  "nay"  to  any 
appeal  that  it  carried  to  his  door.  And  what  is  true 
of  these  is  true  of  scores  of  other  humane  and  hu- 
manitarian interests. 

He  has  left  a  vacant  space  in  the  ranks.  It  is  for 
those  who  remain  to  "Close  Up — Touch  Elbows!"  and 
keep  the  line  moving  forward. 

Mr.  Morris  leaves  a  wife  devoted  to  high  causes, 
and  four  interesting  children — two  earnest  manly  boys 
and  two  sweet  little  girls.  His  bequest  to  his  children 
will  be  reported  in  the  newspapers  in  dollar  terms  but 
he  has  left  them  something  far  more  valuable  than 
his  millions — the  memory  of  a  pure  life,  a  kind  heart 
and  broad  sympathies. 


Recrudescence  of  the  War  Spirit 

Progress  is  never  on  straight  lines.  Retrogression  is 
as  discoverable  in  evolution  as  is  progression.  De- 
generation accompanies  regeneration.  Pessimism  is 
justified  by  the  short  lines  that  measures  the  life  of 
individuals  or  even  of  nations.  There  are  painful  and 
unexpected  eddies  in  the  great  gulf  stream  of  human 
history  which  tempers  the  cold  waves  of  the  ocean 
and  melts  the  icebergs  that  come  from  the  frigid 
zone. 

But  with  a  longer  measuring  line  optimism  is  vin- 
dicated by  the  slow  but  sure  on  flow  of  the  stream 
of  love  through  the  great  waters  of  hate  and  violence. 

These  are  sad  and  trying  days  to  the  pacifists  of 
the  world,  those  who  would  hasten  the  day 

When  the  war  drums  throb  no  longer 
And  the  battle  flags  are  furled 

In  the  Parliament  of  Man  and 
The  Federation  of  the  World. 

Spite  of  Hague  Conferences,  the  righteous  indig- 
nation of  moralists,  the  tender  appeal  of  poets  and  the 
alluring  promise  that  at  last  the  great  peace  messen- 
gers, the  saviors  of  the  world  are  coming  to  their 
own,  we  find  ourselves  beset  by  gruesome  facts  that 
revel  still  in  the  hate  nurseries  of  the  human  hearts 
who  worship  as  devotees  at  the  feet  of  the  ugly  shrines 
of  violence,  and  flaunt  their  banners  to  the  god  of 
War. 

The  horrible  embroilment  of  the  Balkan  states,  the 
seething  unrest  in  Mexico,  and  the  clamor  of  capital- 
ists and  would  be  statesmen  for  armed  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  might  be 
expected.  Surely  these  are  hideous  demonstrations 
of  the  war  spirit  that  has  always  disfigured  the  pages 
of  history ;  and  the  philosopher  is  prepared  to  inter- 
pret these.  The  clamorous  call  to  arms,  the  half  com- 
mercial fierceness  for  more  battleships,  the  reckless 


accruing  of  war  debts  in  times  of  peace,  are  such,  as 
might  be  expected. 

But  when,  as  in  certain  cities  of  America,  we  find 
women  growing  distrustful  of  the  "Eternally-Wo- 
manly," which  Goethe  saw  leading  man  upward  and 
onward,  and  what  philosophers  and  poets  have  called 
the  "gentler  sex,"  appealing  to  violence,  discarding 
and  distrusting  the  efficiency  of  truth  and  love  in  the 
cause  of  justice,  applauding  the  prophets  of  disorder, 
encouraging  by  their  demonstrative  presence  the  cham- 
l)ions  of  lawlessness,  it  is  indeed  a  dark  and  sad  day 
for  the  cause  of  peace  and  brotherhood. 

Chicago  has  just  been  passing  through,  a  painful 
manifestation  of  this  recrudescence  of  the  war  spirit 
at  the  hands  of  its  friends.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  has  been 
here.  She  has  been  toasted  and  feted,  applauded  and 
reinforced  with  several  thousand  dollars  and  many 
thousand  apologies,  even  on  the  part  of  women  who 
disclaim  sympathy  with  her  "  methods."  But  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  cannot  be  dissevered  from  her  methods. 
There  is  nothing  unique  in  her  statement  of  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage.  Nothing  new  in  her  arraignment 
of  the  injustice  which  women  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  laws  of  England  as  well  as  the  laws  of  other 
countries ;  nothing  unique  even  in  her  extravagant  de- 
nunciation of  the  English  character  her  unqualified 
condemnation  of  the  temperamental  elements  that 
characterize  her  own  kith  and  kin.  "Johnny  Bull" 
has  been  denounced  by  Celt  and  Teuton  for  many 
centuries,  in  language  as  bitter  as  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and 
her  followers  can  find.  The  only  unique  thing  about 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  is  her  "method,"  her  boasted  mili- 
tancy, her  unique  war  tactics, — the  breaking  of  win- 
dows, the  devastating  of  gardens,  the  vandalism  that 
burns  houses,  the  rudeness — lurking  behind  man's 
gallantry — that  insults  officers  and  heaps  indignities 
upon  men,  who  can  enforce  the  courtesies  from  their 
fellow  men,  but  are  helpless  in  resisting  impudence 
and  sauciness  from  women.  Denunciations  are  not 
arguments  even  when  falling  from  the  lips  of  "ladies." 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  Mrs.  Pankhurst  addressed 
a  vast  audience  of  women,  between  three  and  four 
thousand,  who  gave  her  the  Chautauqua  salute,  who 
cheered  her,  who  listened  with  apparent  sympathy,  if 
the  newspaper  reports  are  to  be  trusted,  while  she 
dealt  in  the  platitudes  of  militancy,  and  handed  out 
the  superficial  epigrams  that  have  always  justified 
war.  The  newspapers  reported  at  great  length  her 
address.  It  is  too  much  to  dignify  her  statements  with 
the  word  "arguments."  Her  ultimate  appeal  was  the 
brutal  appeal,  always  the  last  resort  of  the  "fighter" — 
"They  all  do  it  and  you  are  another." 

We  do  not  begrudge  the  few  thousand  dollars  that 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  carried  away  from  Chicago.  We  are 
willing  to  respect  the  woman  who  has  sacrificed  so 
much  to  what  she  believes  is  the  "right  method,"  but 
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we  do  regret  the  hardening  of  the  hearts  of  several 
thousand  women  in  the  city  of  Chicago  who  have 
given  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  obsolete 
philosophy  of  war. 

"MiHtancy,"  "militant"  and  "military"  are  hateful 
words.  They  are  not  words  to  conjure  by  on  the  part 
of  women  who  ask  a  place  with  man  at  the  polling 
booths  because  their  womanliness  will  bring  there  an 
element  of  tenderness,  gentleness  and  faith  in  ideals, 
in  which  man  has  fallen  short. 

We  have  advocated  through  many  decades  woman's 
right  to  the  ballot  because  it  is  just,  but  if  the  recent 
demonstrations  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  are  to  be 
trusted,  there  is  but  little  hope  that  the  mere  enfran- 
chisement of  women  will  hasten  much  the  era  of 
reason,  of  deliberate  judgment,  as  opposed  to  parti- 
san passion  and  militant  vehemence.  It  is  not  true 
that  "actions  speak  louder  than  words  when  the  ac- 
tions are  enacted  on  a  lower  level  than  the  words 
spoken.  It  is  not  true  that  even  Englishmen  are  more 
amenable  to  the  arguments  of  fear  and  of  violence 
than  to  the  arguments  of  love,  the  appeals  to  reason. 
The  guiding  inspiration  of  the  "Eternally- Womanly," 
was  Goethe's  dream. 

Carrie  Nation  started  out  to  fight  the  saloonkeeper 
with  a  hatchet,  the  hatchet  is  forgotten  and  Carrie 
Nation  ended  her  days  in  mental  confusion.  The  "Cru- 
saders," way  back  there  in  the  '70's,  started  out  to 
fight  the  saloon  by  prayer,  by  religious  appeal,  by 
loving  argument,  and  Frances  Willard,  the  benignant 
queen  in  the  realm  of  religion,  guided  into  a  mighty 
potency  the  "W.  C.  T.  U.,"  perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching-,  benignant,  and,  all  things  considered,  po- 
tent organization  ever  yet  achieved  by  woman,  and  its 
triumph  is  not  yet  complete.  So  long  as  woman  con- 
tinues to  be  the  messenger  of  love,  the  mouthpiece  of 
reason  and  judgment,  she  will  continue  to  lead  the 
hosts. 

All  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  sent; 
Earth's  insufficiency 
Here  grows  to  event ; 
The  indescribable, 
Here  it  is  done; 
The  woman-soul  leadeth  us 
upward  and  on!' 
From  Goethe's  "Faust,"  Bayard  Taylor's  translation. 

A  hoe  is  the  best  prayer  against  weeds. 

Oily  people  make  most  of  life's  friction. 

The  larger  the  soul,  the  simpler  the  life. 

No  city  is  greater  than  its  character  ideals. 

A  good  many  opinions  rise  in  the  stomach. 

Humanity  gives  in  love  what  we  render  in  faith. 

My  own  faults  are  failings ;  my  neighbor's  are  vices. 


THE  PULPIT 

The  "Sunny  Life"  of  an  International 
Citizen 

The  Biography  of  Samuel  June  Barrows 
by  Isabel  C.  Barrows 

By  W.  C.  GANNETT 

Three  things  combine  to  make  this  book  fascinating. 
It  is  a  lover's  intimate  story  of  love,  of  a  long  and 
beautiful  comradeship  in  struggles  and  joys  and  ideals 
and  growth  and  work  and  service.  It  is  a  story  of 
what  is  called  "self-making."  In  the  family  poverty 
the  boy  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  handicap  and  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  an  "education."  But  the  self- 
making  was  so  persistently  followed  that  even  in  lines 
of  the  regular  education  few  of  the  privileged  ones 
reach  such  attainments  as  his ;  and  it  was  so  steadily 
rounded  that  his  life's  greatest  success  was  the  life 
itself  rather  than  anything  he  learnt  or  said  or  accom- 
plished. The  Nation  did  well  to  entitle  its  notice  of 
the  book,  "The  Fullness  of  Existence."  Had  his  per- 
sonality had  fewer  facets,  or  had  he  neglected  some  of 
them,  concentrating  more  upon  others,  quite  possibly 
his  "product"  would  have  given  him  larger  space  in 
the  "Who's  Who"  of  service  and  fame.  Did  he  choose 
the  better  part?  But  in  the  third  place,  and  with 
emphasis,  the  book  is  a  story  of  service,  and  of  ser- 
vice as  singularly  varied  as  the  self-culture,  the  con- 
necting motive  through  all  of  its  phases  being  plainly, 
not  ambition,  but  consecration.  Expert  stenographer, 
notable  newspaper  reporter,  private  secretary  to  Sew- 
ard in  Washington  and  Agassiz  in  Cambridge,  com- 
panion of  General  Custer  in  Indian  campaigns,  min- 
ister in  one  of  the  old  homestead  parishes  of  New 
England,  editor  of  the  Christian  Register,  the  chief 
organ  of  Unitarianism  in  America,  Congressman, 
champion  of  half  a  dozen  social  reforms,  finally  spe- 
cializing in  prison  reform, — all  these  careers  were  his 
in  succession,  in  each  he  did  well,  and  each  dove- 
tailed into  the  next  to  make  his  life's  whole.  This  is 
the  three-in-one-story  which  the  wife  lives  over  for 
us  in  her  book,  hinting  what  his  days  seemed  to  those 
nearest  him  in  the  title,  "A  Sunny  Life." 

As  a  type  of  noble  national  citizenship,  and  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  international  citizen  who  is  coming  into 
existence  under  modern  world-conditions, — and  also 
for  love's  sake, — we  ask  leave  to  make  this  that  we 
write  something  more  than  a  book-notice. 


I. 

He  was  born  in  1845,  on  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York  City, — a  region  then  that  allowed  a  bit  of 
garden  even  to  homes  as  humble  as  his.  And  because 
there  was  heart  in  the  home  for  such  things,  there 
were  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  a  few  good  books  and 
even  a  little  good  music  inside  the  house.  The  father 
died  so  early  that  the  boy  barely  remembered  him. 
His  main  outfit  for  life,  apart  from  the  wfits  of  hered- 
ity, was  a  mother  all  love  and  cheer  and  intensely 
loyal  religiousness.  But  this  was  enough.  The  pinch 
was  tight  for  the  mother  and  her  five  children.  They 
managed  to  live,  not  exactly  on  shoe-blacking,  but 
from  it.  The  recipe  for  it  was  a  family  heirloom 
brought  from  England,  and  the  whole  household. 
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down  to  the  six-year-old  child,  took  part  in  the  mak- 
ing and  marketing, — the  stronger  arms  stirring  the 
boiling  mass  of  ivory-black  and  molasses,  the  weaker 
ones  filling  the  boxes  and  pasting  the  labels,  and 
young  legs  trotting  about  with  the  packages  to  gro- 
cers and  customers.  "It  was  probably  the  best  black- 
ing ever  made  in  New  York  City,"  and  at  the  first 
World's  Fair  it  actually  bore  ofif  first  prize  from  all 
competitors.  But  good  as  it  was,  it  would  hardly 
have  fed  the  family  hunger,  had  not  the  boys  gone 
out  early  into  the  world.  The  Hoes  of  printing-press 
fame  were  cousins  of  theirs,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
nine  little  Samuel  was  at  work  in  their  office ;  his 
hours  from  seven  to  six,  and  his  wage  one  dollar  a 
week, — of  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep  one  cent  for 
himself,  the  pious  little  fist  usually  dropping  it  the 
next  day  on  the  collection-plate  in  church.  As  the  re- 
maining ninety-nine  cents  were  ample  to  cover  the 
cost  of  his  keep,  "he  could  truthfully  say  in  after-life 
that  he  had  earned  every  mouthful  he  had  eaten  since 
he  was  nine  years  old." 

As  for  schooling,  four  or  five  years  in  the  primary, 
and  one  year  when  he  was  twelve,  during  which  he 
went  skipping  precociously  over  the  grades,  were  all 
that  he  had  of  the  regular  sort ;  the  rest  came  in  night- 
classes  after  the  long  day's  work ;  and  Cooper  Union 
was  his  Harvard.   But  that  Sunday  offering  of  his 
cent  was  typical  of  the  main  thing  in  the  little  man's 
life ;  it  was  not  school,  but  his  church.   The  mother 
had  the  heart  of  a  Methodist  under  the  head  of  a 
Baptist,  a  Baptist  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Bap- 
tists ;  and  the  blend  of  love,  loyalty  and  liberalism  in 
her  made  for  whiteness  of  soul  in  the  children.  The 
boy  never  stole.   He  never  told  a  lie.   Once  only  in 
childhood,  so  runs  the  record,  he  was  really  obliged 
to  hide  his  head  and  thrice  whisper  "Damn"  in  rapid 
succession,  to  express  his  sense  of  life's  hardness.  In 
truth  he  was  so  naturally  and  eagerly  good  that,  even 
after  he  had  discovered  his  total  depravity  and  been 
converted,  when  the  elders,  discussing-  his  eligibility 
for  "membership,"  asked  his  mother  if  she  had  no- 
ticed any  change  in  him  since  getting  religion,  she  had 
to  honestly  answer  she  hadn't.   Years  after,  when  a 
Unitarian  minister,  he  wrote  a  little  book  called  "The 
Baptist  Meeting-House,"  and  in  it  tenderly  but  frankly 
enshrined  his  memories  of  these  early  days  of  his 
soul-life,  with  details  so  graphic  and  full  that  the  story 
has  value  in  the  chronicles  of  children's  religiousness. 
Three  bright  pictures  shone  out  clear  and  dear  to  him 
looking  backward, — the  haloed  face  of  a  certain  old 
preacher,  the  sweet  winsomeness  of  a  certain  beloved 
infant-class  teacher,  and  one  particular  parable-ser- 
mon.  Then  came  a  young  revivalist  to  the  church, 
and  with  him  the  boy's  discovery  that  the  world  and 
himself  were  at  enmity  with  God.  Conviction  of  sin, 
the  inquiry-meeting,   self-surrender,  "acceptance  of 
Jesus,"  the  sense  of  forgiveness,  of  peace,  of  exalta- 
tion, examination  before  the  church,  admission  to 
membership,  and  final  baptism  in  the  little  Jordan 
under  the  pulpit-platfonn, — the  whole  experience  was 
his,  and  intensely  his.   His  one  regret,  and  it  lasted 
some  weeks,  was  that  there  was  nothing  tempestuous 
and  revolutionary  in  the  experience.   Many  children 
have  blessed  Jacob  Abbott  for  the  "Rollo"  books,  but 
this  one  blessed  him  for  showing  in  his  "'Young 
Christian"  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  hate 
God  before  one  can  love  him,  and  that  a  conversion 


as  silent  as  the  growth  of  a  plant  might  be  as  genu- 
ine as  one  which  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  miracle. 

And  now  "Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord,  be- 
ing a  child"  fourteen  years  old.  His  whole  heart 
had  gone  into  his,  "Speak,  Lord,  thy  servant  heareth !" 
In  his  home  Sunday  had  always  been  a  day  of  three 
or  four  church  and  Sunday-school  services,  but  hence- 
forth it  was  to  mean  still  more  to  him.  Were  there 
not  sailors  idling  all  that  day  on  the  wharves  not  far 
away?  Arming  himself  with  tracts  in  five  or  six  lan- 
guages, he  found  his  first  mission-field  among  them. 
They  used  to  set  him  up  on  a  barrel  and  tell  him  to 
preach,  and  he  became  known  as  "the  little  barrel- 
preacher."  There  were  the  slums  of  a  big  city, — what 
place  so  much  needed  prayer-meetings?  And  he  tried 
their  effect.  There  were  hundreds  of  workmen  in  the 
great  Hoe  establishment,  and  the  errand  boy  could  at 
least  speak  to  them  concerning  their  souls.  Services 
on  week-days  were  of  necessity  confined  to  evenings, 
but  the  day  of  joy  for  him  was  the  Sabbath,  and  here 
is  his  schedule  for  it, — his  ideal,  whatever  the  real : 

Sunday,  from  6  to  8  a.  m.,  distributing  tracts  among  sea- 
men;  8  to  9,  breakfast;  9  to  10:30,  Sunday-school;  10:30  to 
12,  church-service ;  12  to  1  :30,  dinner ;  1 :30  to  3 :30,  tract- 
distributing ;  3:30  to  5,  prayer-meeting;  6,  supper;  6:30  to 
7:30,  prayer-meeting,  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  evening 
service ;  7 :30  to  9,  preaching,  usually  followed  by  baptism. 

Of  course  a  boy  like  this,  and  so  strict  with  himself 
that  he  would  not  ride  in  street  cars  on  Sunday,  to 
whom  a  dance  was  Sodom,  and  a  circus  or  a  theater 
Gomorrah,  was  predestined  to  feel  a  strong  call  to 
the  ministry.  She  who  had  asked  him  of  the  Lord, 
and  who  was  now  watching  with  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, soon  heard  the  question,  "What  shall  be  the 
text  oiP  my  first  sermon,  mother?"  Quick  as  a  flash 
came  the  mother's  answer,  "God  is  Love."  That  was 
the  real  heart  of  her  rigid  theology.  And  the  son  re- 
membered the  answer. 

Doubt  it  who  will  in  these  changed  days,  all  this 
was  compatible  with  merry  good-cheer  and  the  sun- 
shiny face  that  the  boy  really  had.  And  because  the 
essence  of  such  things  is  the  conscientiousness,  the 
decision  and  courage  and  loyalty,  while  the  Sabba- 
tarianism and  what-not  are  only  the  outside,  it  was 
in  truth  very  promising,  provided  there  was  some  way 
of  escape  from  the  narrowness  of  it.  His  hole  of 
escape  was  stenography.  One  Sunday,  in  the  bit  of 
newspaper  wrapt  round  his  tracts,  his  eye  caught  the 
word  that  short-hand  could  be  learnt  in  fifteen  minutes. 
How  beautiful  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  report  his 
minister's  sermons !  And  another  thought  came — 
might  it  not  even  be  a  ladder  for  himself  to  the  min- 
istry? Borrowing  the  two  dollars  needed  to  buy  the 
hand-book,  a  week's  wage  now,  every  spare  moment 
went  into  the  study,  beginning  as  early  as  half- 
past  four  in  the  morning.  When  the  fifteen  minutes 
had  grown  to  fifteen  months,  he  could  take  a  fairly 
rapid  dictation.  Then  a  few  months  more,  and  he 
broke  out  into  the  world,  trusting  to  his  pencil  for 
support.  It  tripled  his  week's  wage  at  once,  and  soon 
tripled  the  triple.  But  through  an  accident  some  years 
before  he  had  almost  lost — for  life — the  use  of  one 
eye ;  and  the  pace  that  he  struck,  with  all-day  work 
by  gas-light  in  a  dark  office,  made  him  by  the  end  of 
the  first  year  pretty  nearly  a  physical  wreck.  It  was 
the  War-time,  and  he  tried  to  enlist  in  the  navy, 
hoping  that  outdoor  life  might  restore  him ;  but  the 
examining  surgeon  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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fading  lad.  If  not  fit  for  salt  water,  though,  he  might 
do  for  fresh  water.  "Go  to  Dansville,"  he  told  him; 
"pay  for  the  treatment  by  doing  short-hand  for  Dr. 
Jackson,  and  you  may  possibly  earn  something  to  send 
to  your  mother  beside."  His  life  turned  on  those 
words  as  on  a  pivot. 

Two  years  at  Dansville  restored  the  body,  and  made 
young  Barrows  part  of  the  health  and  sunshine  and 
joy  of  the  place,  where  everyone  loved  him.  But  they 
achieved  much  more  than  the  physical  miracle.  They 
widened  immensely  his  outlook  towards  man  and 
towards  God.  He  came  believing  intensely  in  baptism 
by  water,  and  learned  to  believe  in  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  He  came  believing  in  "communion"  solely  of 
the  immersed,  and  learned  that  there  was  such  a 
reality  as  a  communion  of  unimmersed  saints.  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists, 
Quakers,  joined  with  his  own  Baptists  in  the  union 
services  of  song  and  prayer,  and  the  good  physician's 
sermons  on  Sunday  afternoons  bore  on  character  and 
service  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  He  saw  tolerance, 
sympathy,  courtesy,  love,  taking  the  place  of  sectarian 
eagerness.  The  effect  of  it  all  was  to  lift  him  clear 
out  of  the  Baptist  ruts,  while  leaving  him  good  Bap- 
tist still. 

And  the  two  years  did  even  more  for  him  than  this. 
Just  as  his  health  was  breaking  down  in  New  York, 
a  girl  of  exactly  his  own  age  in  far-away  India  lost 
her  missionary  husband ;  and  the  young  widow  found 
her  way,  also,  to  Dansville, — in  order  to  learn  "water- 
cure"  as  part  of  a  medical  course  to  fit  her  for  return 
to  the  missionary  field.  One  radiant  summer  together 
among  the  flowers  and  the  trees  was  love-time  enough 
to  change  her  purpose,  and  to  begin  the  forty-three 
beautiful  years  of  which  she  tells  us  the  story  today. 
"When  we  both  left  Dansville  in  October,  we  were 
pledged  to  one  another.  Dr.  Jackson  had  solemnly 
betrothed  us  in  his  study  at  Clovernook  Cottage,  and 
we  walked  under  the  stars  through  Boulderwood  to 
'Paradise  Gate'  " — she  allows  her  book  a  picture  of 
that  path  to  Paradise  Gate — "I  putting  behind  me  the 
sorrows  of  my  past  life,  going  forward  with  him  into 
a  future  already  lighted  by  the  radiance  of  his  life." 
The  next  June  (1867)  they  were  married  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 

Meanwhile  a  mystic  re-christening  had  happened. 
The  mother  had  called  her  child  Samuel;  but,  to  suit 
his  sunny  nature,  the  name  of  the  grim  prophet  who 
"hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal" 
needed  mellowing,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  meeting 
the  name  June  somehow  appeared  by  Samuel's  side. 
From  that  time  to  friends  and  the  public  he  was 
"Samuel  June  Barrows."  "No  one  knows  the  day  or 
the  hour  when  it  slipped  in,"  she  says;  but  it  seems 
as  if  one  might  guess  who  and  what  had  to  do  with 
the  choice.  "I  am  named  and  known  by  that  hour's 
feat!"  At  all  events,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
Vita  Nuova  for  both. 


II. 

It  was  love  in  one  room,  with  the  rush  and  roar 
of  New  York  all  around  it.  Their  arrangement  was 
that  she  was  first  to  finish  her  medical  studies,  and 
then  he  to  begin  his  for  the  ministry,  and  each  help 
the  other  to  goal.  The  short-hand  pencil,  very  quick 
now,  reporting  for  the  World  and  the  Tribune,  pro- 
vided the  bread,  while  "he  learnt  the  inside  of  a  great 


newspaper's  life.  He  was  even  trusted  at  times  in  the 
city  editor's  chair ;  and  his  Sunday  duties  took  him  the 
entire  round  of  the  churches.  Now  he  reported  a 
Catholic  archbishop,  and  now  a  Spiritualist  medium, 
and  now  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  But  Seward  in  Wash- 
ington, Secretary  of  State,  needed  a  private  secretary, 
and  in  some  way  heard  of  his  quickness.  One  day  a 
telegram  dropped :  Would  he  bring  his  short-hand  to 
Washington  at  a  salary  of  $1,600  a  year?  It  took  them 
no  time  at  all  to  pack  what  the  one  room  contained, 
and  follow  his  Yes.  Here  was  education,  indeed ! 
The  message  of  State  and  the  diplomatic  dispatches 
that  he  copied  gave  him  glimpses  of  national  and  in- 
ternational horizons ;  the  evenings  in  night-classes 
gave  Latin  and  Greek  and  philosophy,  in  preparation 
for  the  Baptist  Divinity  School  that  he  hoped  soon  to 
enter ;  and,  more  important  than  either,  came  a  stumble 
into  the  Liberal  Faith.  We  condense  his  account  of 
the  stumble. 

In  the  library  of  the  State  Department,  where  he 
worked,  one  alcove,  mainly  devoted  to  old  English 
preachers,  gave  special  delight.  Here  he  made  first 
acquaintance  with  South  and  Taylor  and  Tillotson. 
"One  day,  however,  the  reader  was  attracted  by  an- 
other series  of  books  in  the  same  alcove.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  'Ten  Sermons  of  Religion.'  The  author 
was  Theodore  Parker.  Though  conscious  of  a  strong 
prejudice  against  one  whom  he  regarded  as  an  out- 
and-out  infidel,  he  ventured  to  read  a  page  or  two  in 
the  volume.  His  interest  was  quickly  kindled.  Theo- 
dore Parker  was  surely  not  the  man  he  had  taken  him 
to  be.  With  great  delight  he  read  through  the  ser- 
mon on  'Conscious  Religion  as  a  Source  of  Joy ;' 
another  on  'Conscious  Religion  as  a  Source  of 
Strength ;'  a  third  on  'The  Culture  of  the  Religious 
Powers.'  It  was  not  the  literary  style  which  charmed ; 
-it  was  the  richness,  beauty  and  strength  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  they  contained.  There  was  a  quality 
in  this  'infidelity'  of  which  the  reader  had  never 
dreamed.  In  Parker's  'Prayers,'  also,  he  found  a  new 
and  nourishing  spirit  of  devotion.  He  took  them  home 
and  drank  deeply  from  this  fountain  of  sweet  and 
manly  piety.  Channing  was  the  natural  correlative  to 
Parker.  His  works,  soon  found  in  the  same  library, 
were  read  with  equal  delight.  Different  in  many 
respects,  in  ethical  earnestness  and  deep  religious 
spirit  the  two  preachers  seemed  one.  One  afternoon, 
while  walking  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  he  entered 
a  second-hand  book  store,  and  again  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons attracted  attention.  It  was  entitled  'The  Chris- 
tian Body  and  Form,'  by  C.  A.  Bartol,  pastor  of  the 
West  Church  in  Boston.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
West  Church  in  Boston,  or  its  pastor, — least  of  all 
suspected  them  of  being  Unitarian.  After  reading  a 
few  pages  he  bought  the  book,  took  it  home  and  read 
it  aloud.  Without  controversy  great  was  the  mystery 
of  its  godliness.  From  the  symbol  it  unfolded  the 
reality.  By  sheer  good  fortune  he  had  stumbled  on 
three  Unitarian  books.  No  one  had  placed  them  in 
his  hands.  He  had  found  them,  and  made  them  his 
own." 

The  husband  and  wife  read  everything  together, 
and  she  was  as  ready  for  new  light  as  he.  Two  years 
as  an  orthodox  missionary  in  India  had  already  taught 
her,  whatever  the  creed,  the  importance  of  practical 
Christianity  over  the  creed.  As  a  result  of  their  new 
reading  they  found  themselves  straying  together  far- 
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ther  and  farther  from  orthodox  paths;  and  Mr.  Bar- 
rows felt  obliged  to  report  his  change  of  views  to  his 
old  church-friends  at  home,  and  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Washington,  of  which  he  was 
recording  secretary.  By  both,  of  course,  he  was  dropped 
from  fellowship.  It  hurt  him  sorely.  He  had  become 
theologically  and  spiritually  an  outcast  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  shared  spiritual  joys.  To  them  his  change 
of  mind  was  evidence  of  spiritual  decline  and  an  ob- 
durate heart ;  and  it  cancelled  hope  of  meeting  here- 
after in  heaven.  Gladly  would  he  have  done  anything 
which  his  convictions  permitted  to  avert  the  pain  he 
knew  must  come  to  the  mother  who  bore  him.  "But 
if  the  excommunication  from  the  old  church  brought 
unavoidable  sadness,  it  also  awakened  feelings  of  in- 
describable gladness.  Never  forgotten  will  be  the 
bright  Sunday  when  we  stood  together  at  the  altar 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  were  received  into  its 
fellowship.  If  the  joy  of  the  early  conversion  was 
more  ecstatic,  that  of  the  second  was  serene  and 
peaceful,  and  not  less  earnest  in  its  purpose." 

A  few  months  later,  pencil  in  pocket,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Cambridge  to  enter  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  Under  the  new  vision  the  old  desire,  never 
extinct,  had  flamed  out  again.  And  it  was  his  turn 
now.  There  had  been  a  year  in  the  Washington  pe- 
riod when  he  boarded  himself  and  sent  her  to  Vienna 
for  finishing  lectures  in  medicine.  She  had  also  be- 
come an  expert  stenographer;  and  now  she  staid  be- 
hind in  Washington,  reporting  for  congressional  com- 
mittees,— "the  first  woman  to  be  employed  under  the 
big  dome," — supporting  herself  that  he  might  get  his 
share  of  education.  Three  rich  years  he  had  in 
the  school,  his  first  years  among  books  and  professors. 
But  much  besides  Old  and  New  Testament  and  eccle- 
siastical history  came  into  the  training.  As  he  had 
been  Seward's,  now  he  became  Professor  Agassiz' 
secretary;  and  the  wife  tells  us  that  the  Island  of 
Penikese  came  to  Agassiz  for  scientific  uses  in  con- 
sequence of  an  enthusiastic  letter  which  the  new  sec- 
retary wrote  to  the  New  York  Tribune  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  great  professor's  plans.  Through  two 
long  summers,  also,  as  the  Tribune  correspondent  he 
rode  by  General  Custer's  side  on  the  western  plains. 
He  witnessed  several  Indian  engagements,  and  once 
or  twice  had  narrow  escapes.  But  the  great  escape 
came  a  little  later,  when  the  Tribune  asked  him  to 
go  a  third  time  with  Custer.  He  left  the  decision  to 
his  wife,  and  it  was  her  telegram,  "Please  do  not  go," 
that  prevented  acceptance.  That  was  the  time  when 
Custer  and  every  man  with  him  were  slain !  Mean- 
while the  baby  arrived,  a  daughter  of  Cambridge ;  and 
then,  on  their  joint  savings,  they  went,  baby  and  all, 
to  Europe  for  a  year  more  of  study.  "No  anxiety  for 
the  future  troubled  us.  If  aught  should  happen  to  one 
of  us,  the  other  could  keep  the  pot  boiling.  We  de- 
termined to  use  up  all  that  we  had,  and  then  go  home 
and  begin  over  again."  What  matter  that  even  the 
bank  failed  that  held  their  last  three  hundred  dollars? 
Were  they  not  young,  each  thirty-one,  equipped  head 
and  hand  with  two  professions  apiece,  standing  side 
by  side,  and  now  at  last  ready  together  for  life-work? 

Once  at  home,  a  little  candidating — his  first  sermon 
had  the  mother's  text,  "God  is  Love" — brought  him 
no  less  than  five  calls ;  and  they  accepted  that  of  "the 
oldest  religious  society  within  the  limits  of  Boston," — 
the  church  on  "Meeting-House  Hill"  in  Dorchester. 


On  All  Souls  Day  of  1876  he  was  ordained,  three  of 
the  Unitarian  leaders.  Bellows  and  Hale  and  Clarke, 
taking  part  in  the  service.  He  had  achieved  his  life- 
hope:  he  was  a  Minister! 


III. 

Four  happy  years  followed.  They  nested  in  the  love 
of  their  people.  His  ideal  of  ministry  made  him  both 
pastor  and  preacher,  and  kept  him  student.  There 
was  early  rising,  and  "always  Greek  before  break- 
fast." One  day  each  week  the  two  spent  in  the  li- 
brary at  Cambridge  together,  translating  theological 
articles  from  European  periodicals  for  the  Unitarian 
magazine.  He  was  serving  a  parish  whose  nine  min- 
isters, all  the  way  back  to  Pilgrim  times,  had  been 
wedded  to  their  people  till  death  did  them  part.  Why 
at  the  end  of  but  four  happy  years  did  this  minister 
leave  it  ?  Because  a  gate  to  what  he  could  only  re- 
gard as  still  wider  ministry  suddenly  opened.  The 
Christian  Register,  the  weekly  voice  of  Boston  Uni- 
tarianism,  needed  an  editor ;  and  here,  close  at  hand, 
was  an  able  and  versatile  man,  trained  in  newspaper 
work,  young,  initiative,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  yet 
a  man  of  the  spirit.  True,  he  was  new  in  the  fold, 
and  hardly  tested  as  yet, — and  the  editor  of  the  Reg- 
ister must  be,  above  all,  a  man  of  sedateness  and 
poise ;  progressive,  of  course,  but  distinctly  of  slow 
and  safe  foot  in  his  progress.  Unless  in  becoming 
Unitarian,  he  had  at  least  shown  no  lack  of  these 
qualities, — and  invitation  was  given.  He  relucted,  felt 
diffident,  considered  it  "sleeplessly,"  consulted  the  el- 
ders,— and  accepted.  It  was  the  hardest  decision  he 
had  so  far  been  called  on  to  make.  But  it  was  expan- 
sion of  the  life-plan  rather  than  its  abandonment ;  and 
they  would  still  live  in  Dorchester  among  their  old 
people ;  and  she,  almost  as  well  trained  for  the  work 
as  himself, — she  and  he  could  work  more  than  ever 
together. 

Thu^  a  new  sixteen-year  period  of  service  began, — 
a  much  longer  period  than  he  gave  to  any  other  one 
cause  in  his  life.  For  some  reason,  however,  Mrs. 
Barrows  makes  a  very  short  chapter  about  it,  and 
most  of  her  little  has  to  do  not  with  the  highway, 
but  with  the  byways,  of  their  editorship, — theirs,  for 
all  through  these  years  the  paper  really  had  two  ed- 
itors, she  a  laborer  for  love.  She  describes  their  side- 
by-side  life  in  the  office,  and  the  frugal  noon-time 
lunch  that  became  a  tiny  salon  of  seven  bright  com- 
munistic associates, — each  one  "standing  for  some  spe- 
cific way  of  making  the  world  a  better  place  to  live 
in,"  as  a  certain  visiting  member  of  Parliament  said 
of  them.  Ten  minutes  for  preparation,  and  ten  more 
for  r^/)aration  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  were  all  that 
was  needed,  and  so  well  drilled  was  each  to  a  part 
that  discussion  could  sparkle  on  vigorously  all  of  the 
time.  Many  and  happy  the  guests,  ever  welcomed, 
whether  invited  or  no.  The  fame  of  the  lunch  finally 
reached  into  several  European  languages  through,  let- 
ters sent  to  home  papers  by  visitors  charmed  and 
amused  by  the  gypsy  hospitality! 

There  were  many  journeys  of  philanthropy  in  these 
years, — studies  in  situ  of  the  negro  problem  at  the 
South,  and  of  charities  here  and  corrections  there  all 
over  the  country;  everything  being  grist  for  the  mill 
and  duly  reported  to  "registered"  Unitarians.  And 
once  came  a  wellrcarned  "holiday  year"  abroad.  For 
years  Mr.  Barrows  had  kept  up  his  "Greek  before 
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breakfast"  with  special  studies  in  summer  vacations, 
again  and  again  running  through  Homer  and^schy- 
lus  or  Plato  or  the  New  Testament ;  and  he  had  man- 
aged to  add  modern  Greek  to  the  list  of  his  tongues. 
Now  came  the  joy  of  eight  months  in  Greece  itself, 
making  excursions,  visiting  the  islands,  exploring  the 
ruins,  "digging  with  Dorpfeld  at  Troy."  The  fruit 
of  it  all  appeared  after  his  return  in  a  volume,  well 
praised  by  the  competent,  called  "The  Isles  and  Shrines 
of  Greece."  Besides  this,  he  left  a  characteristic  token 
of  himself  in  the  land.  Sorely  troubled  by  the  brutal 
treatment  of  horses  in  Athens,  he  had  "Black  Beauty" 
translated,  and  thousands  of  copies  were  circulated. 

{To  be  continued.) 


The  Illinois  Unitarian  Conference 


The  thirty-ninth  conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Liberal  churches  met  on  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  of  October  in  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Bloom- 
ington.  The  meetings  had  been  admirably  advertised, 
by  Mr.  Williams  for  the  conference  and  Mr.  Glympse 
for  the  local  church,  and  good  audiences  attended  all 
the  sessions.  The  attention  of  the  whole  conference 
was  centered  on  the  vital  question  of  how  the  modern 
church,  is  to  meet  the  new  age  and  its  new  demands. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  Dr.  Florence  Buck  of  Boston 
gave  a  beautiful  address  upon  the  assistance  which  is 
coming  to  the  church  through  the  new  pedagogy.  In 
the  last  ten  years,  she  said,  the  methods  of  the  Sunday 
School  have  been  revolutionized.  We  have  adopted 
graded  courses,  realized  the  value  of  activity  in  spir- 
itual training,  turned  from  abstract  moral  precepts  to 
concrete  cases,  worked  out  a  comprehensive  method 
of  training  teachers  for  the  new  educational  ideals. 
In  the  evening  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  of  Streator,  out  of 
his  wide  experience  gave  a  searching  analysis  of  the 
present-day  labor  struggle.  The  problem  is  ethical.  If 
laborers  continue  to  adopt  and  practice  the  reigning 
code  of  present-day  business,  "get  as  much  as  you  can 
give  only  what  you  must,"  it  will  spell  social  wreck- 
age and  ruin.  The  only  remedy  is  a  new  mind,  the 
substitution  of  good-will  for  business  greed.  Our 
Senior  Editor  followed  with  a  magnificent  tribute  to 
the  church  as  the  supreme  democratic  organization 
of  the  world.  It  alone  embraces  in  one  brotherhood 
old  and  young,  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor.  The 
church,  therefore,  is  the  force  to  which  we  may  look 
to  dissolve  the  prejudices  of  race  and  class,  "dehorn 
the  nations,"  and  bring  in  the  era  of  democracy,  good- 
will and  peace. 

Wednesday  morning  Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  the 
Western  Secretary,  brought  out  with  clear  vision  the 
missionary  motive,  by  which  alone  the  church  can  live 
and  grow.  It  is  the  burning  desire  that  other  men  may 
have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly.  But  in  order 
to  transmit  the  life  we  must  first  have  it  ourselves.  It 
is  of  all  things  most  contagious.  We  need  to  rear  a 
new  generation  of  spiritual  personalities  who  shall 
spread  our  gospel  through  the  nations.  Organization 
will  harness  the  spiritual  fire  to  effective  service.  But 
the  motive  power  is  always  the  fire.  Mrs.  Ernest  C. 
Smith  brought  out  finely  the  need  of  acting  on  the 
sermon's  inspiration ;  and  effective  action  is  possible 
only  through,  association.  She  plead  for  a  national  co- 
operation among  the  women  of  Liberal  churches. 

In  the  afternoon  the  New  Thought  movement  which 


is  sweeping  through  the  country  was  studied  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  secret  of  its  phenomenal  popu- 
larity. Perchance  it  may  give  the  church  some  keys  to 
efficiency  in  its  present  task.  Dr.  Rowena  M.  Mann 
of  Chicago  dealt  with  the  critical  side  of  the  subject, 
showed  the  weakness  of  its  therapeutics,  its  metaphys- 
ics, its  ethics.  Mr.  Vail  of  Urbana  analyzed  the  meth- 
ods by  which,  despite  these  handicaps,  it  is  able  to 
give  to  distraught  and  exhausted  men  mental  poise 
and  the  life  abounding.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Hawley 
and  Mr.  Pulsford  of  Chicago  presented  in  frank  and 
outspoken  terms  the  content  of  their  religion,  its  one- 
ness with  science,  its  inspiration  and  power.  Mr. 
Hawley  declared  its  supreme  word  was.  Unity.  There 
is  but  one  power  in  the  universe,  one  life  in  all  men. 
Hence  "no  one  can  be  perfectly  moral  until  all  are 
moral  and  no  one  can  ever  really  be  happy  until  all 
are  happy."  Mr.  Pulsford  dwelt  upon  the  inspiration 
in  the  new  thought  of  God  rising  and  struggling  for 
expression  within  us.  Within  our  veins  runs  the  prom- 
ise and  potency  of  the  full  grown  manhood  of  the 
race  toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

Secretary. 


Should  the  African  Mission  be 
Abandoned  ? 

The  development  of  the  church  mission  in  Liberia 
has  been  most  encouraging.  It  began  in  March,,  1836, 
when  James  M.  Thompson,  a  colored  man,  opened  a 
mission  school  at  Mount  Vaughan  with  seven  native 
children.  It  has  grown  until,  in  the  last  report,  Bishop 
Ferguson  stated  that  there  were  26  clergymen,  8  can- 
didates for  holy  orders,  2  postulants,  25  lay  teachers 
and  46  catechists  and  teachers.  During  the  year  of 
1912,  242  children  and  237  adults  had  been  baptized — 
423  of  them  being  converts  from  heathenism.  During 
the  year  there  were  165  confirmations.  The  grand  to- 
tal of  baptisms  to  date  was  9,565 ;  the  total  of  con- 
firmations, 4,856.  The  number  of  present  communi- 
cants was  2,404,  of  which  two-thirds  were  natives. 
The  estimated  value  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  mis- 
sion was  $121,250;  22  day  schools,  19  boarding  schools 
and  38  Sunday  Schools  were  conducted;  1,210  day- 
school  pupils,  643  boarding-school  pupils,  2,714  Sun- 
day School  pupils  were  in  attendance.  It  is  a  noble 
record  of  results  for  faithful  service. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  shall  abandon 
this  promising  mission  field ;  or  rather  it  is  proposed 
that  it  shall  exchange  this  successful  and  flourishing 
work  with  English  brethren,  for  work  started  by  them 
in  Central  America.  It  is  possible  that  from  the  view- 
point of  church  administration  such  an  exchange  may 
be  desirable ;  it  is  certain  that  from  any  other  point  of 
view  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  himself  been  in  Liberia,  and  is  profoundly 
interested  in  Liberian  problems.  He  believes  that  any 
proposal  to  abandon  work  in  Liberia  could  only  arise 
through  ignorance  of  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
Black  Republic.  He  has  no  wish  to  interfere  in  af- 
fairs which  in  no  wise  concern  himself.  Deeply  in- 
terested, however,  in  the  progress  of  the  only  remain- 
ing country  of  Africa  which  is  administered  by  black 
men,  he  desires  to  express  his  reasons  for  opposing 
the  suggestion. 
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It  is  now  seventy-seven  years  since  the  Liberian 
work  was  begun.  It  has  been  wisely  directed,  it  has 
been  nobly  supported,  it  has  been  successful.  Surely 
the  ultimate  aim  in  all  such  labor  is  to  produce  a  self- 
supporting  church  in  the  mission  field.  The  Liberian 
Church  is  already  approaching  the  point  of  self-sup- 
port. In  his  last  report  Bishop  Ferguson  says:  "I  be- 
lieve the  greatest  joy  of  my  life  would  be  to  be  able 
to  say  to  the  Board  of  Missions:  'The  church  in  Libe- 
ria will  hereafter  support  itself.  You  need  not  appro- 
priate any  more  funds  towards  its  maintenance.'  That 
I  am  unable  to  do  so  as  yet  is  not  because  of  an  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  the  people  to  contribute  to 
such  a  worthy  object,  but  rather  because  of  their  pov- 
erty, through  not  having  learned  to  work  profitably. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  two-thirds  of  our  com- 
municants are  native  Africans  who,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  class  we  call  'Americo-Liberians'  mak- 
ing up  the  one-third,  need  to  be  trained  in  some  re- 
munerative industry.  The  fact  is,  that  the  financial 
burden  of  the  church  in  the  district  is  resting  on  a 
comparatively  small  number.  Taking  this  into  con- 
sideration, the  amount  raised  from  time  to  time  for 
the  building,  repairing  and  improving  of  churches,  and 
to  meet  other  parochial  expenses,  is  rather  creditable 
than  otherwise.  Besides  expenses  at  home,  they  con- 
tribute annually  toward  missions  in  general  in  the 
shape  of  Lenten  and  Easter  offerings  and  the  mission- 
ary apportionment  fund.  Our  quota  of  the  last  named 
has  already  been  paid  up  for  the  present  year.  But 
as  above  shown,  comparatively  few  deserve  the  credit. 
To  make  the  work  self-supporting,  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  members  should  be  able  to  contribute  to  it." 

Certainly  it  is  a  basic  error  to  abandon  a  work  which 
has  been  conducted  for  seventy-seven  years,  when  it 
approaches  the  point  of  self-support.  A  change  sub- 
jecting the  mission  to  a  new  administration,  would 
mean  setback  and  delay  in  gaining  the  end  desired. 

The  American  Church  is  bound  in  a  special  way  to 
Liberia ;  the  original  settlers  in  Liberia  were  Ameri- 
can f  reedmen ;  they  had  been  our  slaves.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  had  been  responsible  for  the  dragging  of 
thousands  of  helpless  black  people  from  their  homes  ; 
we  had  held  them  for  years  in  captivity.  When  finally 
we  sent  them  back  as  f reedmen  to  the  shores  of  their 
native  continent,  our  obligations  by  no  means  ceased. 

When  Bishop  Lee  preached  the  sermon  at  the  con- 
secration o'f  Bishop  Ferugson,  he  used  the  following 
strong  terms :  "To  the  millions  of  this  race  among 
ourselves,  as  well  as  to  those  beyond  the  sea,  we  should 
count  ourselves  debtors.  If  any  branch  of  the  evan- 
gelistic work  of  our  church  has  peculiar  and  sacred 
claims  to  general  support,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  our 
African  mission  as  well  as  our  home  missions  among 
our  colored  people.  With  glad  and  ready  hearts 
should  we  enter  this  open  door.  With  free  and  un- 
closed hands  should  we  pour  our  gifts  into  the  Lord's 
treasury.  And  when  we  read  with  averted  eye  the 
shocking  details  of  former  injustice  and  inhumanity, 
well  may  we  thank  God  that  He  has  shown  us  a  way 
in  which  we  may  send  back  to  those  sunny  climes 
a  benefaction,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  told." 

In  1893  Dr.  Langford,  general  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  said :  "The  lapse  of  time  does  not 
lighten  bv  a  shade  the  deep  damnation  of  its  curse. 
If  America  were  to  pay  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 


fifty  years,  it  would  not  suffice  to  cancel  a  tithe  of  her 
debt  to  Africa." 

England  has  no  such  duty  nor  obligation  to  Liberia ; 
she  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  same  legitimate 
interest  in  that  mission.  Nor  have  the  missions  of 
Central  America  anything  like  the  same  claim  upon 
the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  American  Church  as 
has  Liberia.  Nothing  but  blindness  to  the  seriousness 
of  our  obligation  could  lead  us  to  make  the  exchange. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  at  no  time 
shown  the  hearty  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  Libe- 
ria which  she  should  have.  It  is,  however,  true  that, 
as  a  result  of  all  the  past,  the  civilized  Liberians  are 
today  far  more  American  in  spirit  than  English.  The 
Liberians  are  different  in  their  bearing  and  manner 
from  all  other  blacks  upon  the  coast  of  West  Africa. 
This  is  not  merely  a  personal  claim.  Travelers,  ever 
since  the  early  days  of  colonization,  are  united  in  their 
statements :  the  Liberian  is  more  independent — he  is 
more  a  man — than  the  black  man  in  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean colonies.  This  spirt  has  been  frequently  criti- 
cised; it  has  no  advantage  to  colonizing  nations  to 
encounter  black  men  of  spirit  and  independence ;  such 
are  a  bad  example  to  Colonial  subjects.  But  if  Libe- 
ria is  to  remain  a  nation,  this  spirit  of  independence 
must  be  maintained.  The  transfer  of  this  mission  to 
England  would  dampen  enthusiasm ;  it  would  check 
the  independent  spirit ;  it  would  introduce  the  element 
of  weakness.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  blacks  of 
Freetown  can  fail  to  grasp  my  meaning.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Englishman  toward  colored  peoples  may 
be  fairly  fair  and  just,  but  it  is  repressive.  In  the  na- 
ture of  things,  administration  of  the  Liberian  Church 
by  British  leaders  would  necessarily  lead  to  irritation 
and  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  one  side  and  sub- 
servience on  the  other ;  there  would  be  less  of  self- 
respect  and  independence.  If  the  church  held  its  own 
in  numbers,  it  would  be  through  the  loss  of  its  most 
desirable  members  and  their  replacement  by  people  of 
less  strong  character. 

The  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is  not 
the  only  mission  work  within  the  limits  of  Liberia. 
There  are  also  missions,  more  or  less  active,  con- 
ducted by  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  African  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Baptist,  Lutheran  and  Presybterian  denom- 
inations. If  these  mission  efforts  are  to  be  successful 
there  must  be  fellow  feeling  between  the  different 
missions;  harmony  and  unity  should  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  We  regret  that  there  has  not  always  been 
the  most  harmonious  relations  between  the  different 
branches  of  Christian  efforts  in  the  republic.  Surely, 
however,  every  mission  there  established  should  do  its 
utmost  toward  harmony ;  surely  it  should  be  the  policy 
of  each  separate  mission  to  do  nothing  which  could 
interrupt  or  destroy  harmonious  relations.  But  all 
these  other  mission  efforts  in  Liberia  are  in  American 
hands ;  the  transfer  of  the  church  mission  to  English 
hands  would  be  certain,  under  the  political  and  social 
conditions  of  the  country,  to  introduce  friction  and 
enmity  which  would  be  destructive  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  calculation.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Chris- 
tian harmony  it  would  be  a  blunder  to  transfer  the 
mission. 

I  believe  that  Liberia  may  have  an  important  influ- 
ence in  solving  our  Negro  problem.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  shall  send  a  large  number  of  emigrants 
from  our  southern  states  to  the  republic;  it  is  likely 
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THE  FIELD 

'•Th*  Wm-ld  is  my  Ctutitfy,  /•  J»  Gttd  it  my  RtUgitn." 


PADEREWSKI  IN  RETIREMENT 


M.  Paderewski  has  virtually  given 
up  the  role  of  virtuoso  and  devotes 
his  time  to  composing  music,  rather 
than  to  playing  it.  After  a  youth  full 
of  pathos,  some  of  the  tragedy  of 
which  he  put  into  his  playing,  he  has 
retired  to  his  Swiss  home,  happy  in 
the  comradeship  of  his  wife. 

There  is  a  myth  that  like  Samson's, 
Paderewski's  strength  is  in  his  hair. 
But  in  spite  of  the  adoration  he  has 
received  all  his  life  from  matinee  girls 
and  the  luxury  to  which  he  has  always 
been  accustomed,  Paderewski  is  a 
sturdy,  many-sided  man  of  red  blood 
and  muscle.  He  plays  sometimes 
seventeen  hours  a  day,  a  muscular 
task  that  might  daunt  any  champion 
strong  man;  he  is  a  powerful  swim- 
mer and  an  expert  horse  breeder. 

The  model  estate  of  M.  Paderewski 
at  Riond-Bosson,  above  Morgas,  is 
famed  throughout  Europe.  Many  pil- 
grimages are  made  there,  consisting 
not  simply  of  lovers  of  good  music,  t^ut 
those  interested  in  model  farming. 
Mme.  Paderewski  has  a  poultry  farm, 
where  all  species  of  poultry  as  well- as 
pheasants  are  raised.  This  has  been 
Mme.  Paderewski's  hobby  for  some 
years  and  she  has  many  valuable  spec- 
imens. One  cock  and  four  hens,  it  is 
said,  are  valued  at  $7,500.  Surround- 
ing the  home  of  the  musician  and  his 
wife  are  enormous  gardens  and  hot- 


houses with  their  succession  of  vines 
so  arranged  that  fresh  grapes  can  be 
picked  from  October  to  April.  In  the 
orchards  are  pear,  apple,  plum  and 
cherry  trees  imported  from  Canada, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Scotland 
and  Poland.  M.  Paderewski  takes  par- 
ticular pride  in  the  size  and  quality  of 
his  fruit. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  interesting 
things  to  be  seen  at  the  Paderewski 
estate,  and  constant  improvements  are 
being  made,  for  the  musician  is  spend- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  income  in 
adding  to  and  beautifying  it. — Daily 
Magazine.   

PRAYER  BOOK  REVISION. 


The  question  of  Prayer  Book  revision 
was  under  consideration  at  a  public  sit- 
ting of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  held  the  past  summer. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  moved  a  resolution 
asking  the  Archbishop  to  take  such  steps 
as  seemed  to  him  desirable  in  order  to 
secure  the  revision  of  the  passages  of 
the  Psalter  in  which  the  language  is 
specially  obscure  or  misleading. 

The  Bishop  said  his  leading  principle 
was  that  the  Psalter  was  an  English  and 
liturgical  classic.  He  contemplated  re- 
vision on  the  most  strictly  conservative 
lines.  There  were  certain  passages  in 
the  Psalter  which  were  very  obscure  in 
meaning,  and  which,  to  speak  the  truth, 
were  not  very  far  removed  from  being 
nonsense.    The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in 


seconding,  said  that  if  a  committee  was 
appointed  and  did  its  work  in  a  proper, 
conservative  spirit,  it  would  remove  a 
real  hindrance  and  scandal  in  public 
worship.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury intimated  that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  the  resolution  if  it 
was  passed.  It  was  then  carried  unani- 
mously, and  the  Archbishop  said  he  in- 
tended to  consult  the  Archbishop  of 
York  before  appointing  the  committee, 
but  they  would  go  ahead  in  any  case. — 
The  Christian  Life. 


ONE  HUNDRED  BEAUTIFUL 
WORDS 


Last  summer  Grenville  Kleiser,  the 
speech  specialist  of  New  York  City  (for- 
merly instructor  of  public  speaking  at 
Yale  University),  offered  a  cash  prize 
to  the  first  person  who  should  submit 
to  him  by  Dec.  1,  1912,  a  list  of  100 
words  equally  as  inspiring  as  the  list 
which  Mr.  Kleiser  had  himself  prepared, 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  word. 

Mr.  Kleiser's  special  object  was  to 
stimulate  widespread  interest  in  the 
study  of  words,  and  that  this  was  ac- 
complished is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
many  hundreds  of  lists  were  sent  in, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  India,  Australia, 
China,  Japan,  Africa,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. 

The  winner  of  the  prize  is  a  Scotch- 
man— James  Hendry,  United  Freechurch 
High  Manse,  Forres,  Scotland,  who  sub- 
mitted a  meritorious  list  of  words.  Here 
is  Mr.  Kleiser's  original  list : 

Achievement,  almighty,  ambition,  as- 
piration, beautiful,  brave,  chivalry, 
Christ,  confidence,  conqueror,  consecra- 
tion, courage,  dauntless,  determination, 
devotion,  earnestness,  ecstasy,  efficiency, 
enchanting,  enterprising,  enthusiasm, 
eternal,  exhilaration,  exultation,  faith, 
fame,  fervent,  fortitude,  friendship,  gal- 
lantry, God,  greatness,  happiness,  heaven, 
heroism,  holiness,  home,  honor,  hope, 
ideal,  illustrious,  immortality,  indomit- 
able, invincible,  joyous,  justice,  kingly, 
knowledge,  liberty,  life,  love,  loyalty, 
magnanimous,  magnificent,  majestic, 
manhood,  mastery,  mercy,  mighty,  moth- 
er, nobility,  omnipotent,  omniscience,  pa- 
triotism, peace,  peerless,  perfection,  per- 
severance, pluck,  power,  prayer,  pre- 
eminence, princely,  progress,  prosperity, 
queenly,  redeemer,  regal,  rejoicing,  rev- 
elation, righteousness,  salvation,  seraphic, 
sovereign,  spirituality,  sublime,  success, 
superb,  supreme,  sympathy,  thanksgiv- 
ing, triumphant,  truth,  unflinching,  val- 
iant, victory,  virture,  will,  youth,  zeal. 
— The  Standard. 


that  a  small  migration  will  constantly  take  place  from 
us  to  Africa.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  both 
to  Liberia  and  to  our  American  black  people  that  there 
be  intimate  relations  between  the  two  regions.  It  is 
desirable  that  many  black  men  from  America  should 
visit  and  know  Liberia ;  it  is  most  important  that  Li- 
berians  should  find  it  easy  to  come  to  America  and 
see  our  institutions.  In  this  easy  contact  and  intimate 
relation  there  is  certainly  ease  for  our  black  man's 
troubles.  Everything  which  cultivates  close,  frequent, 
repeated  and  continued  contact  will  help  us  as  much 


as  it  helps  them.  We  ought,  then,  at  least,  to  think  a 
long  time  before  we  sever  any  connection  already  es- 
tablished. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  and  tendencies,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  proposed  exchange  would  be  a  serious 
blunder.  Motives  of  economy  and  ease  of  adminis- 
tration cannot  excuse  it.  Duty,  honor,  enlightened 
patriotism,  demand  that  the  American  Church  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  Liberian  mission  until  such  time  as 
it  may  become  self-supporting. 

— Frederick  Starr. 
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TODAY 

Sure  this  world  is  full  of  trouble — 

I  ain't  said  it  ain't. 
Lord,  I've  had  enough  and  double 

Reason  for  complaint. 
Rain  and  storm  have  come  to  fret  me, 

Skies  were  often  gray; 
Thorns  and  brambles  have  beset  me 

On  the  road — but,  say, 
Ain't  it  fine  Today! 

What's  the  use  of  always  weepin', 

Makin'  trouble  last? 
What's  the  use  of  always  keepin' 

Thinkin  of  the  past? 
Each  must  have  his  tribulation — 

Water  with  his  wine. 
Lrfe  it  ain't  no  celebration. 

Trouble,  I've  had  mine — 
But  today  is  fine ! 

It's  today  that  I  am  livin'. 

Not  a  month  ago. 

Havin',  losin',  takin',  givin'. 

As  time  wills  it  so. 
Yesterday  a  cloud  of  sorrow 

Fell  across  the  way; 
It  may  rain  again  tomorrow. 

It  may  rain — but,  say. 
Ain't  it  fine  today ! 

— The  Argonaut. 
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O  near  lights,  and  far  lights, 
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North  Wabash  until  December  3L 
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THE  LIBERTY  WHEREWITH  WE  ARE 
MADE  FREE. 


When  thought  of  what  the  God  may  be 
Oft  changes  like"  the  changing  sea, — 
ReveaUng  that  Man's  needs  profound 
To  deeper  depths  of  Being  sound; 
When  saviours  vanish  in  a  cloud 
Attenuate  as  Enoch's  shroud ; 
When  Bibles  shrink  to  myth  and  tale, 
And  Church's  magic  Credos  fail, — 
Then  glows  the  heart  triumphantly; 
At  last  the  soul  of  man  is  free ! 
Tradition  binds  no  more  his  sight — 
His  searching  meets  Eternal  Light; 
Though  gleam  of  Cross  and  Altar  shrinks. 
His  spirit  at  life's  fountains  drinks; 
In  place  of  signs  and  symbols  weak 
He  hears  his  own  high  conscience  speak; 
His  soul  the  Beautiful  and  Good 
Embraces  as  its  habitude; 
In  truth  of  self  and  toil  for  man 
He  finds  an  all-sufficing  Plan, — 
And  is  content  to  know  the  Whole 
Embraces  origin  and  goal. 

— James  H.  West. 
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MY  SKY. 


A  tiny  spot  of  glorious  blue 

Shines  in  my  sky  of  gray — 
I'll  show  my  little  sky  to  you 

If  you  will  turn  this  way. 

I  know  that  little  rift  of  light 

Will  frame  a  shining  star 
To  glorify  the  coming  night 

When  darkness  drives  his  car. 

If  this  small  spot  of  priceless  blue 
Should  ever  turn  to  gray 
I  could  not  show  my  sky  to  you 
By  either  night  or  day. 

Harriet  Lake-Burch. 


The  latest  discussions  of  the  Jesus  problem  receive 
further  consideration  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Open  Court.  Professor  William  Benjamin  Smith's 
destructive  studies  of  the  Jesus  story  is  considered  by 
A.  Kampmeier;  while  Professor  Smith  himself  assails 
the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Frederick  Lpofs  in  his  Has- 
kell Lectures  recently  published  by  the  Scribners  in 
Xew  York. 


One  of  the  latest  things  in  temperance  w^ork  is  a 
"Poster  Campaign,"  recently  inaugurated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  Our  associate,  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  ever  vigi- 
lant sentinel  in  the  temperance  army,  says  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Word  and  Work  concerning  this  campaign: 

The  churches,  in  general,  are  not  doing  one-tenth  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  do.  The  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  are 
silent  on  thi^  subject;  the  liquor  power  keeps  them  under 
bonds  by  their  advertisements.  The  brewers  and  distillers 
extensively  use  the  billboards  to  commend  the  drink  habit 
and  to  teach  a  number  of  most  harmful  errors  about  the 
effects  of  beer  and  whisky. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  great  need  of  the  Tem- 
perance Poster  Campaign,  to  teach  the  truth  about  alcohol 
and  to  counteract  the  numerous  evil  influences  at  work  in 
favor  of  drink.  Large  and  small  posters  have  been  printed, 
U)  be  placed  on  billboards,  buildings,  and  trees,  to  act  as 
silent  but  effective  teachers  of  old  and  young.  They  contain 
important  and  startling  facts  respecting  the  evils  of  drink. 
There  are  small  posters  with  brief  but  forcible  statements  to 
be  used  on  letters  and  bundles,  like  the  Red  Cross  stamps. 
*       *       *  * 

It  is  reported  that  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  in 
Great  Britain  have  engaged  in  this  work,  in  some  as  a  mu- 
nicipal enterprise ;  in  others  it  has  been  undertaken  by  indi- 
viduals or  societies.  Much  along  this  line  is  being  done  in 
France  and  Germany. 

The  movement  is  rapidly  spreading  from  town  to  town ; 
in  Cambridge,  citizens  and  officials  are  engaged  heartily  in 
this  campaign.  These  posters  ought  to  hang  in  . every  school- 
room and  church  vestry.  They  can  be  obtained  at  a  slight 
expense.  I  most  earnestly  advise  our  church  people  to  open 
correspondence  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tilton  (43  Hawkins 
Street,  Boston)  about  this  matter. 


Our  neighbor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herman  Page,  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Kenwood,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  his  Parish  Record  has  a  sober  sensible  word 
to  say  about  church  attendance.  He  gives  figures  to 
illustrate  a  truth  that  applies  probably  to  every  Pro- 
testant Church  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  perhaps  in  the 
country,  that  "The  proportion  of  church  people  who 
attend  church  regularly  is  seriously  small."  He  utters 
a  truism  that  will  be  recognized  by  all  psychologists 
and  pedagogues,  when  he  says  that  "Spiritual  power, 
like  any  other  kind  of  power,  can  be  acquired  and ' 
maintained  only  through  regular  habits."  He  also  as- 
serts that  "The  strength  and  influence  of  the  church 
upon  the  world  at  large,  as  well  as  upon  its  own 
members,  must  depend  mainly  on  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  church  people  at  public  services."  Our  neigh- 
bor is  an  all-around  parson,  who  knows  the  value  of 
golf,  country  walks  and  automobile  riding.  He  is  an 
apostle  of  outdoor  exercise  and  of  fresh  air,  and  has 
a  good  word  for  all  these,  even  on  Sunday.  But  after 
declaring  his  belief  in  all  these,  he  says : 

We  do  not  think  for  an  instant,  however,  that  these 
things  are  any  more  important  or  any  more  necessary  than 
the  need  for  spiritual  refreshment.  In  fact,  we  are  convinced, 
when  we  make  a  comparison,  that  most  people  of  our  ac- 
quaintance need  spiritual  help  more  than  they  need  exercise 
or  fresh  air,  even  though  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  need  for  the  last  two  things. 

But  we  are  aware  that  the  words  of  Dr.  Page, 

sober  and  sensible  as  they  are,  and  our  quoting  of  the 

same,  may  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  special  pleading. 

The  complacent  layman  may  parry  the  logic  with  the 

retort,  "You  are  biased  witnesses  suffering  from  empty 

pews."    Perhaps  so.    Perhaps  the  more  philosophic 

and  inreaching  words  from  Prof.  Eucken,  copied  in 

another  column,  may  escape  this  supicion. 


The  Unitarian  Word  and  Work  for  November  an- 
nounces editorially  that  within  six  weeks  at  least  six 
promising  young  men,  now  connected  with  other  de- 
nominations, have  applied  for  fellowship.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  have  served  in  successful  pastorates, 
while  two  of  them  are  students  coming  from  institu- 
tions of  learning.  This  fact  is  interpreted  by  the  ed- 
itor as  a  hopeful  indication  that  the  Unitarians  may 
now  look  forward  to  the  multiplication  of  Unitarian 
churches.  The  chief  reason  for  failure  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  attributes  to  the  "difficulty  of  finding  available 
men  who  are  so  situated  as  to  take  up  work  in  those 
distant  fields  where  prospects  of  substantial  growth 
are  most  alluring."   This  is  encouraging.    But  the 
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hopes  of  the  Unitarians  and  UniversaHsts  run  together 
in  the  near  future.  When  they  are  fused,  the  joint 
rays  of  liglit  will  find  themselves  merging  into  a  still 
larger  and  wider  radiance.  The  efforts  of  the  so- 
called  orthodox  churches  to  come  together  is  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  that  church,  which  will  stand  as  the 
center  of  a  neighborhood,  a  spiritual  neighborhood,  a 
spiritual  utility ;  a  civic  center  that  will  become  a 
house  of  prayer,  and  a  house  of  prayer  that  will 
become  a  training  school  for  citizenship.  And 
these  churches  will  come  one  by  one  for  a  long 
time  yet,  perhaps,  largely  unknown  to  one  another ; 
possibly  suspicious  of  one  another ;  but  that  there 
is  a  precipitancy  of  the  spirit  in  these  directions 
no  student  of  the  religious  currents  of  our  time 
can  be  blind  to.  The  dream  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association,  the  achievement  of  the  Parliament  of 
Religion,  the  quest  of  the  Congress  of  Religion,  all  lie 
ir  the  direction  of  churches  called  at  first  by  various 
names,  "Independent,"  "People's,"  "Union,"  "Unita- 
rian," "Universalist,"  "Central,"  "Congregational," 
"Baptist,"  "Presbyterian,"  "Methodist,"  or  what  not. 
But  they  will  be  churches  that,  each  in  its  own  way 
and  place,  will  undertake  to  unify  the  society  which 
they  serve  and  to  spiritualize  the  forces  that  eddy 
round  them  and  through  them. 


That  was  an  interesting  piece  of  work  done  by 
Walter  C.  Green,  librarian  of  the  Meadville  Theolog- 
ical School,  in  the  November  number  of  the  Open 
Court,  where  he  places  twenty-six  quatrains  of  Oinar 
Khayyam,  the  astronomer  poet  of  Persia, — in  the 
Itanslation  of  Edward  Fitzgerald, — over  against  as 
many  "Christian  Hymns,"  as  he  calls  them.  The  sad 
though  graceful,  gentle  though  grim,  pessimism  of  the 
poet  of  the  eleventh  century,  contrasted  with  the  cour- 
age, touched  with  joy,  of  the  singers  of  the  nineteenth, 
ir  very  striking.  But  INIr.  Green  interprets  the  word 
"Christian"  very  broadly.  We  find  among  these  in- 
terpreters of  faith  in  the  new  day,  the  words  of  J.  G. 
Whittier,  four  times,  of  John  Chadwick,  Henry  W.  and 
Samuel  Longfellow,  Frederick  L.  Hosmer,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  William  Gaskell,  James 
Freeman  Clarke, — eight  Unitarians, — as  well  as  John 
Henry  Newman,  a  Catholic ;  Robert  C.  Schrade,  who 
is  described  as  "an  ardent  follower  of  the  Wesleys  at 
Whitfield;"  Richard  Barton,  the  Quaker;  Arthur 
Cleveland  Coxe ;  Henry  F.  Lyte  of  the  Episcopal 
Church :  one  woman,  Jane  Fox  Crewson,  is  permitted 
to  join  this  congress  of  cheer;  Michael  Spruce,  the 
Scotchman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  comes  with  a 
noble  paraphrase  of  the  "Ways  of  Wisdom,"  while 
Addison  and  William  Brightly  Rands,  from  the  realms 
of  literature,  come  with  their  interpretation  of  nature, 
none  the  less  profound  and  humble  because  optimistic. 
Champions  of  the  old  Persian  astronomer  might  well 


match  the  gentle  agnosticism  of  the  eleventh  century 
with  more  lurid  interpretations  of  the  future  from  the 
zealous  "Christians"  who  have  sung  of  the  "Day  of 
Wrath,"  and  have  portrayed  the  awfulness  of  the  end- 
less hells  that  await  the  stumbling  finite  souls  of  men. 
The  annihilation,  of  the  star-gazing  Mohammedan,  is 
more  religious  than  the  damnation,  which  is  still  vo- 
ciferously declared  around  the  earth  by  "Billy"  Sun- 
day and  his  colleagues  and  singers.  Dr.  Carus,  editor 
of  the  Open  Court,  follows  this  interesting  anthology 
of  Mr.  Green  with,  comments  on  the  transiency  of  life 
as  found  in  Omar  Khayyam,  contrasting  the  same 
with  the  gospel  of  permanence  as  taught  by  Buddha, 
which  suggests  to  the  reader  the  comparison  of  Budd- 
histic teachings  as  here  presented  with  the  later  day 
teachings  found  in  the  nineteenth  century  chorus 
which  Mr.  Green  calls  Christian,  but  which  breathes 
a  universalism  scarcely  to  be  claimed  either  by  dog- 
matic, or  historic  Christianity.  It  is  a  singing  faith 
and  contains  notes  that  came  from  the  scientists'  lab- 
oratory and  the  library  of  the  student  of  non-Chris- 
tian religions  as  well  as  from  the  confessors  whose 
inspirations  come  directly  from  Jewish  and  Christian 
scripture. 


The  Universalist  Leader  for  November  8,  is  exultant 
over  the  triumphs  of  the  National  Convention  which 
was  recently  held  in  Chicago.  Its  pages  are  full  to 
overflowing  with  the  good  things  said  and  done.  E<1- 
itorially  the  Convention  is  alluded  to  as  a  large  one, 
for  the  denomination.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  del- 
egates were  present,  "only  twelve  less  than  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  which  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a  Uni- 
versalist population."  Besides  the  delegates  four  or 
five  hundred  visitors  were  registered.  The  Conven- 
tion was  felicitated  by  the  hand  of  fellowship  it  re- 
ceived from  the  outside  and  the  greetings  from  men 
of  other  churches.  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  Professor  Hen- 
derson of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Drl  Rauschen- 
busch  of  the  Rochester  University  and  Jane  Addams 
are  among  those  from  the  outside  who  were  permit- 
ted to  speak  a  non-denominational  appreciation  of  the 
message  and  the  messengers.  The  heading  of  the  ed- 
itorial is.  "The  Universalist  Churches  Have  a  Vision 
of  the  Universalist  Church,"  and  along  down  the  page 
v/e  learn  that  the  achievement  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention is  that  "we  are  now  a  Church.'"  This  is  a 
fascinating  dream  which  has  lured  and  inspired  every 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, and  doubtless  if  we  could  get  an  inside  view 
of  the  sects  and  schisms  in  Buddhism,  Mohamedanism, 
and  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world,  we  would 
find  there  the  same  holy  aspiration.  Aye,  the  same 
confidence  in  a  realization.  And  still,  after  the  Uni- 
versalu?,y  do  their  utmost,  count  their  maximum  and 
set  their  stakes  on  the  outermost  limits,  there  will  be 
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a  vast  UNiVERSALiSM  camping  outside  their  lines, 
working  for  the  universal  redemption  and  singing  the 
universal  hope  which  refuses  to  stay  inside  any  hypo- 
^*  thetical  church,  or  to  wear  even  the  broad  and  inspir- 
ing word  "Universalist."  And  then  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  universalism  which  lies  unconsciously  at  the 
heart  of  all  the  denominations,  and  which  is  the  con- 
fessed open  teaching  of  thousands  of  ministers  and 
churches,  there  is  a  universality,,  broader  than 
any  universalism,  that  fixes  its  gaze  more  or  less  di- 
rectly on  the  coming  together  on  the  "other  side  of 
Jordan."  The  conquering  universality  in  religion  is  a 
democracy  of  man  in  this  world,  a  fellowship  of  the 
servers  and  a  communion  with  the  served.  We  con- 
gratulate our  Universalist  brethren  on  the  success  of 
their  Convention  and  that  the  keynote  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  two  years  ago,  "Getting  together,"  be- 
came at  Chicago,  "JVe  got  there."  Very  well,  breth- 
ren, but  you  must  try  again.  There  are  a  lot  of  your 
fellowship  outside  your  fences.  The  Father's  flock  is 
too  large  to  be  folded  in  your  little  pen,  however 
genial  it  may  be.  The  synthesis  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury religion  cannot  be  realizd  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  one  fold,  and  it  resents  any  arrogant  claim  of 
The  Church,  under  any  name.  The  old  story  of  P.  T. 
Barnum's  remark  to  E.  H.  Chapin,  the  great  Univer- 
salist preacher,  is  to  the  point,  and  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  the  Universalist  brethren  to  prolong  the 
optimistic  convictions  generated  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention throughout  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
in  the  year  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  where  are  found  many  vacant  and  half  vacant 
"Universalist  Churches,"  which  are  living,  as  the 
hymn-book  says,  at  a  "poor  dying  rate."  And  this 
condition  of  things  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Universalists. 
Perhaps  all  the  denominations  are  suffering  from  a 
little  too  much  ecclesiastical  consciousness  and  a  little 
too  much  confidence  that  their  churches  have  become 
"A  Church."  We  suggest  Mrs.  Cheney's  prayer  hymn 
for  the  opening  of  the  next  annual  convention  of  all 
the  churches  who  have  become,  or  are  becoming,  "A 
Church :" 

And  now  I  pray  for  Love ; 
Deep  love  to  God  and  man ; 
A  living  love  that  will  not  fail, 
However  dark  his  plan; — 

And  Light  and  Strength  and  Faith 
Are  opening  everywhere ! 
God  only  waited  for  me  till 
I  prayed  the  larger  prayer. 

No  amusement  can  be  healthy  that  does  not  give 
us  a  better  heart  for  living. 

There  are  more  than  77,000,000  in  the  United  States 
who  do  not  attend  any  Sunday  School. 

There  are  more  than  10,000,000  children  arid  youth 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  receiving  no 
religious  education. 


The  Great  Need  in  Religion  Today 

Dr.  W.  Tudor  Jones,  the  English  Unitarian  minis- 
ter who  has  done  so  much  to  introduce  Professor 
Eucken  to  English  readers,  publishes  in  the  Christian 
Commonwealth,  London,  some  notes  of  interesting 
conversations  held  from  time  to  time  with  th.e  great 
philosopher  of  Jena.  Mr.  Jones  thinks  an  increasing 
immber  of  studious  people  agree  with  him  that  Pro- 
fessor Eucken,  more  than  any  other  living  man,  is 
shaping  the  religion  of  the  future,  hence  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  citations.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  is  our  great  need  in  religion  today?"  he  re- 
plied : 

Our  great  need  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  understanding  of 
our  real  poverty  and  an  insight  into  the  infinite  possibilities 
of  our  nature.  Natural  science  and  technics,  as  well  as  the 
material  progress  of  mankind,  have  brought  us  during  the 
past  fifty  years  into  a  rich  inheritance.  Here  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  knowledge,  culture  and  material  things,  and  often 
indeed  by  a  superfluity  of  the  good  things  of  the  world.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  plenty  man  is  lamentably  poor  in  his 
interior  life.  He  has  become  more  and  more  uncertain  of 
the  reality  of  God  and  religion,  in  Christianity ;  eternal  things 
have  a  weaker  hold  upon  him ;  they  have  receded  into  the 
background  of  his  life,  and  things  of  sense  and  time  have 
come  forward. 

When  asked  for  a  solution  of  this  problem  he  said : 

The  solution  is  only  to  be  found  in  making  a  clearer 
distinction  between  temporal  and  spiritual  things.  Temporal 
things  touch  but  the  fringe  of  our  life.  The  deepest  part  of 
our  being,  whence  proceeds  happiness,  originality  and  crea- 
tiveness  is  not  touched  at  all  by  these  material  gifts.  Indeed, 
we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  culture  of  our  day  also 
does  not  touch  our  deepest  being.  No  doubt  we  have  made 
advances  in  the  direction  of  realizing  a  greater  depth  of 
spiritual  life  when  we  pass,  as  we  have  done  in  a  large 
measure  during  the  last  half  century  from  the  things  of 
sense  to  the  things  of  mind.  But  our  task  today  is  to  strike 
still  deeper.  These  depths  within  us  can  be  fathomed  by  a 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  our  inmost  nature,  the  poten- 
tialities which  are  yet  dormant  in  us.  We  leave  the  deepest 
and  best  thing  in  this  wide  universe — the  soul  of  man — to 
exist  merely,  with  but  a  minimum  of  attention  devoted  to  it, 
and  that  merely  on  the  periphery  of  our  life.  The  problem 
today  is  to  put  such  potentialities  first,  and  all  other  things 
second. 

The  German  professor  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
value  of  the  expansions  that  have  come  from  the 
triumph  of  material  science  and  man's  greater  con- 
trol of  the  forces  of  nature ;  but  he  sees  with  clear 
vision  what  is  perhaps  dimly  apprehended  by  the  great 
army  of  "workers,"  "leaders"  and  "organizers,"  who 
seek  by  resolutions  and  votes,  and  more  universal  bal- 
loting, to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  world  and  to  usher 
in  the  kingdom.  All  these  efforts  are  doomed  to  fail 
unless  they  touch  the  inner  springs  of  action,  reach 
the  spiritual  fount  of  energy.  The  soul  cannot  be 
nourished  by  organizations  or  resolutions,  and  the 
kingdom  will  not  come  from  a  mere  extension  of  the 
ballot, — important  as  that  may  be. 

Professor  Eucken  said: 

But  the  modern  world  since  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  very  largely  forgotten  it  again.  That 
period,  as  you  know,  has  been  one  of  expansion.  We  have 
searched  the  whole  world  for  the  meaning  of  life,  for  light 
on  the  problem  of  existence ;  and  we  have  come  back  without 
discovering  the  deepest  soul  of  man  at  all.  Now  we  are  at 
the  end  of  our  tether.   We  have  now  to  discover  the  soul. 
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We  have  to  ask  it  questions,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  shall  receive  replies  to  our  interrogations  which  will  sur- 
prise the  individual  and  the  world.  We  shall  receive  an 
answer  that  will  solve  many  of  our  most  intricate  problems 
— the  problems  of  poverty,  of  industry,  of  the  position  of 
women,  and  many  others.  Only  along  this  line  can  a  solution 
to  these  urgent  and  pressing  questions  come.  I  am  aware 
that  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  solve  them  on  secular 
lines,  but  I  am  convinced  that  all  these  will  prove  futile, 
as  the  history  of  human  society  in  many  epochs  of  the  past 
abundantly  testifies. 

Concerning  Professor  Eucken's  attitude  towards 

women,  Mr.  Jones  says : 

He  was  one  of  the  first— I  think  actually  the  first — to 
open  the  door  of  the  university  classes  to  women,  in  Jena. 
The  other  professors  did  not  as  a  class  turn  the  women  out, 
but  they  ignored  them.  In  beginning  their  lectures  they  ad- 
dressed the  men  alone,  though  a  few  of  them  addressed  the 
men  first  and  the  women  second.  Eucken  addressed  the 
women  first,  years  before  they  had  any  official  standing  in 
the  university.  Further,  he  always  encouraged  them  to  enter 
for  their  doctor's  examination,  and  some  of  the  best  stu- 
dents who  have  come  under  his  influence  were  women,  from 
practically  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  We  can  gather 
enough  from  Eucken's  books  that  he  views  the  unrest  among 
modern  women  as  a  good  omen ;  to  him  it  is  a  sign  that 
women's  personality  is  reaching  a  higher  state  of  develop- 
ment. The  unrest  he  views  as  an  actual  evolution  of  the 
soul  towards  something  higher.  What  exactly  that  "higher" 
may  be  we  have  no  possible  means  of  knowing  until  the 
stage  is  reached.  But  to  remember  this  fact  is  to  be  on  \he 
side  of  woman  in  the  great  and  necessary  struggle  she  wages 
today;  to  forget  this  fact  is  to  cause  incalculable  injury  to 
the  soul  of  womanhood.  In  Germany,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  women  are  treading  this  upward  path,  and  they  have 
not  found  anywhere  a  more  loyal  or  wiser  friend  than  the 
Jena  philosopher. 

England,  Germany  and  the  Peace 
of  Europe 

Nature,  history  and  tradition  have  evidently  meant 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  be  united.  The  Brit- 
ish and  the  Germans  are  of  the  same  race.  They  have 
sprung  from  the  same  stock.  Their  languages  are  very 
similar  and  their  views  are  almost  identical  in  all 
things  that  matter.  Church  and  school  are  the  two 
greatest  influences  in  national  life.  They  form  the 
character  of  the  people.  It  is  significant  that  the 
same  religious  ideas  prevail  in  Germany  and  in  Great 
Britain.  Both  countries  have  refused  to  accept  a  re- 
ligion and  a  church  discipline  at  the  bidding  of  an 
absolute  church  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country.  Both 
have  fought  for  a  national  religion  and  for  the  de- 
mocratization of  the  church.  Both  have  become 
strongholds  of  Protestantism.  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  have  become  equally  strongly  convinced  that 
the  people  should  be  well  educated.  Hitherto  the 
British  have  copied  German  education  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, but  now  the  British  educational  methods  are 
being  largely  adopted  in  Germany.  The  British  have 
made  war  upon  many  European  nations,  but  they 
have  never  fought  against  the  Germans.  On  the  con- 
trary, British  and  German  soldiers  have  fought  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  numerous  battles  during  many  de- 
cades down  to  the  crowning  Anglo-German  victory  of 
Waterloo.  The  two  countries  are  bound  to  one  an- 
other by  strong  economic  bonds.  A  glance  at  the  offi- 
cial statistics  published  by  the  British  and  German 
governments  shows  how  closely  English  and  German 
trade  is  interwoven,  how  indispensable  one  nation 
is  to  the  other.  From  information  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  whole  foreign 


trade  of  the  British  Empire  amounted  in  1911  to 
1,837,000,000  pounds  sterling.  Of  this  sum  183,000,- 
000  pounds  sterling,  or  exactly  10  per  cent,  was  trade 
with  Germany.  No  less  than  18  per  cent  of  Ger- 
many's foreign  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  British 
Empire. 

It  is  a  strange  irony  of  fate  that,  in  spite  of  all 
these  unifying  factors,  the  two  nations  should  have 
arrived  at  such  a  state  of  mutual  distrust,  that  only 
a  short  time  ago  a  war  between  them  seemed  possible. 
Such  a  war  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  a  crime. 
It  would  have  cost  a  hecatomb  of  lives.  It  would 
have  ruined  millions  of  families.  It  would  have  ex- 
hausted both  nations  to  such  an  extent  that  their  civ- 
ilization would  have  been  thrown  back  perhaps  by  a 
century.  It  might  have  weakened  them  so  much  that 
other  nations  could  easily  have  destroyed  their  inde- 
pendence. Yet  nothing  could  have  been  gained  by 
either  power  through  such  a  war. 

Many  Germans  complain  that  Great  Britain  has 
always  been  unfriendly  to  Germany,  that  she  has 
hampered  that  country  in  every  way  and  has  thwarted 
its  desire  for  expansion  oversea.  These  assertions 
are  largely  unfounded.  England  saved  Prussia  from 
annihilation  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
of  Napoleon  I.  British  diplomats  have  erred  now  and 
then,  but  on  the  whole  they  have  endeavored  to  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  Germany.  This  is  proved 
by  the  numerous  Anglo-German  treaties  and  conven- 
tions, most  of  which  were  entered  upon  on  England's 
initiative  with  a  view  to  abolishing  all  friction  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Great  Britain  has  con- 
cluded an  arbitration  treaty  with  Germany  in  order 
to  make  a  conflict  between  the  two  countries  impos- 
sible. 

The  desire  for  friendly  and  cordial  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany  prevails  not  only 
in  official  circles  in  Great  Britain,  but  throughout 
British  society.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
warm  admirers  of  Germany  and  the  Germans.  Car- 
lyle  was  the  greatest  admirer  of  everything  German, 
looking  out  for  a  hero  fit  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  to 
his  countrymen,  he  wrote  his  magnificent  history  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  From  Carlyle  to  Lord  Haldane 
there  is  a  long  line  of  the  most  eminent  Englishmen 
who  have  seen  in  Germany  their  intellectual  father- 
land and  a  second  home.  Imitation  is  the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery.  British  admiration  of  Germany  is 
clearly  apparent  in  Great  Britain's  desire  to  shape  its 
administration,  its  education  and  its  social  legislation 
on  Germany's  model.  The  idea  which  prevails  in 
Germany  that  the  expansion  of  Germany's  trade  has 
jealousy  and  bitterness  in  England  is  erroneous. 
English  merchants  are  not  short-sighted  enough  to  be 
jealous  of  German's  prosperity.  They  know  that  they 
can  do  more  business  with  a  prosperous  than  with  a 
poor  and  ruined  Germany.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
there  exists  no  rooted  prejudice  against  Germany. 
The  number  of  those  who  dislike  Germany  is  ex- 
ceedingly small,  and  their  dislike  is  caused  by  their 
distrust  of  the  German  navy.  Its  rapid  expansion  has 
made  necessary  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  It  should  be  comparatively  easy  to  wipe  out 
any  prejudices  existing  in  England  against  Germany 
by  full  and  frank  discussion. 

Fortnightly  Review.  ■ — Sir  Max  Waechter. 
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THE  PULPIT 

The  ''Sunny  Life"  of  an  International 
Citizen 

The  Biography  of  Samuel  June  Barrows 
by  Isabel  C.  Barrows 

By  W.  C.  GANNETT 

(  Continued.) 

Although  Mrs.  Barrows  tells  so  little  of  their  ed- 
itorial life,  Unity,  out  of  gratitude,  must  tell  one 
somewhat  heroic  bit  of  it  here.  The  Western  Unita- 
rian Conference  of  the  mid  '80s  owed  a  very  special 
debt  to  the  breadth  of  mind  and  the  unselfish  courage 
of  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Register.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  so-called  "Issue  in  the  West,"  which 
turned  on  the  question  whether  a  simply  "ethical" 
basis  was  sufficient  for  "Unitarian  fellowship,"  or 
whether,  in  addition,  a  formal  adoption  of  the  name 
"Christian"  was  essential.  A  small  point  it  may  seem 
today  on  which  to  differ  so  warmly ;  and  the  smaller, 
since  the  name  "Christian"  was  claimed  and  cherished 
by  nearly  everyone  in  the  Conference.  But  the  question 
of  obligatory  creed,  tapered  down  to  an  obligatory  shib- 
boleth, among  Unitarians,  was  involved  in  it ;  and 
when  this  question  was  deliberately  raised,  and  sin- 
cere and  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  impose  such 
an  obligation  on  pain  of  disfellowship,  it  had  to  be 
frankly  met.  It  was  the  last  issue  in  the  long  strug- 
gle between  the  conservatives  and  the  liberals  within 
the  denomination,  which  began  in  the  Theodore  Par- 
ker days  forty  years  earlier,  when  the  radicals  claimed 
the  name  "Christian"  and  the  conservatives  denied 
their  right  to  it — and  was  now  ending,  oddly  enough, 
with  the  radicals  disclaiming  its  necessity,  and  the 
conservatives  insisting  that  they  must  take  it,  or  go ! 
Naturally,  the  West  represented  the  liberal,  the  East 
the  conservative,  view ;  and  Unity  spoke  for  the  lib- 
eral majority  of  the  Western  Conference.  The  trouble 
could  hardly  help  spreading  to  Boston,  where  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  at  last  reluctantly 
took  action  that  practically  disfellowshipped  the  West- 
ern Conference.  The  eastern  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion went  on  month  after  month  in  the  Register,  but 
the  Unity  men  themselves  seldom  appeared  in  it ;  they 
had  their  own  western  organ, — little  read,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  East, — and  they  greatly  wished,  so  far  as  they 
could,  to  keep  the  trouble  at  home.  They  knew  Bos- 
ton Unitarianism  well  enough  to  expect  its  first  de- 
cision to  be  against  them,  and  also  well  enough  to 
feel  confident  as  to  the  future, — the  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  Unitarian  movement  were  so  certainly  with 
them,  and  all  Unitarians  so  sure  at  last  to  be  true  to 
those  principles. 

Under  these  circumstances  much  depended  on  the 
attitude  of  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Register.  He 
would  have  had  the  sympathy  of  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  Unitarian  body,  and  perhaps  of 
four  out  of  five  of  those  who  immediately  surrounded 
him,  had  he  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  the  paper 
against  the  Western  Conference.  Instead,  he  rallied 
about  him  a  small  group  of  eastern  men  with  breadth 
like  his  own,  held  the  balance  even,  gave  both  views 
fair  representation,  maintained  dignity  and  friendli- 


ness, tried  by  private  correspondence  to  see  exact 
facts  for  himself,  and  in  his  own  editorial  statements 
showed,  not  agreement  entire  with  all  the  positions 
of  the  Conference,  but  very  strong  sympathy  with 
its  liberal  tendency.  All  this  involved  no  little  danger 
for  himself.  There  were  men  of  influence  who  would 
gladly  have  seen  him  removed  from  the  editorship ; 
and  for  months  he  stood  ready  to  go.  But  wiser  coun- 
sels and  higher  loyalties  prevailed,  and  he  held  his 
place.  Eight  years  later  the  expected  broadening  had 
come.  In  1894  the  National  Conference  made  over  its 
constitution  essentially  on  the  new  lines,  the  Boston 
Association  silently  followed  suit  in  its  attitude,  and 
the  trouble  was  over, — save  as  the  wrecks  and  scars 
of  it  remained  long  in  the  West.  And  the  swiftness 
with  which  this  happy  consummation  was  reached  was 
largely  due  to  the  way  Barrows,  and  a  few  who  stood 
by  him,  handled  the  Christian  Register.  All  Unita- 
tarians,  they  of  the  East  as  they  of  the  West,  should 
thank  them  today. 

A  certain  happy,  expansive  definition  of  Unitarian- 
ism, struck  out  by  him  during  the  debate,  has  so  much 
of  past,  present  and  future  in  it  that  it  may  well  be 
remembered  among  our  historic  phrases,  by  the  side 
of  James  Freeman  Clarke's  "Our  Faith"  and  Charles 
Ames's  little  church  covenant :  "Unitarianism  is  that 
free  and  progressive  development  of  historic  Chris- 
tianity, which  aspires  to  be  synonymous  with  univer- 
sal ethics  and  universal  religion."  His  own  religious 
experience  had  really  made  religious  dissympathy  of 
any  excluding  kind  almost  impossible.  One  of  his  last 
articles  in  the  Independent  told  how  he  wished  the 
churches  were  so  broad  that  he  could  join  them  all. 
Catholic,  Jew,  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  Episcopalian. 
"He  belonged  to  all  the  more  important  philanthropic 
and  charitable  societies  of  New  York ;  why  should  he 
be  expected  to  hold  fellowship  in  only  one  church?" 


IV. 

One  summer  vacation  the  editor  was  abroad,  taking 
part  in  various  international  conventions  of  welfare, 
when  a  telegram  from  Dorchester  startled  him :  Would 
he  accept  nomination  to  Congress  from  a  combination 
of  Republicans  and  Gold  Democrats,  old  neighbors  of 
his, — he  being  a  Republican,  and  the  district  Demo- 
cratic? "Will  accept,  if  public  interest  demand,"  was 
his  telegram  back ;  and  the  words  closed  his  Register 
life,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  city  where,  thirty  years 
before,  in  the  "Reconstruction"  time,  he  had  taken 
dispatches  in  short-hand  from  Secretary  Seward's 
lips.  Again  a  hard  choi^ce,  much  harder  than  giving 
up  pulpit  for  press.  A  tenderfoot  in  Congress  has 
small  chance  to  be  of  importance,  and  a  minister  ten- 
derfoot less  chance  than  most.  He  served  usefully  on 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs ;  persuaded  Congress 
to  send  ships  loaded  with  grain  to  famine-stricken 
India;  drafted  a  bill  for  a  United  States  Probation 
Law ;  stood  fast  against  the  tide  rushing  the  people 
into  the  Spanish  War ;  and  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
appointed  the  first  delegate  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  Arbitration.  But 
one  term  in  Congress  was  all ;  he  carried  his  political 
banner  too  high  and  too  independently  to  secure  re- 
election. President  McKinley  trusted  and  liked  him, 
and,  knowing  his  tastes,  sent  for  him  to  ask,  "Would 
he  prefer  to  be  minister  to  Greece,  or  librarian  to 
Congress  ?"   Both  positions  tempted,  but  both  were 
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declined.  They  lingered  in  Washington,  however,  liv- 
ing in  two  rooms  again,  and  supporting  themselves 
by  writing  for  periodicals,  "just  as  unconcerned  about 
the  unknown  future,  and  satisfied  with  the  blessed 
present,  as  thirty  years  before."  Before  the  year  came 
to  an  end  another  invitation  opened  a  wholly  new 
career.  He  was  fifty-four  now,  at  his  best  in  strength 
and  in  training ;  and  the  ofifer,  if  accepted,  he  fore- 
saw would  be  for  his  "home-stretch." 


It  was  the  position  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  his  own  state.  Much  in  his 
previous  life  had  specially  fitted  him  for  it.  For  years 
he  had  been  active  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  in  Massachusetts  Prison 
Reform,  and  in  National  Prison  Conferences.  Four 
years  before,  by  President  Cleveland's  appointment, 
he  had  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  in  Paris ;  and  he  had  lately 
compiled  more  than  one  volume  of  monographs  on 
penological  questions.  The  New  York  Association  is 
a  union  of  private  and  public  endeavors,  supported 
by  contributions,  but  empowered  to  inspect  jails  and 
report  on  prison  conditions  to  the  Legislature,  which 
prints  the  reports.  Though  an  old  institution  with  a 
history  of  honorable  service,  it  had  in  some  way  run 
down, — the  familiar  story  of  sterling  directors  too 
busy  in  other  affairs  to  give  time ;  and  it  offered  a 
doleful  outlook  when  Mr.  Barrows  w^ent  to  New  York 
to  examine  the  situation  before  accepting.  It  was  a 
case  where  resurrection  would  depend  on  the  man  who 
was  Secretary, — and  it  therefore  appealed  strongly  to 
our  minister-editor-Congressman.  So  back  to  the  big 
city  they  went  and  arranged  a  new  home  in  the 
suburbs :  and  resurrection  forthwith  began  in  the 
"PANY,"  as  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York 
was  affectionately  called  by  the  family.  New  friends 
were  quickly  won,  debts  were  paid  off,  the  treasury 
began  to  fill  up,  the  library  was  catalogued,  poor  as- 
sistants were  replaced  by  enthusiasts,  the  office  be- 
came an  attractive  and  lively  place,  and  the  Secretary 
himself  was  the  busiest  worker  of  all.  Another  day's 
schedule,  by  very  contrast  with  that  at  the  boy-end 
of  life,  is  of  interest:  "Seven  hours  he  devoted  re- 
ligiously to  sleep ;  a  glass  of  hot  milk  made  his  break- 
fast, half  an  hour  was  given  to  lunch,  one  hour  to 
dinner ;  and  the  rest  of  his  time  was  methodically 
divided.  The  day  began  with  an  hour  of  Greek, — 
Homer  or  the  tragic  poets  for  week-days,  and  Plato 
for  Sundays ;  then  a  little  Q^rman,  French  or  Span- 
ish till  8  o'clock ;  then  practice  on  the  organ  till  time 
to  open  and  answer  his  mail.  Until  set  of  sun  his 
duties  as  ^Secretary  absorbed  him.  The  evening  he 
reserved  for  other  writing  and  study." 

These  duties,  as  they  developed,  involved  wide  cor- 
respondence at  home  and  abroad,  "reaching  at  least 
forty  states  of  the  Union  and  twenty  foreign  coun- 
tries ;"  the  preparation  of  notable  annual  reports,  ar- 
ticles for  periodicals,  and  leaflets  for  broadcast  sow- 
ing ;  the  giving  of  many  addresses  and  lectures ;  the 
drafting  of  bills  for  needed  reforms,  and  many  visits 
to  Albany  and  Washington  to  convince  legislators  of 
their  necessity, — a  lobby  for  righteousness ;  and  at 
least  four  visits  to  Europe  inside  of  eight  years  to 
attend  International  Commissions  and  Congresses. 
The  two  most  definite  reforms  he  secured  in  his  own 


state  were  a  probation  law  of  wide  application — this 
he  also  obtained  from  Congress  for  federal  prisoners, 
— and  the  substitution  of  a  salary  for  sheriff's  fees 
(so  much  per  head  and  per  day)  in  the  counties. 
But  he  was  an  ardent  apostle  of  the  whole  new  sys- 
tem of  Prison  Principles, — those  that  seek,  not  to 
])enalize,  but  to  reform,  the  offender,  and  to  protect 
society  by  restoring  him  to  it  as  a  saved  citizen.  To 
outline  these  ideals  is  to  tell  what  Mr.  Barrows  was 
thinking  and  talking  and  planning  and  doing  all  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  They  may  be  summarized  thus: 

I.  The  Community  is  largely  responsible  for,  largely  able 
to  prevent,  its  criminal  class.  "The  forces  which  develop 
virtue  are  more  potent  in  reducing  crime  than  the  forces 
which  suppress  vice." 

II.  Classification.  First  offenders  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  habitual  offenders.  Feeble-minded  offenders 
not  to  be  punished,  but  to  be  segregated  under  proper  care. 
Child-offenders  to  be  treated  in  Children's  Courts,  with  co- 
operation from  citizens. 

III.  Centralisation.  The  state  to  control  all  perial  in- 
stitutions except  Juvenile  Reformatories.  No  politics  in 
prison  administration. 

IV.  Prisons  and  Jails.  Better  prison  buildings  and  a 
higher  grade  of  prison  guards  to  be  provided.  All  prisoners 
to  labor,  and  to  be  paid  for  their  labor, — part  of  their  wages 
to  go  to  their  families.  Jails  to  be  used  only  as  houses  of 
detention,  while  waiting  for  trial.  Those  detained  to  be  per- 
mitted to  work  for  themselves,  and  not  disciplined  until  after 
conviction.   Sheriffs'  fees  to  be  changed  to  a  salary  system. 

V.  Sentences.  Imprisonment  to  be  the  last,  instead  of 
the  first,  resort.  Probation  methods  to  be  widely  extended, 
and  applied  to  adult  as  well  as  juvenile  offenders.  Misde- 
meanants, if  probation  fails,  to  be  sent  to  special  reformato- 
ries. The  Indeterminate  Sentence,  with  the  marking  and 
grading  system,  to  apply  to  all  offenders,  both  misdemeanants 
and  felons. 

VI.  Release.  Prisoners  to  be  released  only  on  parole. 
Doctors  and  judges  to  be  on  the  Board  of  Parole.  Proba- 
tioners, after  five  years'  good  record,  to  have  record  of  con- 
viction expunged.  Incorrigibles  to  be  permanently  segregated 
by  the  state. 

The.se  were  his  Prison  Ideals, — Probation,  the  In- 
determinate Sentence,  the  Educational  Reformatory, 
Parole,  being  the  cardinal  points.  But  he  was  not  one 
to  be  lost  in  ideals,  or  even  in  methods.  The  "pas- 
toral" side  of  ministry  the  Secretary  never  resigned. 
His  office  and  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  practically 
with  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  with  their  victims, 
the  women  and  children  left  in  the  home  without  their 
supporter. 

Journeys  to  Europe  in  prison  behalf  have  been  men- 
tioned. One  such  journey  was  specially  noteworthy. 
The  old  prison  at  Sing  Sing  on  the  Hudson  had  long 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  state.  It  was  overcrowded  and 
unsanitary ;  with  cells  7  by  7  by  3^^  feet,  unventilated 
save  through  the  iron-latticed  doors,  and  in  many  of 
the  cells  two  prisoners  confined.  At  last  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  select  a  new  site  and  prepare 
plans  for  new  buildings,  and  Mr.  Barrows  was  put 
on  the  commission.  From  that  time  he  almost  lived 
on  his  hope  to  make  the  "New  Sing  Sing"  the  model 
prison  for  the  world.  In  several  countries  of  Europe 
prison-construction  is  far  in  advance  of  our  own ;  and 
to  learn  all  the  best  that  had  been  achieved  elsewhere 
seemed  but  a  natural  duty  to  our  thorough-going 
Secretary.  Already  he  had  visited  and  studied  twen- 
ty-four prisons  abroad ;  but  in  1907,  equipped  with 
papers  from  Washington  that  opened  every  door  to 
him,  he  and  Mrs.  Barrows  spent  a  long  summer  in 
inspection,  covering  fourteen  countries  all  the  way 
from  the  borders  of  Siberia  to  Portugal,  conferring 
everywhere  with  prison  officials  and  architects,  and 
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returning  with  full  note-books  and  boxes  of  drawings, 
photographs,  plans, — the  details  of  thirty-six  more 
prisons.  Sixty  in  all !  No  one  in  the  country,  prob- 
ably no  one  in  the  world,  had  so  much  knowledge  of 
prison-construction  as  he.  Long  and  careful  prepara- 
tion was  also  made  at  home ;  some  thirty  sites  were 
examined  before  the  right  one  was  found ;  thirty-four 
plans  were  submitted  by  the  architects;  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  were  spent  by  the  state — and 
then — then  everything  was  undone,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  rejuvenate  the  almost  century-old  Sing  Sing! 
^Ir.  Barrows  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  his  hope.  Some  day  we,  or  our 
children,  will  see  it  fulfilled.  If  his  collections  are 
safe,  they  may  yet  serve  his  purpose  in  making  them. 

Nor  did  he  live  to  wear  the  crown  which  had  been 
awarded  him  by  his  associate  workers  in  Europe. 
They  had  elected  him  President  of  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress,  which,  by  invitation  of  the 
President  and  Congress,  was  to  meet  at  Washington 
in  1910.  It  is  the  greatest  honor  that  can  be  conferred 
in  this  line  of  reform,  and  was  endorsement  of  him 
by  experts  as  one  of  the  leading  penologists  of  the 
world.  The  Congress  was  held  according  to  the  plans 
arranged  by  him,  but  his  service  was  over  before  it 
assembled. 

So  the  busy  years  passed,  each  one  increasing  the 
Secretary's  usefulness.  There  had  been  harvests  of 
success  in  his  other  careers ;  this  work  for  the  prison- 
ers was  the  rich  harvest  of  his  life  as  a  whole. 

There  are  grades  and  ranges  of  citizenship.  He, 
though  no  politician,  was  a  national  citizen ;  the  na- 
tion-wide interests  appealed  to  him,  and  in  several 
of  them  he  sooner  or  later  took  part  in  some  marked 
and  incisive  way.  Thus  he  not  merely  looked  at,  but 
studied,  the  Indian  question ;  not  merely  felt  of  the 
negro  problem,  but  toured  the  South  to  acquaint  him- 
self on  the  spot  with  its  difficulties  and  dangers ;  not 
merely  sympathized  with,  the  Temperance  workers, 
but  contributed  long,  careful  articles  to  the  Temper- 
ance movement.  As  editor  of  a  Unitarian  weekly,  he 
was  ex  oificio  minister-at-large  for  any  and  every 
good  cause.  But  he  was  more  than  a  national,  he  was 
an  international,  citizen.  He  must  have  been  abroad 
nine  or  ten  times,  and  it  was  usually  on  some  errand 
of  philosophy.  Of  course  all  of  his  prison  work  had 
the  international  horizon.  So  did  his  interest  in  peace. 
The  Interparliamentary  Union  for  Arbitration  is  a 
body  made  up  entirely  of  members  and  ex-members 
of  legislative  assemblies ;  and,  as  has  been  said,  Mr. 
Barrow,  when  Congressman,  was  the  first  delegate 
sent  to  represent  the  United  States.  He  attended  sev- 
eral of  the  meetings  abroad ;  and  when,  in  1903,  it  met 
in  this  country,  the  preparations  for  the  St.  Louis  ses- 
sion and  the  trip  of  the  foreign  guests  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  entrusted  to  him.  A  long  summer's 
toil  on  his  part  made  all  a  brilliant  success ;  and  when 
it  was  over,  the  remarkable  souvenir  volume,  which 
the  delegates  took  home  as  gift  from  our  Government, 
was  written  by  the  same  willing  hand.  So,  too,  with 
his  friendships, — he  drew  no  line  anywhere  ;  he  seemed 
to  have  friends  all  over  the  world.  The  Christmas 
cards  came  from  a  dozen  countries  of  Europe.  Hin- 
dus in  peril  of  starving,  or  perhaps  only  needing  an 
editor,  Armenians  in  peril  of  massacre,  Russian  pa- 
triots ever  in  peril  of  prison,  were  wards  of  his.  An 
Indian  orphan  left  on  the  battlefield,  an  Armenian  ref- 


ugee, became  members  of  his  family.  /\t  his  table 
sometimes  sat  Man  in  three  colors  and  four  or  five 
tongues ! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book, 
because  it  reveals  the  personal  charm  of  the  man,  is 
called  "Recreations."  It  takes  us  to  the  summer  home, 
— a  camp  in  the  woods  of  Lake  Memphremagog, 
where  for  thirty  years  the  Barrowses  gathered  about 
them  friends,  the  young  and  the  old,  a  score  at  a 
time,  till  the  tally  ran  into  hundreds.  A  book  had  to  be 
printed  about  their  good  times.  He  was  "Uncle  June" 
and  she  was  "Aunt  Isabel"  to  all ;  and  some  love- 
name  was  usually  invented  for  each  one  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  camp.  He  was  the  center  and  leader  in 
everything, — the  fun  and  frolic,  the  manual  indus- 
tries, the  singing  of  the  morning  and  evening  hymns, 
the  Saturday  night  dance,  the  religious  service  on 
Sundays.  To  many  lives  that  summer  camp  became 
a  dear  and  almost  sacred  spot.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a  wedding,  now  and  then  a  christening,  and  now 
and  then  a  burial  among  the  pines  and  maples.  He 
brought  his  study  and  work  there,  and  attended  to 
each  with  his  usual  system.  A  little  cabin  sanctuary, 
built  apart  in  the  quiet,  was  called  "The  Herrnitage," 
and  by  five  in  the  morning  he  was  there  for  three 
long  hours  of  Greek.  One  of  the  books  that  he  never 
found  time  to  write,  but  for  which  notes  were  made 
there,  was  to  be  called  "The  Mother  God."  Letters 
and  "business"  had  another  place  and  another  three 
hours.  In  the  city  winters  music  was  th.e  unfailing 
joy.  The  flute  and — "not  till  fifty" — the  piano,  were 
his  own  instruments,  and  he  was  learning  to  play  the 
church  organ ;  and  dear  to  his  heart  the  oratorios  in 
which,  he  took  part, — never  under,  any  circumstances 
missing  rehearsal.  In  the  later  New  York  life  he 
even  "sang  in  the  vested  choir  of  St.  George's  Church 
on  Sundays,  when  be  was  at  home" !  In  his  facile 
fingers  he  actually  carried  a  half-dozen  crafts.  Besides 
his  stenography,  he  had  telegraphy ;  had  learned  the 
tinsmith's  trade ;  could  hammer  out  bowls  and  spoons 
from  metal ;  at  the  camp  was  chief  wood-chopper  ; 
and  in  the  city  a  big  drawer  held  the  slippers  and 
afghans  he  used  to  crochet  for  his  friends,  while  dic- 
tating letters  and  editorials.  He  did  not  play  cards, 
but  the  one  game  in  which  no  one  could  beat  him  was 
— jack-stones ! 


VI. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1909.  In  April  he  was  to  go 
on  new  prison-errands  to  Paris  and  Berlin.  Mrs. 
Barrows,  sailing  before  him,  heard  the  Easter  bells 
ring  in  St.  Petersburg.  She  was  there  on  a  prison- 
errand  of  her  own, — to  see  if  anything  could  be  done 
to  free  Madame  Breshkovsky  from  prison  on  bail,  so 
that  the  brave  old  patriot,  already  worn  with  twenty- 
three  years  of  Siberian  exile,  might  at  least  die  in 
freedom.  He  lingered  behind  to  push,  the  sheriff's 
salary  bill  for  Queens  County  through  the  legislature 
at  Albany.  Democratic  and  Republican  ringsters  had 
combined  against  it,  in  order  to  keep  the  political  plum 
in  their  grasp.  His  last  day's  work  was  spent  in  what 
he  supposed  was  a  vain  attempt  to  thwart  their  de- 
sign, and  he  wrote  her,  "It  means  another  three  years' 
fight."*  The  next  day  found  him  so  ill  that  he  was 
barely  able  to  reach  the  hospital  in  New  York.  It  was 

•  On  the  very  day  of  the  memorial  service  in  New  York 
Governor  Hughes  signed  the  sheriff's  salary  bill  for  Queens 
County.    He  had  won  the  fight  after  all! 
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pneumonia.  He  said,  "Do  not  cable  her,  lest  she  leave 
her  errand  of  mercy  unfinished  to  come  back  home." 
But  later,  when  the  end  seemed  near,  and  they  told 
him  she  was  on  the  way,  "Then  I  must  be  here  to 
meet  her,"  he  cried ;  "I  will  live  till  she  comes  back, 
and  then  I  will  die  for  joy."  With  his  daughter  by 
his  side,  he  began  a  great  fight,  not  for  life — he  knew 
that  was  over, — but  for  just  a  few  days  or  hours, 
that  he  might  again  see  her  face.  It  was  not  to  be. 
He  dictated  many  messages  to  her  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  their  married  life.  It  is  the  daughter  who  writes: 
"The  last  day  came.  He  referred  occasionally  to  his 
work,  and  his  regret  to  leave  it  unfinished, — he  would 
have  liked  so  much  to  push  things  farther  on  before 
giving  up ;  but  most  of  his  thoughts  were  of  love  and 
tenderness  for  all  his  dear  ones.  Within  an  hour  of 
the  end,  when  the  day-nurse  went  oflf  duty,  he  bade 
her  good-bye,  and  kissed  her  hand  with  his  old-time 
courtesy.  Finally  he  said,  'Let  us  take  the  big  words, 
with  the  largest  meaning  and  the  slowest  rhythm,  and 
then  do  our  waiting, — Love  and  God.'  Together  he 
and  my  husband  and  I  sang  the  Doxology  (we  had 
sung  hymns  from  time  to  time),  and  then  he  mur- 
mured, on  the  very  threshold  of  the  great  silence,  'To 
the  dear  Father  of  us  all — and  the  dear  Mother — I 
commend  my  whole  self, — good  night.'  " 

Then  broke  the  chorus  of  love  and  honor  and  praise. 
Letters  and  telegrams  came,  —  from  the  Gover- 
nor, from  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington, 
from  members  of  foreign  parliaments,  from  ex-con- 
victs who  wrote  they  had  lost  their  best  friend.  Mem- 
orial services  were  held  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
men  of  distinction  voicing  the  general  appreciation 
and  sorrow.  Many  were  the  titles  of  honor  bestowed 
in  speech  and  in  print:  "The  Abou  ben  Adhem  of  his 
generation."  "A  Paladin  of  all  good  causes."  "Such, 
men  are  the  true  nobility ;  he  seemed  a  part  of  the 
permanent  beneficent  forces  of  our  time."  "Such  a  life 
reveals  where  true  civic  wealth  lies."  "In  so  many 
ways  the  very  last  man  I  know  to  be  spared  from  the 
fight  and  the  fellowship."  And  many  and  many  and 
many  the  benedictions  of  love :  "Most  of  all  I  think 
of  his  fatherly  kindness ;  I  think  of  him  as  a  father 
who  loved  all  the  children  in  the  world."  "He  carried 
the  griefs  of  humanity,  but  he  carried  them  joyously." 
"Well  was  he  named  June,  his. spirit  was  so  bright  and 
sunny,  so  sweet  and  loving."  "I  have  never  known 
any  one  whose  presence  had  so  much  the  effect  of  a 
fresh  breeze  and  sunshine."  "We  who  worked  under 
him  would  like  to  have  said  at  the  service  that  never 
was  there  such  a  genial  and  generous  man  to  work 
for.  I  always  quickened  my  step  as  I  turned  the  cor- 
ner nearest  his  office,  because  I  should  so  soon  hear 
his  cordial  greeting."  And — to  quote  last  from  a  pris- 
oner— this  from  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  from  the 
noble  prisoner,  Madame  Breshkovsky,  again  in  Sibe- 
ria: "I  am  happy  and  proud  to  have  known  even  a 
little  of  the  blessed  soul  of  Samuel  June  Barrows." 


Ocober  28. — While  the  proof  of  this  article  lies  on 
the  table  corrected,  waiting  to  go  back  to  the  printer, 
word  comes  out  of  her  home  that  she  whose  love  wrote 
of  the  "Sunny  Life"  has  followed  him  who  lived  it  into 
the  Light  and  the  Love  beyond  vision.  Again  it  is  the 
daughter  who  writes : 

"The  long  fight  for  life  of  our  mother,  Isabel  C. 
Barrows,  ended  on  Saturday  morning,  October  25. 


For  fourteen  months  a  mysterious  fever  had  been  bat- 
tering down  the  defences  of  her  iron  constitution  and 
iron  will.  Her  courage  never  failed ;  uncomplaining 
and  cheerful,  she  kept  up  to  the  last  the  same  keen  in- 
terest and  joy  in  living  that  had  marked  all  her  sixty- 
eight  years  of  life.  A  month  in  the  well-loved  camp  on 
the  lake  gladdened  the  last  summer.  During  the  last 
fierce  attack  of  fever  she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  quietly 
for  ten  days  until  the  end.  The  comrades  of  a  lifetime 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

And  his  "Then  I  must  be  here  to  meet  her !"  comes 
true. 


My  Library — No.  II. 


That  the  reading  of  books  somewhat  early  in  life, 
even  without  an  impetus  from  any  other  source,  would 
have  led  duly,  not  alone  to  the  making  of  books  for 
myself,  but  to  the  spending  of  my  earnings  for  the 
beginnings  of  a  permanent  library  of  the  conventional 
sort,  seems  natural  enough  now ;  while  the  ambition 
to  earn  all  that  I  possibly  could  for  this  purpose  when- 
ever I  could  get  the  chance,  by  hurrying  our  own 
work  at  home  in  order  to  gain  time  to  "work  out"  a 
day  or  two  for  a  neighbor,  seemed  then  as  ever  since 
no  hardship  whatever.  And  what  a  joy  it  was  to  make 
the  very  first  purchase  of  all,  a  copy  of  "Bullion's 
English  Grammar,"  then  required  in  the  schools,  a 
book  I  still  retain,  much  tattered  and  foxed,  and  full 
of  all  sorts  of  evidence  of  happy  study,  as  well  as  gen- 
erously dotted  here  and  there  with  the  current  senti- 
mental scribblings,  which  at  that  time  made  me,  I 
doubt  not,  much  happier  still.  In  looking  at  this  rag- 
ged volume  once  more,  I  am  again  brought  face  to 
face  with  all  the  troop  of  red-cheeked  and  sweet- 
lipped,  swaggering  and  aspiring  joung  humanity  that 
everywhere  so  abounded  in  those  older  school  days. 
I  again  see  in  this  old  grammar  the  eager  rivalries  of 
the  class,  and  the  still  more  eager  rivalries  in  the 
games ;  I  once  more  engage  in  the  walks,  the  exchange 
of  simple  presents,  the  awkward  pledges  of  mutual 
interest,  and  all  the  ever-changing  show  of  going  and 
coming  and  realizing  youthful  being.  I  see,  too,  large 
spaces  where  many  of  my  young  comrades  ought  to 
be,  and  where  must  forever  be  left  but  the  mortal 
blankness  that  so  saddens  the  heart,  young  or  old.  I 
hear  again  many  of  the  "rules,"  which  were  so  dread- 
fully logical  and  well-derived  in  the  book,  but  which 
have  long  since  had  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
evanescent  fluidity  that  everywhere  orevails  in  spite 
of  logician  and  pedant.  Not  a  very  conspicuous  place 
in  My  Library  does  this  old  friend  now  hold,  I  fear; 
but  were  I  an  Indian,  I  should  want  it  laid  by  my  side 
in  the  casket  that  in  time  shall  shut  this  world  from 
the  most  eager  eyes ;  for  I  am  sure  it  is  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  purest  aspiration  and  most  earnest 
devotion,  that  I  could  never  be  absolutely  lonesome 
were  it  thus  to  be  near  me  in  all  the  great  Hereafter. 

Soon  after  my  purchase  of  "Bullion,"  I  fell  upon  my 
next,  a  copy  of  that  even  then  long  out-of-date  "Com- 
stock's  Philosophy,"  purchased  of  a  vagabond  passer- 
by, while  I  was  sitting  in  the  barn  doorway  between 
threshings  of  the  brown  and  crisp  buckwheat  bundles, 
one  sunny  and  happy  afternoon  in  October.  How  such 
a  reprobate  looking  fellow  came  by  it,  what  he  had  got 
out  of  it,  what  possessed  him  to  offer  it  for  sale,  or 
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how  I  persuaded  my  father  to  allow  me  to  purchase 
it,  I  remember  not.  But  I  do  remember  that  I  had  no 
sooner  turned  its' pages  than  a  whole  new  world,  the 
world  of  lucid  description  and  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena,  was  at  hand.  Here  I  could  learn  so  many 
things  before  unexplained — why  a  slender  column  of 
water  balances  a  mighty  sea ;  how  a  locomotive  engine 
is  constructed ;  how  lightning  causes  thunder ;  how 
levers,  which  about  the  farm  were  called  "pries"  or 
"handspikes"  or  "crowbars,"  are  classified ;  at  what 
rate  sound  and  light  travels,  and  how  this  diminishes 
and  increases  by  changing  distance ;  and  a  host  of 
other  things,  so  interesting  and  so  useful,  that  no  won- 
der is  it  at  all,  when  some  days  later  I  was  sent  down 
by  the  woodside  to  "mow  them  pesky  thistles,"  my 
father  unexpectedly  came  upon  me  snugly  seated  by 
the  one  biggest  rock  on  the  place,  and  so  thoroughly 
occupied  with  my  "Comstock"  that  only  a  repetition 
of  rather  sharp  calls  could  arouse  me.  To  this  day  I 
bless  him  for  smiling  rather  than  scolding  me  for  such 
unseemly  neglect  of  thistles,  in  favor  of  the  more  at- 
tractive natural  philosophy.  Perhaps  he  surmised  that 
the  subsequent  thoroughness  of  my  work  would  re- 
sult in  a  more  than  usual  permanent  subjugation  of 
the  intruding  and  destructive  "patch,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  testimony  years  after,  it  surely  did !  What 
a  wise  custom  it  would  be — indeed  how  encouraging 
is  the  growing  custom  now — were  all  the  country  lads 
not  only  permitted  to  learn  how  the  commonplace 
processes  going  on  everywhere  bring  about  such  as- 
tounding results  as  they  commonly  see,  but  were  uni- 
versally encouraged  to  do  this  by  their  elders,  even 
if  contrary  to  every  cut-and-dried  notion  of  industrial 
or  other  use  whatever.  Undoubtedly,  Comstock's 
Philosophy  has  many  times  been  superceded  by  other 
text-books  much  more  to  the  point,  and  much  more 
interesting ;  but  I  doubt  if  any  of  these  has  ever  yielded 
happier  service  than  did  my  old-time  one,  through  its 
greedy  perusal  in  the  various  fields  of  a  farm  that 
was  so  remote,  in  its  purpose,  at  least,  from  "centers 
of  learning."  Some  of  its  pages  stand  out  before  me 
even  now  with  sufficient  vividness  to  warrant  its  re- 
tention on  the  shelves  of  My  Librarv  for  all  time. 

Perhaps  it  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  I  pur- 
chased my  third  volume,  one  which  brings  back  alto- 
gether diflferent  aspects  of  the  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  than  either  of  the 
others.  Its  name,  "The  Soldier  Boy,  or  Tom  Somers 
in  the  Army,"  suggests  at  once  its  major  significance 
to  the  boy  who  had  just  lived  through  all  the  tension 
and  the  stir  and  the  sadness  of  the  great  Civil  War. 
"Oliver  Optic"  may  have  written  better  stories,  but 
he  never  wrote  one  that  seemed  truer  to  the  times ; 
for  had  not  all  of  "us  boys"  dreamed  over  and  over 
again,  and  likewise  all  too  often  realized  over  and 
over  again,  the  passion,  the  ambition,  the  glory  of 
"The  Soldier  Boy"  to  the  full?  When  I  want  to  feel 
myself  most  vividly,  as  I  then  thrilled  at  the  brave 
deeds  always  being  reported  during  the  years  from 
1861  to  1865,  I  have  only  to  glance  at  "Tom  Somers," 
there  on  the  topmost  shelf,  and  it  all  comes  back  so 
fully  that  the  present,  with  the  intervening  years  as 
well,  are  simply  annihilated ;  while  once  again  I  find 
myself  waiting  breathlessly  for  news,  greeting  with 
tears  the  empty  sleeve  or  worn  face,  vowing  venge- 
ance on  all  "Rebels,"  or  staying  at  home  from  school 
to  "scrape  lint"  and  "sew  bandages,"  or,  perchance, 


to  go  hurrahing  at  "war  meetings,"  or  to  help  at  raising 
a  flagpole,  although  probably  not  more  from  exuber- 
ant patriotism  than  from  a  vigorous  desire  to  help  on 
everybody  who  promised  or  undertook  to  do  his 
"duty."  My  Library  would  be  as  incomplete  without 
"Tom  Somers"  as  my  personality  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  vividly  recurrent  imagery  of  the  days  to 
which  the  book  belongs. 

It  was  all  unexpectedly  that  my  next  additions  to  My 
Library  came  through  my  father  giving  me  two  pon- 
derous volumes — somebody's  "History  of  the  World" — 
which  to  my  raw  historical  mind  revealed  a  flavor  and 
tang  that  neither  the  Parkman's  nor  the  Fiske's  of 
more  recent  times  have  ever  possessed.  For,  had  they 
not  been  secured  by  money  given  by  one  who  at  the 
time  said  he  wanted  his  son  "to  read  good  things," 
and  who  had  with  corresponding  thoughtfulness  se- 
lected these  volumes  from  the  unused  stock  of  an  illit- 
erate neighbor,  on  a  morning  when  all  the  springtime 
of  early  youth  chimed  but  in  fullest  merriment  with 
the  opening  buds  and  the  joyous  bird-notes  of  that 
most  glorious  month  of  May?  Treasures  have  been 
carried  many  times  before  that  day  and  since,  under 
guards  celestial  or  terrestrial,  or  both,  combined ;  but 
none  have  ever  been  more  carefully  transported,  I  am 
sure,  than  were  those  two  cumbersome  books,  so  full 
of  war,  war, — so  empty  of  anything  like  real  history, — 
yet  so  full  of  something  that  made  them  none  the  less 
a  pride-engendering  addition  to  my  little  Library,  as 
well  as  the  fruitful  source  and  field  of  almost  as  many 
and  fierce  personal  struggles,  really  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  what  human  life  has  mostly  been  busy 
with  since  the  beginning  of  time,  as  its  pages  actually 
revealed  of  what  is  called  "history"  itself. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  my  seventeenth  birthday 
that  my  young  man's  fancy  turned,  not  as  Tennyson 
says,  lightly  "to  thoughts  of  love,"  but  seriously  to 
thoughts  of  religion.  Closely  following  upon  this, 
there  came  under  my  eager  curious  eye  a  list  of  the 
books  that  were  affirmed  to  be  the  best  of  all  for 
everybody  to  read.  On  this  list  were  "Mosheim's  Ec- 
clesiastical History"  and  "The  Works  of  Josephus," 
neither  of  which,  fortunately,  could  I  then  procure, 
simply  for  want  of  sufficient  means.  But  in  time  I 
did  succeed  in  getting  one  by  one  others  of  the  same 
list,  which  I  read  with  all  the  devotion  that  was  due 
my  feebly  awakened  religious  consciousness. 

The  first  of  these  was  Paley's  "Natural  Theology," 
whose  argument  from  design  remains  to  this  day,  if 
not  conclusive,  yet  thoroughly  stimulating  and  enno- 
bling; so  much  so,  that  I  cometimes  wonder  whether 
the  philosophic  criticisms  and  objections  of  modern 
writers  have  really  substituted  anything  better  for  it. 
It  certainly  was  an  uplifting,  inspiring  and  thoroughly 
good  book  for  me  to  own  and  read  just  at  that  time ; 
and  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  how  those  who  have 
read  it  at  any  time  could  really  have  done  much  better. 

Then  came,  shortly  after,  D'Aubigne's  "History  of 
the  Reformation,"  which  fed  my  as  yet  very  vague 
but  positive  feeling  of  antagonism  toward  Roman 
Catholicism,  to  the  full,  and  correspondingly  inter- 
fered for  many  years  after  with  a  more  rational  Ain- 
derstanding  of  this  important  agency  in  medieval  and 
modern  history.  Indeed,  so  far  as  this  and  kindred 
topics,  such  as  "the  Heathen,"  and  "the  Jews"  more 
especially,  were  concerned,  I  was  thus  early  embarked 
on  the  highest  of  tides  toward  a  bigotry  that  would 
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have  satisfied  the  most  exacting,  1  am  sure.  But  in 
this  course  I  was  fortunately  soon  to  realize  a  most  de- 
cided, and,  as  I  must  feel,  a  most  opportune  check, 
from  reading  my  very  next  purchase,  Schmucker's 
"History  of  all  Religions."  When  I  came  to  read  in 
this  prosy  volume  the  accounts  there  given  of  some 
hundred  and  fifty  different  sects,  each  one  of  which 
thought  by  its  uncritical  members  to  be  the  true  one, 
who  besides  were  not  very  hesitant  at  calling  all  the 
others  false  ;  when  I  came  to  see  how  j^altry  were  the 
real  differences  between  them,  and  especially  the  sup- 
posed reasons  why  there  should  ever  be  any  such 
number  of  rivalling,  detracting,  hair-splitting,  quib- 
bling, and  often  scandalizing  denominations,  all  claim- 
ing to  be  "Christian", — when  at  last  I  came  as  closely 
as  I  could  to  comprehending  the  real  significance  of 
this,  the  tidal  wave  of  my  development  towards  bigotry 
was  not  only  opportunely  checked,  but  for  the  time 
being  almost  annihilated,  as  well. 

Yet  such  waves,  set  up  in  the  dynamic  consciousness 
of  youth,  are  not  easily,  or  very  permanently,  or  very 
fully  destroyed,  or  even  quieted  by  any  such  isolated 
means.  In  my  own  case,  when,  not  long  after,  I  had 
read,  with  a  View  to  inirchasing,  a  book  entitled  "Grace 
Truman."  whose  whole  purpose  was  to  convince  one 
that,  unless  one  were  baptized  by  immersion,  one 
could  not  really  be  baptized  at  all,  and  consequently 
would  probably  be  lost  eternally.  1  actually  found  my- 
self again  embarked,  whether  or  no,  for  a  haven  so  near 
to  bigotry,  that  a  long  distance  towards  it  was  made, 
almost  before  I  was  aware  of  what  was  going  on.  So 
cogent  was  its  reasoning,  so  massed  was  its  argu-  . 
mentation,  so  insinuating  its  style,  that  my  susceptible 
religiosity  responded  naturally,  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew,  I  was  committed  fully  to  membership  in  the 
particular  church  that  the  book  was  calculated  to  pro- 
mote. But  for  some  reason  I  did  not  buy  the  book  ; 
in  fact,  not  very  long  after.  I  came  instead  to  regret 
most  seriously  that  I  had  ever  seen  it.  What  I  did 
buy,  however,  was  a  "Bible  Dictionary,"  one  that  de- 
fined, described  and  explained,  but  did  not  argue  or 
try  to  convert ;  and  with  the  use  of  this  there  grew 
the  conviction  that  henceforth  I  Would  not  hesitate  to 
try  as  best  I  could  to  ascertain  every  truth  for  my- 
self, rather  than  take  what  purported  to  be  truth  au- 
thoritatively from  anybody  else,  no  matter  how  spe- 
cious or  long-believed.  This  decision,  this  method  of 
procedure,  and  all  the  results  accruing  therefrom,  I 
have  never  had  reason  to  regret.  Indeed,  my  experi- 
ences, studies  and  meditations  have  all  very  convinc- 
ingly shown  me  that  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
pursue  a  course  very  similar  to  the  one  I  then  adopted, 
must  almost  necessarily  reach  in  time  the  point  where 
almost  everything,  if  not  all  of  the  so-called  "truth" 
or  "truths"  in  his  philosophical  or  religious  fields,  is 
felt  to  be  extraneous  and  of  little  or  no  account,  so 
far  as  his  own  particular  and  innermost  needs  are 
concerned.  Moral  and  spiritual  "truth,"  applied  as  a 
plaster,  given  time  enough,  is  sure  to  wear  off ;  when 
injected  without  corresponding  welcome  and  assimi- 
lation, it  is  bound  likewise  to  turn  to  nausea,  if  not 
toxicity.  Of  all  the  moral  disgusts  or  poisonings 
known  to  growing  men  and  women,  those  caused  by 
intrusions  of  this  kind  upon  their  religious  nature, 
when  too  young  to  defend  themselves  or  discriminate, 
are  the  worst ;  and  it  makes  not  much  difference 


whether  the  intrusion  is  from  a  source  where  the  mo- 
tive is  good,  or  otherwise. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker. 


THE  STUDY  TABLED 
Recent  Novels 


"The  City  of  Purple  Dreams,"  the  story  of  a  young 
man  who  comes  to  Chicago  a  tramp.  He  is  an  Irish- 
man with  a  superabundance  of  Celtic  temperament 
which  leads  him  to  constantly  act  a  part,  and  to  throw 
his  whole  soul  into  that  part  at  the  time,  in  quite  an 
extraordinary  fashion.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he 
gets  mixed  up  in  a  labor  demonstration  and  makes  a 
speech  which  takes  enormously.  Later  the  same  night 
he  holds  forth  at  an  anarchist  meeting.  Here  he  meets 
a  woman,  a  Russian  Jewess,  who  becomes  his  evil 
genius  in  a  way,  although  she  is  instrumental  in  sav- 
ing him  from  arrest,  and  in  stirring^  his  ambition. 
Having  learned  his  power  over  men  he  plans  bold  finan- 
cial schemes  and  eventually  enters  the  wheat  pit.  His 
sole  stock  in  trade,  beside  a  little  money  he  has  won 
gambling,  is  his  colossal  conceit  and  ability  to  make 
people  think  that  he  is  a  wealthy  man.  He  corners  the 
market,  becomes  a  millionaire,  and  runs  for  mayor.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  story  he  falls  in  love  with  a 
wealthy  girl,  and  the  course  of  true  love,  complicated 
by  the  Russian,  does  not  run  smoothly.  In  spite  of 
the  altogether  superhuman  fashion  in  which  this 
youthful  Alexander  conquers  social  and  financial  Chi- 
cago, the  book  i)romises  to  be  very  popular. 

"The  Ripple,"  by  Miriam  Alexander,  is  another 
story  of  that  period  of  which  she  writes  so  charm- 
ingly— the  last  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  It  tells  of  the  romance  of 
Diedre  van  Kaaren,  an  uncivilized  but  most  beautiful 
Irish  girl,  whose  family,  in  the  reaction  agaist  all 
things  Irish,  has  taken  the  name  of  "van  Kaaren," 
hoping  to  curry  favor  with  the  English  government. 
Her  brother,  loyal  to  his  country,  runs  away  to  enlist 
in  foreign  service.  Diedre  follows  to  bring  him  back 
and  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  picturesque  and  reck- 
less Maurice  de  Saxe.  He,  at  that  time,  was  engaged 
in  numerous  intrigues  through  which  he  hoped  to  gain 
the  throne  of  one  of  the  minor  North  German  States. 
Having  staked  everything  on  her  love  for  him,  Diedre 
discovers  that  she  is  merely  a  "ripple"  on  the  decid- 
edly muddy  current  of  His  life.  In  this  extremity  she 
is  saved  from  him  and  from  herself  by  a  kinsman 
whose  unswerving  loyalty  finally  wins  her  love. 

The  story  is  well  written  and  interesting.  The  writer 
has  caught  the  atmosphere  with  her  usual  skill ;  and  her 
characters  seem  as  alive  as  if  they  were  our  own  con- 
temporaries. Olive  E.  Pillsbury. 


Many  people  mistake  their  won't  power  for  their 
will  power. 

To  think  a  good  thought  twice  is  a  long  step  toward 
a  good  habit. 

Our  unfairness  is  always  based  on  a  lack  of  faith 
in  our  fellows. 


Some  men  never  believe  in  a  square  deal  until  they 
get  a  poor  hand. 


Tborsday,  November  13. 
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THE  FIELD 

"Tht  Wo4rld  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 


[We  print  below  an  extract  from  the  Indian 
Messenger,  Calcutta,  which  shows  that  the  Ori- 
ent is  exercised  over  at  least  one  of  the  prob- 
lems which  is  now  being  considered  most 
seriously  in  our  western  world — the  question  of 
religious  education  in  the  public  schools. — w.] 

We  have  seen  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  spirit  of  worship  is  a  vital  part  of 
human  development.  If  we  want  all- 
sided  development  we  must  feed  and 
foster  the  spirit  of  worship  in  man.  But 
how  best  to  do  it  under  present  condi- 
tions in  the  case  of  our  young  men  in 
public  schools  and  colleges  is  now  tlie 
question. 

We  have  said  that  the  thing  has  to  be 
done  under  present  conditions.  By  pres- 
ent conditions  we  are  to  understand  not 
only  that  the  great  historical  religions 
of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Christianity 
and  Islam  differ  from  one  another,  and 
their  thousand  and  one  denominations 
from  among  themselves,  luit  also  that 
modern  science  holds  its  sway  over  the 
young  Indian  mind  in  a  way  that  it 
never  did  before.  Mr.  Cox  is  not  far 
wrong  when  he  says : 

"The  absurdity  becomes  greater  when 
old  legends  and  modern  science  are 
taught  in  the  same  institution.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  is  intended  to  teach 
biology  and  geology  as  well  as  theology 
in  the  Mohammedan  University.  In  one 
class-room  geology  will  be  taught,  in 
another  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six 
days ;  in  one  the  descent  of  man  ac- 
cording to  Darvin ;  in  another,  that 
Adam  and  Hawwa  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  whole  human  race.  It  would  be 
better  to  be  purely  theological  as  at  El 
Azhar  or  purely  scientific  as  at  a  mod- 
ern European  university." 

If  by  theology  or  religion  we  mean 
hardly  anything  more  than  the  old  world 
meant,  no  other  choice  is  left  us.  Myths 
like  mists  must  disappear  before  the 
rising  science  or  science  has  not  been 
scientific  enough  for  our  young  men. 
Undivested  of  the  myths  religion  itself 
runs  the  risk  of  being  thrown  over- 
board with  its  swaddling  clothes.  Those 
who  are  at  the  helm  of  the  State  and 
whose  care  it  must  always  be  to  see  to 


the  growth  of  good  citizenship  should 
make  it  clear  to  the  leaders  of  each  re- 
ligious community  tliat  if  they  do  not 
act  upon  the  principle  of  sarvanashe 
saiiiutpanne  ardhain  tyajati  panditah 
(the  wise  man  parts  with  a  half  when 
the  whole  is  threatened),  under  present 
conditions  they  must  be  prepared  to  see 
their  young  men  growing  without  any 
religion  whatever.  They  must  discrimi- 
nate between  the  essentials  and  the  non- 
essentials of  their  respective  faiths  if 
they  would  not  jeopardize  religion  it- 
self— a  thing  with  which  the  question  of 
good  citizenship  is  intimately  connected. 
If  the  decay  of  religion  in  j^oung  men 
spells  deterioration  of  good  citizenship, 
the  State  cannot  be  indifferent  as  to  how 
its  future  citizens  grow  up.  It  can  rea- 
sonably ask  the  leaders  of  each  re- 
ligious community  to  recognize  the  situ- 
ation and  to  whole-heartedly  help  the 
State  in  its  experiment. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  will 
depend  on  the  judicious  handling  of  the 
entire  question.  To  aim  at  too  much 
would  be  defeating  the  very  end  in 
view.  Let  a  liberal  Hindu  teach  in  the 
name  of  Hinduism  the  noblest  and  best 
in  Hinduism  answering  to  the  spirit  of 
worship  in  the  Hindu.  So  a  liberal 
Moslem  or  Christian  in  the  name  of  and 
in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  his 
faith.  The  State  can  proceed  thus  far 
but  not  to  the  length  of  fanaticism 
which  will  make  common  citizenship  im- 
possible. If  the  teaching  of  Hinduism 
makes  Hindus  heartier  haters  of  Mlech- 
chas,  and  that  or  Islam  makes  Mos- 
lems more  intolerant  of  Kafirs,  the  State 
would  be  stultifying  itself  by  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  education  in  the 
educational  institutions  recognized  by  it. 
In  spite  of  its  avowed  religious  neu- 
trality, government  has  put  down  re- 
ligious practices  incompatible  with  a 
common  citizenship. 


GENERAL  CAMPAIGN  FOR  MIS- 
SIONS IN  1914. 


The  great  success  which  attended  the 
simultaneous  canvass  for  money  for 
missionary  purposes  as  carried  out  in 
1912-13  by  three  denominations, — the 
United    Presbyterian    Church,   the  Re- 


formed Church  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Southern  Presbyterian, — has  led 
the  leaders  of  all  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations of  America  to  plan  for  a 
simultaneous  general  canvass  for  home 
and  foreign  missions  and  benevolences, 
in  March,  1914.  This  is  to  be  a  co- 
operative movement,  and  while  each  de- 
nomination is  working  to  reach  and 
arouse  the  interest  of  its  own  following, 
many  interdenominational  conferences 
are  being  held  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating the  people  as  to  the  immediate 
missionary  needs  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Protestant  Church  membership  of 
America  is  about  20,000,000,  and  it  will 
be  a  great  thing  to  secure  concerted  and 
sympathetic  action, in  this  cause. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  present  some- 
thing like  $40,000,000  is  being  contributed 
by  American  churches  to  home  and  for- 
eign missions,,  in  the  proportion  of  60 
to  40  per  cent. 

The  Standard,  from  which  we  gather 
this  information,  says :  "It  is  perfectly 
evident  that  the  churches  can  all  do  their 
best  work  by  close  co-operation  rather 
than  in  isolation  from  each  other.  .  .  . 
There  is  in  reality  a  great  fundamental 
spiritual  unity  among  all  Protestant 
churches,  which  is  only  revealed  as 
these  bodies  act  jointly  in  a  great  com-- 
mon  enterprise."  vv. 


"THE  STRANGER  IN  THE 
CHURCH." 


What  a  lot  of  unjust  criticism  against 
churches  in  general,  and  some  churches 
in  particular,  would  ceased  to  be  voiced 
if  only  new  people  would  follow  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  in  an  article  under  the 
above  title  in  The  Reform  Advocate.  It 
says  : 

"The  proper  course  for  anyone  to 
take  who  really  wishes  to  become  do- 
mesticated in  a  church  is  to  go  to  the 
minister,  if  he  knows  no  member,  and 
tell  him  the  situation.  He  will  be  cor- 
dially met  and  will  find  himself  soon 
sought  out  and  welcomed  to  the  wor- 
ship and  work  of  the  church.  The  com- 
plaint so  common  is  a  slander  upon  the 
Christian  generosity  of  those  who  carry 
on  our  churches.  Even  if  interest  did 
not,  as  it  commonly  does,  stand  behind 
the  welcome,  the  native  kindliness  of 
our  church  members  would,  often  be- 
cause they  remember  when  they  were 
"strangers  in  the  land." 


HOW  I  BECAME  A  SOCIALIST 


Blind,  deaf,  and  dumb — scholar,  poet, 
Socialist !  Is  there  any  more  wonderful 
personality  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
today  than  Helen  Keller?  Her  eager 
spirit  has  forced  its  way  through  the 
body  in  which  it  was  imprisoned,  and  at 
thirty-three  she  is  a  highly  cultured 
woman,  widely  read,  a  linguist,  keenly 
interested  in  all  human  problems,  and 
contributing  to  their  solution. 

In  her  latest  book,  "Out  of  the  Dark" 
("Hodder  and  Stouehton,  5s.),  she  tells 
how  she  became  a  Socialist.  The  first 
Socialist  book  she  read  was  Wells'  "New 
Worlds  for  Old,"  and  this  led  to  others. 
"My  reading  had  been  limited  and  slow. 
I  take  a  German  bi-monthly  Socialist 
periodical  printed  in  Braille  for  the 
Blind.  (Our  German  comrades  are 
ahead  of  us  in  many  respects.)  I  have 
also  in  German  Braille  Katusky's  dis- 
cussion of  the  Erfurt  program.  The 
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other  Socialist  literature  that  I  have 
read  has  been  spelled  into  my  hand  by  a 
friend  who  comes  three  times  a  week 
to  read  to  me."  Manual  spelling  takes 
time.  "It  is  no  easy  and  rapid  thing  to 
absorb  through  one's  fingers  a  book  of 
fifty  thousand  words  on  economics.  But 
it  is  a  pleasure,  and  one  which  I  shall 
enjoy  repeatedly  until  I  have  made  my- 
self acquainted  with  all  the  classic  So- 
cialist authors."  Miss  Keller  declares 
that  she  loves  the  Red  Flag,  and  what 
it  symbolizes ;  she  has  one  hanging  in 
her  study.  Incidentally  she  confesses 
that  she  likes  newspaper  men ;  two  or 
three  editors  have  been  among  her  most 
intimate  friends,  and  newspapers  have 
been  of  great  assistance  in  work  for  the 
blind.  "But  Socialism — ah,  that  is  a 
different  matter !  That  goes  to  the  root 
of  all  poverty  and  all  charity.  The  money 
power  of  the  newspapers  is  against  So- 
cialism, and  the  editors,  obedient  to  the 
hand  that  feeds  them,  will  go  to  any 
length  to  put  down  Socialism  and  under- 
mine the  influence  of  Socialists."  Of  a 
New  York  daily  she  remarks,  "Socially 
blind  and  deaf,  it  defends  an  intolerable 
system — a  system  that  is  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  physical  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness which  we  are  trying  to  prevent," 
adding  that  if  ever  she  contributes  to 
the  Socialist  movement  the  book  that 
she  sometimes  dreams  of,  she  will  name 
it :  "Industrial  Blindness  and  Social 
Deafness." 
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In  dealing  with  ocial  and  industrial 
questions  Miss  Keller  reveals  accurate 
knowledge  and  keen  insight.  In  a  very 
moving  chapter  on  "The  Hand  of  the 
World"— the  hand  that  supplies  our  ma- 
terial needs  and  does  the  daily  work  of 
the  world — she  prays  that  some  hearts 
may  heed  her  words,  "that  they  may  be- 
lieve in  the  coming  of  that  common- 
wealth in  which  the  gyves  shall  be  struck 
from  the  wrist  of  Labor,  and  the  pulse 
of  production  shall  be  strong  with  joy." 
She  tells  how  once  when  she  heard  of 
new  inventions  she  thought  all  men 
would  be  the  gainers.  "When  I  heard 
that  locomotives  had  doubled  in  size  and 
speed,  I  thought :  'The  food  of  the 
wheat-fields  will  come  cheaper  to  the 
poor  of  the  cities  now,'  and  1  was  glad. 
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The  Meadville 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 

is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  needs 
at  once  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalog  address.  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville  Theological  School 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk      Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


40  Miles.  See  Chicago  Parks  and  Boulevards 

SIX  PASSENGERS  FOR  $10.00 

High-Class  Touring  Cars 

ADTOMOBILBS  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

  DAY  AND  WIGHT  SERVICE  — ~ 


Doujn-ss     OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

Automatic  79-806  826  EAST  39th  STREET 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 

Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  in  the  Conntry. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


FRLE  BOOKS 


By  Emanuel  Swcdenborg, 
"Heaven  and  Hell,"  624  pages; 
"Divine    Providence,"    605  pages; 
"Four  Leading  Doctrines,"  593  pages; 
"Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  598  pages. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage,  6  cents  per  book  or  24 
cents  for  the  set. 

The  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society 
^   3  W.  29th  St,  Nev/  York  City. 


The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum 


A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POPF 

With  Introduction  to  A  merican  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jonet  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  '  'working' 
ivoman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  on  the 
center-table  of  the  rick. 

With  portraits,  12mo.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 

F.  G.  BROWNE  &  CO. 

Publishers,  Chicago 


But  flour  costs  more  today  than  when  I 
read  of  those  great  new  engines."  Her 
investigation  of  blindness  led  her  inta 
the  industrial  world.  "My  darkness  had 
been  filled  with  the  light  of  intelligence, 
and  behold  the  outer  daylit  world  was 
stumbling  and  groping  in  social  blind- 
ness." What  a  rebuke  to  us  who  imag- 
ine that  we  see!  "Why  is  it,"  she  cries, 
"that  so  many  workers  live  in  unspeak- 
able misery?  Why  is  it  that  willing 
hands  are  denied  the  prerogative  of  La- 
bor?" She  pictures  the  day  when  the 
Hand  of  the  world  will  be  disciplined 
and  organized.  "The  limbs  of  the  world 
must  first  be  restored.  In  order  that  no 
limb  may  suffer,  and  that  none  may 
keep  the  others  in  bondage,  the  will  of 
the  many  must  become  self-conscious 
and  intelligently  united.  Then  the  hand 
— the  living  power  of  man,  the  hewer  of 
the  world — will  be  laid  with  undisputed 
sway  upon  the  machine  with  which  it 
has  so  long  been  confounded.  There 
will  be  abundance  for  all,  and  no  hands 
will  cry  out  any  more  against  the  arm 
of  the  mighty." 

In  subsequent  chapters  Miss  Keller  ex- 
presses warm  sympathy  with  women 
workers.  "Their  cause  is  my  cause.  If 
they  are  denied  a  living  wage,  I  also  am 
defrauded.  While  they  are  industrial 
slaves,  I  cannot  be  free."  As  might  be 
expected,  she  is  a  keen  Sufifragist,  but 
she  feels  that  the  social  revolution  must 
precede  the  full  emancipation  of  women 
— as  of  men.  "I  am  indignant,"  she 
exclaims,  "at  the  treatment  of  the  brave, 
patient  women  of  England.  I  am  in- 
dignant when  the  women  cloakmakers  of 
Chicago  are  abused  by  the  police.  I  am 
filled  with  anguish  when  I  think  of  the 
degradation,  the  enslavement,  and  the 
mdustrial  tyranny  which  crush  millions 
and  drag  down  women  and  helpless  chil- 
dren." 

A  brave,  reproachful,  yet  inspiring, 
voice! — The  Christian  Commonwealth. 
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BLACK  BROS. 

1541  East  53rd  St. 
CLARK-LYON  CO. 

3917  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
H.  r.  EGGERS. 

55th  &  Madison 
C.  H.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

1405  E.  47th  St. 
MARCHANT  &  ERICH 

358  East  31st  St. 
ROSENHEIM  MARKET  HOUSE 

1332  E.  47th  St. 
SPITZ  BROS. 

113  E.  31sf  St. 
TEBBETTS  &  GARLAND 

2111-2117  Michigan  Ave. 
O.  T.  WALL  &  CO. 

1308  E.  63rd  St. 

MILO  C.  JONES 

FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS. 


Free 
Reading! 


Unitarian  sermons  sent 
free  on  application  to 
MISS  ELLEN  A. 
CALL,  35  Sumner  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


The  Subscription  Price  of 

UNITY 

is  $2.00  per  annum 


UNITY 

Removal  Noiice 


FORCED  TO  MOVE 


The  building  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy will  be  torn  down  January  1, 
1913.  We  have  secured  the  entire 
building  at  24  West  Lake  street, 
near  State,  where  we  are  perma- 
nently located.  However,  we  shall 
continue  to  operate  this  store  at  24 
North  Wabash  until  December  3L 

Telephone,  Central  480 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 


GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY,  Manager 


4332  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 


Phone,  Drexel  1435 


FONGER'S 

Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglas  5962 


Specimen  Copies  of  Unity  Sent  Upon 
Application 
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A  L  C  O  H  O  L 

Some  Think :    It  is  only  Heavy  Drinking  that  harms. 

Experiments  Show:  That  even  Moderate  Drinking 
Injures  Health  and  Lessens  Efficiency. 

Some  Think :  Alcohol  braces  us  for  hard  work  and 
against  fatigue. 

Experiments  Show:  That  Alcohol  in  no  way  in- 
creases muscular  strength  or  endurance. 

Alcohol  Lowers  Vitality  and 
Opens  the  Door  to  Disease 

Resolved,  at  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  1905, 
to  combine  the  Fight  Against  Alcohol  with  the  Struggle 
Against  Tuberculosis. 
At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  the  use  of 

Alcohol  as  a  medicine  declined  77*  in  eight  years. 
OUR  PRISON  COMMISSIONERS  REPORTED  THAT  95s« 
OF  THOSE  WHO  WENT  TO  PRISON  IN 
1911  HAD  INTEMPERATE  HABITS. 
Yet  the  Public  Says:   We  need  the  Revenue  from  Liquor. 
THE  PUBUC  SHOULD  KNOW-HOW  SMALL  IS  THE 
REVENUE  COMPARED  WITH  THE  COSTS  OF 
CARRYING  THE  WRECKAGE. 
YOUR  MONEY  SUPPORTS  THIS  WRECKAGE. 
YOUR  WILL  ALLOWS  IT. 

YOUR  INDIFFERENCE  ENDANGERS  YOUR  NATION. 
Commercialized  Vice  is  promoted  through  Alcohol. 

CITIZENS,  THINK! 

ARRAYED  AGAINST  ALCOHOL  ARE  ECONOMY, 
SCIENCE,  EFFICIENCY,   HEALTH,  MORALITY 

—THE  VERY  ASSETS  OF  A  NATION. 
—  THE  VERY  SOUL  OF  A  PEOPLE. 

THINK! 

"  Think- Il-Over"  Poster  Committee, 

11  Mason  St.,  Catiibridee,  Mass. 
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WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  POMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 

Main  Office  and  Storage  Yard*: 

1047  W.  Thirty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO 


m  Ice  Cream 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 


PRINTING 
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Milwaukee  -  Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

College  Courses  lead  to  Bachelors'  De- 
firrees.  Home  Economics  Courses  for 
teachers.  Seminary  admits  to  Eastern 
and  Western  CoUegres.  Music,  directed 
by  Emil  Liebling:;  diploma.  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Gymnastics  and  Athletics.  Com- 
bines advantages  of  city  and  country. 

MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN,  President 
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1911—10  Wagons 
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appreciate  an  excellent 
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Drexei  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 


A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 


RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 

Oldsst  ind  Itrisst  bank  In  this  stction  of  tlw 
South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 
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MY  COMPANY  OF  FRIENDS. 


Lord,  let  me  thank  Thee  for  the  rains 

And  for  the  sunshine  and  the  dew. 
For  the  grass  that  carpets  hills  and  plains. 

For  flowers  that  make  glad  the  view, 
For  snow  that  hides  the  naked  trees, 

For  all  that  in  completeness  blends; 
They  have  brought  comfort,  all  of  these — 

These,  and  my  company  of  friends. 

These  are  the  things  that  make  me  rich; 

My  heart  where  faith  still  holds  its  place. 
My  hands  that  have  no  miser-itch 

To  grasp  the  prize  before  the  race, 
My  soul  that  waits  its  day,  serene, 

A  hope  that  falters  not,  nor  ends 
When  life  seems  sordid,  crude  and  mean — 

These,  and  my  company  of  friends. 

As  some  worn  pilgrim  tells  his  beads 

I  count  today  my  scanty  store 
That  is  sufficient  for  my  needs. 

But  deep  within  my  being's  core 
There  is  a  truer  thankfulness 

For  this  rare  goodness  that  life  sends. 
I  would  not  ask  for  more  to  bless 

Than  this,  my  company  of  friends. 

Though  I  might  heap  up  gold  and  gear 

And,  prideful,  have  a  ruler's  sway. 
Without  my  friends  I  know  my  year 

Would  not  have  held  a  happy  day; 
Though  I  am  grateful  for  what  gain 

My  simple  toiling  comprehends, 
I  know  my  life  would  be  in  vain 

Without  my  company  of  friends. 

Lord,  bless  them  all,  for  I  am  glad 

Because  today  I  call  them  mine — 
I  would  not  give  them  up  to  add 

Unto  my  store  of  corn  and  wine. 
I  thank  Thee  for  this  year  of  peace. 

But  I  am  one  who  now  commends 
To  Thee  for  blessings  without  cease 

His  goodly  company  of  friends. 

—W.  D.  Nesbit. 


The  '"Immortals"  in  Art  and  Letters  have  recently 
been  holding  high  conclave  in  Chicago,  immortaliz- 
ing themselves.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  Yankee 
nation  not  to  trust  too  much  to  posterity.  The  fore- 
thought of  these  gentlemen  is  commendable.  They 
might  be  forgotten  by  future  generations  were  it  not 
for  this  timely  provision  on  their  part.  Indeed  Chi- 
cago welcomes  these  men  who  have  endeared  them- 
selves to  us  in  literature,  and  on  canvas  immortalized 
the  beauties  of  nature  to  which  we  were  otherwise 
blind.  But,  gentlemen,  you  might  as  well  move  up  a 
little  and  make  room  on  the  bench  for  a  few  women 
or  else  there  will  be  trouble,  and  we  will  be  among 
the  trouble-makers ! 


Edward  W.  Emerson  and  Waldo  E.  Forbes.  We 
read  these  lines  with  pleasure,  but  the  next  line 
which  calls  them  the  "two  final  volumes"  comes 
with  a  shock.  The  ten  goodly  volumes  so  filled 
with  live  comments  upon  men  and  things,  so  reveal- 
ing of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  interpretative  of  the 
spirit  he  represented,  only  sharpens  the  appetite  for 
more.  But  blessed  is  the  providence  that  has  sup- 
plemented the  twelve  volumes  of  the  definitive  edi- 
tion of  his  marvelous  writings  with  these  other  ten 
volumes  which  form  an  illuminating  commentary 
upon  the  text.  Happy  is  the  life  that  has  basked  in 
the  Emerson  sunlight,  one  that  knows  not  the  joy 
of  his  pages  misses  a  great  endowment  and  has  failed 
to  enter  into  a  rich  inheritance. 


It  is  of  more  than  passing  significance  that  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  to  ofifer,  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  quarter,  four  lectures  on  "Aspects  of  Islam- 
ism,"  to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Christian  S.  Hurgronje, 
professor  of  the  Arabic  language  and  Islam  at  the 
University  of  Leyden,  and  also  adviser  to  the  Ministry 
on  Colonial  Affairs.  The  lectures  are  to  treat  spe- 
cifically of  "Mohammed,"  "Features  Common  to  Mo- 
hammedanism and  Modern  Thought,"  "Features  in 
Mohammedanism  Opposed  to  Modern  Thought,"  and 
"Possibilities  of  an  Understanding."  The  western 
world,  in  its  Christian  conceit,  is  too  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  Islam  is  a  living  religion,  exerting 
immense  influence  on  great  sections  of  humanity.  It 
cannot  be  all  bad,  it  certainly  is  not  all  good.  What 
religion  in  its  practical  manifestation  is  ?  Moham- 
medanism strikes  its  roots  into  the  same  soil  as 
Christianity ;  it  is  a  powerful,  and  to  those  who  un- 
derstand it,  a  winsome  and  lovable  faith  in  the  one 
infinite  power,  with  his  ninety-nine  names  represent- 
ing its  Pearls  of  Faith. 


IJotighton-Mifflin  advertise  the  appearance  of  Vol- 
umes IX  and  X  of  Emerson's  Journals,  edited  by 


Of  making  special  Sunday  programs  there  seems 
to  be  no  end.  All  kinds  of  causes,  issues  and  "isms" 
claim  their  day.  Soon  we  will  not  have  Sundays 
enough  to  go  round.  And  now  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  Tuberculosis  Sunday.  December  7  is  asked  for. 
This  request  has  aroused  the  ire  of  a  brother  in 
Toronto,  who  asks  for  one  Sunday,  at  least,  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  Bible,  which  he  thinks  offers 
sufficient  literature  with  which  to  fight  tuberculosis. 
We  share  the  brother's  desire  to  economize  Sundays, 
and  we  resent  having  our  days  picked  out  for  us. 
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but  certainly  the  modern  comment  on  the  Bible  is- 
sued by  the  M.  D.'s  is  often  more  profitable,  and  to 
our  mind  more  religious,  than  much  of  the  exeget- 
ical  work  perpetrated  on  Sunday  by  the  D.  D.'s 
The  gospel  of  the  bathtub,  with  all  reverence,  often- 
times has  more  remedial  power  than  the  gospel  of 
deep  water  baptism.  Less  whiskey  and  more  water  is 
good  doctrine  to  preach  on  Sunday.  The  suggestion 
that  the  seventh  of  December  be  made  a  Bible  Sun- 
day may  do  for  some  preachers,  but  it  is  not  time 
enough  for  us.  We  want  more  than  one  Sunday  in 
year. 


The  Biblical  World  says,  "Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  owe  to  the  Puritan  the  one  festival  of  the  Ameri- 
can cycle  that  centers  about  the  dinner  table."  It  might 
also  add,  with  equal  truthfulness,  that  it  has  installed 
at  the  head  of  that  table  the  grandmother,  to  whose 
proclamation  there  is  greater  response  than  to  that  of 
the  President,  governors,  or  even  the  mothers.  Holy- 
days  grow  slowly,  the  ritual  of  religion  is  a  thing  of 
centuries  in  all  faiths,  not  withstanding  certain  adverse 
and  desecrating  circumstances.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  democracy  as  developed  in  the  United  States 
is  offering  to  the  calendar  of  religion  two,  and  perhaps 
three,  holy-days  that  are  unique  growths,  native  to  the 
American  soil  and  life,  viz.:  Thanksgiving  Day,  Com- 
memoration Day,  and  the  less  developed  as  yet  but  in 
the  way  of  consecration  let  us  hope,  Labor  Day. 
Fortunately  these  days  are  distributed  throughout  the 
year.  They  have  perforce  a  strong  nature  root  as  per- 
haps all  permanent  festivals  must  have.  Christmas  and 
Easter  sprang  from  astronomical  sources.  They  are 
sun  festivals  developed  and  enriched  by  the  growth  of 
human  experience.  So  our  Memorial  Day  comes  in  the 
season  of  roses,  when  nature  is  most  radiant.  Thanks- 
giving comes  at  the  season  of  the  ingathering  when  the 
bounteous  field,  garden  and  orchard,  fill  the  granaries 
and  the  cellars  of  the  thrifty ;  and  Labor  Day  comes  as 
a  relaxation  at  the  close  of  the  strenuous  harvest  sea- 
son or  as  the  beginning  of  another  year's  toil ;  it  is  the 
end  of  vacation,  an  introduction  to  another  year's  work 
in  school  and  shop.  As  yet.  Labor  Day  is  a  city  experi- 
ment, but  the  country  needs  holidays,  and  labor  needs 
glorification  on  the  farm  as  in  the  mill,  and  all  these 
need  the  sanctifying  touch  of  religion.  When  in  cele- 
brating holidays  we  forget  that  they  are  holy-days,  they 
degenerate  and  become  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  the  coming  Thanksgiving 
Day,  a  new  holy-day  added  to  the  sacred  calendar  by 
the  Puritant  fore-elders. 


Lucius  Hopkins  Miller,  professor  of  Biblical  In- 
struction in  Princeton  University,  has  a  significant 
article  in  the  November  number  of  the  Biblical 
World  concerning  the  sources  of  our  information 


regarding  the  life  of  Jesus.  Here  is  a  professor  in 
one  of  the  most  conservative  seats  of  learning  in 
America  setting  forth  in  clear  terms  the  conclusions 
of  New  Testament  scholars  as  to  the  slow  growth 
of  the  New  Testament  material  out  of  vague,  vary- 
ing and  uncertain  sources.  He  deals  with  the  com- 
mon places  of  the  scholar,  but  with  the  material  of 
which  the  average  orthodox  Sunday  School  worker 
is  either  ignorant  or  else  ignores  and  resents.  The 
first  twenty-five  years  after  Jesus'  death  are  years 
of  oral  tradition  only,  the  Logia-Document  material 
and  the  gospel  of  Mark  based  on  the  tradition  of 
Peter,  followed  about  70  A.  D. ;  then  came  from  75-90 
A.  D.,  our  present  Mathew  and  Luke,  with  the  "Logia- 
Document"  and  Mark  and  much  other  material  at 
their  hand;  and  lastly,  the  first  decade  of  the 
second  century,  some  Christian  disciple  living  in 
Asia  Minor,  inheriting  the  inspirations  that  came 
from  the  Apostle  John,  wrote  the  'fourth  gospel, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  beloved  disciple.  In  the 
same  frank  way  this  Princeton  professor  discusses 
"the  four  questions  which  give  the  thoughtful  the 
most  concern,"  namely,  the  virgin  birth,  the  physical 
resurrection,  the  miracles,  and  the  question  as  to 
what  extent  the  early  Christians  colored  their  re- 
ports of  Jesus'  teaching.  If  the  minister-graduates 
of  the  Princeton  Theological  School, — and  similar 
reputable  training  schools  for  preachers  which  ac- 
cept es.sentially  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Miller, — 
would  but  make  plain  these  conclusions  of  scholars 
in  their  bible  classes  and  Sunday  School  teachers' 
meetings,  there  would  follow — first,  church  ructipns, 
then,  a  revival  of  church  interest  to  be  followed  by 
spiritual  growth  and  social  redemption. 


Charles  S.  Macfarland.  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  writes 
sanely,  with  a  degree  of  authority,  on  the  growth  and 
significance  of  federal  unity,  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Biblical  World.  He  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  our  various  denominations  and  sects  to  a  de- 
mand for  freedom.  Perhaps  there  was  a  larger  element 
of  dogmatic  slavery  to  the  letter  and  an  over  emphasis 
of  the  importance  of  chapter  and  verse,  a  magnifying 
of  the  importance  of  biblical  exegisis.  All  the  sects  of 
Protestantism,  the  Universalists  and  Unitarians  in- 
cluded, sprang  from  textual  controversy.  They  arose 
out  of  disputes  concerning  "how  readest  thou?"  But 
this  article  promptly  arrives  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
when  we  read : 

One  of  the  most  startling  of  modern  discoveries  is  that 
we  have  been  so  sadly  and  thoughtlessly  wasteful.  We  have 
wasted  our  mineral  wealth,  squandered  our  forests,  and  al- 
lowed the  mighty  forces  of  our  streams  to  run  out  into  an 
un-needing  sea. 

But  these  are  not  an  intimation  of  the  worst  of  our  dis- 
sipations, and  indeed  these  wastes  have  been  largely  because 
of  a  deeper  and  more  serious  prodigality.  We  have  let  the 
very  light  within  us  become  darkness,  and  the  saddest  of  all 
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has  been  the  wanton  waste  of  all  our  moral  powers,  our  finer 
emotions,  and  our  religious  enthusiasms,  largely  through 
sectarian  divisions,  denominational  rivalries,  and  unre- 
strained caprice  masking  itself  or  deluding  itself  as  a  re- 
ligious loyalty. 

If  one-thousandth  part  of  our  ef¥ort  for  redemption  had 
been  given  to  prevention,  we  should  not  now  stand  as  we 
do,  trembling,  shamefaced,  and  bewildered  before  the  hag- 
gard results  of  our  own  social  havoc.  Our  most  wanton 
profligacy  has  been  the  casting  to  the  four  winds  of  our 
ultimate  power,  the  power  of  our  religious  enthusiasm  and 
our  spiritual'  impulse,  because  they  were  neither  socially  con- 
centrated nor  socially  interpreted  and  applied. 

Mr.  Macfarland  gives  some  grewsome  facts  enforc- 
ing this  article.  Three  years  ago  a  committee  on  mis- 
sions investigated  the  state  of  Colorado,  and  they 
found  on  the  one  hand  133  communities  varying  in 
population  from  150  to  100,000  souls  without  Pro- 
testant missions  of  any  kind,  .100  of  them  without 
Rornan  Catholic  churches ;  428  towns  large  enough 
to  have  postoffices,  without  any  churches ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  was  found  a  town  of  400  people, 
"and  this  but  one  of  many  like  it,"  with  four  churches, 
all  of  them  supported  by  home  mission  aid.  This 
article  enforces  the  painful  lack  of  efificiency  in  the 
existing  order  among  the  churches.  He  says : 

For  a  study  in  efficiency  visit  the  average  city  on  a  Sun- 
day night  and  measure  the  power  of,  say,  one  thousand 
people,  scattered  among  twenty-five  or  thirty  churches,  when 
they  might,  with  the  contagion  of  human  compact,  be  gath- 
ered into  one,  with  a  manifold  and  constantly  increasing 
power  which,  with  wise  direction,  would  send  them  back  to 
fill  the  empty  churches  (Sunday  morning)  whence  they  came 
and  to  become  and  to  exert  a  social  conscience. 

He  urges  that  over  against  this  imbecility  of  divi- 
sion lie  the  united  forces  of  vice.  The  writer,  with 
grim  satire,  reminds  us  that  "there  are  no  Methodist 
saloons,  no  Baptist  child-labor,  Congregational  vice, 
Presbyterian  sweat  shops.  Episcopal  Tammany  Halls, 
or  Seventh  Day  Baptist  gambling  houses.  When  the 
forces  of  religion  and  morals  profit  by  the  simplest 
lesson  in  the  industrial  world, — that  combination  and 
not  competition  is  the  road  to  efficiency, — a  new  im- 
pulse and  a  new  day  will  dawn  for  religion  and 
morals. 


The  following  modern  interpretation  of  the  great 
beatitude  is  given  a  ['display  page  in  the  Biblical 
World.  We  cannot  afiford  the  space  given  it  by  our 
more  ample  monthly  exchange,  but  it  deserves  a  place 
in  Unity,  which  in  its  own  way  strives  in  some 
modest  fashion  to  merit  the  sub-title  of  the  Biblical 
World,  viz. : 

A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AWAKENING  CHURCH. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  PURE  IN  HEART— 

For  they  shall  build  up  the  circulation  of  their  magazines 
by  pandering  to  unholy  curiosity? 

for  they  shall  grow  rich  by  making  the  theater  the  chamjyion 
of  lewdness  masquerading  as  art  and  moral  teaching? 

For  they  shall  persuade  a  generation  of  wires  and  daughters 
to  dress  like  the  actresses  of  Paris? 

For  they  shall  make  modesty  an  anachronism  and  immod- 
esty a  convention? 

These  seem  to  he  completions  which  our  day  gives  to  the 
Beatitude  of  Jesus.    And  these  are  the  abominations 


which  a  really  Christian  public  opinion  would  instinc- 
tively reject  as  deluding  and  debilitating. 
The  pure  ill  heart  will  not  trifle  with  modesty  or  deck  out 
pruriency  with  the  fig  leaves  of  science  and  art. 
The  pure  in  heart — shall  see  God! 
And  if  that  vision  has  no  attractions,  neither  will  purity  of 
heart  have  attractions. 

Create  in  men  clean  hearts,  O  God! 
And  renew  a  right  spirit  in  women. 


We  print  this  week  on  our  front  page,  somewhat 
condensed,  a  sample  of  the  posters  published  by  the 
"Think-It-Over"  Poster  Commitjtee,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  whose  work  is  further  described  by  our  col- 
league. Dr.  Crooker,  in  another  column.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Tilton,  11  Mason  Street,  Cambridge,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  writes : 

I  should  think  Illinois  ripe  for  a  poster  campaign  by  the 
many  letters  that  come  to  us.  Our  idea  is  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  social  workers  everywhere.  There  arises 
every  night  over  this  land  the  desire  to  get  together  and 
have  a  good  time,  and  we,  the  people,  allow  the  liquor  deal- 
ers to  tie  this  desire  to  get  together  and  exploit  it  to  their 
gain.  Is  there  not  a  more  intelligent  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem ?  Not  until  the  average  man  knows  and  feels  that  alcohol 
is  bad  and  uneconomic.  We  are  therefore  trying  to  post  the 
facts  everywhere  for  thinkers  and  not  for  drinkers.  I  want 
to  see  Illinois  try  to  establish  a  municipal  recreation  plant 
for  each  saloon  it  puts  down. 

We  rejoice  in  this  campaign  estabished  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  largely  of  physicians  appointed  by 
the  Boston  Associated  Charities,  and  pushed  by 
Mrs.  Tilton.  Rational  centers  of  recreation  cannot 
be  established  in  our  great  cities  until  the  irrational 
saloon  that  masks  as  a  social  center  is  exposed  as  the 
most  anti-social  spot  in  the  city,  and  unmasked.  Let 
each  city  throughout  the  country  follow  the  example 
of  Cambridge  and  start  a  poster  cainpaign.  Send  to 
Mrs.  Tilton  for  samples,  then  improve  on  the  same. 
Local  printers  can  probably  supply  the  demand  as 
cheaply  and  with  more  local  force.  Here  is  work  for 
the  church  to  do  together.  We  are  informed  by  this 
committee  that  this  posting  crusade  exists  in  France, 
and  that  Germany  is  conducting  an  educational  cam- 
paign concerning  alcohol  in  which  the  Kaiser  joins. 
The  mayor  of  Cambridge  has  ordered  the  long  pos- 
ters to  be  placed  in  all  public  buidings  and  suggests 
that  the  park  commissioners  be  asked  to  place  the 
posters  on  all  the  bulletin  boards  in  all  the  parks. 
The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Illinois, 
at  their  recent  meeting,  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
allied  themselves  to  the  dry  side  of 'the  campaign. 
In  no  uncertain  words  they  put  themselves  against 
the  saloon,  rightfully  claiming  that  this  was  not  a 
political  but  an  ethical  question.  The  resolution 
would  not  make  them  partisans  in  a  political  cam- 
paign, but  it  would  make  them  elements,  powerful  and 
leading  in  a  social  reform  movement.  In  Illinois  the 
liquor  forces  are  understanding  the  situation.  They 
are  aggressively  engaged  in  organizing  wet  societies 
among  the  women.  This  is  good  news.  Let  the  issue 
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be  brought  into  the  clear.  Let  the  lines  between  wet 
and  dry,  haters  of  alcohol  and  the  users  of  alcohol, 
be  surveyed,  and  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  as  to 
the  result. 


How  to  Keep  Alive 

Pkof.  Swing:    "Jones,  do  you  want  to  live  a  long  while?" 
Jones  :    "I  am  going  to  stay  around  as  long  as  I  can." 
Prof.  Swing:    "Here  is  a  rule  for  a  long  life:  Never  stand 
if  you  can  sit,  never  sit  if  you  can  lie  down." 

The  above  is  a  verbatim  report  of  a  conversation 
that  occurred  in  an  elevator  as  it  was  ascending  one 
of  the  then  skyscrapers  in  Chicago.  The  genial  Pro- 
fessor Swing,  the  gentle  man  of  the  gospel,  had  taken 
the  elevator  seat,  the  less  economic  editor  of  Unity 
was  standing  up.  It  was  but  a  few  days  before  the 
Sage  of  the  Chicago  Pulpit  passed  on.  The  indiscre- 
tions and  physical  impieties  he  had  been  perpetrating 
years  back,  when  moved  by  the  ambition  of  the  under- 
graduate, caused  the  flashing  blade  of  the  spirit  to 
wound  beyond  recovery  the  fleshly  scabbard.  He  died 
young.  Probably  the  above  rule  was  exemplified  in 
the  burdened  life;  the  conservative  habits  of  the  in- 
valid minister  enabling  him  to  accomplish  so  much 
with  so  little  strength.  He  stood  at  the  storm  center 
of  Chicago  in  its  most  turbulent  and  exciting  times,  but 
he  kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  ways.  He  was  always 
calm  while  all  around  him  were  excited.  His  words 
were  weighed  in  the  balance  of  deliberate  judgment, 
in  the  midst  of  excited  and  extravagant  speech. 

Surely  these  are  some  of  the  conditions  of  long 
life.  Serenity,  born  not  out  of  loneliness  but  out  of 
wisdom.  The  deliberation  that  takes  not  council  of 
the  "issues  of  the  day,"  except  as  they  are  tested  in 
the  light  of  the  cenutries,  analyzed  by  science  and 
encouraged  by  prophecy. 

H  one  would  live  long,  he  must  conserve  that  stream 
of  vital  energy  which  flows  always  one  way  and  never 
returns.  The  body  is  a  mechanism,  a  delicate  machine, 
the  parts  of  which  eventually  must  wear  out.  Is  it 
not  the  demand  of  good  engineering  to  put  as  little 
strain  on  the  parts  as  is  consistent  with  good  work? 
We  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  point  in  the  life  of  the 
body  when  the  chief  concern  should  be  conservation, 
not  to  over-strain  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  etc.  We 
wonder  if  there  are  not  many  men,  and  women,  too, 
passing  into  the  gray,  who  unnecessarily  excite  these 
organs.  Why  tax  them  through  long  continuous  hours, 
chasing  after  a  little  ball  on  the  green?  Might  it  not 
be  better  to  conserve  them  by  lying  down  and  inviting 
sleep  with  the  safe  sedative  of  a  wholesome  book? 
There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  boasted  athletics 
of  the  modern  university  break  more  constitutions 
than  they  make.  The  champions  of  the  gridiron  are 
not  proverbially  long-lived. 

But  perhaps  we  speak  of  that  about  which  we  are 


not  entitled  to  an  opinion.  Let  the  physicians  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  of  long  life  to  the  body. 

The  spirit  is  the  engineer.  Men  and  women  daily  die 
froin  inanition.  The  mind  gets  so  stupid  or  frivolous, 
or  feverishly  excited  over  trivial  and  passing  things, 
that  nature  gets  tired  of  the  show  and  simply  closes 
the  shop, — because  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to 
keep  at  such  a  trifling  business.  Surely  a  great  ideal, 
a  noble  purpose,  is  life  giving.  "Give  me  a  great 
thought  that  I  may  refresh  myself  with  it,"  was  the 
demand  of  the  dying  philosopher.  Let  those  who 
would  live  long  refresh  themselves  with  great  thoughts 
and  drink  generously  of  the  fountain  of  love. 

Let  those  who  continually  apologize  to  themselves, 
their  neighbors  and  their  God,  for  duties  neglected, 
opportunities  ignored,  because  they  "are  so  busy!" 
"There  is  not  time,  don't  you  know !"  cut  out  the 
things  that  are  not  worth  while,  omit  the  things  that 
do  not  count,  and  there  will  be  more  time  in  the  day 
and  more  days  in  the  lifetime  to  do  things  that  are 
worth  while. 

Life  is  a  coy  inaiden ;  it  does  not  like  to  be  persued 
or  sought.  It  gives  its  love  to  the  preoccupied  lover. 
To  be  anxious  to  live  is  to  court  death.  To  be  afraid 
of  death  is  to  begin  to  die.  Just  to  live,  mindless  of 
the  length  of  life,  is  to  realize  length  of  days  and  bar- 
gain for  "the  best  (which)  is  yet  to  be." 

THE  HERMIT  THRUSH 


Into  the  woods  at  eve  I  went 

Alone,  and  softly  trod, 
To  seek  if  haply  I  might  hear 

The  violins  of  God. 

A  russet  carpet  for  my  feet 

The  tall,  gray  pine-trees  shed, 
And  ghostlike  in  the  balmy  dusk 

My  silent  footsteps  sped. 

When  rich  and  sweet  from  fragrant  heights 

Rang  out  the  clear  refrain 
As  if  an  angel  touched  the  strings 

Again  and  yet  again. 

'Twas  brimmed  with  all  immortal  things, 

That  poignant,  liquid  strain, 
Life,  death,  and  love,  and  fairyland, 

And  triumph  over  pain. 

All  earthly  thoughts  slipped  from  my  soul, 

Light  mounting  to  the  skies; 
He  little  recks  of  care  or  woe 

Who  dreams  in  Paradise. 

And  that  is  why  at  eve  I  flit 

Through  pathways  seldom  trod, 
Where  haply  I  may  chance  to  hear 

The  violins  of  God. 
Methodist  Recorder.  — Isabel  Francis  Bellows. 


The  largest  tree  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  be 
the  "Mother  of  the  Forest,"  a  giant  redwood  in  the 
Calaveras  big-tree  grbve  in  California.  It  is  supposed 
to  contain  140,  619  board  feet  of  lumber.  There  are. 
however,  many  claimants  for  the  honor  of  being  the 
"largest  tree"  and  the  "oldest  tree,"  and  these  claims, 
according  to  foresters,  can  not  always  be  verified. — 
Forest  Notes. 
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Perfunctory  Religion 


A  Sermon  by 

Rev.  Victor  SLynch  Greenwood 

Minister  of  Congregational  Church 
Great  Bend,  Kansas 

"He  is  beside  himself/'  Mark  3:21. 
"Thou  art  beside  Thyself."  Acts  26:24. 

The  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  was  so  real  to 
Jesus  and  Paul  that  they  struck  of¥  along  new  paths 
without  consulting  the  powers  that  be. 

Society  was  so  conventional,  men  walked  and  ate 
and  acted  so  according  to  a  soul  stifling  etiquette,  that 
these  professional  religionists  did  not  know  a  human 
soul  when  they  saw  it.  Paul  was  himself.  Festus 
judged  him  beside  himself.  Paul  was  sane.  Festus 
judged  him  insane. 

The  same  with.  Jesus.  The  proper  people  of  his  day 
were  always  thinking  of  God,  but  when  they  met  Him 
did  not  recognize  Him.  Jesus  was  so  natural,  so  un- 
conventional. But  so  artificial  was  society  that  this 
constituted  a  crime.  He  was  himself,  and  so  unusual 
a  thing  it  was  for  a  human  being  to  live  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  soul  life,  that  even  his  friend  said,  "He 
is  not  himself,  he  is  beside  himself." 

So  little  is  God  in  the  life  understood,  that  when 
we  meet  this  natural  divinely  lived  life,  we  shrink  from 
fellowship  with  it.  We  are  so  careful  to  be  proper 
at  all  times,  that  when  we  meet  God  He  seems  im- 
proper to  us  and  we  spurn  Him.  We  writhe  under 
the  finger  of  ridicule  that  would  tab  us  as  "beside  our- 
selves." This  perfunctoriness  in  our  religion  is  the 
dry  rot  that  is  the  real  cause  of  any  waning  interest 
there  may  be  in  our  church  life.  The  value  of  a  min- 
ister to  society  is  nil,  the  moment,  Festus-like,  he  lives 
in  a  treadmill,  doing  seemingly  kind  things  because 
he  is  expected  to  do  them.  Any  religious  society  su- 
perintendent or  secretary  will  tell  us  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  work  at  saving  others  than  to  save  ourselves. 

In  our  over-organization,  so  perfunctory  has  been 
the  life  even  of  the  average  church  member,  -that  in 
the  semi-consciousness  of  approaching  death,  the  doc- 
tor and  the  minister  seldom  hear  a  word  or  see  a  sign 
to  show  that  the  soul  has  any  conception  of  a  life 
continued.  The  secret  of  Moody's  power  was  a  de- 
lightfully childlike  absence  of  this  religious  perfunc- 
toriness, so  that  when  passing  to  the  life  continued  he 
could  say,  "Earth  is  receding,  heaven  is  opening,  God 
is  calling  me."  And  did  there  not  come  a  time  in 
Phillips  Brook's  life  when  people  wanted  him  more 
for  what  he  was,  than  for  anything  he  said  or  did? 
Xo  slavish  imitation  had  retarded  the  development  of 
the  man  that  from  the  first  God  had  intended  Phillips 
Brooks  to  be. 

In  Rauschenbusch's  "Christianizing  the  Social  Or- 
der," the  author  dwells  on  the  power  set  free  the  mo- 
ment this  perfunctory  attitude  toward  religion  is  left 
behind.  He  says : 

The  force  of  will,  of  courage,  of  self-sacrifice,  liberated 
by  a  living  religious  faith,  is  so  incalculable,  so  invincible, 
that  nothing  is  impossible  when  that  power  enters  the  field. 
The  author  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  history  made  the 
proposition  that  even  the  slightest  amount  of  faith  is  com- 
petent to  do  the  unbelievable;  faith  as  tiny  as  a  mustard 
seed  can  blast  away  mountains. 


Everything  will  yield  God  now  to  the  soul  if  we 
will  it.  In  a  year  when  crops  fail,  this  thought  of 
oneness  with  God  should  keep  us  eminently  sane.  So 
long  as  there  is  no  soul  famine,  so  long  as  we  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Father,  "Thou  art  my  beloved  son," 
why  fear  because  our  food  is  a  little  plamer  or  our 
clothes  a  trifle  more  threadbare.  Even  this  year  the 
crops  of  Kansas,  the  cattle  raised,  the  butter  made, 
would  ainply  provide  for  all  our  state  population  if 
our  religion  were  less  perfunctory  and  we  knew  how 
to  distribute.  In  a  family  the  children  share  alike  at 
the  table,  no  matter  that  some  earn  money  and  some 
go  to  school. 

On  a  national  scale  this  perfunctoriness  in  religion 
has  just  had  strange  illustration  in  England.  Lieu- 
tenant General  Chang  of  China  went  there  some  few 
months  ago  fully  persuaded  that  the  nation  that  took 
his  people  the  Christ  would  never  force  upon  them 
the  opium  now  stored  in  Chinese  ports.  When  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  English,  Parliament, 
together  with  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  others,  extended  their  sympathy  with 
his  cause,  he  felt  sure  of  success.  And  yet  some  four 
weeks  ago  he  left  England  bitterly  disappointed,  the 
pressure  of  the  business  world  upon  the  government 
being  such  that  no  move  was  made  to  do  justice  to 
the  Chinese  people. 

So  easy  is  it  to  confuse  our  anxiety  to  reform  the 
world  with  a  desire  to  advertise  ourselves.  Justice  to 
our  Chinese  brothers  becomes  of  less  moment  than 
keeping  in  office. 

The  speech  of  a  perfunctory  religionist  can  never 
carry  real  conviction.  A  religious  leader  must  be  first 
of  all  one  in  whom  men  can  believe.  Dan  Crawford 
tells  of  traveling  one  day  in  Lubaland  and  finding  a 
native  who  had  known  Benjamin  Cobbe,  a  young  mis- 
sionary cut  off  before  his  time.  Mr.  Crawford  was 
amazed  to  find  that  the  native  had  promoted  Mr. 
Cobbe  to  the  literal  rank  of  a  God.  Killed  he  was  by 
fever,  but  something,  some  wondrous  living  light  in 
his  eye  could  never  be  killed.  The  negro  without 
teaching  understood  this  immortality  of  goodness. 
This  glory  song  continued  and  he  said,  "Ah,  when  I 
atn  in  a  fix  in  life  this  is  what  I  do.  I  just  send  up 
a  prayer  to  Bwanna  Cobbe  as  mediator  and  he  will 
arrange  it,  for  he  has  a  big  say  with  God." 

Precisely  in  this  way  have  men  felt  toward  Jesus. 
The  perplexed  and  the  sinful  have  known  that  Jesus 
had  no  professional  ax  to  grind.  Because  of  this  even 
his  friends  during  his  life  could  not  understand  his 
profound  interest  in  outsiders.  He  actually  seemed  to 
like  people  of  another  faith  equally  with  his  own 
people.  Judging  him  by  themselves  his  friends  ex- 
pected him  to  show  a  perfunctory  kindness  and  con- 
sideration for  others,  but  instead  he  showed  real  in- 
terest. He  seemed  indeed  to  love  all  men.  He  showed 
signs  of  wanting  to  die  for  them.  Truly  said  they, 
"He  is  beside  himself." 

Religiohs  leaders  today  are  much  disturbed.  In 
both  England  and  America  denominational  growth  is 
at  a  standstill.  Churches  are  alarmed  at  their  failure 
to  attract  as  they  did  even  ten  years  ago.  Columns 
appear  in  every  religious  paper  with  explanation  after 
explanation  of  this  seeming  decadence  in  religion. 
Many  say  that  the  pulpit  too  often  misses  the  mark 
in  seeking  to  contribute  to  the  discussions  of  modern 
])roblems  instead  of  urging  "an  immediate  surrender 
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to  Christ  as  Lord."  But  is  it  a  question  of  sermon  or 
lecture,  evangelical  appeal  or  the  discussion  of  a  prob- 
lem? Have  we  not  all  heard  sermons  on  "What  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved,"  preached  with  such  perfunctory 
unction  that  a  real  live  man  would  choose  rather  to 
be  damned?  And  have  we  not  heard  an  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell talk  on  "Civic  Reform"  with  such  Christ  living 
back  of  it,  that  men  have  cried,  "What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved?" 

When  the  soul  of  the  speaker  is  freed  from  the 
perfunctory  in  religion,  and  shines  not  by  imitation 
but  by  receiving  direct  the  light  and  love  and  grace 
of  Almighty  God,  then  even  the  problem  presented 
brings  men  to  their  knees,  crying,  "What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved,  for  without  me  God  cannot  save  the 
world." 

There  is  no  merit  in  merely  talking  religion.  There 
is  no  path  of  ascent  that  is  not  blood-stained.  There  is 
no  brow  of  glory  that  is  not  thorn  pressed.  There 
is  no  hand  of  mercy  that  is  not  nail  marked. 

We  remember  a  rather  well  known  minister  who  at 
a  conference  meeting  told  dramatically  and  pathet- 
ically of  laying  his  hand  on  the  heads  of  young  men 
and  helping  them  toward  the  ministry.  It  was  a  very 
telling  speech,  but  one  young  man  i)resent  felt  no 
inclination  to  shed  emotional  tears.  The  words  ut- 
tered carried  no  power,  for  this  young  man  was  a 
member  of  the  speaker's  church  and  had  actually 
asked  that  minister's  aid  in  his  struggle  in  college  in 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  he  had  not  only  not 
received  any  aid,  but  the  refusal  lacked  even  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  common  courtesy. 

So  we  recall  the  young  men  who  in  seminary  with. 
Phillips  Brooks  put  him  to  shame,  the  evening  he 
happened  to  -be  in  prayer  meeting,  by  their  spiritual 
abandon  and  passion  of  speech.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, those  same  young  men  not  only  did  not  have 
their  Greek  lesson,  but  their  recitations  showed  that 
they  were  habitually  negligent  in  preparation. 

In  a  recent  novel  we  are  introduced  to  a  rough  farm 
girl.  She  is  coarse  in  feature,  ungainly  in  figure, 
clumsy  in  her  ways  and  altogether  uninteresting.  But 
a  splendid  specimen  of  young  manhood  crosses  her 
life  path.  Months  afterward  the  young  fellow  is  out 
West  and  at  the  camp  is  a  nurse.  A  nurse  he  does  not 
recognize  at  first,  so  wonderful  has  been  the  trans- 
formation from  the  farm  girl  he  had  met  in  the  East. 
"What  have  you  done  to  her?"  said  he  to  the  girl's 
friend,  another  nurse.  "Well,"  she  said,  "let's  begin 
at  the  top — her  hair?  A  hair  dresser  explains  that. 
Complexion?  Treatment — massage.  Hands?  Release 
from  brutalizing  work.  Figure?  W^ell,  that  depends 
on — well — things,  and  how  you  put  them  on." 

"Nurse,"  broke  in  the  doctor,  "You're  all  oflf. 
The  transformation  is  from  within  and  is  explained 
by  one  word.  Soul.  The  soul  has  been  set  free  and 
has  been  allowed  to  break  through.  That  is  all — a 
soul,  somehow  on  fire." 

A  simple,  homely  illustration,  yet  just  that  is  how 
people  get  beside  themselves  and  throw  ofif  the  con- 
ventional, throw  ofif  what  is  perfunctory  and  shine  not 
by  imitation  but  by  receiving  direct  the  light  and  love 
and  grace  of  Almighty  God. 

May  we  all  go  to  confessional  and  receive  for  our- 
selves the  enlightenment  that  shall  unlock  for  us  the 
gates  of  the  universe  and  clothe  us  with  a  Saviour's 
power. 


The  Kingdom  of  Militarism 

"All  the  wars  that  are  in  Europe  have  been  fused 
together  and  become  a  single  war."  So  wrote  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  to  Axel  Oxenstierna  in  1628  in  the 
midst  of  the  dreadful  Thirty  Years'  War.  Thus  every 
man  in  Europe  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  that  time 
found  himself  in  one  or  the  other  two  contending 
camps.  As  one  surveys  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
1913,  he  finds  that  a  fierce  world  struggle  is  on  be- 
tween civilization  and  militarism,  and,  as  the  issue 
becomes  more  and  more  clearly  defined,  every  person 
is  forced  to  cast  his  influence  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Consider  some  of  the  great  "Military  Powers."  In 
Russia  absolutism  maintains  itself  by  a  million  bayo- 
nets. I-'ree  speech,  a  free  press  and  freedom  of  thought 
are  impossible.  To  keep  up  the  vast  military  estab- 
lishment and  support  the  autocracy,  the  people  are 
loaded  with  crushing  taxes.  The  ordinary  methods  of 
taxation  yielding  inadequate  revenues,  the  Russian 
government  has  gone  into  the  liquor  business  and 
encourages  the  citizens  to  drink  vodka.  The  result  is 
a  constant  increase  of  drunkenness  and  the  debauch- 
ment  of  the  people.  Meanwhile  in  the  barracks  the 
Russian  soldier  is  .subjected  to  all  sorts  of  cruelties 
and  humiliations  inflicted  by  his  superior  officers.  In 
the  Balkan  states  a  veritable  blood-mania  has  been 
let  loose  by  war.  Atrocity  has  followed  atrocity  so 
that  we  are  assured  that  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  Carnegie  investigation  commission  will  shock  the 
civilized  world.  In  Ailstria  industry  and  trade  are 
subordinated  to  militarism,  and  democracy  travels  an 
uphill  road.  In  Italy  the  recent  outbursts  of  militar- 
ism, the  object  of  which  was  the  seizure  of  Tripoli, 
has  been  followed  by  ominous  mutterings  of  popular 
discontent  and  economic  despair.  Germany  and  France 
recently  have  made  frenzied  additions  to  their  armies, 
either  through  lengthening  the  term  of  conscription 
or  by  some  other  method.  Meanwhile  the  unemploy- 
ment and  relief  problems  in  Berlin  are  more  serious 
than  for  years.  Moreover,  the  men  who,  had  they 
lived  before  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  would  have 
become  poets  and  scientists,  and  philosophers  and 
publicists,  now  are  soldiers.  The  immense  increase  in 
the  German  Socialist  vote  is  a  protest  against  "Kaiser- 
ism"  and  "militarism."  The  English  mechanic  is  forced 
to  live  at  a  sub-normal  food  standard  in  order  that 
the  empire  may  maintain  a  two-power  navy,  while 
Lord  Roberts  and  others  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
fasten  conscription  upon  England.  In  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  there  have  been  over  15,000  prosecu- 
tions of  young  men  for  refusing  to  drill  since  the 
Colonial  Defense  Acts  became  operative,  April  1,  1911. 
Many  of  these  lads  have  been  imprisoned  in  military 
prisons,  denied  the  rights  guaranteed  by  civil  law, 
and  judged  and  condemned  and  punished  under  mar- 
tial law.  Under  conscription,  as  in  war,  the  laws  are 
silent.  Hundreds  of  young  men  even  at  this  moment 
are  undergoing  punishments  which  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  any  nation  that  would  permit  the  infliction 
of  such  punishments  even  on  the  most  dangerous 
felons.  Militarism  is  in  the  saddle  there  and,  with  all 
the  ugliness  of  brute  force,  young  men  are  treated  as 
the  worst  sort  of  criminals  cannot  be  treated  under 
civil  law,  all  because  these  young  men  have  scruples 
of  conscience  against  bearing  arms.  In  the  United 
States,  as  in  Europe,  a  Navy  League  and  an  Army 
League  join  forces  with  the  American  armor  plate 
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trust  (see  article  in  the  November  Pearson's  on  "Patri- 
otism and  Profit")  to  agitate  for  the  increase  of  the 
mihtary  and  naval  establishments  and  expenditures 
without  limit. 

Now  when  one  examines  Russian  militarism,  Bal- 
kan militarism,  Austrian  militarism,  Italian  militarism, 
German  militarism,  French  militarism,  British  mili- 
tarism, insular  militarism,  and  American  militarism, 
he  discovers  that  all  these  militarisms  are  "fused 
together"  and  constitute  one  Kingdom  of  militarism. 
The  aim  and  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  militarism  are 
the  same,  whether  in  the  barracks  of  New  Zealand  or 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Washington.  The 
people's  money  must  be  expended  to  provide  salaries 
for  a  military  aristocracy,  or  to  ensure  dividends  for 
de-patriated  corporations,  no  matter  if  war  is  precipi- 
tated and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  sons  of 
mothers  killed.  Militarism  is  ruthless.  Its  cruelty  has 
no  bounds.  Absolutism,  dictatorship,  spendthriftism, 
demoralization,  man-butchery,  must  continue  and  in- 
crease if  militarism  has  its  say.  Biology  and  econom- 
ics must  be  thrust  aside  unheeded,  and  democracy, 
honesty,  private  and  public,  humaneness  and  morality, 
yes,  civilization  itself,  perish  if  militarism  prevails. 

Already  the  world  has  progressed  so  far  towards 
the  organization  of  international  justice  and  peace  that 
the  causes  which,  in  earlier  times,  produced  war,  have 
dropped  out.  And  war  itself,  being  no  longer  neces- 
sary (if  ever  it  was  necessary),  and  having  become 
an  intolerable  burden,  very  speedily  would  drop  out 
were  it  not  kept  alive  through  artificial  stimulation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  personal  interests  at 
stake.  We  are  learning  where  war  scares  are  manu- 
factured and  for  what  purpose.  We  are  gathering 
information  as  to  the  sales  methods  of  armament  man- 
ufacturers. We  are  collating  the  data  furnished  by 
Fjourrienne  concerning  English  factories  making  and 
selling  French  uniforms  to  France  while  hostilities  ex- 
isted between  England  and  France :  data  furnished  by 
Dr.  Liebknecht  in  his  revelations  in  the  German  Reichs- 
tag last  spring;  data  as  to  stockholders  in  armament 
concerns.  I  am  told  that  sieven  English  bishops  hold 
stock  in  armament  companies,  and  that  four  of  the 
noisiest  agitators  for  conscription  in  England  are 
stockholders  in  the  same  corporations.  Manifestly 
"there's  a  reason"  why  some  men  cannot  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  avoiding  wars  and  why  they  refuse 
to  support  any  attempt  to  help  civilization  forward  in 
this  direction. 

Goodness  is  that  which  blesses  the  race,  which 
promotes  life,  enhances  mentality  and  refines  and  spir- 
itualizes man ;  in  a  word,  it  is  that  which  helps  the 
race  to  advance  farther  and  farther  away  from  ani- 
malism and  tends  to  the  health  and  intellectuality  and 
the  socializing  of  men.  Badness  is  that  which  tends 
to  break  down  physical  and  mental  and  social  and 
moral  health  ;  which  lowers  public  and  private  stan- 
c'ards,  coarsens  man's  nature  and  renders  him  more 
embruted  and  less  capable  of  brotherliness  and  ideal- 
ism. Tested  by  this  conception  of  goodness  and  bad- 
ness, militarism  finds  little  justification  and  infinite 
condemnation.  And  by  the  same  standard,  peace  and 
justice  and  democracy  and  science  are  altogether  good. 
Similarly  we  may  classify  men.  As  the  sage  of  Con- 
cord said :  "He  is  immoral  who  is  acting  to  any  private 
end.  He  is  moral  .  .  .Whose  aim  or  motive  may  be- 
come a  universal  rule,  binding  on  all  intelligent  be- 


ings." If,  as  Kant  declared,  right  is  "the  sacrifice  of 
self  to  good,  wrong  the  sacrifice  of  good  to  self,"  then 
he  is  good  who  serves  the  common  good,  and  he  is 
bad  who  sacrifices  his  fellows'  weal  to  his  own  self- 
gratification.  All  badness  is  selfishness  in  one  form 
or  other.  And  each  single  bad  act  contributes  to  one 
great  kingdom  of  selfishness  and  helps  to  hinder  the 
realization  of  an  ever-improving  civilization.  Thus,  as 
Dr.  Adler  suggests,  a  bad  act  has  cosmic  significance 
and  reach.. 

We  are  approaching  anew  what  President  Wayland 
used  to  call  "a  switching-of¥  place."  (See  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Andrew  D.  White.)  The  issue  is  heading 
up — militarism  or  civilization,  absolutism  or  democ- 
racy, waste  or  scientific  conservation,  brutehood  or 
ethics,  blind  smashism  or  organized  reason  and  justice. 
Which?  Organized  pacifism  has  increased  almost  in- 
calculably in  power  of  late.  So  has  organized  mili- 
tarism. New  reinforcing  agencies  have  been  created 
on  both  sides.  The  battle  is  bigger  and  hotter  than 
ever  before.  It  is  at  close  range,  too.  It  is  not  the 
strug'gle  of  one  nation  against  another  nation.  It  is 
the  struggle  within  each  and  every  nation,  a  struggle 
between  civilization  and  brutishness  which  would  de- 
stroy civilization.  When  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was 
enacted,  any  citizen  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
assist  in  returning  negro  refugees  to  slavery.  This 
stirred  up  Mr.  Emerson  against  slavery,  and  six  years 
later,  when  Charles  Sumner  was  brutally  assaulted  in 
the  Senate,  he  solemnly  declared,  "We  must  now  get 
rid  of  slavery,  or  get  rid  of  liberty."  Similarly  today 
militarism  has  become  so  powerfully  organized,  so 
money-bloated,  so  clamorous,  so  arrogant,  and  so  in- 
satiable in  its  demands,  that  we  must  either  get  rid 
of  militarism  or  give  up  civilization. 

So  sharply  defined  has  the  question  become  that  it 
no  longer  can  be  evaded.  Shall  one  play  the  silly  dupe 
or  venal,  tool  of  "the  interests,"  or  shall  one  vote  to 
continue  the  attempt  to  achieve  civilization  ?  There  is 
no  "no-man's  land"  of  neutrality,  no  place  for  a  "pac- 
ifico"  or  for  non-combatants.  One's  influence  counts 
either  against  or  for  militarism.  Support  withheld 
from  pacifism  strengthens  militarism.  Not  to  help  the 
world  to  get  over  on  a  warless  basis,  means  that  one's 
influence  is  cast  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the 
world's  oldest  and  greatest  curse — war.  Pilate  washed 
his  hands  carefully  on  a  certain  occasion,  but  his  "neu- 
trality" caused  an  innocent  citizen  to  be  done  to  death 
as  a  criminal,  and  the  world  rightly  has  pilloried  Pon- 
tius Pilate  in  lasting  infamy.  President  and  Congress- 
men and  voters  need  to  give  sober  heed  to  the  words 
of  John  Stuart  Mill:  "Let  not  anyone  pacify  his  con- 
science by  the  delusion  that  he  can  do  no  harm  if  he 
takes  no  part  and  forms  no  opinion.  Bad  men  need 
nothing  more  to  compass  their  ends  than  that  good 
men  should  look  on  and  do  nothing.  He  is  not'  a  good 
man  who,  without  a  protest,  allows  wrong  to  be  com- 
mitted in  his  name."  Throughout  the  world  today 
militarism  and  civilization  are  in  desperate  struggle. 
It  is  death  for  one  or  the  other.  Shall  civilization  con- 
tinue and  improve?  Or  shall  militarism  triumph,  with 
its  beclouding  sophistries  and  economic  unscrupulous- 
ness,  its  underhanded  trickery  and  gainful  deceitful- 
ness,  its  "patriotic"  disloyalties  and  ethical  callous- 
ness, its  smug  autocracy  and  reeking  blood-guiltiness  ? 

In  the  United  States  the  issue  is  presented  afresh 
whenever  the  naval  appropriation  bill  comes  up  for 
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consideration  in  Congress.  Every  year  the  problem  is 
presented  with  greater  clearness.  With  added  infor- 
mation concerning  the  aims  and  methods  of  militar- 
ism, with  cumulative  memories  of  the  militarists'  ef- 
forts in  past  years  to  dupe  our  Congress  and  our  citi- 
zens by  this  or  that  puerile  war  scare,  with  the 
strenthening  of  democracy,  and  the  growing  habit  of 
thinking  in  economic  and  ethical  terms,  we  are  pre- 
pared, as  never  before,  to  strip  ofif  the  mask  from  mili- 
tarism, to  judge  it  by  its  deeds  rather  than  by  its  pre- 
tensions, to  appraise  it  according  to  its  contribution 
to  or  hindrance  of  civilization,  and  to  condemn  it  be- 
cause of  its  anti-science,  its  wastefulness  and  its  wick- 
edness. As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  one  of  his  de- 
bates with  Judge  Douglas,  "It  is  the  eternal  struggle 
between  the  two  principles — right  and  wrong — 
throughout  the  world.  They  are  the  two  principles 
that  have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of 
time  and  will  continue  to  struggle."  In  his  day  ma- 
monism  incarnated  itself  in  the  form  of  slavery.  The 
slavery  issue  finally  was  faced  and  settled  and  the 
kingdom  of  badness  suffered  a  pronounced  setback. 
To-day  the  kingdom  of  selfishness,  with  its  money-lust 
and  dominion-lust,  assumes  the  form  of  militarism.  In 
this  new  guise  we  must  confront  it  and  overthrow  it 
or  civilization  will  go  down  in  unthinkable  defeat. 
"We  must  now  get  rid  of"  militarism' "or  get  rid  of 
liberty."  Charles  E.  Beals. 

Chicago  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salle  St. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Not  Proven 

To  THE  Editor  of  Unity: — 

Whoever  has  read  Miss  Robbins'  story,  "My  Little 
Sister,"  must  have  been  stirred  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference  of  his  soul.  The  two  girls,  so  unlike  in 
temperament,  reared  in  the  seclusion  of  an  English 
country  home  by  a  watchful  mother;  both,  beautiful, 
loving  and  innocent,  who  go  to  visit  an  almost  forgot- 
ten and  unknown  relative  in  London,  are  waylaid  at 
the  depot  and  transported  to  an  evil  den  in  the  great 
metropolis.  Touched  to  the  bottom  of  his  sinful  heart, 
in  which  shame  is  not  yet  extinct,  an  inmate  of  this 
place,  a  man,  succeeds  in  getting  the  older  sister  away. 
The  younger  and  more  beautiful,  the  impulsive,  child- 
ish Bettina  is  left.  Neither  her  sister  nor  anyone  else 
who  knew  her  ever  saw  her  face  again.  We  are  left 
with,  the  impression  that  she  died  soon  after  from 
cruel  treatment  and  anguish  of  spirit. 

Especially  are  we  moved  to  anger  (and  I  confess 
to  swearing)  at  the  slowness,  the  helplessness  and  use- 
lessness  of  the  police  in  such  a  crisis.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  them.  It  was  onlj'  when  Betti- 
na's  lover  came  to  London  that  the  house  was  found — 
but  then,  alas,  too  late !  The  inmates  had  flown  with 
the  poor  child  to  France. 

It  was  while  smarting  under  the  lash  of  this  story — 
for  it  is  intended  to  be  a  whip  for  society  in  general 
and  all  of 'us  in  ^particular — that  I  chanced  to  look 
over  the  English  Reviezv  for  June,  1913.  Mrs.  (or  is 
it  Miss?)  T.  Billington  Greig  there  writes  of  the 
"Truth  About  White  Slavery."  I  quote  the  opening 
words:  "The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1912 
was  carried  by  stories  of  the  trapping  of  girls.  It  was 
brought  about  almost  entirely  by  the  statement  that 


unwilling,  innocent  girls  were  forcibly  trapped;  that 
by  drugs,  by  false  messages,  by  feigned  sickness,  by 
offers  of  help,  girls  were  s])irited  away  and  were  never 
heard  of  again ;  that  these  missing  girls  were  carried 
oft'  to  houses  of  ill-fame,  there  outraged  and  beaten, 
and  finally  transported  abroad  to  foreign  brothels." 

To  test  the  truth  of  these  statements  this  English 
woman  undertook  an  investigation  which  I  shall  do 
no  more  than  summarize — especially  as  I  note  in  the 
current  number  of  Public  Opinion  that  the  article  of 
the  English  Review  is  mentioned  and  quoted. 

First  the  attempt  was  made  to  get  facts  from  speak- 
ers and  writers  who  had  averred  that  trapping  cases 
were  known  to  them.  The  result  was  that  not  one 
single  case  was  well  proven.  Conjecture,  hearsay  evi- 
dence and  suspicious  circumstances  were  reported,  but 
none  gave  direct  evidence,  names,  dates  and  details. 
"A  cousin  of  mine  was  told  it  by  the  friend  who  met 
the  girl  at  the  station" — this  is  the  sort  of  evidence 
furnished  by  these  persons. 

Next,  information  was  sought  from  officials  of  vigi- 
lance societies,  girls  homes  and  similar  organizations. 
-Ml  the  cases  of  trapping  reported  by  them  were  of 
the  same  vague  and  unprovable  kind.  One  reply 
states:  "We  have  had  no  such  cases  to  deal  with. 
During  the  last  year  many  painful  stories  have  been 
circulated  respecting  the  decoying  and  drugging  of 
young  women.  In  each  case  reported  to  this  office 
endeavors  have  been  made  to  get  at  the  facts,  but  I 
was  not  successful  in  tracing  one  of  these  rumors  to 
its  source."  Another  says:  "We  have  not  come  across 
any  cases  of  forcible  trapping  of  unwilling  girls." 

Commissioner  F.  S.  Bullock,  the  central  authority 
in  England  for  the  suppression  of  the  white  slave 
traffic,  declares :  "I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  case 
of  the  forcible  trapping  of  a  girl  or  a  woman  by  drugs, 
false  messages  or  physical  force,  during  the  last  ten 
years  that  has  been  authenticated  or  proved.  ...  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  statement  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  white  slave  traffickers  abounded  in  Lon- 
don before  the  passage  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill."  This  same  authority  further  states  his 
positive  failure  to  run  down  any  alleged  cases  of  kid- 
napping. "Every  story  has  melted  away  at  the  appli- 
cation of  any  serious  test.  Most  of  the  stories  come 
from  hysteria  or  nerves." 

Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  of  the  Howard  Association, 
and  twenty-three  years  a  Police  Court  Missionary,  re- 
plies with  an  emphatic  "never,"  when  asked  if  he  had 
known  such  cases.  "I  have  never  even  heard  of  one 
except  through  common  report.  I  have  had  nearly 
thirty  years  connection  with  the  police  courts,  the  pris- 
ons and  the  sweated  women  of  London,  and  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  matter  is  grossly  exaggerated." 

Miss  Cary,  with  sixteen  years  experience  as  pro- 
bation officer  in  a  London  police  court,  is  equally  posi- 
tive :  "In  every  case  known  to  me  of  a  girl  dragged 
down,  she  has  been  a  willing  though  blind  and  mis- 
guided victim. ...  I  have  never  found  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  girl  is  forcibly  carried  off." 

Last  comes  the  testimony  of  constables,  sheriffs  and 
police.  All  unite  in  saying  that  "they  knew  of  no  or- 
ganized trapping — that  no  procurers  have  been  prose- 
cuted under  the  new  act.  All  but  one  say  that  no  miss- 
ing girls  have  been  found  in  the  hands  of  procurers." 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  the  pain- 
ful story  of  "My  Little  Sister"  is  concerned,  is  that  in 
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an  exhaustive  attempt  to  trace  down  to  its  source  and 
verify  one  such  case  as  that  of  Bettina,  none  could  be 
proven. 

"To  know  but  little  is  better  than  to  know  so  many 
things  that  are  not  true." 

"  F.   A.  GiLMORE. 

Madison,  JVi/.,  Nov.  5,  1913. 


A  Mechanic  Meditates 


He  beats  me  and  I  rail  at  him ; 

Oh !  that  I  could  beat  him  while  he  railed  at  me. 

— Shakespeare. 

"This  is  written  by  the  exceedingly  wise  and  highly 
distinguished  so  and  so ;  therefore  it  is  well  worth 
reading:"  such,  practically,  is  the  exhortation  to  the 
reading  public,  which  prefaces  articles  in  our  large 
magazines.  In  other  words,  literary  power  has  not 
strength  enough  to  speak  for  itself ;  truth  must  be 
labeled  as  truth.  How  otherwise  shall  the  feeble- 
minded public  discern  light  from  darkness? 

It  is  not  the  business  of  an  author  to  think  for 
people,  but  to  compel  them  to  think  for  themselves. 
If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  has  no  right  to  address  the 
public. 

The  test  of  truth  is  this :  Does  it  live — does  it  breed 
other  truth?  If  it  has  this  life  in  it,  it  will  endure. 
If  it  has  not,  no  insignia  of  prestige  will  bear  it  aloft ; 
like  soine  barnyard  fowl,  its  flight  will  not  surpass 
the  force  which  flings  it  into  the  air.  The  inanities  of 
the  temporarily  great  have  not  been  preserved,  and 
the  similar  rubbish  of  our  temporarily  great  resume 
their  natural  worthlessness  sooner  even  than  the  per- 
ishable paper  on  which  they  are  printed ;  second-hand 
magazines  will  scarcely  bring  the  price  of  the  material 
they  are  made  of. 

Labor  is  scarcely  represented  in  our  legislative  bod- 
ies ;  it  is  even  more  conspicuously  absent  in  the  coun- 
sels of  high  literature.  Clad  in  the  best  effort  of  me- 
chanical art,  emerging  from  stupendous  greatness  of 
building  structure,  it  comes  forth  brazenly  trumpeted 
and  dies  with  the  echoing  reverberations  of  its  an- 
nouncement. Imagine  the  flippant  disdain  with  which 
some  poverty-stricken  farmer  would  be  received  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  editorial  retreat,  supposing  he 
could  be  admitted  to  audience.  It  was  fortunate  for 
Robert  Burns  that  he  did  not  live  in  an  age  of  com- 
mercialism. Shakespeare,  too,  would  not  have  had  his 
productions  accepted  by  a  market  which  estimates  art 
by  the  same  measure  it  values  stock,  and  attempts  to 
measure  thought  in  terms  of  cash. 

Truth  may,  like  a  falling  star,  descend  out  of  the 
innermost  heavens,  illumining  our  night  of  ignorance 
and  degradation  with,  the  soft  radiance  of  hope 
and  joy;  it  may  ascend  in  moaning  thundering  vibra- 
tions from  the  unfathomable  abysses  of  hell,  full  of 
warning  and  sinister  portent ;  it  may  be  derived  from 
the  lowly  insect,  or  the  murmuring  breeze  may  become 
articulate  to  the  attentive  ear ;  but  whatever  its  source, 
truth  is  truth,  omnipotent  to  save,  infinitely  alluring  in 
the  appealing  splendor  of  underived  beauty.  The  mes- 
senger of  truth  is  as  nothing ;  the  message  needs  no 
credentials.  No  greatness  of  authorship  can  confer 
prestige  upon  the  enunciation  of  pertinent  facts.  Noth- 
ing can  add  to  the  immortality  of  the  real. 

F.  R.  H.\YS. 


THE  STUDY  TABLE 


Fall  Books 


From  the  Macmillan  Company  I  get  "American 
Ideals,"  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabic.  Mr.  Mabie  was 
sent  to  Japan  on  exchange  for  a  lecturer  of  that  na- 
tion. This  book  is  made  up  of  the  addresses  delivered, 
with  the  exception  of  a  chapter  on  American  art.  The 
intention  of  the  book  is  to  represent  American  char- 
acter and  life.  It  is  in  Mr.  Mabie's  peculiarly  genial 
and  chatty  style,  with  which  I  am  not  particularly  fas- 
cinated. A  very  large  part  of  the  volume  will  carry 
no  meaning  to  the  common  reader.  This,  however,  is 
the  fault  of  the  rapid  evolution  of  American  life.  A 
great  deal  is  said  very  charmingly,  and  most  of  it  will 
gratify  us  old  people,  who  lived  all  along  back  there 
when  Boston  was  a  literary  center  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips was  still  prophesying.  Very  few  people  need  to 
be  told  that  education  has  undergone  a  great  revolu- 
tion, or  that  the  professions  have  been  opened  to 
women.  Mr.  Mabie  belongs  in  that  middle  class  of 
writers  who  get  almost  above  being  magazine  men, 
but,  like  Howells,  not  quite. 


From  the  same  house,  also,  I  get  one  of  the  most 
startling  books  of  recent  date,  "A  Woman  Rice 
Planter,"  by  Patience  Pennington.  No  sort  of  review 
can  do  any  justice  to  this  book,  and  it  has  simply  one 
fault :  it  tells  the  truth  exactly.  I  think  that  everyone 
v/ho  read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  should  read  "A  Woman 
Rice  Planter."  It  is  a  large  part  of  the  South  under 
the  camera. 


From  Houghton  &  Mifflin  I  get  Miss  Wiggins'  last 
story,  "The  Story  of  Waitstill  Baxter."  This  is  not 
her  best  story,  and  it  has  such  a  diabolical  representa- 
tion of  a  New  England  father,  that  it  takes  all  the 
author's  genius  to  cover  it  over  with  the  splendid  pic- 
tures of  female  character,  and  two  or  three  splendid 
young  man  portraits.  On  the  whole  I  think  you  will 
not  miss  it  to  get  this  book,  although  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  grow  in  grace  while  reading  it.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  complete  set  of  Mrs.  Wiggins'  books,  anvway. 
P.  is  a  noble  list.  E.  P.  Powell. 


WITHOUT 


Once,  in  the  twilight  of  a  wintry  day, 

One  passed  me  silent,  struggling  on  his  way. 

With  head  bowed  low,  and  hands  that  burdens  bore. 

And  saw  not  how,  a  little  space  before, 

A  woman  watched  his  coming,  where  the  light 
Poured  a  glad  welcome  through  a  window  bright. 
Set  thick  with  flowers  that  showed  no  fairer  bloom 
Than  her  sweet  face,  turned  outward  to  the  gloom. 

Yet  when  his  foot,  with  quick,  impatient  stride. 
But  touched  the  step,  the  door  swung  open  wide; 
Soft  hands  reached  swiftly  out,  with  eager  hold. 
And  drew  the  dear  one  in  from  storm  and  cold. 

O  love !  whose  eyes,  from  some  celestial  height, 
Behold  me  toiling,  burdened  through  the  night. 
Tender  of  every  blast  at  which  I  cower. 
Yet  smiling  still,  to  know  how  brief  the  hour; 

Keeping  within  th)-  radiant,  love-lit  home, 
Some  glad  surprise  to  whisper  when  I  come — • 
'Tis  but  a  breath  till  I  the  door  shall  win 
And  thy  dear  hands  will  swiftly  draw  me  in. 

— Independent. 
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THE  HOME 
Helps  to  High  Living 

Sun. — One  day  with  life  and  heart 

Is  more  tlian  time  enough  to  find  a  world. 
MoN. — The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are 

For  one  transcendant  moment. 
TuES. — We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an'  pillage. 
Wed. — What  a  sense  of  security  in  an  old  book  which  time 

has  criticized  for  us. 
Thurs. —  There  is  always  work, 

And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will; 

Ami  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil. 
Fri. — Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  thee, — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me. 
Sat. — Let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  however,  remembering  that 

the  misfortunes  hardest  to  bear  are  those  which  never 

come.  — James  Russell  Lowell. 


EMPTY  TROUBLES 


When  I  blow  away  a  bubble,  and  then  gladly  watch  it  float, 
I  forget  that  I  have  trouble.    It  is  like  a  fairy's  boat, 

But  it's  gone  in  just  a  minute, 

For,  you  see,  there's  nothing  in  it; 
Like  an  empty  bit  of  nothing,  lighter  than  a  drop  of  dew, 

Dancing  sunbeams  glimmer  through  it ; 

Very  often,  if  we  knew  it. 
Light  might  shine  through  troubles,  too. 

When  you  have  a  foolish  trouble,  why  not  treat  it  as  a  bubble 

To  be  blithely  blown  away  ? 
Just  draw  in  your  breath  and  blow  it,  and  almost  before  you 
know  it. 

You  will  treat  your  task  as  play ; 
Even  though  it  may  be  raining, 

You  may  cease  to  sadly  fret, 

.'\nd  contentedly  forget 
To  be  sighing  and  complaining. 

Come,  let's  blow  away  our  trouiilcs  as  we  blow  away  the 
bubbles 
That  so  quickly  disappear, 
Leaving  no  sad  traces  here; 
Trouble's  gone  in  just  a  minute,  for,  you  sec,  there's  nothing 
in  it, 

When  we  give  up  sighing  sadly 
And  keep  looking  upward  gladly, 
Speaking  only  w^ords  of  cheer. 
St.  Nicholas.  S.  E.  Kisei: 

"Live  for  What  You  Would  Like  to  Be 
at  Sixty 

If  I  were  to  start  out  to  give  advice  to  boys,  my 
first  would  be,  to  live  for  what  you  would  like  to  be 
at  sixty. 

Of  course  sixty  looks  to  you  a  long  way  off ;  twen- 
ty-five, or  even  twenty,  is  "getting  on,"  from  your 
point  of  view,  and  forty  is  extremely  old.  But  you 
will  wonder,  some  ds-y,  how  quickly  sixty  comes ;  and 
what  you  would  be  at  that  age  (when  some  of  you  will 
still  have  a  considerable  time  to  live)  will  mean  much. 
For  if  you  aim  to  be  a  fine  man  at  sixty,  you  will  have 
to  be  a  fine,  man  through  life.  And  let  me  say  that 
you  cannot  trifle  with  such  an  aspiration.  Every  evil 
act,  every  evil  thought,  will  count  heavily  against  you, 
and  you  will  remember  to  your  deep  regret  every  one 
of  such  things  when  you  come  to  sit  down  and  think 
over  life  at  sixty. 

Boys  hate  being  too  much  preached  to,  but  I  do  not 
mean  this  as  a  sermon.  I  am  thinking  of  life  as  an  ed- 
ucational question.  The  word  education  is  one  of  the 
most  meaningful  of  words.  Its  aim  is  to  draw  out 
of  you  the  best  that  is  in  you.  It  cannot  draw  out 
anything  which  is  not  in  you.    But  it  can  do  its  best. 


And  you  yourself  must  do  this.  The  teacher  can 
only  help  you  a  bit.  The  mere  acquirement  of  in- 
formation is  a  small  thing.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is 
in  the  manner  of  acquirement  and  the  use  you  make  of 
the  acquirement.  If  the  manner  and  use  do  not  pro- 
duce character  in  the  large,  broad  sense,  your  effort  at 
education  is  a  failure.  For  the  only  really  valuable 
thing  in  this  world  is  character.  Every  organization 
of  any  kind,  bank,  corporation,  manufactory,  church, 
government,  or  society,  is  on  the  lookout  for  charac- 
ter. If  you  have  it,  you  need  not  fear  that  you  will  be 
overlooked,  for  the  search  is  too  sharp  for  character 
to  conceal  itself. 

Thus,  if  you  happen  to  lie  awake  at  night,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  think,  "Am  I  producing  the  best  character 
that  is  in  me  to  produce?  Am  I  doing  my  level  best 
to  keep  in  the  right  way  my  soul,  that  intangible  some- 
thing for  which  my  body  exists  ?"  Every  one  can  soar  ; 
every  one  can  grovel.  In  the  long  race  of  life,  when 
you  slow  up  at  sixty  and  begin  to  think  over  things, 
you  will  wish  that  you  had  always  tried,  at  least,  to 
soar.  Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick. 

St.  Nicholas. 


U.  S.  Mail  Dogs 


The  United  .States  has  a  2,000-mile  mail-route  u])on 
which  dogs  furnish  the  motive  power  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  trail  runs  between  Cor- 
dova and  Nome,  Alaska.  But  for  these  swift  and  hardy 
animals  the  dwellers  of  the  bleak  northern  peninsula 
during  the  long  winter  months  would  be  without  mail 
service.  Even  as  it  is,  a  ton  or  more  of  mail  accumu- 
lates at  Seattle  before  the  first  steamer's  departure  for 
Nome  in  the  spring. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


The  Strength  of  Tiny  Creatures 


When  compared  with  the  strength  of  man,  the 
strength  of  an  insect  is  most  remarkable  indeed.  For 
instance,  the  busy  little  ant  can  carry  a  load  forty  or 
fifty  times  as  heavy  as  himself,  and  the  ordinary  beetle 
can  propel  a  burden  a  hundred  times  its  own  weight. 
The  insignificant  house-fly  gives  a  hundred  strokes  of 
his  wings  in  about  two  seconds,  thus  enabling  him  to 
go  a  distance  of  thirty-five  feet  in  that  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all  insects  is  the 
dragon-fly.  It  goes  through  the  air  at  the  rate. of  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  and  can  stop  instantly,  or  change  its 
course  backward  or  sideways  without  lessening  its 
speed  or  changing  the  position  of  its  body. 

One  little  honey-bee  will  hang  suspended  from  a 
limb,  while  from  his  body  a  hundred  others  will  depend 
— one  holding  to  another,  chain-fashion ;  and  one  can- 
not see  that  the  first  bee  wavers  or  finds  his  load  heavy. 
— Otir  Dumb  Animals. 


IN  HARNESS 

He  died  in  harness!    Faithful  to  the  end! 
Too  hard,  too  hard  the  load !    Had  he  no  friend? 
If  Heaven  awaits  the  dumb  with  rest  and  ease, 
May  there  be  pastures  green  for  such  as  these ! 
Our  Dumb  Animals.  Alice  Jean  Cleator. 


When  Fenelon's  library  was  on  fire,  "God  be 
praised,"  said  he,  "that  it  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a  poor 
man." — Selected. 


Tborsdaj,  November  20. 
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THE  FIELD 

'Tk«  Wmrld  it  my  OuHtry,      d»  Gotd  is  my  RtligiMt. " 


A  NEW  LINE  OF  TEMPERANCE 
EDUCATION 


Editor  Unity: — 

May  I  commend  to  your  readers  a 
new  movement  for  temperance  recently 
started  here  by  the  committee  organized 
by  the  "Associated  Charities"  of  the 
city  of  Boston?  This  committee,  of 
over  a  dozen  eminent  men  and  women 
(one-half  doctors),  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  popular  temperance  education  by  pos- 
ters, which  has  been  effectively  used  in 
some  European  places  for  over  ten  years. 
Some  of  these  posters  are  large,  with 
brief  but  startling  statements  in  large 
type,  to  be  placed  on  buildings,  billboards 
and  trunks  of  trees :  the  one  I  send,  en- 
titled "Alcohol,"  which  I  trust  that  you 
will  print  in  Unity,  is  printed  on  cloth 
to  withstand  rain  and  wind.  There  are 
many  others,  some  with  just  a  short  sen- 
tence, small  enough  to  be  used,  like  Red 
Cross  Stamps,  on  bundles  and  letters. 
Many  towns  and  cities  in  the  state  have 
gone  heartily  into  a  year's  campaign  with 
these  "Temperance  Posters."  This  work 
is  especially  needed  in  view  of  the  silence 
of  the  newspapers  on  the  Drink  Problem 
and  the  profanation  of  billboards  and 
landscapes  by  the  vast  number  of  liquor 
advertisements  with  evil  suggestions  and 
false  statements.  Let  me  urge  your  read- 
ers to  open  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Tilton,  11  Mason  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, M^ss.       Joseph  H.  Crocker. 

Roslindale,  Boston. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  ABDUL  BAHA 
ABBAS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Christian  Com- 
monwealth, London,  England 

My  esteemed  and  kind  Friend ! 

After  journeying  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  great 
capitals  and  metropolis  of  Europe,  I 
have  returned  to  the  East.  With  the 
results  of  this  trip  I  am  most  pleased 
and  well  satisfied ; — because  I  met  noble 
people  and  associated  with  worthy  souls 
who  are  in  reality  the  cause  of  honor 
and  glory  to  the  world  of  humanity. 
They  were  learned  and  wise;  well-in- 
formed with  the  realities  of  events  and 


the  well-wishers  of  the  human  world : 
especially  the  advocates  of  universal 
Peace. 

In  these  days  the  world  of  humanity 
is  afflicted  with  a  chronic  disease.  It  is 
one  of  bloodshed,  the  destruction  of  the 
divine  edifice,  the  demolition  of  cities  and 
villages,  the  slaughter  of  the  noble 
youths  of  the  world  of  humanity,  chil- 
dren becoming  orphans  and  women 
homeless  and  shelterless !  What  calam- 
ity is  greater  than  this !  What  crime  is 
more  heinous  than  this !  What  disease 
is  more  dangerous  than  this !  What 
folly  is  more  direful  than  this ! 

Consider  that  in  former  days  there 
were  religious  wars,  but  now  there  are 
racial  and  patriotic  wars  fought  at  stag- 
gering expense  and  sacrifice.  A  thou- 
sand times,  alas !  for  this  ignorance,  this 
blood-thirstiness  and  ferocity ! 

I  became  pleased  with  and  grateful 
to  the  Societies  which  are  organized  in 
the  West  for  the  promotion  of  Univer- 
sal Peace  with  whose  presidents,  officers 
and  members  I  frequently  conversed.  I 
hope  that  the  sphere  of  the  activities  of 
these  Societies  may  become  enlarged 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  .the  lights  of 
the  higher  ideals  may  illumine  all  re- 
gions, the  oneness  of  the  world  of  hu- 
manity be  proclaimed  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West,  and  the  realm  of  creation 
may  attain  to  composure  and  well-being. 
Those  revered  souls  who  are  the  serv- 
ants of  the  world  of  humanity  and  the 
promoters  of  the  cause  of  Universal 
Peace  shall  ere  long  shine  like  brilliant 
stars  from  the  horizon  of  mankind, 
flooding  the  regions  with  their  glorious 
lights. 

In  the  past  century  Freedom  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  foundation  of  Liberty 
was  laid  in  all  the  western  countries. 
Praise  be  to  God  that  the  sun  of  Justice 
shone  forth  and  the  darkness  of  tyranny 
and  despotism  disappeared. 

Now  in  this  radiant  Century  in  which 
the  world  of  humanity  is  being  matured, 
it  is  assured  that  the  Flag  of  Universal 
Peace  shall  become  unfurled  and  shall 
wave  over  all  regions  of  the  globe.  This 
is  the  most  great  principle  of  Baha'o'llah, 
for  the  promotion  of  which  all  the  Ba- 
hais  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  posses- 
sions and  lives. 


Notwitiistanding  my  bodily  infirmity 
and  weakness,  I  have  traveled  from 
East  to  West  for  the  last  three  years. 
In  every  temple  I  cried  out,  and  before 
every  audience  1  raised  my  voice,  for 
the  enlistment  of  their  sympathy.  I  de- 
clared the  evils  of  war  and  explained 
the  benefits  of  Universal  Peace.  I  elu- 
cidated the  causes  which  lead  to  the  hon- 
or and  glory  of  the  world  of  humanity 
and  told  them  of  the  ferocity  and  blood- 
thirstiness  of  the  animal  kingdom.  I 
showed  the  defects  of  the  world  of  na- 
ture and  made  an  exposition  of  the 
means  whereby  the  illumination  of  man- 
kind is  fully  realized.  I  unfolded  and 
caused  the  appearance  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  divine  religions  and  pro- 
claimed the  teachings  of  His  Holiness 
B.iha'o'llah.  I  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  God  by  irrefutable,  rational 
proofs,  and  proved  the  validity  of  all 
the  Prophets  of  God.  I  gave  utterance 
to  my  inmost  conviction  that  the  reality 
of  religion  is  the  cause  of  the  life  of 
the  world  of  humanity,  it  is  the  divine 
civilization  and  pure  enlightenment. 

By  the  explanation  of  all  these  prin- 
ciples my  object  has  been  no  other  than 
the  promotion  of  Universal  Peace.  Praise 
be  to  God  that  I  found  hearing  ears, 
observed  seeing  eyes  and  discovered  in- 
formed hearts.  Therefore  I  am  well 
pleased  with  this  journey. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  well-wish- 
ers of  the  world  of  humanity  and  the 
advocates  of  Universal  Peace  must  make 
an  extraordinary  forward  movement,  or- 
ganize important,  international  Con- 
gresses and  invite  as  delegates  the  most 
progressive  and  influential  souls  from 
all  parts  of  the  world;  so  that  through 
their  wise  counsels  and  deliberations  this 
ideal  of  Universal  Peace  may  leap  out 
of  the  world  of  words  into  the  arena  of 
actuality  and  practical  demonstration. 
It  is  true  that  this  question  is  of  para- 
mount importance  and  will  not  be  real- 
ized easily.  However,  we  must  take  hold 
of  every  means  until  the  desired  result 
is  obtained. 

Fifty  years  ago  whosoever  talked 
about  Universal  Peace  was  not  only  rid- 
iculed but  called  a  visionary  and  an 
Utopian.  Now,  praise  be  to  God  that 
at  this  time  it  has  assumed  such  im- 
portance that  everyone  acknowledges 
that  this  question  of  Universal  Peace 
is  the  light  and  spirit  of  this  age.  But 
they  state  that  the  pathway  to  this  much- 
desired  goal  is  obstructed  by  a  number 
of  not  clearly  defined  stumbling  blocks, 
which,  however,  can  be  removed  by  in- 
telligently and  persistently  educating  the 
public  opinion. 

I  hope  the  noble  leaders  of  the  world 
of  humanity  who  are  the  divine  bestow- 
als amongst  the  nations,  will  arise  with 
tl-i£  utmost  of  effort  and  whole-hearted 
resolution  to  extinguish  this  world-rag- 
ing conflagration ;  especially  now  that 
the  blood  of  innocent  people  is  freely 
shed  in  the  Balkan  States ;  the  lamenta- 
tions and  the  meanings  of  the  orphans 
are  reaching  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven, 
and  the  disconsolate  cries  and  harrowing 
agonies  of  the  mothers  penetrate  into 
our  souls  with  the  irresistable  force  of 
liuman  tragedy.  Thus  through  the  en- 
deavors of  these  guardians  of  the  rights 
of  mankind  the  world  of  creation  may 
enjoy  the  repose  of  conciliation,  the 
Banner  of  Universal  Peace  may  be  un- 
furled, the  Tabernacle  of  the  oneness  of 
the  world  of  humanity  be  pitched,  all 
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mankind  be  gathered  under  the  protect- 
ing shade,  and  the  shining  star  of  the 
eternal  felicity  and  happiness  of  the 
world  of  humanity  may  dawn  with  the 
utmost  of  brilliancy  from  the  horizon  of 
international  comity,  and  the  luminous 
orb  of  the  spiritual  brotherhood  of  all 
races  and  tongues  may  illumine  that 
united  gathering  of  humanity  with  the 
ineffable  light  of  God,  throughout  count- 
less ages  and  cycles. 

Translated  by  M.  Ahmad  Sohrab, 
July  19,  1913,  Port  Said,  Egypt. 
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SHE  DIED  FOR  OTHERS 

Greater  lore  than  this  no  man  hath — 
that  he  giveth  his  life  for  his  friend! 

By  that  final  test  Nellie  Connor,  the 
heroine  of  the  great  Binghamton  factory 
tire,  where  scores  of  girls  perished  in 
the  flames,  proved  beyond  all  doubt  her 
long,  long  affection  for  "her  girls." 

For  thirty  years  Nellie  Connor  acted 
as  forewoman  in  the  Binghampton 
Clothing  Company,  balancing  the  "rights" 
of  one  hundred  needle  workers  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  firm.  As  time  is 
measured,  she  lived  fifty  odd  years,  but 
Nellie  Connor  never  grew  old.  A  tiny 
little  woman,  hardly  larger  than  a  well- 
grown  child  of  twelve,  she  unconsciously 
set  fine  standards  for  ten  generations  of 
operators. 
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"Her  girls"  honored  her  power  to  con- 
trol, rejoiced  in  her  merry  kindness, 
"loved"  the  unvarying  daintiness  of  her 
working-gown  and  the  way  in  which  she 
dressed  her  beautiful  blonde  hair.  As 
the  years  grew  more  lonely  Nellie  Con- 
ner gave  more  and  more  of  her  leisure 
to  church  work  and  to  reading  books  of 
the  big,  bright  world  she  should  never 
see.  But  always  her  deepest  interest 
lay  with  "her  girls,"  their  lives,  their 
problems,  their  hopes. 

"I  can  not  think  what  I  should  do 
without  them — how  I  shall  leave  them," 
she  would  say,  smiling. 

Without  warning  the  summons  came 
on  clanging  gongs.  From  their  posts  of 
vantage  by  the  open  doors  the  forewom- 
an and  her  deputy  saw  that  this  alarm 
meant  fire ! 

"Girls,  go  out  quietly,"  called  Nellie 
Coimor,  standing  alert  and  immovable 
at  the  second-story  stair-head  to  guide 
and  guard  the  file. 

"Miss  Connor,  come  .  .  .  Nellie, 
dear,  come!"  cried  her  deputy  as  the  last 
of  the  terrified  workers  in  the  lower 
room  fled  to  safety. 

The  cheery  answer  pierced  a  wind-like 
roar. 

"Nonsense,"  called  the  little  forewom- 
an. "I  am  going  upstairs  ...  I 
must  see  that  everybody's  safe !" 

A  momentary  sight  of  the  brave,  small 
figure  climbing  the  stair,  a  glimpse 
through  the  smoke-fog  of  the  bright 
head  passing  a  wind-swept  doorway  and 
Nellie  Connor  disappeared  into  the  upper 
workroom  where  a  hundred  women  still 
fought  with  death.  For  her  there  was 
never  a  chance.  When  the  workers  in 
her  charge  were  doomed,  she,  too,  calmly 
refused  life ! 

"I  can  not  think  what  I  should  do 
without  my  girls — how  I  should  ever 
leave  them,"  Nellie  Connor  had  said, 
and,  actually  facing  death,  Nellie  Connor 
still  said  it ! 

Ten  of  the  rescued,  dying  in  Bing- 
hampton City  Hospital,  weep  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  "forelady." 

"Nothing  you  can  say  of  her  will  be 
praise  enough,"  whispered  to  me  the  lips 
that  must  soon  be  silent. — Mary  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  in  Louisville  Herald. 


THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  THE 
SHIELD 


The  early  radiance  of  a  blue  autumn 
day  was  filtering  through  the  dusty  shut- 
ters of  Andromeda's  window — Andro- 
meda, the  guest  of  a  night,  in  the  hotel 
of  Evelyn,  North  Carolina. 

For  some  time  she  had  been  dimly 
aware  of  the  sound  of  wagon  wheels  in 
the  street,  when  a  reiterated  knocking 
at  her  door  aroused  her  to  full  con- 
sciousness. 

"I  mak'  yo'  faar.  Ma'am,"  explained 
the  petitioner — a  gray-haired  "uncle," 
bearing  light  wood  and  kerosene. 

As  he  guided  the  first  sputtering  flames 
to  a  full  and  crackling  fire,  he  chattered 
sociably, — 

"Mistah  Ev'ns  he  say  he  reckon  yo' 
see  Tail  Heels  today  sho,"  he  chuckled. 

"Tar  Heels?". 

"Nor'  Ca'lina  folks.  We  calls  oursel's 
Tah  Heels,  Ma'am." 

"And  what's  going  on  today.  Uncle?" 

"Ole  Confed'rets'  Day,  Ma'am.  De 
town's  done  plumb  full  a'reddy !" 

Alice  D.-^y  Pratt. 
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THE  KEOKUK  DAM 


Cried  the  mighty  river,  rushing  to  the  sea: — 
"Help,  O  Man,  to  utilize  the  power  that  lies  in  me!" 

Man,  the  clever-minded,  studied  with  his  might, — 

And  lo!  a  hundred  cities  turned  the  darkness  into  light! 

Althea  a.  Ogden. 


Provision  has  been  made  by  the  Government  to 
plant  two  milHon  trees  in  the  National  Forests  of 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho  during  the  present  fiscal 
year.  One-half  of  this  number  have  been  already  set 
out  this  fall,  the  remainder  will  be  put  in  the  next 
spring.  We  hope  that  the  Government  functionaries 
whose  business  it  is  to  plant  ideas,  are  as  diligent,  and 
that  the  government  will  be.  as  generous  in  the  sup- 
port of  this  higher  forestry.  The  as  necessary,  and 
more  profitable  gardening,  in  the  soul  fields. 


A.  D.  Cutler,  Police  Commissioner  in  San  Francisco 

for  1907-8-9,  is  a  Lexington,  Mass.,  man,  and  he 

writes  to  his  home  paper,  which  carries  the  apt  title 

of  "Minute  Man" : 

"While  the  Police  Commissioner  in  San  Francisco  it  was 
my  custom  to  examine  the  records  in  the  City  Prison  fre- 
quently, showing  all  the  crimes  and  other  particulars  attend- 
ing arrests  numbering  about  200  daily,  and  my  conclusion 
was  that  fully  ninety  per  cent  were  due,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  use  of  liquors.  Again,  all  saloons  in  San  Francisco 
were  closed  for  thirty  days  following  the  great  fire  in  April, 
1906,  the  result  being  that  there  was  so  little  police  duty 
necessary  in  spite  of  the  great  confusion  growing  out  of  the 
fire,  that  one-half  the  police  force  were  given  vacations  for 
periods  of  from  ten  to  thirty  days.  When  the  saloons 
were  again  opened  the  officers  on  vacation  were  recalled  as 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  place  the  entire  force  on  duty 
because  of  the  increased  crime  and  disorder." 
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And  still  there  are  multitudes  of  business  men  and 
a  few  well  meaning  women  who  say  "not  yet,  not  yet, 
the  time  has  not  come  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  fore- 
ground !  The  battle  against  the  saloon  is  a  political 
question  in  which  the  progressive  and  sagacious  voter 
should  not  be  involved!" 


Harry  H.  Mayer,  Rabbi  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
put  into  neat  pamphlet  form  a  learned  and  dispassion- 
ate discussion  of  "The  Truth  About  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Beiless  Ritual  Trial."  It  would  seem 
that  here  in  America  and  in  the  English  language 
such  a  pamphlet  is  love's  labor  lost,  for  we  have  yet 
to  learn  of  any  man  or  woman,  lay  or  cleric,  Chris- 
tian or  non-Christian,  believer  or  unbeliever,  who 
credits  the  atrocious  story.  We  would  fain  believe 
that  nowhere  in  Europe,  outside  of  Russia,  does  anti- 


Semitism  reach  such  height  of  absurdity  and  ignorant 
superstition  as  to  believe  that  the  religion  in  which  the 
traditions  of  Moses  and  the  message  of  the  prophets 
have  always  and  everywhere  been  the  central  inspira- 
tion, should  demand  the  blood  of  a  human  being 
for  ritualistic  purposes.  Theologically  speaking,  this 
charge  might  be  laid  with  more  scholastic  justification 
at  the  door  of  the  Christian  rather  than  the  Jewish 
religion,  for  there  is  something  gory  in  the  crass 
literal  form,  of  the  theory  of  a  divine  vengeance 
appeased  by  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  on  Calvary. 
This  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Mayer  is  a  learned  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  this  distressing  primal  barbarity 
that  takes  shelter  behind  the  "Christian"  name  and  the 
crown  worn  by  the  Czar-of-all-the-Russias. 


Lucia  Ames  Mead  in  Zion's  Herald,  Boston,  counts 
up  the  "four  main  issues  which  now  confront  the  gov- 
ernment on  which  the  eyes  of  all  who  honor  justice 
should  be  focused."  1.  The  renewal  of  the  arbitra- 
tion treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  expired  in  June. 
She  says :  "If  this  treaty  is  not  renewed  with  the 
opening  of  the  winter  session  of  Congress,  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  public  disgrace."  2.  The  arbitration  of 
the  canal  tolls  issue :  "We  have  already  as  a  nation 
lost  esteem  and  respect  in  more  than  one  country  by 
our  hesitancy  in  arbitrating  a  large  question  like  this 
which  in  nowise  afifects  our  honor  or  vital  interest." 
3.  The  preparation  of  a  programme  for  a  third  Hague 
Conference.  Thus  far  no  adequate  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  matter.  The  United  States  should  take 
the  initiative.  4.  The  one-battleship  programme.  For 
two  years  the  democrats  have  proposed  this  pro- 
gramme. The  navy  league  has  been  much  alarmed, 
and  the  naval  forces  have  been  laboring  for  the  past 
six  months  to  secure  a  three  or  four-battleship  pro- 
gramme this  winter.  At  this  moment  when  Winston 
Churchill's  proposition  to  Germany  for  a  naval  holi- 
day for  a  year  commands  the  attention  of  the  world, 
it  would  be  the  grossest  blunder  for  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world  to  increase  its  preparations  for 
a  rivalry  in  arms. 

Mrs.  Mead  concludes  the  forceful  article  which  we 

have  condensed,  with  the  earnest  appeal : 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  that  is  to  be  achieved  must 
be  accomplished  by  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  men  in  Con- 
gress, and  by  our  Chief  Executive  and  State  Department. 
Upon  these  men  lies  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  these  servants 
of  the  people  should  hear  from  their  masters  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones  as  regards  these  matters  of  national  honor,  justice 
and  peace. 
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Once  more  the  gruesome  enthusiasm  of  the  foot- 
ball followers  and  shouters  has  come  to  its  annual 
close  and  the  University  of  Chicago  has  covered  itself 
with  glory,  and  the  cartoonists  are  busy  in  outlining 
the  brawny  victors  with  stuffed  game-bags  and  belts 
of  dangling  scalps,  while  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Western  League  are  in  humiliation.  Two  noisy 
special  trains,  each  estimated  to  carry  a  thousand  hilar- 
ious boys  and  girls,  came  from  Wisconsin  last  Saturday. 
They  returned  Sunday  afternoon,  the  weighted,  sub- 
dued, silent,  and  let  us  hope,  resigned  passengers,  find- 
ing their  consolation  in  the  comforting  words  of  Holy 
Writ,  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  The 
game  was  attended,  it  was  said,  by  over  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  every  seat  in  the  newly  christened  "Stagg 
Field"  was  occupied,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  one  of 
the  ladies  present  as  being  quite  void  of  horrors.  Only 
one  man  had  to  be  helped  off  the  field,  though  there 
were  several  accidents  and  men  retired,  and  the  corps 
of  physicians  was  kept  busy.  Of  course  it  was  "a 
great  day  for  athletics!"  but  the  exercise  of  brawn  on 
Saturday  last  in  Chicago  was  confined  perhaps  to  half 
a  hundred  young  men.  The  exercise  of  the  remaining 
twenty  thousand  and  more,  was  the  exercise  of  lungs 
on  exposed  bleechers.  Of  course  the  hero  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Campus  is  none  other  than 
Stagg,  whose  power,  influence  and  fame  already  domi- 
nates that  of  president,  professors,  instructors  or  chap- 
lain. If  it  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  would  soon  be 
"Saint"  Stagg.  In  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  aspirant 
for  ministerial'service  in  religion,  he  exercises  a  greater 
influence  for  good  over  the  young  men  of  the  Uni- 
versity than  any  other  man  on  the  faculty.  Frankly, 
what  does  this  signify?  Where  does  this  carnival  of 
muscle,  this  triumph  of  the  flesh, — brain  directed,  of 
course, — land  us?  The  Gladiatorial  Shows  of  Rome, 
the  chivalric  tournaments  and  tilts  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Spanish  bull-fights,  prize  fighting  in  the  modern  amuse- 
ment ring,  horse  racing,  fox  baiting,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
shall  we  say,  college  foot-ball !  We  do  not  know  how 
to  classify  this  wildly  exciting  game,  we  are  not  com- 
petent to  judge,  but  we  are  old  fogy  enough  to  re- 
joice that  this  mania,  in  its  most  acute  form,  and  most 
expensive  manifestation,  is  confined  to  college  circles, 
which  after  all  only  represent  a  small  portion  of  the 
intellectual  life,  moral  earnestness  and  spiritual  sensi- 
bilities of  the  world. 


The  line  which  once  seemed  to  be  so  definite  and 
intelligible  between  the  orthodox  and  the  liberal 
churches  is  daily  growing  more  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain. The  Mt.  Morris  Baptist  Church  of  New  York 
City  issues  a  six-page  folder  teeming  with  constructive 
work.  In  a  study  of  its  leaves  one  wonders  where  the 
boundaries  of  the  liberal  churches  are.  Here  is  a  thir- 
ty-lecture course  on  "Christian  Unity,"  the  most  elab- 


orate layout  on  the  subject  that  we  have  yet  noticed, 
and  the  breadth  of  it  is  as  gratifying  as  the  length,  and 
judging  by  topics  and  speakers  the  depth  will  be  equally 
gratifying.  Surely  here  is  a  liberal  movement  in 
three  dimensions.  The  program  is  headed  by  a  most 
progressive  note  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ander- 
son of  Chicago,  who  says :  "The  realities  of  religion 
are  its  affirmations,  not  its  protests  and  its  negations." 
Education,  social  righteousness,  and  unity,  he  considers 
the  three  great  problems  to  be  worked  out  amongst 
Christian  peoule,  and  he  believes  that  the  first  two 
await  the  third.  Two  introductory  lectures  are  to  be 
given,  one  by  the  progressive  Bishop  Williams  of 
Michigan,  and  the  other,  the  wise  Dr.  Faunce,  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University.  Then  follows  twenty-eight 
Sunday  lectures  under  the  general  head  of  "The  Com- 
mon Denominator,"  and  among  the  lecturers  we  find 
William  Sullivan,  the  Unitarian,  who  is  to  speak  on 
"Trinitarianism  and  Unitarianism" ;  Dr.  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  the  Jew,  who  is  to  speak  upon  a  philosophic 
basis  on  "The  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
Brotherhood  of  Man,"  corroborating  the  teachings  of 
all  great  religions ;  John  H.  Holmes,  the  .Unitarian, 
follows  a  Congregationalist  and  precedes  a  Prseby- 
terian  in  an  address  on  "The  Liberals" ;  and  Alfred 
W.  Martin,  Associate  Leader  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture,  closes  the  lecture  course  with 
"World  Unity  in  Religion." 

Paralleling  this  course  is  a  series  of  forty  talks  on 
eugenics  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's 
Class  in  Social  Ethics ;  the  announcement  contains  a 
stimulating  and  comprehensive  reading  list.  The  Sun- 
day School  also  has  a  class  in  applied  Christianity  for 
the  study  of  economic,  social  and  religious  conditions 
existing  today,  with  a  purpose  to  apply  results  of 
the  study.  And  this  is  a  Baptist  church,  and  the 
name  of  its  pastor,  J.  H.  Randall,-  does  not  appear 
in  the  ministerial  list  of  "liberal"  denominations. 
Surely  there  is  something  confusing  in  the  terminology 
of  the  churches  in  these  days. 


Reformation  through  "clubs"  is  the  American 
social  insanity  that  threatens  to  minimize  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  and  to  rob  progress  of  independent  action 
and  personal  initiative.  There  is  not  a  week  that 
passes  but  w-hat  brings  to  our  table  a  half  dozen  or 
more  invitations  to  "join,"  or  .solicitation  to  "co-oper- 
ate," with  some  brand-new  club  designed  to  usher  in 
the  kingdom  of  peace  and  justice.  Everything  from 
the  cleaning  of  a  back  alley  to  the  redemption  of  a 
poor,  hunted  Magdalene,  nowadays,  seems  to  demand 
the  organization  of  a  special  club  for  the  purpose. 
This  is  the  superstition  of  the  modern  woman,  who 
forgets  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  clubs  "joined,"  there 
is  only  one  woman  back  of  them,  one  life  to  be  de- 
voted, one  brain  and  heart  to  be  invested.    Who  will 
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free  society  from  this  liturgical  tyranny  in  secular 
life ;  this  burden  of  the  educated,  this  paralyzing 
waste  of  woman's  life  on  the  boulevard  and  the  ave- 
nue? Here  is  perhaps  the  direst  need  for  the  con- 
servation of  nature's  resources,  and  the  application  of 
"scientific  management"  at  the  fountain-head  of  the 
sources  of  power.  The  most  ancient,  universal,  and 
historically  efficient  human  compacts,  outside  of 
home,  are  those  of  religion.  The  organizations,  un- 
der many  forms  and  names,  inspired  by  religion,  dig- 
nified by  worship,  democratizefi  by  its  appeal  to  men 
and  women,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  represent 
the  most  efficient  voluntary  combinations  for  spiritual 
elevation  and  moral  advancement.  They  have  done 
and  are  doing  more  the  best  work  in  this  direc- 
tion despite  the  lamentable  withdrawal  out  of  active 
co-operation  with  them  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  modern  and  up-to-date  women.  Much  red 
blood  has  been  drawn  from  the  veins  of  the  churches 
hoping  to  give  fidelity  and  life  to  the  hurry-up- 
clubs  of  culture  and  reform  that  are  still  leading 
a  feverish  and  uncertain  life.  The  interesting  but 
short  period  of  the  infantile  enthusiasm  of  many  of 
these  "clubs"  is  soon  followed  by  "pernicious  anaemia," 
which  leads  to  an  untimely  death  and  an  unmarked 
grave.  The  churches  are  inadequately  managed,  too 
conservative  in  temper,  bigoted  in  spirit,  but  they  are 
still  the  permanent  rallying  point  of  the  most  perma- 
nent forces  in  the  redemption  of  the  world.  If  the 
energy,  intelligence  and  moral  purpose  spent  in  try- 
ing to  find  a  substitute  for  the  church  was  used  in 
bringing  the  church  down  to  date,  and  using  the  mighty 
potencies  derived  from  the  past  and  augmented  by  the 
present,  the  world  would  be  the  better  for  it.  The 
demand  today  for  "efficiency"  is  the  cry  of  conserva- 
tion. This  "cry"  calls  "back  to  the  churches  \"  There 
is  no  substitute  for  religion,  and  religion  turns  its  face 
now  as  always  forward.  It  wears  a  smiling  counte- 
nance, and  has  a  hospitable  hand,  which  the  thinker 
and  moralist  in  the  last  analysis  gladly  recognizes. 


Allen  G.  Jennings 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  a  little  over  seventy  years 
ago,  at  Stratford,  Fulton  County,  New  York,  and 
disciplined  by  a  farm  boy's  life.  He  was  a  school 
teacher  at  seventeen,  earning  the  money  to  pay  acad- 
emic bills.  He  enlisted  in  the  war  for  the  Union  at 
nineteen  and  knew  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  of 
the  Eastern  Army  to  the  end  of  the  conflict.  Then 
came  a  year  more  at  the  Seminary  at  Cazanovia,  three 
years  as  student  at  the  Meadville  Theological  School, 
eleven  years  ;  faithful  ministry  of  the  old  Second 
Church  in  South  Hingham,  a  church  built  in  1743. 
Nine  years  of  the  eleven  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Hingham  Public  Schools,  following  the  commend- 


able traditions  of  Puritan  New  England,  which 
closely  tied  the  ministerial  office  to  the  schoolroom. 
Subsequently  for  two  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Collgrove  Book  Company  in  Chicago  which  came  into 
being  through  the  activity  and  for  the  support  of 
Unity.  Then  followed  fifteen  years  pastorate  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the 
past  nine  years  at  the  head  of  the  Adams  Street  Mis- 
sion of  that  city. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  life  of  a  gentle, 
wise,  diligent  man,  but  the  outline  must  be  woven 
deftly  into  the  unwritten  and  undiscoverable  story  of 
a  chivalric  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  kind  neighbor, 
and  a  patriotic  and  loyal  citizen.  This  beautiful  un- 
told tale  was  still  growing  in  a  life  vigorous,  active  and 
diligent,  until  the  fatal  conjunction  that  caught  the 
familiar  and  loved  form  in  the  cogs  of  the  mighty 
wheels  of  a  modern  city.  Let  the  newspaper  line 
suffice:  "Struck  by  an  automobile  on  Virginia  Street 
on  Monday  afternoon,  November  17th!" 

The  present  writer  was  a  school-mate  of  Mr. 
Jennings  at  Meadville  and  the  cordial  fellowship  which 
grew  through  three  years  of  class  room  association, 
continued  through  the  busy  years  that  followed.  He 
left  his  post  in  the  East  to  share  with  the  Senior 
Editor  the  problems  and  fortunes  of  Unity,  and  from 
that  stepping-stone  he  went  into  a  higher  and  broader 
field  as  minister  of  religion  in  the  West.  Mr.  Jennings 
was  a  careful,  diligent  man,  with  an  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness, but  the  call  of  religion  that  came  to  him  in  his 
youth,  remained  a  dominant  note  in  his  life.  He  was 
born  and  trained  to  service.  His  was  a  ministry  given 
to  ministration,  and  this  abrupt  and  tragic  ending 
carries  to  unnumbered  souls,  as  it  does  to  the  writer, 
a  sense  of  personal  bereavement.  His  was  a  gentle 
soul,  shrinking,  unostentatious,  moved  by  a  free  mind ; 
an  earnest  student  of  his  country's  needs  and  his  city's 
woes. 

At  Meadville,  Mr.  Jennings  was  the  poet  of  his 
class.  In  those  boyish  days  his  associates  predicted 
for  him  a  growing  place  in  the  rank  of  the  poets,  but 
his  gifts  became  too  executive.  He  converted  his 
dreams  into  deeds  rather  than  into  verses.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  will  think  of  him  as  the  kindly  man, 
with  a  smile  ever  passing  over  a  face  beautifully  be- 
nignant. A  wife  and  seven  children  enhanced  his 
home  and  blessed  his  life.  It  is  such  a  family  as 
becomes  the  home  of  a  minister  of  religion, — students, 
college  graduates  or  college  seekers,  lovers  of  thought, 
ready  to  justify  life  by  their  own  deeds. 

Unity  extends  its  tenderest  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved, and  whatever  Unity  may  have  accomplished 
in  and  for  the  world,  it  owes  an  unmeasured  debt  to 
this  man,  who  came  to  its  rescue  at  a  critical  time  and 
helped  it  over  a  hard  place. 

The  world  is  a  sweeter  place  to  live  in  because 
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Allen  G.  Jennings  was  born  into  it  and  enriched  it  by 
seventy  years  of  blameless  life,  made  noteworthy  by 
modest  service. 


The  Attainment  of  Truth 


There  is  but  one  way  to  find  the  golden  grains  of 
truth,  and  that  is  by  search,  by  toil,  by  sifting  the 
sands  on  every  shore  of  life's  experience — in  other 
words,  by  the  painstaking  method  of  science,  philos- 
ophy and  history. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  truth — scientific,  literary, 
historical,  artistic,  religious.  Cosmogony,  for  example, 
is  truth  or  knowledge  about  the  constitution  of  the 
world.  Theology  is  truth  or  knowledge  about  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  God.  And  if  there  be  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  formation  of  the  world  and  of  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  God  (and  there  is  no  reason  a  priori 
why  there  should  not  be),  that  knowledge  must  be  ar- 
rived at  by  the  one  method  of  science,  philosophy  and 
history,  the  results  of  which  can  be  communicated  and 
criticised,  and  are  subject  to  constant  revision  and  rec- 
tification as  experience  widens  its  horizon. 

But  many  religious  teachers  are  incensed  at  this 
view.  They  assert  that  religious  truth  is  not,  and  can- 
not be  attained  by  the  method  of  experience,  or  science. 
They  know,  they  say,  of  the  Soul  and  its  destiny  and 
of  the  existence  and  nature  of  God  through  intuition, 
through  visions,  through  personal  revelations  and  di- 
rect communication. 

But  if  this  were  true  would  there  not  come  to  relig- 
ious men,  in  all  lands,  the  same  communication? 
Would  there  not  be  among  them  some  agreement  in- 
stead of  the  confusion  and  contradiction  we  every- 
where find? 

And,  it  appears  to  me,  to  make  religion  an  instru- 
ment for  the  communication  of  positive  knowledge 
takes  away  from  its  real  pre-eminence,  and  is  a  diver- 
sion from  and  a  derogation  of  its  high  function.  True 
religion  is  the  sunshine  of  the  soul,  it  is  aspiration,  the 
passion  for  the  perfect.  It  is  a  flash  from  that  central 
fire  of  love,  intelligence  and  beauty  which  is  "burning 
at  the  heart  of  the  world."  Religion  impels  us  to  love 
and  seek  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  but  it 
does  not  tell  us  what  they  are.  That  is  the  function  of 
the  intellect. 

Religion  inspired,  in  the  two  great  ages  of  European 
art,  the  Greek  and  the  Italian,  the  great  artists  to  create 
the  most  beautiful  statues  aixl  pictures,  but  it  did  not 
give  them  any  technical  knowledge  of  their  art.  Re- 
ligion impelled  Columbus  to  cross  the  lonely  sea  to 
find  a  new  world,  but  it  did  not  reveal  where  America 
was.  Religion  thrilled  the  soul  of  Gallieo  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  distant  heavens,  but  it  did  not  show  to  him 
the  hands  upon  the  great  clock  of  the  skies,  one  of 
which  was  the  moving  earth. 

And  the  sooner  we  recognize  that  it  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  religion  to  reveal  truth,  or  knowledge  about  the 
soul,  the  destiny  of  man,  or  the  existence  of  any  being, 
but  that  this  knowledge  can  only  come  through  inde- 
fatigable toil,  persistent  search  and  study,  both  relig- 
ion and  science  will  take  a  long  step  forward. 

James  G.  Townsend. 
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Prayer 

We,  Thy  children,  Father,  would  recognize  Thee  this 
morning  in  one  another's  faces.  Infinite  Love,  we  would 
touch  Thy  hand  in  the  hands  of  our  comrades  here  assem- 
bled. 

O,  Thou  Eternal  Source  of  Life,  we  would  feel  the 
thrill  of  Thy  creative  will  stirring  us  this  morning  with 
infinite  desires,  and  unspeakable  longings. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  unquenchable  thirst  that  stirs 
our  hearts,  for  the  unsatisfied  purposes,  the  beckoning 
hands  that  call  us  to  things  higher  and  things  nobler. 

Father,  Thou  hast  beset  us  before  and  behind  with 
great  possibilities,  with  high  opportunities,  with  uncata- 
logued  privileges, — help  us  to  feel  the  inspirations  in  all 
these.  We  realize  at  times  the  tiding  Past  that  is  behind 
us,  but  forbid  that  we  should  look  back,  forbid,  O  Thou 
God  of  the  Diligent,  that  we  should  long  for  rest  and 
quiet.  Turn  our  eyes  rather  to  the  future.  Lead  us  to 
further  warfare  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  love.  Bless 
us.  Father,  by  making  us  message-bearers  to  needy  ones, 
to  those  naked  of  body  and  hungry  in  heart,  to  those  va- 
cant in  mind  and  weak  in  will.  Help  us  to  strengthen 
weak  knees. 

Help  us,  O  Father,  to  become  better  citizens  of  this 
great  city,  more  worthy  members  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours,  more  conscious  communicants  in  the  great  universal 
church  of  love,  the  confessors  of  which  are  the  saints  and 
sages  of  the  ages,  the  prophets  of  all  Nations,  all  sects  and 
creeds.  Within  the  ample  walls  of  Thy  Providence  may 
we  gather  around  the  holy  table  of  the  Father  of  us  all, 
partaking  of  that  communion  that  is  service,  love  and  trust. 
Amen. 

Sermon 

He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  these  things. 

Revelation,  XXI  :7. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  I  brought  to  you  an  after- 
vacation  sermon  from  the  river  that  flows  around  the 
foot  of  Tower  Hill.  At  that  time  I  tried  to  interpret 
the  Wisconsin  River  in  terms  of  cosmic  peace  and 
power.  All  that  summer  the  river  preached  to  me 
of  the  super-,  the  extra-human  energies  of  the  world. 
It  brought  to  me  a  widening  sense  of  comradeship, 
a  fellowship  of  man  with  every  budding,  blooming, 
growing  thing;  every  creeping,  flying,  swimming, 
walking  animal. 

The  message  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  which  I 
brought  to  you  twenty-two  years  ago,  I  hope  some  of 
you  will  try  to  recall  by  reading  the  sermon,  which  you 
will  find  in  the  book  entitled  "Jess,  or  Bits  of  Wayside 
Gospel." 

The  message  that  I  received  from  the  river  twenty- 
two  years  ago  was  one  of  trust,  of  peace  and  hope. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  the  Wisconsin  River 
that  is  harnessed,  that,  to  a  degree,  has  been  tamed,  has 
lent  itself  to  the  service  of  man,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  that  the  old  poet  made  through  the  poem 
which  I  read  to  you  this  morning,  found  in  what  we 
call  the  "Book  of  Revelation." 
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"He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  these  things." 

Those  of  you  who  have  indulged,  to  any  degree,  the 
vacation  habit  of  visiting  favorite  resorts  within  reach 
of  Chicago,  know  The  Dells  in  Wisconsin.  An  easy 
trip  lands  you  amid  delightful  scenic  surroundings,  in 
a  place  where  the  old  river  has  torn  its  way  through 
the  sandy  cliflfs  of  the  upper  bluffs,  and  carved  those 
sandstone  formations  into  fantastic  forms.  There  you 
find  the  "Navy  Yard,"  the  "Jug,"  the  "Devil's  Wash 
Bowl"  and  all  those  other  fantastic  manifestations  of 
natural  scenery  which  the  human  mind  with  a  sort  of 
depraved  imagination,  interprets  in  terms  of  grotesque- 
ness,  and  oftentimes  in  terms  of  coarseness.  There 
is  scarcely  any  attractive  scenery  in  the  United  States 
but  what  has  some  spot  dedicated  to  the  devil,  or  to 
the  Indian  maiden  who  leaped  from  the  cliff  in  escaping 
from  her  white  persecutor ;  such  folk  lore  gathers 
around  the  beautiful  and  imposing  in  nature. 

But  the  river  at  The  Dells  has  been  harnessed,  and 
the  sentimental  tourist  is  shocked  to  think  that  that  "bit 
of  beauty"  should  have  been  desecrated  by  the  eco- 
nomic hand  of  man.  That  raging  torrent  has  been 
curbed,  held  in  leash,  and  released  at  the  will  of  man, 
to  the  service  of  man ;  and  for  the  last  five  years,  per- 
haps, the  water  power  at  Kilbourn  has  run  the  street 
cars  and  lit  the  streets  of  Milwaukee  a  hundred  miles 
away. 

So  successful  was  this  harnessing,  so  profitable  was 
this  investment  of  modern  engineering  skill,  that  men 
searched  and  found  another  place  where  the  high  banks 
of  the  Wisconsin  came  within  fifteen  hundred  feet  of 
one  another,  offering  a  challenge  to  modern  engineer- 
ing. Thirty  miles  below  Kilbourn,  just  above 
Prairie  du  Sac,  another  mighty  engineering  undertak- 
ing is  in  process,  which  will  result  in  another  leashing 
of  the  waters,  another  harnessing  of  the  Wisconsin, 
thus  nearly  doubling  the  potency  of  the  Kilbourn  dam. 
The  possibilities  of  the  Kilbourn  dam  are  put,  in  tech- 
nical terms,  at  15,000  horse  power  per  minute.  The 
promise  of  the  Prairie  du  Sac  dam  is  30,000  horse 
power  per  minute. 

During  my  vacation  I  visited  the  works  at  Prairie 
du  Sac,  and,  even  within  the  range  of  my  ignorance, 
noted  how  all  the  modern  sciences  are  meeting  at  that 
point,  in  order  that  the  Wisconsin  River  may  be  bridled 
and  saddled  and  henceforth,  there  at  least',  driven  by 
the  will  of  man. 

Oh,  it  is  a  mighty  undertaking,  humanly  speaking, 
particularly  to  us,  the  uninitiated.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred men  are  at  work  there.  In  order  to  get  ready  for 
the  work  a  one  mile  extension  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  road  had  to  be  built.  A  narrow-gauge  trolley  line 
had  to  be  constructed  across  the  river  on  an  improvised 
bridge.  The  work  of  construction  has  been  in  progress 
since  1910,  and  they  hope  to  have  it  finished  some  time 
late  in  1914. 

Here  weak  man  is  engaged  in  a  mighty  battle  with 
the  forces  of  Nature.  The  figures  which  I  give  you 
have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Walters, 
who  is  the  resident  engineer  on  the  job.  These  facts, 
— the  mere  hard  figures  of  the  contractors, — have  in 
them  not  only  the  material  for  poetry,  but  ample  mate- 
rial for  the  pulpit  and  profound  suggestions  for  the 
morali.st. 

That  river,  which  the  imbecilities  of  politics  satu- 
rated with  corruption,  has  dabbled  with  for  over  fifty 
years  to  my  knowledge,  trying  to  make  it  a  "water- 


way," has  at  last  come  under  tlie  more  masterful  hand 
of  modern  engineering.  When  completed  it  will  rep- 
resent a  mighty  concentration  of  energy. 

The  engineer  tells  me : — 23,000  round  piles  have 
been  driven  for  the  foundation  of  its  power  house ;  the 
completed  structure  will  repre.sent  75,000  cubic  yards 
of  concrete,  2,500  tons  of  steel  sheeting,  1,300  tons  of 
steel  re-inforcement,  10,000  round  piles,  50,000  yards 
of  sand  excavation,  50,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  filling, 
20,000  yards  of  rock  filling,  1,200,000  brick,  1,000  tons 
of  structural  steel. 

But  all  these  figures  pale  in  magnitude  compared  to 
that  still  greater  triumph  of  man,  the  harnessing  of 
what  heretofore  has  been  recognized  as  an  uncontrolled 
force  of  Nature.  The  very  day  I  was  over  at  Prairie 
du  Sac  witnessing  the  progress  on  that  great  under- 
taking, the  Nation  was  somewhat  stirred,  but  inade- 
quately interested,  in  the  dedication  of  that  monster 
triumph  at  Keokuk,  where  the  harnessing  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  represents  an  accumulation  of  power 
eight  times  as  great  as  the  dams  of  Kilbourn  and  the 
Prairie  du  Sac  combined.  The  figures  and  facts  con- 
cerning this  Keokuk  dam  are  set  forth  elaborately  and 
officially  in  a  pamphlet,  compiled  by  the  authorities. 
Here  we  have  a  concrete  monolith  two  and  a  half  miles 
long,  representing  a  power  house  1,718  feet  by  132,  and 
177  feet  6  inches  high. 

As  a  by-product  of  this  harnessing  the  company  is 
able  to  turn  over  to  the  United  States  Government 
locks  and  canals,  and  a  massive  dry  dock,  complete. 
The  materials  necessary  to  build  the  coffer  dam  as  a 
preliminary  of  the  construction  involved  206  carloads 
of  lumber,  300,000  cubic  yards  of  sand.  Thirty  turbine 
wheels,  which  weighed  100,000  pounds  each,  were  put 
in ;  they  had  to  be  cut  into  quarters  before  a  car  could 
be  constructed  sufficiently  strong  and  ample  to  trans- 
port them  to  their  resting  place. 

I  want  to  stay  as  long  as  I  can  close  to  the  material 
side  of  these  great  triumphs  of  man,  and  if  I  mar  the 
perspective  of  my  sermon  time,  you  are  not  the  listen- 
ers I  take  you  to  be  if  you  do  not  promptly  for  your- 
selves complete  this  sermon  when  you  get  home. 

I  would  help  you  to  appreciate  how  far  in  this  direc- 
tion the  modern  man  has  a  claim  to  the  promise  of  the 
old  poet  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By  his  persist- 
ency and  power,  he  has  overcome  these  rivers.  The 
great  achievements,  at  Keokuk  and  at  Prairie  du  Sac, 
are  not  visible  even  to  the  intelligent  observer.  The 
conquest  at  Prairie  du  Sac  was  achieved  here,  on  the 
upper  floors  of  some  Chicago  skyscraper,  where  the 
contractor's  engineers  and  mathematicians  were  at 
work.  The  hardest  tasks,  the  mountainous  obstacles, 
had  been  overcome  before  the  men  were  on  the  ground. 
The  blue  prints  represent  the  greater  triumph ;  when 
you  arrive  at  the  blue  print  period,  then  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  diligence,  a  matter  of  obeying  orders,  a  mat- 
ter of  the  assembling  of  material  and  paying  bills.  The 
great  triumphs  of  man  represented  at  Prairie  du  Sac 
and  Keokuk,  are  primarily  triumphs  of  mind,  achieve- 
ments of  the  laboratory  and  the  study,  they  are  aca- 
demic conquests.    Let  us  hold  hard  to  that. 

This  book  is  written  for  popular  use.  I  bring  to  the 
reading  of  it  a  fair  degree  of  intelligent  ignorance,  yet 
find  two-thirds  of  the  contents  worse  than  Sanscrit  to 
me.  Listen,  here  is  something  given  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public  : — 

"These  generators  are  designed  for  high  internal  re- 
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actance,  limiting^  the  instanteous  short  circuit  current  to 
five  times  the  nornial  value.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
an  inherent  reguhition,  or  rise  in  voltage,  when  the  load 
IS  thrown  off,  of  13  per  cent  at  9,000  KW  O.  I'.  V.  and  23 
per  cent  at  9,000  KVA  .8  P.  F.  They  are  guaranteed  to 
carry  a  load  of  9,000  KVA  at  .8  P.  F.  continuously,  with  a 
temperature  rise  not  exceeding  50  degrees  centigrade  in 
any  part,  the  temperature  of  the  windings  being  deter- 
mined by  rise  in  resistance,  also  for  the  armature  coils  by 
temperature  measuring  coils  placed  between  the  upper  and 
lower  coil  in  the  slot.  The  generators  are  designed  to 
withstand  a  maximum  runaway  speed  of  twice  normal." 

Don't  you  like  that  reading?  Isn't  it  interesting?  It 
is  worse  than  Choctaw.  The  compiler  of  this  pamphlet, 
very  considerately, — in  another  connection  when  the 
problem  was  a  little  harder, — closes  by  saying:  "Elec- 
tricians will  understand  that,  and  others  may  omit  try- 
ing to  understand  it."  Well,  I  had  to  give  up  long  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  kind  advice.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
be  beaten  by  the  triumphs  of  mind.  Mind!  Mind! 
Ever  more  mind !  Paracelsus'  final  plea  to  the  Eternal 
as  interpreted  by  Browning,  was, 

"Save  me  my  mind,  O  God.    Help  me  to  retain  my  mind." 

The  power  to  think,  is  the  most  palpable  suggestion  of 
Divinity  available  to  man. 

But  let  me  hint  at  the  mighty  economic  significance 
of  this  triumph  of  mind  over  the  rivers. 

Saint  Louis,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Keo- 
kuk, has  contracted  for  60,000  horse  power  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  Quincy,  Burlington,  and  other  towns 
within  range,  are  reaching  after  the  rcmaining  power ; 
the  entire  horse  power  is  already  spoken  for. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  rivers  of  Wisconsin 
are  adequate  to  the  lighting  and  heating  of  the  whole 
State  through  its  rigorous  winters  and  its  darkest 
nights.  I  have  already  told  you  how  the  power  to 
handle  the  street  cars  at  Milwaukee  is  sent  from  Kil- 
bourn  on  overhead  wires. 

Only  eighteen  miles  below  Prairie  du  Sac  is  Tower 
Hill,  where  I  have  been  playing  at  farming.  With  a 
petroleum  product  brought  from  somewhere  in  Penn- 
sylvania, we  manage  to  run  the  machinery  that  pumps 
the  water,  grinds  the  corn,  puts  the  ensilage  in  the 
silo,  saws  the  wood,  and  a  little  later,  I  hope,  will  sepa- 
rate the  milk  from  the  cream,  churn  the  butter  and  do 
the  washing  for  the  farmer's  wife.  But  all  the  while 
this  mighty  stream  fllows  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
imported  gasoline  product.  The  river  might  be 
brought  upon  the  scene,  and  its  power  distributed  all 
the  way  down,  from  Prairie  du  Sac  to  Prairie  du 
Chien,  doing  all  the  churning,  washing,  the  wood-saw- 
ing and  the  lighting  on  every  farm  along  the  river 
banks.  What  a  splendid  possible  application  of  re- 
serve power,  of  unutilized  energy!  What  fresh  re- 
sources to  man,  what  re-enforcements  to  civilization ! 

But  the  economic  problem  is  no  more  inspiring,  and 
much  less  perplexing,  than  the  social  problem.  Note 
the  social  significance  of  these  great  triumphs  along 
the  waterways  of  the  world. 

The  Kilbourn  dam  is  owned  and  managed  by  a  cor- 
poration, known  as  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Power 
Company.  The  Prairie  du  Sac  dam  is  controlled  and 
owned  by  the  Wisconsin  River  Power  Company.  Both 
companies  have  the  same  officers,  and  a  few  miles  be- 
lo^  Kilbourn,  at  Portage,  the  wires  will  meet  and  the 
jomt  power  go  on  its  way  to  haul  street  cars  and  light 
cities.  I  leave  you  to  draw  the  inference  as  to  who 
owns  these  rivers. 


What  i)ower  or  right  has  Congress  or  State  Legis- 
lature to  guarantee  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis  that  for 
ninety-nine  years  it  shall  derive  its  use  of  this  great 
force  from  an  impersonal  corporation?  The  pamphlet 
says  that  the  stockholders  are  in  Keokuk,  Boston,  New 
England,  the  East,  Canada,  England,  Germany,  France 
and  Belgium,  and  that  a  Boston  man  is  president. 

I  do  not  have  to  say,  in  this  presence,  that  I  respect 
the  rights  of  property.  I  do  not  have  to  say,  in  this 
l)resence,  that  I  regarcj  capital  as  accumulated  labor, 
and  that  I  believe  that  the  brain  should  receive  its 
adequate  reward,  but  I  do  submit,  that  when  capital 
has  had  its  ample  return  and  when  the  brain  invested 
is  satisfied, — or  finds  its  reward  further  on,  when  its 
claims  are  presented  at  a  vastly  higher  court, — after 
all  this  is  said  and  done,  then,  I  say  that  no  human 
corporation  or  man-made  organization  can  be  justified, 
at  the  courts  of  justice  or  at  the  centers  of  civilization, 
in  creating  a  monopoly  of  these  great  forces.  The 
ceaseless  flow  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Mississippi  is 
allied  to  the  swing  of  the  planets,  and  is  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  creative  forces  of  the  Eternal  as 
the  sunrise  and  the  sunset.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
economics ;  it  is  a  question  of  social  development.  It 
is  a  (juestion  that  goes  farther ;  aye,  it  is  a  question  of 
religion.  With  the  Psalmist  we  confess  that  the  "law 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;"  we  study 
the  movements  of  the  stars  and  the  tides,  and  we  ask : 
Shall  the  ttig  of  gravitation  that  pulls  the  water  down- 
ward through  the  turbine  wheels  be  withdrawn  from 
the  realm  of  religion  and  put  into  the  department  of 
economics  and  business,  the  destinies  of  which  are  to 
be  determined  in  Wall  Street,  or  some  other  center  of 
capital  and  capitalized  energy? 

Every  sermon  is  supposed  to  end  in  a  spiritual  ap- 
plication. 

If  I  have  not  been  dealing  with  a  spiritual  matter, 
if  I  have  not  given  you  material  out  of  which  a  great 
sermon  shoulcl  be  preached,  I  have  failed  in  adequately 
presenting  this  great  subject. 

The  spiritual  analogies  are  not  far  to  see. 

Wordsworth  has  given  us  three  poems  on  the  Yar- 
row, a  Scotch  brook,  "The  Yarrow  Unvisited,"  "The 
Yarrow  Visited,"  and  "The  Yarrow  Re-visited." 

Were  Wordsworth  to  come  back  and  witness  the 
subsequent  harnessing  of  the  Yarrow !  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  done  or  not,  perhaps  there  still 
waits  the  Scotch  engineering  skill  that  will  harness  to 
the  needs  of  man  the  little  brook  which  sang  lessons  of 
religion  to  the  poet.  Such  a  second  re-visiting  of  the 
Yarrow  ought  to  inspire  a  poeiri  still  more  heavily 
laden  with  appreciation  and  gratitude,  with  reverence 
and  humility,  than  characterized  the  classic  poems  of 
Wordsworth. 

The  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers  have  to  a  de- 
gree stirred  the  imaginations  of  the  poets  of  today,  and 
appealed  to  the  emotions  of  the  devout. '  As  the  Wis- 
consin River  touched  me  twenty-two  years  ago,  it  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  a  blind,  unappreciated  force  in  Nature, 
extra-human,  or  sub-human,  but  today  it  appeals  to 
us,  if  we  have  the  necessary  imagination,  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  near  God,  a  present  Potency.  Taking  as  a 
starting  point  the  poem  of  the  First  Genesis,  admitting 
that  the  Lord  completed  His  work  in  the  first  six  days 
and  rested  on  the  seventh,  standing  on  the  unfinished 
wall  of  that  water  power  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  I  said  to 
my  companions,  "The  eighth  day  of  work  in  Creation 
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is  still  going  on.  The  unfinished  task  given  to  nian  by 
the  Father  of  all.  to  complete  and  conquer  the  earth, 
is  still  going  on. 

"Creative  evolution"  is  the  last  phrase  of  philosophy. 
Bergson,  Eucken  and  others  are  busy  interpreting  the 
universe,  not  as  a  static,  but  as  a  moving  living  force. 
It  is  not  an  established  fact,  but  a  flowing  agency. 
Creation  is  not  yet  finished,  the  world  is  in  the  making, 
and  we  here  catch  man  more  or  less  undevoutly  lend- 
ing himself  to  the  eighth  day  work  of  creation — not  yet 
completed. 

"The  idle  river!"  No,  the  busy  river  hereafter,  the 
ever-increasingly  busy  river.  And  what  a  suggestion 
it  is  of  the  unutilized  forces  lying  all  around  us. 

Dropping  for  a  while  the  thought  of  the  rivers, 
though  I  am  loath  to,  there  are  other  streams,  turbid 
streams,  loaded  like  the  Mississippi,  with  debris,  tfie 
wash  of  clayhills,  decaying  forests  and  rocky  moun- 
tains. Rivers  of  mud  and  sand  where  turtles  and  rep- 
tiles swim  lazily  within  their  beds ;  but  there  are  in 
these  rivers  also,  unutilized  potencies  that  will,  at  our 
asking,  help  the  farm  woman  do  her  washing. 

Illinois  was  recently  lifted  for  a  few  brief  moments, 
thanks  to  the  newspapers,  into  national  interest.  It 
stood  for  a  few  days  in  the  limelight,  last  summer, 
when  I  was  away  and  did  not  keep  very  close  track  of 
the  news.  \\'hat  was  Illinois  doing?  Why,  Illinois, 
timidly  and  haltingly,  took  forty  "trusties"  out  of  the 
Joliet  prison  and  put  them  into  camp  near  Dixon  and 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  making  a  better  piece  of 
road  for  civilization  to  travel  thereon.  Just  that,  and 
the  nation  stood  up  and  took  notice. 

In  round  numbers  there  are  perhaps  100,000  con- 
victs within  prison  walls  in  the  United  States,  rotting 
aw'ay,  physically  and  mentally,  withering  under  the 
artificial  and  inadequate  life.  What  of  this  unutilized 
force,  this  unharnessed,  non-productive  river  of  life, 
which  is  now  confined  between  iron  bars :  this  im- 
mense potency  which  the  spiritual  engineers  of  society 
are  perfectly  persuaded  might  be  utilized.  A  few  of 
these  convicts  are  at  work,  here  and  there,  building 
Prairie  du  Sac  dams ;  thus  are  we  beginning  to  con- 
serve these  neglected  forces,  and  may  in  due  time  re- 
lease them  to  do  the  work  of  the  world. 

Think  again  of  that  other  mountainous  waste  which 
I  can  never  preach  a  sermon,  without  referring  to. 
In  round  numbers  four  or  four  and  a  half  millions 
of  the  picked  men,  of  the  Nations  which  boast  of 
civilization,  are  today  idly  languishing  or  lounging  in 
military  camps,  lying  there  in  the  interest  of  the  wars 
which  it  is  proposed  never  to  allow.  Even  this  most 
pacific  of  nations  expends  seventy  per  cent  of  its  reve- 
nue in  destructive  engineering.  Think  of  it,  what  an 
oasis  of  beauty  we  can  create  in  the  time  to  come  when 
we  may  use  this  unutilized  power. 

In  the  latest  encyclopaedia  in  my  library  an  article 
on  "Water  Power"  says,  that  between  1822  and  1904, 
eighty-three  years,  what  it  calls  thirty-five  great  water 
power  plants,  have  been  achieved  in  the  United  States, 
and  these  represent  an  aggregate  of  300,000  horse 
power.  The  achievements  of  eighty-two  years  have 
been  paralleled  by  the  one  achievement  at  Keokuk,  for  it 
happens  that  the  figures  are  the  same, — 300,000  horse 
power — 300,000  in  the  eighty-two  years  preceding 
1904  and  300,000  in  the  one  great  dam  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Shall  I  touch  upon  the  additional  waste  of  energy. 


worse  than  the  waste  that  has  flowed  unheeded  to  the 
sea  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans,  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Wi.sconsin  river  to  Prairie  du  Chien, — 
the  awful  waste  of  the  seven  thousand  saloons  in  Chi- 
cago, the  more  prodigious  waste  of  the  whiskey  and 
rum  bills  of  the  nation  ?  I  shall  not  weary  you  by  try- 
ing to  measure  the  nasty,  debilitating  waste  in  the 
mind-befogging  and  brain-racking  consumption  of 
tobacco ;  the  silly  waste  that  depletes  pocketbooks  and 
degrades  minds  in  the  extravagances  of  dress.  These 
all  come  within  the  scope  of  those  who  would  study 
our  wasted  energies.  Some  day  or  other,  and  that  not 
far  oft',  there  will  be  reared,  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
from  town  to  town  and  at  last  in  Chicago,  then  finally 
in  the  nation,  a  Keokuk  dam  that  will  be  adequate  to 
hold  back  the  greed  and  lust  of  man,  and  prevent  the 
Awful  waste  that  is  represented  by  the  inebrieties  of 
the  saloon.  It  is  a  matter  for  social  engineering,  it  is 
a  question  of  utilizing  social  power. 

Father  Matthew,  singlehanded  and  alone,  re-en- 
forced by  the  Cross,  went  through  Ireland  and  con- 
verted drunken  thousands  into  sober  working  men, 
who,  on  bended  knees,  with  eyes  on  the  Cross  and  hand 
on  the  heart,  vowed  to  free  themselves  from  the  awful 
scourge.  The  time  has  come  when  a  greater  than 
Father  Mattthew,  by  co-operation,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented at  Keokuk  and  Prairie  du  Sac,  will  reinforce 
the  individual  will  with  the  power  of  law, — which  is 
only  solidified  and  organized  intelligence  and  con- 
science. Such  combinations  will  put  an  end  to  the 
damning  saloon  and  the  fearful  corruptions  connected 
therewith. 

But  there  were  plenty  of  sentimental  newspaper 
men  and  as  sentimental  women  resorters,  who  raised 
anguished  hands  to  heaven  at  the  suggestion  of  a  dam 
at  Kilbourn,  the  harnessing  of  the  beautiful  river  at 
The  Dells.  There  yet  remain  those  who  moan  that  a 
part  of  the  mighty  Niagara  flow,  that  eternally  pours 
over  the  rocks,  should  be  spoiled  by  forcing  it  into  the 
turbines  that  move  the  street  cars  of  Buffalo. 

O,  for  a  new  Wordsworth  to  sing  us  a  new  poem  of 
the  harnessed  Niagara!  If  I  could,  I  would  harness 
the  last  gill  of  water  that  pours  over  the  rocks  of 
Niagara  :  I  would  turn  the  whole  stream  into  the  tur- 
bines, only  so  that  they  be  turned  for  the  benefit  of  all 
God's  children,  not  for  the  benefit  of  some  corporation 
that  has  got  a  corner  on  Niagara  Falls. 

O,  there  is  beauty  in  this  harnessing  of  Nature; 
there  is  beauty  as  well  as  inspiration  in  this  conquering 
of  her  forces.  To  him  that  overcometh  will  be  given 
power. 

We  are  standing,  are  we  not,  at  the  very  threshold 
of  tremendous  achievements  on  these  lines?  The 
steam  engine,  the  steamboat,  aye,  the  achievements  of 
telegraphy,  all  pale  and  grow  small  in  the  presence  of 
the  glimpse  of  that  new  power  that  is  already  sending 
its  messengers  through  the  wireless  air,  outspeeding 
the  .submarine  wires  and  transcending  their  usefulness 
in  many  ways. 

And  now  the  air  waits  for  its  driver,  its  conqueror. 
The  coming  chief  of  the  air  is  not  the  eagle  that  flies 
from  mountain  peak  to  mountain  peak,  but  it  is  the  sea- 
gull which  is  safe  at  home  on  land,  in  water  or  in  air, 
and  commands  its  locomotion  in  any  of  the  elements. 
Man  is  on  the  eve  of  these  great  triumphs,  these  great 
achievements. 
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Shall  I  hint  of  the  new  sources  of  power  that  are 
paralleling  these  triumphs  of  Nature  ? 

I  love  to  tell  of  how,  on  "Tower  Hill,"  which  was 
once  "Shot  Tower  Hill,"  the  lead  mined  twenty  miles 
away  was  brought  over  the  h.ills  with  long  ox  teams, 
and  there  melted  and  fused  and  dropped  through  a 
shaft  200  feet  deep  so  that  it  might  fall  below  in  glob- 
ules to  deal  death  to  man  and  beast.  This  was  sixty 
years  ago  and  more, — now,  the  life-giving  water  is 
brought  up  through  that  shaft  by  the  winds  and  dis- 
tributed by  gravitation  through  mains  into  all  our  cot- 
tages, the  munitions  of  death  being  overruled  by  the 
ministrants  of  life. 

O,  the  new  source  of  power !  I  caught  a  story  in  the 
morning  paper  that  thrilled  me.  Nine  years  ago  a  little 
Greek  boy  was  selling  fruit  in  the  congested  Loop  dis- , 
trict,  nine  years  ago  a  Greek  lad  was  battling  for  life; 
today,  he  is  away  over  the  seas  for  further  studies,  a 
graduate  of  the  Illinois  State  University,  a  post-gradu- 
ate of  Cornell,  and  now  off  for  another  year  in  Ger- 
many, and  after  that  he  has  the  choice  given  him  of  a 
professorship  in  a  home  institution  in  Cireece,  or  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Government. 

Is  he  the  only  boy  on  Halsted  street  that  contains  un- 
rendered  forces  waiting  to  be  developed  and  harnessed 
to  the  service  of  civilization  ? 

There  has  been  much  fun  poked  at  the  line  in  Grey's 
Elegy,  which  speaks  of  the  "mute,  inglorious  Miltons." 
Perhaps  a  Milton  cannot  be  suppressed  by  circum- 
stances, but  you  and  I  know  how  often,  oh,  how  often, 
the  great  possibilities  represented  by  the  Greek  boy  on 
Halsted  street  have  been  defeated  for  want  of  adequate 
social  engineering. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  village  .school  I  knew  as 
neighbor  a  poor  cripple  doomed  to  drag  through  life 
one  leg  after  him,  a  physical  burden  and  a  spiritual 
humiliation,  for  he  was  very  sensitive. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  asked  to  go  and  speak  a 
word  over  the  coffin  that  contained  the  poor  crippled 
body  of  that  patient  boy.  The  body  was  brought  back 
from  North  Dakota ;  the  Governor  of  the  State  accom- 
panied it ;  a  delegation  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  was  there. 
It  was  the  funeral  of  the  honored  and  mourned  Chief 
Justice  of  the  new  State  of  North  Dakota.  He  had 
held  that  position  for  more  than  eight  years  and  had 
helped  to  rightly  establish  that  new  State  on  progres- 
sive and  humanitarian  lines.  On  the  way  to  the 
funeral  the  delegation  was  joined  by  one,  who  is  still 
my  neighbor  and  companion  at  Tower  Hill,  the  old 
teacher,  who  was  the  principal  of  what  was  then  a  mod- 
el country  academy,  one  of  those  pioneer  institutions 
that  have  gone  out  in  the  interest  of  a  more  elaborate, 
if  not  more  effective,  system  of  education.  The  teacher 
remembered,  on  that  funeral  day,  how  one  chilly  day,  he 
found  a  little  boy,  who  had  come  from  a  farm  up  in 
the  bluffs  three  and  a  half  miles  away,  with  his  slate 
and  his  books,  standing  haltingly  in  the  vestibule.  He 
said  to  the  sympathetic  teacher,  "There  is  a  force  al- 
most irresistible  that  tells  me  to  go  home.  I  don't 
know  whether  to  come  in  or  run  away."  The  teacher, 
with  a  gentleness  that  we  all  love,  put  his  hand  on  the 
lad's  shoulder  and  said,  "Dave,  come  in.  You  will  do 
well."  And  how  well  he  did !  I  know  and  you  ought 
to  know,  how,  if  that  boy  had  received  a  shove  out- 
ward, instead  of  a  pull  inward,  he  might  have  gone 
back,  and  have  died  the  dear,  gentle,  shy,  untrained 
"Dave"  Morgan.    Now,  the  State  of  North  Dakota  is 


considering  how  it  can  adequately  show  its  apprecia- 
tion in  monumental  marble  for  their  first  great  Chief 
Justice,  the  humble  David  Morgan. 

Oh,  the  forces  of  Nature  that  are  about  us  unde- 
veloped. Friends,  take  to  heart  the  stories  of  the 
Greek  apple  peddler  on  South  Halsted  street  and  the 
lame  farmer  boy  from  Big  Hollow — "Big  Hollow"  is 
what  they  called  the  home  of  the  farmer  boy  who  came 
along  a  year  or  two  after  I  left  the  school.  There  are 
many  more  such  boys  waiting  the  harness. 

My  subject  is  "Reinforcements,  or  Fresh  Sources 
of  Energy."  There  is  truth  at  the  heart  of  all  these 
New  Thought  and  Christian  Science  movements.  The 
limitations  and  the  exclusions  of  those  movements  I 
deplore,  but  I  would  be  untrue  to  all  my  convictions 
and  all  my  contentions  if  I  were  not  as  willing  to 
recognize  the  mighty  potency  of  the  truths  they  rep- 
resent, which,  as  I  understand  it,  are  the  unutilized  re- 
sources of  the  mind,  the  unappreciated  energies  of  will, 
the  unharnessed  forces  of  the  spirit,  which  await  more 
and  still  more  development,  not  by  exclusion,  but  by 
inclusion,  not  by  denials,  but  ever  more  and  more  af- 
firmations. "Out  of  our  stony  griefs  Bethel  we  raise," 
out  of  our  limitations,  triumph  will  come;  out  of  our 
pains,  blessed  pains,  heaven-pointing  pains,  we  come  to 
power  and  growth  and  strength. 

What  means  this  talk  of  the  Montessori  method? 
What  charming,  almost  mind-blinding  suggestions 
come  to  us  from  Harvard  College  and  from  Leland 
Stanford  in  the  prodigy  developments  reported.  The 
professors  tell  us  there  is  no  "prodigy"  here,  nothing 
remarkable  in  these  children,  only  the  wise  handling, 
the  more  scientific  releasing  of  power,  the  better  men- 
tal engineering. 

I  must  mention  one  more  new  source  of  power. 

The  Historical  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  author- 
ized by  the  State  to  print  from  time  to  time  mono- 
graphs of  the  war,  have  decided  to  print  entire,  with- 
out change,  the  diary  of  "Jenk  L.  Jones,  Private  of  the 
Sixth  Wisconsin  Battery,"  a  boy  who  left  the  farm 
a  beardless  youth,  and  for  three  years,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  was  able  to  keep  a  record,  which 
by  a  still  more  mysterious  combination  of  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control,  have  been  preserved.  The 
camp  and  battle-stained  pages,  fast  fading  into  ob- 
scurity, have  been  rewritten  and  ultimately  are  going 
to  be  printed  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  been 
reading  them  over  in  proof — I  never  have  read  them 
through  before, — much  of  them  never  interested  me, 
and  I  never  had  the  heart  to  look  far  into  them,  but  I 
have  already  come  upon  four  glow-points  in  the  story 
of  that  private.  First,  when  lying  a  fever-smitten  re- 
cruit, a  woman  came  down  the  aisle  in  the  hospital  and 
called  the  boy  bad  names  ;  she  said  he  was  a  "good-for- 
nothing,  little  boy,"  or  he  would  not  have  remained 
in  that  dirty  shirt  without  protesting,  and  she  tore  the 
fever-laden  shirt  from  his  back  and  slipped  him  into 
an  ample  nightgown,  big  enough  for  a  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pound  man,  and  he  weighed  about  a  hundred 
and  ten. 

Another  point,  months  after,  that-  same  woman  fol- 
lowed us  to  the  camp  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  She  came 
with  a  mule  team,  a  colored  driver,  and  a  lumber 
wagon  from  which  she  distributed  to  the  boys  with 
her  own  hands  bunches  of  onions  and  carrots  and  a 
cabbage  once  in  a  while. 

Still  another  time,  I  came  upon  a  record  in  this  boy's 
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diary  which  said  that  he  had  walked  to  the  station 
to  meet  the  hospital  train  going  North,  and  had  there 
met  the  same  woman  and  shaken  hands  with  her,  and 
again  he  blessed  her. 

Once  more  there  is  a  record  of  how  this  woman  and 
three  or  four  others  rode  up  at  dress  parade,  to  see 
the  boys,  and  the  private  wrote  that  "while  before  the 
boys  marched  carelessly  and  awkwardly,  after  the 
woman  came  they  straightened  up  and  every  boy  kept 
step,  because  the  woman  was  looking  on."  "It  is  ru- 
mored," the  boy  says  in  his  diary,  "that  one  of  this 
company  of  women  is  a  young  lady  from  Wisconsin." 
No  name,  he  didn't  know  who  she  was,  but  there  was 
the  touch  of  the  woman  again  who  at  Corinth  turned 
the  chance  that  seemed  to  balance  between  life  and 
death,  in  the  interest  of  life ;  who  at  Huntsville  drove 
back  the  scurvy,  and  who  again  came,  and  straightened 
up  the  boys  and  inspired  thtm  to  touch  elbows  and 
keep  step,  and  yet  once  more  brought  the  blessing  of 
homelife  by  just  a  touch  of  her  hand.  That  woman 
was  Mother  Bickerdyke ! 

Now,  we  are  just  on  the  eve  of  harnessing  this 
mighty  woman  power  to  the  interest  of  the  State. 
Illinois,  in  an  unexpected  moment  and  imperfect  vision 
has  summoned  up  her  reserves,  this  great  resource,  a 
million  and  a  half  of  woman  voters.  God  grant  that 
they  may  be  wise.  May  they  prove  sisters  of  Mother 
Bickerdyke,  bringing  health  and  vigor  to  fever-smitten 
society,  giving  health  and  vitality  to  the  scurvy-threat- 
ened community,  causing  careless  men  to  straighten  up, 
to  touch  elbows,  to  heed  the  music  and  to  march  in  the 
line  of  reform  and  progress. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  this  new  Keokuk  dam 
that  has  at  last  brought  to  effective  power  the  women 
of  Illinois. 

One  last  point  I  must  make.  The  water  at  Prairie 
du  Sac  is  as  full  of  power  and  vitality  as  though  it  had 
never  turned  a  wheel  at  Kilbourn  City,  and  every  drop 
of  the  Wisconsin  at  Prairie  du  Sac  hurries  on  and  is 
ready  for  duty  at  Keokuk.  That  water  which  comes 
within  my  own  view  at  Tower  Hill  today  has  moved 
the  turbines  at  Kilbourn,  again  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  and 
will  go  on  to  turn  the  wheels  at  Keokuk,  and  it  will  be 
there  still  on  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  waiting  to  be 
harnessed  as  many  times  as  man's  needs  demand. 
What  has  been  the  terror  of  these  Western  rivers  is  to 
become  a  friend.  Oh,  the  mighty  havoc  in  Ohio  last 
spring  that  so  devastated  the  cities  and  destroyed  life! 
Better  engineering  would  have  saved  every  gallon  of 
that  water  and  would  have  had  it  on  hand  to  light  the 
cities  which  it  deluged,  to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  mills 
it  undermined. 

What  are  we  here  at  the  Lincoln  Centre  for?  We 
are  here  to  build  a  power  house  of  the  spirit  that  will 
conserve  energies  and  direct  all  the  forces  that  gather 
under  these  walls,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
social  engineer,  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  are  here  to 
build  the  dam  that  will  direct  to  utility  and  usefulness 
many  possibilities  that  otherwise  might  curse  us  and 
blight  our  children  and  their  posterity.  I  speak  the 
words  of  hard,  sober  history  when  I  say  that  the  ac- 
cumulated fortunes  of  today  for  want  of  proper  en- 
gineering, not  only  defeat  repeatedly  the  purposes  of 
those  who  in  wisdom  and  diligence  accumulated  them, 
but  blight  and  curse  those  whom  they  were  intended  to 
bless.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  in  the  West- 
ern landscape  as  a  source  of  deluge  and  destruction 
than  the  unharnessed  river.    There  is  nothing  more 


dangerous  in  the  social  fields  of  Chicago  than  the  mis- 
directed uses  of  capital,  whether  that  capital  be  of 
minds  or  of  dollars,  whether  it  be  today's  human  en- 
ergy in  the  form  of  labor,  or  the  counters  of  the  human 
energy  of  yesterday  represented  in  bank  stock. 

Friends,  we  are  here  to  build  new  dams,  to  con- 
serve wasted  energies  and  to  direct  the  forces  that  will 
make  for  the  triumphs  of  man.  We  are  just  beginning 
the  eighth  day  work  of  Creation.  We  are,  to  carry 
out  the  commission  which  the  poet  says  came  to 
Adam,  to  multiply,  to  control  the  animals,  to  direct  the 
forces  of  Nature  and  fertilize  the  fields. 

This  is  my  first  word  for  the  New  Seas6n.  It  is  for 
you  and  me  together  to  finish  this  sermon,  to  make  the 
aJ)plication  during  this  short,  but  altogether  glorious 
opportunity  of  another  year  at  Abraham  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, which  today  we  begin  and  which  will  count  for 
the  season  of  1913-14.  From  the  first  of  October  to 
about  the  middle  of  June  is  my  working  day  here,  and 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  good  measure  of  the  working  days 
of  most  of  you  here. 

Let  us  work  while  the  day  lasts,  for  the  night 
cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work. 


Lead  us,  strengthen  us,  inspire  us,  Father,  to  do 
the  work  that  lies  ready  for  us  to  do,  and  to  go  forth 
from  this  place  with  renewed  courage,  drawing  on 
the  new  resources  ever  at  hand,  that  we  may  be  bet- 
ter workers  in  Thy  vineyard,  more  grateful  children 
of  All  Souls  Church,  better  supporters  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Center.  Amen. 


A  FARMER'S  THANKSGIVING 


Let  us  give  thanks  that  we  have  earned  our  bread, 

Our  daily  bread — and  robbed  no  man  thereby; 
Let  us  give  thanks  that  many  mouths  are  fed, 

Fed  with  our  corn  and  wheat  and  oats  and  rye ; 
Let  us  give  thanks  for  strength  to  do  our  work, 

That  work  which  makes  the  desert  as  the  rose, 
Which  brings  the  harvest  up  from  muck  and  murk, 

Making  a  poem  of  earth's  dullest  prose; 

For  sun  and  rain  by  which  this  iDeauty  grows, 
Let  us  give  thanks  ! 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  minds  that  know  repose, 
Repose  that  comes  to  honest  weariness ; 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  sleep  the  worker  knows. 
Who  toils  his  best — and  brings  no  soul  distress; 

For  hearts  unfretted  and  for  horny  hands, 
For  sinews  great  and  calm,  unfearing  eyes, 

For  good  brown  earth  and  wide  and  fecund  lands. 
For  science  ever  making  us  more  wise, 
For  hearth  and  home  and  all  the  rest  we  prize, 
Let  us  give  thanks  ! 

For  peace  of  soul — which  money  never  buys, 

For  freedom  in  a  world  which  is  not  free, 
For  God's  outdoors  and  overarching  skies, 
For  all  the  season's  changing  mystery, 
For  life  and  love  that  comes  to  me  and  thee, 
Let  us  give  thanks  ! 
Farm  and  Fireside.  — Berton  Braley. 


The  old  battleship  Oregon,  which  in  the  Spanish 
War  steamed  round  Cape  Horn  to  join  the  ships  be- 
fore Santiago,  will  head  the  procession  of  vessels  that 
will  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  when  it  is  for- 
mally opened.  And  as  the  old  ship  passes  through  the 
ribbon  of  water  that  connects  the  oceans.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Clark,  now  retired,  who  commanded  the  vessel 
on  its  famous  run,  will  stand  on  the  bridge. — Youth's 
Companion. 
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THE  HOME 


Helps  To  High  Living 


Sun. — Be  of  such  courage  that  thou  mayest  prepare  thy 
heart  to  suffer. 

MoN. — Thou  shalt  more  easily  endure  suffering  if  by  habit 
thou  art  prepared  unto. 

TuES. — Remember  on  every  occasion  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple: that  though  this  be  a  misfortune,  to  bear  it 
nobly  is  good  fortune. 

Wed. — Happy  is  he  whom  truth  by  itself  doth  teach. 

Thurs. — As  if  the  liturgy  or  the  chapel  were  sacred  and 
not  justice  and  humility,  the  loving  heart  and 
serving  hand. 

Fri. — If  the  truth  shall  have  made  the  free  thou  shalt  not 
care  for  the  vain  words  of  man. 

Sat. — I  had  rather  feel  compunction  than  know  the  defi- 
nition thereof. 

— Thomas  a'  Kempis. 


THE  THANKFUL  SPIRIT 


One  morning  in  November, 

When  skies  were  drear  and  gray, 
A  hai)i)y  little  stranger 

Threw  sunshine  on  my  way. 
He  waved  his  hand  in  greeting 

As  he  came  down  the  road. 
And  smiled  a  smile  so  winning 

That  I  forgot  my  load. 

"I  am  the  Thankful  Spirit," 

He  said,  and  smiled  again ; 
"I  travel  far  in  autumn, 

And  sing  amid  the  grain. 
When  harvest-time  is  over, 

I  fill  the  world  with  cheer, 
Till  all  men  join  in  praising 

The  bounties  of  the  year." 

Then  to  the  Thankful  Spirit 

I  spake  what  filled  my  heart : 
"When  harvest  praise  is  given, 

Why  do  you  then  depart? 
Why  not  sit  down  and  tarry 

While  seasons  come  and  go, 
And  make  each  day  Thanksgiving? 

It  would  be  better  so." 

And  straightway  came  the  answer : 

"I  fain  would  tarry  here; 

I  would  not  be  a  stranger 

Who  comes  but  once  a  year. 
If  you  will  make  me  welcome 

Beside  you  at  your  hearth, 
Our  daily  ,f  east,  I  promise. 

Shall  be  the  best  on  earth." 
Youth's  Coinpanion.  — John  Clair  Minot. 


The  Panama  Canal 


Sitting  in  his  chair  in  the  White  House  on  Friday, 
October  10,  President  Wilson  pressed  an  electric  but- 
ton. About  thirty  seconds  later  a  roar  that  could  be 
heard  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  announced  that 
the  Gamboa  dike  had  been  blown  in  the  air,  and  that 
the  waters  of  the  two  oceans  were  rushing  together  in 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Nothing  so  spectacular  as  this  event  has  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  enormous  ditch, 
spectacular  as  the  whole  work  has  been. 

Preparations  had  been  made  by  boring  more  than 
1,000  holes  in  the  great  dike.  Into  these  holes  charges 
of  dynamite  weighing  from  eighty  to  100  pounds  were 


inserted.  In  all  forty  tons  of  the  powerful  explosive 
were  used. 

Th.pusands  of  sightseers  from  all  over  the  world 
thronged  the  Isthmus.  Colonel  George  W.  Goethals, 
to  whose  wonderful  ability  the  success  of  the  project 
is  due,  arrived  on  the  scene  at  1  :30  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. At  one  minute  of  2  silence  fell  on  the  great 
crowd. 

The  telegraph  operator  at  the  Isthmus  flashed  word 
to  Washington  that  the  line  was  open.  The  President 
was  waiting  in  the  office  with  which  the  direct  line 
had  been  connected.  At  2  o'clock  h.e  leaned  forward 
as  if  he  were  only  summoning  a  bell-boy,  and  pressed 
the  tiny  electric  button.  Four  thousand  miles  down 
the  coast  flashed  the  eletcric  current  and  practically 
instantaneously  the  great  crowd  at  the  dike  heard  a 
roar  like  thunder  from  under  the  earth.,  felt  a  violent 
shake,  saw  a  sharp  flashy  and  far  up  the  slope  saw  a 
mass  of  earth  hurled  200  feet  in  the  air.  A  tremen- 
dous wave  seven  feet  high  burst  through,  the  dike, 
through  the  earth  and  smoke,  and  tore  into  the  cut. 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment.  Cheers  broke  from  the 
crowd,  and  the  shrieks  from  the  whistles  of  the  steam 
shovels,  locomotives  and  dredges  made  a  deafening 
uproar. 

In  less  than  one  minute  from  the  time  he  had  touched 
the  button  the  message  flashed  back  to  President  Wil- 
son that  the  waters  of  Gatun  Lake  were  rushing  into 
the  famous  Culebra  Cut.  He  sent  back  a  telegram  con- 
taining his  warm  congratulations  to  Colonel  Goethals. 

The  awestruck  spectators  watched  the  stream  of 
water  widening  its  passage  through  the  "shattered  wall 
of  earth.  Soon  a  few  daring  canal  workers,  who  had 
been  hovering  about  the  lake  in  canoes  and  launches, 
turned  the  noses  of  their  little  crafts  into  the  gap  and 
traveled  through. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  open.  After  centuries  of 
planning  and  years  of  effort  by  both  the  Spanish,  and 
French  governments  and  engineers,  the  United  States 
engineers  had  overcome  all  of  the  difficulties  that  had 
overcome  others,  and  cut  their  way  clear  through  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other — the  greatest  engineering  feat 
the  world  has  ever  seen  accomplished. 

All  bovs  should  remember  the  historic  date — Oc- 
tober 10,'  \9U.— Boy's  Life. 


The  "Air"  and  "Atmosphere"  That 
Make  a  Home 


In  her  "Tower  Room  Talk"  in  the  December  Wom- 
an's Home  Companion  Anne  Bryan  McCall  writes  in 
part : 

"What  sort  of  homes  do  we  provide  for  our  own 
and  other  people's  children?  How  worth  while  and 
valuable  are  they?  I  do  not  mean  to  inquire  into  the 
kind  of  furniture  we  have  nor  the  color  schemes  nor 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  would  speak  rather  of  some 
higher  loveliness.  For  the  'air'  and  'atmosphere'  and 
that  more  spiritual  loveliness  which  make  a  place  truly 
a  home  are  not  to  be  had  from  old  china  and  furniture, 
but  rather  from  old  strengths  and  ancient  virtues,  not 
forms  fashioned  from  the  best  and  most  expensive 
woods,  beautiful  mahogany,  dark  oak  and  rosewood, 
in  gracious  lines,  but  costly  love,  beautiful  reasonable- 
ness and  sacrifice." 
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THE  FIELD 

-Th*  Wm-U  is  my  C0U9hy,      4i0  G90d  it  my  RtUfwu, " 


FIRST  UNITARIAN  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE,  IN  BOSTON 


The  first  Unitarian  Missionar}'  Con- 
ference, in  Channing  Hall  on  November 
11th  and  12th,  was  a  somewhat  daring 
innovation.  In  view  of  the  habitual 
abstention  of  Unitarians  from  foreign 
missionary-  endeavor,  and  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  among  them  that  foreign 
missions  are  more  or  less  of  an  im- 
pertinence, as  well  as  a  waste  of  effort 
and  money,  it  was  audacious  to  invite 
them  to  a  serious  and  systematic  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  in  the  light  of 
recent  information  and  developments, 
and  to  attempt  to  impress  upon  them 
their  denominational  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  this  cause. 

The  meetings,  while  justifying  the 
faith  and  zeal  of  those  who  initiated 
them,  yet  showed  by  the  small  attend- 
ance of  ministers  and  laity  that  the 
Unitarian  body  is  as  yet  not  generally 
or  vitally  interested  in  the  foreign  ex- 
tension of  its  gospel,  and  still  maintains 
its  essentially  provincial  and  self-cen- 
tered attitude  of  mind  in  religious  mat- 
ters. But  this  by  no  means  discourages 
the  leaders  in  this  new  departure  in 
liberal  Christian  activities.  They  feel 
sure  that  they  have  initiated  a  move- 
ment of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
Unitarian  churches,  and  full  of  the 
promise  of  usefulness  in  the  mission 
field  itself.  It  may  take  some  years 
longer  to  persuade  the  average  liberal 
of  the  necessity  and  Value  of  this  partici- 
pation of  large  mii^ded  and.  progressive 
thinkers  and  workers  in  foreign  en- 
deavors, but  a  considerable  number  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  earnest  of  the 
liberal  clergy  and  laity  are  already  con- 
vinced of  its  desirability,  and  are  ex-  * 
pressing  an  interest,  an  enthusiasm, 
which  is  most  gratifying  and  hopeful. 
Think  of  a  cause  which  is  advocated 
by  such  laymen  as  ex-President  W.  H. 
Taft,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Hon.  Horace 
Davis,  Milton  Reed,  Edward  D.  Mead 
and  Professor  Christie,  and  such  clergy- 
men as  Reverends  Dr.  F.  G.  Peabody, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Dr.  S.  A.  Eliot, 


Dr.  F.  C.  Southworth,  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Dole,  Dr.  S.  M.  Crothers,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Crooker,  Dr.  Lee  S.  McCollester,  Lewis 
G.  Wilson,  W.  I.  Lawrance,  Thomas 
Van  Ness,  Dr.  E.  M.  Wilbur,  Minot 
Simons,  H.  G.  Smith  and  A.  Rihbany, 
not  to  mention  twenty  or  more  of  our 
younger  ministers !  Such  an  array  of 
witnesses  testifies  to  the  worth  and  im- 
portance of  this  movement  and  assures 
its  continuance.  Any  doubts  as  to  this 
would  have  been  dispelled  by  listening 
to  the  admirable  addresses  and  discus- 
sions at  the  late  Conference. 

Prof.  Kirsopp  Lake,  of  the  University 
of  Leiden,  Holland,  opened  with  an  in- 
teresting presentation  of  the  progressive 
spirit  and  methods  of  St.  Paul  and  his 
apostolic  companions  in  the  planting  of 
Christianity,  and  found  surprising  paral- 
lels to  it  in  present-day  religious  condi- 
tions in  the  missionary  field. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody  in  a  fine  and 
philosophical  paper  pointed  out  that 
Christianity  was  the  world's  need,  but 
it  must  be  a  Christianity  in  harmony 
with  the  insight  and  intellectual  and 
moral  demands  of  the  present  day,  and 
one  carefully  adjusted  to  the  special 
racial  and  religious  traditions  and  con- 
ceptions of  the  people  to  whom  it  should 
be  presented. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Patton,  of  the  American 
Board,  gave  a  truly  inspiring  world- 
view  of  the  cotemporary  work  of  for- 
eign missions,  and  vindicated  them  from 
some  of  the  charges  ignorantly  and  reck- 
lessly brought  against  them.  Dr.  S.  A. 
Eliot  portrayed  the  current  attitude  of 
Unitarians  towards  this  question  and 
pointed  out  its  legitimacy,  but  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  for  a  change  in  our 
relations  as  a  body  to  the  foreign  exten- 
sion of  our  principles. 

Dr.  Crooker  brought  his  God-speed  to 
the  new  departure.  Prof.  .M.  Anesaki, 
of  the  Royal  University  of  Tokio,  Japan, 
made  a  keen  analysis  of  missionary 
methods  in  the  Far  East,  holding  that 
the  real  issue  now  was  less  whether 
Buddhism  or  Shintoism  or  Christianity 
should  be  in  the  ascendent,  but  whether 
the  new  generations  should  be  idealistic 
or  materialistic,  individualistic  or  social, 
ethical  or  anarchist.  The  missionary 
most  needed  is  one  who  could  help  solve 


these  questions,  and  since  this  doubt  and 
disbelief  had  mainly  come  to  the  Orient 
from  the  West,  should  not  the  West  aid 
the  Orient  in  overcoming  it? 

Rev.  Lee  S.  McCollester,  Dean  of  the 
Theological  School  of  Tuft's  College, 
gave  a  clear  cut  trenchant  address  on 
the  theological  changes  brought  about 
at  home  and  abroad  by  modern  science 
and  scholarship  and  their  influence  on 
missions.  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University,  made  a  pow- 
erful plea  for  missions  based  largely  on 
his  personal  observation  during  a  re- 
cent world  tour.  He  also  indicated  the 
ways  in  which  Unitarians  could  be  espe- 
cially helpful  in  the  mission  field  and 
do  a  unique  and  needed  work. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  gave'a  well  rea- 
soned and  earnest  address  in  which  he 
showed  most  conclusively  why  Unita- 
rians must  now  forsake  their  traditional 
attitude  of  reserve  and  indifference 
towards  foreign  missionary  work,  and 
do  their  unique  and  just  part  in  the 
world's  uplifting. 

Brief  addresses  followed  in  which  the 
Japan  Unitarian  Mission  was  represent- 
ed by  Rev.  W.  I.  Lawrance,  the  Univer- 
salist  Mission  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Peirce,  and 
a  ringing  word  of  approval  of  the  Ital- 
ian work  of  Mr.  Conte  was  spoken  by 
Rev.  Louis  C.  Cornish,  a  recent  visitor 
to  that  country.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
whose  interest  in  this  subject  led  him  to 
attend  one  of  the  sessions,  took  part  in 
the  discussion,  and  described  the  readi- 
ness of  the  educated  Oriental  mind  to 
receive  religious  impressions,  and  its 
pathetic  eagerness  to  find  solutions  for 
its  ethical  and  spiritual  problems. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Bowie,  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, gave  a  most  encouraging  account 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Free 
Christians  and  other  Religious  Liberals 
and  its  meetings  last  summer  in  Paris. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  pointed  out  the  op- 
portunities for  Unitarian  service  in 
China,  India,  Bulgaria,  Syria  and  other 
lands,  and  outlined  the  proposed  World 
Theistic  Congress.  He  also  referred  to 
Dr.  J.  T.  Sunderland's  journey  around 
the  world  in  the  interest  of  our  foreign 
relations,  and  to  Dr.  MacCauley's  en- 
deavors in  the  same  cause.  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Ness  treated  of  the  practical  meas- 
ures necessary  to  awaken  the  Unitarian 
body  to  a  sense  of  its  opportunity  and 
duty  in  this  matter. 

We  have  not  referred  to  the  free  dis- 
cussions led  by  Rev.  Abraham  Rihbany, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ramsay  and  others,  which 
often  proved  enlightening.  Altogether 
the  speaking  was  of  a  high  order  and  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting  was  ardent,  even 
enthusiastic.  The  devotional  services  and 
singing  of  spirited  hymns  added  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
felt  that  the  Conference  was  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  a  success. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  having  finished 
his  Japan  visit  is  now  in  China,  and  will 
go  thence  to  the  Philippines  and  Ceylon. 
Rev.  Clay  MacCauley  also  has  been  on 
a  flying  journey  to  China.  After  visit- 
ing Tsien-tsin  and  Pekin,  Hankow  and 
Shanghai  he  sailed  for  Japan.  He  writes  : 
"China  is  a  sad  land  now.  I  hope  that 
a  new  China  is  coming  to  birth ;  but  the 
China  that  is,  is  pathetic.  Squalor,  ig- 
norance, superstition,  greed,  and  corrup- 
tion on  all  hands." 

C.  W.  Wendte,  D.  D. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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In  the  December  Woman's  Home 
Companion  Charlotte  A.  Aikens  writes 
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and  Its  Hospital."  The  editor  of  the 
Companion  precedes  the  article  with  the 
following  note : 

"Here  is  an  idea  for  public-spirited 
citizens :  At  Christmas  time,  when  all 
the  world  is  giving  gifts  to  their  nearest 
and  dearest,  why  not  join  together  in 
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giving  your  town  the  Christmas  present 
of  a  well-equipped  hospital?  Such  a 
movement,  once  started,  will  find  ready 
response.  Some  will  give  money,  others 
will  give  work — you  will  need  both.  But 
everyone  will  give  something,  and  it  is 
this  spirit  of  good  will  that  makes  the 
founding  of  such  a  valuable  public  in- 
stitution particularly  appropriate  to 
Christmas." 

Following  is  an  extract  from  the  arti- 
cle : 

"Already  the  rural  hospital,  the  well- 
equipped,  successful  hospital  in  the  small 
town  or  village,  has  arrived  in  some  lo- 
calities and  is  coming  in  a  great  many 
others.  Many  of  the  reasons  which 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  hospi- 
tals in  larger  cities  apply  with  equal 
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force  to  small  towns.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  homes  in  the  country  which 
are  unsuitable  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 
The  farmer's  wife  has  usually  her  hands 
so  full  with  her  daily  duties  that  the 
care  of  a  case  of  severe  illness  in  the 
home  becomes  a  strain  to  which  she  is 
unequal.  Then  in  every  community 
there  are  accidents  from  machinery,  and 
injuries  from  building  operations,  and 
such  things  as  really  need  the  best  pos- 
sible provision.  Appendicitis  is  not  at 
all  confined  to  city  people,  and  every 
rural  locality  can  count  up  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  which  have  re- 
sulted fatally  when,  if  they  had  been 
within  easy  reach  of  a  local  hospital,  a 
timely  operation  would  have  saved  a 
life.  Pneumonia  has  a  long  list  of  vic- 
tims in  every  country,  and  statistics  tell 
us  ihat  typhoid  fever  is  more  prevalent 
in  country  towns  and  rural  communities 
— according  to  the  population— than  in 
large  cities. 

"The  great  difficulty  of  securing  suit- 
able domestic  help  in  homes  of  all  kinds 
has  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
establishment  of  small  hospitals.  After 
all,  a  hospital  is  just  a  sort  of  co-opera- 
tive enterprise  which  makes  housekeep- 
ing for  the  sick  easier  and  the  best  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment  can  therefore 
be  much  more  easily  obtained." 


A  UNIVERSAL  CREED 


The  modern  world  thinks  in  terms  of 
the  universal. 

I.  A  Universal  Father — God. 
God  gave  origin  to  all  men. 

God's  attitude  toward  all  men  is  that 
of  love. 

Origin  and  love  constitute  fatherhood. 

II.  A  Universal  Brotherhood  —  Man- 

kind. 

All  men   are   children  of   the  same 
Father. 

All  men  are  fundamentally  fraternal. 
Descent    and     fraternity  constitute 
brotherhood.  * 

III.  A  Universal  Motive — Love. 

All  men  are  not  motived  by  fear  or 

hope  of  reward. 
All  men  are  motived  by  love. 
And  God  is  motived  by  love. 

IV.  A  Universal  Right — Freedom. 
Freedom  is  the  priviledge  to  be  and 

do  good. 

God  desires  that  all  men  attain  the 

highest  good. 
All  men  can  attain  the  highest  good 

through  individual  freedom. 

V.  A  Universal  Aim — Progress. 
Mans  aim  is  fundamentally  the  devel- 
opment of  character. 

God's  aim  is  fundamentally  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  character  and  thus 
the  evolution  of  all  creation. 
This  creed  broke  from  my  soul  the 
shackles  of  orthodoxy,  and  I  am  nozv  a 
free  man. 

Curtis  Williford  Reese,  D.D. 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Alton,  III. 
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Number  14. 


THE  ONWARD  PATH. 
I  came  into  an  unknown  world, 

Unbounded  love  received  me. 
Through  all  vicissitudes  of  time 

It  never  hath  deceived  me. 

Again  unto  an  unknown  world 
My  footsteps  fast  are  tending, 

I  cannot  doubt  love  will  be  there 
My  timid  soul  befriending. 

So  perfected  are  love  and  faith 
The  clouds  around  are  breaking. 

The  path  grows  brighter  every  day; 
On  for  that  world  awakening! 

— Sarah  E.  Burton. 

The  Unitarian  Advance. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tilton,  11  Mason  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  secretary  of  the  Boston  "Bill  Poster" 
movement  against  alcohol,  referred  to  in  these  col- 
umns, writes :  "We  are  having  a  great  and  particu- 
larly intelligent  response  to  your  article  in  Unity  on 
Alcohol  Posters"  (November  20).  We  hope  other 
readers  will  be  reminded  by  this  note  and  send  to 
Mrs.  Tilton  some  more  intelligent  inquiries.  Beer 
and  whisky  are  most  attractively  advertised  on  the 
great  billboards  of  our  cities.  A  little  money  wisely 
spent  could  occupy  an  occasional  neglected  corner  on 
the  same  billboards,  asking  some  pointed  questions 
and  conveying  some  searching  information  concern- 
ing the  depredations  of  "John  Barleycorn." 


Our  issue  for  December  18,  our  holiday  number, 
will  be  a  Robert  Collyer  number.  He  was  the  great 
blacksmith  preacher  whose  power  was  developed  in 
Chicago.  He  tarried  so  long  with  us  that  most  of 
those  in  Chicago  who  were  touched  by  his  power,  at 
least  those  who  had  known  the  joy  of  co-operating 
with  his  kindling  soul,  had  anticipated  him  in  the 
great  adventure  into  the  unseen,  so  that  his  transla- 
tion was  inadequately  commemorated  by  the  great 
city  which  he  helped  to  enoble  and  of  which  he  was 
a  great  citizen.  He  was  Chicago's  pastor  magnificus, 
too  large  to  be  claimed  by  one  church  or  one  denomi- 
nation. Any  appreciations,  reminiscences,  quotations 
or  anecdotes,  postal  card  length,  will  be  very  wel- 
come. "Copy"  should  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
December  13. 


Every  wheel  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  sys- 
tem was  stopped  for  three  minutes  between  1 :30  and 
1 :33  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  a  recent  date  in 
honor  of  the  passenger  traffic  agent  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age.   The  newspaper  calls  him  the  "Pas- 


senger Traffic  Pioneer."  Mr.  Charlton  combined  in 
his  personality  a  man  of  business  sagacity  and  a  man 
of  books.  He  was  a  man  who  filled  with  conspicu- 
ous ability  the  office  of  general  passenger  agent  of  a 
great  railway  system,  and  revelled,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  wealth  of  his  library.  One  of  the  unique  ad- 
vertisements of  his  railway  system  was  also  one  of 
the  earliest  appearances  in  this  country  of  one  of 
Browning's  poems.  It  was  published  in  its  entirety 
in  a  "folder"  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  pas- 
senger service. 


Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the  most  alive  of  all  British 
citizens,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  recently  declared  that 
the  menace  of  a  revolution  confronts  Europe  if  some 
way  cannot  be  found  to  check  the  insane  rivalry 
along  naval  lines,  and  the  warning  of  Lord  Rose- 
berry  of  four  years  ago  is  still  pertinent: 

When  I  see  this  bursting  out  of  navies  everywhere,  I 
begin  to  feel  uneasy  at  the  outcome  of  it  all,  to  wonder 
whether  it  is  ever  going  to  stop,  if  it  is  merely  going  to  take 
Europe  back  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  or  whether  it  will 
cause  a  catastrophe  in  which  the  working  men  of  the  world, 
at  any  rate,  will  say,  "We  will  have  no  more  of  this  mad- 
ness and  this  foolery  which  is  grinding  us  to  powder." 

No  more  alarming  fact  appears  in  the  social  psy- 
chology of  today  than  that  the  advocates  of  peace 
themselves  dare  not  trust  their  own  logic.  They 
preach  the  potency  of  love  with  heart  and  voice  while 
with  their  hands  they  are  gathering  brickbats  ready 
to  shy  at  the  friends  who  are  made  foes  by  their  own 
faithlessness.   

Is  it  too  late  for  Zona  Gale's  beautiful  story  of 
"The  Great  Tree,"  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  De- 
cember, to  affect  the  Christmasing  activities?  Per- 
haps it  ought  to  have  been  published  in  September. 
Maybe  a  few  people  will  save  it  and  read  it  during 
the  weary  reaction  of  the  after-Christmas  days  and 
realize  how  tasteless  were  the  Sodom  apples  of  sel- 
fish Christmas  giving  and  receiving;  how  unprofit- 
able was  the  excitement  that  litters  the  nursery  rooms 
with  broken  toys,  the  junk  of  after-Christmas  dissi- 
pation. Oh,  how  the  hearts  of  thousands  yearn  with 
Calliope  Marsh,  in  the  story,  for  some  way  of  Christ- 
massing  with  and  not  for  people.  Cannot  the  carol- 
ing spirit  be  restored?  Cannot  the  crisp  outdoor  air 
of  Christmas  be  made  rich  again  with  the  carolings 
of  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men."  Is  it  not 
time  to  revive  the  "Christmas  waits"  of  our  fore- 
fathers? Where  is  the  church  or  Sunday  School  brave 
enough  to  try  it  ? 
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The  newspaper  report  of  the  White  House  wed- 
ding says  that  few  of  the  gentlemen  present  were 
able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  either  the  bride  or  groom, 
the  President  or  his  wife,  because  their  courtesy  al- 
lowed the  ladies  to  occupy  the  first  places.  A  gallant 
courtesy,  but  the  ladies  failed  to  reciprocate,  for  they 
wore  their  hats,  and  these  effectively  obscured  the 
view.  Is  it  true,  as  the  widely  traveled  assert,  that 
the  American  woman  in  the  higher  circles  of  society 
is  grievously  wanting  in  politeness ;  that  she  is  the 
constant  recipient  of  gracious  courtesies  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  which  she  poorly  reciprocates,  accepting 
as  her  right  that  which  at  least  deserves  the  courtesy 
of  a  recognition  ?  Gallantry  should  not  be  a  thing  of 
the  masculine  gender  wholly.  Perhaps  the  language 
is  deficient  in  a  word  that  would  give  to  gallantry  a 
feminine  ending,  or  better  yet  make  it  a  word  of  the 
common  gender,  the  absence  of  which  is  a  flagrant 
deficiency  in  the  English  language.  Cannot  our  word 
builders  at  the  collegiate  centers  enrich  the  English 
grammar  with  a  common  gender?  There  are  many 
social  and  ethical  factors  in  life  that  are  too  large  to 
be  represented  by  the  inadequate  pronouns :  he,  she, 
or  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  manners  are  minor  morals. 
There  should  be  no  sex  in  politeness. 


The  second  Social  Service  Conference,  which  is 
being  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week 
in  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Social  and  Public  Service  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  carries  in  its  program  titles  that  may 
provoke  thought  and  breed  sermons  among  ministers 
far  away  from  Boston  and  outside  of  the  Unitarian 
pale.  It  is  not  easy  to  gather  together  such  a  list  of 
distinguished  speakers  as  are  here  named :  Charles 
Stelzle,  consulting  sociologist  of  New  York  City; 
Edward  Cummings,  successor  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale ;  Daniel  Evans,  professor  in  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary ;  Peter  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Immigration  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; 
Alexander  Johnson,  widely  known  as  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charity  and  Correc- 
tion, and  Frederick  C.  Howe  of  the  People's  Insti- 
tute of  New  York  City.  In  every  city  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  United  States  the  following  topics 
ought  to  be  given  pulpit  consideration :  "A  Call  of 
the  New  Day  to  the  Old  Church,"  "The  Church  and 
the  New  American,"  "The  Immigrant  in  Industry," 
"The  Potential  Social  Power  of  the  Churches," 
"Childhood's  Bill  of  Rights,"  "Our  Changing  Eth- 
ics," "Social  Business  of  Life,"  and  "The  Church 
and  the  City."  Unity  will  be  glad  to  note  the  exten- 
sion of  this  program  anywhere.  Send  in  the  good 
news. 


What  can  be  more  appealing  than  a  blind  man  or 
child  standing  at  a  street  corner  waiting  for  some- 
one with  eyes  that  see  to  lead  him  across  the  crowded 
thoroughfare,  to  guide  him  safely  through  the  hu- 
man maze.  As  pathetic  and  more  profoundly  plead- 
ing to  the  sympathetic  soul  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
same  person  holding  out  sensitive  fingers  through 
which  stream  the  light  of  the  spirit  asking  for  help 
to  find  food  for  the  mind,  consolation  for  the  soul 
and  nourishment  for  the  conscience.  A  pathetic  ap- 
peal has  come  to  this  office,  from  one  who  must  needs 
see  through  her  fingers,  for  an  edition  of  "The  Faith 
that  Makes  Faithful,"  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  This 
little  book  has  been  a  welcome  and,  as  many  testify, 
a  helpful  companion  to  thousands  of  souls,  with  eyes, 
during  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  Such  a  request 
has  come  to  this  ofiice  from  time  to  time  for  many 
years.  We  could  not  longer  remain  stolid  in  the 
presence  of  such  an  appeal,  and  so  we  have  sought 
for  figures.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  offers  to  make  one 
hundred  copies  of  "The  Faith  That  Makes  Faithful," 
in  New  York  point,  the  plates  to  belong  to  the  pub- 
lishing party,  for  $303 ;  the  same  in  the  American 
braile  for  $495.50.  Expensive,  is  it  not?  Yes,  to  one 
with  eyes  surfeited  with  print  and  minds  stufifed  with 
other  peoples'  thoughts,  troubled  with  mental  indi- 
gestion. But  suppose  you  were  blind  for  a  week,  a 
year,  a  lifetime!  And  there  was  given  you  one  more 
book  in  the  scant  library  of  the  blind,  that  you  could 
read  all  by  yourself,  for  yourself,  and  with  yourself, 
— would  it  be  very  expensive?  Does  this  word  fall 
under  the  eyes  of  someone  who  would  love  to  be 
eyes  to  the  blind  and  a  comfort  to  those  who  must 
needs  sit  in  darkness?  Perhaps  someone  who  has 
found  strength  and  consolation  in  "The  Faith  That 
Makes  Faithful"  would  like  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  who  must  do  their  reading  with  their  finger 
tips,  and  for  whom  available  volumes  are  painfully 
scarce,  in  view  of  our  many  extravagances — shame- 
fully few^  Perhaps  somebody  will  write  to  the  editor 
of  Unity  about  this. 


A  thoughtful  correspondent  writes  of  his  memories 

of  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  concerning  which  he 

makes  this  pertinent  comment: 

It  was  the  most  significant  gathering,  I  should  say,  the 
sun  and  moon  ever  looked  upon.  Like  all  beginnings  of 
great  movements,  it  has  been  lost  to  sight  more  or  less,  but 
its  sipirit  goes  marching  on.  Perhaps  some  day  the  discor- 
dant elements  comprising  the  religious  world  will  coalesce 
and  grow  as  nearly  harmonious  as  the  circumstances  require. 

The  signs  are  many  that  go  to  prove  that  human 
nature  over-reached  itself  in  the  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligions in  Chicago  in  1893.  It  was  a  nobler  and  big- 
ger thing  than  most  of  those  who  entered  into  it  were 
prepared  to  maintain.  Many  were  scared  by  the  in- 
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clusiveness  that  seemed  to  discount  so  many  of  the 
"fundamental"  assumptions  of  the  creeds  and  the 
denominational  builders.  The  vision  that  presented 
itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  doctrinaires,  the  function- 
aries, bishops,  secretaries  and  denominational  ed- 
itors seemed  too  entrancing  to  be  true.  The  "leaders" 
of  religion  in  San  Francisco,  as  a  prominent  editor 
of  a  religious  paper  in  that  city  assured  the  present 
writer,  are  not  going  to  be  caught  by  the  illusion  that 
lured  the  men  of  Chicago  and  caused  them  unwit- 
tingly to  perpetrate  a  great  injury  to  Christianity. 
Even  the  most  liberal  denominations  are  still  quali- 
fying their  teachings  of  common  brotherhood  and 
unification  of  religious  forces  with  the  halting  prayer 
of  young  St.  Augustine,  who  prayed,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  "Confessions,"  that  the  Lord  might  make  him  tem- 
perate and  chaste,  but  not  just  yet.  In  Chicago  and  sur- 
rounding the  "liberal  ministers,"  so  called,  feeling 
the  touch  of  elbows  in  '93  and  in  the  years  immediately 
following  practiced  the  common  fellowship,  "came 
together"  with  periodic  pleasure ;  they  pledged  them- 
selves in  a  co-operative  work  to  perpetuate  the  spirit 
of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  the  Congress  of 
Religion,  which  for  a  while  demonstrated  the  higher 
inspiration ;  but  they  have  again  fallen  apart,  largely 
on  account  of  the  preoccupied  exactions  of  "local 
claims"  and  "denominational  interests,"  etc.  But,  as 
our  correspondent  asserts,  the  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligion goes  marching  on,  the  Congress  of  Religion 
may  be  quiescent,  but  it  is  not  dead.  The  cry  of  the 
noblest  in  the  denominations,  from  Judaism  to  Ca- 
tholicism, from  Unitarianism  to  Presbyterianism,  is 
for  some  kind  of  a  togetherness,  and  this  yearning 
discounts  the  plans  and  chills  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
churches  that  are  trying  to  build  along  the  narrower 
lines.  The  Parliament  of  Religion  and  the  spirit  it 
represented  has  made  denominational  successes  less 
possible,  on  many  lines. 


What  is  the  Matter  With  Our  Theological 
Schools? 

The  General  Conference  of  Unitarians  and  other 
Christian  Churches,  at  its  biennial  session  in  1911,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  instructed  to  report  on  theolog- 
ical education.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  same  body 
at  Buffalo,  New  York,  this  same  commission  reported 
in  a  learned  pamphlet  of  sixty-five  pages.  The  main 
report  was  given,  in  thirteen  pages,  by  the  chairman, 
Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody.  This  was  followed  by 
fifty-two  pages  of  correspondence  divided  into  two 
groups.  Nine  members  of  the  commission  reported, 
four  of  whom  were  professors  in  theological  schools 
and  universities,  two  were  ministers  and  three  lay- 
men. A  second  group  contained  communications  from 
the  four  heads  of  the  theological  schools  generally 
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claimed  by  the  Unitarians,  and  to  which  they  look  for 
educated  ministers.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  principal  at 
Manchester  College,  Oxford,  England,  W.  W.  Fenn, 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  F.  C.  South- 
worth,  president  of  Meadville  Theological  School,  and 
E.  M.  Wilbur,  president  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  Ministry. 

On  this  report  Edwin  D.  Starbuck,  himself  a  whilom 
college  professor,  now  a  member  of  the  educational 
staff  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  contrib- 
utes a  lengthy  comment  in  the  Christian  Register  of 
November  20.  It  is  a  report  full  of  ginger.  The  title 
of  the  article,  "The  Plight  of  Our  Theological  Semi- 
naries," indicates  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer.  He  tells 
us  that  the  "patient  is  surely  ill,"  and  that  now  "al- 
most spent  in  body  he  is  over  anxious  about  his  mor- 
tality." He  characterizes  the  report  as  "a  gentle  poul- 
tice, prescribed  for  a  sore  malady  that  will  soothe  the 
ailment."  The  main  charge  of  Professor  Starbuck  is 
that  the  schools,  however  creditable  in  their  work, 
allow  the  "strongest  currents  of  religious  life  to  flow 
around  them  instead  of  through  them."  Three  of 
these  currents  are  mentioned  and  analyzed  in  detail, 
namely :  The  social  impulse  that  is  vitalizing  modern 
life,  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  religious  edu- 
cation, and  the  scientific  interpretation  of  religion. 

We  will  not  undertake  a  further  analysis  of  Pro- 
fessor Starbuck's  criticism,  which  in  addition  to  its 
appearing  in  the  Christian  Register  of  above  date, 
was  reprinted  in  the  Reform  Advocate  (Chicago), 
November  29. 

The  academic  dignity,  the  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  report 
and  the  representatives  of  the  theological  schools  that 
appear  in  the  pamphlet,  are  beyond  question ;  and  still 
the  fact  remains  that  the  theological  schools  are  sick. 
They  are  the  only  professional  schools  which  seek 
the  confidence  of  the  people  that  fail  to  show  an  in- 
crease in  attendance,  many  of  them  fail  even  to  hold 
their  past  record,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming advance  of  attendance  and  interest  in  all 
the  other  lines  of  specialized  training.  We  fear  that 
the  more  lamentable  fact  can  be  substantiated  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  all  theological 
schools  enter  upon  their  ministerial  career  poorly 
equipped,  inefficient  in  methods,  lacking  in  initiative 
and  in  the  power  to  lead.  Or,  to  state  the  same  thing 
in  another  way,  wanting  in  inspirational  power. 

The  causes  that  lead  to  a  weakened  ministry,  a  dis- 
tracted or  distracting  pulpit,  a  halting  and  confused 
church  administration,  are  many  and  diverse.  He 
must  indeed  be  a  wise  or  a  rash  man  who  ventures 
on  an  over-confident  diagnosis  of  the  case.  We  be- 
lieve Professor  Starbuck's  three  positions  well  taken. 
Perhaps  they  cover  the  ground,  but  we  venture  one 
or  two  additional  suggestions.  We  believe  that  there 
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is  too  much  time  spent  (1)  on  the  old  branches  of 
bibHcal  interpretation  and  criticism,  and  what  in  the 
old  courses  used  to  be  called  "ecclesiastical  history," 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  is  maimed  his- 
tory; (2)  in  the  history  and  interpretation  of  doc- 
trine; because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  results  of 
modern  scholarship  are  now  available  in  print  and 
the  student  can,  for  a  few  dollars,  acquaint  himself 
with  them  from  the  scholars  who  teach  at  first  hand 
what  his  professors,  in  the  main,  deal  out  to  him  at 
second  hand.  So  much  time  is  wasted  in  "taking 
notes"  that  are  never  consulted,  that  there  is  no  time 
left  for  the  synthesis  that  makes  ethics  and  religion 
a  vital  part  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  world. 
If  the  modern  interpretation  of  the  prophets,  as  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Eternal,  is  true,  there  is  no  way  of 
appreciating  their  power  and  measuring  their  height 
except  by  the  comparative  method.  If  that  scripture 
is  inspired  that  is  inspiring,  and  the  Lord  of  life  never 
left  any  age  or  race  without  his  witnesses,  then  there 
is  a  lot  of  holy  scripture  neglected  in  the  theological 
schools,  and  many  prophets  are  denied  their  peda- 
gogical value  in  the  study  of  morals  and  religion. 
And  this,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  business  of  the 
theological  school.  Job  is  a  lonely  and  forbidding 
theological  textbook,  but  when  it  is  placed  among  its 
fellows,  and  studied  comparatively,  alongside  of  Aes- 
chylus' "Prometheus,"  Goethe's  "Faust"  and  Shake- 
speare's "Hamlet,"  it  becomes  alive,  a  classic  of  the 
spirit.  This  interpretation  makes  it  an  available  and 
inspiring  lesson,from  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Eighth 
Grade  of  the  Grammar  School  up  to  the  college  grad- 
uated grandmothers  and  grandfathers. 

Literature,  as  an  expression  of  religion,  has  been 
too  much  neglected  in  our  training  of  ministers.  It  is 
not  true  that  these  are  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the 
academic  studies  that  lead  up  to  the  theological  school. 
When  the  colleges  and  the  theological  schools  turn 
out  graduates  who  are  not  only  unmoved  by,  but  are 
ignorant  of,  the  religious  inspiration  of  the  poets, — 
of  Wordsworth,  Emerson,  Browning,  Whittier  and 
their  fellows, — there  is  no  wonder  that  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Bibles  lack  the  quickening 
power. 

History  is  another  great  fountain  of  religious  in- 
spiration, a  storehouse  for  the  preacher,  too  little 
interpreted  except  in  technical  and  analytical  ways 
in  our  theological  schools.  We  know  by  experience 
that  the  story  of  human  life  as  revealed  in  the  re- 
ligious record  of  mankind,  can  be  made  interesting 
and  vital  in  church  and  'Sunday  School,  and  we 
know  also  from  observation  that  few  graduates  of 
the  theological  schools,  of  any  name  or  character, 
face  their  work  with  the  pedagogical  power  to  inter- 
pret literature,  history  and  individual  experience  in 


terms  of  religion.  Not  until  the  great  classics  of  lit- 
erature, the  story  of  the  Mahabharata  and  other  Old 
World  masterpieces,  of  Dante's  "Inferno,"  Goethe's 
"Faust,"  Browning's  "Ring  and  the  Book,"  and  their 
companion  masterpieces  in  modern  literature,  are 
used  to  enkindle  the  religious  life  of  theological  stu- 
dents, to  inspire  their  minds  with  human  and  humane 
sympathies,  the  technical  and  linguistic  elaborations 
of  Christian  and  Jewish  scripture, — which  by  impli- 
cation are  confined  to  a  holy  Bible, — will  prove  ster- 
ile ;  the  ministerial  interpretation  of  the  same  will 
lack  the  human  element,  which  by  common  consent 
is  too  often  missing  in  the  callow  graduates  of  the- 
ological .schools. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  what  may  be  said  on 
the  other  side, — the  "want  of  time,"  "the  theological 
schools  cannot  teach  everything,"  "there  is  need  of 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  Bible,"  etc.  The  reply 
is, — there  is  always  time  for  the  most  important  things. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  need,  perhaps,  of  detailed 
analysis  in  long  series  of  lectures  on  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  higher  criticism ;  but  all  that  lore  is  now  avail- 
able, or  at  least  a  sufficient  amount  of  it,  to  enable 
the  inspired  student  to  continue  his  studies,  for  a 
few  dollars,  in  the  standard  "Introductions,"  Bible 
Dictionaries,  etc.  A  love  of  flowers  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  garden,  whether  God  made  or  man  made, 
is  not  awakened  by  the  tearing  of  a  few  specimens 
apart  and  the  counting  of  the  petals  and  stamens, 
however  important  that  may  be.  The  flower  must 
be  studied  as  a  whole,  aye,  in  its  place  in  the  flower 
bed  and  in  the  meadow,  before  it  becomes  a  text  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Among  other  needs  of  theological  schools,  many 
of  them  beyond  our  comprehension  or  catalogue,  we 
would  insist  on  more  study  of  literature  as  such ; 
the  placing  of  our  Christian  and  Jewish  Bibles  among 
their  fellows ;  the  study  of  Christianity  as  one  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  a  Christianity  that  is 
interpreted  by  its  sister  religions.  It  is  caricatured 
and  not  characterized,  when  isolated  and  studied  as 
a  thing  apart.  "Comparative  study  of  religion"  is  the 
academic  phrase  that  brings  a  quickening  element  into 
a  minister's  preparation.  It  is  an  unfailing  source  of 
interest  and  inspiration  in  his  pulpit  ministry  and 
Sunday  School  instruction.  In  trying  to  limit  the 
theological  schools  to  religious  contentions,  they  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  non-religious.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  studying  the  inspired  writings  in  a  way 
that  makes  them  a  bore  rather  than  an  inspiration ; 
they  are  devitalized,  and  man's  thought  of  God,  so 
full  of  beauty  and  power  when  studied  in  the  large, 
may  be  denatured  so  it  becomes  a  poison  and  not  a 
stimulus  to  nobler  thinking  and  greater  effort. 
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W  e  fear  that  "The  Plight  of  our  Theological  Sem- 
inaries" spoken  of  by  Professor  Starbuck  is  too  pro- 
found to  be  remedied  by  any  urban  contact.  If  the 
cases  in  hand  are  closely  studied  we  are  not  so  sure 
that  more  electric  lights,  trolley  cars,  art  institutes, 
public  libraries,  or  even  city  slums  and  "settlements," 
would  bring  the  remedy.  Where  the  prophets  are, 
there  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  heard,  and  where  the 
love  of  man  is  generated,  there  the  call  to  the  min- 
istry becomes  audible.  Moses'  preparation  seems  to 
have  necessitated  an  experience  in  the  desert,  and 
the  Nazarene  carpenter,  according  to  the  story,  was 
driven  into  the  wilderness  to  secure  his  higher  prepa- 
ration for  the  public  ministry. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


"An  Answer  to  Not  Proven" 


To  the  Editor  of  Unity: — 

In  a  recent  article  in  Unity  entitled  "Not  Proven" 
(November  20,  page  186),  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Gilmore 
of  Madison  quotes  from  several  authorities  to  show 
that  Miss  Robbins'  story,  "My  Little  Sister,"  is  a 
misrepresentation  of  actual  conditions. 

It  is  always  difficult,  when  one  is  meeting  with  only 
negative  evidence,  to  know  when  to  stop  searching 
the  literature.  In  the  present  instance  the  conclusion 
"Not  Proven"  is  prematurely  reached.  Had  Mr.  Gil- 
more  read  some  of  the  publications  of  Jane  Addams, 
the  admirable  review  and  criticism  of  Miss  Robbins' 
story  which  appeared  in  The  Survey  (May  3,  1913, 
Vol.  XXX,  page  199-202),  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Hygiene  on  Commercialized  Prostitution  in 
New  York  City,  and  so  forth,  his  conclusion  would 
have  been  different. 

It  is  often  possible  to  find  authorities  whose  igno- 
rance is  appalling.  I  recall  the  author  of  a  guide 
book  to  the  city  where  he  resided  who  declared  that 
sex  hygiene  possessed  no  interest  for  him  since  in  his 
town  prostitution  was  illegal  and  all  cases  were  ably 
handled  by  the  police  ( !) 

But  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Gilmore  may  not 
have  been  of  this  class.  Kidnapping,  that  is  white 
slavery,  properly  so  called,  is  probably  infrequent. 
The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  places 
it  at  a  little  over  2  per  cent.  So  small  a  percentage 
might  easily  be  overlooked.  But  2  per  cent  of  60,000 
(the  estimated  annual  death  rate  among  prostitutes) 
is  1,200  cases  of  kidnapping  per  annum  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  are  conservative  and  allow  for  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  error  in  this  estimate,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  kidnapping  to  the  extent  of  one 
one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  would  abundantly  jus- 
tify the  publication  of  "My  Little  Sister." 

Percy  M.  Dawson,  M.  D. 

Madison,  Wis. 


Articles  of  clothing  from  wood  fiber  are  being  made 
in  Europe.  The  material  for  a  suit  costs  about  fifty 
cents.  Clothing  made  of  this  material,  however,  can 
not  be  washed. 


THE  PULPIT 


The  Eternally  Womanly 

A  Series  of  Six  Sermons 
Preached  at 

THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE,  CHICAGO 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

No  I. 

Rizpah — Primal  Motherhood 

November  9,  1913. 

Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 


PRAYER. 

Source  of  light,  giver  of  love,  Father  of  us  all,  help 
us  this  morning  to  forget  the  things  that  separate  and 
divide.  Help  us  to  rest  in  the  thought  of  that  fellowship 
that  reaches  through  all  the  realms  of  life.  Help  us  thou 
infinite  source  of  light,  love  and  power  to  give  to  thee 
thanks  for  the  mother  spirit  that  giveth  love  and  wisdom. 
We  thank  thee  for  the  deep  roots  of  the  home,  for  the 
sweet  consolations  of  the  fireside,,  for  the  mighty  inspi- 
rations of  parenthood.  We  bless  Thee,  Father,  for  the 
heritage  of  children.  Through  them  dost  thou  reconcile 
a  wayward  world  to  thyself.  We  thank  thee  for  the  cradle 
revelations  of  the  cradle.  Make  us  better  children,  Father, 
better  guardians  of  the  little  ones.  Under  thee  may  we 
become  the  fostering  providence  that  shall  give  to  this 
world  better  children  and  men  and  women,  that  thy  peace 
and  power  may  come  into  our  lives  and  through  us  into 
our  community  by  the  power  of  the  hearthstone.  Father, 
redeem  the  wayward  spirits,  and  reconcile  the  warlike  na- 
tions one  unto  the  other,  and  all  unto  Thee.  Amen. 

SERMON 

Stolid  indeed  is  that  pulpit  that  does  not  feel  the 
throbbing  pulse  of  the  life  that  eddies  about  it.  The 
minister  may  well  be  suspected  whose  pulpit  is  hemmed 
around  by  conventionalities  that  do  not  permit  the 
high  and  hot  questions  of  the  day  to  enter  there.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  mission  of  the  pulpit  is  to  inter- 
pret the  questions  of  the  hour  in  the  light  of  eternity, 
and  to  lift  the  passing  sensations  into  permanent  use- 
fulness. So  I  am  going  to  undertake,  in  this  course  of 
six  sermon  studies,  to  discover  woman's  relation  to  the 
life  of  today.  In  order  to  discover  her  place  in  the 
State,  and  her  part  in  the  present  civilization  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  her  growth  out  of  primitive  condi- 
tions to  her  recent  acquirement  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois which  places  upon  her  shoulders  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities of  government.  The  most  effective  peda- 
gogy is  that  which  deals  in  concrete  illustrations.  I 
propose  in  this  series  of  sermons  to  study  the  follow- 
ing typical  women  as  types :  Rizpah,  the  brave  and 
grim  story  which  I  have  just  read  to  you,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  primal  motherhood ;  Boadicea,  in  whom 
you  will  discover,  through  the  dark  ambiguous  phase 
of  early  British  history,  the  Woman  Militant ;  Hypa- 
tia,  the  confessed  sage  of  her  time,  the  woman  philoso- 
pher of  Alexandria;  St.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  woman  of  piety;  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
woman  inspired,  and  Susannah  Wesley,  who  to  my 
mind  represents  the  modern  woman  in  her  many  sided 
efficiencies  and  her  wide  interests. 

Today  let  us  see  what  we  can  find  in  that  grim  and 
gruesome  story  found  in  the  half  mythical  Hebrew 
legend  in  the  book  of  Samuel.  It  is  an  old  folk  tale, 
born  out  of  the  traditions  which  were  earlier  than  the 
writing  of  the  story,  or  the  birth  of  the  critical  spirit. 
Rizpah  was  the  poor  second  wife  of  an  ignorant  king 
whose  chief  credentials  to  royalty  seemed  to  be  found 
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ill  the  fact  that  he  was  in  stature  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd,  a  king  selected  for  his  physical  pre- 
eminence. In  the  embroilments  of  primitive  life,  the 
enemies  of  Israel  demanded  an  expiation  for  an  as- 
sumed insult,  and  the  seven  sons  of  Saul,  two  of  them 
sons  of  the  humble  bondwoman  Rizpah,  were  hung  to 
satisfy  the  clamor  of  the  conquering  enemies.  Then 
this  mother  heart  appears  in  the  dim  gloom  of  an- 
tiquity. Rizpah  takes  her  stand  upon  the  rocks  and 
valiantly  beats  away  the  birds  by  daylight  and  the 
beasts  of  prey  by  night  that  seek  to  devour  the  bodies 
of  her  sons.  Some  of  you  may  remember  that  power- 
ful though  awfully  gruesome  picture  that  came  from 
France  into  the  Columbian  Exposition  gallery.  It  was 
an  immense  canvas.  Painted  against  an  ominous  and 
stormy  sky  were  the  seven  bodies  dangling  in  the  air, 
and  in  the  foreground  the  mighty  figure  of  a  woman, 
lieroic  in  stature,  fierce  of  face,  beating  back  with  her 
club  the  vultures  that  seek  to  prey  upon  the  bodies  of 
her  children.  According  to  the  story,  this  vigilance 
continued  from  the  early  days  of  harvest  until  the  au- 
tumn rains  came.  The  story  of  this  valiant  mother 
standing  guard  over  the  dead  bodies  of  her  sons  stirred 
the  heart  of  King  David,  who,  one  remove  nearer  to 
civilization  than  Saul,  gathered  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  and  of  the  seven  murdered  sons  and  gave 
them  respectable  sepulchre  in  the  tomb  of  their  fath- 
ers. That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  There  she  stands,  Riz- 
pah, a  primitive  woman,  the  concubine  of  a  rude  king 
guarding  fiercely  the  remains  of  her  sons,  to  see  that 
the  last  indignities  to  their  bodies  are  avoided.  Take 
her  then  as  a  type  of  that  primal  motherhood,  which 
of  course  is  one  of  the  fundamental  functions  of 
woman  of  every  place  and  time. 

So  profound  and  fundamental  is  the  function  of 
motherhood  that  it  is  revealed  way  down  on  the  lower 
branches  of  the  biololgical  tree  long  before  the  human 
family  appears  on  the  earth.  Way  down  on  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  tree  of  life  is  motherhood,  militan  in 
times  of  danger,  tireless  in  times  of  exhaustion,  mar- 
velous in  its  resourcefulness.  If  you  want  to  find  the 
roots  of  motherhood  and  the  sanctities  connected 
therewith,  you  need  to  take  a  course  in  zoology.  Study 
the  bird's  nest,  follow  the  mother  tigress  to  her  lair, 
watch,  the  wonderful  sagacity  and  unfailing  resources 
of  mother  fox  in  her  den.  Read  of  the  maternal  over- 
sight and  almost  human  tenderness  of  the  elephant  in 
the  jungle.  Acquaint  yourself  with  the  story  travel- 
ers have  told  us  of  the  old  days  when  the  buffalo 
roamed  over  our  western  prairies  and  the  mothers  of 
the  herd  were  wont  to  corral  their  calves  in  a  pro- 
visional creche,  mounting  vigilant  guard  over  their 
little  ones,  relieving  one  another  so  that  a  part  could 
go  oflf  to  find  nourishment  while  their  sisters  pro- 
tected the  babies. 

Domestication  has  degraded  the  barnyard  fowl,  the 
male  has  become  polygamous,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  motherhood  are  forced  upon  the  hen  alone.  But 
who  of  us  that  have  grown  up  on  the  farm  does  not 
remember  now,  with  a  very  diflferent  accent  from 
what  impressed  us  as  children,  the  fatherly  reinforce- 
ment of  the  goose  on  her  nest,  by  the  old  gander's 
vigilance  for  the  goslings,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  do- 
mestic obligations. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic,  touching  and  human  in- 
cidents I  find  in  that  wonderful  book  of  Enos  Mills, 
"In  Beaver  World,"  tells  how  a  mother,  being  caught 


in  a  hunter's  trau,  left  four  little  orphan  beav- 
ers, and  the  very  next  day  another  mother  beaver 
moved  her  family  of  four  little  oi>es  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  took  possession  of  the  larger  house  and  reared 
the  orphans  with  her  own — making  a  family  of  eight 
children.  All  these  studies  and  incidents  are  back  of 
Rizpah.  The  foundations  upon  which  human  mother- 
hood rests  reach  way  down  to  the  lower  levels  of 
biology ;  they  form  the  conditions  of  life  itself. 

The  old  books  used  to  begin  human  society  with  the 
patriarchate.  They  based  organized  society  upon  the 
father  or  grandfather  who  had  the  most  sturdy  boys 
with  which  to  defend  the  boundaries  of  the  home  land. 
But  the  new  book  tells  us  that  back  of  the  man  on 
horseback,  or  the  man  with  the  pike,  there  was  a 
matriarchate.  Society  began  not  on  the  battlefield 
but  by  the  fireside.  A  book  in  my  library  has  a  frontis- 
piece which  is  called  "The  Unit  of  Society."  It  por- 
trays a  naked  primitive  woman  with  a  babe  at  her 
breast.  There  is  where  society  began.  The  books  tell 
us  now  that  there  was  a  mother-kin  descent  far  back 
of  a  father-kin  descent ;  that  is,  the  line  of  descent 
was  not  through  the  male  but  through  the  female 
branches  of  life.  The  motherhood  primal  instinct  of 
the  beast,  as  well  as  of  the  savage  woman,  as  mani- 
fested by  Rizpah,  was  soon  enlarged  on  the  biological 
tree,  and  the  father  enters.  Remember  there  was  a 
motherhood  in  the  world  long  before  there  was  a  fath- 
erhood. On  the  lower  levels  of  the  animal  world  as 
also  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  human,  the  male 
progenitor  was  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  nurture  of 
the  child.  Polygamous  conditions,  among  either  beasts 
or  the  human  kind,  justify  Shakespeare's  sneer:  "It 
is  a  wise  son  that  knows  his  own  father."  But  early 
in  life  came  monogomy ;  the  union  of  male  and  female 
for  life  was  reached  by  the  creative  power  which  pro- 
duced life  on  earth  long  before  man  or  woman 
breathed  the  terrestrial  air.  The  books  tell  us  that  the 
birds,  many  of  them,  are  monogomous  for  life.  A 
bereaved  eagle,  male  or  female,  remains  widowed 
through  the  remainder  of  life.  The  same  thing  is  sus- 
pected to  be  true  in  many  other  realms  of  animal  life. 

Mark  that  the  function  of  motherhood  soon  became 
an  element  in  fatherhood.  The  story  that  I  have  read 
to  you  reveals  not  only  the  primal  tenderness  of  a 
mother  but  the  barbaric  rudeness  of  a  father.  Where 
was  father  Saul  when  these  bodies  were  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  wild  beasts  and  the  more  ferocious 
vultures  of  the  air?  Where  was  father  Saul  throughout 
the  entire  story  ?  Where  was  the  father  in  primitive  life? 
Aye,  where  is  the  father  in  the  modern  life  about  us? 
He  makes  the  money !  He  pays  the  bills  !  Approach  him 
with  the  perplexities  of  the  nursery,  or  the  responsi- 
bilities that  gather  around  school  and  church,  and  his 
response  is  prompt:  "Go  and  see  the  madam ;  my  wife 
attends  to  such  things ;  I  pay  the  bills ;  she  directs  the 
religion  and  the  education  of  our  children."  Very  well ! 
but  realize,  O  father,  that  such,  a  remark  takes  you  out 
of  the  twentieth  century,  and  makes  of  you  a  belated 
member  of  the  barbaric  society  of  which  King  Saul 
was  a  type.  You  are  shirking  your  responsibility  as 
the  father  of  Rizpah's  children  shirked  his  responsi- 
bility. However,  maternal  attributes  began  to  appear 
in  the  male  progenitor  long  long  before  the  time  of 
Rizpah.  There  is  a  mother  at  the  heart  of  every  man, 
and  the  task  of  civilization  is  to  work  out  the  mother 
in  the  man. 
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You  remember  that  grim  story  of  Walter  Scott's, 
how  Meg  Merrilies,  the  foster-mother  of  Harry,  the 
Laird  of  Ellengowan,  wandered  up  and  down  in 
search  of  the  lost  boy  whom  she  had  nourished  at  her 
breast,  and  when  at  last  the  light  of  day  was  fading 
from  her  eyes,  all  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the 
darkness,  the  mother  heart  in  her  cried  out,  "Stand 
out  of  the  licht  that  I  may  aince  mare  look  for  little 
Harry."  We  have  a  companion  piece  to  Walter  Scott's 
Meg  Merrilies  in  Dickens'  humble  Pegotty  who  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  world  in  search  of  the  "Little 
Emily"  that  had  escaped  from  his  fireside.  So  I  tell 
you  that  the  mother  function  is  no  longer  limited  to  the 
feminine  gender.  It  has  already,  long,  long  since,  come 
into  the  realm  of  the  human,  man  and  woman.  And 
there  is  something  still  better  to  say ;  the  mother  in- 
stincts have  become  organized  into  social  instincts.  The 
post-mortem  function  of  Rizpah  is  now  performed 
automatically  by  the  State.  No  city  or  community  is  so 
degraded  but  what  in  its  organized  capacity  it  now 
takes  respectful  care  of  the  lowest  criminal — after  he 
has  been  hung.  The  State  is  considerate  at  least  of  a 
dead  body.  But  there  is  much  more  to  be  said.  The 
State  has  also  become  the  brooding  mother  of  depend- 
ent children.  It  has  become  the  nursing  mother  of  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  the  feeble-minded.  It  has  organ- 
ized its  nursery  into  the  great  magnificent  public  school 
system  of  the  L'nited  States,  with  its  ramifications  of 
protective  leagues  and  probation  officers.  The  State  is 
fast  becoming  maternal.  The  physical  and  obvious 
needs  of  the  child  are  becoming  more  and  more  the 
providence  of  the  State.  The  human,  organized  prov- 
idence of  the  State  is  incorporate  and  co-operative 
motherhood. 

Did  you  not  see  in  the  papers  last  week  the  picture 
of  that  little  four-year-old  tot  who  traveled  unattended 
all  the  way  from  Vienna,  was  it?  to  San  Francisco, 
carrying  her  little  bag  in  one  hand  and  her  Teddy- 
bear  in  the  other,  and  bearing  on  her  breast  the  sign, 
"Please  show  me  the  way  to  San  Francisco,  where 
my  mother  is  waiting  for  me,  but  please  do  not  kiss 
me."  In  eighteen  days,  the  child  who  was  mothered 
by  modern  society,  mothered  by  the  humanities  of  civ- 
ilization, was  carried  from  the  far  ofif  European  city, 
over  the  deep  waters,  across  the  wide  prairies  and 
over  the  high  mountains,  safely  into  the  waiting  arms 
of  the  mother.  The  mother  was  able  to  send  for  her 
because,  way  out  ther  among  the  prune  orchards  of 
California,  her  heart  was  joined  to  the  father  heart 
of  one  who  was  willing  to  welcome  the  babe  of  an- 
other man,  and  sent  the  money  to  pay  the  passage  for 
this  little  tot  to  come  to  her  own.  A  mother  by  nature, 
— father  and  mother  by  grace !  The  grace  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  higher  grace  of  the  state  of  organized  so- 
ciety pieced  out  the  love  of  father  and  mother  and 
so  the  little  one  reached  San  Francisco.  No  man, 
woman  or  child,  all  the  way  from  Vienna  to  San 
Francisco,  but  was  ready  to  extend  the  mother  hand 
and  to  gather  the  little  tot  to  the  mother  heart  of  the 
twentieth  century.  How  far  and  wide,  as  well  as  deep 
and  high,  reaches  mother  love. 

But  we  are  not  through  yet  with  the  study  of  moth- 
erhood. To  confine  motherhood  to  the  physical  pro- 
tection as  well  as  the  physical  needs  of  the  child  is  for 
the  woman  to  stay  on  the  brute  level.  The  old  legend 
which  we  read  in  the  book  of  Samuel  tells  the  story 
of  Rizpah,  whose  barbaric  spirit  rose  to  the  protec- 


tion of  the  bodies  that  were  created  out  of  her  own. 
But  Tennyson,  the  poet  laureate  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, finds  another  Rizpah  and  writes  her  story  in 
terms  of  modern  life  and  nineteenth  century  civiliza- 
tion. He  bases  his  story  upon  a  more  sure  footing 
than  did  the  writer  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Sam- 
uel. He  gives  you  the  chapter  and  verse  where  you 
may  find  the  record.  His  "Rizpah"  is  an  English 
woman  whose  son  fell  among  evil  companions,  and 
perhaps  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  but  the 
State  hung  him,  and  the  desolate  mother  heart  hears  a 
Wailing,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over  land  and  sea — 
And  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind,  "O  mother,  come  out  to  me !" 

And  the  poor  distressed  soul  ventures  forth  into 
the  darkness  of  the  night  to  meet  the  voice  which  she 
hears,  but  misses  the  body  which  she  never  sees  again. 
But  her  concern  is  not  for  the  body  of  her  son  that 
hung  from  the  gibbet,  but  for  his  soul.  She  says: 

Heard,  have  you?  What?  They' have  told  you  he  never  re- 
pented his  sin? 

How  do  they  know  it?  Are  they  his  mother?  Are  you  of  his 
kin? 

Heard !  Have  you  ever  heard,  when  the  storm  on  the  downs 
began, 

The  wind  that  'ill  wail  like  a  child  and  the  sea  that  'ill  moan 
like  a  man? 

Election,  Election,  and  Reprobation — it's  all  very  well. 
But  I  go  tonight  to  my  boy,  and  I  shall  not  find  him  in  hell. 
For  1  cared  so  much  for  my  boy  that  the  Lord  has  looked 
into  my  care, 

And  He  means  me  I'm  sure  to  be  happy  with  Willy,  I  know 
not  where. 

And  if  he  be  lost — but  to  save  my  soul,  that  is  all  you 
desire — 

Do  you  think  that  I  care  for  wy  soul  if  my  boy  be  gone  to 
the  fire? 

I  have  been  with  God  in  the  dark — go,  go,  you  may  leave  me 
alone — 

You  never  have  borne  a  child — you  are  just  as  hard  as  a 
stone. 

Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  think  that  you  mean  to  be  kind. 
But  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say  for  my  Willy's  voice  in 
the  wind — 

The  snow  and  the  sky  so  bright — he  used  but  to  call  in  the 
dark, 

And  he  calls  to  me  now  from  the  church  and  not  from  the 

gibbet — for  hark! 
Nay — you  can  hear  it  yourself — it  is  coming — shaking  the 

walls — 

Willy — the  moon's  in  a  cloud — Goodnight.  I  am  going.  He 
calls. 

Who  is  mother  now  ?  Not  one  who  stands  guard 
against  the  vultures  over  the  dead  bodies,  but  one 
who  stands  gtiard  over  the  soul ;  one  who  determines 
to  fight  the  devil,  aye,  the  angels,  too,  rather  than 
abandon  her  boy  to  any  hell  or  eternal  woe  from  which 
she  would  escape.  O  how  motherhood  has  grown  in 
these  days ! 

But  profound  and  sacred  and  fundamental  as  are 
the  functions  of  inotherh.ood,  there  is  a  realm  below 
mother  and  above  mother,  where  life  is  the  common 
quality  of  male  and  female  Says  Von  Humboldt: 

There  is  something  in  the  traits  of  the  Divine  which  is 
opposed  to  the  full  and  clear  expression  of  sexual  attributes. 
.  .  .  .  The  cultivated  ethical  and  esthetic  emotions  protest 
against  classifying  the  gods  as  of  either  the  one  or  the  other 
gender.  Never  can  the  ideals  of  beauty,  either  physical  or 
moral,  be  reached  until  the  characteristics  of  sex  are  lost  in 
the  concept  of  the  purely  human. 

The  earliest  gods  were  male  and  female.  The  di- 
vinities in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pantheons  were  male 
and  female.    Brinton,  in  his  study  of  the  primitive 
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religions  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  western 
continent,  says:  "The  name  of  the  highest  goddess  in 
Mexican  mythology  meant:  'She  who  brings  forth 
mind.'  "  She  was  the  "mother  of  wisdom."  Theodore 
Parker  was  wont  to  pray  to  his  "Father  and  Mother 
God."  Jesus  spoke  of  heaven  as  a  place  where  men 
and  women  are  not  given  in  marriage  but  are  as 
the  angesl.  All  this  indicates  that  the  distinctions 
between  male  and  female  are  but  surface  scratches 
on  the  great  human  globe.  The  fundamental  depths 
in  our  natures  are  below  the  distinctions  of  sex.  There 
are  sublime  heights  to  which  the  soul  climbs  above  all 
such  distinctions. 

Olive  Schreiner,  in  her  book,  "Woman  and  Labor," 
has  a  most  illuminating  chapter  on  the  distinctions  of 
sex.  She  says  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
eye  of  the  man  and  the  woman,  and  that  on  the  dis- 
secting table  the  most  astute  surgeon  is  unable  to  dis- 
tiHguish  between  female  and  male  tissues.  All  the 
great  functions  of  the  body,  aside  from  the  functions 
of  sex,  run  together  and  represent  the  common  con- 
ditiens  of  human  life.  Our  English  language  is  per- 
manently and  sadly  limited  in  its  potency  by  the  omis- 
sion of  a  common  gender,  which  so  many  other  lan- 
guages have?  We  have  nouns  and  terminations  rep- 
resenting the  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter  genders, 
but  need  a  common  gender  in  order  to  represent  a 
vast  territory  of  life.  Psychologically,  ethically  and 
spiritually  our  language  is  inadequate  to  represent  the 
largest  territory  in  human  nature,  which  is  not  male 
or  female  but  human.  There  is  a  new  word  we  are 
threatened  with,  a  word  which  I  protest  against,  and 
that  word  is  "feminist."  We  hear  talk  about  a  "femi- 
nist movement,"  the  "dawn  of  the  feminine  era." 
Heaven  save  us  from  more  femininity  in  the  social 
and  political  world,  as  I  have  prayed  for  many  years, 
"heaven  save  us  from  more  masculinity."  We  have 
had  too  much  man  and  too  little  woman  in  our  philoso- 
phy, our  charity  and  our  politics ;  but  let  us  not  make 
the  other  mistake  of  perpetrating  upon  civilization  too 
much  femininity.  No,  sister,  you  are  not  emancipated 
from  the  tyranny  of  sex  in  your  subconsciousness,  you 
have  not  got  down  below  womanhood.  No,  my 
brother,  you  have  not  purified  your  heart  if  you  can- 
not forget  the  gender  of  your  women  friends,  col- 
leagues, companions  and  fellow  citizens.  I  yield  to  no 
man  in  my  reverence  for  womanhood.  Words  abso- 
lutely fail  me  in  trying  to  impress  upon  you  how  the 
profound  quality  of  motherhood  moves  me,  reaching 
as  it  does  all  the  way  from  the  foster  mother  in  the 
beaver  colony  up  to  that  mother  soul  in  Tennyson's 
poem  which  agonized  over  the  future  well-being  of 
the  son  hung  for  misdemeanors  against  the  govern- 
ment. But  we  will  never  lift  the  State  to  its  fullest 
power  until  we  eliminate  the  sense  of  sex  in  realms 
where  it  does  not  obtain.  We  cannot  divide  the  home 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  children.  "The  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world."  Aye,  verily, 
but  that  hand  is  no  longer  necessarily  and  exclusively 
a  woman's  hand.  A  father's  touch  often  soothes  the 
feverish  child  to  sleep,  and  man  has  at  least  sometimes 
reached  the  development  of  the  male  dove  which  takes 
its  turn  on  the  nest,  and  joins  with  the  mother  in  the 
process  of  feeding  the  little  ones. 

In  the  chapter  of  Olive  Schreiner's  book  to  which  I 
alluded,  she  tells  of  a  dainty,  fluffy  little  African  bird, 
the  kapok,  which  builds  a  neat  little  nest,  lined  with 


a  down  to  be  found  only  on  a  certain  plant ;  but  right 
alongside  of  the  cozy  dear  little  nest  for  the  needs  of 
the  mother,  is  constructed,  of  the  same  material,  by 
the  joint  effort  of  father  and  mother,  a  cozy  little  shelf 
on  which  may  rest  the  father  bird. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  that  years  ago,  over  in 
the  old  buildinf,  we  were  companioned  with  a  happy 
pair  or  bantums.  They  spent  the  summer  with  us  at 
Tower  Hill,  and  became  so  dear  to  us  that  we  brought 
them  home  and  domesticated  them  in  the  basement.  We 
called  them  Pietro  and  Violante, — for  we  had  Brown- 
ing's "Ring  and  the  Book"  on  the  brain  then.  This 
happy  little  pair  in  feathers  were  so  proud  and  vigi- 
lant of  their  little  family  of  eight  downy  little  mites. 
Being  allowed  to  live  by  themselves  they  escaped  the 
barbarities  of  domesticity.  Pietro  took  fatherly  pride 
in  the  basement  nest,  and  at  times  he  hovered  the 
eggs  while  Madam  Violante  took  the  air.  He  always 
slept  beside  her,  and  when  they  lived  happily  in  the 
backyard  he  was  the  vigilant  guardian,  announcing 
the  coming  of  wanton  children  or  murderous  dogs. 
Alas,  in  the  neighborhood  there  was  a  murdous  cat 
we  called  "Guido,"  after  the  inhuman  monster  in 
Browning's  poem,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  vigilance  this 
murderer  would  pick  off  the  little  chicks  one  after  an- 
other. One  day  I  was  disturbed  in  my  study  by  a  tre- 
mendous protest  from  my  feathered  companions  out- 
side. I  rushed  out  in  time  to  see  little  Violante,  the 
weak,  timid  little  mother  chicken,  rising  as  she  never 
rose  before  or  after  upon  the  strength  of  wing  she 
had  never  tested  before,  until  she  lifted  herself  clear 
over  the  high  board  fence  and  into  the  alley,  where 
she  followed,  screaming,  the  cruel  Guido,  who  had 
captured  one  more  of  her  little  ones.  It  was  a  marvel- 
ous demonstration  of  the  inspiration  of  motherhood. 
Poor  Pietro  did  his  best,  but  in  the  last  test  he  was 
not  moved  ^  by  parental  frenzy  to  fly  over  the  high 
fence,  though  he  felt  badly  enough  about  it. 

Now  we  are  forced  to  admit,  by  the  grim  facts  of 
life,  that  as  yet  the  parental  instinct  is  more  profound 
in  woman  than  in  man,  and  in  moments  of  great 
emergency  the  mother  heart  will  lift  the  soul  to  higher 
levels  perhaps  than  fatherhood ;  it  will  always  be  so, 
possibly.  Still  the  profound  truth  remains, — mother- 
hood is  not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  feminine 
gender,  and  heavier  and  heavier  demands  are  being 
laid  upon  the  fathers  of  society.  If  I  understand  the 
trend  of  civilization  at  all,  it  is  to  transform  the  func- 
tion of  the  social  state  from  the  military  leadership 
of  the  man  on  horseback,  from  the  unsanctified  power 
of  the  man  with  the  pike,  into  the  more  persuasive 
power  of  Rizpah  guarding  her  children,  the  modern 
Rizpah,  who  realizes  that  somehow  her  child  is  men- 
aced by  the  forces  of  mind  and  the  environment  of 
spirit,  more  than  by  dangers  to  the  body. 

Here  is  where  you  mothers  can  test  yourselves. 
Ask  yourselves,  you  modern  Rizpahs,  in  the  solemn 
hours  of  night,  where  lie  your  greatest  anxieties  for 
your  children,  to  which  dangers  do  you  give  the  great- 
er prominence, — those  that  beset  their  bodies  or  those 
that  beset  the  souls,  which  animate  and  make  beauti- 
ful those  bodies?  Are  you  as  afraid  of  the  calamitous 
influences  of  the  saloon  and  the  brothel  as  you  are  of 
the  dangers  of  scarlet  fever,  smallpox  and  other  con- 
tagious maladies  of  the  flesh  ?  Are  you  more  afraid  of 
tuberculosis  than  you  are  of  a  hardened  conscience,  a 
stolid  heart,  a  vicious  will?  Are  you  more  afraid  of 
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the  calamities,  the  dangers,  which  beset  you  in  this 
city  of  automobiles  and  street  cars,  than  you  are  of 
the  corrupting  standards  that  are  found  in  the  dry 
goods  emporiums  of  the  city  ?  The  devastation  of 
ideals  for  your  girls  represented  in  the  millinery  store 
and  the  workshop  of  the  modiste  and  in  the  debilita- 
tions of  the  smoking  and  gaming  room  for  your  boys  ? 

I  am  not  emphasizing  feminine  weakness,  for  un- 
fortunately there  is  a  masculine  list  that  parallels  the 
longest  list  of  feminine  follies.  With  that  list  I  am 
more  acquainted  from  personal  experience.  No,  I 
speak  of  the  shortage  which  is  neither  masculine  nor 
feminene,  but  is  in  the  common  gender. 

Not  until  we  can  eliminate  the  vulgar  display,  the 
absurd  decorations  of  women,  and  the  bottled  goods 
and  cigar  case,  the  profane  language  and  coarse  jest 
that  characterize  too  many  men,  can  the  disturbing 
lines  of  sex  be  eliminated. 

No,  let  us  hear  no  more  about  "feminist  move- 
ments" and  still  less  about  "masculine  pre-eminence." 
Let  us  hasten  the  day  when  we  will  have  fewer 
"women's  clubs"  and  fewer  "men's  clubs"  and  more 
"men  and  women's  clubs,"  enlisting  both  together  in 
the  interest  of  the  child,  which  is  the  interest  of  com- 
ing generations. 

Jean  Val  Jean,  the  bachelor  uncle,  broke  the  win- 
dow and  stole  the  loaf  that  the  little  starving  nephews 
and  nieces  might  have  bread.  The  sequel  has  been  told 
profoundly  by  Victor  Hugo,  but  the  story  is  not  prop- 
erly understood  unless  we  discover  in  the  narrative 
the  mother  speaking  through  the  father  heart  of  that 
great  creation.  Behind  and  above  all  the  solicitations 
for  the  body, — the  bread  that  feeds  and  the  clothing 
that  protects, — lies  the  cry  of  the  Rizpah  that  is  to 
come,  for  the  spiritual  safety  of  her  offspring.  She 
will  spend  vigilant  nights  and  sun  parched  days  guard- 
ing the  souls  of  her  children,  protecting  their  minds 
from  defamation,  cherishing  the  home  with  the  aid 
of  father-mother,  until  it  becomes  the  adequate  vesti- 
bule to  that  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  where  in  is  sung  the 
chant  of  the  Chorus  Mysticus  which  Goethe  has  given 
us,  and  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  printed 
list  of  these  sermon  topics : 

All  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  sent ; 
Earth's  insufficiency 
Here  grows  to  event ; 
The  indescribable, 
Here  it  is  done : 

The  woman-soul  leadeth  us  upward  and  on ! 

According  to  the  highest  interpretations  of  Goethe 
and  the  more  sure  interpretations  of  psychology  and 
religion,  this  does  not  mean  the  feminine  gender,  but 
the  home  instinct,  the  love  passion,  the  heart  power  of 
life  which  outreaches  the  farthest  boundaries  of  hu- 
manity, striking  down  to  the  lowest  realms  of  organic 
life  and  reaching  up  and  onward  into  the  realms  of 
eternity  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals  where  a  Chorus 
Mysticus,  too  divine  even  for  Goethe  to  interpret, 
welcomes  the  father-mother  soul,  and  greets  the  chil- 
dren though  whom  God  renews  the  life  of  the  world 
and  moves  the  on  rolling  tides  of  evolution  towards 
a  spirituality,  that  is  pure  and  gentle.  She  who 
gives  a  body  to  the  world  enacts  the  divine  mystery, 
pays  the  supreme  tax ;  but  she  does  poorly  who  does 
not  in  after-birth  throes  see  that  the  body  is  animated 


with  a  spirit  growing  ever  more  tender,  a  heart  ever 
more  loving,  a  will  ever  more  dominant. 

Father-mother  of  us  all,  nurture  us  into  the  kindness 
and  the  love  that  will  make  us,  under  thee,  the  guiding 
providence  of  generations  to  come.  Amen. 

STUDY  TABLE 


A  Couple  of  Good  Books 


I  have  never  said  very  much  in  praise  of  Jack  Lon- 
don, although  on  the  whole  his  work  has  been  of  posi- 
tive value.  "The  Valley  of  the  Moon,"  from  Mac- 
millan  Company,  has  been  on  my  table  long  enough 
for  me  to  read,  and  while  it  is  in  the  peculiar  frank 
style  of  Mr.  London,  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  said 
anything  which  will  do  harm.  On  the  whole,  this  book 
ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  that  class  of  readers  that 
needs  instruction  on  social  life  and  clean  private  life. 
There  is  a  very  large  part  of  our  population  that  can- 
not take  instruction  on  sexual  matters  through  the 
churches  or  the  schools.  I  rather  think  that  one  or 
two  chapters  here  between  Billy,  the  prize  fighter,  and 
Saxon,  the  girl  of  heredity,  will  do  a  wonderful  work 
in  this  class  of  offhand  livers.  The  two  characters  are 
very  fine,  and  not  even  Dickens  has  made  anything  like 
as  good  work  in  handling  the  crowd.  Mr.  London  has 
picked  out  a  style  of  character  that  will  average  re- 
markable results  when  pictured  as  he  pictures  them. 
On  the  whole,  if  you  are  not  squeamish,  not  to  say 
bigoted,  try  this  book. 


Next  I  have  on  the  table  "The  Monroe  Doctrine," 
discussed  by  Hiram  Bingham  and  published  by  the 
Yale  University  Press  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Dr. 
Bingham  undertakes  to  show  that  it  is  time  for  us  to 
consider  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  obsolete.  He  con- 
siders it  as  a  bone  of  contention  and  a  cause  of 
hatred  between  the  United  States  and  the  smaller  Re- 
publics of  the  American  continents.  He  considers  it  a 
costly  affair  if  we  undertake  to  sustain  it,  and  at  pres- 
ent sure  to  be  a  source  of  misconstruction  of  our 
American  spirit  and  motives.  I  believe  the  Doctor  is 
right.  The  Doctrine  was  originated  in  the  time  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  when  the  intent  of  absolutism  in  Eu- 
rope was  about  to  restore  Spanish  authority  in  Amer- 
ica. Canning  suggested  it,  and  told  Monroe,  through 
our  Minister  Reed,  that  if  he  would  proclaim  such  a 
doctrine  England  would  stand  by  it.  Everything  that 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  proclamation  or  doctrine 
was  done  before  the  civil  war.  It  is  now  in  the  way 
of  harmony  between  Brazil,  Chili,  Argentina  and  the 
United  States ;  that  is  in  the  way  of  securing  civil 
progress,  as  well  as  commercial,  throughout  the  land. 
It  is  not  worth  the  hop-O'your-thumb  in  our  present 
contention  with  Mexico.  What  we  want  is  not  a  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  but  a  Bryan  Doctrine,  enforced  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


I  have  not  mentioned  Literary  Digest  lately,  but  it  is 
one  of  those  discoveries  in  literature,  of  which  all  we 
need  to  say  is,  that  it  is  just  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  not 
a  mere  purveyor  of  news,  but  an  instructor  as  to  how 
to  use  the  news  that  we  get.  It  is  unique  also  in  its 
capacity  for  editing  whatever  it  handles.  It  is  a  mag- 
azine that  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
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THE  HOME 


Helps  To  High  Living 

Sun. — Learn  to  love  the  unlovely.  Love  the  possibilities 

of  high  and  fine  things  in  oeople. 
MoN. — Did  any  of  you  ever  sacrifice  anything  consciously, 

purposely  for  the  truth? 
TuES. — We  have  power  to  set  people  free  by  telling  them 

we  believe  in  them,  by  giving  them  hope  once  more. 
Wed. — We  do  not  approach  God  by  traveling  through 

space;  we  approach  Him  by  becoming  like  Him. 
Thurs. — The  world  is  no  longer  secular  for  six  days,  and 

sacred  the  seventh. 
Fri. — Truth  dominates  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has  once 

gained  a  vision  of  it. 
Sat. — What  is  it  to  repent?  It  means  change  of  purpose. 

— Minot  J.  Savage. 

MOTHER-HUNGER. 


If  I  could  only  find  her,  for  the  mother-hunger's  on  me; 

I  want  to  see  and  touch  her,  to  know  her  close  beside; 
I  want  to  put  my  head  in  the  hollow  of  her  shoulder, 

I  want  to  feel  her  love  me  as  she  did  before  she  died ! 

In  all  the  world  is  nothing,  love  of  husband  or  of  children, 

In  all  the  world  is  nothing  that  can  soothe  me  or  can  stir. 
Like  the  memory  of  her  fragile  hand  from  which  the  ring 
was  slipping — 

The  hand  that  wakes  my  longing  at  the  very  thought  of  her. 

The  window  in  the  sunshine  and  the  empty  chair  beside  it. 
The  loneliness  that  mocks  me  as  I  lind  the  sacred  place — 

O  mother,  is  there  naught  in  the  unerring  speech  of  silence 
To  let  me  know  your  presence,  tho'  1  cannot  sec  your  face? 

Thank  God  that  I  have  had  you ;  that  we  held  each  other 
closer, 

As  women  and  as  sisters  and  as  souls  that  claimed  their  own, 
Than  any  tie  of  blood  could  bind !  and  now  my  heart  is 
bleeding. 

My  heart  is  bleeding,  mother,  and  yours  is  turned  to  stone. 

O,  no,  I've  not  forgotten  the  triumph  and  the  glory — 

I  would  not  bring  you  back  again  to  struggle  and  to  pain  ; 
This  hour  will  pass;  but  O,  just  now,  the  mother-hunger's  on 
me — 

And  I  would  give  my  soul  to-night  to  kiss  your  hair  again ! 

The  Advance.  —Grace  Duffield  Goodivin. 


How  Birds  and  Animals  Keep 
Themselves  Glean 


Have  you  ever  thought,  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could  get  up 
the  way  animals  do,  and  be  all  ready  for  the  day  with- 
out washing?" 

Hold  on !  They  don't.  They  wash  their  feet  and 
comb  their  hair  in  a  manner  which  is  described  inter- 
estingly in  the  Volta  Rez'iezv  by  Enfield  Joiner. 

Birds  are  perhaps  the  neatest  of  the  animal  world, 
he  writes.  A  great  many  birds  must  have  a  bath  a 
day.  Some  birds  use  water  and  some  use  dirt  and 
some  use  both  water  and  dirt.  The  bathers  in  water 
are  very  particular  about  the  kind  of  water  they  have. 
Swallows  and  martins  do  not  bathe  every  day  because 
the  only  water  they  use  is  fresh  rainwater.  Tame 
ducks,  too,  seem  very  fond  of  the  rainwater.  Wild 
ducks  which  live  by  the  salt  sea  will  fly  long  distances 
over  the  land  to  get  fresh  water  for  their  bath. 

Larks  and  sparrows  choose  fine  gritty  dust.  They 
splash  and  flutter  in  it  as  other  birds  do  in  the  water, 
and  after  they  have  finished  they  carefully  dress  their 
rumpled  plumage  with  their  bills.  Partridges  clean 
themselves  in  loam.  They  scratch  out  the  dirt  and 
shufile  backwards  in  it  until  their  feathers  are  full  of 


it.  Then  they  shake  themselves  and  when  fully  dressed 
are  clean  and  fresh.  The  barnyard  hen  bathes  herself 
in  much  the  same  way,  by  wallowing  and  shaking  her- 
self in  the  dust. 

Animals  of  the  cat  tribe  spend  more  time  than  any 
others  at  th.eir  toilets.  In  the  jungle,  lions  and  tigers 
use  their  forefeet,  which  they  wet,  for  bath-sponges, 
and  their  tongues  for  combs,  just  as  small  kittens  do. 
Rabbits  and  oppossums  also  wash  their  faces  with 
their  feet.  Dogs  are  especially  particular  in  keeping 
their  feet  clean. 

*  *  * 

Watch  the  animals  when  you  are  out  in  the  coun- 
try.   They  can  teach  you  a  lot  of  things. 

*  *  * 

You  may  not  have  paid  any  attention  as  to  how  to 
get  across  a  creek  or  river  in  case  of  a  flood.  Sheep 
will  make  for  the  best  place  in  spite  of  blinding  winds 
or  rain. 


Did  you  ever  notice  that  cattle  will  stand  on  a  path 
at  night?  They  don't  do  it  to  be  in  your  way,  but  be- 
cause they  know  that  at  night  it  is  several  degrees 
colder  on  the  grass  than  on  the  hard  ground.  Nor  will 
you  ever  find  them  at  night  in  hollows,  because  they 
know  that  as  a  rule  it  is  much  colder  there  than  on 
higher  ground. — Boy's  Life. 


.  Manners  or  Courtesy? 

Early  in  the  fall  the  head  coach  of  a  great  univer- 
sity football  eleven  emphatically  told  his  squad  that 
he  had  no  room  in  it  for  "excuse  me"  players.  The 
remark  has  provoked  much,  comment.  Some  critics 
have  condemned  the  spirit  of  it;  but,  after  all,  is  not 
the  coach  right? 

Football  is  a  rough  game,  at  best,  but  it  is  subject 
to  definite,  well-understood  rules.  H  a  player  keeps 
within  those  rules,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
beg  the  pardon  of  an  opponent  whom  he  tackles  hard, 
or  bumps  over,  or  jostles  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the 
gaine.  If  a  player  does  not  keep  within  the  rules,  he 
has  no  business  on  the  field,  for  he  does  not  belong  with 
gentlemen.  Making  excuses  neither  justifies  foul  play 
nor  compensates  the  victim  of  it. 

It  is  the  same  in  life  as  in  football.  The  "Beg  par- 
don !"  and  the  "Excuse  me !"  are  too  often  merely  of 
the  lip,  without  sincerity,  and  so  are  cheap  and  mean- 
ingless. When  a  person  elbows  you  out  of  the  line  at 
a  ticket  window  or  crowds  ahead  of  you  into  a  car 
seat,  with  a  muttered  "Excuse  me !"  he  adds  insult 
to  injury. 

A  veneer  of  manners  is  a  poor  stibstitute  for  gen- 
uine courtesy. — Youth's  Companion. 

Imagination  in  Children 

"A  child  grasps  everything  first  by  way  of  his  imagi- 
nation. I  think  a  boy  might  meet,  for  instance, 
Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  and  not  be  much  more  im- 
pressed than  with  any  other  grave  and  kind  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  introduce  Lincoln  first  to  his  fancy ;  tell  him 
just  a  little  of  Lincoln's  life  and  what  it  stands  for,  and 
nearly  any  boy,  I  will  wager,  would  walk  a  mile  to  see 
some  house  the  man  lived  in,  or  an  old  coat  so  great  a 
man  once  wore."  —Laura  Spencer  Porter. 

Woman's  Home  Companion. 
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THE  FIELD 

"Tht  World  is  my  Ctuntry,  to  Jo  Good  it  my  Religion." 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  INSIDE 
OF  THE  CUP" 


[Note: — In  view  of  the  general  interest  in 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  recent  novel,  "The  In- 
side of  the  Cup,"  the  following  personal  sketch 
and  interview  quoted  from  our  English  con- 
temporary, The  Christian  Commonwealth,  may 
be  welcomed  by  our  readers. — w.j 

Mr.  Churchill  is  still  comparatively  a 
young  man.  He  was  born  at  St.  Louis, 
in  the  United  States,  forty-two  years 
ago — on  November  10,  1871.  Educated 
at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  he 
chose  literature  for  a  profession,  and 
was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  "Army 
and  Navy  Journal."  Later  he  became 
managing  editor  of  the  "Cosmopolitan." 
Unlike  many  other  journalists,  however, 
his  means  allowed  him  to  practice  a 
more  leisurely  form  of  literature,  and 
he  soon  made  his  appearance  with  his 
first  novel,  "The  Celebrity,"  which  was 
exceedingly  well  received  in  America. 
It  was,  however,  only  a  beginning,  and 
bore  little  relation  to  his  subsequent 
books.  These  have  the  quality  of  a 
far-reaching  design,  and  cover  a  great 
part  of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  United  States.  In  "Richard  Carvel" 
he  gives  a  striking  picture  of  life  in 
Maryland  before  the  Civil  War.  "The 
Crisis"  dealt  with  the  actual  period  of 
that  decisive  struggle,  and  "The  Cross- 
ing" pictures  the  westward  development 
of  the  United  States.  In  "Coniston" 
he  dealt  with  a  typical  development  of 
political  life  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War. 

While  living  in  St.  Louis  Mr.  Churchill 
adopted  a  most  business-like  habit  of  life. 
Every  day  he  went  down  to  an  office  he 
had  rented  in  the  city  and  worked  so- 
berly and  industriously  as  though  his 
living  depended  upon  his  writing.  He 
travels  a  good  deal,  and  most  of  his 
books  have  been  written  out  of  a  close 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
scenes  and  periods  they  depict.  He  is  a 
near  friend  of  President  Wilson,  who 
occupied  Mr.  Churchill's  house  at  Cor- 
nish in  New  Hampshire  during  this 
summer.  From  1906  onwards  Mr. 
Churchill  took  a  leading  part  in  the  polit- 
ical life  of  New  Hampshire,  and  prac- 
tically forced  upon  the  Republican  con- 
vention his  program  for  various  reforms. 


He  was  the  founder  of  the  "Lincoln  Re- 
publican" movement,  which  was  organ- 
ized to  fight  the  battle  for  Clean  Gov- 
ernment against  the  corrupt  domination 
of  the  railway  corporations  over  the 
courts  and  legislature  of  that  State. 
*   *  * 

In  reply  to  a  question  whether  in 
writing  the  "Inside  of  the  Cup"  he  had 
had  any  consultations  with  religious 
leaders,  or  had  made  an  independent 
study  of  actual  religious  conditions,  Mr. 
Churchill  said  he  had  talked  with  clergy- 
men of  many  denominations  and  all  the- 
ological views,  and  had  made  what  study 
of  Church  conditions  he  could.  "The 
problem  faced  by  the  minister  in  'The 
Inside  of  the  Cup'  is  partly  theological, 
partly  economic — the  question  of  how  the 
Church  is  to  be  supported  when  the  sub- 
scriptions of  wealthy  men,  antagonized 
by  his  message,  are  withdrawn.  My  ob- 
ject in  writing  the  novel  was  to  set  forth 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  to  call  the 
attention  of  readers  to  it  as  sharply  as 
possible,  and  to  define  it.  Any  attempt 
to  solve  the  economic  problem  would 
have  been,  I  think,  inartistic  and  in  the 
nature  of  a  prophecy." 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  genuine 
religious  enthusiasm  among  the  masses 
of  the  disinherited  to  enable  them  to 
bear  the  burden  of  financing  the  Church 
which  ranges  itself  on  their  side?" 

"I  believe  that  the  religion  of  Christ, 
if  properly  put  before  the  people  by  a 
Church  which  is  independent  economic- 
ally, by  a  clergyman  who  possesses  per- 
sonality— by  that  I  mean  one  who  is  him- 
self infused  with  that  religion — cannot 
fail  to  rouse  their  enthusiasm.  And  I 
believe  they  will  respond  to  it  and  sub- 
scribe to  it  from  their  purses.  If  I  did 
not  think  so  I  should  despair  of  a  fu- 
ture for  the  Church.  This  problem  of 
the  support  of  the  Church  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  which  it  has  to  face.  We 
have  an  analogous  problem  in  America 
today  in  regard  to  the  popular  support 
by  subscription  of  our  political  parties. 
My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that 
when  men  and  women  become  incandes- 
cent through  a  cause  they  believe  in  they 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  it  finan- 
cial and  otherwise.  I  do  not  believe  that 
religion  has  lost  its  power.    During  the 


last  few  years  I  have  known  many  men 
and  women  who  have  become  Christians 
by  having  Christianity  presented  to  them 
in  terms  of  modern  thought,  science,  and 
philosophy.  The  letters  1  have  received 
about  The  Inside  of  the  Cup'  bear  a  sim- 
ilar testimony." 

This  last  remark  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  read  that  re- 
markable book.  It  discusses  both  the 
economical  and  the  theological  problem 
with  such  frankness  and  breadth  that  its 
effect  is  probably  as  great  as  "Robert 
Elsmere"  had  on  the  last  generation  of 
religious  people.  Readers  of  The  Chris- 
tian Commonwealth  will  remember  the 
series  of  articles  in  which  Mr.  Churchill's 
book  was  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
persons  who  figure  in  its  pages.  I  asked 
what  response  the  book  had  elicited  from 
readers. 

"I  have  on  the  average,"  Mr.  Churchill 
replied,  "five  letters  a  day  from  clergy- 
men of  different  denominations.  Most 
of  them  have  preached  sermons  on  the 
book,  or  have  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  talks.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  these  letters  approve  of  the  book, 
and  many  of  the  ministers  report  per- 
sonal experiences  with  men  of  the  type 
of  Eldon  Parr  and  his  vestry,  who  have 
attempted  to  dominate  their  churches  by 
the  power  of  wealth.  Some,  of  course, 
disagree  with  the  theology,  especially  the 
High  Church  episcopal  clergy." 

"Does  the  book  represent  your  own  re- 
ligious views?  Am  I  right,  for  instance, 
in  concluding  that  you  would  discourage 
any  breaking  away  from  the  established 
machinery  of  religion  and  would  prefer 
to  see  clergymen  inspired  with  modern 
views  remaining  in  the  churches?" 

"That  conclusion  is  quite  rie'ht.  I 
believe  in  the  Church,  and  I  think  that 
ministers  are  justified  in  translating  the 
religion  of  Christ  into  terms  of  modern 
'icicnce  and  philosophy.  I  believe  in  the 
Cliurch  also  as  an  organization,  both  on 
philosophical  grounds  and  for  practical 
reasons.  The  book  does  actually  repre- 
sent my  own  attempt  to  find  a  religious 
solution.  I  wrote  of  what  I  had  found, 
though  I  trust  it  is  by  no  means  final. 
I  was  led  to  seek  a  solution  by  an  ex- 
perience of  the  anomalies  of  our  modern 
civilization — a  process  which,  as  I  said 
in  the  book,  is  a  common  one  today." 

Of  the  attitude  of  the  organized  Labor 
movement  towards  the  churches  Mr. 
Churchill  speaks  with  discrimination  and 
insight.  The  greatest  of  our  religious 
and  social  problems,  he  thinks,  lies  in 
the  christianizing  of  organized  labor.  In 
economics  he  is  open-minded.  The  Pro- 
gressive platform,  he  holds,  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  best  modern  economic 
theories  as  taught  in  the  universities. 
"In  'The  Inside  of  the  Cup'  I  spoke  of 
the  eventual  abolition  of  private  property 
because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  all  evolu- 
tionary signs  point  that  way.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  how  far  this  will  be 
carried,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  say  how  near 
we  are  to  such  a  result.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  religious  problem,  which 
will  include  an  entirely  new  system  of 
education,  is  more  important  than  the 
economic  problem,  and  this,  I  think,  is 
where  the  Church's  great  opportunity 
lies.  The  new  democracy  must  have  a 
majority  of  the  right  kind  of  citizens,  or 
the  economic  part  of  the  scheme  will 
not  work." 

As  a  final  indication  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
attitude  on  these  matters,  I  will  record 
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one  further  remark.  "I  believe  in  evolu- 
tion rather  than  revolution,  although  I 
set  no  limit  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
evolution  may  work.  I  believe  that  edu- 
cation will  accomplish  wonders  in  the 
next  generation." 


THE  "GOOD  NEWS"  OF  JESUS 


In  one  .sense  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
atonement  in  its  various  forms  is  a  leg- 
acy of  Judaism.  Origen's  doctrine  of 
Christ's  death  as  a  ransom  paid  to  the 
devil  for  the  souls  of  men,  Anselm's 
that  only  a  sinless  God-man  could  blot 
out  the  offences  of  humanity,  Grotius' 
that  an  exhibition  of  the  divine  penal 
code  demanded  Christ's  death  for  the 
world's  sin — all  presuppose  that  the 
most  difficult  work  of  Almighty  God  is 
to  forgive  sin,  without  some  suitable 
offering.  The  good  news  of  Jesus  con- 
sisted most  of  all  in  his  revelation  of  a 
sin-forgiving  God.  "Here  its  preaching 
touches  its  climax.  In  the  loveliest  of 
his  parables,  which  have  gone  down  the 


ages  in  undying  freshness,  exerting  their 
unbroken  influence  on  the  souls  of  a 
battling  humanity,  Jesus  celebrated  this 
sin-forgiving  God,  now  as  a  father  who 
receives  his  lost  son  with  strong,  un- 
wavering love  and  even  with  rejoicing, 
and  now  as  the  Almighty  God,  in  whose 
c\'es  the  one  sinner  who  repents  is 
worth  more  than  the  ninety  and  nine 
righteous  who  need  no  repentance.  And 
the  Divine  Parent  has  transmitted  to 
his  children  this  noblest  of  privileges. 
The  conditions  of  forgiveness  are  faith, 
repentance,  compassion,  everything  which 
betrays  a  quickened  conscience. 
The  Inquirer. 


"To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  in- 
finite ; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or 
night ; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipo- 
tent; 

To  love,  and  bear ;  to  hope  'till  Hope 
creates 
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templates ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  re- 
pent ; 

This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and 
free ; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire  and 
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A  Running  Mate 

for  the 
Kitchen  Range 


We  are  selling  a  little  "Kitchen  Heater'*  to  be 
hitched  up  on  the  "off  side"  of  a  gas  range. 


"Hooked  double"  they  make  a 
great  Winter  pair.  In  cold 
weather  the  range  needs  help 
to  keep  the  kitchen  warm. 

This  is  just  what  the  little  kit- 
chen heater  does — it  sup- 
plies the  heat  to  keep  the 
kitchenwarmand  cozy  while 
the  faithful  range  gives  all  of 
its  heat  to  the  cooking  of 
the  dinner. 

The  total  expense  is  only  just 
what  it  was  when  you  used 
the  range  alone  in  the  Sum- 
mer. For,  strange  to  say, 
the  little  heater,  while  it  will 
bum  coal  or  coke,  will  do 
just  as  well  on  short  rations 


of  waste  paper  and  garbage. 
You  simply  throw  in  the 
paper  and  garbage  you 
commonly  carry  to  the  alley — 
throw  it  in  two  or  three  times  a 
day  and  the  appliance  yields  all 
the  heat  needed  for  an  ordinary 
sized  kitchen. 

Think  of  what  this  means — it  means 
that  you  can  cook  all  winter  on  a 
gas  range,  entirely  free  from 
the  drudgery  of  handling  wood, 
coal,  ashes  and  dirt.  At  the  same 
time  you  can  heat  your  kitchen 
with  waste  you  generally  tote  out 
into  the  cold  and  wet. 

There  won't  be  a  home  in  this  city 
without  one  of  these  kitchen  heat- 
ers when  the  people  learn  about 
them.  We  expect  to  install  thirty 
thousand  this  Fall — better  order 
one  now  before  the  rush  seasoa 


THE  PEOPLES  GAS  LIGHT  CSl.  COKE  COMPANY 
Peoples  Gas  Building 
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WETTEST  BLOCK  IS  DRYING. 


in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  "wettest 
block"  is  going  dry.  Not  because  of  a 
diminishing  supply,  but  because  of  a 
lack  of  patronage.  Since  the  saloons 
were  closed  on  the  Kansas  side  the 
1,700  block  on  West  Ninth  street  has 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  "wet- 
test block."  But  the  old  order  of  things 
s  changed  now.  When  the  famous  block 
was  at  its  zenith,  it  boasted  twenty-live 
saloons  built  on  twenty-eight  25-foot 
lots.  The  number  has  dwindled  now 
to  thirteen.  A  year  ago  the  increased 
cost  of  beer  forced  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  "schooners."  Since  then  a 
gradual  change  has  taken  place.  Even 
the  class  of  patronage  has  changed  to  a 
certain  extent.  Very  few  saloons  now 
keep  a  private  policeman.  Many  of 
them  now  close  at  midnight  instead  of  1 
o'clock — the  regular  hour  of  closing. 
The  length  of  bars  has  been  shortened, 
and  the  number  of  bartenders  decreased. 
Thei"e  are  even  a  few  shooting  galleries, 
a  clothing  store  and  a  grocery  store  in 
the  "wettest  block." 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  people 
are  drinking  less  or  less  people  are 
drinking,"  one  of  the  saloonkeepers  said. 
"The  men  who  come  here  do  not  seem 
to  drink  as  much  as  they  did  formerly, 
and  fewer  drinkers  come  here  than  sev- 
eral years  ago.    Trade  is  very  poor." 

Another  saloonkeeper  on  West  Ninth 
street  believes  the  high  cost  of  living 
has  something  to  do  with  the  decline  of 
the  wet  block. 

"Regular  customers  of  mine  that  used 
to  buy  four  or  five  glasses  of  beer  be- 
fore they  went  home  at  night,  now  buy 
only  one  or  two,  and  often  don't  come 
in  at  all,"  he  said.  "After  8  or  9  o'clock 
at  night  business  is  very  dull.  Less  than 
a  year  ago  the  saloons  were  nearly  al- 
ways full  of  people.  There  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  work ;  the  men  seem  to  have 
money,  but  they  are  not  spending  it  in 
the  saloons. 

"Then  the  difTerent  class  of  men  cm- 
ployed  in  the  packing  houses  and  as 
laborers  has  something  to  do  with  the 
decreased  consumption  of  beer.  The  or- 
dinary American  laboring  man  seldom 
cares  where  his  money  goes,  just  so  he 
has  a  good  time.  But  now  foreign  labor 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  American,  and 
the  foreigners  are  savers.  These  men 
are  the  ones  who  are  buying  homes  or 
saving  their  money  to  bring  their  fam- 
ilies to  this  country. 

"The  restrictions  placed  on  the  rail- 
road men  also  help  to  decrease  busi- 
ness. Very  few  of  them  drink  as  much 
as  they  formerly  did,  and  many  of  them 
do  not  drink  at  all." — The  American  Is- 
sue. 


A  BREWER'S  IDEA  OF  CHRIST- 
IAN CITIZENSHIP 


A  New  York  brewer  said :  "The 
church  people  can  drive  us  when  they 
try,  and  we  know  it.  Our  hope  is  in 
working  after  they  grow  tired,  and  con- 
tinuing to  work  three  hundred  and  si.xty- 
five  days  in  the  year."  On  this  same 
point  Dr.  Pankhurst  pertinently  says : 
"Oh,  what  a  world  this  would  be  if  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints  were  made  of 
as  enduring  stuff  as  the  perseverance  of 
the  sinners!" — Selected. 
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BOADICEA 


An  Ode 

When  the  British  warrior  queen. 

Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 
Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien. 

Counsel  of  her  country's  gods. 

Sage  beneath  the  spreading  oak 

Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief; 
Every  burning  word  he  spoke 

Full  of  rage  and  full  of  grief. 

Princess!  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
'Tis  because  resentment  ties 

All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

Rome  shall  perish — write  that  word 

In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt; 
Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorr'd. 

Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt, 

Rome,  for  empire  far  renown'd. 

Tramples  on  a  thousand  states; 
Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground — 

Hark!  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates! 

Other  Romans  shall  arise, 

Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name; 
Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize. 

Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

Then  the  progeny  that  springs 

From  the  forests  of  our  land, 
Arm'd  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings. 

Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

Regions  Caesar  never  knew. 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway; 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew. 

None  invincible  as  they. 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words. 

Pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 
Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 

Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride, 

Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow: 
Rush'd  to  battle,  fought,  and  died; 

Dying,  hurl'd  them  at  the  foe. 

Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud, 
Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due; 

Empire  is  on  us  bestow'd, 
Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you. 

— William  Cowper. 


sonality,  as  well  as  in  social  reorganizations,  but  we  are  on 
the  right  road  and  faced  in  the  right  direction  to  discover  the 
ultimate  solution  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  in  his  King- 
dom. 


The  Congregationalist  of  December  4  has  a  thought 
revealing  editorial  on  "Th.e  Religious  Note  in  Fiction," 
which  shows  wide  reading  in  current  literature.  The 
writer  notes  the  increasing  religious  element  in  cur- 
rent fiction,  instancing  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup"  and 
"V.  V.'s  Eyes"  as  conspicuous  illustrations,  and  he 
matches  these  American  books  with  English  and  con- 
tinental recent  publications.  After  an  imposing  list 
of  books  and  authors  the  writer  concludes : 

We  have  much  yet  to  learn,  much  in  the  way  of  application 
to  the  fundamental  necessity  of  character  and  individual  per- 


Not  the  least  advantage  of  this  just  plan, — and  be- 
cause just,  it  ought  to  be  made  practical, — is  the 
escape  from  the  post-mortem  waste  and  heart-burn- 
ing occasioned  by  the  clumsy  administration  of  farm- 
ers' estates,  particularly  where  they  die,  as  is  often 
the  case,  intestate.  The  tragic  "auction  sale,"  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  house,  and  often  dismemberment  of 
the  family,  necessary  in  the  administering  of  the  estate. 
Farming  has  always  been  a  toiler's  lot  and  has  ever 
been  an  industry,  but  in  these  days  of  science  it  has 
become  a  business  also.  "Efficiency"  and  "scientific 
management"  are  words  as  pertinent  and  applicable  in 
the  raising  of  calves  and  the  making  of  butter  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  churns  and  automobiles.  Let  the 
girls  have  their  rights  here  also. 


Things  are  moving  rapidly  down  at  Washington. 
When  President  Wilson  concluded  to  leave  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  departments  to  the  competent  man- 
agers of  the  same,  he  had  time  to  prophesy  in  his 
annual  message  to  Congress,  and,  what  is  better,  the 
distracted  members  of  that  body  had  time  and  nerve 
and  wakefulness  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  sug- 
gestion of  a  presidential  primary  must  have  carried 
gloom  into  the  hearts  of  the  politicians,  the  spell-bind- 
ing speech-makers  and  the  time-honored  convention 
goers  and  makers.  But  it  was  a  high  note  of  democ- 
racy, carrying  cheer  and  awakening  interest  in  the 
heart  of  the  universal  man,  the  hoi  polloi!  Then  there 
is  the  government  railroad  in  Alaska,  the  unspoken 
sequence  of  thought  follows, — why  not  government 
extension  of  railroad  property,  power  and  authority, 
outside  of  Alaska  but  inside  of  the  United  States? 
Already  the  papers  announce  that  Senator  Kenyon  of 
Iowa  is  preparing  a  bill  for  the  purchase  by  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  railroads.  How  alarming!  And  yet 
how  encouraging!  If  things  continue  to  progress  as 
rapidly  as  they  now  seem,  to,  the  time  is  not  so  far 
away  as  we  used  to  think  when  the  principles  of  civil 
service  will  eliminate  the  "grafter"  and  the  political 
appointee.  When  that  is  done  another  thing  will 
appear, — that  human  energy,  ingenuity  and  integrity 
can  be  developed  in  the  service  of  the  state,  more 
eflfectively  than  it  is  now  developed  by  and  in  the  sel- 
fish and  self-seeking  game. 
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Charles  C.  Nixon,  Toronto,  Canada,  in  Hoard's 
Dairyman  for  December  5th,  under  the  title  of  "Shall 
Girls  Share  Equally  with  Boys,"  touches  a  phase  of  the 
woman  question  seldom  recognized,  much  less  dis- 
cussed by  the  persistent  and  aggressive  agitators  of 
the  same.  What  is  the  daughter's  right  in  the  farm 
home?   Says  the  writer: — 

I  have  no  patience  with  principles  which  give  one  boy  in 
the  family  an  interest  in  the  farm  that  returns  him,  say,  $1,200 
to  $1,500  annually,  while  his  sisters  get  only  what  they  ask 
or  beg  for  from  their  dad.  Yet  there  are  many  cases  of  this 
kind.  Surely  it  must  be  that  the  boy  (or  man?)  does  not 
consider  what  he  takes,  or  where  he  takes  it  from. 

What  would  happen  if  his  sisters  should  go  on  a  strike  and 
demand  their  rights?  What  a  fine  show  of  authority  they 
would  make  should  they  summon  their  father  and  their 
brothers  to  a  short  notice  conference  whereat  there  would  be 
demanded  an  explanation  and  an  adjustment  on  some  basis 
of  right  and  of  equality! 

The  remedy  is  as  refreshing  as  is  the  recognition  of 

the  need : 

How  would  it  be  to  make  a  joint  stock  company  proposi- 
tion of  the  old  farm?  Secure  incorporation  as  would  a 
"limited"  business;  assign  shares  all  round  on  the  basis  of 
the  modified  equality  *  *  *  including  father  and  mother 
too,  with  father  perhaps  having  the  largest  or  the  controlling 
interest?  Each  year  the  earnings  or  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness would  be  apportioned  to  the  shareholders  according 
to  their  holdings;  thus  would  the  question  of  allowance  be 
solved,  and  most  certainly  the  girls  would  develop  a  renewed 
and  a  vital  interest  in  all  pertaining  to  what  was  doing  on 
the  farm.  The  death  of  the  father  would  not  necessitate  the 
division  of  the  farm.  It  could  go  right  on  as  before  giving 
the  boy  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  all  the  capital  and  the 
farm  would  become  a  greater  and  greater  monument  to  the 
foresight  and  business  acumen  of  the  father  who,  earlier  in 
life,  saw  the  advantage  of  placing  his  business  on  this  sound 
basis  and  gave  his  boys  a  chance — also  gave  his  girls  their 
fair  and  rightful  share  in  working  out  with  him  what  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  all. 


The  luncheon  given  at  Hotel  Sherman  last  Saturday 
by  the  Peace  Society  of  Chicago,  and  their  friends,  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Noel  Langdon-Davies,  was  a  most  in- 
teresting event.  Some  himdred  men  and  women  broke 
bread  together.  Perhaps  all  of  them  were  touched 
with  the  conceit  of  being  up  on  the  peace  movement 
before  the  speaker  began.  Perhaps  most  of  them 
were  ready  to  put  up  an  "argnment"  on  their  own 
behalf.  Perhaps  most  of  them  were  ready  to  speak 
on  the  question,  had  opportunity  been  given,  but  after 
the  representative  of  young  England,  a  fresh  gradu- 
ate from  Cambridge,  was  through.,  even  the  veteran 
pacifists  felt  as  though  they  had  entered  upon  a  post- 
graduate course  of  study  and  were  just  beginning  the 
consideration  of  the  higher  problems.  He  analyzed 
all  the  arguments  for  big  navies  and  made  the  eco- 
nomic argument,  of  waste,  seem  small  and  incidental. 
Government  officials  are  willing  to  be  charged  with 
extravagance,  a  vice  which  they  hasten  to  convert  into 
patriotism,  but  they  do  not  relish  being  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  fools.  The  modern  man,  man  of  busi- 
ness and  politics  in  Europe  and  America,  prefers  to  be 
considered  a  rogue  rather  than  a  dunce.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Langdon-Davies'  arguments  will  be  made 
available  for  print  before  he  ends  his  most  interesting 


campaign  among  the  students  and  the  working  men 
of  the  Western  Continent,  He  is  an  "image-breaker," 
but  his  weapon  is  not  the  iconoclast's  hammer  but  the 
logician's  solvent,  the  scientist's  measuring  rule,  and 
the  moral  power  of  the  decalogue  and  the  Golden 
Rule.  The  "sentimentalists"  are  no  longer  those  who 
advocate  disarmament,  but  rather  the  dreamy  Miss 
Nancies  who  seek  to  create  new  devil-ships  and  rele- 
gate old  Dreadnoughts  to  the  junk  heap,  by  sheer 
gush,  sentimental  nonsense  over  "national  honor,"  "ter- 
ritorial rights,"  etc.,  etc.  If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
ask  Mr.  Langdon-Davies  and  he  will  persuade  you. 


"Current  Items  of  Interest,"  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting leaflet  prepared  by  Henry  Oldys,  and  issued 
from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of  the  Audubon  and 
other  humane  organizations,  anxious  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  birds  and  to  promote  the  love  of  the  same 
in  the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls  and  in  the  thoughts 
of  men  and  women.  Copies  of  these  very  interesting 
notes  can  be  secured  in  quantities  for  distribution  for 
$1  per  hundred,  by  addressing  the  Audubon  Society 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
issue  for  October  16th  gives  a  chronological  history 
of  the  tariff  provision  which  prohibits  the  importation 
of  aigrettes  and  other  feather  decorations  outside  of 
ostrich  plumes  and  the  feathers  and  plumes  of  do- 
mestic fowls.  The  movement  for  legislation  was 
launched  by  the  Audubon  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  December  29,  1912.  On  January  30, 
1913,  the  first  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  held 
and  briefs  were  filed  by  experts.  March  1,  1913, 
printed  circulars  were  issued  by  the  Washington  so- 
ciety to  be  used  in  the  campaign.  March  17,  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  took  similar  steps.  April  6, 
the  Tariff  Bill  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives embodying  the  request  for  bird  protec- 
tion. May  8,  bill  passed  the  house  without  change. 
May  21,  a  hearing  before  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  at  which,  the  importers  and  manufacturers 
of  bird  plumage  were  heard  in  opposition.  June  17, 
the  bill  was  amended  by  Finance  Committee,  intro- 
ducing the  "joker"  exempting  "edible  and  pestiferous 
birds."  July  11,  measure  reported  to  the  Senate  elim- 
inating the  aigrette  clause.  July  21,  Senator  McLean 
of  Connecticut  moved  to  restore  the  House  provision. 
August  13,  Senator  McLean  made  a  great  speech  in 
support  of  his  amendment.  October  31,  passage  of 
bill  by  Senate  and  signature  by  President.  This  in 
brief  is  the  story,  which  indicates  a  profound  move- 
ment in  civilization.  Still  waters  run  deep.  Such  a 
battle  means  much  and  such  a  triumph  is  significant. 
Of  course  the  battle  is  not  won.  Doubtless  there  will 
be  persistent  effort  to  amend  and  to  evade  this  humane 
enactment.    Woman's  barbaric  love  of  feathers,  so- 
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ciety's  passion  for  display,  the  complacency  born 
out  of  conformity  and  extravagant  expenditure,  and 
stronger  than  all  these  the  lust  for  dollars,  the  chance 
of  making  money  and  the  passion  for  trade,  on  the 
one  hand, — modesty,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
piety  that  recognizes  a  divine  kinship  between  all  liv- 
ing things,  on  the  other  hand. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  venerable  President  Emeritus 
of  Harvard  University,  is  a  brilliant  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  mind  does  not  necessarily  grow^  old  v^^ith 
the  body.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  an  old  man  will 
preserve  the  loyalties  of  his  youth  and  stand  by  th.e 
affirmations  and  agitations  of  his  early  manhood,  and 
when  this  is  accomplished  a  deserved  halo  rests  upon 
the  whitened  hair  and  the  wrinkled  brow,  but  when 
in  addition  to  this  there  are  signs  of  a  renewed  youth 
in  the  way  of  new  causes  espoused,  new  theories  gen- 
erated, new  wood  grown  on  the  stem  of  the  tree,  right 
under  the  weather  worn  and  wrinkled  brow,  then  is 
one's  faith  in  immortality  reassured.  Dr.  Eliot  shows 
to  a  remarkable  degree  this  capacity  for  making  new 
wood,  and  he  is  constantly  improving  upon  the  work 
of  his  youth  and  enlarging  the  ideals  of  his  man- 
hood. It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  an  old  man  growing 
more  and  more  radical  on  living  questions  as  he  grows 
older.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  a  young  man 
harking  back  to  the  inspirations  of  his  fathers,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  conservative  in  what  ought  to  be 
the  expanding  years  of  his  life.  In  his  closing  address 
before  the  General  Unitarian  Conference  at  Buffalo, 
of  which  he  was  president,  Dr.  Eliot  frankly  con- 
fessed that  he  had  taken  much  more  interest  in  the 
temperance  question  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
than  in  the  earlier  years.  This  increased  interest  comes 
from  certain  opportunities  for  fresh  observation  and 
studies  on  these  lines.  In  America  he  found  the  in- 
creasing number  of  feeble-minded,  insane  and  crim- 
inal, the  result  of  alcoholism.  His  investigations  in 
Germany  persuaded  him  that  even  the  "limited  doses 
of  alcohol"  that  most  people  suppose  "completely  in- 
ocuous,"  unfavorably  affect  the  human  being  twenty- 
four  hours  after  taking,  thus  impairing  the  safety  and 
efficiency  of  every  mechanic,  artisan,  driver  of  auto- 
mobile, manager  of  circular  saw,  or  other  powerful 
machinery,  or  worker  in  hot  furnaces.  His  observa- 
tions in  the  far  East  are  so  pertinent  that  we  antici- 
pate the  promised  publication  of  the  whole  address  in 
pamphlet  form,  that  our  readers,  who  might  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  pamphlet,  may  be  confronted  by  the 
ominous  word.  O  young  men,  yes,  young  women  too, 
fathers  and  mothers  of  growing  families,  can  you  be 
indifferent,  complacent,  and  socially  conventional  and 
polite  in  the  presence  of  the  tippling  habit  which  is  in- 
vading your  homes  and  menacing  your  children  ?  Poi- 
son is  poison  whether  offered  in  stoneware  mugs,  in 


dirty  saloons,  or  in  dainty  cut-glass  decanters  in  sump- 
tuous and  refined  homes.    Read  and  reflect — 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  had  a  long  opportunity 
of  observing  the  difference  between  the  white  race  and  the 
Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Indian,  the  Malay,  and  some  of 
the  Mohammedan  people,  in  regard  to  susceptibility  to  the  al- 
coholic temptation.  1  he  white  race  is  inferior  to  all  the  other 
peoples  I  have  named  in  regard  to  this  susceptibility  to  the 
temptation  of  alcoholism.  No  observant  person  can  travel 
through  the  East  for  a  year  without  being  shocked  by  the 
manifest  tendency  of  the  white  race  temporarily  resident  there 
to  destroy  itself  through  alcoholism.  Alcohol  is  destructive 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  white  race  in  the  tropics,  and  all 
through  the  tropics  the  white  race  exhibits  a  terrible  lack  of 
self-control  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is 
mortifying  to  the  last  degree  for  an  American  to  see  intoxi- 
cated American  soldiers  and  sailors  staggering  about  the 
streets  of  the  Chinese  cities  where  we  now  have  troops,  and 
never  to  see  a  Japanese  soldier  in  such  condition;  although 
the  Japanese  have  five  times  as  many  troops  there  as  we 
have.  I  mention  but  a  single  fact ;  but  the  lesson  of  the  East 
is  that  the  alcoholism  of  the  white  race  must  be  overcome, 
or  that  vice,  with  the  licentiousness  it  promotes,  will  over- 
come the  race. 

The  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Social  Centers  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is 
generously  supported  and  wisely  administered  and 
serves  a  highly  specialized  constituency,  a  large  part 
of  which  consists  of  the  Russian-Jew  element  on  the 
West  Side.  This  is  the  constituency  that  upon  its  ar- 
rival in  Chicago  is  often  unkempt,  uncouth,  impov- 
erished and  most  un-American.  But  touched  by  a 
degree  of  American  freedom,  opportunity,  and  a  fair 
chance,  it  promptly  rises  into  efficiency,  patriotism, 
and  self-supporting,  self-respecting  American  citi- 
zenship. This  Institute,  while  offering  a  large  number 
of  intellectual  privileges,  is  not  oblivious  of  the  social 
need.  So  its  social  dances  "on  Sunday  (not  Sabbath) 
nights,  are  events  of  great  importance  in  its  work- 
ing program.  Jacob  M.  Loeb,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  has  in  no  uncertain  terms  set  his  tabu 
on  the  Tango  and  other  "close"  and  "clutch"  dances. 
In  a  public  statement  he  announces  that  "The  women 
without  consulting  the  officials  of  the  Institute,  decided 
that  they  would  have  to  introduce  the  Tango  to  re- 
tain their  young  people."  The  officers  promptly  an- 
nounced that  "if  a  Tango  teacher  had  been  hired  she 
must  be  dismissed."  The  president  announces  that 
"this  is  a  stage  dance  and  many  things  are  permissible 
on  the  stage  that  cannot  be  brought  into  the  Institute." 
He  pronounces  it  a  "vicious  dance."  Unity  has  pro- 
found sympathy  with  this  ruling  of  the  Chicago  He- 
brew Institute  Board.  Without  the  skill  or  knowledge 
to  analyze  the  "tango  steps,"  taking  the  word  of  many 
respectable  women  and  expert  dancers  for  it,  doubtless 
it  can  be  danced  innocently  on  the  principle  that  "To 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  But  while  it  has  but  so 
recently  emerged  from  vicious  sources,  while  it  con- 
notes so  much  sex  consciousness  on  so  many  danger- 
ous lines,  while  the  right  minded  police  authorities, 
the  intelligent  social  workers,  solicitous  parents,  con- 
secrated teachers  and  preachers,  are  trying  so  hard  to 
eliminate  dangerous  fascinations  from  the  dance  halls 
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and  assembly  rooms,  which  alone  are  available  to  the 
poor  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  toiling  classes,  it  ill 
becomes  those  on  the  upper  social  levels,  who  claim 
ethical  pre-eminence,  to  claim  indulgence  for  those 
who  live  on  the  avenues  and  the  boulevards  to  enjoy 
that  which  is  proscribed  in  the  alleys  and  the  side 
streets.  If  the  Tango  and  its  companions  are  good 
and  safe  where  the  "swells"  are,  in  the  clubs  and  as- 
semblies on  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Chicago  boule- 
vards, why  should  they  not  be  tolerated  "beyant  the 
tracks"  and  "West  of  the  River."  We  know  there 
is  a  difference  between  a  "Settlement"  and  a  saloon, 
but  a  great  many  people,  some  of  them  pretty  smart, 
cannot  draw  fine  distinctions  when  the  passions  and 
the  appetites  are  involved.  They  who  have  so  much 
to  enjoy  ought  to  be  glad  to  avoid  the  very  appear- 
ance of  evil  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
those  who  have  so  little  to  enjoy.  When  all  other 
arguments  fail,  "for  their  sake"  is  decisive  to  the 
wise  member  of  the  social  compact.  Paul's  dictum 
holds,  where  many  other  anchors  drag,  "If  meat  mak- 
eth  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  no,  not 
while  the  world  standeth." 


Hiram  W.  Thomas,  D.  D. 

We  are  sure  that  many  people,  we  wish  there  were 
more,  are  consciously  indebted  to  Unity  for  its  part 
in  saving  and  publishing  the  story  of  David  Swing, 
the  great  Poet-Preacher,  who  for  so  many  years,  ra- 
diated an  odor  of  sanctity  at  the  boisterous  heart  of 
Chicago.  He  was  a  minister  of  grace,  beauty  and 
love  in  the  Loop  District;  before  there  was  a  loop  to 
solidify  the  crass  commercial  superstition  that  has  lent 
such  an  artificial  value  to  that  congested  territory,  for 
which  there  is  no  justification  in  the  nature  of  things, 
he  loved  and  worked  there. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Fort  Newton  undertook  his  bio- 
graphical task  none  too  early,  for  the  memory  of  the 
faithful  was  growing  dim,  and  the  lips  of  many  lovers 
and  interpreters  of  David  Swing  were  sealed  forever 
before  Mr.  Newton's  gracious  appeal  could  reach 
them.  Mr.  Newton  tells  how  one  of  his  earliest  en- 
couragements came  from  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Har- 
per, builder  and  first  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Harper  and  Professor  Swing  were  fel- 
low citizens  of  Ohio,  their  lives  inter-twined  interest- 
ingly way  back  in  the  old  student  days,  before  heresy 
and  much  work  directed  their  lives  into  distant  if  not 
distinct  channels.  But  before  his  reminiscences  could 
be  penned,  a  great  silence  fell  upon  the  great  President 
of  the  great  University. 

For  those  who  lived  in  Chicago  through,  the  '60's, 
VO's  and  the  '80's,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  one,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  great  quartette,  who  wrought 
mightily  in  Chicago  during  those  years  for  the  amelio- 


ration of  dogma,  for  the  interpretation  of  religion  in 
terms  of  civic  righteousness,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
city  of  Chicago — Robert  Collyer,  David  Swing,  W.  H. 
Rider  and  Hiram  W.  Thomas.  They  have  all  gone 
hence  but  their  work  remains.  Chicago  has  been  un- 
gracious towards  its  great  spiritual  leaders,  perhaps 
It  is  the  fault  of  these  United  States  and  its  dangerous 
rise  into  prosperity,  perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  But  whatever  of  nobleness  has  been 
instituted  in  Chicago,  its  schools,  libraries,  churches, 
art,  literary  and  musical  organizations,  owe  immeas- 
urably to  these  four  great  men. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Rider,  as  a  minister  of  the  Uni- 
versal Hope,  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  been  ade- 
quately told,  certainly  his  part  in  the  building  of  the 
city  is  too  little  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  Chi- 
cago builders,  of  today. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Unity,  the  story  of 
David  Swing  has  been  told  sympathetically,  skilfully, 
and  as  adequately  as  circumstances  would  permit :  first, 
in  the  pages  of  Unity  and  afterward  preserved  in  a 
dignified  book,  which,  is  an  instructive  and  inspiring 
volume. 

Next  week's  issue  of  Unity  will  be  given  to  an  ap- 
preciation, somewhat  belated,  of  Robert  Collyer.  His 
story  in  the  large  is  available  in  his  own  publications, 
and  his  memorials  now  in  process  of  publication. 

But  no  one  has  hitherto  set  himself  to  the  splendid 
and  high  task  of  collecting  the  material,  settling  and 
reducing  to  order  the  story  of  the  one  who  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  was  minister  at  large  to  all  the  de- 
nominations in  this  city — Hiram  W.  Thomas,  D.  D. 
A  man  of  God  who  found  a  sacred  platform  on  the  . 
boards  of  a  popular  theatre!  McVicker's  Theatre,  in 
those  days,  suggested  the  great  Sunday  audiences  and 
utterances  of  Dr.  Thomas,  as  often  as  it  did  the 
achievements  of  the  great  actors.  We  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  Newton  has  consented  to 
do  for  Dr.  Thomas,  so  far  as  the  material  at  hand  will 
permit,  what  he  has  done  so  well  for  his  friend  and 
fellow  worker,  David  Swing.  Mr.  Newton  knew  and 
loved  Dr.  Thomas  as  a  young  minister  could  know  and 
love  an  elder  minister  at  a  distance.  Perhaps  this  dis- 
tance will  enable  him  to  get  the  truer  perspective  of 
his  message  and  his  mission.  But  the  personal  touch, 
the  unique  individuality  and  the  details  of  the  story, 
must  be  compiled  from  material  furnished  him  by  those 
entrusted  with  these  blessed  memories. 

As  soon  as  possible  Mr.  Newton  will  prepare  such  a 
story  to  appear  from  week  to  week  in  the  pages  of 
Unity.  To  help  in  this  work  we  join  with  Mr.  New- 
ton in  calling  upon  all  those  who  loved  and  labored 
with  Dr.  Thomas  to  furnish  him  with  such  material  as 
they  may  have  at  hand.  Letters,  sermons,  articles,  rem- 
iniscences, impressions,  stories,  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived ;  and  when  requested,  manuscripts  will  be  care- 
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fully  returned.  Mr.  Newton  is  himself  preoccupied 
with  the  obligations  of  a  large  and  successful  minis- 
try, so  he  will  not  be  able  to  visit  persons  and  places 
associated  with  that  noble  and  gracious  man.  Will 
you  help  him  ?    He  writes : 

Had  I  waited  two  years  longer,  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  to  write  the  story  of  Swing.  As  it  is,  it  lacks 
much  of  the  personal  touch,  because  so  many  of  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  had  followed  him  into  the  Beyond.  I 
regret  exceedingly  the  loss  of  the  memories  of  Dr.  Harper, 
and  the  introduction  which  he  had  promised  to  write.  Such 
experiences  make  me  all  the  more  urgent  that  those  who 
'  knew  Dr.  Thomas  bestir  themselves,  ere  the  years  rob  us 
of  much  rich  treasure. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Rev. 

Joseph  Fort  Newton,  1269  Fourth.  Avenue,  Cedar 

Rapids,  Iowa. 


As  to  Truth 


"My  friend  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  "I.  M.  A.," 
and  myself  are  not  so  far  apart  when  he  afifirms  "that 
there  are  many  doors  opening  from  the  soul  into  the 
vast  realm  of  knowledge."  For  I  have  long  maintained 
that  the  method  of  knowledge  is  that  of  experience,  and 
correct  inference  from  that  experience.  And  as  I.  M. 
A.  says,  "Our  stock  of  knowledge  comes  by  acquaint- 
ance, endeavor,  experience.  Life  is  the  great  teacher." 
But  is  not  this  the  method  of  science? 

Here  is  the  delusion  or  error  I  have  long  tried  to 
expose.  There  are  many  ministers,  and  even  distin- 
guished philosophers,  like  my  friend  Alden  and  Prof. 
Bergson,  who  slur  the  human  intellect,  who  say  there 
is  a  way  of  arriving  at  truth,  about  real  things  or 
beings,  different  in  kind  from  that  of  experience ;  that 
the  most  ignorant  can  by  feeling,  intuition,  faith,  come 
to  the  highest  truths, — truths  about  God,  the  soul, 
Jesus,  and  the  unseen  world.  And  they  say  their  meth- 
od has  a  validity  superior  to  that  of  science ;  that  they 
have  an  infallible  organ  of  knowledge  independent  of 
the  intellect. 

Now  I  aver  that  this  teaching  alienates  from  us 
those  who  have  the  profoundest  reverence  for  re- 
ligion, but  who  cannot  believe  it  is  the  provence  of 
feeling,  intuition  or  religion  to  teach  us  truths  about 
the  formation  of  the  universe,  of  man's  place  and 
duty,  of  that  power  or  being  we  call  God,  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  soul,  and  of  the  good  toward  which  all 
things  are  moving.  That  is  the  province  of  science. 
Truth  is  a  matter  of  science ;  inspiration,  comfort, 
faith,  religion,  are  matters  of  feeling,  will  and  imag- 
ination. Now  I  say  it  is  a  dangerous  delusion  to  teach 
that  there  is  a  private  way  of  attaining  truth  that 
does  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  foundation  of  science 
and  philosophy. 

In  short,  if  truths  are  known  about  God,  or  the  soul, 
or  the  goal  toward  which  all  things  are  moving  (and 
there  is  no  reason  a  priori  why  such  truths  may  not 
be  known),  they  can  only  be  known  by  experience, 
that  is,  by  study  and  search,  by  the  method  of  science. 
Religion  or  the  heart  tells  no  "secret."  That  is  the 
part  of  the  intellect. 

James  G.  Townsend. 


That  is  a  dangerous  religion  which  would  not  be 
known  but  for  its  label. 


THE  PULP/T 


The  Eternally-Womanly 

A  Series  of  Six  Sermons 
Preached  at 

THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE.  CHICAGO 
By  J  en  kin  Lloyd  Jones 

II. 

Boadicea — The  Woman  Militant 

Nov.  16,  1913. 


Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 
Prayer 

We,  Thy  children  of  love,  would  fain  advance  the  king- 
dom of  love.  Teach  us,  O  Father,  to  see  the  better  way 
and  to  walk  therein.  Give  us  this  morning  a  glimpse  of 
the  power  of  the  unarmed  soul  that  stands  for  truth  and 
justice,  clad  only  in  the  armor  of  the  spirit.  Help  us. 
Father,  to  lay  aside  and  to  leave  behind  the  weapons  of 
hate,  the  instruments  of  destruction,  the  armament  of  the 
lower  and  the  baser  life.  Father,  help  us  to  live  in  the  sun- 
shine and  spread  the  light  that  streams  therefrom,  that 
brother  may  recognize  brother  the  world  o'er  and  all  men 
confess  their  kinship  unto  Thee,  the  common  father  of  us 
all.  Amen. 

Sermon 

We  come  this  morning  to  our  second  search  for  the 
"Eternally-Womanly"  of  Goethe,  the  spirit  that  ever 
leadeth  onward  and  upward.  This  is  something,  all 
commentators  agree,  quite  different  from  any  sex  prob- 
lem, quite  distinct  from  any  "woman  question."  Last 
Sunday  I  considered  with  you  fundamental  mother- 
hood as  revealed  in  that  primitive  woman  who  watched 
day  and  night  over  the  dead  bodies  of  her  sons,  keeping 
the  vultures  off  by  day  and  the  wolves  and  other  beasts 
of  prey  by  night. 

Today  we  will  take  another  type,  grim,  heroic,  ag- 
gressive ;  a  tremendous  picture  for  the  day,  a  respen- 
dant  power  for  the  hour,  a  woman  who  was  a  born 
leader  of  men,  but  one  whose  name  is  today  buried  in 
the  dusty  alcoves  of  libraries,  and  known  only  to  the 
learned. 

The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  a  tem- 
pestuous one  in  the  life  of  the  early  citizens  of  the 
British  nation.  The  mighty  Caesar  caught  sight  of  that 
far  off  island,  reputed  rich  in  tin  and  gold  and  with  his 
legions  had  invaded  it  in  the  year  62  A.  D.  The  con- 
queror Suetonius  determined  to  break  the  last  center 
of  patriotism  and  independence,  so  he  marched  his  Ro- 
man phalanxes  clear  across  the  islands,  determined  to 
reduce  to  ashes  and  destroy  the  last  citidel  of  patriot- 
ism, which  was  then  and  is  now  and  always  will  be,  the 
citidel  of  current  piety.  The  non-aggressive  Druids, 
with  the  non-combatants, — the  wives  and  children,  all 
those  unable  to  bear  arms,  had  fled  step  by  step  into 
the  far  island  of  Mona,  Anglesea,  on  the  maps  of  to- 
day. There  they  had  set  up  their  altars  and  welcomed 
their  wounded  ;  there  they  sang  their  songs  and  chanted 
their  prayers,  thereby  hoping  to  avert  the  ultimate 
calamity  threatened  by  the  invading  armies  of  Rome. 
At  last  Suetonius  arrived  with  his  Roman  Phalanxes 
at  the  Straits  of  Menai,  the  narrowness  of  which  per- 
mitted the  Romans  to  see  across  and  they  noted  a  vast 
throng  of  priestly  men  and  frightened  women,  holding 
up  the  arms  which  they  would  not  use  in  self  defense, 
imploring  the  protection  of  their  gods.    The  sight  at 
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first  even  overcame  the  Roman  soldiers.  They  dared 
not  invade  the  camps  of  helpless  women  and  innocent 
children.  There  was  little  inspiration  in  charging  un- 
armed priests.  But  they  were  rallied  to  their  task,  the 
men  were  ferried  over  in  flat  bottomed  boats,  the  cav- 
alry dashed  into  the  water  and  waded  or  swam  across, 
and  there  began  the  awful  slaughter,  as  we  have  it  de- 
scribed in  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  himself  a  Roman  his- 
torian. Men,  women  and  children  were  indiscriminately 
slaughtered  and  their  bodies  thrown  upon  the  altar  fires 
lit  by  the  priests  themselves.  The  havoc  seemed  com- 
plete. The  last  center  of  patriotism  and  rebellion  was 
crushed.  But,  while  the  heaviest  and  best  portion  of 
the  army  was  engaged  in  this  devastating  destruction 
in  the  north,  a  woman,  smarting  under  the  indignities 
heaped  upon  her,  whose  body  had  been  lashed  and 
whose  daughters  had  been  outraged,  was  marshaling 
once  more  the  tribes  that  had  been  over  and  over  again 
defeated.  Prasutagus,  her  husband,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  hoping  to  protect  to  a  degree  his  family,  had 
willed  one-half  of  his  estate  to  Nero,  the  other  half  to 
his  daughters.  The  historian  comments  in  passing, 
that  it  is  the  bad  emperor  who  receives  private  be- 
quests, and  this  was  a  forlorn  hope  of  defense,  not  an 
act  of  love  and  reverence.  But  the  representatives  of 
Nero  quickly  put  aside  any  obligation  and  proceeded 
with  high  handed  vandalism  to  defraud  the  people. 
They  scourged  the  wives,  they  insulted  the  daughters, 
and  Boadicea,  the  widowed  queen,  smarting  under 
these  indignities,  rallied  troop  after  troop,  and  lead 
the  forces  to  battle.  The  details  of  the  rally  are  care- 
fully laid  out  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus  and  Dion  Cass- 
ius,  contemporary  writers.  Let  me  read  a  few  lines 
from  Tacitus : 

Boadicea,  seated  in  a  chariot,  with  her  two  daughters  be- 
fore her,  traversed  the  field,  and  as  she  came  up  to  each 
nation,  she  called  them  to  witness  that  it  was  usual  for  Britons 
to  war  under  the  conduct  of  women ;  but  on  that  occasion  she 
entered  the  field  not  as  one  descended  from  ancestors  so  illus- 
trious to  recover  her  kingdom  and  her  treasure,  but  as  one  of 
the  humblest  among  them,  to  take  vengeance  for  liberty  ex- 
tinguished, her  own  body  lacerated  with  stripes,  the  chastity  of 
her  daughters  defiled ;  that  the  Romans  in  the  fury  of  their 
inordinate  passions,  had  proceeded  to  such  extremes,  that  the 
persons  of  those  within  their  reach  were  not  safe;  they  would 
not  leave  old  age  unmolested,  nor  virginity  uncontaminated ; 
that  the  gods,  however,  aided  their  righteous  revenge. 

Suetonius,  hearing  of  the  uprising  in  the  central 
part  of  the  island,  returned  by  a  forced  march.  While 
with  his  army  asseinbled,  waiting  for  the  attack,  he 
rallied  his  men  with  sneers  and  the  taunt  that  they 
should  not  be  frightened  by  women.  He  told  them 
also  that  they  must  have  no  mercy,  but  save  the  honor 
of  Rome.  The  armies  met  in  desperate  combat  and 
there,  as  so  often  in  history,  selfish  discipline,  ordered 
equipment,  overwhelmed  poorly  equipped  enthusiasm 
and  undisciplined  patriotism.  The  generous  figures  of 
history  tell  us  that  eighty  thousand  British,  men,  wom- 
en and  children,  were  slaughtered,  and  vast  numbers 
of  horses  and  oxen,  and  on  the  other  side  the  loss  of  a 
thousand  Roman  soldiers. 

That  we  may  try  to  realize  the  vividness  of  the 
scene,  let  me  read  you  some  lines  from  Tennyson  who 
has  put  into  modern  verse  the  literal  account  of  Latin 
writers.    He  says : 

While  about  the  shore  of  Mona  those  Neronian  legionaries 
Burnt  and  broke  the  grove  and  altar  of  the  Druid  and 
Druidess, 

Far  in  the  East  Boadicea,  standing  loftily  charioted. 

Mad  and  maddening  all  that  heard  her  in  her  fierce  volubility. 


Girt  by  half  the  tribes  of  Britain,  near  the  colony  Camulodune, 
Yell'd  and  shriek'd  between  her  daughters  o'er  a  wild  con- 
federacy. 

They  that  scorn  the  tribes  and  call  us  Britain's  barbarous 
populaces, 

Did  they  hear  me,  would  they  listen,  did  they  pity  me  suppli- 
cating ? 

Shall  I  heed  them  in  their  anguish?   shall  I  brook  to  be  sup- 
plicated? 

Hear,  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  hear,  Coriranian,  Trinobant ! 
Must  their  ever-ravening  eagle's  beak  and  talon  annihilate  us? 
Tear  the  noble  heart  of  Britain,  leave  it  gorily  quivering? 
Bark  an  answer,  Britain's  raven !  bark  and  blacken  innumer- 
able, 

Blacken  round  the  Roman  carrion,  make  the  carcase  a  skele- 
ton, 

Kite  and  kestral,  wolf  and  wolfkin,  from  the  wilderness,  wal- 
low in  it. 

Till  the  face  of  Bel  be  brighten'd,  Taranis  be  propitiated. 
Lo  their  colony  half-defended!  lo  their  colony,  Camulodune! 
There  the  horde  of  Roman  robbers  mock  at  a  barbarous  ad- 
versary. 

There  the  hive  of  Roman  liars  worship  an  emperor-idiot. 
Such  is  Rome,  and  this  her  deity ;  hear  it,  Spirit  of  Cassivelaun  ! 

Then  with  vigorous  lines  he  describes  the  further 
marshaling  of  the  troops : 

So  the  Queen  Boadicea,  standing  loftily  charioted. 
Brandishing  in  her  hand  a  dart  and  rolling  glances  lioness-like, 
Yell'd  and  shrieked  between  her  daughters  in  her  fierce  volu- 
bility. 

Till  her  people  all  around  the  royal  chariot  agitated, 
Madly  dash'd  the  darts  together,  writhing  barbarous  linea- 
ments. 

Made  the  noise  of  frosty  woodlands,  when  they  shiver  in 
January, 

Roar'd  as  when  the  roaring  breakers  boom  and  blanch  on  the 
precipices, 

Yell'd  as  when  the  winds  of  winter  tear  an  oak  on  a  promono- 
tory. 

So  the  silent  colony,  hearing  her  tumultuous  adversaries 
Clash  the  darts  and  on  the  buckler  beat  with  rapid  unanimous 
hand, 

Thought  on  all  her  evil  tyrannies,  all  her  pitiless  avarice. 
Till  she  felt  the  heart  within  her  fall  and  flutter  tremulously, 
Then  her  pulses  at  the  clamoring  of  her  enemy  fainted  away. 

The  concluding  lines  of  Tennyson's  poem  give  the 
final  summary : 

Out  of  evil  evil  flourishes,  out  of  tyranny  tyranny  buds. 
Ran  the  land  with  Roman  slaughter,  multitudinous  agonies. 
Perished  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  a  valorous  legionary, 
Fell  the  colony,  city  and  citadel,  London,  Verulam,  Camu- 
lodune. 

This  weird  Celtic  Queen,  described  as  of  gigantic 
statue,  broad  shoulders,  red  hair  falling  in  great  waves 
down  to  her  hips,  with  deep  base  voice,  led  her  citi- 
zens to  battle.  This  brave  "Boadicea,"  which  is  the 
Latin  for  "Byddug,"  the  Celtic  root  of  which  means 
Victor — this  militant  British  queen, — bore  the  same 
name  as  the  honored  pacific  Queen  of  England,  the 
late  lamented  "Victoria." 

Now  this  grim  and  half-forgotten  woman  warrior 
is  no  stranger  type  on  the  pages  of  history.  The  Teu- 
tonic armies  that  invaded  Italy  and  spread  their  do- 
main were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children. 
They  hung  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  battlefield,  ready 
to  bind  up  the  wounded,  and  when  necessary  to  rein- 
force the  fighting  line.  The  Greek  Amazons,  of  the 
fabled  state  governed  by  women,  who  either  killed  or 
sent  beyond  the  borders  to  their  fathers,  all  the  male 
children  born  to  them,  find  their  prototype  in  primitive 
life  everywhere.  The  King  of  Ashantee  is  described 
as  marshaling  his  regiments  of  women.  Sigurd,  the 
warrior  chief,  found  his  Brunhild  armed  for  battle ; 
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she  accompanied  him  in  the  fight  ready  to  counsel  and 
support  him.  When  he  died  she  flew  to  the  funeral 
pyre  that  no  gate  should  swing  between  her  and  her 
beloved. 

Olive  Schreiner,  in  that  remarkable  book  of  hers  on 
"Woman  and  Labor,"  reminds  us  that  the  "new  wom- 
an" is  not  so  new  after  all,  but  that  she  is  descended 
from  women  who  never  were  bought  or  sold,  who 
wore  no  veils,  whose  feet  were  uncramped,  who  ex- 
ercised the  freedom  of  equal  partnership  in  marriage. 
She  traces  the  origin  of  the  new  woman  back  at  least 
two  thousand  years.  Any  study  of  primitive  life  that 
is  up  to  date  brings  us  face  to  face  with  this  "new 
woman,"  if  the  new  woman  is  to  be  characterized  by  a 
militant  independence,  by  a  freedom  from  convention, 
by  a  readiness  to  insist  upon  her  rights  and  take  part 
in  the  issues  of  the  day.  No  episode  in  human  history 
has  been  so  gory  but  that  the  women  have  been  there 
to  applaud  and  to  uphold. 

The  Jewish  maidens  danced  and  sang  before  the 
altars  of  the  Lord,  chanting  their  praise  of  the  war- 
riors:  "Lo,  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands  but  David, 
our  hero  king,  has  slain  his  tens  of  thousands."  Wom- 
en have  ever  been  ready  to  glorify  violence  and  to 
worship  the  military  man. 

Brinton,  in  his  history  of  The  Primitive  Races  of 
America,  remembers  the  story  of  Candelaria,  the  Mex- 
ican Indian  girl,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  who  aroused 
the  natives  in  the  insurrection  of  1712,  marshaled  an 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  which  kept  the  Spanish 
army  at  bay  for  several  months,  and  probably  would 
have  defeated  it  had  she  not  been  betrayed  in  her  own 
camp. 

If  the  power  to  bear  arms,  and  the  readiness  under 
provocation  to  do  so,  are  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  ballot,  then  women  have  vindicated  their  right  to  it 
a  thousand  times  over  in  the  traditions  of  all  peoples, 
in  the  experiences  of  mankind  clear  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  If  the  test  is  to  be  martial  then  the  lines  will 
shut  out  many  incompetent  men  and  let  in  many  very 
competent  women,  on  the  battlefield. 

The  great  and  gallant  Stephen  D.  Lee  of  the  Con- 
federate Army,  worthy  kinsman  of  the  more  famous 
Robert  E.  Lee,  when  asked  why  the  men  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  Army,  with  military  gifts, 
trained  in  military  tactics,  persisted  in  prolonging  the 
war  through  the  last  year  when  all  hope  was  gone, 
when  all  generalship  must  have  understood  that  the 
issue  was  sure,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  replied 
(as  reported  in  a  Confederate  history),  "The  women 
would  not  let  us  stop."  It  is  known  that  when  the 
poor,  ragged,  half-starved  and  more  than  half-naked 
army  of  Hood,  in  the  grim  winter,  in  snow  and  sleet, 
of  the  Nashville  campaign,  were  at  last  in  full  retreat, 
the  women  ran  to  the  turnpike  and  tried  to  stay  the 
fleeing  soldiers  and  persuade  them  to  return  to  battle. 

To  this  day,  it  is  obvious  truth  and  not  rhetoric, 
when  I  say  half  humorously  on  my  returns  from  my 
Southern  escapes  that  the  only  unreconstructed  ele- 
ment I  find  there  is  among  the  "Daughters"  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  young  women  who  did  not  drink  the 
bitter  cup  to  the  dregs,  and  are  still  stirred  with  the 
primitive  inspiration  of  war  and  the  passion  of  patriot- 
ism. No,  militarism  is  no  attribute  of  the  masculine, 
from  it  the  feminine  is  not  excluded. 

This  is  the  fundamental  affirmation  that  I  want  to 
insist  on  in  this  course  of  sermons.    Sex  distinctions, 


important,  obvious,  insistent  as  they  are,  are  but 
scratches  on  the  surface  of  the  human  globe.  We 
promptly  find  depths  below  sex  lines,  as  promptly  we 
rise  to  heights  above  sex  lines.  There  are  manly-wom- 
en and  wotnanly-men  and  these  hyphenated  terms 
ought  to  be  recognized  as  complimentary  not  as  de- 
rogatory. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  militancy  that  re- 
veals itself  in  all  ages  and  in  all  times  and  in  both 
sexes.  Simply  this,  that  human  nature  is  the  recent 
child  of  the  beast,  the  last  descendant  of  the  brute 
world.  The  human  body  has  outgrown  horns  and 
fangs  and  claws,  but  the  human  soul  still  retains  those 
impulses  and  activities  which  foster  faith  in  and 
prompt  resort  to  arms.  The  bayonet  is  the  human 
substitute  for  claws ;  the  cannon  a  splendid  substi- 
tute for  horns ;  the  poisoned  bomb  an  ingenious  and 
successful  substitute  for  the  fang.  We  still  live  on  the 
border  line  of  the  brute.  In  moments  of  sudden  vio- 
lence we  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  force  back  the 
tiger  behind  the  bulwarks  which  human  civilization 
has  erected. 

But  there  are  those  who  say,  and  it  is  hard  to  evade 
the  argument,  that  the  horns  that  lifted  the  brute  into 
the  human  are  still  necessary,  still  instruments  of  civil- 
ization, and  that  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  progress 
when  man  ceases  to  be  militant  and  woman  loses  her 
admiration  for  the  soldier,- — at  whose  shrine  she  has  so 
long  and  so  persistently  bowed. 

I  read  in  the  books  that  certain  young  women  in 
Kansas  pledged  themselves  to  give  their  company  to 
no  young  man  who  did  not  enlist  for  the  Spanish  war. 
You  know  how  many  women  and  girls,  sweet,  innocent 
girls,  dote  upon  gilt  lace,  shoulder  straps  and  polished 
buttons,  the  man  with  the  sword.  The  fighting  spirit 
is  still  very  near  the  foreground. 

Professor  Thomas  in  his  book  on  "Sex  and  Society" 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  young  men  in  our  coun- 
try welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the  opportunities  of  the 
Spanish  war.  He  further  shows  how  the  high  "bloods" 
of  England  jumped  at  the  chance  for  service  in  Africa 
in  the  Boer  war.  It  was  "the  chance  of  a  life  time" 
said  these  young  men.  The  papers  reported  that  the 
troops  north  of  Lake  Bluff  are  restless  and  impatient, 
pleading  for  a  chance  to  be  sent  to  the  borders  of  Mex- 
ico, that  they  may  be  sure  to  get  into  the  fight  if  there 
is  to  be  one.  These  are  brothers  to  the  members  of 
that  Fifeshire  regiment  which  Herbert  Spencer  called 
attention  to,  who,  in  the  last  century,  petitioned  the 
Government  for  active  service  on  the  continent,  leav- 
ing the  Government  to  decide  on  which  side  they 
should  fight.  The  passion  of  the  brute  to  kill,  to  de- 
stroy, to  display  power,  to  reveal  courage,  is  still  strong 
in  human  nature,  male  and  female.  This  Sunday 
morning  paper  reported  that  sixteen  hunting  women, 
up  to  date,  had  taken  out  licenses  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin ;  an  encouragingly  small  number,  it  is  true,  corn- 
pared  to  the  discouragingly  large  number  of  men  who 
flock  every  season  to  the  northern  woods  of  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  in  search  of  something 
to  kill.  Not  that  the  hungry  may  be  fed  but  that  sport 
may  be  enjoyed,  that  skill  may  be  displayed. 

The  old  barbaric  life  is  implied  in  our  very  word 
"virtue,"  for  your  dictionary  will  tell  you  that  virtue 
had  its  root  in  vir,  meaning  in  its  original  sense 
and  largely  throughout  the  realm  of  Latin  literature, 
valor  on  the  battlefield. 
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So  Boadicea  with  her  red  hair  and  her  passion  to 
redress  outrages,  is  in  great  and  goodly  company,  if  we 
study  the  problem  historically.  But  let  us  see  if  we 
may  not  find  some  adequate  explanation  of  the  ob- 
scurity into  which  this  Celtic  Queen  has  fallen.  Why 
do  our  children  know  so  little  of  Boadicea?  Why, 
does  this  name  carry  so  little  connotation  on  my  printed 
program  ?  Perhaps  some  of  you  came  to  hear  me  that 
you  might  find  out  who  this  Boadicea  is  anyhow.  Sim- 
ply this,  Boadicea  with  all  her  valor  and  all  her  wrongs, 
exercised  the  baser  and  lower  sides  of  human  nature, 
to  which  history,  with  the  growing  centuries  is  not  in- 
diflPerent,  but  mindful  of  a  truer  valor.  Not  Bo- 
adicea, the  daughter  of  royalty,  the  valorous  leader  of 
the  army,  but  the  humble  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  a 
slave,  who  gave  her  life  to  gentle  ministrations  and 
tenderness,  is  the  Queen  of  the  Celtic  world,  studied 
historically  today.  It  was  Patrick,  the  swineherd,  An- 
drew and  David,  who  became  the  patron  saints  of  the 
Celtic  people  as  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  St.  David  of 
Wales  and  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland;  these  drew  no 
swords,  marshaled  no  armies  and  conquered  no  ene- 
mies. Their  appeal  was  to  the  more  triumphant  forces 
of  love,  and  hence  they  abide  with  us  and  we  all  know 
them.  Not  the  martial  Caradog,  but  the  mythical  poet 
Merlin  and  the  better  known  bardic  fragments  of 
Llywarch  Hen,  Taliesin  and  Aneurin,  gave  to  Emerson 
more  true  poetry  than  we  could  find  in  volumes  of 
modern  British  poets.  It  was  out  of  their  hearts  of 
love  and  faith  in  the  ideal  that  King  Arthur  and  the 
Round  Table  were  born.  These  children  of  the  soul  of 
Briton  not  only  humanized  and  Christianized  the 
island,  but  they  quickened  the  better  and  higher  life 
throughout  all  Europe.  The  fighting  spirit  pales  be- 
side the  all  conquering  spirit  of  love  and  gentleness. 

The  name  Amazon  is  supposed  to  come  from  two 
Greek  words,  one  meaning  "breastless,"  and  these 
Amazons,  or  breastless  women,  tradition  says,  removed 
their  right  breasts  that  they  might  more  effectively 
use  the  bow  and  arrow.  This  is  true  of  militancy  at  its 
best ;  the  truest  kind,  all  the  highest  elements  in  the 
Amazons  of  all  times  and  all  history.  Blessed  be  any 
woman  who  will  not  debreast  herself  and  descend  to 
deeds  of  violence  in  the  interest  of  the  ideal.  Cowardly 
is  the  spirit  that  dares  not  trust  the  weapons  of  truth 
and  justice,  which  the  ages  have  vindicated,  and  which 
are  still  in  the  way  of  being  vindicated  day  bv  day. 

Boadicea  and  her  army  fell,  but  her  cause,  her  type, 
her  language  in  its  roots,  are  still  represented  by  David 
Lloyd  George,  who  leads  the  English  Parliament  to- 
day. Not  by  virtue  of  any  conquest  on  battlefields,  for 
all  the  battle  victories  went  the  other  way.  For  six 
and  more  centuries  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  have 
been  off  the  map,  but  the  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh  peo- 
ples still  represent  the  fundamental  inheritance  of  the 
little  island  and  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  State,  in  all  the  achievements  of  science, 
in  all  the  realms  of  literature  and  in  all  the  triumphs 
of  modern  civilization. 

O  friends,  let  us  take  to  heart  this  lesson.  Let  us 
be  reconciled  to  the  oblivion  that  has  settled  down 
around  the  memory  of  that  red-haired  queen,  who  led 
the  militants  to  battle  that  she  might  right  a  personal 
wrong,  and  redress  the  insults  to  her  own.  If  I  had 
read  you  another  paragraph  from  this  story  of  Tacitus 
it  would  show  you  how  shallow  and  inadequate  were 
the  foundations  upon  which  she  builded,  for  when  de- 


feat came,  the  record  says,  she  took  her  life  by  poison. 
She  died  for  want  of  an  adequate  courage.  She  was 
defeated  but  the  representatives  of  love  know  that  no 
prison  walls  can  confine  them,  and  no  indignities  or 
atrocities  can  defeat  them. 

Let  us  believe  in  the  power  of  love  over  and  above 
the  militant  manoeverings  of  human  history. 

But  let  us  be  frank  with  one  another.  I  for  one  am 
willing  to  recognize  that  there  has  been  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  life  when  the  horn  and  fang  and  claw 
had  a  service  to  perform,  and  so  far  as  human  prog- 
ress, so  far  as  your  aim  or  mine,  is  on  the  plan  of  the 
beast  then  the  horn  and  the  fang  and  the  claw  are 
necessary,  but  human  brains  and  human  ingenuity  are 
equal  to  constructing  a  substitute  and  equal  to  using 
the  same  successfully.  If  I  read  history  aright,  the 
poor,  floundering,  inefficient  gropings  of  human  nature 
have  passed  the  fatal  stretch  where  brute  force  is 
necessary  to  advance  thought  and  ideas  and  purposes. 

The  woman  of  today,  the  full  breasted  woman,  rep- 
resents achievements  of  the  Eternally-Womanly  that 
hold  aloft  the  flag  of  love  and  lead  the  army  of  peace. 
But  let  no  man  admit  for  one  moment  that  to  woman 
has  been  relegated  the  offices  of  peace  while  he  is  held 
as  hostage  to  history  to  do  the  acts  of  violence. 

The  Baroness  von  Suttner  plead  with  mighty  elo- 
quence for  the  suspension  of  that  atrocity  which 
robbed  women  of  the  fruits  of  their  bodies.  It  is  she 
who  said :  "We  women  have  grown  tired  of  raising 
boys  to  be  shot."  But  I  would  be  untrue  to  history 
and  to  myself  if  I  did  not  remember  that  Hugo  Gro- 
tius,  living  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Baroness 
wrote,  was  the  herald  of  what  we  call  in  modern  times 
the  "Peace  Movement,"  and  he  was  anticipated,  by 
fifteen  hundred  years,  by  the  Galilean  Carpenter  who 
said  to  the  valiant  Peter,  "Put  up  thy  sword."  And 
again,  the  Carpenter's  Son  was  anticipated  by  four  or 
five  hundred  years  by  the  gentle  Prince  of  India,  who 
made  India  mild.  It  is  the  triumph  of  man  which  is  rep- 
resented by  this  peace  movement,  the  rise  of  humanity, 
and  alas  for  man  or  woman,  who  in  the  interest  of 
progress  falls  back  into  violence.  Quite  aside  from  the 
horrible  waste  of  material,  quite  aside  from  the  burden 
of  war  debt  and  war  armament,  which  I  with  others, 
try  to  impress  upon  people,  lies  the  greater  shame  and 
the  final  argument  against  war,  the  hardening  of  the 
human  heart,  the  de-breasting  of  women,  the  brutaliz- 
ing of  men,  the  hardening  of  the  lines  that  hurt  be- 
tween man  and  man,  the  bitterness  that  is  born  out  of 
the  blindness  of  hate. 

Professor  Sumner,  one  of  the  latest  authorities 
on  the  evolution  of  society  and  the  life  past  and 
prospective  of  communities,  gives  in  his  book  on  Folk- 
ways long  and  illuminating  space  to  the  development 
of  what  he  calls  the  ethnocentric  interests,  that  is,  the 
life  that  centers  around  the  tribe,  around  the  clan, 
around  the  "race" — if  you  like.  How  ethnocentric  has 
been  history!  How  ethnocentric  does  our  ignorance 
and  our  prejudice  make  us!  He  calls  attention  to  the 
hate  words  of  society.  Why  do  we  call  the  Italian  a 
"Dago,"  a  Jew  a  "Sheenie?"  Why  do  we  spell 
negro  with  two  "g's"?  And  he  brings  up  a  whole  lot 
of  words  that  he  has  picked  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
ethnocentric  men,  "cow-eaters,"  "pig-eaters,"  etc.  He 
tells  that  in  the  language  of  some  South  Sea  islanders 
the  word  for  the  Portuguese  is  the  same  as  that  given 
to  a  native  bird  whose  feathers  grow  down  their  legs 
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to  the  toes.  The  Portuguese  were  known  as  the 
"feather-legged"  simply  because  they  wear  their  trou- 
sers clear  down  to  their  ankles.  It  became  a  term  of 
reproach  and  contempt.  It  is  the  ethnocentric  loyalty, 
which  in  finer  phrase  we  call  "patriotism."  That  which 
bunches  people  together,  considers  them  in  job  lots, 
and  says  that  the  conduct  and  the  life  of  these  people, 
are  so  different  from  those  of  other  people,  that  the 
obligations  and  the  inducements  that  will  help  and  will 
bless  us  are  not  applicable  to  them,  they  do  not  be- 
long to  our  circle,  or  talk  our  language,  or  perhaps, 
do  not  pay  taxes  to  our  government. 

Mih'tancy  was  the  crude  step  by  which  man  acquired 
discipline.  The  economic  inspiration  came  in  after  the 
military,  and  through  this  wealth  and  prosperity  were 
born.  Next  came-  the  domestic  inspiration,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  fireside,  the  gospel  of  the  cradle ;  thus  the 
leadership  of  the  unarmed  man  and  woman  has  come 
in,  and  their  word  is  Love. 

How  can  we  be  just  to  the  heroic  traditions  of  this 
queen  who  thrust  herself  into  the  leadership  of  men  in 
order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  to  her  own  daughters,  to 
redress  the  insults  to  her  own  person, — for  she  bore, 
the  story  says,  marks  of  the  lashes  on  her  back.  How 
can  we  be  true  to  her  memory,  and  at  the  same  time 
learn  the  obvious  lesson  here  taught  of  the  greater  po- 
tency of  peace  and  peaceful  methods  ?  Only  by  study- 
ing it  biologically  and  in  the  light  of  science,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  those  methods  belong  to  a  past 
regime  in  the  spiritual  realm  of  man.  A  true  method 
must  be  ushered  in.  We  are  to  keep  growing  away 
from  the  brute  and  up  and  up  towards  the  angel. 

Fold  us  in  thine  arms,  O  Thou  Infinite  Love,  and  en- 
courage us  in  our  quest  for  the  harmony  and  the  peace  that 
is  born  out  of  the  divine  in  the  human.  Make  us  less  beast- 
like and  more  God-like,  O  Father,  for  our  having  been 
here.  Amen. 


Broken  Womanhood  and  Its  Reconstruction 


Though  she  is  a  doctor,  her  practice  is  the  cure  of 
character.  Though  she  is  a  cultivated,  cultured 
woman,  she  lives  with  bruised,  battered,  bespotted, 
broken  beings  who,  though  of  the  feminine  gender, 
need  making  over  into  the  raw  material  for  wives, 
mothers  and  citizens.  Though  she  is  the  head  and  the 
heart  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women 
at  Bedford,  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis  has  as  her  ideal 
for  the  poor  creatures  under  her  care,  "not  punish- 
ment but  a  chance."  She  is  one  of  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell's  finds  in  a  Philadelphia  social  settlement.  Re- 
ally Dr.  Davis  "found"  herself.  She  earned  the  money 
for  courses  in  Vassar  and  Columbia  and  was  further 
trained  at  Chicago  University  and  Berlin. 

She  is  therefore  highly  educated,  but  she  works  side 
by  side  with  her  girls  making  cement  steps.  For  it  is 
one  of  her  principles  that  every  teacher  should  be 
ready  to  do  kitchen  work  or  be  the  woman  with  the 
shovel  as  well  as  the  hoe.  So  it  is  that  the  "girls"  do 
everything  at  Bedford,  not  only  so-called  woman's 
work,  but  plant  gardens,  make  hay  and  put  down  walks 
everything  but  the  plowing  and  harrowing.  Thus 
health  comes  back  to  the  denizens  of  the  dives  and  to 
half-starved,  ill-nourished  girls  from  factory  and 
tenement. 

Dr.  Davis  will  tell  you  some  strange  things  about 
these  girls,  however.  Out  of  the  first  thousand  that 


came  under  care,  430  are  registered  as  house  workers 
— unskilled.  The  Doctor  realizes  that  many  of  her 
charges  are  weak  rather  than  vicious.  Over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  a  thousand  of  them  are  feeble-minded 
and  many  more  below  the  normal  mentally.  "Girls," 
did  I  say?  Yes,  they  are  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years 
old,  and  would  not  average  over  twenty-one. 

Of  course  they  go  to  school  at  Bedford  and  have  a 
gymnasium.  Largely,  however,  it  is  character  that  is 
the  goal  and  character  is  "caught,  not  taught."  So  too 
the  girl  of  the  streets,  the  gutter  snipe,  the  store  girl 
who  has  swiped  a  ribbon — every  one  has  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Davis  and  her  co-laborers  are  her  friends  and 
want  to  help.  The  cottage  system  binds  the  girls  into 
families,  instead  of  housing  them  in  barracks.  There 
is  the  honor  cottage  and  the  disciplinary  cottage ;  but 
the  disciplinary  cottage  has  only  ten  cells  and  there  are 
500  boarders  at  Bedford.  Lectures,  amusements,  books, 
religious  services — every  known  agency  is  used  to  lift 
these  girls  to  higher  levels  and  keep  them  there. 

How  does  it  work,  you  ask?  What  is  the  salvage 
from  this  human  flotsam  and  jetsam?  Just  two-thirds 
of  the  first  thousand  girls  were  paroled  in  two  years. 
One  in  four  broke  her  parole  and  one  out  of  every 
three  who  broke  her  parole  was  lost  in  the  maelstrom 
of  the  city.  But  400  of  those  girls  are  doing  well. 
Talk  about  conservation  of  our  natural  resources! 
What  a  splendid  contribution  this  is ! 

The  crucial  time  for  a  girl  is  when  she  leaves  Bed- 
ford. A  hundred  and  fifty  start  anew  every  year. 
Why  do  they  fail?  A  journalist,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  in 
The  American  Magazine,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  a  sympathetic  description  of  Dr.  Davis  and  her 
work,  says :  "For  lack  of  woman's  aid,  girl  after  girl 
finally  steps  back  into  her  old  life.  Good-will  on  every 
side,  cheerful,  varied  co-operative  work  for  a  pur- 
pose in  which  she  feels  an  interest ;  pleasure,  stimu- 
lating counsel — these  things  she  needs ;  these  things 
Bedford  has  shown  her  to  be  desirable  and  possible 
and  has  led  her  to  believe  are  the  ways  of  a  Christian 
community  in  a  Christian  land.  And  it  is  we,  you  and 
I,  my  sister,  who  fail  her." 

— T.  C.  Richards. 
Congregationalist  and  Christian  World. 


Books  Received 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Patchwork  Comedy,  by  Humfrey  Jordan,  $1.30  net. 
Little  Thank  You,  by  Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  $1.25  net. 
The  Knave  of  Diamonds,  by  Ethel  M.  Dell,  $1.35  net. 
Sermons  and  Addresses,  by  John  Bascom,  $1.25  net. 
Things  Learned  by  Living,  by  John  Bascom,  $1.25  net. 
Zones  of  the  Spirit,  by  August  Strindberg,  $1.25  net. 
Sunia,  A  Himalayan  Idyll,  by  Maud  Diver,  $1.25  net. 
The  Thunderhead  Lady,  by  Anna  Fuller  and  Brian  Read, 
$1.00  net. 

Ellen  Key,  Her  Life  and  Her  Work,  by  Louise  Nystrom 

Hamilton,  $1.25  net. 
Reminiscences,  Sermons  and  Correspondence,  1884-1913,  by 

Augusta  E.  Stetson,  $5.00  net. 

■  One  of  the  principal  by-products  of  the  national  for- 
ests of  Japan  is  furnished  by  mushrooms,  which  have 
yielded  in  one  year  a  revenue  of  a  million  dollars. 


Elevators  were  used  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome, 
2,000  years  ago,  achaeologists  believe.  The  kind  of 
power  used  is  not  known. — Popular  Mechanics. 
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Helps  To  High  Living 


SUN. — Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole. 
MON. —  Liberated  man, 

All  difference  with  his  fellow-mortal  closed. 

Shall  be  left  standing  face  to  face  with  God. 
TUES. — Calm's  not  life's  crown,  though  calm  is  well. 
WED. — Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course. 

Goethe's  sage  mind  and  Byron's  force; 

But  where  will  Europe's  latter  hour 

Again  find  Wordsworth's  healing  power? 
THURS. — Children  of  men!  the  unseen  Power,  whose  eye 

For  ever  doth  accompany  mankind. 

Hath  look'd  on  no  religion  scornfully 
That  men  did  ever  find. 
FRI.— But  that  ye  think  clear,  feel  deep,  bear  fruit  well 

The  Friend  of  man  desires. 
SAT. — Resolve  to  be  thyself;  and  know,  that  he  who 

finds  himself,  loses  his  misery. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


LINES  TO  A  SON. 


Do  I  spoil  you,  my  son  ?    Does  your  father 

Forsake  his  Olympian  throne 
And  insist  upon  treating  you  rather 

Like  some  one  whose  age  is  his  own?  ■ 
For  a  pedagogue  wise  and  far-seeing 

Is  seemingly  greatly  upset 
At  the  thought  of  the  pair  of  us  being 

Hail-fellow-well-met ! 

And  yet,  though,  alas !  there's  no  blinking 

The  summers  that  o'er  me  have  rolled, 
I  find  a  strange  comfort  in  thinking 

I  am  not  so  dreadfully  old. 
My  mood  is  still  passably  vernal. 

Though  my  temples  be  powdered  with  gray. 
And  age  that  is  wholly  external 

Is  quite  by  the  way. 

With  awe  of  my  might  to  inspire  you 

Would  make  no  appeal  to  my  pride; 
You  know  that  I  only  desire  you 

To  feel  I  am  here  at  your  side. 
Let  other  papas  play  the  fogy ; 

I  claim  you,  companion  and  friend, 
In  spite  of  the  schoolmaster's  bogy, 

Right  up  to  the  end  !  — Selected. 


Something  About  You 


You  are  a  complex  and  ingenious  machine,  "fear- 
fully and  wonderfully"  made.  If  your  age  is  fifteen 
years  or  more,  you  can  be  figured  up  to  a  dot. 

You  have  160  bones  and  500  muscles ;  your  blood 
w^eighs  25  pounds ;  your  heart  is  nearly  five  inches  in 
length  and  three  inches  in  diameter ;  it  beats  70  times 
a  minute,  4,200  times  an  hour,  100,800  times  a  day, 
and  3,722,200  times  a  year.  At  each  beat  a  little  over 
two  ounces  of  blood  is  thrown  out  of  it;  each  day  it 
receives  and  discharges  about  seven  tons  of  that  won- 
derful fluid.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  pump  in  the 
world. 

Your  lungs  will  contain  a  gallon  of  air,  and  you 
inhale  24,000  gallons  a  day.  The  aggregate  surface 
of  the  air-cells  of  your  lungs,  supposing  them  to  be 
spread  out,  is  20,000  square  inches. 

The  weight  of  your  brain  is  three  pounds,  or  more. 
Your  nerves  exceed  10,000,000.  Your  skin  is  com- 
posed of  three  layers,  and  varies  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  area  of  your 
skin  is  about  1,700  square  inches,  and  you  are  subjected 


to  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  15  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  a  total  of  127  tons. 

Each  square  inch  of  your  skin  contains  1,500  sweat- 
ing tubes,  or  perspiratory  pores,  each  of  which  may  be 
likened  to  a  little  drain  tile  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long, 
making  an  aggregate  length  in  the  entire  surface  of 
your  body  of  201,166  feet,  or  a  tile  ditch  for  draining 
the  body  almost  40  miles  long. 

In  the  future  have  more  respect  for  your  body  and 
see  that  it  is  well  taken  care  of — not  only  while  you 
are  awake  but  while  you  are  sleeping. — Boy's  Life. 


The  New  Boston  Gustom-House 


Unique  among  public  buildings  in  America  is  the 
new  customhouse  which  is  being  erected  in  Boston. 
It  is  to  be  a  tower,  505  feet  high,  and  in  design  is 
virtually  a  monument  to  crown  the  pyramidal  sky 
line  of  the  city.  The  old  pyramidal  shape  of  the  city 
with  the  golden  dome  of  the  Statehouse  at  its  apex 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  building  of  skyscrapers. 
Boston's  building  laws  now  forbid  the  erection  of 
private  structures  more  than  125  feet  high,  and  the 
new  customhouse  is  designed  to  rise  above  its  sur- 
roundings and  form  the  dominating  feature  in  any 
view  of  the  city.  Although  the  old  customhouse  has 
been  torn  down,  the  base  of  the  new  tower  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  old  building,  so  that  the 
505-foot  tower  appears  to  be  rising  from  the  roof  of 
the  former  edifice.  The  simple  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture used  in  the  old  customhouse  and  in  its  re- 
production is  followed  out  in  the  lines  of  the  whole 
tower.  Very  little  decoration  is  used,  even  in  the 
superstructure  that  carries  the  clock  faces.  In  the 
matter  of  convenient  arrangeinent  of  floor  space,  the 
building  is  more  or  less  of  an  experiment.Since  a 
large  amount  of  floor  space  is  needed,  it  is  thought 
that  the  arrangement  of  various  departments  on  dif- 
ferent floors,  with  rapid  elevator  service  between, 
will  give  quicker  inter-communication  than  is  possi- 
ble in  a  broad,  low  building.  Wherever  a  department 
requires  more  room  than  one  story,  its  several  floors 
are  arranged  as  galleries  over  a  main  floor. — Popular 
Mechanics. 


Weather  Forecasts  from  Study  of  Sun 


That  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  determine  general 
weather  .conditions  six  months  or  longer  in  advance,  by 
careful  observation  of  solar  conditions,  is  the  belief  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Frost  of  the  Yerkes  observa- 
tory, who  has  just  completed  an  exhaustive  series  of 
studies  relating  to  variations  in  the  amount  of  heat 
sent  out  by  the  sun.  Such  advance  forecasts  would 
revolutionize  agriculture  all  over  the  world.  The 
amount  of  heat  sent  out  by  the  sun  varies  slightly 
from  day  to  day,  but  the  big  variations,  which  are  the 
ones  that  affect  weather  conditions,  occur  in  cycles 
of  months  or  years.  The  presence  or  absence  of  sun 
spots  is  the  most  important  indication  of  future 
weather  conditions,  and  these  have  been  found  to 
come  in  cycles  of  eleven  years  The  radiation  of  heat 
is  high  when  the  sun  spots  are  numerous,  and  low 
when  the  sun  spots  are  few  or  absent. — Popular  Me- 
chanics. 
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THE  FIELD 

"Tht  World  it  my  Ctmmtry,  *»  J»  Gwd  u  my  RtUtiom. 


PROGRESS  AND  THE  BIRTH- 
RATE. 


For  some  years  "the  decline  of  the 
birth-rate  in  France"  has  been  a  stock 
topic  of  discussion.  That  the  popula- 
tion of  France  was  practically  station- 
ary; that  the  size  of  the  family  was 
getting  smaller  and  smaller,  so  that  race 
suicide  was  actually  threatened ;  that 
this  was  a  proof  of  decadence  and  de- 
generacy ;  that  something  had  to  be  done 
if  the  country  was  to  be  saved  from 
destruction;  that  Germany  was  gaining 
in  population  and  growing  stronger 
every  year — these  things  have  been 
"household  possessions"  for  a  decade  or 
more. 

Now  Germany  learns  with  a  shock  that 
her  own  birth-rate  has  fallen  steadily 
and  rapidly,  and  that  the  same  "disease 
is  gnawing  at  her  vitals."  In  1875  the 
German  birth-rate  was  over  39  for  every 
thousand  persons;  in  1912  it  was  29. 
The  decline  has  been  heaviest  in  the 
last  several  years.  Here  are  some  fig- 
ures from  a  year-book  for  the  period  in 
question : 

Surplus  of 
Marriages    Births  Births 


1907    503,964  2,060,973  882,624 

1908   500,620  2,076,660  879,362 

1909    494,127  2,038,357  884,061 

1910   496,396  1,982,836  879,113 

1911   512,819  1,927,039  740,431 


An  increase  in  marriages  and  a  de- 
crease in  births.  Moreover,  the  rate  is 
falling  below  that  of  France,  as  com- 
parative statistics  show.  The  sterility 
of  Berlin  is  particularly  striking.  The 
city  authorities  furnish  the  following 
tables :  Number  of  children  born  per 
1,000  married  women: 

1876    240.0 

1880    206.0 

1900   127.0 

1908   104.0 

1910    90.5 

1912    80.0 

Thus  the  story  of  France,  England, 
the  native  Americans  of  New  England, 
and  other  sections  of  the  civilized  and 
settled  world  is  being  told  again  by  Ger- 
many, and  especially  by  Prussia  and  her 
capital.   It  hardly  needs  saying  that  the 


causes  of  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate 
are  the  same  everywhere.  Germany, 
simplj--,  has  not  escaped  them  and  could 
not  seriously  have  expected  to  escape 
them. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  sets, 
desirable  and  undesirable  ones.  Higher 
standards  of  living,  the  passing  of  war, 
the  emancipation  of  woman,  the  spread 
of  education,  the  spirit  of  individuality, 
thrift  and  parental  responsibility,  are 
among  the  first.  The  drift  to  the  cities, 
bad  housing,  inadequate  wages,  unem- 
ployment, the  excessive  love  of  ease  and 
amusement,  the  weakening  of  religious 
and  spiritual  sanctions  where  nothing 
can  take  their  place — these  are  among 
the  factors  in  the  undesirable  set. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  or 
that  single  factor,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate 
is  a  concomitant  of  modern  civilization. 
Mere  censure  and  admonition  will  not 
check  the  decline.  The  desirable  factors 
we  would  not  remove  if  we  could,  and 
the  undesirable  factors  will  continue  to 
operate  as  they  are  doing  until  they  are 
removed.  Better  housing,  equal  oppor- 
tunity, access  to  land  and  natural  re- 
sources generally,  steady  employment, 
insurance  against  disability  and  sickness, 
etc.,  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  increase 
the  birth  rate.  That  it  will  ever  be  what 
it  was  in  former  times  is  improbable. 
But  science  is  reducing  infant  mortal- 
ity, and  it  is  better  to  save  babies  al- 
ready born  than  to  lament  the  reduced 
size  of  families. — The  Chautauquan. 


WORK    AGAINST    LIQUOR  IN 
GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 


A  "strike"  against  alcohol  was  pro- 
posed at  a  meeting  of  Socialists  in  Ber- 
lin recently.  The  faction  of  the  So- 
cialists which  believes  in  general  strikes 
wants  to  try  that  sort  of  weapon 
against  the  liquor  traffic.  The  argument 
was  advanced  that  alcohol  is  the  strong- 
est chain  "by  which  the  proletariat  is 
kept  in  bondage."  If  the  masses  want 
to  be  free  they  must  keep  clear  heads. 
By  way  of  statistical  reenforcement  it 
was  shown  that  Germany  spends  twice 
as  much  on  alcoholism  as  on  the  burden 
of  militarism.     The  various  ramifica- 


tions and  vested  interests  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  it  was  asserted,  help  capitalism 
"lo  hold  the  upper  hand." 

In  France  the  women  of  the  nation 
have  begun  to  take  a  part  in  the  anti- 
liquor  crusade.  Many  thousands  of 
them  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  which  was  presented 
last  week,  asking  for  a  law  to  limit  the 
number  of  bars  and  other  places  for 
the  sale  of  spirits.  The  movement  is 
directed  specifically  against  distilled  li- 
quors and  not  against  beer  or  wine. 
Since  1900  the  number  of  establishments 
selling  spirits  is  reported  to  have  in- 
creased from  435,000  to  479,000,  and  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  also 
increasing  in  spite  of  a  heavy  tax.  Dep- 
uty Siegfried,  a  former  minister  of  com- 
merce, states  that  there  is  now  one  bar 
for  every  82  inhabitants  in  France — an 
appallingly  low  figure.  A  measure  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  asked  for  by  the  women 
would  limit  the  number  of  bars  to  one 
for  each  200  persons. — The  Continent. 


THE  CENTURY. 


No  prospectus  for  the  year  1914  could 
express  the  "new  spirit  of  the  Century" 
so  well  as  the  current  and  the  future 
numbers  of  the  magazine.  The  program 
already  drawn  up  is  rich  and  varied,  al- 
though The  Century  is  too  close  in  touch 
with  matters  of  current  interest  to  tie 
itself  down  to  a  twelve  months'  program 
in  advance.  A  prophetic  trilogy  by  H.  G. 
Wells  will  begin  in  the  January  number. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  modern  proohet 
and  seer  who  writes  like  a  pure  ro- 
mancer. The  February  Century  is  called 
the  "Midwinter  Fiction  Number"  and 
contains  a  group  of  short  stories  which 
alone  would  make  this  issue  notable. 
Among  these  is  one  by  the  author  of 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  in  which  John  Lu- 
ther Long  returns  to  the  scene  of  that 
classic  which,  since  it  was  printed  in 
The  Century  in  1898,  has  developed  first 
into  a  play  and  then  into  a  beautiful 
opera.  The  new  story  is  called  "The 
Temple  of  the  Countless  Gods."  About 
half  of  each  number  of  The  Century 
will  be  devoted  to  fiction.  As  the  Ed- 
itor declares  that  "this  is,  in  a  real  and 
vital  sense,  the  very  age  of  fiction,  we 
plan  that  each  number  beginning  with 
the  November  Century  shall  contain,  in 
addition  to  a  leading  article  on  modern 
conditions,  an  exceptional  fiction  fea- 
ture." In  a  magazine  of  the  size  of  The 
Century  this  leaves  ample  space  for  art, 
poetry,  economics,  history  and  humor. 

Among  the  papers  on  vital  American 
subjects  scheduled  for  1914  are  those 
of  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  on  Immigra- 
tion. These  are  already  making  the 
deep  impression  that  the  publishers  an- 
ticipated. It  is  proposed  that  the  mag- 
azine shall  continue  to  lead  in  litera- 
ture and  art  and  to  be  "the  leading  art 
magazine  of  America."  The  comic  sec- 
tion of  The  Century,  "In  Lighter  Vein," 
is  showing  unusual  vitality.  It  is  edited 
on  the  theory  that  the  best  writers  and 
artists  enjoy  touching  upon  life  in  a 
sprightly  way. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  FOR  1914. 


"No  art  or  literature  is  too  good  for 
American  boys  and  girls."  This  is  the 
principle  that  St.  Nicholas  has  lived  up 
to  for  forty  years.  It  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  of  this  "best-loved 
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of  all  magazines.'  A  glance  at  one  day's 
letters  received  by  the  Editor  of  St. 
Nicholas  shows  the  place  this  magazine 
holds  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Amer- 
ican children.  The  publishers'  and  oth- 
ers' responsibility  entailed  by  this  fact 
is  taken  very  seriously  in  the  office  of 
the  Century  Co.  In  these  days  of  chang- 
ing standards  in  literature,  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  be  able  to  rely  upon  a  maga- 
zine that,  though  never  namby-pamby, 
is  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  Among  the 
art  features  of  the  coming  year  are 
more  Mother  Goose  paintings  by  the 
distinguished  artist,  Arthur  Rackham. 
These  pictures  make  a  strong  appeal 
even  to  those  who  have  outgrown 
Mother  Goose  itself.  The  Arthur  Rack- 
ham  books  are  on  majiy  a  drawing-room 
table.  The  current  number  includes 
part  of  a  serial  "Miss  Santa  Claus  of  the 
Pullman"  by  Annie  Fellows  Johnston, 
whose  readers  are  numbered  literally 
by  scores  of  thousands  through  the  pop- 
ularity of  her  "Little  Colonel  Books" 
and  other  stories.    "With  Men  Who  Do 


Things"  by  A.  Russell  Bond  is  a  series 
that  will  be  continued  into  1914  with  the 
same  boys  as  characters  but  with  a 
wider  range  of  subjects,  such  as  "A 
Hanging  Building,"  "Freezing  Quick- 
sand" and  "A  Chimney  Built  About  a 
Man."  Another  series  of  a  very  prac- 
tical kiiKl  will  deal  with  most  if  not 
all  of  one  hundred  things  that  a  boy 
can  do  or  make  indoors  or  out.  This 
is  written  by  F.  A.  Collins,  author  of 
"The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes," 
"The  Wireless  Man,"  etc.  Caroline 
Barton  French,  author  of  "A  Little 
Cook-Book  for  a  Little  Girl,"  etc.,  will 
describe  in  story  form  the  household 
emergencies  which  Mildred  (14),  Jack 
(12)  and  Brownie  (9)  have  to  meet. 
The  title  of  this  entertaining  and  help- 
ful series  is  "The  Housekeeping  Adven- 
tures of  the  Junior  Blairs" ;  it  will  ap- 
peal to  the  scout  type  of  boy,  for  surely 
no  scout  is  worth  his  badge  unless  he 
can  cook.  Ariadne  Gilbert  continues  her 
remarkable  series  of  biographies  "More 
than  Conquerors,"  in  which  she  sum- 
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marizes  the  lives  of  the  world's  most 
picturesque  heroes.  More  space  than 
ever  will  be  given  to  articles  on  nature 
and  science  for  young  folks.  The  Riddle 
Box,  the  Stamp  Department,  The  Book 
Man  Department,  and  the  Advertising 
Contest  will  be  continued  as  well  as  the 
various  departments  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
League  which  monthly  absorb  the  at- 
tention of  many  thousands  of  young 
Americans. 
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present  subscribers.  Try  for  THIS  month's  prizes.  There 
are  lots  of  prizes  that  can  be  won  only  by  persons  living  in 
towns  same  size  as  your  own.  Write  at  once  to  the 
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Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  former  chief 
chemist  for  the  Government,  calls  upon 
the  public  to  join  in  battle  against  the 
Senate  change  that,  in  his  opinion,  would 
permit  adulteration  of  fermented  grape- 
juice.  Dr.  Wiley  attacks  the  provision 
that  permits  the  addition,  "before,  dur- 
ing, or  after  fermentation"  of  sugar, 
grape  must,  or  water,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  of  pure  fer- 
mented grape-juice.  This,  Dr.  Wiley 
contends,  lets  down  thenars!  to  all  de,- 
scriptions  of  adulteration,  as  no  one  can 
tell  the  specific  quantity  of  original  fer- 
mented grape-juice  after  the  adulter- 
ants have  been  added.  "Ifonly  remains 
now,"  said  Dr.  Wiley,  scornfully,  "for 
the  Senate  to  define  whisky  as  an  al- 
coholic beverage,  made  of  neutral  spir- 
its, burnt  sugar,  and  synthetic "  flavors, 
and  beer  as  a  beverage  made  of  any  old 
thing  that  will  ferment  and  embittered 
with  anything- that  is  bitter,  from  cap- 
sicum to  aloes." — The  Western  Christ- 
ian Advocate. 


SCHOOLS  AS  COMMUNITY 
CENTERS. 


The  idea  of  using  the  school  building, 
in  city,  town  or  village  for  wider  pur- 
poses is  not  new.  There  was  a  national 
conference  on  it  last  year,  and  in  some 
localities  not  a  little  has  been  done  to 
carry  it  into  practice.  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  idea,  simple  as  it  is, 
is  not  spreading  as  fast  as  it  should, 
and  that  inertia  and  official  conserva- 
tism are  obstructing  it.  School  boards 
are  often  indifferent  to  new  uses  of  the 
buildings  under  their  control  or  they 
plead  lack  of  funds  and  facilities.  In 
some  cases  the  question  of  legal  power 
to  open  school  buildings  for  other  than 
strictly  educational  purposes  has  been 
raised  and  even  injunctions  have  been 
threatened. 

The  extension  division  of  the  pro- 
gressive University  of  Wisconsin  has 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  school  cen- 
ter idea  and  promises  to  set  a  splendid 
example  to  other  universities  and  states. 
It  has  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  school 
principals,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
state  department  of  education  it  has  pre- 
pared a  5-months'  schoial-center  program 
for  all  communities.  School  buildings 
are  to  be  used  during  these  months  for 
the  intellectual,  moral  and  artistic  ele- 
vation of  the  great  public.  There  is  to 
be  free  discussion  of  political,  social  and 
economic  questions;  there  are  to  be  so- 
cial evenings  and  afternoons;  there  is 
to  be  "community  music'  of  the  right 
kind,  as  well  as  dramatic  and  other  en- 
tertainments. 

If  this  attractive  program  appeals  to 
other  educators  and  social  workers,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  induce  the  state 
university  to  appoint  an  adviser  to  the 
social  centers,  as  Wisconsin  University 
has  done.  The  adviser  can  generally 
arouse  local  interest  and  get  citizens  and 
educators  to  work  with  him  or  under 
his  direction.  In  some  states  legisla- 
tion by  states  or  local  law  makers  may 
be  necessary  for  the  opening  of  school 
buildings  for  community  purposes  of  the 
kind  just  specified.  If  so,  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
requisite  statutes  or  ordinances  and  work 
for  their  passage. — The  Chautauquan. 
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ODE 

To  Dr.  Robert  Collyer  on  the  Occasion  of  His  Eighty- 
fifth  Birthday 


Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes 

Thou  grand  old  man,  whom  two  worlds  claim  their  own. 

Thou  calm  and  strong  and  saintly  son  of  God! 
Again  o'er  thee  the  pleasant  years  have  flown. 

Again  another  circuit  thou  hast  trod. 

Thy  giant  form,  like  some  deep-rooted  tower. 

Still  fronts  four-square  to  every  wind  that  blows; 

Thy  mighty  arm  still  raised  aloft  in  power. 

Strikes  life's  great  anvil  till  it  throbs  and  glows. 

Thy  noble  face,  so  calm,  so  sweet,  so  rare. 

Stamped  with  the  simple  goodness  of  thy  days, 

Still  seems  a  benediction  after  prayer. 
The  grand  Amen!  that  ends  a  song  of  praise. 

O  stalwart  man,  who  brave  this  earth  hath  trod; 
O  gentle  sage,  who  seeks  the  better  part; 
O  lofty  seer,  so  true  and  pure  of  heart; 

O  thou  who,  wdth  a  child-like  faith  sublime, 
Saith,  "All  is  well,"  nor  would  with  fate  contend; 

Thou  Enoch,  who,  like  him  of  olden  time. 

Walks  close  with  God,  a  comrade  and  a  friend! 

We  hail  thee  as  thou  stand'st  upon  the  crest. 
Crowned  with  the  glory  of  the  mount  of  God; 

And  call  to  thee,  with  peace  and  beauty  blest. 
To  point  us  to  the  path  thy  feet  have  trod. 


The  March  Escape.  Following  the  habit  of  many 
years,  the  Senior  Editor  of  Unity  will  avoid  the  Chi- 
cago winds  and  the  routine  of  the  editorial  chair  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March.  He  will  seek  a  balmier  air 
in  which  to  deliver  his  message  and  will  be  open  for 
engagements  between  February  25  and  April  9.  The 
details  of  the  itinerary  are  not  yet  fixed  but  the 
extreme  limit  points  to  Texas.  Correspondence  is 
solicited  with  colleges,  high  schools,  clubs,  churches, 
etc.,  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Single  addresses 
or  courses  of  lectures  on  literary  and  other  subjects 
will  be  available.  Address  Unity,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  at  the  meeting  held 
December  6,  1913,  alluded  to  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Unity,  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  do  all  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  the  Third  Peace  Conference  at 
tlie  Hague  and  to  further  an  adequate  program  for  the  same. 

2.  That  it  favors  an  International  Agreement  for  the 
suspension  of  the  building  of  battleships  for  one  year,  "that 
it  may  be  known  throughout  the  earth  that  the  American 
people  honestly  and  earnestly  desire  those  things  which 
make  for  peace  and  for  the  advancement  of  civilization." 

3.  That  it  rejoices  over  the  defeat  of  the  Militia  Pay  Bill 
by  the  62nd  Congress  and  declares  its  earnest  opposition  to 
such  a  bill,  if  revived  by  the  63rd  Congress. 


4.  It  urges  the  renewal  of  the  Arbitration  Treaties  that 
have  expired  or  are  about  to  expire. 

5.  That  unless  the  provision  exempting  coastwise  shipping 
using  the  Panama  Canal  is  repealed  by  the  United  States, 
the  question  should  be  submitted  for  arbitration  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  at  the  Hague. 


Ella  Flagg  Young 

Chicago  has  not  been  so  successful  in  raising  sky- 
scraping  men  and  women  as  it  has  been  in  the  erection 
of  sky-scraping  buildings.  The  story  is  humiliating  that 
recounts  the  number  of  great  leaders,  spiritual  powers, 
which  Chicago  has  either  exiled  by  neglect  or  lost  for 
lack  of  vision.  Boston,  New  York  and  other  great 
cities  of  the  east  have  rejoiced  in  the  prophetic  vision 
and  spiritual  power  which  Chicago  helped  to  train, 
but  failed  to  retain.  The  story  of  all  the  religious 
denominations  justifies  this  statement.  The  pages  of 
Unity  are  given  over  this  week  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  one  of  the  prophets  whom  Chicago  developed 
but  failed  to  retain,  to  the  permanent  loss  of  the  city 
and  the  standing  reproach  of  its  citizens.  Perhaps 
Chicago  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  universal  truth, 
"A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own- coun- 
try.'' The  city,  as  represented  by  its  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, is  just  now  busy  in  stoning  one  more  of  its 
prophets.  It  humiliated  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  edu- 
cational world,  and  proved  itself  blind,  or  indififerent 
to,  the  intelligent  verdict  of  the  competent  everywhere 
when  it  summarily  dismissed  from  its  service  Ella 
Flagg  Young  as  the  superintendent  of  its  public 
schools.  The  superintendent  who  has  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  won  the  confidence  of  the  teachers,  uni- 
fied the  workers,  secured  the  love  of  the  parents  and 
the  admiration  of  the  pupils.  The  intense  excitement 
occasioned  by  this  "clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky" 
will  necessarily  cause  inany  harsh,  unkind  and  imtrue 
words  to  be  said  concerning  the  members  of  the 
Board,  who,  without  discussion  and  without  warning, 
and  in  defiance  of  overwhelming  public  sentiment  in 
the  city,  and  the  concensus  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  competent  in  the  educational  world  everywhere, 
succeeded  by  a  scant  majority  in  thrusting  the  first 
assistant  into  the  Superintendent's  chair.  That  the 
process  was  legal  and,  perhaps,  justified  by  precedent 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  either  wise  or  just ;  it  is 
one  more  acute  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  democ- 
racy, perhaps  its  unsolved  problem.  How  to  secure 
the  services  of  highly  specialized  ability,  and  the 
"scientific  management"  that  necessitates  one  man 
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power,  the  concentration  of  responsibility  in  one  head, 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  committees,  boards,  coun- 
cils, legislators  and  congresses  created  by  a  more  or 
less,  popular  vote.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  perplexing 
problem  of  democracy.  Mrs.  Young  has  run  counter 
to  the  judgment  of  some  members  of  a  large  board 
which  was  named  by  political  methods,  primarily  for 
political  and  secondarily  for  educational  reasons.  She 
has  encountered  the  same  difficulty  that  has  distressed 
the  great  American  educators  always,  from  Horace 
Mann  and  W.  T.  Harris,  to  Colonel  Parker.  All  the 
great  presidents  of  all  the  great  universities,  from 
Harvard  to  Leland  Stanford,  have  been  charged  with 
the  very  same  faults  as  those  attributed  to  Mrs.  Young, 
namely,  impracticability,  obstinacy,  discourtesy  to  com- 
mittee men,  and  with  being  a  hindrance  and  handicap 
to  the  "Board."  Strong  men,  born  leaders,  have  al- 
ways been  menaced  by  "boards."  General  Grant  cut 
the  wires  connecting  him  with  Washington  when  he 
started  out  on  his  Vicksburg  Campaign  for  fear  of 
"Board"  interference.  The  Campaign  of  the  Wilder- 
ness and  the  Surrender  of  Appomattox  could  never 
have  been  brought  about  by  a  committee.  In  a  ques- 
tion of  the  highest  efficiency  the  boy's  definition  of 
a' board  has  psychological  significance,  "A  thing  long, 
narrow,  thin  and  made  of  wood."  1  lowever,  this 
unseemly,  untimely,  and  to  our  mind  undignified  and 
unnecessary  muddle,  will  be  solved,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young's  fame  is  safe.  Her  place  stands  unchallenged 
amon§^  the  great  public  school  educators  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  She  is  the  most  conspicuously 
successful  superintendent  of  schools  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago has  ever  known,  and  one  who  long  ago  ceased 
to  be  conspicuous  as  a  "woman  superintendent  of 
schools"  and  became  eminent  as  a  "Superintendent  of 
Schools,"  with  the  sex  element  eliminated.  Hers  is 
not  feminine  eminence  but  a  splendid  manifestation 
of  human  power,  the  result  of  long  training,  of  tireless 
labor  and  unquestioned  singleness  of  purpose.  ]\Irs. 
Young  doubtless  has  the  faults  of  her  virtues,  her 
very  mistakes  are  creditable.  Enemies  she  has  none, 
opponents  she  could  not  help  having,  but  even  these 
are  complimentary  to  her.  They  testify  to  her  ability 
and  are  unconscious  witnesses  of  her  power  and 
efficiency. 


Robert  Gollyer 

It  is  never  too  late  to  honor  nobility,  or  to  confess 
indebtedness.  The  Christmas  season  is  pre-eminently 
the  time  to  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  the  spirit  and  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  great  hearts.  Not  the  death 
date,  but  the  birth  date,  is  the  more  fitting  anniversary 
of  those  whom  generations  rejoice  in.  Because  we 
have  come  into  possession  of  material  so  interesting 
that  it  deserves  publicity,  because  Chicago  failed  to 


give  adequate  recognition  of  the  translation  of  its 
great  preacher  at  the  time  of  h.is  going  hence,  and 
because  the  editorial  staff  of  Unity  was  so  busy  with 
less  important  things  that  it  failed  to  give  fitting  ex- 
pression to  its  love  for  the  great  preacher  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  we  dedicate  this  number  of  Unity  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  Collyer,  assured  that  in  no 
way  can  we  better  contribute  to  the  Christmas  cheer 
of  our  readers  than  by  illuminating  our  front  page 
with  bis  masterful  face  and  yielding  our  columns 
to  those  who  found  in  him  a  refuge  in  time  of  trouble, 
a  light  in  moments  of  darkness,  a  cheer  in  times  of 
discouragement. 

Robert  Collyer,  a  minister  of  religion  by  Divine 
appointment,  was  ordained  into  the  Methodist  min- 
istry in  England  when  a  young  man  and  some  ten 
years  later  ordained  into  the  Unitarian  ministry,  in 
Chicago.  Twenty  years  later  still  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  New  York,  to 
which  he  gave  thirty  or  more  years  of  his  life  in 
active  ministry.  But  he  was  fore-ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  religion  before  the  laying  on  of  hands 
on  the  part  of  any  ecclesiastical  organization,  or 
Chri.stian  sect.  His  was  a  royal  parentage  though 
reared  in  an  orphanage.  Tides  of  physical  strength 
were  poured  into  his  veins  by  lusty  parents.  His 
was  a  stalwart  body,  and  the  ample  dome  was  packed 
with  splendidly  organized  gray  matter,  and  whether 
it  was  used  in  building  iron  gates,  making  hammers, 
rounding  horse-shoes,  or  writing  the  delightful  ser- 
mon-poems that  so  uplifted  listeners  and  readers,  it 
was  all  alike,  discipline  and  inspiration,  to  Robert 
Collyer. 

New  York  was  blessed  with  the  longer  pastorate ; 
perhaps  it  gave  to  him  more  adequate  appreciation. 
To  it  was  certainly  given  the  high  honor  of  setting 
this  "Candle  of  the  Lord"  in  a  more  adequate  candle- 
stick. To  it,  deservedly,  was  given  the  privilege  of 
sepulture,  his  mortal  part  lies  buried  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  greatest  American  city ;  but  to  Chicago 
remains  the  more  lasting  honor  of  having  discovered 
Robert  Collyer  to  the  world,  developed  the  prophet 
into  his  maximum  power,  converted  the  "Blacksmith 
Missionary"  into  the  metropolitan  Preacher,  changed 
the  helping  hand,  the  charity  worker,  into  the  helping 
heart  that  effectively  ministered  to  minds  diseased. 
It  was  in  Chicago  that  Robert  Collyer's  faith,  bloomed 
into  the  splendid  universality  that  lifted  him  out  of 
all  denominational  claims,  and  made  labels,  even  of 
his  own  chosing,  intrusive,  on  account  of  their  in- 
adequacy. 

The  present  writer  first  saw  the  radiant  face  and 
heard  the  cheery  voice  at  a  Unitarian  Conference  in 
Cleveland  in  June,  1870,  the  day  after  his  graduation. 
Then  Collyer's  was  the  commanding  voice  for  which 
all  waited.    At  the  morning  Conference  he  said: 
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"My  old  friends  of  the  Methodist  Church  keep  a'com- 
ing;  to  me  and  a'coming  to  me  and  want  to  know  if 
I  still  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  tell 
them.  Yes,  if  you  let  me  alone !"  This  is  interpretive 
of  all  great  souls  and  indicates  the  boundaries  of 
all  loving  hearts.  He  was  orthodox,  Methodist,  Cath- 
olic, Unitarian, — everything,  anything,  that  served  as 
a  vehicle  to  the  spirit  and  was  an  honest  expression 
of  the  human  nature  to  which  he  belonged, — if  you 
let  him  alone!  If  you  permitted  him  to  give  his  own 
interpretation  and  to  formulate  his  own  creed,  which 
he  said  at  another  time,  "Must  be  stamped  like  a  rail- 
road ticket,  'good  for  this  day  and  trip  only.'  "  But 
he  was  nothing,  belonged  to  no  sect,  and  rejected  all 
creeds,  when  in  any  way  they  carried  with  them  the 
slightest  flavor  of  compulsion.  His  vocabulary  was 
large  when  words  served  as  wings  to  the  soul,  but  all 
words  were  rejected  when  they  became  fetters. 

Robert  Collyer  belongs  still,  primarily,  to  Chicago, 
for  here  he  found  his  strength,  tried  his  wings,  and 
became  minister-at-large  to  all  the  denominations.  He 
was  Pastor  Magiiificiis  of  the  city  in  its  growing  time, 
the  unfrocked  Bishop  of  the  town  when  it  was  being 
tested  by  the  great  war  and  purified  by  the  awful  fire. 
During  his  Chicago  ministry  he  set  a  pattern  and 
established  a  pace  that  has  made  it  impossible  for 
smaller  men,  working  on  narrower  lines,  to  satisfy 
the  deeper  religious  needs  and  higher  religious 
thoughts  of  its  citizens. 

Robert  Collyer  was  leaving  a  bereaved  city  about 
the  time  the  present  writer  was  entering  it,  but  the 
latter  came  in  time  to  profit  by  the  inheritance,  to  note 
in  a  thousand  ways  the  great  contribution,  and  to 
share  in  the  bereavement.  The  public  library,  the 
women's  clubs,  the  public  schools  and  charities  all 
received  primal  impulses  from  his  heart  and  brain. 

The  dedication  of  the  holiday  number  of  Unity 
to  the  memory  of  this  great  heart  is  an  inadequate 
recognition  of  a  personal  debt,  and  a  still  more  inade- 
quate recognition  of  a  municipal  obligation,  a  national 
indebtedness. 

Robert  Collyer  was  a  poet  and  not  a  theologian, 
consequently  he  served  the  cause  of  universal  religion 
not  by  argument  but  by  declarations  and  demonstra- 
tions. This  is  why  he  was  at  home  with  the  most 
conservative  Unitarian  and  one  of  the  welcomed 
orators  of  the  Free  Religious  Association.  He  was 
a  Christian  so  long  as  Christianity  was  unfenced,  but 
when  the  boundaries  were  put  up  he  hastened  to  con- 
fess kinship  with  Buddha,  Zoroaster  and  the  other 
Wise  Men  of  the  East,  still  bearing  gold,  frankincense 
and  myrrh  to  the  shrine  of  the  Divine  Child,  who  wit- 
nesseth  to  the  unrimmed  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
universal  Fatherhood  of  God. 


UNDER  THE  SNOW 


A  Christmas  Memory,  uy  RoiiEUT  Collyer 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  in  the  year  fourteen,* 

And,  as  ancient  dalesmen  used  to  tell, 
The  wildest  winter  they  ever  had  seen, 

With  the  snow  lying  deep  on  moor  and  fell. 

When  wagoner  John  got  out  his  team, 

Smiler  and  Whitefoot,  Duke  and  Gray, 
With  the  light  in  his  eyes  of  a  young  man's  dream. 

As  he  thought  of  his  wedding  on  New  Year's  Day. 

To  Ruth,  the  maid  with  the  bonnie  brown  hair, 

And  eyes  of  the  deepest,  sunniest  blue. 
Pleasant  and  winsome,  and  wondrous  fair. 

And  true  to  her  troth,  for  her  heart  was  true. 

"Thou's  surely  not  gannin' !"  shouted  mine  host ; 

"Thou'll  be  lost  in  the  drift  as  sure  as  thou's  born. 
Thy  lass  winnot  want  to  wed  wi'  a  ghost. 

And  that's  what  thou'll  be  on  Christmas  morn. 

"It's  eleven  long  miles  fra'  Skipton  toon. 

To  Blueberg  hooses'e  Washburn  dale; 
Thou  had  better  turn  back  and  sit  thee  doon. 

And  comfort  thy  heart  wi'  a  drop  o'  good  ale." 

Turn  the  swallows  flying  south. 

Turn  the  vines  against  the  sun. 
Herds  from  rivers  in  the  drouth ; 

Men  must  dare  or  nothing's  done. 

So  what  cares  the  lover  for  storm  or  drift, 
Or  peril  of  death,  on  the  haggard  way? 

He  sings  to  himself,  like  a  lark  in  the  lift. 
And  the  joy  in  his  heart  turns  December  to  May. 

But  the  bitter  north  wind  brings  a  deadly  chill. 
Creeping  into  the  heart;  and  the  drifts  are  deep; 

Where  the  thick  of  the  "storm  strikes  Blueberg  hill, 
He  is  weary  and  falls  on  a  pleasant  sleep. 

And  dreams  he  is  walking  by  Washburn  side 
Walking  with  Ruth,  on  a  summer's  day. 

Singing  the  song  to  his  bonnie  bride, 
His  own  wife  now,  forever  and  aye. 

Now  read  me  this  riddle,  how  Ruth  should  hear 
That  song  of  a  heart  in  the  clutch  of  doom 

Fall  on  her  ear,  distinct  and  clear, 
As  if  her  lover  was  in  the  room? 

And  read  me  this  riddle,  how  Ruth  should  know. 
As  she  bounds  to  throw  open  the  heavy  door, 

That  her  lover  was  lost  in  the  drifting  snow, 
Dying  or  dead,  on  the  great,  lone  moor? 

"Help!  Help!  Lost!  Lost!" 

Rings  through  the  night  as  she  rushes  away, 
Stumbling,  blinded  and  tempest-tossed. 

Straight  to  the  drift  where  her  lover  lay. 

And  swift  they  leap  after  her  into  the  night, 

Into  the  drifts  by  Blueberg  hill, 
Risdale  and  Robinson,  each  with  a  light. 

To  find  her  there  holding  him,  white  and  still. 

"He  was  dead  in  the  drift,  then," 

I  hear  them  say. 
As  I  listen  in  wonder. 

Forgetting  to  play, 
"Fifty  years  syne  this  Christmas  Daj'." 

"Nay,  nay,  they  were  wed  !"  the  yeoman  cried ; 

"Wed  by  t'  parson  o'  New  Year's  Day; 
Why,  Rutii  were  me  great-great  grandsire's  bride. 

And  Maister  Frankland  gave  her  away." 

"But  how  did  she  find  him  under  the  snow?" 

They  cry  through  their  laughter,  touched  with  tears; 
"Nay,  lads,"  he  said  softly,  "we  never  can  know. 
No,  not  if  we  live  a  hundred  years. 
There's  a  sight  o'  things  gan 
To  the  making  o'  man." 

Then  I  rush  to  my  play 
With  a  whoop  and  away, 
Fiftv  years  syne  this  Christmas  Day. 

♦1714. 
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Robert  Collyer 

A  Memorial  Address 
By  REV.  LbON  ADDISON  HARVEY 


The  Hfe  of  Robert  Collyer  is  a  great  romance — 
wonderful  as  any  fairy  tale  that  ever  charmed  the 
ears  of  childhood.  Both  his  parents  were  orphaned 
at  an  early  age,  and  were  brought  up  in  asylums — 
the  father  in  London,  the  mother  in  Norwich.  This 
father  and  mother,  taken  early,  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight,  from  their  respective  asylums,  were  set  to 
work  in  the  same  linen  factory.  There  they  grew 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  there  they  fell  in 
love  and  were  married.  Two  miles  they  walked  to 
the  village  church  and  a  part 
of  the  way  the  snow  drifts 
were  so  high  that  they  had  to 
take  to  the  stone  wall  by  the 
roadside.  Robert  was  their 
first  born,  December  8,  1823, 
and  his  earliest  memory  was 
of  a  cottage  of  two  rooms  and 
an  attic,  with  a  bit  of  green 
sward  in  front,  a  rose  bush 
to  make  it  beautiful,  and  a 
plum  tree  for  shade  and  fruit. 
The  walls  of  the  cottage  he 
remembered  were  snow  white. 
The  chairs  with  backs  were 
kept  for  company,  stools  serv- 
ing for  the  family.  The  few 
pieces  of  willow  pattern  pot- 
tery were  used  only  on  feast 
days.  The  fine  old  mahogany 
bureau  shone  with  much  pol- 
ishing until  the  children  could 
see  their  faces  in  it.  As 
Robert  remembered  the  home 
best,  there  were  five  children ; 
and  the  father's  earnings  were 
$4.50  per  week.  On  that  the 
mother  fed  and  clothed  them, 
giving  to  each  a  week  day  and 
a  Sunday  suit.  The  food  must 
needs  be  the  cheapest  and  was 
mostly  oatmeal  porridge  and 
skim  milk — a  bit  of  meat 
usually  for  dinner.  But  on 
it  the  children  thrived  and 
Robert  had  never  known  a 
sick  day  up  to  his  80th  birth- 
day— very  few,  I  think,  to  his  last  brief  illness.  It  is 
then  a  very  wholesome  poverty  out  of  which  he  came, 
and  we  may  well  believe  that  none  of  the  family 
thought  it  poverty  at  all :  "No  matter  how  poor  you 
be,  don't  look  poor  and  don't  tell !"  was  his  mother's 
advice  to  the  children. 

From  six  to  eight  the  boys  went  to  school  and  at 
the  latter  age,  like  his  father  and  mother  before  him, 
he  went  to  work  in  the  linen  factory — that  was  in 
1831  and  there  were  as  yet  no  laws  to  protect  the 
little  tots  against  the  cruelty  which  called  them  to  work 
at  six  in  the  morning  and  kept  them  there  until  eight 
at  night  with  only  an  hour's  rest  at  noon ;  and  all  this 
time  they  had  to  stand  at  the  spinning  frames.  When 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  iron  gates  which  Dr. 
Collyer  made  for  the  parish  church  in  Ilkley,  York- 
shire, in  his  blacksmith's  days  in  the  40's.  They 
have  been  doing  service  for  nearly  70  years;  and 
Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  who  took  this  picture, 
found  them  to  be  as  strong  as  ever  this  past  sum- 
mer. Dr.  Collyer  refers  most  delightfully  to  these 
gates  in  his  "Some  Memories,"  pages  39  to  40. 


they  sat  down,  as  they  sometimes  would  to  rest  their 
tired  little  legs,  the  over-looker  brought  them  to  their 
feet  with  a  leather  strap.  The  weaker  children,  Coll- 
yer tells  us  in  his  "Memories,"  were  so  crippled  that 
the  memory  of  their  crooked  limbs  haunted  him  all 
through  his  life.  lie  himself  was  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  strain  without  such  sinister  results;  but  his 
younger  brother  was  thus  crippled  for  life.  Fortu- 
nately the  Factory  Act  was  passed  in  England  in 
1834  so  that  after  more  than  two  years  of  labor  at 
thirteen  hours  a  day,  the 
law  forbade  children  under 
eleven  to  work  more  than 
nine  hours  a  day.  At  thirteen, 
however,  the  law  allowed 
them  to  work  the  full  thirteen 
hours.  This  he  did  for  one 
year  more  and  then  was  ap- 
prenticed to  learn  the  black- 
smith trade — with  what  good 
cheer  this  hardship  was  met 
this  word  from  "Memories" 
suggests:  "In  the  hardest 
times  the  dear  mother  looked 
after  me  and  the  whole  brood. 
The  home  was  bright  always 
when  the  day's  work  was 
done,  and  replete  with  all  the 
good-cheer  her  heart  could 
compass  for  us.  There  was 
quite  the  minimum  of  "Thou 
shalt  nots"  in  her  tables  of 
the  law.  She  gave  us  our 
heads  and  held  on  to  our 
hearts."  The  profession  of 
religion  seemed  of  less  mo- 
ment in  the  little  home  than 
its  practice,  for  while  neither 
of  the  parents  made  such  pro- 
fession, Robert  tells  that  he 
never  heard  one  profane  word 
pass  their  lips. 

The  next  glimpse  of  the  lad 
we  get  after  the  mill  days  are 
done  is  at  the  forge  in  a  little 
town  six  miles  away  from  his 
father's  home.  The  appren- 
tice must  work  for  seven  years  to  learn  his  trade.  The 
fast  growing  boy  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  work  in  the 
village  smithy,  where  he  gained  that  physical  strength 
and  attained  to  that  commanding  stature,  which  in 
after  years  gave  added  weight  to  his  words.  It 
was  an  age  when  many  English  workmen  found 
their  pleasure  in  English  ale  until  that  led  to  some- 
thing stronger — Robert's  associates,  and  even  the 
master  for  whom  he  worked,  were  given  to  their  cups. 
From  such  temptation  Robert  was  saved  by  a  love 
of  books  which  began  when  he  was  a  tiny  lad,  for, 
going  to  buy  a  stick  of  candy  with  a  penny  a  good 
friend  had  given,  he  saw  a  booklet  with  the  story 
of  "Whittington  and  His  Cat,"  and  it  would  cost  only 
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a  penny — he  pondered  the  problem — and  took  the 
book  rather  than  the  candy.  It  was  the  kindling 
which  started  a  flame  in  his  nature  that  never  went 
out.  In  the  home  he  soon  found  "Bunyan's  Pilgrim," 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  and  Goldsmith's  "History  of  Eng- 
land." He  learned  them  almost  by  heart  and  their 
simple  Anglo-Saxon  sentences  got  into  his  blood.  So 
when  the  temptation  to  drink  came  he  fought  it  with 
a  fine  fire, — his  love  for  books.  The  poor  prentice 
had  no  money  to  spend  on  books,  but  John  Dobson, 
ten  years  the  boy's  senior,  was  a  workingman  who 
never  married,  and  who  gave  to  books  the  love  he 
might  have  given  to  a  woman.  This  man,  the  most 
cultured  in  the  little  hamlet,  became  Robert's  friend, 
and  bought  for  him  the  books 
which  fed  his  growing  mind. 

How  eagerly  he  read  may 
be  realized  from  the  fact  that 
for  years  he  never  ate  a  meal, 
if  he  could  help  it,  without  a 
book  at  his  elbow.  He  even 
read  when  he  went  courting 
and  so,  perhaps,  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  his  good 
freind,  Dobson.  And,  'the 
strange  thing  is  that  he  read 
from  sheer  delight,  never 
dreaming  that  he  could  put  to 
use  the  things  he  learned — 
Burns  and  Shakespeare  had 
been  borrowed  for  him  while 
he  was  still  in  the  old  "home 
nest"  so  that  the  finest  things 
in  English  had  already  opened 
the  gate  into  all  the  treasures 
that  books  could  yield.  Thus 
the  seven  years  of  apprentice- 
ship slipped  by  and  brought 
to  him  strength  of  body  and 
wealth  of  soul  as  well  as  the 
skill  which  made  him  at  the 
end  of  the  time  the  foreman 
of  the  forge. 

With  the  poet's  heart  of 
him  strangely  responsive  to 
love's  young  dream,  with  a 
foreman's  income,  which 

seemed  to  "justify  the  step,  he  married.  But  e  er 
the  year  was  gone  the  young  wife  died,  and  the 
youthful  lover  met  his  first  great  sorrow.  The  soul 
that  had  learned  to  soar  with  the  poets  was  cast  down 
into  the  "Slough  of  Despond" — his  grief  was  too 
sacred  to  talk  about  even  with  his  good  friend  John 
Dobson.  He  must  have  the  struggle  out  alone  with 
God  as  Jacob  with  the  angel — but  at  the  end  of  a 
month  the  light  had  come ;  his  heart  was  quiet  with 
a  great  trust  which  it  seemed  through  all  the  years 
he  never  lost. 

This  experience  brought  a  new  sense  of  need — 
fellowship  with  those  who  had  found  God  in  the 
same  living  fashion,  and  had  won  "joy  out  of  sorrow 
and  peace  out  of  pain."  It  was  this  heart  hunger 
that  led  him  to  the  neighboring  Methodist  meeting 
where  the  brethren  soon  learned  of  that  gift  of  speech 
which  was  to  change  the  current  of  his  life.  They 
made  him  a  "local  preacher"  and  though  the  first 
sermon  seems  not  to  have  gone  very  well,  the  second, 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  parish  church  in  Fewston, 
Yorkshire,  located  ten  miles  straight  across  the 
moors  from  Ilkley.  In  this  church  were  married 
Dr.  Collyer's  parents  in  January,  1823,  and  here 
one  year  later  Dr.  Collyer  was  baptized.  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes  made  a  pious  pilgrimage  to 
this  shrine  last  summer  and  saw  the  old  records 
of  the  above  mentioned  events  and  took  this  pic- 
ture. 


in  a  big  farm  kitchen,  seems  to  have  taken  both  the 
preacher  and  the  hearers  captive.  I  must  tell  the 
story  in  Dr.  Collyer's  own  words : 

"The  big  farm  kitchen  was  full  and  they  were  just  the 
Iiearers  to  help  a  poor  soul  over  the  sand  l)ars  on  the  lift 
of  their  hearts.  So  they  sang  with  a  will — and  where  in  all 
the  world  will  you  heart  such  singing  with  a  will  as  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire?  Then  I  must  pray.  Father  Taylor 
said,  T  cannot  make  a  prayer,'  nor  can  I.  But  with  those 
hearts  filled  from  the  springs  of  life,  I  felt  that  day  the 
prayer  was  making  me.  Then  the  time  came  for  the  sermon. 
Some  stammering  words  came  to  my  lips,  and  then  some 
more,  while  gleams  of  light  began  to  play  about  my  parable. 
And  their  eyes  began  to  shine,  while  now  and  then  the  grand 
Amens  came  in  as  a  chorus  from  the  chests  of  men  who 
had  talked  to  each  other  in  the  teeth  of  the  winds  up  there 

from  the  times  of  the  Saxons  and 
the  Danes.  And  now  after  all 
these  years  I  feel  that  it  was 
given  me  that  day  what  I  was 
to  say.  So  the  service  ended,  and 
the  good  man  of  the  house  came, 
laid  his  hands  oh  me,  and  said 
very  tenderly:  'My  lad,  the  Lord 
has  called  thee  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. The  Lord  bless  thee  and  make 
thee  faithful  in  the  truth.'  And 
all  the  people  said  Amen,  while  I 
have  always  said  that  this  was  my 
true  ordination." 

I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  surprised  at  such  power, 
for  the  great  Teacher  of  Naz- 
areth was  a  carpenter  as  Coll- 
yer was  a  blacksmith.  This 
blacksmith  had  not  had  col- 
lege professors  for  teachers, 
but  he  had  gone  to  the  source 
from  which  these  drew  their 
inspiration.  The  great  poets 
had  already  become  his  com- 
panions and  friends.  With 
them  he  went  daily  into  that 
ideal  realm  where  both  mind 
and  soul  have  room  to  grow — 
and,  so,  like  his  body,  that  soul 
had  grown  tall  and  beautiful. 
The  farmers  saw  the  glory 
of  it  when  it  was  unveiled  to 
them  in  prayer  in  the  moor- 
side  kitchen ;  and,  when  the  music  of  the  poets  which 
had  entered  his  soul  was  transfigured  by  the  power 
of  a  great  religious  experience,  the  farmers  knew  that 
this  man  had  walked  with  God  and  it  was  God's  word 
he  brought  to  men.  For  ten  years  after  this  he  was 
blacksmith  and  preacher  in  one.  At  twenty-seven  he 
came  to  America — the  land  of  promise  for  him  as  it 
has  been  for  so  many  thousands  more.  His  young 
wife,  who  was  his  strength  and  inspiration  for  forty 
years,  came  with  him.  From  New  York  they  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  everywhere  they  were  met  with 
unexpected  kindness,  the  climax  of  which  was  the 
nursing-  of  Mrs.  Collyer  through  an  illness  in  a  good 
P^resbyterian  minister's  home,  and  when  all  was  over 
not  a  cent  would  they  take  for  pay.  He  had  soon  a 
job  at  a  forge  in  Shoemaker  town,  near  Philadelphia, 
and  there  he  worked  for  almost  nine  years,  making 
double  the  pay  he  had  received  as  foreman  of  the 
forge  in  England.  Once,  after  three  children  had 
arrived,  the  way  looked  black  ahead,  for  the  panic  of 
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1857  closed  the  forge  and  no  one  knew  when  there 
would  be  work  again.  It  was  then  that  the  great 
preacher  of  the  future  helped  at  building  a  road  and 
for  a  week  carried  a  hod  as  helper  to  a  mason.  Mean- 
time he  was  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  church. 
In  school  houses  and  country  churches  the  people 
heard  him  gladly.  In  a  neighboring  debating  society 
he  had  an  active  part.  A  little  library  stimulated  the 
passion  for  reading,  and  the  God  of  Poetry,  of  Nature, 
and  of  Life  could  not  be  fitted  into  the  creed  of  his 
church.  He  had  no  word  of  defense  when  they  told 
him  he  was  no  longer  "Sound  in  the  faith!"  It  was 
more  than  likely  true  he  confessed — certainly  he  could 
not  believe  in  eternal  punishment,  and  that  it  seemed 
was  essential  to  orthodox  belief.  He  went,  but  he 
had  so  gripped  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  that  the  good 
tears  came  when  they  voted  him  unsound  in  tlic 
faith. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  beginning  of  the 
romance.  Lucretia  Mott  heard  him  and  introduced 
him  to  Dr.  Furness  of  Philadelphia.  The  Unitarian 
churches  in  Chicago  wanted  a  minister-at-large  to 
look  after  the  city's  poor  and  unfortunate.  Collyer 
was  invited  and  went,  and  when  one  of  the  churches 
was  presently  without  a  minister  he  supplied  just  to 
fill  the  gap,  and  they  called  him.  The  responsibility 
frightened  him.  He  was  a  blacksmith,  while  his  asso- 
ciates were  educated  men — university  men.  "In  a 
year,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Collyer,  "I  shall  run  dry  and 
have  nothing  to  say.  "Ah,  men,"  she  replied  in  the 
Yorkshire  dialect,  "It's  not  a  cistern  ye  ha'  inside  o' 
ye,  its  a  spring"- — and  so  to  his  astonishment  it  proved. 
This  was  in  1859,  and  the  church  grew  steadily  until 
the  building  became  too  small  for  those  who  wanted 
to  hear  on  a  Sunday  morning.  And  then  in  April, 
1861,  Sumpter  was  fired  upon  and  the  trumpet  call 
for  troops  was  sounded.  The  blacksmith  preacher 
had  in  two  short  years  of  service  become  the  first 
voice  in  the  growing  city  in  all  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. He  was  still,  as  he  began,  the  "minister-at- 
large."  His  text  the  next  Sunday  morning  was  this, 
"Let  him  that  is  without  a  sword  sell  his  garment 
and  buy  one."  It  was  a  summons  which  those  who 
heard  never  could  forget.  Sunday  after  Sunday  the 
word  rang  out  from  his  pulpit  which  fired  men's 
hearts  for  the  mighty  conflict.  When  it  came,  and 
there  was  need  for  what  we  have  come  to  know  as 
Red  Cross  work,  Robert  Collyer  went  to  the  front, 
and  then  he  would  go  back  now  and  then  and  tell  the 
people  what  he  had  done  with  the  sums  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  how  he  had  nursed  and  comforted 
as  he  could.  Here  is  just  one  little  incident  which 
is  an  index  to  the  rest — he  is  on  a  Mississippi  steam- 
boat taking  the  wounded  to  a  hospital:  "Here  is  a 
man  I  must  attend  to  who  has  lost  his  arm  and  is 
sinking  into  the  shadows — and  as  I  lay  cool  linen  on 
the  stump,  he  tells  me,  in  broken  sentences,  he  has 
left  a  wife  and  two  young  children  at  home  he  will 
never  see  again,  and  gives  me  a  glance  into  his  brave 
soul  in  asking  what  hope  there  may  be  for  him  when 
he  passes  through  the  gates.  He  has  always  tried  to 
do  right,  he  says,  and  be  a  man,  but  never  professed 
religion.  'You  will  go  right  home  to  your  Father  and 
mine,'  I  told  him,  'never  you  fear.'  With  some  more 
words  from  my  heart  he  is  comforted,  and  as  I  come 
and  go  I  watch  the  face  grow  white.  He  is  very 
quiet  now  and  I  ask  a  sweet  Presbyterian  deacon,  a 


neighbor  of  ours  in  the  city,  to  watch  with  him.  The 
noble  soul  is  quite  of  my  mind  about  the  future  for 
such  a  man,  and  when  all  is  over  he  comes  to  tell 
me  how  he  had  put  up  the  one  hand  gently  when  the 
end  came  and  closed  his  own  eyes,  and  then  laid  the 
hand  softly  on  tiie  breast  and  was  no  more,  no  more, 
and  yet  forever  more."  You  see,  do  you  not,  how 
such  a  i)reacher  touched  the  hearts  of  the  people  at 
home  and  how  both  his  church  and  his  city  emptied 
their  purses  to  supply  him  and  his  "Sanitary"  helpers 
with  funds.  After  the  war  was  over  hundreds  told 
how  tender  was  his  touch  when  he  played  the  nurse's 
part,  and  how  his  shining  face  and  words  of  courage 
and  cheer  .seemed  like  a  benediction  from  on  high. 
This  he  did  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  hospital ;  and 
in  the  city  his  moving  appeals  brought  helpers  and 
suijplics. 

When  at  last  the  grim  struggle  was  over  he  turned 
back  to  his  beloved  church,  to  find  that  the  bonds 
had  strengthened  between  him  and  his  people  and 
that  somehow  his  name  and  word  had  gone  over  the 
whole  nation  he  had  sought  to  serve.  Calls  came 
from  the  Second  Church  in  Brooklyn  and  from  Theo- 
dore Parker's  church  in  Boston — the  invitation  to  the 
latter  ])ost  was  signed  by  Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson  and 
Wendell  Phillips ;  but  none  of  these  things,  and  he 
knew  how  great  the  honor  was,  moved  him.  His  work 
was  in  Chicago.  The  people  sent  him  to  England  to 
rest  while  they  built  a  new  and  larger  church.  And 
here  let  me  tell  some  of  the  things  that  befell  him 
in  England  on  that  visit  and  on  later  ones.  He  found 
his  good  old  mother  who  had  made  the  family  so 
comfortable  on  $4.50  a  week,  sitting  in  the  same  old 
chair  he  remembered  as  a  boy,  and  as  she  greeted 
him  the  tears  ran  down  her  fine  old  face.  It  was 
from  her.  Dr.  Bellows  said  after  seeing  her,  that 
"Robert  got  his  outfit."  In  the  fields  and  hamlets 
there  for  weeks  he  was  a  boy  again.  It  was  on  a 
later  visit  that  the  following  incident  occurred.  He 
was  famous  now  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  a  Mr. 
Ellis,  a  good  Unitarian  'squire,  invited  him  to  dine  in 
a  great  handsome  manor  house  where  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  once  entertained.    In  his  "Memories"  he  says: 

"I  was  glad  to  go  and  as  we  sat  on  the  lawn  under  a 
grand  old  tree,  chatting  of  many  things,  my  good  host  said: 
'I  have  been  told,  sir,  by  your  friends,  that  you  emigrated 
from  Yorkshire  to  the  United  States.  My  family  came  south 
from  Yorkshire  many  years  ago  when  my  father  was  partner 
in  a  linen  factory.  The  firm  was  Colbeck  &  Elhs,  the  fac- 
tory was  in  Fewston ;  you  may  have  heard  of  the  place.' 
Yes,  I  answered,  I  worked  in  that  factory  seven  years  in  my 
boyhood.  My  father  was  the  smith  there  and  vi'orked  in 
the  factory,  boy  and  man,  thirty-two  years.  He  was  brought 
down  from  London  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  your  father 
and  Mr.  Colbeck  in  the  year  1807.  So  there  we  sat,  the 
sons  of  the  master  and  the  apprentice,  after  80  years,  with 
a  good  warm  grip  of  the  hands." 

Here  is  the  romance  I  promised,  and  do  the  fairies 
tell  more  wonderful  tales?  It  was  in  this  later  visit 
that  a  long  cherished  dream  came  true.  He  had  not 
breathed  his  wish  to  any  one  but  he  wanted  above 
all  things  else  to  preach  in  his  old  home  church  in 
Addingham,  at  Ilkley  where  he  worked  at  the  forge, 
and  in  the  little  church  at  Fewston,  where  he  went 
as  a  boy.  And  strangely  enough,  invitations  came 
from  all  these  three  Methodist  pulpits,  and  he  gladly 
accepted  each  invitation.  On  this  later  visit,  too,  he 
went  to  see  an  iron  fence  which  he  had  made  while 
working  at  the  forge,  and,  though  forty  years  had 
gone  not  a  rivet  had  given  away.    He  had  been  faith- 
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ful  in  the  little  things  and  mayhap  that  led  the  way 
to  all  the  good  things  that  had  come  after.  One  other 
thing  came  out  of  England  and  that  is  the  story  of 
the  factory  bell.  It  used  to  wake  him  when  a  boy 
of  eight  at  5  :30  in  the  morning  that  he  might  be  at 
the  factory  at  six — no  wonder  its  tones  were  harsh. 
But  the  years  had  softened  the  meniory  and  when  the 
factory  was  torn  down  Mr.  Collyer  wrote  to  ask  that 
if  the  bell  was  broken  up  a  piece  of  it  should  be  sent 
him.  For  answer  the  bell  was  sent  express  paid  to 
his  door.  What  should  he  do  with  it?  Well,  up 
at  Cornell  University  where  he  talked  once  a  year  to 
the  students,  he  told  of  the  rivets  that  had  not  started 
and  of  the  bell  for  which  he  had  no  use.  It  happened 
they  were  building  there  a  shop  where  boys  should  be 
taught  various  trades  and  on  the  shop  they  needed 
a  bell.  So  it  was  given,  and  in  another  year  they 
summoned  him  to  come  and  ring  the  first  stroke  on 
the  bell  that  he  had  given — and  lo !  as  he  struck  it 
the  tones  were  silver  clear  and  all  their  harshness 
gone.  And  still  it  calls,  as  it  will  do  through  the 
years,  or  it  may  be  centuries,  to  come,  happy  workers 
to  the  shop  which  adds  new  dignity  to  toil.  Is  not 
that,  too,  a  romance  which  fairies  might  covet?  Let 
us  go  back  now  with  him  to  Chicago  after  that  first 
happy  visit  to  his  mother-land.  The  church  they  built 
was  filled  Sunday  after  Sunday  for  six  happy  years. 
Then  came  the  great  fire  of  1871  when  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  city  of  Chicago  was  destroyed  and  with 
it  nine-tenths  of  the  houses  of  Mr.  Collyer's  people, 
together  with  the  church  so  recently  built.  Five 
times  that  fearful  day  the  Collyer  family  moved  to 
see  the  house  they  left  swept  by  the  rushing  flames. 
One  refuge  had  been  the  church.  At  last  a  house 
separated  by  a  little  lake  sheltered  them — and  now 
we  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the  supreme  moment  of 
this  poet-preacher's  life.  How  should  he  meet  his 
people  and  what  could  he  say  to  them?  The  question 
was  no  sooner  asked  than  answered.  They  would 
meet  in  front  of  the  place  where  the  church  had  stood 
on  the  next  Sunday  at  11  o'clock,  and  so  they  did. 
They  opened  their  service  with  the  hymn  : 

Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne, 

Ye  nations  how  with  sacred  joy, 
Know  that  the  Lord  is  God  alone 

He  can  create  and  He  destro}'. 

For  Scripture  he  found  in  Isaiah  the  words :  "Our 
holy  and  beautiful  house,  where  our  father's  praised 
Thee,  is  burned  with  fire ;  and  all  our  pleasant  things 
are  laid  waste,"  and  then  as  the  good  tears  flowed 
down  their  cheeks,  the  stricken  people  sang  again  : 

When  Israel  of  the  Lord  beloved. 

Out  of  the  land  of  bondage  canne 

Her  father's  God  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 

And  then  the  preacher  spoke  to  the  people,  finding, 
like  Bunyan's  Christian,  a  key  of  Hope  in  his  bosom 
which  unlocked  for  them  the  dungeon  of  Giant 
Despair.  He  told  them  they  must  pay  him  no  stipend 
for  the  year,  that  he  could  care  for  his  family  at  the 
anvil,  if  need  be,  and  that  they  must  rebuild  as  soon 
as  possible — and  when  he  was  done  the  people  voted 
"with  something  like  a  shout  of  gladness"  to  do  as 
he  proposed.  But  this  man  was  not  simply  the 
preacher  to  a  single  congregation,  he  was  still  min- 
ister-at-large.  His  words  spoken  in  front  of  the 
charred  building  were  telegraphed  all  over  the  world. 
In  response  one  man  asked  the  privilege  of  paying 


Collyer's  salary  for  a  year,  and  sent  the  first  quarter's 
pay.  Another  sent  1,400  loaves  of  bread  for  distribu- 
tion, which  the  Relief  Association  accepted.  England 
sent  him  funds,  and  of  the  $5,000,000  which  the 
stricken  city  received  no  small  part  was  sent  in  his 
name  or  distributed  as  he  directed.  The  city  loved 
and  trusted  him  and  a  nation  responded  to  his  appeals. 
Cornell  University  wrote  that  they  had  a  thousand 
dollars  for  him  if  he  would  make  and  send  them  a 
horseshoe,  which,  you  may  be  sure,  he  promptly  did. 

As  I  have  told  this  remarkable  story  I  am  sure  that 
the  life  has  interpreted  itself.  At  his  funeral  the 
other  day.  Rev.  John  Haynes  llolmcs,  with  con- 
summate insight,  said  that  Dr.  Collyer  had  at  once 
the  simplicity  of  a  child,  the  tenderness  of  a  woman, 
and  the  strength  of  a  man.  All  these  elements  were 
so  mixed  in  him  that  touch  him  where  you  would  you 
fotmd  humanity  at  its  best  estate  incarnate  in  his  life. 
Because  he  was  thus  humanity  incarnate  he  knew  how 
to  interpret  human  life.  He  found  his  interpretation 
in  the  eyes  of  children,  in  the  faces  of  strong  men, 
and  noble  women,  and  he  found  it,  too,  in  the  pages 
of  the  world's  best  books,  for  he  had  learned  that 
here  is  not  only  the  distilled  wisdom  of  the  ages  but 
here,  too,  are  the  insights  which  glorify  our  poor  dull 
lives  with  the  ideals  and  hopes  which  have  stirred  the 
noblest  souls  in  their  search  for  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good.  These  great  souls  as  well  as  the  men 
and  women  whom  he  knew  became  his  companions 
and  intimate  friends.  It  is  good  to  think  of  him  in 
these  last  years  in  that  Broadway  study  surrounded 
by  the  books  he  loved  and  to  know  that  after  the  fire 
in  Chicago  a  friend  in  England  asked  him  to  write 
out  the  list  of  his  lost  books,  and  when  this  was  done 
a  copy  of  every  one  was  found  and  sent  to  him. 
These  were  the  books  upon  which  his  eyes  rested  with 
singular  affection  as  he  told  me  the  story  a  year  ago, 
and  there  I  like  to  leave  him,  with  gratitude  in  his 
great  heart  for  all  his  friends  and  a  love  for  books 
and  the  treasures  which  they  held,  lending  to  his  fine 
old  face  that  hint  of  immortality  which  is  better  than 
any  other  proof. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  TWO  KIXGS 

Bv  Robert  Coi.lyek. 
Read  at  a  convention  of  smiths  in  Illinois. 

"Tlie  younger  son  of  the  All  I'atlier  is  King  of  the  Forge." — Ancient 
So  go. 

It  was  long"  ago  and  far  away. 

In  a  summer  palace — the  legends  say  ; 

Where  the  fragrance  of  roses  and  new  mown  hay 

Was  borne  on  the  wind,  while  the  plash  and  play 

Of  water,  from  fountains  sweet  and  clear, 

Rose  and  fell  on  the  listening  ear. 

And  the  singing  of  birds,  with  the  murmur  of  bees. 

Hidden  away  in  the  mulljerry  trees. 

Stole  through  a  room  where  one  lay  still. 

The  king  of  the  land,  on  whose  royal  will 

All  men  waited  in  fear  and  awe, 

For  the  king  was  the  fountain  of  life  and  law. 

He  had  sat  in  his  hall  through  the  morning  tide. 

While  the  folk  had  come  from  far  and  wide. 

To  the  seat  of  justice,  a  wondrous  throng. 

That  the  king  might  judge  between  right  and  wrong 

In  each  man's  case,  and  make  due  award; 

While  on  right  and  left  stood  the  royal  guard. 

Silent  and  stern  with  bated  breath, 

To  do  his  bidding  for  life  or  death. 

Rut  now  he  was  tired  and  wanted  a  nap, 

Just  forty  winks,  so  he  donned  his  cap. 
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Silken  ami  soft  in  exchange  for  his  crown, 
Co\cred  himself  with  a  (|iiilt  of  down, 
Said,  "This  feels  nice,"  and  shut  his  eyes, 
Hid  them  close  tile  lattice  to  l<eei)  otit  tiie  Hies; 
And  let  none  disturl)  him  on  peril  of  doom, 
in  tile  cool  retreat  of  iiis  dari<ened  room. 

P)Ut  the  i\iiig  was  to  have  no  nap  tiiat  da\-. 

Tired  as  he  was  and  falling  avva\' 

To  a  skmiber  as  sweet  as  iaiior  can  Ijriiig, 

i'or  right  throiigii  tiie  silence  came  tiie  ring 

Of  many  liammers  struck  on  steel, 

Many  and  migiity,  peal  on  peal 

Of  stalwart  strokes,  from  Ijeyond  tiie  trees, 

Drowning  tile  murmur  of  water  and  bees. 

And  the  singing  of  birds  in  the  drowse  of  the  day. 

On  the  summer  wind  from  the  mountain  gorge, 

W  here  tiie  master  smitii  iiad  l)uilt  his  forge. 

.\'ow  tiiis  was  tiie  way  tiie  storj-  ran : 
That  before  the  times  the  oldest  man 
Could  rcmemijer,  tiiere  iiad  iicen  a  forge 
Standing  tiiere  ij}'  tiie  mountain  gorge, 
.Nianned  l)y  the  smiths  from  father  to  son, 
Steadil}'  held  and  honestly  won; 
Workers  in  iron  since  the  day 
Wlien  the  old  i)ronze  age  had  passed  awa\  ; 
Shoeing  tiie  horse  and  forging  the  lirand, 
Strong  and  sure  for  liic  soldier's  hand  ; 
Turning  tile  share  and  tireing  tiie  wheel, 
Master  workman  in  iron  and  steel; 
'i  iiere  tiie\'  had  stood  from  tile  oldest  time. 
Toiling  and  moiling  in  smoke  and  grime. 
Upright  and  downright,  steady  and  true. 
Doing  the  work  GOD  gave  them  to  do. 

While  tiie  land  had  been  held  by  chartered  right, 
Two  hundred  years — and  maintained  Jiy  might 
Of  tiieir  good  rigiit  hand,  from  father  to  son. 
Steadily  held  as  lionestly  won  ; 

So  that  clear  as  the  right  of  the  king  to  his  crown, 

Was  the  right  of  the  smith  to  have  and  to  own 

Homestead  and  smithy,  garden  and  croft. 

With  all  lielow  and  all  aloft ; 

.\s  high  as  tiie  stars  and  as  deei)  as  the  lires, 

i'"uii  and  free  as  tlie  heart's  desires; 

So  ran  the  charter,  fair  to  see. 

Dated  1010  A.  D. 

But  might  makes  right  when  kings  grow  white 

With  anger,  and  the  lurid  light 

Burns  in  their  eyes ;  men  fear  to  see. 

Bending  before  the  majesty 

Of  one  whose  wrath  is  as  tiie  path 

Of  the  lion,  from  which  all  things  flee. 

He  tossed  tlie  cover  awa\'  from  his  couch, 

.^nd  the\-  say  he  swore,  ijut  I  will  not  vouch 

i'or  that,  tiiough  we  read  kings  iiave  been  known 

To  swear  in  their  wrath  like  the  veriest  clown  ; 

I  only  know  he  called  the  guard. 

Whose  place  it  was  to  keep  watch  and  ward, 

Hid  liiem  go  forth  and  raze  to  tiie  ground 

That  forge,  until  no  stone  was  found 

To  stand  on  another,  and  bring  the  smith 

Into  the  royal  presence  forthwith. 

To  hear  his  doom,  who  had  dared  to  make 

This  clamor,  and  keep  their  king  awake. 

So,  alas  for  the  day,  if  '  \\  hat  shall  he  say 

Who  comes  after  the  king"  be  Bible  true. 
F"or  what  siiall  befall,  be  you  freeman  or  thrall. 

When  the  king  in  his  wratli  comes  after  you? 
Swifth-  tlie  guard  went  up  to  the  glen, 
To  bring  the  smith  with  his  stalwart  men 
Into  the  presence  of  majesty — 
And  they  answered  no  word,  but  quietly 
Came  forth  of  the  smithy  into  the  hall. 
And  ranged  themselves  against  the  wall. 
With  leathern  apron  and  grimy  face. 
Each  man  stood  in  his  proper  place, 
Forgenien  and  strikers,  a  hundred  strong. 
To  figiit  the  battle  of  right  with  wrong ; 
While  the  folk  flocked  in  from  far  and  near. 
Strong  in  courage  or  stricken  with  fear; 
They  crowded  the  palace  to  hear  and  see 
How  the  smith  would  answer  his  majesty. 
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And  this  was  tiie  wa\  lie  answered  the  king: 
"If  migiit  makes  right,  then  my  anvil's  ring 
Must  lie  heard  ail  tlie  same  in  this  good  free  land, 
I'"or  no  royal  word  can  stay  the  hand 
Of  the  smith  in  iiis  forge,  or  royal  might 
Silence  anvil  and  hammer.    1  stand  on  my  right. 
In  the  great  old  time  they  made  this  rhyme, 
.\nd  carved  it  in  runes  on  a  stone : 

'By  hammer  and  hand  ^ 

All  things  do  stand.' 
So  I  counsel  thee  let  us  alone ; 
.And  if  thou  would'st  sleep  while  we  work  all  day. 
Move  thy  new  jialace  out  of  my  way; 
I'"or  the  smith  in  his  forge  is  also  a  king, 
.\'o  matter  wiiat  may  ijefall, 
.And  when  his  hammer  ceases  to  ring, 
Thy  kingdom  will  go  to  the  wall. 

"Who  shoes  the  horses  and  forges  the  brand. 

Strong  and  sure  for  thy  soldiers'  hand. 

That  the  foe  may  be  met  in  the  battle  array? 

The  master  smith  and  his  men  alway. 

Who  turns  the  share  and  tires  tiie  wheel? 

The  master  workman  in  iron  and  steel. 

W  ho  forges  the  tools  for  mason  and  wright. 

To  ijuild  thy  walls,  whose  massive  might 

Defies  the  foe  and  the  tooth  of  time? 

The  men  of  my  craft  for  whose  sake  the  rhyme 

Was  made  and  carven  on  the  stone 

The  master  smith  and  his  men  alone. 

There  is  my  answer — now  what  say  ye, 

l"'ree-born  men  to  his  majesty?" 

It  was  long  ago  and  far  away. 
To  the  east  of  sunrise — the  legends  say, 
When  this  thing  was  done  on  a  summer's  day ; 
.\nd  from  that  time  forth,  for  ever  and  aye, 
This  law  was  laid  down  for  each  and  ail. 
King  and  commoner,  freeman  or  thrall; 
That  where\er  the  smith  shall  set  iiis  forge. 
In  town  or  hill  or  Ijy  mountain  gorge, 
Holding  the  same  by  lawful  rigiit. 
And  honestly  working  with  the  might 
Of  his  good  right  hand; 
Then  no  matter  what  clamor 

He  may  happen  to  make  with  iiis  anvil  and  hammer. 

He  shall  still  lie  free  to  iiold  his  own. 

And  I)e  proud  of  his  cap  as  the  king  of  his  crown; 

Because,  ljut  f(jr  his  making  no  tiling  could  be  made, 

.And  so  none  shall  molest  him  or  make  him  afraid; 

So  the  folk-mote  laid  down  the  law,  and  then 

It  was  signed  and  sealed  with  the  great  Amen! 

A  Tribute  from  a  Layman  to  the  Memory 
of  Robert  Gollyer 

Delivered  by  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  M.  D.,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Robert  Coilyer  Men's  Club  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
Xew  York  City,  December  17,  1912. 

AVhen  I  received  the  invitation  to  say  a  few  words 
in  memory  of  Robert  Coilyer,  I  felt  that  it  was  a 
great  honor  to  me,  and  I  also  felt  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  me  to  say  anything  that  had  not  been 
said  before.  My  only  chance  of  doing  so  is  to  let 
niy  thoughts  take  on  somewhat  of  a  personal  character. 

It  was  my  rare  privilege  to  have  known  Dr.  Coilyer 
for  over  twelve  years,  and  to  have  taken  him  home 
from  church  nearly  every  Sunday  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  Occasionally  we  used  to  prolong 
these  delightful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  moments 
by  a  ride  through  Central  Park.  To  us  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  pass  these  happy  times  in  the 
presence  of  this  unique  and  lovely  personality,  it  was 
indeed  a  great  treat.  He  never  failed  to  tell  us  an 
interesting  story  or  relate  some  appropriate  anecdote, 
and  not  once  do  I  remember  that  he  repeated  any  of 
them.    When  he  left  the  car  he  rarely  failed  to  give 
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us  his  blessing,  and  more  than  once  smilingly  assured 
me  that  he  would  speak  a  good  word  for  me  to  St. 
Peter,  so  that  I  would  be  sure  to  get  into  Heaven. 

Of  the  many  interesting  stories  he  told  us  of  his 
life,  two  made  a  particular  impression  upon  me,  per- 
haps because  they  are  related  to  his  early  struggle  in 
this  country  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  in  which 
position  I  also  found  myself  when  I  first  came  to  the 
shores  -of  our  great  America.  This  may  be  the  reason 
that  the  following  little  experiences  from  the  life  of 
this  great  man  come  to  the  surface  of  my  mind  when 
so  many  perhaps  more  dramatic  ones  lie  dormant  and 
out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  my  memory. 

He  related  the  story  that  once,  on  a  very  hot  and 
dusty  day,  when  he  was  walking  from  Philadelphia 
to  a  suburb  nearby  where  he  had  been  promised  em- 
ployment, he  was  overtaken  by  a  gentleman  sitting  in 
an  elegant  carriage,  driving  a  pair  of  spirited  horses. 
The  gentleman  halted  and  asked  the  young  blacksmith 
where  he  was  going.  Learning  that  it  was  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  he  was  about  to  drive,  he  invited 
him  to  enter  the  carriage.  To  the  young  immigrant 
this  was  a  strange  experience.  Never  in  his  life  had 
he  met  with  such  hospitality,  and  in  telling  us  the 
story  he  added  that  he  did  not  think  this  could  ever 
have  happened  to  him  in  the  old  country.  In  my 
early  wanderings  I,  too,  experienced  and  was  made 
happy  and  comfortable  more  than  once  by  this  genuine 
American  hospitality,  and  I  can  well  imagine  how 
deeply  grateful  young  Collyer  must  have  felt  on  that 
hot  summer  day  for  the  privilege  of  riding  to  his 
destination. 

A  second  story,  which  perhaps  only  those  who  have 
lived  in  foreign  lands  can  fully  appreciate,  is  the 
following  one  which  he  told  us  on  one  of  his  last 
rides  through  the  Park.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
showed  their  beautiful  fall  coloring,  and  changing  his 
usual  tone  of  mirth  to  one  of  earnestness,  he  said : 
"When  a  lad  in  Yorkshire,  I  used  to  become  melan- 
choly when  Fall  came  and  the  leaves  began  to  wither. 
I  have  never  felt  that  way  since  I  came  to  America 
and  saw  how  beautiful  the  trees  turned  in  the  autumn." 
This  was  only  three  weeks  before  he  was  taken  ill, 
but  I  little  thought  then  that  it  was  the  last  Fall  he 
would  see  upon  this  earth.  I  shall  never  see  another 
one  myself  without  thinking  of  the  beautiful  inspira- 
tion this  great  yet  simple  man  could  always  draw 
from  nature  in  all  her  moods. 

I  desire  to  relate  one  more  incident  which  showed 
his  abiding  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It 
was  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  last  illness  when  I 
happened  to  have  as  my  guest  a  distinguished  German 
colleague,  an  eminent  physician  and  also  a  deep 
thinker  on  the  many  problems  of  life.  While  riding 
home  from  church  we  spoke  of  the  hereafter  and  the 
destiny  of  the  soul.  It  was  my  friend's  conviction 
that,  with  leaving  this  body,  our  souls  would  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  great  universal  intelligence  and  our 
individuality  lost  forever.  He  spoke  in  German  and 
I  translated  his  remarks  to  Dr.  Collyer"  who  smiled, 
but  did  not  enter  into  an  argument.  All  he  said  was, 
"I  should  like  to  be  somebody  there  just  as  much  as 
here,  and  I  know  I  shall  be." 

And  now,  since  he  has  departed  and  has  entered 
into  that  glorious  world  where  he  is  surely  somebody 
as  he  was  somebody  here,  what  can  I  say  about  what 
he  has  been  to  me  as  a  friend,  guide  and  example? 


While  he  was  still  alive,  1  had  occasion,  in  an  after- 
dinner  address,  to  pay  him  my  tribute.  1  have  read 
over  what  I  said  then  and  1  find  that  to-day  I  cannot 
say  anything  dififerent.  To  me  Dr.  Collyer  was  a 
man  beyond  criticism.  His  preaching  used  to  seem 
to  me  like  a  talk  of  comfort,  encouragement,  and  hope 
from  a  loving  father  to  his  cliildren 'who  lacked  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  trust  in  God,  trust  in  mankind, 
trust  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  which  he  had 
in  abundance.  Whenever  I  think  of  Dr.  Collyer  I 
am  reminded  of  his  favorite  quotation,  "God's  in  his 
heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world."  Compared  with 
this  venerable  sage,  I  was  of  course  a  relatively  young 
man  and  liked  nothing  better  than  when  he  called 
me  "My  son."  Yet  I  have  lived  half  a  century  and 
have  met  a  goodly  number  of  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met 
a  man  so  universally  beloved  and  honored,  not  only 
by  his  own  people  but  by  multitudes  of  people  of  the 
two  great  English  speaking  countries.  He  had  no 
enemies,  only  friends  and  admirers.  Whenever  he  is 
spoken  of,  whether  by  Unitarians  or  people  of  other 
beliefs  or  of  no  beliefs,  they  speak  of  him  with  affec- 
tion, admiration,  and  veneration.  His  sermons  were 
spiritual  messages  of  peace,  love,  and  kindness ;  his 
prayers  the  outpouring  of  a  heart  full  of  love  for 
God  and  man ;  his  benedictions  came  from  on  high, 
and  his  smile,  which  those  who  have  ever  seen  it  will 
never  forget,  was  like  a  glimpse  into  the  gates  of 
heaven. 

These  are  essentially  the  words  I  spoke  at  the  din- 
ner above  referred  to  which  was  given  in  honor  of 
"Our  Ministers."  Good  Dr.  Collyer  could  not  be 
present.  I  sent  him  the  manuscript  of  my  little  ad- 
dress the  next  day,  and  here  is  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  his  own  strong  hand  in  answer  to  it : 

"New  York,  Februar}'  21,  1912. 
"Dear  Friend  and  Dear  Doctor: 

"When  I  read  your  report  of  the  brief  address  to  the  Club, 
touching  the  ministers,  my  own  heart  was  moved  in  the  read- 
ing as  I  am  sure  yours  was  in  the  speaking,  and  my  old 
eyes  were  dim,  not  with  age.  Manj'  words  have  been  said 
to  me  and  about  me  here  and  in  my  mother  land,  but  no 
words  more  sweet  and  tender.  Forty-two  years  ago  come 
May  I  was  invited  to  preach  the  sermon  before  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  in  London  to  my  wonder 
and  I  confess  my  dismay.  I  went  over  with  my  heart  in  my 
mouth,  as  we  say,  and  still  remember  my  great  welcome  and 
the  words  that  were  said  matched  these  you  say  now — 
except  that  I  was  then  in  my  full  prime.  I  mind  well  also 
how  in  my  prime  I  would  wonder  how  I  should  fare  in 
my  old  age  if  I  was  spared  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  Well, 
here  I  am  among  the  oldest  and  the  happiest  old  men  in 
our  cit\',  with  your  address  under  my  left  elbow,  and  can 
think  of  no  finer  boon  than  that  you  shall  reach  your  eighty- 
ninth  year  and  be  as  hale  and  hearty  as  I  am,  with  the  dear 
good  wife  and  good  friends  past  numbering.  Bear  with  my 
dim  old  eyes  that  have  missed  the  line,  and  believe  me, 
"Your  grateful  friend  and  Pastor  Emeritus, 

Robert  Collyer,  Litt.D.,  D.D.,  1823-1912. 

I  have  in  my  possession  no  document  or  autograph, 
no  gift  of  gold  or  silver,  which  I  treasure  more  highly 
than  this  letter  written  during  the  last  year  of  the  life 
of  our  saint. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  tell  you  of  the  tribute  paid 
to  Dr.  Collyer  by  an  entire  stranger  who  had  met  him 
but  once  and  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  who,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  had  been  in  a  Unitarian 
church.  I  refer  to  the  German  gentleman  above  men- 
tioned, my  friend  Dr.  Ernst  Diesing,  of  Hamburg, 
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wliom  1  had  notified  of  the  passing  away  of  our 
beloved  Pastor  luneritus.    Here  is  what  he  wrote : 

"Tlie  news  of  the  death  of  your  venerable  Pastor  fills  nie 
with  sadness.  I'rom  the  short  conversation  1  had  with  him 
and  the  few  expressions  of  his  opinion  on  the  vital  problems 
of  life  1  was  privileged  to  listen  to,  1  feel  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  nobility  of  character,  of  unusual  world  wisdom, 
and  great  goodness  of  heart.  His  remarkable  and  eventful 
life  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  surpassing  spirituality 
and  loveliness,  yet  great  strength  of  character.  1  know  of 
no  priest  or  minister  of  any  denomination  throughout  the 
great  (ierman  empire  who  could  be  called  the  ecpial  of  your 
great  Dr.  CoUyer,  nor  have  I  found  in  the  fatlierland  a 
Christian  congregation  or  sect  which  has  for  its  i)recepts  so 
nuich  Christianity,  such  a  wise,  practical,  and  enlightened 
interpretation  of  men's  religious  and  social  obligations,  and 
such  large-hearted  tolerance  towards  others  as  in  your  Uni- 
tarian church. 

"On  my  return  home  I  told  our  ministers  what  I  had  heard 
and  seen  on  that  deligluful  .Sunday  in  your  church,  how  and 
what  your  ministers  preached  and  what  they  prayed  for,  and 
how  deeply  I  was  impressed  by  the  words  said  to  nie  by 
Dr.  Collyer.  My  pastor  listened  attentively,  seemed  embar- 
rassed and  said  nothing.  Hut  from  his  sermon  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunda}-  1  could  sec  what  a  deep  impression  the 
narrative  of  ni}-  .\nurican  religious  experience  liad  made 
upon  him.  He  spared  us  that  Sunday;  instead  of  discussing 
dogma  and  expounding  orthodoxy,  he  spoke  as  a  man  to 
men,  and  in  a  godlike  sjjirit. 

"It  was  i)erhaps  the  first  time  in  his  career  as  a  theologian 
that  our  minister  could  register  a  decided  success  as  a 
preacher  and  religious  teacher." 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  greater  tribute  from  a 
stranger,  a  passer-by  so  to  speak,  to  our  great  departed 
minister  and  to  the  church  over  which  Dr.  Collyer's 
genius  presided  and  whose  destiny  he  shaped  for  over 
thirty-three  years. 

Robert  Collyer  lias  justly  been  called  an  "athlete 
of  God,"  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a  wonderful  re- 
ligious teacher.  In  all  these  ways  he  attained  great- 
ness, but  in  none  more  than  as  an  example  to  and 
inspirer  of  men  to  do  the  work  of  God  on  earth. 


Robert  Collyer  at  Cornell 


Remarks  of  Professor  George  C.  Burr  at  the  memorial 
service  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  in  Sage 
Chapel,  Cornell  University. 

I  cannot  remember  a  time  when  I  had  not  heard 
of  Robert  Collyer.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
great  public  struggle  that  filled  my  boyhood.  He  was 
the  great  preacher  of  the  great  city  of  the  West.  He 
was  the  lecturer  of  whose  power  I  heard  most  in  that 
day  of  the  public  platform.  Of  all  the  sacrifices  that 
had  to  be  made  for  the  hope  of  college  none  was 
greater  than  to  forego  that  source  of  inspiration  ;  and 
it  was  a  wonderful  reward  to  find  it  here — to  listen 
in  this  chapel  to  Chapin  and  Beecher  and  Bellows,  to 
Bishop  Simpson  and  Phillips  Brooks — yes,  and  at  last 
to  Robert  Collyer.  It  was  hard  to  win  him  from  his 
pulpit  for  a  Sunday ;  but  he  came  at  last.  Some  here 
remember  it  as  do  I,  and  will  always  remember  it,  that 
October  Sunday  of  1882,  when  first  we  saw  that  good 
gray  head,  that  burly  form,  that  sunny  face  amid  the 
snowy  locks.  And  the  sermon?  It  was  on  Terah. 
you  remember,  the  father  of  Abraham  (who  but  he 
would  ever  have  thought  of  making  a  sermon  on  old 
Terah?) — how  "Terah  took  Abram,  his  son,  and  Lot, 
his  brother's  son,  and  went  forth  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,"  and  how 
they  got  no  farther  than  Haran,  one  day's  journey. 
For  "to  go  to  Haran  from  Ur,"  he  said,  "is  a  sort  of 


picnic,  but  to  get  to  Canaan  after  that  is  a  painful 
pilgrimage."  And  Terah's  courage  gave  out :  60  they 
lingered  at  Haran  till  the  old  man  died.  "He  had 
started  on  a  journey,  and  it  ended  in  a  jaunt, — he 
dreamed  of  the  mountains,  and  settled  on  a  flat."  But 
Robert  Collyer  did  not  laugh  at  the  old  man,  nor  up- 
braid him — ah,  that  was  the  beauty  of  it;  for  it  was 
Terah,  he  said,  who  had  had  the  dream  and  Terah 
who  had  made  the  start — and  it  is  the  first  step  that 
costs.  And  how  he  made  us  see  the  old  man  at  his 
work,  the  maker  of  molten  images,  as  Hebrew  tradition 
calls  him,  and  pictured  to  us  how  he  began  to  cast 
longing  eyes  westward  to  "this  Canaan  away  over  the 
river,  the  desert,  and  the  mountains,"  "a  kind  of 
Pacific  slope  looking  out  on  the  Mediterranean."  And 
do  you  mind  how  he  leaned  far  out  over  the  pulpit 
and  how  shrewdly  his  blue  eyes  twinkled  and  how  his 
face  lit  up  with  that  enchanting  smile  as  he  reinarked 
that  "the  making  of  brass  gods  must  have  been  a 
limited  industry,  since  they  never  wore  out  and  the 
older  they  grew  the  better  people  would  like  them — 
as  we  all  do  with  our  idols?"  And  how  he  made  the 
old  man  say  when  his  heart  failed  him :    "Boys,  it's 

no  use.    I  will  not  go  back,  but  I  cannot  go  on  

I  think  I  can  do  a  very  good  stroke  of  work  here  in 
]  laran."  But  he  told  us,  you  remember,  how  the  boys 
pushed  on  as  .soon  as  the  old  man  was  gone,  and  how 
Terah's  courage  was  to  be  measured  not  by  the  length 
of  his  march,  but  by  what  it  cost  him ;  and  the  lesson 
he  drew  from  it  for  us  youngsters  was  that  if  we 
want  to  go  the  whole  way  to  a  great  destination  we 
shall  do  well  to  start  while  we  are  young.  And  do 
you  remember  how  we  came  out  from  the  sermon  all 
mellow  with  love  for  God  and  man,  how  the  Bible, 
aye  and  all  old  history,  had  grown  full  for  us  of  real, 
live,  lovable  people,  and  how  our  hearts  throbbed  with 
a  great  new  hope  and  longing  and  resolve? 

W^ell,  he  came  every  year  after  that — and  we  all 
came  to  hear  him,  every  time, — aye,  many  who  never 
left  their  own  churches  else,  or  who  never  went  to 
church  at  all.  And  always  to  find  the  .same  inspira- 
tion— whether  he  preached  to  us  about  the  great  rose 
window  in  York  Cathedral,  which  shows  its  beauty 
only  when  you  look  from  within  toward  the  sunlight, 
or  about  the  bush  with  the  "overplus  of  blossom"  that 
must  not  be  expected  to  bring  all  of  it  to  fruit,  or 
about  "Antipas,  my  faithful  martyr,"  who  has  but  one 
line  in  the  record,  yet  enough  to  tell  of  a  brave  life 
and  a  brave  death,  or  about  "the  city  that  lieth  four- 
square," or  about  the  "Marthas  and  the  Marys,"  drawn 
with  oh  such  sympathy  and  humor,  or  about  the 
widow  who  gave  all  her  living  and  was  Mary  and 
Martha  in  one,  or  about  the  shadow  that  went  back 
on  the  dial,  or  about  sleep — ah,  that  wonderful  vindi- 
cation of  sleep.  Aye,  some  of  these  he  preached  over 
and  over  again  to  us  because  you  asked  him.  Alas, 
that  we  are  never  to  hear  them  again !  But  let  me 
tell  you  a  secret ;  over  yonder  at  the  library  you  may 
find  them  almost  all — yes,  more  than  enough  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  year — printed  in  his  books  or  m  the 
weekly  issue  of  that  "Messiah  Pulpit"  through  which 
Mr.  Savage  and  he  so  long  preached  to  the  whole 
country.  And  so  does  their  very  phrasing  breathe 
his  inimitable  self  that  you  may  even  hear  the  tones 
of  his  voice  and  feel  his  smile  wdien  you  read  them. 

But  not  sermons  alone  he  gave  us.  I  think  he 
loved  us  from  the  first — us  and  our  hill-top  home. 
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He  had  always  believed  in  Cornell  and  her  heresies, 
from  the  days  when  "Andrew  White,"  as  he  always 
called  him,  planned  and  did  battle  for  them.  And  so, 
when  he  came  to  us — always  in  the  time  of  apple- 
blossoms,  if  so  we  could  arrange  it — he  used  often  to 
linger  with  us  beyond  the  Sunday ;  and  to  my  happy 
lot — for  I  had  grown  to  know  him  as  the  secretary 
whose  duty  it  was  to  meet  him  at  the  train  and  to  see 
to  his  comfort — there  fell  still  the  honor  of  welcom- 
ing him.  "Laddie,"  he  used  to  call  me,  aye  even  to 
my  white  hairs ;  and  of  all  the  blessings  that  have 
made  my  manhood's  life,  yea  even  in  its  sorrows,  like 
a  fairy  dream,  so  have  its  fruitions  surpassed  the 
visions  of  the  boy,  none  has  been  more  rich  in  happi- 
ness than  the  friendship  of  Robert  Collyer.  But  what 
he  always  wanted,  even  more  than  to  meet  his  old 
friends  here,  was  to  touch  hands  with  the  students — 
sometimes  on  walk  or  drive  with  a  chosen  few,  some- 
times at  the  friendly  hearth  of  some  club  or  fraternity, 
sometimes  in  the  great  drawing  room  of  Sage  College, 
sometimes  with  a  knot  about  my  own  study  fire.  It 
was  to  that  audience  he  gave  himself  most  fully. 
For  them  one  could  always  win  from  him  his  best 
stories,  those  old  memories  of  factory  and  forge  and 
of  the  first  years  in  America — how  blessed  that  be- 
fore he  left  us  he  wrote  them  out  for  the  Christian 
'  Register  and  then  could  publish  them  for  us  in  a 
book.  And  sometimes  we  could  persuade  him  to 
recite  one  of  his  poems — ^"Hammer  and  Hand,"  or 
"Saxon  Grit,"  or  that  plaintive  tale  of  the  lover  lost 
in  the  snow.  Once  he  even  gave  us — and  without  a 
thought  of  payment — that  famous  lecture  on  "Real 
Grit"  which  had  enraptured  so  many  audiences  in  the 
old  lyceum  days.  Nor  were  his  gifts  limited  to  words. 
President  Crane  has  told  you  about  the  horseshoe  and 
the  Fewston  bell.  But  he  gave  us,  too,  things  that 
he  prized  more:  that  beautiful  edition  of  the  works 
of  King  Alfred,  and  many  another  book,  including 
those  from  his  own  pen.  He  knew  that  we  loved 
him,  and  for  long  he  even  dreamed,  to  our  joy,  of 
making  his  home  among  us  when  his  work  was  done — 
that  work  which  happily,  for  the  world  if  not  for  us, 
was  never  done  till  the  Master  called. 

Of  course  we  loved  him.  But  why?  What  was 
Robert  Collyer's  secret? 

Was  it  his  simplicity? — that  simplicity  of  soul 
which  fixed  his  love  on  homely,  common  things,  and 
made  his  every  sermon  St)  simple  that  any  child  could 
understand,  that  simplicity  of  speech  which  gave  him 
such  a  store  of  short  and  telling  Saxon  words  as  have 
been  no  man's  else,  not  even  in  his  motherland,  since 
John  Bunyan's  time,  and  whose  contagious  charm  set 
us  all  talking  simpler  Saxon  for  days  after  his  visits. 

Was  it  his  honesty? — that  heartsome  honesty  which 
broke  all  bars  of  cant  and  of  convention,  even  the 
pulpit's,  and  made  him  speak  straight  out  in  meeting 
if  a  hymn  did  not  please  him  or  a  Bible  verse,  or  if 
anything  went  wrong  in  audience  or  sermon,  or  when- 
ever any  honest  impulse  came  into  his  heart  for  utter- 
ance. Do  you  remember  how  once  when  the  dogmatic 
words  of  a  hymn  chosen  by  the  chorister  were  not  to 
his  liking,  he  told  us,  "You  may  sing  it  if  you  like, 
but  I  won't  read  it?"  It  was,  indeed,  that  honesty 
which  made  him  free  to  draw  us  memories  from  his 
own  life.  But  they  were  stories,  almost  all,  that  were 
somehow  at  his  own  expense ;  and  you  remember  how 
his  honesty  would  never  tolerate  the  assertion  that 


he  had  been  a  first-class  blacksmith — never  such  a 
blacksmith  as  his  father  or  his  master,  for  "to  make 
a  good  blacksmith  a  boy's  heart  must  be  on  his  forge, 
not  on  his  books." 

Was  it  his  tenderness? — ah,  that  loving  tenderness 
that  always  saw  the  kindly  side,  that  spied  out  always 
the  neglected  folk,  the  insignificant,  the  overlooked, 
that  knew  their  troubles  and  their  yearnings,  and  had 
for  them  no  blame. 

Was  it  his  tolerance? — that  breadth  of  sympathy 
which  used  no  harsh  word  even  of  the  harsh — of 
honest  foe  no  more  than  honest  friend, — that  toler- 
ance which  made  us  feel  all  men  but  brothers  in  a 
common  fight. 

Was  it  his  ruggedness? — that  sturdy  masculine 
something  that  braced  these  softer  virtues,  that  could 
be  firm  as  well  as  fair,  and  never  the  mere  apologist 
of  the  under  dog,  that  could  see  the  worth  of  anger, 
aye  and  feel  it — prizing  Luther's  wrath  above  Mel- 
anchthon's  charm  or  all  the  polish  of  Erasmus,  and 
could  discern,  like  Carlyle,  even  in  the  Christ  a  man 
of  wrath — the  wrath  that  blazes  out,  but  never  holds 
a  grudge. 

Was  it  his  humor? — that  spice  of  his  ruggedness, 
that  salt  of  his  tenderness,  that  gentle,  friendly  humor 
that  flashed  through  tears,  yet  even  through  the  mist 
was  like  the  sun,  piercing  all  shams  and  making  clear 
all  tangles.  It  could  be  pungent,  but  it  was  always 
kindly — as  when  once,  in  his  own  pulpit,  I  heard  him 
say  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher:  "He  was  an  oak 
planted  in  a  washtub :  it  was  hard  on  the  tub." 

Was  it  his  accent? — that  delicious  savor  of  his 
mother's  speech  that  made  him  say  "Sunda' "  and 
"Tuesda,'  "  and  taught  us  what  Henry  van  Dyke  meant 
when  in  this  pulpit  he  once  said  that  he  would  not 
give  a  copper  for  the  speech  of  any  man  if  it  had  no 
flavor  of  the  soil.  And  oh,  that  Yorkshire  mother- 
brogue,  with  which  he  could  draw  such  mirth  for  us 
from  his  teeming  memories — though  that  chest  had  a 
wealth  of  other  good  stories,  and  dearly  he  loved  to 
tell  them. 

Or  did  his  charm  explain  itself?  I  know  thought- 
less folk  who  found  the  secret  of  his  power  in  what 
they  called  his  "naturalness."  "Why,  to  him  it  was 
all  natural,"  they  said,  "he  needed  only  to  be  himself." 
My  friends,  I  knew  him  well.  Let  me  tell  you  here 
and  now  that  he  was  one  of  the  keenest,  strongest 
thinkers  I  ever  knew.  No  mere  mother's  wit  was  his, 
but  that  close,  serried  thought  we  rightly  count  the 
fruit  of  years  of  study.  But  more :  I  am  a  man  of 
books,  and  it  is  my  business  to  train  men  of  books. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  he  was  a  scholar.  Few  men 
had  read  so  much,  and  few  with  such  result  to  mind 
and  character.  True,  he  did  not  always  dot  his  i's 
and  cross  his  t's  as  do  the  schoolmasters;  but,  as  I 
grew  to  know  how  solid  was  that  scholarship  of  his, 
I  blushed  that  pint-pot  pedants  by  the  score — yea, 
even  I — received  the  crown  of  a  degree  while  he  as 
yet  had  none.  All  honor  to  that  university  in  his 
old  home  land  which  at  last  inade  that  lack  good ! 
Yet  I  make  haste  to  add  that  I  would  rather  have,  like 
him,  the  art  to  hide  my  learning  in  my  work  than  all 
the  degrees  in  Christendom. 

Aye,  the  art.  Do  you  think  simplicity  and  honesty 
cost  no  art?  Why,  even  to  tell  the  truth  is  a  con- 
summate art.  And  to  tell  it  as  could  he — to  make 
one's  every  phrase,  one's  every  tone,  one's  every 
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smile,  the  honest  utterance  of  one's  honest  self— ah, 
who  shall  tell  what  self-control,  what  ripening  of 
character  and  heart,  alone  could  dare  it.  Read  those 
letters  of  his  early  manhood  unearthed  in  Yorkshire 
forty  years  ago  by  Moncure  Conway,  and  compare 
with  them  the  ripened  magic  of  his  later  speech.  VVhat 
a  teacher  of  history  he  would  have  made,  with  his 
insight,  his  sympathy,  his  graphic  skill.  VVhat  a 
teacher  he  was  withal ! 

But  Robert  Collyer  had  better  than  history  to  teach 
— better  than  learning  or  than  art  to  help  him  teach 
it.  No  learning  and  no  art  could  give  that  eye  to 
see,  that  grace  to  tell.  For  Robert  Collyer  was  a 
poet.  Aye,  at  the  heart  of  all,  he  was  a  poet — a 
poet  greater  in  his  prose  than  in  his  verse :  how  great 
a  poet  the  world  will  some  day  learn  when  it  out- 
grows its  childish  need  of  rhyme  and  metre.  How 
he  thought  in  pictures,  and  how  the  pictures  melted 
into  words!  Bethany  in  its  cup  of  the  hills,  Edessa 
beside  its  desert  spring,  the  flooding  bloom  of  sum- 
mer, the  white  glory  of  winter,  nothing  could  he 
touch  without  its  glowing  into  beauty  and  quivering 
into  life. 

And  yet,  and  yet — at  the  inmost  soul  of  us  what 
made  us  love  him  was — his  humanness.  With  all  his 
genius,  all  his  poet's  eloquence,  Robert  Collyer  was 
no  miracle:  he  was  a  man.  Ah,  thank  God  for  that! 
That  sums  it  all.  And  if,  beneath  his  words,  we  felt 
all  the  universe  a-throb  with  love  and  hope  and  cour- 
age, was  it  not  that,  just  by  being  a  man,  he  taught 
us — God  ? 


SAXON  GRIT 


By  Robert  Collyer 


Read  on  "Forefathers  Day"  to  some  Sons  of  New  England  in  re- 
sponse to  the  toast  "Saxon  Grit." 

Worn  with  the  battle  by  Stamford  town, 

Fighting  the  Norman  by  Hastings  Bay, 
Harold,  the  Saxon's  sun,  went  down. 

While  the  acorns  were  falling,  one  autumn  day. 
Then  the  Norman  said,  "I  am  lord  of  the  land; 

By  tenor  of  conquest  here  I  sit; 
I  will  rule  you  now  with  the  iron  hand" — 

But  he  had  not  thought  of  the  Saxon  grit. 

He  took  the  land,  and  he  took  the  men, 

And  burnt  the  homesteads  from  Humber  to  Tyne, 
Made  the  freemen  serfs  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 

Eat  up  the  corn  and  drank  the  wine. 
And  said  to  the  maiden  pure  and  fair, 

"You  shall  be  my  leman,  as  is  most  fit, 
Your  Saxon  churl  may  rot  in  his  lair" — 

But  he  had  not  measured  the  Saxon  grit. 

To  the  merry  green  wood  went  bold  Robin  Hood, 

With  his  strong-hearted  yeomanry  ripe  for  the  fray 
Driving  the  arrow  into  the  marrow 

Of  all  the  proud  Normans  who  came  in  his  way; 
Scorning  the  fetter,  fearless  and  free. 

Winning  by  valor  or  foiling  by  wit. 
Dear  to  our  Saxon  folk  ever  is  he, 

This  merry  old  rogue  with  the  Saxon  grit. 

And  Kett  the  tanner  whipt  out  his  knife. 

And  Watt  the  smith  his  hammer  brought  down 
For  ruth  of  the  maid  he  loved  better  than  life, 

And  by  breaking  a  head  made  a  hole  in  the  Crown. 
From  the  Saxon  heart  rose  a  mighty  roar, 

"Our  life  shall  not  be  by  the  king's  permit ; 
We  will  fight  for  the  right  we  want  no  more" — 

Then  the  Norman  found  out  the  Saxon  grit. 


For  slow  and  sure  as  the  oaks  had  grown 

From  the  acorns  falling  that  autumn  day. 
So  the  Saxon  manhood  in  thorpe  and  town 

To  a  nobler  stature  grew  alway. 
Winning  by  inches,  holding  by  clinches. 

Standing  by  law  and  the  human  right, 
Many  times  failing,  never  once  quailing. 

So  the  new  day  came  out  of  the  night. 

********* 

Then  rising  afar  in  the  Western  sea, 

A  new  world  stood  in  the  morn  of  the  day. 

Ready  to  welcome  the  brave  and  free 
^  Who  could  wrench  out  the  heart  and  march  away 

From  the  narrow,  contracted,  dear  old  land, 
Wliere  tlie  poor  are  held  by  a  cruel  bit. 

To  ampler  spaces  for  heart  and  hand — 
And  here  was  a  chance  for  the  Saxon  grit. 

Steadily   steering,  eagerly  peering, 

Trusting  in  God,  your  fathers  came. 
Pilgrims  and  strangers,  fronting  all  dangers. 

Cool  headed  Saxons  with  hearts  aflame. 
Bound  by  the  letter,  but  free  from  the  fetter. 

And  hiding  their  freedom  in  Holy  writ. 
They  gave  Deuteronomy  hints  in  economy, 

And  made  a  new  Moses  of  Saxon  grit. 

They  whittled  and  waded  through  forest  and  fen. 

Fearless  as  ever  of  what  might  befall; 
Pouring  out  life  for  the  nurture  of  men  ; 

In  faith  that  by  manhood  the  world  wins  all. 
Inventing  baked  beans,  and  no  end  of  machines; 

Great  with  the  rifle  and  great  with  the  axe — 
Sending  their  notions  over  the  oceans. 

To  fill  empty  stomachs  and  straighten  bent  backs. 

Swift  to  take  chances  that  end  in  the  dollar. 

Yet  open  of  hand  when  the  dollar  is  made. 
Maintaining  the  meet'n,  exalting  the  scholar, 

But  a  little  too  anxious  about  a  good  trade; 
This  is  young  Jonathan,  son  of  old  John, 

Positive,  peaceable,  firm  in  the  right; 
Saxon  men  all  of  us,  may  we  be  one, 

Steady  for  freedom  and  strong  in  her  might. 

Then,  slow  and  sure  as  the  oaks  have  grown 

From  the  acorns  that  fell  on  the  old  dim  day, 
So  this  sturdy  manhood,  in  city  and  town, 

To  a  nobler  stature  will  grow  alway; 
Winning  by  inches,  holding  by  clinches. 

Slow  to  contention,  and  slower  to  quit, 
Now  and  then  failing,  but  never  once  quailing. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  Saxon  grit. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  announces  an 
unusual  list  of  thoughtful  books  this  season :  Dr. 
Dodson's  book  on  "Bergson  and  the  Modern  Spirit ;" 
Dr.  Calthrop's  "The  Supreme  Reality ;"  John  C.  Kim- 
ball's two  books  on  "The  Ethical  Aspects  of  Evolu- 
tion" and  "The  Romance  of  Evolution ;"  "America's 
Conquest  of  Europe"  by  David  Starr  Jordan ;  "The 
Eternal  Presence"  by  William  Henry  Fiske  Jr. ;  the 
ten  papers  on  "Freedom  in  the  Churches,"  edited  by 
Dr.  Wendte;  the  eleven  papers  on  "Social  Ideals  of 
a  Free  Church"  by  Elmer  S.  Forbes  and  to  crown 
this  notable  column  of  high  thinking  and  clear  vision, 
a  book  by  Robert  Collyer  entitled  "Clear  Grit,"  edited 
by  his  successor  in  the  New  York  pulpit,  John  Haynes 
Holmes.  We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  Association  has  there  been  such  a  re- 
markable list  of  books  presented  in  a  single  bulletin 
of  new  books  by  the  Association. 

A  dear  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  of  a  fine  old  doctor  in 
Philadelphia  that  his  simple  presence  did  his  patients  more 
good  than  his  medicine,  and  was  easier  to  take  beyon^  all 
comparison.  Well,  such  a  presence  is  always  a  noble  medi- 
cine, in  itself.  The  contagion  of  a  cheerful  soul  helps  us  al- 
ways to  look  toward  the  light,  sets  the  tides  of  life  flowing 
again,  and  cubes  all  our  cliances  of  getting  well. — Robert 
Collyer. 
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THE  HOME 
Helps  To  High  Living 

SUN. — We  may  never  lose  anything  out  of  our  life,  only 
lay  it  away  on  the  shelf  of  memory. 

MON. — Passion  might  fly  out  of  the  window  when  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  but  love  will  stand  by  you 
while  life  holds  on,  and  then  it  will  plume  its 
wings,  and  go  with  you  into  the  eternal  life. 

TUES. — God  often  darkens  the  way  that  the  melody  may 
grow  clear  and  entire  in  the  soul. 

WED. — ^In  my  wide  experience,  the  deepest  and  noblest 
souls  have  been  those  who  had  treasures  in 
heaven. 

THURS. — The  contagion  of  a  cheerful  soul  helps  us  al- 
ways to  look  toward  the  light,  sets  the  tides  of 
life  flowing  again,  and  cubes  all  our  chances  of 
getting  well. 

FRI. — I  must  have  faith  in  my  faith. 

SAT. — What  I  can  do  with  my  single  arm  may  be  mean 
enough;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  The  thing 
to  consider  is,  What  can  I  do  with  God  to  help 

me?    —Robert  Collycr. 

A  NEW  YEAR'S  GREETING  FROM  ROBERT 
COLLYER 

You  ask  me  for  a  word  of  New  Year's  Greeting  from 
the  snow-ltne  of  four  score  and  six  years  just  com- 
pleted,— and  my  most  real  faith.  I  gladly  send  the  greet- 
ing to  all  youi:  readers,  and  the  wish  that  if  they  live  to 
my  length  of  years  the  burden  may  be  as  light  and  the 
content  as  deep  in  their  hearts  as  mine  is  now,  has  been, 
and  I  trust  will  be,  while  I  mind  the  poet's  lines: 
"Grow  old  cheerily. 
The  best  is  yet  to  be." 

And  my  best  faith  centres  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God; 
this  as  so  many  doctrines  and  dogmas  suffer  dimness 
grows  deeper  to  me  and  clearer.  Our  Father  in  heaven, — 
and  on  the  earth! 

It  Ccune  to  me  when  I  could  no  longer  abide  in  my 
old  home, — Methodism, — as  the  primal  truth.  He  is  my 
father,  and  I  am  His  son;  and  when  I  leave  this  world  I 
shall  not  go  to  Him,  because  He  will  be  with  me  when 
I  leave  and  wherever  I  go. 

This  is  the  faith  I  found  when  I  must  move  from 
the  old  first  church  and  faith,  fifty  years  ago,  and  found 
this  we  call  Unitarian,  because  we  can  find  no  better  or 
fitter  name. 

(Written  for  THE  UNITARIAN  January,  1910,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Editor.) 


Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

A  short  and  slender  person  you  would  have  seen 
in  those  lanes,  with  what  Thomas  Hood  called  a  pair 
of  immaterial  legs ;  a  head  of  wonderful  beauty,  if 
you  could  see  it  bare,  well  set  on  the  bent  shoulders, 
with  black  curly  hair  in  plenty,  threaded  through  with 
gray;  eyes  of  a  soft  brown,  like  that  you  see  in  some 
gentle  animals,  but  not  quite  the  same  color, — odd 
eyes,  you  would  call  them;  and  a  face  of  the  finest 
Hebrew  type  rather  than  the  Saxon.  "But  who  shall 
describe  his  face,"  an  old  friend  says,  "or  catch  its 
quivering  sweetness  ?  Deep  thought,  shot  through 
with  humor,  and  lines  of  suffering  wreathed  with 
mirth."  He  would  be  dressed  in  black,  also  of  an 
old  fashion,  though  the  time  was  when  he  favored  a 
decent  gray ;  and  when  a  friend  asked  him  once  why 
he  wore  such  queer  old  clothes,  he  answered  very 
simply,  "Because  they  are  all  I  have,  my  boy." 

He  would  have  a  dog  with  him,  also ;  a  creature 
which  answered,  or  rather  did  not  answer,  to  the 
name  of  Dash,  and  would  rush  away  wherever  his 
wayward  fancy  led  him,  while  he  who  should  have 
been  his  master  would  stand  still  in  deep  dismay, 
calling  to  him,  fearing  he  would  get  lost,  and  resolv- 
ing to  teach  him  better  manners ;  only  when  the  rogue 
did  return  in  an  hour  or  so,  his  victim  would  be  so 


glad  he  could  not  bear  even  to  scold  him,  and  so  he 
had  to  send  him  away  at  last  in  sheer  despair. 

So  the  gentle  old  man  would  walk  about  the  lanes 
in  those  days,  with  Dash  to  torment  him ;  turn  in, 
perhaps,  to  the  Bell,  where  John  Gilpin  should  have 
dined,  for  a  glass  of  ale ;  and  then  go  home  to  the 
lodgings  where  he  lived  with  his  sister. 

Mary  Lamb  was  a  woman  of  rare  gifts.  Ilazlitt 
says  she  was  the  only  woman  he  ever  met  who  knew 
how  to  reason ;  but  Hazlitt's  experience  of  women 
was  not  fortunate.  Wordsworth,  with  a  finer  ear, 
says,  "I  dwell  not  only  on  her  genius,  but  on  her 
rare  delicacy  and  refinement." 

They  kept  house  together,  and  knew  how  to  do 
this  on  a  little,  until  more  came  to  hand,  as  I  said ; 
and  Mary  knew  what  her  brother  loved  to  eat,  and 
how  he  liked  to  have  it  done.  And  Coleridge — the 
archangel  more  than  somewhat  damaged  by  this  time — 
clung  to  the  brother  and  the  sister,  and  they  to  him ; 
so  did  Jem  White,  whose  death,  Lamb  says,  took  half 
the  fun  out  of  the  world  and  the  sunshine. 

A  schoolmaster,  of  whose  school  Lamb  took  charge 
once  when  the  pedagogue  had  to  go  away  and  did 
not  know  what  in  the  world  he  should  do  for  a 
teacher.  Lamb  did  not  know  what  he  should  do  as 
a  teacher  when  he  had  got  into  the  desk,  so  he  gave 
the  boys  a  whole  holiday  to  their  vast  delight.  An 
artist  who  had  to  get  out  a  series  of  portraits  of 
great  admirals  for  a  magazine,  but  could  not  afford  to 
hire  a  sitter;  so  Lamb  sat  for  the  whole  lot,  which 
are  still  to  be  found  with  faces  more  or  less  of  the 
Hebrew  type.  A  poor  fellow  to  whom  Lamb  said 
with  a  blush,  when  he  was  getting  to  be  easy  about 
money,  "Do  you  know,  my  boy,  I  have  made  my  will, 
and  put  you  down  for  so  much,  so  I  might  just  as 
well  pay  it  now."  Barry  Cornwall  also,  a  young  man 
then,  and  not  over  well-to-do,  was  very  dear  to  him. 
He  was  looking  much  cast  down  one  day ;  and  Lamb, 
suspecting  it  was  money,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it, 
which  troubled  him,  said,  "Barry,  my  desk  is  all  a 
maze  of  things  I  don't  want,  and  there's  a  hundred 
pounds  among  'em.  Do  take  it,  my  boy,  and  relieve 
me  of  the  care." 

Lamb  had  a  good  word  for  Judas  Iscariot,  and  pity 
for  the  man  in  the  great  sermon  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand,  and  for  the  five  foolish  virgins  ;  but 
did  not  care  much  for  the  man  who  built  his  house 
on  the  rock,  because  it  was  clear  he  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  himself,  or  for  the  five  wise  virgins  who 
went  in  merrily  to  the  supper,  and  left  their  com- 
panions weeping  outside  in  the  dark ;  while  he  was 
not  quite  clear  that  there  was  not  a  certain  grain  of 
nobility  in  Guy  Fawkes,  that  arch  traitor  who  would 
have  blown' up  king,  lords,  and  commons  at  one  stroke  ; 
and  had  great  pity  also  for  a  man  he  read  of  in  the 
papers,  who  was  taken  up  for  sheep-stealing,  because 
the  sheep  was  taken,  too,  and  so  the  poor  man  lost 
his  first  and  last  chance  at  a  mutton-pie.  And  Lamb 
imagined,  moreover,  what  a  fearful  thing  it  would  be, 
'if,  when  His  Grace  of  Clarence  had  made  his  choice 
to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,  it  should  not 
turn  out  to  be  that  after  all,  but  some  other  sort 
of  wine. 

From  a  lecture  on  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  in  the  forth- 
coming volume,  entitled  "Clear  Grit,"  by  Robert  Collyer. 
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THE  FIELD 

"Tht  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


TRIBUTES 


The  Unity  has  just  come  and  when  I 
read  of  your  proposed  Robert  Collyer 
memorial  number  it  brought  my  brother 
forcibly  to  mind,  for  he  went  into 
Unity  church  upon  coming  to  Chi- 
cago, and  was  always  helpful  in  the 
work  Mr.  Collyer  laid  out  for  the  young 
people.  He  was  the  age  of  Mr.  Coll- 
yer's  children  and  always  welcomed  at 
their  house.  When  my  brother  met 
Martha  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
Mr.  Luey,  her  father,  wrote  Mr.  Collyer 
to  learn  what  he  knew  of  him,  and  his 
reply  quite  satisfied  the  faniil)-.  The 
morning  of  the  Chicago  fire  Charley 
went  to  their  house  on  Chicago  avenue, 
corner  of  Dearborn,  and  helped  move 
every  book  and  the  piano  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  church,  supposed  to  be 
fireproof.  All  were  burned.  Did  you 
know?  I  suppose  you  did,  that  the  Eng- 
lish writers  wrote  him  after  the  fire 
offering  to  send  him  copies  of  their 
books  for  our  library  (I  mean  our 
public  library),  and  he  said,  "I  didn't 
tell  them  we  had  no  library,  but  said 
'send  them  along,' "  and  they  did,  thus 
forming  a  nucleus  of  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library.  I  can  never  forget  his 
queer  smile  when  he  said,  "I  didn't  tell 
them  we  had  no  library."  I  remember 
one  day  he  said  to  Mrs.  Blackman,  Miss 
Merritt  and  myself  (all  of  us  teachers), 
"Now  we  must  get  this  person  into  the 
old  ladies'  home  and  I  have  put  you 
each  down  for  five  dollars.  Will  you 
give  it?  Then  if  you  ever  need  it  I 
will  help  put  you  in  a  home" — so  he 
raised  money  for  many  people.  I  was 
in  the  church  when  he  dismissed  us  to 
go  scrape  lint  and  roll  bandages,  while 
he  got  ready  to  go  to  the  soldiers  in 
the  war. 

Fortunate  were  we  who  came  under 
his  influence.  Flora  P.  Tobin. 

Oak  Park,  III. 

The  "Charley"  mentioned  above  was 
the  Charles  P.  Parish  who  became  an 
active  and  prominent  business  man  in 
Chicago.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
sympathetic  and  efficient  trustee  of  All 
Souls  Church  and  an  interested  sup- 
porter of  Unity  and  the  activities  rep- 
resented   by    its    senior    editor.  His 


beautiful  daughter  Rosamond  was  a 
victim  of  the  Iroquois  fire.  On  last 
Thanksgiving  day,  in  the  fullness  of  a 
successful  life,  he  met  a  violent  death 
by  being  struck  by  a  train  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  near  his  suburban 
home  at  Honiewood,  111.  It  had  been 
a  happy  day  in  the  bosom  of  a  loving 
family,  with  large  plans  awaiting  his 
execution.  A  wife,  three  sons,  one 
daughter  and  the  sister  who  sends  the 
above  appreciation  remain  to  mourn 
him.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  his  latest  pastor 
to  couple  his  name  in  this  fashion  with 
his  earliest  pastor.  Charley  Parish  was 
a  typical  Roliert  Collyer  boy — one  of  a 
long  line  who  grew  into  positions  of 
trust  and  usefulness  through  his  inspira- 
tion.   

Dear  Unity  : 

When  I  started  my  first  jewelry  shop 
in  Brodhead,  in  the  midst  of  saloons, 
I  witnessed  scrimmages  most  every 
Saturday  between  drunken,  brutal  men. 
Once  when  a  burly  intoxicated  man  in- 
sulted my  assistant,  who  made  a  dash 
for  the  pistol,  I  pinioned  the  tough's 
arms  behind  him  and  piloted  him  safely 
out  without  damage  except  the  loss  of 
a  coat-tail.  When  the  Blacksmith 
Preacher  came  around  you  can  imagine 
what  sledge-hammer  blows  he  delivered 
on  the  lawlessness  of  the  little  burg. 
I  see  the  Grand  Old  Man,  who  was  in 
his  prime  then,  still  vividly  before  me. 
I  was  told  of  the  effects  of  his  sensa- 
tional lecture  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
by  my  friend.  Manning  G.  Balch,  well 
remembered  in  southern  Wisconsin  as 
a  lecturer  for  the  Grand  Lodge  1.  O. 
G.  T.  Balch  was  an  all-round  brilliant 
genius,  literary,  musical  and  oratorical, 
wined  and  dined  by  the  elite  in  his 
father's  Saratoga  Hotel.  He  was 
"snatched  like  a  brand  from  the  burn- 
ing" and  became  an  influential  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Elder.  I  only  recall 
that  he  said  the  Puritan  prudes  were 
shocked  because  Collyer  had  used  the 
word  "belly"  in  the  House  of  God. 

G.  A.  Wettstein. 

Monroe,  Wis.,  December  11,  1913. 

Unity  has  just  this  instant  arrived. 
I  send  my  little  contribution  for  the 
Robert  Collyer  number,  but  I  fear  it 


will  be  too  late.  From  a  sermon  long 
years  ago  my  star  of  hope  was  bright- 
ened by  the  following : 

"  There  is  bread  baking  in  God's  oven 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  every  human 
heart." 

Louise  M.  Dunning. 
Seattle,  Washington. 


WHY  MORE  BATTLESHIPS? 


Condensed  Report  of  the  Address  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Noel  Langdon-Davies 
at  the  Luncheon  of  The  Chicago 
Peace  Society,  Saturday,  Dec.  6,  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  12:30  O'Clock. 


I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  I 
enjoy  in  being  the  guest  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  Society  to-day.  This  great 
city  of  yours  is  an  exemplification  of 
the  practical  genius  of  the  American 
people.  1  should  therefore  be  doing 
less  than  my  duty  if  I  came  before 
you  to-day  as  a  visionary  preac+iing 
vague  aspirations.  I  propose  to  do  my 
best  to  indicate  a  practical  road  to 
peace  and  to  suggest  what  the  men  of 
Chicago  can  do  to  make  the  nations 
follow  it. 

No  great  reform  was  ever  brought 
about  in  modern  times  save  as  the  re- 
sult of  public  opinion.  Therefore  it 
is  only  by  the  education  of  public 
opinion  that  we  shall  bring  about  the 
friendship  of  nations.  At  once  there 
arise  two  questions  :  Upon  what  lines  are 
we  to  proceed  in  our  policy  of  educa- 
tion and  by  what  means  are  we  to  carry 
it  out  ?  I  need  not  here  elaborate  the 
nature  of  the  problem  itself.  I  would 
only  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  a  double  problem,  the  problem  of 
war  and  the  problem  of  that  armed 
peace  which  is  becoming  nearly  as  dis- 
astrous as  war  itself.  All  the  civilized 
nations  to-day  are  dependent  upon  their 
industries,  upon  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  energy  to  raw  materials,  for 
productive  purposes.  Wherever  there 
is  expenditure  on  unproductive  objects, 
wherever  there  is  waste,  the  community 
suffers  loss.  England  spends  $400,000,- 
000  a  year  upon  her  army  and  navy ; 
10,000,000  of  her  citizens  do  not  get 
enough  to  eat.  Similar  figures  might 
be  taken  in  most  of  the  civilized  coun- 
tries to-day.  The  two  facts  have  a 
very  definite  relation  to  each  other  and 
in  some  way  the  evil  has  got  to  be 
remedied.  Your  export  trade  depends 
in  the  future  on  whether  we  in  the 
Old  World  spend  our  money  upon 
armour-plate  and  soldiers'  pay  or  upon 
automobiles  and  wheat.  Moreover  we 
are  all  of  us,  you  in  America  included, 
increasing  this  burden  and  wasting 
more  millions  in  this  way  every  year 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  out. 
Everyone  realizes  these  facts  and  all 
sensible  people  deplore  them,  but  the 
statesmen  have  not  as  yet  found  the 
means  of  solving  the  problem. 

What  solutions  have  until  recently 
been  proposed?  Only  two,  I  think. 
First  there  is  the  militarist  solution — 
more  armaments.  That  at  least  does  not 
pretend  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
growth  of  armaments.  And  for  my 
part  I  question  very  much  its  power  to 
solve  the  problem  of  war.  Let  us  take 
the  best  modern  statement  of  the  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Secre- 
tary to  the  British  Admiralty,  put  it 
very  well  when  he  said  that  the  only 
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way  for  England  to  have  peace  was 
for  her  to  be  so  strong  that  nobody 
dared  attack  her.  And  General  von 
Bernhardi  has  said  that  the  only  way 
for  Germany  to  have  peace  is  for  her 
to  be  so  strong  that  nobody  dares  at- 
tack her.  Now  a  quarrel  or  a  com- 
petition must  be  considered  in  terms  of 
two  parties.  Let  us,  unlike  the  states- 
men, endeavor  to  hold  two  ideas  in  our 
heads  at  the  same  time.  We  then  find 
that  the  only  way  for  England  and 
Germany  to  have  peace  is  for  each  to 
be  stronger  than  the  other — which  is 
impossible. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  arisen 
a  new  school  of  thought  in  these  mat- 
ters which  has  found  expression  iii 
Norman  Angell's  book,  "The  Great 
Illusion,"  and  in  the  movement  arising 
therefrom.  Norman  Angell  approaches 
the  whole  subject  from  a  new  stand- 
point. Instead  of  attacking  people  for 
fighting,  he  attacks  the  false  axioms 
which  make  them  build  armaments  and 
fight;  instead  of  appealing  to  the  altru- 
ism of  calmly  inviting  attack,  he  ap- 
peals to  all  nations  at  once  with  the 
plea  of  sanity  and  enlightened  self- 
interest.  It  is  on  the  side  of  this  plea 
that  I  ask  you,  the  industrial  leaders 
of  a  great  city  in  a  great  country,  to 
throw  your  influence.  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  in  the  briefest  manner  to 
sketch  the  argument  upon  which  we 
base  our  case  and  by  which  we  believe 
we  can  educate  public  opinion  and  ac- 
complish our  ends. 

In  the  first  place,  Norman  Angell 
observed  two  things.  Men  are  led  in 
international  affairs  by  phrases  and  do 
not  give  a  moment's  consideration  to 
the  questions  of  whether  those  phrases 
have  any  meaning  or  whether  that  mean- 
ing squares  with  the  facts.  He  tells  a 
story  of  two  men  meeting  on  the  street. 
"What's  this  I  hear  about  you,  Smith?'" 
says  one,  "you  don't  believe  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine !"  "It's  a  lie,"  says  Smith, 
"a  wicked  lie.  I  do  believe  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  I  would  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  All  I 
said  was  that  I  didn't  know  what  it 
meant."  And  it  is  a  fact  that  thou- 
sands will  die  for  a  phrase  which  they 
do  not  in  the  least  understand.  The 
second  thing  which  he  observed  was  that 
the  phrases  and  axioms  which  govern 
international  politics  to-day  are  out  of 
date.  They  belong,  most  of  them,  to 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  the  days  of  slavery 
and  the  exploitations  of  conquered  peo- 
ples in  the  interests  of  dynasties  and 
have  no  meaning  whatsoever  when  ap- 
plied to  modern  industrial  and  demo- 
cratic communities. 

Large  armaments  are  necessary  to 
protect  trade,  we  are  told.  Well,  we 
ask,  is  it  true?  What  navy  protects 
the  mercantile  marine  of  Norway,  which 
is  larger  per  head  of  the  population 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world?  How  can  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  most  prosperous  country 
in  the  world  is  Switzerland,  which  has 
no  armaments?  Of  course  the  idea  is 
due  to  a  confusion  of  thought.  Na- 
tions have  armaments,  individuals  trade. 
Tn  the  markets  of  the  world  one  does 
not  select  a  buyer  or  a  seller  by  meas- 
uring the  armaments  of  the  nation  from 
which  he  comes ;  one  selects  that  in- 
dividual who  can  offer  the  best  bargain 
and  he  tends  to  come  from  the  coun- 


tries where  the  citizens  are  less  taxed 
for  unproductive  objects. 

But,  you  may  say,  at  least  conquest 
must  bring  gain.  Let  us  consider  the 
question.  Germany,  for  example,  has 
a  great  trade  rival  in  England  and  is 
therefore  desirous  of  defeating  Eng- 
land so  as  to  remove  that  rivalry  and 
get  the  trade  for  herself.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  conquest  accomplished  and  let 
us  then  reckon  the  profit  and  loss. 
Germany  has  had  to  pay  an  insurance 
premium  to  cover  the  risk  of  her  not 
winning  the  war  and  has  had  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Then  in  try- 
ing to  remove  a  rival  she  has  also  re- 
moved her  own  l)est  customer  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  She  next 
must  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  com- 
pel the  people  who  used  to  trade  with 
English  firms  to  transfer  their  custom 
to  her  and  not,  let  us  say,  to  you  or 
to  Belgium  or  to  Italy.  And  when  all 
has  been  done,  what  is  the  position  in 
England?  We  have  had  a  hard  time; 
we  are  pressed  for  money ;  we  have 
still  our  population  with  the  industrial 
skill  they  had  before;  we  have  our  coal 
and  iron ;  we  work  longer  hours ;  we 
take  shorter  wages ;  prices  are  lower. 
In  the  markets  of  the  world  Germany 
would  find  that  by  conquering  England, 
she  had  raised  against  herself  a  rival 
ten  times  as  formidable  as  she  was  be- 
fore. 

Let  me  take  another  of  the  alleged 
advantages  of  conquest — territorial  ad- 
vantage. Notice  the  large,  vague 
phrase.  You  may  see  it  any  day  in  the 
papers  or  hear  it  from  your  statesmen. 
The  Balkan  States  have  just  obtained 
"territorial  advantage"  from  Turkey. 
That  is  to  say,  they  have  acquired  cer- 
tain land  which  has  cost  them  $100  per 
acre,  a  very  fair  price  to  pay  even 
without  the  trouble  of  fighting.  But 
what  I  want  to  ask  is  whether  they 
have  got  it  now?  Before  the  war  that 
land  belonged  to  certain  private  indi- 
viduals, Bulgarians,  Servians,  Turks  or 
whatever  they  might  be,  and  after  the 
war  the  land  belongs  to  the  same  indi- 
viduals. The  only  privilege  that  the 
Balkan  States  have  purchased  for  their 
$100  per  acre  are  the  right  to  paint  the 
land  another  color  on  the  map  and  the 
right  to  pay  for  its  administration  and 
defense.  Precisely  the  same  is  true  of 
the  German  annexation  of  Alsace  and 
the  English  annexation  of  South  Africa. 
The  simple  fact  forgotten  is  that  to- 
day slavery  and  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  a  people  being  out  of  date,  when 
you  take  only  populated  territory,  you 
also  take  only  the  people  who  own  it. 

I  should  like  to  deal  with  the  idea 
that  the  wealth  of  a  modern  nation  is 
capable  of  confiscation,  that  war  can  be 
made  to  pay  by  exacting  an  indemnity, 
that  people  could  acquire  by  conquer- 
ing England  a  free  supply  of  the  wheat 
of  Canada,  and  similar  fallacies.  I 
should  like  to  show  how  the  credit  sys- 
tem, finance  and  modern  banking,  all 
arising  out  of  quickness  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  have  bound  the 
federated  nations  together  so  that  a 
blow  at  one  is  struck  at  all,  the  con- 
queror, the  conquered  and  all  the  rest ; 
how  in  their  own  interests  the  rest  of 
the  world  have  to  revive  the  exhausted 
victim,  who  therefore  in  the  end  often 
comes  out  of  the  contest  better  off  than 
the  conqueror ;  but  my  time  is  short 
and  I  have  other  things  which  must  be 
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said.  I  propose,  too,  to  omit  the  quite 
simple  refutation  of  arguments  such  as 
that  war  is  necessary  to  allow  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  to  vindicate  na- 
tional honor  or  to  ensure  virility  and 
good  physical  and  moral  qualities  among 
our  citizens.  I  want  to  conic  directly 
to  the  point  and  to  show  why  it  is  im- 
portant that  public  opinion  should  be 
educated  along  these  particular  lines  of 
Norman  Angell's  "The  Great  Illusion." 

All  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
arming,  and  all  assert  that  they  are  arm- 
ing in  self-defense.  Defense  is  un- 
necessary unless  someone  is  going  to 
attack.  No  one  will  attack  unless  he 
has  a  motive  for  attack.  The  only 
possible  motive  for  attack  is  the  desire 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  conquest.  If  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that,  as  between 
civilized  nations  to-day,  there  can  be 


no  fruits  of  conquest,  that  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  that  is  a  harvest  which 
cannot  be  reaped ;  if  that  fact  can  be 
shown  clearly  to  the  general  public  of  all 
nations,  then,  presto!  the  motive  for 
attack,  the  need  for  defense,  the  burden 
of  armaments,  the  danger  of  war  will 
vanisii  and  the  stage  will  be  clear  for 
co-operation,  for  arbitration  in  disputes, 
for  united  action  to  police  undeveloped 
or  rebellious  peoples,  and,  more  than 
all,  for  mankind's  true  war,  the  war 
with  Nature,  with  the  planet  on  which 
he  lives,  with  the  social  problems  en- 
gendered by  vice,  ignorance,  disease,  and 
all  the  mysterious  forces  which  spread 
enough  misery  already  among  the  great 
family  of  mankind.  This  simple  fact, 
that  there  are  no  fruits  of  conquest, 
Mr.  Norman  Angell  has  proved  beyond 
dispute  in  his  book. 
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I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play. 
And  wild  and  sweet  the  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

I  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come. 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 
Had  rolled  along  the  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head : 
"  There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said, 
"  For  hate  is  strong,  and  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep 
"  God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  he  sleep ; 
The  wrong  shall  fail,  the  right  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

Till,  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 
The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 
A  voice,  a  chime,  a  chant  sublime. 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow,  1863. 
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2L  flgerrp  2Dap  after  Cl)njS^tma0 


WHEN  this  greeting  reaches  our  readers,  it 
will  be  "The  day  after  the  fair."  The  strain, 
excitement,  the  enthusiasm,  aye,  we  hope 
the  weariness  and  the  reaction,  will  have  passed. 
What  will  remain  ? 

Let  us  hope,  a  glorified  vision  of  what  is  more 
worth  while.  It  is  a  good  time  to  check  up  our 
mistakes,  to  tabulate  the  wrong  way  of  doing  the 
right  thing,  to  estimate  the  wastes  of  war,  the  fool- 
ishness of  fashion,  the  tyranny  of  dress,  the  wear- 
iness of  dogma. 

Let  us  hope,  courage  and  strength  to  lay  fresh 
hold  of  the  universalities  of  the  Christmas  mes- 
sage. A  realization,  found  in  the  light  of  the 
Christmas  Tree,  that  love  is  better  than  hate,  ser- 
vice is  better  than  power,  fellowship  is  better  than 
schism,  the  spirit  than  form,  and  the  deed  than 
the  creed. 

May  the  Day-after  Christmas  bring  the  fullness 
of  faith  that  rests  on  things  common,  that  glories 
in  the  life  that  now  is  and  makes  resplendent  the 
walks  of  earth.  It  is  the  time  to  bring  the  cloud- 
songs  down  to  earth,  to  transform  Judean  shep- 
herds into  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  take 
the  wings  off  the  angels  and  put  them  into  walk- 
ing shoes,  broad  soled,  flat  heeled,  that  will  carry 
the  wearers  into  the  tasks  and  privileges  that  are 
counted  by  the  days  that  lead  to  the  Twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  1914. 


What  a  horrible  un-Christmas  picture  is  that  given  in 
the  Literary  Digest,  in  the  December  20  issue,  entitled 
"Up-to-date  Warfare."  It  pictures  the  rebel  army  of 
Mexico  mounted  in  a  line  of  automobiles  supplanting" 
the  old  mule  procession.  How  the  bayonets  belie  the 
motor  car!  And  how  the  triumph  of  these  automo- 
biles shames  the  man  with  the  musket.  Tlie  autos 
-should  carry  these  men  to  the  ballot  box,  and  not  to 
the  charging  line. 


Elizabeth  Tilton,  the  energetic  chairman  of  the 
Poster  Campaign  in  the  interest  of  temperance  al- 
ready mentioned  in  these  colunms,  writes  to  the  Sur- 
vey : 

The  letters  that  our  alcohol  poster  campaign  receives  daily 
from  TUinois  show  that  that  state  is  ready  for  a  great  tight 


against  liquor.  If  it  conies  out  prohibition,  then  let  it  be  soft 
drinks,  in  great,  plentiful,  self-supporting  recreation  plants. 
If  it  is  the  abolition  of  heavy  intoxicants,  then  let  men  drink 
their  2  per  cent  beer  in  municipal  self-supporting  recreation 
plants.  If  it  is  state  ownership  of  the  traffic,  then  again  let  it 
be  served  along  with  plentiful  self-supporting  municipal  recre- 
ation. 


Quincy,  Illinois,  by  common  consent,  is  to  close  its 
saloons  and  other  drinking  places  on  Sundays,  begin- 
ning January  4th.  The  annual  Regattas,  which  have 
been  generally  supported  by  bar-room  and  club-house 
profits,  are  to  be  abandoned.  The  interesting  thing 
about  all  this  is  that  the  breweries,  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  and  saloon  men,  are  in  the  movement.  If  there 
is  ever  a  place  for  a  legitimate  saloon  and  if  there 
is  to  be  a  law  abiding  drinking  habit,  as  some  good  men 
believe,  it  behooves  the  saloonkeepers  to  lead  in  such 
reforms  as  th.ese. 


The  Ladies  of  the  Catholic  Auxiliary  of  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  are  coming  to  their  senses 
under  the  leadership  of  Cardinal  Farley.  They  have 
abandoned  the  usual  dance  in  the  interest  of  the  hos- 
pital and  are  going  to  make  a  direct  appeal  'for  the 
money  needed.  If  the  newspaper  is  to  be  credited, 
there  is  to  be  a  reorganization  of  church  fairs,  bazaars 
and  Tango  dances,  as  financial  resources  of  schools, 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  they  are  hereafter  to  be  supported  by  direct  con- 
tributions. This  is  not  simply  good  morals  but  it  is 
very  good  business.  It  is  easier  to  raise  the  money. 
It  will  come  more  willingly.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
one  who  has  had  forty  years'  experience  in  anti-bazaar 
financiering. 


The  Church  of  the  Divine  Unity,  founded  in  .1672 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  has  a  "Liberal 
Thought"  class,  meeting  in  the  church  library  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  at  2 :45  o'clock.  The  calendar  for  De- 
cember announces  among  the  topics  assigned,  a  talk 
on  "Three  Singers  of  the  Liberal  Faith,"  J.  W.  Chad- 
wick,  W.  C.  Gannett  and  F.  L.  Hosmer,  another  topic 
is  Emerson's  Essay  on  "Self  Reliance."  The  month- 
ly calendar  shows  this  church  to  be  a  busy  center,  but 
the  announcements  in  black  faced  letters,  as  worthy 
of  special  attention,  are  concerned  with  the  "bazaar," 
one  session  of  which  was  to  be  opened  by  the  sheriff  of 
the  town  and  another  by  Lady  Baxter  Ellis.  We  are 
sorry  to  note  that  this  bazaar  microbe  has  attacked 
the  churches  across  the  water.    We  have  been  in- 
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dined  to  believe  that  it  was  largely  an  American  fal- 
acy. 


An  interesting  leaflet  issued  by  the  public  library  of 
Pomfret,  Vermont,  speaks  of  that  institution  as  the 
"bridge  along  the  old  highway  of  public  education" 
and  prints  attractively,  without  further  note  or  com- 
ment, this  word  of  our  friend,  Charles  F.  Dole,  "For 
Noble  Youth  and  for  All  Who  Would  Always  Live  in 
the  Spirit  of  Youth." 

We  are  here  to  serve  the  good,  to  find  the  good,  to  make  it 
prevail,  to  overcome  evil  and  change  it  to  good.  We  are  not 
here  to  get  money ;  we  can  do  better ;  we  intend  to  do  the 
work  which  makes  money  worth  having.  We  are  not  here  to 
seek  pleasure ;  we  can  do  l)etter ;  we  can  find  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing the  good  grow.  We  are  not  here  for  honors  or  office 
or  men's  thanks  or  praise.  We  wish  the  reality ;  we  live  to 
!)ring  good  things  to  pass.  To  have  a  hand  in  accomplish- 
ing them  is  reward  enough. 

VVc  appeal  to  the  children  at  school:  do  ybur  best;  apply 
your  will  to  your  tasks;  fit  yourselves  to  be  honest  workers, 
and  helpers  of  men.  We  appeal  to  our  youth  :  make  good  for 
all  that  you  cost ;  pour  out  your  energy ;  be  of  use,  wherever 
you  are;  do  not  ask  what  we  shall  get,  but  what  can  we  do. 
We  appeal  to  the  weak  and  the  ill  and  the  weary  and  the 
defeated:  take  a  new  hold  on  life;  give  what  you  have  for 
the  good;  smile  again  on  the  world;  and  die  if  you  must,  with 
your  face  to  the  front.  To  do  good  is  to  enter  into  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Eternal  Life. 


The  misfortmie  of  the  public  school  children  of  Chi- 
cago represented  in  the  lamentable  embroglio  reveals 
a  degree  of  political  obtuseness  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  as  well  as  public  ofiicials,  that  would  be  hu- 
morous were  it  not  frough.t  with  so  much  mischief. 
The  four  members  of  the  Board  whose  resignations 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Mayor,  because  they  had 
failed  to  justify  his  reasonable  expectations  of  them, 
are  going  to  contest  the  claim  to  their  seats,  because, 
according  to  their  own  confession,  their  resignations 
were  duly  signed  before  their  nominations  had  been 
conferred  by  the  Common  Council.  They  propose  by 
legal  processes  to  prove  themselves  defaulters,  and  this 
action  seems  to  be  accepted  by  the  newly  elected  su- 
perintendent and  his  friends,  and  some  reputable  law- 
yers who  have  undertaken  their  case,  as  being  perfectly 
legitimate.  Indeed  they  seem  to  consider  it  an  impera- 
tive move  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  as  well  as  of 
the  self  respect  of  the  parties !  What  pitiable  low 
standards  are  here.  Here  are  men  who  are  perfectly 
willing  to  enter  into  the  high  responsibilities  on  condi- 
tions that  once  in  they  refuse  to  accept,  and  are  taking 
legal  action  to  prove  their  own  signatures  meant  noth- 
ing. The  nominations  of  the  Mayor,  who  fills  these 
"vacancies,"  reveal  that  he  is  still  a  victim  of  the  same 
political  short-sightedness.  The  names  mentioned  are 
strange  and  vmfamiliar  even  to  the  intelligent  in  Chi- 
cago. The  credentials  urged  in  their  justification  are 
not  that  they  have  been  identified  with  the  educational 
work  in  any  way,  not  that  they  are  students  of  peda- 
gogy, but  rather  that  they  are  in  the  Carpener's  Union, 
the  Polish,  Jewish,  Swedish  or  other  foreign  commu- 


nities, which  must  be  recognized.  Hence  the  nomina- 
tion of  those  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  car- 
penters, Poles,  Jews  or  Scandinavians,  though  their 
relations  to  the  public  schools  of  America  and  their 
special  training  on  pedagogical  lines  be  a  negligible 
quantity.  Thus  the  great  public  school  system  of  Chi- 
cago is,  according  to  this  theory,  subjected  to  the  final 
arbitrament  of  a  board  of  twenty-one  unpaid,  unskilled 
men,  men  selected  for  geographical,  racial  and  political 
reasons,  primarily,  honesty  and  intelligence,  secondar- 
ily. Such  humiliating  confusions  as  are  being  experi- 
enced in  Chicago  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time  until 
there  is  some  change  in  the  inethod  of  selecting  the 
Board  of  Education.  [Efficiency  calls  for  a  great  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  the  same,  and  a  respectable 
coiTipensation  to  the  members  thereof ;  the  Board  to 
be  presided  over  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction who  would  be  ex-officio  president  of  the  same, 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  president.  Such  an  organi- 
zation would  carry  with,  it  its  dangers,  but  they  would 
be  far  less  than  those  which  now  belong  to  the  polit- 
ical machine,  organized  in  the  City  of  Chicago  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions. 


Unity  has  always  delighted  in  whatever  evidence 
comes  of  a  higher  life  and  ethical  nobility  to  be  found 
in  extra-Christian  literature  and  countries.  The  sacred 
scripture  of  the  Hindus  contains  much  inspiring  ma- 
terial, and  it  becomes  the  part  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries to  follow  the  example  of  Sir  William  Jones 
and  his  successors  in  trying  to  discover  the  same  and 
to  cultivate  an  appreciation  thereof  by  western  peoples. 
But  this  .should  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  horrible  bur- 
den of  superstition,  caste  tyranny  and  unethical  absurd- 
ity, born  out  of  the  psychological  vagaries  to  be  found 
in  the  vast,  benighted  realms  of  India.  The  camera 
tells  no  lies,  the  sun  is  an  honest  reporter,  and  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine  is  an  impartial  and  an  un- 
biased witness.  The  gruesome  pictures  that  illustrate 
seventy-three  pages  of  the  December  number  of  th.is 
magazine  are  the  most  powerful  missionary  appeals 
we  have  noted  for  many  a  year.  The  men  and  women 
and  the  poor  little  children  pictured  here  are  born  to  a 
spiritual  darkness  and  ethical  blindness.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  saved  froin  any  hypoethetical  Hell  in  the 
next  life,  for  if  immolation,  self  sacrifice,  meditation 
and  spiritual  anxiety  will  save,  a  just  God  will  reward 
them,  by  making  the  self  selected,  or,  rather,  the  inher- 
ited hell,  to  which  they  subinit  themselves  in  this  life, 
a  sufiicient  atonement.  But  these  people  need  redemp- 
tion in  time  and  on  the  earth.  They  need  to  know  the 
cleansing  power  of  warm  water  and  plenty  of  soap ; 
to  have  the  redemption  that  comes  from  adequate  food 
and  the  joy  that  comes  from  the  application  of  steam 
and  electricity,  and  the  revelations  that  come  through 
the  printed  page.   Let  our  Missionary  Societies  spread 
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the  good  work  that  goes  with  the  spelling  book,  and 
lift  from  these  poor  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  cross 
with  which  for  theological  reasons  they  have  already 
burdened  themselves.  O,  the  pictures  are  horrible, 
how  much  more  horrible  to  think  that  all  of  them  are 
taken  from  actual  life.  Let  our  missionaries  be  doubled, 
only  so  they  devote  themselves  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  ignorant,  the  application  of  science  that  will  lift 
the  burden  of  superstition  from  these  poor,  over-de- 
vout, super-religious  victims  of  conservatism.  Surely 
India  is  the  land  of  contradiction.  Apropos  of  these 
pictures  the  notice  in  the  Dial  for  December  16th,  is 
significant  of  two  books  by  women,  reporting  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  things  in  India,  presenting  views 
from  opposite  extremes.  Sister  Nivedita  (Margaret 
E.  Noble),  a  convert  of  Swami  Vivekananda,  shows 
the  upper  side  of  Hindu  life.  She  dwells  on  the  seren- 
ity, mysticism,  and  profundaties  of  the  modern  Hindu 
faith ;  the  other  writer  reveals  the  tyranny  that  blights 
and  darkens  the  lives  of  women  and  children,  the  hor- 
rible burden  of  caste  and  the  disgraceful  treatment  of. 
the  child-widows.  Both  of  these  books  are  true.  Both 
writers  are  veracious  and  it  becomes  the  unbiased  mind 
to  believe  them  both,.  It  becomes  a  missionary  duty 
and  a  problem  of  civilization  how  to  conserve  the 
higher  life  of  India  and  remove  by  transformation  the 
lower  life. 


The  Christmas  Spirit  versus  the  Christmas 
Trade 


It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  State  Street  establish- 
ments in  Chicago  will  report,  after  it  is  all  over  with, 
that  the  Christmas  trade  was  the  heaviest  yet,  and  per- 
haps the  same  papers  that  convey  this  information  will 
the  next  day  report  the  constantly  extending  line  of 
the  unemployed.  Before  and  after  Christmas,  we  are 
informed  that  "business  is  very  bad,"  "prospects 
gloomy,"  "money  scarce,"  etc.  And  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  being  discussed  from  the  women's  clubs  to  the 
Presidential  Cabinet.  The  retailers,  wholesalers,  mid- 
dle-men, and  producers  will  have  their  gruesome  tales 
and  will  be  subject  to  more  gruesome  complaints.  The 
prices  of  butter,  milk,  potatoes,  eggs,  etc.,  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  anxious  philanthropists  and  hard  pressed 
business  men. 

Where  did  the  money  come  from  that  swells  the 
receipts  of  the  State  Street  retailers,  at  Christmas  time, 
and  what  is  the  food,  clothing  or  inspirational  value  of 
the  same  ?  Is  there  a  quid  pro  quo  spiritually  or  phys- 
ically for  this  tremendous  outlay  of  human  strength, 
tension  of  nerve,  and  depletion  of  pocketbook. 

Year  by  year  this  question  grows  more  pertinent. 
Year  by  year  the  Christmas  spirit  is  menaced  by  the 


Christmas  trade.  Things  that  before  Christmas  are 
pronounced  "pretty,"  and  supposed  to  be  laden  with 
pleasure-giving  qualities,  after  Christmas  become  "clut- 
ter" and  "junk,"  or  at  least  troublesome  bric-a-brac, 
to  be  dusted,  cared  for,  and  sooner  or  later  to  be  rele- 
gated by  accident  or  neglect  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

Is  there  no  "balm  in  Gilead"  for  this  spiritual  mal- 
ady? The  over-giving  to  our  extended  selves;  i.  e., 
oiir  dear  ones,  om-  particular  friends  and  an  attendant 
hardening  of  the  heart  to  the  miseries  of  other  peoples' 
dear  ones  and  other  peoples'  friends  who  live  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  or  in  the  alley. 

There  is  no  panacea  that  will  cure  or  reduce  the 
Christmas  fever  except  that  which  travels  along  these 
two  lines : 

One,  the  magnifying  of  th.e  non-commercial  counters 
of  life.  The  joys  of  the  pack  of  Santa  Claus  can 
never  be  computed  by  the  cost  of  the  articles  therein. 
How  many  of  the  over-toyed  children  of  our  city 
homes  miss  the  exquisite  joy  and  the  continuous  sweet- 
ening, that  came  to  many  who  are  still  alive,  in  the 
old  Christmas  stocking,  much  darned,  that  held  a  new 
pair  of  mittens,  home-made,  one  rosy  apple,  a  luscious 
whopping-  fried  cake,  home-made,  and  a  gorgeously 
striped  stick  of  candy.  It  was  all  there, — the  home 
love,  the  surprise,  the  self-denial,  the  Christmas  spirit ! 

The  second  line  of  correction  must  come  from  wid- 
ening the  boundaries  of  the  home,  extending  the  sense 
of  "our  own,"  opening  the  doors  of  our  hearts  to  the 
neighborhood,  the  city,  the  big  world  of  which  we 
were  a  part.  "Home"  is  too  noble  a  word,  it  stands 
for  too  great  a  loyalty  to  be  used  to  confine  and  de- 
stroy the  angel's  song  of  "Peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men."  The  Christmas  tree  is  being  taken  out 
of  the  home  and  the  church,  outside  of  any  walls 
where  it  is  a  menace  to  life  and  purse,  and  is  being 
erected  in  the  parks  and  in  the  public  squares  of  our 
towns  and  villages.  The  Christmas  tree  in  Grant 
Park,  Chicago,  was  a  prophetic  thing.  The  pity  of  it 
is,  that  it  drew  a  crowd  so  large  that  it  was  a  menace 
to  life,  limb  and  morality.  Chicago  instead  of  having 
one  municipal  tree  ought  to  have  had  five  hundred 
light-bearing  centers  of  attraction.  It  is  cheering  to 
know  that  the  Choir  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  invested 
the  municipal  tree  in  Grant  Park  with  melody  from 
the  top  of  a  skyscraping  building  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Lincoln  Center  invited  the  neighboring  churches^ 
as  well  as  the  boys  and  the  girls  and  parents  that  love 
it  as  a  home  center,  to  join  in  singing  carols  on  the 
streets  on  Christmas  eve.  with  bugle  accompaniment. 
Everybody  was  invited.  Let  the  Municipal  Christmas 
trees  that  are  being  multiplied,  provoke  municipal  car- 
oling, municipal  cheer,  more  municipal  good  will,  and 
perhaps  the  pagan  tyranny  of  the  Christmas  trade  will 
give  way  more  and  more  to  the  Christmas  spirit  which 
is  "Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men." 
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ALWAYS  CHRISTMAS. 


Used  to  think  that  Christmas  was  nothin'  but  a  clay 

To  get  a  lot  o'  presents  an'  to  give  a  lot  away. 

Shouted  "Merry  Christmas !"  an'  helped  to  trim  the  tree — 

Just  a  day  o'  Christmas  was  all  that  I  could  see. 

Since  I  found  that  Christmas  is  more  than  any  day, 

Christmas  came  to  our  house — an'  never  went  away. 

Struck  me  of  a  sudden  that  friendliness  and  cheer 
Was  meant  to  be  on  duty  more  than  one  day  in  the  year ! 
If  we're  happy  Christmas,  why  not  the  day  before, 
An'  the  day  that  follows,  an'  so  on,  evermore? 
Got  to  thinkin'  of  it — an'  that  is  why  I  say 
Christmas  came  to  our  house — an'  never  went  away. 

Lots  of  us  go  ploddin'  along  the  road  o'  life 

An'  think  one  day  o'  gladness  will  make  up  for  all  the  strife — 

But  the  Christmas  spirit  can  show  you  how  you  need 

To  make  each  day  a  Christmas  in  thouglit  an'  word  an'  deed — 

Used  to  pack  the  kindness  in  camphor  balls  next  day 

Till  Christmas  came  to  our  house — an'  never  went  away. 

We  just  keep  on  givin'  to  strangers  an'  to  kin 

An'  find  that  what  is  goin'  out  is  always  comin'  in ; 

Makes  the  sunshine  brighter  where  we've  got  to  live 

To  learn  that  givin'  's  keepin'  what  you  keep  you  give, 

Holly  in  December,  an'  violets  in  May — 

An'  Christmas  came  to  our  house — an'  never  went  away. 

Used  to  think  tliat  Christmas  was  nothin'  but  a  date 
Till  I  learned  that  truly  you  would  never  have  to  wait, 
But  that  it's  the  spirit  that  never  stays  apart 
If  you  let  it  find  you,  an'  keep  it  in  your  heart. 
Since  I  found  that  Christmas  is  more  than  just  a  day 
Christmas  came  to  our  house — an'  never  went  away! 

—Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


The  Churches  and  the  Peace  Movement 


The  World  Peace  Foundation  has  issued  tjie  following  state- 
ment addressed  to  the  churches : 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  declared  a  few  years 
before  his  death  that  every  church,  today  should  have 
among  its  various  committees  a  special  Committee  on 
International  Justice,  to  keep  the  great  world  issues 
and  duties  of  the  time  carefully  before  its  congrega- 
tion ;  he  said  that  the  modern  church  which,  did  not 
somehow  fulfill  this  function  failed  to  realize  its  op- 
portunity and  its  obligation.  Such  a  committee  was 
created  in  his  own  church ;  and  a  Peace  and  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  was  established  as  one  of  the  regular 
committees  of  the  Department  of  Social  and  Public 
Service  of  the  Unitarian  body,  to  bring  the  urgent 
international  interests  to  the  attention  of  Jhe  churches 
of  the  denomination. 

The  National  Unitarian  Conference,  at  its  session 
in  Buffalo,  in  October,  1913,  adopted  unanimously  the 
following-  resolutions,  emphasizing  anew  the  duty  of 
all  the  churches  to  support  earnestly  the  movement  for 
international  justice  and  friendship: 

"Where.^s  the  existence  of  war  as  a  means  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  nations  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  it  should 
be  the  work  of  all  churches  professing  a  belief  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  to  abolish  war, — 

Kesok'cd.  That  this  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches  does  hereby  strongly  recommend  that 
each  church  belonging  to  it  should,  through  its  social  service 
committee  or  a  specially  appointed  peace  committee  of  men 
and  women  keep  the  congregation  informed  regarding  the 
peace  movement.  It  should  co-operate  with  anj'  local  peace 
society  and  similar  peace  committees  appointed  by  other 
local  churches,  to  the  end  that  public  opinion  in  their  re- 
spective communities  may  be  aroused. 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Unitarian  Association  be 
requested  through  its  department  of  social  service  to  use  its 


best  efforts  to  have  the  recommendations  in  this  resolution 
become  effective." 

The  National  Congregational  Council,  meeting  in 
Kan.sas  City  in  October,  immediately  after  the  Unitar- 
ian Conference  at  ljuffalo,  adopted  similarly  the  fol- 
lowing strong  declaration,  urging  all  the  churches  of 
that  great  body  to  resolute  and  systematic  service  in 
the  war  against  war  and  the  present  monstrous  arma- 
ments of  the  nations : 

"The  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States,  con- 
fessing anew  their  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  de- 
sirous of  making  the  Christian  Church  the  foremost  peace- 
maker of  the  world,  desire  to  place  on  record  their  disap- 
proval of  the  present  rivalry  of  Christian  nations  in  creating 
colossal  armies  and  navies,  and  to  declare  themselves  the  un- 
flinching antagonists  of  all  who  by  word  or  deed  fan  the 
llanics  of  racial  prejudice  or  disseminate  the  seeds  of  inter- 
national ill  will. 

"Believing  that  our  Republic  both  by  situation  and  tradition 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  lead  the  nations  into  the  paths  of  peace, 
we  appeal  to  Our  President  and  Congress  to  call  a  halt  in  the 
swelling  expenditures  for  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  and  ex- 
hort our  pastors  and  teachers  to  keep  before  the  public  mind 
the  evils  and  perils  of  militarism,  to  explain  and  defend  the 
cause  of  arljitration  and  to  work  in  season  and  out  of  season 
for  the  advancement  of  world-wide  brotherhood. 

"We  heartily  commend  the  work  of  the  International  Con- 
ference in  its  program  for  the  commemoration  of  the  first 
century  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  recommend  that  in  all  our  churches  exercises  be  held 
which  shall  swell  the  significance  and  infiuence  of  the  cele- 
bration" 

In  connection  with,  this  significant  action  by  these 
two  national  conferences,  it  is  im])ortant  to  remember 
that  the  h'ederal  Council  of  Churches,  representing 
more  than  twenty  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
United  States,  has  its  special  peace  department,  which 
has  already  instituted  important  activities  and  is  con- 
stantly broadening  its  work.  It  arranged  for  addresses 
in  thirty  thousand  churches  in  support  of  President 
Taft's  arbitration  treaties.  An  illustration  of  what  may 
be  done  by  the  churches  of  a  single  city  is  afforded  by 
Buft'alo,  N.  Y.,  where  more  than  twenty  of  the  lead- 
ing churches  of  the  city  have  affiliated  with,  the  local 
peace  society,  each  church  appointing  its  special  peace 
committee  of  five  members,  which  committees  are  co- 
operating heartily  to  promote  the  peace  movement.  A 
similar  organization  should  be  effected  by  the  churches 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  country,  to  arrange  union  meet- 
ings, to  spread  peace  literature,  and  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  Congress.  The  World  Peace 
Foundation  desires  to  co-operate  with  every  such  or- 
ganization in  every  possible  way. 

World  Peace  Foundation. 

40  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston. 


Forest  Notes 


The  forest  products  laboratory  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, has  inade  4,000  tests  on  the  strength  of  American 
woods. 


The  gathering  and  selling  of  acorns  is  a  new  indus- 
try, in  Arkansas,  to  supply  eastern  nursery  firms  with 
material  for  forest  planting. 


Thirty  different  wood  preservatives  are  in  commer- 
cial use  in  the  United  States  ;  many  of  them  utilize  cre- 
osote of  one  sort  or  another;  others  require  chemical 
salts. 
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^ITHE  PULPIT 
The  Eternally-Womanly 

A  Series  of  Six  Sermons 
Preached  at 

THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE,  CHICAGO 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 


III. 


Hypatia — The  Woman  Sage 

November  23,  1913 


Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 


Prayer. 


We,  children  of  the  golden  grain,  children  of  the  gol- 
den sunshine,  give  thanks  this  morning  to  Thee,  the 
bountiful  Father.  For  the  rich  garniture  of  garden  and 
orchard,  of  field  and  of  forest,  we  give  thanks.  For  the 
holier  fruitage  of  fireside,  the  nobler  wealth  of  the  family, 
the  high  fruitage  of  the  heart,  we  give  thanks.  For  the 
still  higher  soul  fruitage  that  bears  the  apples  of  heroic 
deeds;  for  the  wealth  of  self-denial;  for  those  achieve- 
ments of  conscience  that  make  rich  the  glories  of  history, 
upon  which  thy  struggling,  stumbling,  tender  children  may 
feed  and  renew  their  strength  and  refresh  their  souls. 

For  this  season  of  Thanksgiving,  Father,  that  takes 
note  of  the  autumnal  wealth,  of  family  joys,  of  national 
prosperity,  we  give  thanks.  We  pray.  Father,  that  the 
Thanksgiving  season  may  so  enrich  our  hearts  that  we 
may  become  conscious  of  that  greater  board  around  which 
thou  dost  gather  all  thy  children.  Greek,  barbarian,  Jew 
and  Scythian,  all  are  welcome  around  thy  Thanksgiving 
board.  For  the  larger  fellowship,  for  the  nobler  purposes, 
for  the  higher  aim  and  the  broader  vision  we  give  thanks 
this  morning.  Amen. 

Sermon. 

The  Fifth  Century  of  tlie  Christian  era  has  been 
described  by  Charles  Kingsley  as  "A  very  hideous 
but  a  very  great  century."  It  was  the  century  in 
which  the  classic  world  died  and  the  modern  world 
was  born.  The  century  in  which  the  culture  of  Egypt 
and  Greece  faded  away,  passing  over  the  high  bridge 
of  Roman  compromise  and  concession  into  what  we 
call  modern  civilization,  and  sometimes  boast  of  as 
the  "Christian  era."  The  capital  of  this  complex 
century  was  Alexandria,  the  great  melting-pot  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Never  at  any  other  point,  or,  at 
any  other  time,  not  even  in  our  own  Chicago  and  in 
our  own  day,  was  there  such  a  mixing  of  forces,  such 
an  assembling  of  contending  and  diversified  energies. 
Alexandria  was  the  half  way  house  between  the  old 
and  new.  At  Alexandria,  Abraham  and  Helen  were 
wedded  and  brought  forth  a  progeny  neither  Judean 
nor  Greek.  In.  Alexandria,  during  these  ages,  Plato 
and  Paul,  Sokrates  and  Jesus,  Isis  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Euripides  and  Isaiah,  contended  with  each 
other.  And  it  could  not  be  determined  at  this  par- 
ticular point  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  was 
triumphant,  so  did  the  lines  over  lap  and  inter-weave. 

Kingsley,  in  his  "Hypatia,"  has  analyzed  some  of  the 
dominant  forces  that  seethed  in  and  around  Alexan- 
dria in  this  fifth  century.  There  was  wealth,  aggres- 
sive, accumulative,  speculative  wealth.  There  was  po- 
litical power  gathering  around  the  cruel  ruler  Orestes 
and  his  representatives  in  a  way  that  seems  strangely 
modern,  so  like  our  own  times.  And  there  was  art  and 
philosophy  and  some  new  thing,  instituting  itself  in 
formulas,  in  ceremonies  and  institutions,  called  Chris- 
tianity. 


In  the  dreary  desert  country  around  Alexandria  half 
the  population  was  monastic.  At  this  time  home  ties 
and  home  associations  were  under  suspicion.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  holy  life  was  possible  only  by  isolating 
oneself  from  the  joys  and  the  privileges  of  this  mun- 
dane life  with  its  opportunities  and  pleasures.  If  we 
could  look  more  closely  into  Alexandrian  life  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  we  would  see  at  least 
three  or  four  prominent  personalities  standing  out  in 
striking  outlines. 

First,  occupying  the  front  of  the  stage,  was  Cyril,  an 
aggressive,  pugnacious,  dogmatic  Christian,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  who  fought  for  his  bishopric, 
who  contended  with  his  rivals,  who  exiled  and  tried  to 
demolish  all  the  heresies  around  him,  and  to  him  all 
was  heresy  that  did  not  conform  to  his  own  theological 
opinions.  He  inspired  the  bitter  contentions  that  ended 
in  blood-letting  mobs  between  the  jews  and  the  Chris- 
tians. He  justified,  if  he  did  not  lead,  the  first  horrible 
attempt  to  rid  the  city  of  Jewish  residents.  A  pogram, 
before  Russia  was,  here  was  mob  violence  which  was 
more  drastic,  more  sweeping,  more  unwarranted,  ])er- 
haps,  than  anything  that  has  stained  the  record  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  in  its  treatment  of  the  Jew, 
from  that  time  to  this,  barring  the  Spanish  inquisition. 

The  Alexandria  founded  by  Alexander  and  his  im- 
mediate followers  was  hospitable  to  religions,  not  re- 
ligion ;  it  gave  welcome  to  the  representatives  of  all 
faiths.  Perhaps  no  other  city  of  the  period  was  so  free 
from  anti-Semitism  as  Alexandria  in  the  golden  days 
just  preceding  the  era  we  are  studying  this  morning. 

It  was  in  Alexandria  that  the  Jew  reached  his  maxi- 
mum of  intellectual  creative  power.  There  were  more 
Jews  in  Alexandria  than  in  Jerusalem  and  more  He- 
brew philosophers  in  Alexandria  than  in  Judea. 
Those  of  you  who  wait  upon  my  Tuesday  morning  and 
Friday  night  classes  are  beginning  to  realize,  and  will 
realize  more  fully  before  the  end  of  the  year,  how  fer- 
tile was  Alexandria  in  Jewish  brains  and  how  produc- 
tive was  that  Greco-Jewish  culture  which  supplemented 
our  Old  Testament  with,  a  little  Bible  that  ought  to  be 
respected  and  revered,  found  sandwiched  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Apochyphal  books, 
in  the  main,  represent  the  inspirations  and  traditions 
of  Jewry  written  in  the  language  of  Homer  and 
Sokrates.  It  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  genius  of 
Greece  with  the  prophetic  gift  of  Judea.  It  is  a  com- 
posite that  represents  high  morality  and  pure  theism. 

Cyril  the  dogmatist,  Cyril  the  impassioned,  aggres- 
sive ecclesiastic,  disturbed  this  growth  and  made  of 
Alexandria  a  seething  home  of  discord  and  violence, 
a  mixture  of  brutality  and  philosophy.  It  was,  as  I 
have  just  said,  the  meeting  groimd  of  the  old  and  the 
new,  the  greatest  melting  pot  in  history. 

Over  and  beyond  this  militant  ecclesiastic  we  see,  in 
mystic  shadows,  Theon,  the  Greek  mathematician,  a 
maker  of  astrolabes, — the  primitive  astronomical  in- 
struments of  the  time.  He  was  a  philosopher,  touched 
with  the  beauty  and  power  of  Greek  philosophy,  and, 
what  is  better,  touched  with  the  open  mind  and  inves- 
tigating spirit  which  Aristotle  practiced  and  which 
Plato  taught.  But  Theon,  the  mathematician,  fades 
into  obscurity  in  the  presence  of  his  more  brilliant 
daughter,  Hypatia,  the  accomplished  woman  who 
ignored  the  conventions  and  defied  the  limitations  of 
the  new  monastic  culture  of  the  nuns  and  monks.  She 
became  a  lecturer  on  philosophy,  a  representative  of 
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the  Platonic  school,  herself  a  mathematician  and  a 
friend  of  mathematicians. 

Let  us  realize  that  we  are  dealing  with,  no  imagin- 
ary characters,  drawn  from  the  pages  of  an  historical 
novel,  however  interesting  or  reliable  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  story  may  be.  Let  me  read  you  from  the  history 
of  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  who  lived  in 
this  very  century,  and  perhaps  wrote  within  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  tragedy  which  we  are  considering. 
Socrates  was  a  churchman  and  wrote  in  the  interest 
of  Christianity.  He  says: 

There  was  a  lady  in  Alexandria,  by  name  1  lypatia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  philosopher  Theon.  She  advanced  to  such  a  point 
of  mental  culture  as  to  surpass  all  the  philosophers  of  her 
age,  and  to  receive  the  office  of  lecturer  in  the  Platonic  school, 
of  which  Plotinus  had  been  the  founder,  and  tliere  expound 
all  philosophic  learning  to  any  who  were  desirous  of  it.  .Stu- 
dents of  philosophy  came  from  all  quarters  to  hear  her.  Tin- 
dignilied  freedom  of  speech,  which  her  training  had  implanted 
in  her,  enabled  her  to  appear  even  before  the  puljlic  magis- 
trates with  entire  modesty;  none  could  feel  ashamed  to  see 
her  stationed  in  the  midst  of  men.  She  was  reverenced  and 
admired  even  the  more  for  it,  by  reason  of  the  noble  tem- 
perance of  her  disposition.  'J'his  then  was  the  woman  upon 
whom  malicious  envy  now  made  its  attack.  She  was  wont  to 
have  frequent  communications  with  Orestes  (the  Prefect)  ; 
this  aroused  enmity  against  her  in  the  church  community. 
The  charge  was  that  it  was  through  her  that  Orestes  was 
prevented  from  entering  upon  friendly  relations  with  the 
Bishop  (Cyril).  Accordingly  some  passionate  fanatics,  led  by 
Peter  the  Reader,  conspired  together  and  watched  her  as  she 
was  returning  home  from  some  journey,  tore  her  from  her 
chariot  and  dragged  her  to  the  church  called  Csesarium ;  there 
they  stripped  her  and  killed  her  with  oyster  shells,  and,  hav- 
ing torn  her  to  pieces,  gathered  together  the  limbs  to  a  placed 
called  Cinaron  and  consumed  them  with  fire.  This  deed  oc- 
casioned no  small  blame  to  Cyril  and  the  Alexandrian  Church  ; 
for  nun-ders,  fightings  and  the  like  are  wholly  alien  to  those 
wlio  are  minded  to  follow  the  things  of  Christ. 

And,  added  the  sage  and  wise  historian : 
This  event  happened  in  the  f(jurth  year  of  the  episcopate 
of  C.vril,  in  the  consulships  of  Honorius  (for  the  tenth  time) 
and  Theodosius  (for  the  sixth  time),  in  the  month  of  March, 
at  the  season  of  the  fast  (i.  e.,  March,  A.  D.  415). 

Let  Hypatia,  then,  this  gracious  woman,  beautiful 
as  she  was  talented,  reported  ahnost  by  a  contempo- 
rary in  the  words  I  have  given  you,  stand  as  one  type 
of  woman  which  I  am  considering  with  you  in  this 
series  of  sermon-studies  of  typical  women.  She  stands 
to  the  intelligent  always  as  a  splendid  type  of  the 
thinking  woman,  a  woman  whose  brains  dominated 
and  directed  her  heart.  She  stands  at  the  head  of  that 
long  line  of  women  who  have  changed  the  epithet 
"strong-  minded"  into  a  high  compliment.  Let  no  term 
of  reproach  be  given  to  a  woman  given  to  independent 
thinking  and  capable  of  leadership. 

Hypatia  stands  not  alone.  15ut  it  is  not  for  me  this 
morning  to  call  the  long  roll  of  the  women  of  history 
who  rose  above  the  limitations  of  sex,  and  forgot  their 
womanhood  in  their  humanity.  Women  who  have  sunk 
deep  the  plummets  of  their  investigations  into  that 
subsoil  which  is  neither  male  nor  female,  but  human. 

Aspasia  was  a  scholar,  the  worthy  companion  of 
Pericles.  The  two  great  creative  eras  in  the  history 
of  English  culture  and  literature  bear  the  names  of 
women.  Not  by  accident  do  the  Elizabethan  and  Vic- 
torian ages  represent  the  high,  water  mark  of  Eng- 
land's creative  power.  Anyone  who  studies  in  detail 
these  ages  will  find  there  the  companions  of  Hypatia, 
those  who  deserve  as  a  compliment  and  not  a  sneer, 
the  epithet  "strong  minded."  Strong  minded !  Heaven 


forgive  those  who  use  that  epithet  unworthily.  Do 
they  covet  the  opposite  epithet,  "weak-minded,"  as  a 
compliment  to  women  ? 

Florence  Nightingale,  Harriet  Martineau,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  George  Eliot,  Caroline  Herschel, 
Mary  Somerville,  and  the  rest  of  them,  belong  to  the 
sisterhood  of  women  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  brain  power. 

One  of  the  interesting  books  in  my  library  is  enti- 
tled "The  Daughters  of  the  Puritans,"  in  which  there 
are  graphic  stories  of  Caroline  Sedgwick,  Mary  L. 
Ware,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Dorothy  L.  Dix,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Ossoli,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Louise  M. 
Alcott  and  others. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  look  at  some  of  these 
women  who  have  merited  the  great  honor  of  being 
entitled  thinkers,  women  with  brains !  Lydia  Maria 
Child  is  credited  by  T.  W.  Higginson  with  having 
written  the  first  novel  of  the  Puritan  times ;  the  first 
.\merican  anti-slavery  book;  the  first  publication  for 
children  and  the  first  work  on  comi)arative  religions, — 
a  title  not  then  known.  To  this  day  the  latter  book 
challenges  the  admiration  of  scholars.  She  led  the 
way  to  rich  mines  of  spiritual  lore  that  have  been  well 
worked  by  her  successors. 

Margaret  Fuller  was  the  intellectual  companion  of 
Emerson,  the  literary  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  its  most  golden  days  under  Horace  Greeley.  What- 
ever was  most  excellent  in  American  literature  in  that 
period  found  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Tribune ;  and 
that  period  is  still  the  Golden  Age  of  American  let- 
ters. .Margaret  Fuller  was  at  the  head  of  that  column 
of  pilgrims  who  "traveled  from  the  idolatrous  world 
of  creed  and  ritual  to  the  temple  of  the  living  God  in 
the  soul,"  says  one  of  her  biographers. 

Dorothy  Dix  was  the  emancipator  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  guardian  of  the  insane,  an  angel  to  those  in 
prison.  She  dealt  not  with,  the  prejudices  of  men  and 
of  women  but  with  the  revelation  of  destiny. 

Oh,  it  is  an  inspiring  list,  that  of  women  who  are 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  thinkers  of  the  world ; 
and,  on  occasion  among  the  heroic  leaders,  in  that  only 
battle  that  is  complimentary  to  men  and  women,  the 
battle  for  ideas,  in  the  call  of  principle,  in  the  struggle 
of  the  spirit  for  the  powers  that  can  control  the  phys- 
ical forces  of  the  world. 

Hypatia  stands  as  a  representative  of  the  neglected 
and  too  little  appreciated  martyrs  of  science,  heroes  of 
thought  and  explorers  in  the  realms  of  nature.  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  Hugo  Grotius, 
writing  his  peace  tracts  in  prison,  are  the  spiritual 
descendants,  and  to  a  degree  the  spiritual  children,  of 
the  virgin  philosopher  of  Alexandria.  They  demon- 
strated that  the  heroes  who  have  dared  for  truth,  out- 
side the  pale  of  church  and  under  the  condemnation 
of  ecclesiasticism,  deserve  a  high  place  in  the  calendar 
of  saints,  yet  to  be  compiled,  by  an  interpreter  not  of 
Christian  or  of  Jew,  but  of  the  humanity  which  pro- 
duced both  Christian,  Jew  and  Pagan. 

Brains,  brains  and  more  brains  is  the  achievement 
of  woman  as  well  as  of  man.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
human.  Emotion  undirected  by  brain  becomes  senti- 
mentality and  oftentimes  works  for  debility.  It  breeds 
silliness,  it  defeats  the  purposes  of  the  wise  and  re- 
tards the  car  of  progress.  But  when  emotion  is  di- 
rected by  brain,  harnessed  to  wisdom,  when  the  heart 
is  directed  by  wisdom,  then,  and  not  until  then,  do  the 
surface  lines  between  men  and  women  fade  and  they 
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become,  at  last,  members  of  that  fraternity  that  de- 
mands the  common  gender, — the  lack  of  which,  in  the 
English  language  I  have  deplored.  Head  is  the  only 
antidote  for  silliness,  the  only  remedy  for  extrava- 
gance, the  only  curb  for  the  vaulting  ambitions  that 
so  poison  the  life  of  men  and  women,  that  so  debauch 
what  we  call  society,  and  so  disgrace  the  state. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  one  of  his  last  books,  tells  of 
how  one  day  he  called  upon  Huxley,  and  found  him 
at  work  in  his  laboratory.  He  was  greeted  at  the  door 
by  the  great  experimenter  with — "You  are  just  the 
man  I  want  to  see.  I  have  something  to  show  you 
upstairs."  He  showed  him  the  brain  of  a  porpoise, 
saying:  "Here  is  something  that  spoils  your  theory 
and  mine.  We  have  tried  to  establish  the  relation  be- 
tween the  size  and  texture  of  brain  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  animal.  Here  is  an  animal  that  has  a 
largely  developed  brain  of  fine  texture  but  of  low  in- 
telligence. He  is  simply  a  porpoise."  Herbert  Spencer 
says  that  for  the  time  being  he  was  staggered  and 
went  away  with  the  explanation  unfound.  Afterwards 
it  came  to  him.  The  porpoise  is  the  most  active  of 
all  fish,  the  most  sportive  resident  of  the  deep  water. 
Anyone  who  has  crossed  the  ocean  under  favorable 
circumstances  has  seen  the  dolphins  skip  like  Iambs  in 
the  meadow  and  play  hide-and-go-seek  with  one  an- 
other. The  great  interpreter  of  evolution  said  the  ex- 
planation was  obvious.  It  takes  brain  to  create  emo- 
tion. It  takes  a  highly  developed  brain  system  to  ener- 
gize life  and  to  enter  into  the  comradeship  that  is  rep- 
resented by  the  phrase  "social  play."  So  if  we  go  back 
into  th.e  biological  realm,  we  find  that  brain,  more  brain 
and  the  use  of  brain,  is  still  the  need  of  men  and 
women,  still  the  glory  of  the  human.  This  is  the  only 
panacea  that  will  relieve  from  the  absurdities,  the 
wastages,  the  extravagances  and  the  indulgences  of 
life,  which  have  stained  the  centuries  from  Hypatia 
to  this  day.  The  only  social  curative  is  thought.  The- 
only  emotions  and  sentiments  that  are  to  be  trusted  in 
men  or  women  are  those  that  are  directed  by  the  ruling 
pilot,  reason,  whose  citadel  is  the  brain. 

The  church  hastened  in  ways  that  scholars  have  not 
been  able  to  trace,  to  correct  the  awful  Hypatia  blun- 
der,— if  we  call  it  nothing  worse.  It  tried  to  atone  for 
this  awful  crime.  Hypatia  was  broken  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  oyster  shells,  and  the  dismembered  limbs 
thrown  into  the  incinerary  and  burned  with  the  rub- 
bish of  xMexandria,  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Six  hundred  years  later  there  appears  in  the 
annals  of  the  church  the  story  of  a  new  saint,  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria,  whose  origin  is  obscure  if 
not  lost.  But  in  the  traditions  of  the  church  St.  Cath- 
erine of  Alexandria  was  a  women  of  power,  a  teacher 
of  science,  a  friend  of  philosophers.  On  the  rostrum 
she  was  able  to  confound  all  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Emperor  sent  his  emissaries  to  her  to 
suppress  and  silence  her,  but  she  converted  them.  The 
Queen  herself  was  sent,  she  converted  the  Queen.  This 
so  enraged  the  mythical  Emperor  back  there  in  a 
mythical  age,  that  he  ordered  Catherine,  the  inspired 
thiViker,  the  Christian  missionary,  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel,  l)Ut  the  wheel  to  which  she  was  consigned  with 
the  saws  and-  the  pincers  and  knives  that  were  to  tor- 
ture her,  refused  to  take  part  in  such  atrocious  bar- 
barity and  was  miraculously  broken. 

Whereupon  the  Emperor  ordered  her  to  be  beheaded. 
Then  there  appeared  a  band  of  angels  and  bore  her 


body  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Sinai  and  buried  it  where 
Moses  received  his  revelations,  and  over  her  grave 
was  built  the  monastery  that  has  existed  even  to  this 
day.  So  we  find  in  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  a 
transformed  Hypatia.  The  church  has  appropriated 
the  story  of  the  pagan  philoso])her  and  clothed  it  with 
Christian  legends ;  and  St.  Catherine's  wheel  has  sur- 
vived in  the  round  window  that  illuminates  the  fore- 
heads of  our  churches,  from  the  historic  cathedrals  of 
Europe  to  the  last  pine  chapel  erected  on  the  Meth- 
odist circuit  on  the  out-rim  of  the  Dakotas. 

Was  this  story  of  St.  Catherine  unconsciously  ap- 
propriated from  the  story  of  Hypatia?  Was  the  wheel 
upon  which  Catherine  was  immolated  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  cruel  fate  by  which  Hypatia,  the  pagan 
philosopher,  was  torn  to  pieces?  The  Church  has  at 
least  canonized  the  story  of  the  woman  who  won  saint- 
ship  by  her  power  of  thought,  by  her  skill  in  philoso- 
phy, by  her  great  learning. 

See  how  our  story  blooms  into  sermon  material. 
The  St.  Catherine  window  is  the  Church's  unconscious 
and  tardy  apology  to  Hypatia,  the  gracious  teacher  of 
philosophy,  the  woman  of  science. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 
This  at  least — the  power  of  thought  is  no  prerogative 
of  the  masculine.  The  gift  of  reason  has  not  been 
withheld  from  women.  Furthermore,  no  grace,  ac- 
complishment, beauty  or  skill  is  praiseworthy  in  man 
or  woman  that  is  not  held  by  the  leash  of  reason,  that 
does  not  stand  the  test  of  judgment.  Sooner  or  later, 
all  our  accomplishments,  our  extravagances,  our  shows 
and  parades  and  ambitions  will  be  summoned  before 
the  court  of  reason,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  an 
attempt  to  weigh  things,  not  according  to  the  preju- 
dices of  men  or  the  preferences  of  women,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  balances  of  th.e  Eternal.  The  justice  of  the 
balances  can,  to  a  degree,  be  ascertained  by  the  stu- 
dent of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  verdict  of  history. 

Hypatia  does  not  stand  over  against  Rizpah,  whom 
I  used  as  a  type  of  primitive  motherhood  ;  nor  does  she 
stand  over  against  Boadicea,  the  Militant  Woman  of 
last  Sunday.  She  would  have  discharged  the  duties  of 
motherhood  more  fully  than  Rizpah  because  she  had 
a  larger  brain.  She  would  have  been  able  to  contend 
for  the  rights  of  the  Britons  and  for  the  dignity  and 
purity  of  her  kin  more  successfully  than  the  heroic 
Boadicea,  because  she  would  have  carried  arms  more 
mighty  than  pike  or  broad-sword. 

The  assumed  antagonism  between  brain  and  service, 
between  what  we  call  the  head  and  what  we  call  the 
heart,  the  ideal  and  the  practical,  is  not  borne  out  in 
any  department  of  history.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  a  pio- 
neer in  the  department  of  universal  religion,  was  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  "The  Frugal  Housewife," 
dedicated  "To  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  econo- 
mize." That  book  passed  through  twenty  editions  in 
seven  years,  and  for  thirty-six  years  it  averaged  nearly 
an  edition  a  year.  "The  Frugal  Housewife"  was  born 
out  of  her  studies  in  thrift,  in  a  cottage  where  she  and 
her  husband  made  a  meager  living  while  she  attended 
to  the  chickens  and  he  experimented  with  beet-root 
sugar.  There  then  followed  from  her  pen  "The  Moth- 
er's Book,"  which  passed  through  eight  American, 
twelve  English  editions  and  one  German  edition.  But 
the  woman  who  scored  such  a  success  with  her  "Fru- 
gal Housewife"  was  the  one  that  published  the  first 
"Juvenile  Miscellany,"  which  ran  successfully  for  eight 
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years.  And  she  was  also  the  woman  who  in  1833  wrote 
the  "Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  class  of  Americans  called 
Africans."  This,  Colonel  Higginson  calls  the  first  pub- 
lication in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery.  He  tells  how  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  in  Boston,  who  after- 
ward became  the  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts, 
who  threw  it  out  of  the  window  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 
The  Athenaeum,  the  pride  of  Boston,  the  center  of  its 
culture,  withdrew  from  her  the  privileges  of  the  li- 
brary, which  hertoforc  she  had  enjoyed  by  virtue  of 
her  authorship,  because  she  had  written  this  bad  book, 
and  her  "Juvenile  Miscellany"  died  for  want  of  sub- 
scribers. 

This  was  the  nineteenth,  century  wheel  upon  which 
an  American  Hypatia  was  to  be  broken.  But  the  old 
story  is  repeated,  to  the  finish  in  this  later  parallel.  By 
his  own  confession,  this  book  of  Maria  Child  con- 
verted Dr.  Channing  to  the  cause  of  anti-slavery.  Dr. 
John  G.  Palfrey,  a  Unitarian  preacher,  subsequent  his- 
torian of  New  England,  who  had  come  by  inheritance 
through  marriage  into  possession  of  a  plantation  in 
Louisiana,  promptly  emancipated  his  slaves  after  read- 
ing this  book.  Again,  by  his  own  confession,  the  book 
of  a  woman,  this  American  Hypatia,  changed  the  entire 
career  of  the  young  sprig  of  New  England  aristocracy, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  who  from  the  reading 
of  that  book  gave  himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
reform.  He  won  the  title  of  Colonel  by  leading  to 
battle  in  the  cause  of  freedom  the  first  colored  regi- 
ment recognized  by  the  government.  So  powerful  is 
brain  that  it  can  ennoble  the  home,  grapple  with  do- 
mestic problems,  and  still  remain  in  the  company  of 
the  immortals  and  in  the  service  of  the  Eternal. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  another  Hypatia,  wrote  her 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  much  of  it,  in  the  kitchen  with 
seven  children  around  her,  when  her  husband  was  get- 
ting only  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  salary  as  professor 
in  Bowdoin  College.  But  this  book  on  a  hated  subject, 
in  the  hating  time,  brought  to  this  woman,  doing  her 
own  work  in  the  kitchen,  ten  thousand  dollars  in  roy- 
alty, at  10  per  cent,  in  four  months.  Three  editions 
were  called  for  in  the  first  ten  days.  Three  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  sold  the  first  year.  Eighteen 
British  editions  were  published  in  that  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one  and  a  half  million  copies  were  sold  in 
England  in  one  year.  It  was  translated  into  nineteen 
different  languages.  Hypatia  this  time  came  to  her 
reward,  receiving  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  richer 
reception  than  in  the  tenth. 

Maragret  Fuller,  the  object  of  shallow  criticism  and 
flippant  ridicule,  the  proverbial  "blue-stocking"  of 
New  England,  when  washed  ashore  from  the  ship- 
wreck that  put  out  her  life  before  she  was  fifty,  was 
clutching  her  babe  to  her  breast.  Motherhood  was 
vindicated  in  her,  perhaps  the  most  brainy,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  learned  woman,  America  has  yet  pro- 
duced. 

So  I  close  my  study  of  Hypatia  with  a  plea  for  the 
dominance  of  reason  in  all  the  problems  that  beset  us. 
This  is  the  ultimate  test  of  every  reform  and  of  every 
reformer.  Every  deviation  from  the  line  of  reason  is 
a  contribution  to  the  enemy.  Any  indignity  ofifered  to 
sober  thought  and  deliberate  judgment  is  an  indignity 
to  piety,  an  indignity  to  God,  the  giver  of  brain  and' 
the  source  of  reason.  So  let  us  call  insistently  for 
more  and  still  more  brains.  Let  us  study  unceasingly 
the  story  of  the  thinkers ;  let  us  try  to  enthrone  upon 


the  altars  of  religion  the  most  sacred  of  causes,  the 
.service  of  Reason,  the  devotions  of  judgment. 

Father,  help  us  to  respect  our  brains,  to  cultivate 
reason,  to  abide  by  the  judgments  of  the  noble,  through 
whose  life  and  whose  words  thou  dost  reveal  thyself  to 
thy  stumbling  children.  We  thank  thee  Father,  for  the 
gift  of  reason.  Help  us  to  walk  in  its  light  that  we  may 
be  of  service  in  the  cause  of  justice.  Amen. 


Kipling's  Poetry 


Goethe  .said  that  to  lead  a  rational  life  one  should, 
every  day,  read  a  great  poem,  see  a  great  picture,  and 
.hear  a  great  song.  It  is  the  fashion  now,  in  many 
places,  to  disparage  Kij^ling,  and  while  it  may  be  he 
often  loses  the  key  and  gives  us  noise  and  not  music, 
and  while  at  times  the  river  of  his  genius  runs  low, 
Kipling  has  written  poems,  I  believe,  that  even  Goethe 
would  call  great.  Who,  may  I  ask,  has  sung  of  the 
fields,  of  the  sea,  of  man's  battle  with  the  land  and 
the  water  so  vividly  as  Kipling?  Of  the  vast  ocean  and 
his  "White  Horses,"  has  even  Swinbume  written  more 
eloquently  ?  Who  has  given  us  so  many  new  and  mu- 
sical words  or  striking  lines?  And  of  the  commonest 
things  about  us,  is  not  Kipling  our  most  eloquent 
singer  ? 

May  ]  for  the  busy  readers  of  Unity  mention  a 
few  of  Kipling's  which,  I  think,  merit  immortality? 

There  are  some  critics  who  give  preeminence  to 
"Recessional,"  but  while  there  are  noble  lines,  the  con- 
ception of  God  and  the  soul  would  hardly  accord  with 
that  of  the  free  si)irits  of  our  liberal  faith. 

"The  White  Man's  Burden"  does  not  give  us  splen- 
dor of  imagery,  but  how  many  sentences  there  are  that 
cut  like  swords. 

"The  silent,  sullen  peoples 
Shall  weigh  your  gods  and  you." 

"The  Sons  of  Martha"  is  a  tongue  that  the  common 
people  can  understand,  simple,  yet  eloquent.  "The 
Wage  Slaves"  rises  to  true  passion: 

"Send  us  the  men  who  do  the  work." 

"The  Mary  Gloster"  is  a  most  dramatic  monologue 
of  a  self-made  millionaire.  "McAndrew's  Hymn"  is 
the  portrayal  of  a  rare  character  in  lines  more  vivid 
than  those  of  Scott  or  Wordsworth.  "The  Rhyme  of 
the  Three  Sealers"  contains  the  oft-quoted  line: 

"There's  never  a  law  of  God  or  man  runs  north  of  Fifty- 
three." 

"The  Ballad  of  East  and  West"  was  loved  by  the 
aged  Tennyson.  "To  the  True  Romance,"  "The  Flow- 
ers" and  "The  Prairie"  contain  a  simple  beauty  rarely 
equalled.  Jame.s  G.  Townsend. 

THE  HEAVENLY  ROAD. 

There  was  no  milky  way  of  stars. 

But  just  a  field  of  green 
With  daisies  by  the  pasture  bars 

All  radiant  and  serene ! 

There  were  no  angels  in  the  air. 

Nor  raptured  seraphs  wise, 
But  up  the  noontide's  sunlit  stair 

Trooped  gorgeous  butterflies  !  ^ 

There  was  no  river  of  pure  gold. 

But  dancing  in  the  breeze 
A  laughing  brook  forever  rolled 

Beneath  the  arching  trees !  . 

There  were  no  shining  jasper  walls, 

Nor  azure  baldricked  dome, 
But  just  a  house  with  friendly  halls. 

And  quiet  peace  of  home! 
The  Craftsman.  — Edivard  Wilbur  Mason. 
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Rabindranath  Tagore 


Mr.  Rabindranath  Tagore,  of  India,  is  called  a  "poet- 
philosopher."  He  gave  a  lecture  in  London  on  "The 
Problem  of  Evil,"  and  a  report  of  it  was  given  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette. 

Mr.  Tagore  says  that  "the  wonder  is  not  that  there 
should  be  obstacles  and  sufferings,  but  that  there 
should  be  law  and  order,  beauty  and  joy  in  the  world." 
And  while  he  admits  the  "incalculable  immensity"  of 
evil  he  affirms  it  does  not  "effectually  clog"  the  cur- 
rent in  the  great  river  of  life,  but  that  its  waters  flow 
on  "sweet  and  pure"  for  human  use.  And  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  we  attempt  to  represent  "statically  what  is 
in  motion,"  and  that  the  "evil  has  to  pass  on  and  grow 
into  good."  He  will  not  permit  the  "least  evil  to  stop," 
for  that  would  be  fatal. 

To  these  assertions  the  sceptic  might  reply  that  the 
distinction  between  what  is  "static"  and  what  is  in 
"motion"  is  quite  fanciful,  that  many  great  currents 
are  impure,  and  that  cancer,  consumption,  the  hook 
worm,  epilepsy,  not  to  mention  other  diseases,  are 
evils  "that  stop  with  us"  despite  all  that  medical  sci- 
ence can  do ;  and  to  affirm  that  all  evil  is  ever  grow- 
ing into  good  is  a  pretty  big  mouthful.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Tagore  is  right  when  he  says  that  man  should  not  be 
saved  trouble  or  difficulty ;  but  why  should  he  fall  into 
that  old  delusion  that  "winter  and  pain"  are  necessary? 
Do  my  peaches  ripen  in  the  winter?  Do  the  children 
of  the  slums  come  to  a  better  life  than  those  raised 
in  loving  homes  ? 

Yes,  Mr.  Tagore,  we  will  keep  our  "undying  faith 
in  the  infinite,"  but  we  will  not  allow  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  coarse,  the  cruel,  the  ugly  and  the  bad  is 
necessary  to  develop  the  finer  parts  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  When  the  sky  is  a  vault  of  purple 
splashed  with  gold,  when  the  flowers  are  sweet  and  the 
fields  are  green  and  fertile ;  when  our  children  grow 
up  with  strong  and  beautiful  bodies,  then  we  shall 
have  happy  hearts,  growing  minds  and  aspiring  souls. 

James  G.  Townsend. 


THE  STUDY  TABLE 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Joyous  Gard,  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  $1.50  net. 
Threads  of  Grey  and  Gold,  by  Myrtle  Reed,  $1.50  net. 
$1.50  net. 

The  Quest  of  the  Dream,  bv  Edna  Kingsley  Wallace, 
$1.50  net. 

Which  Temple  Ye  Are,  by  A.  H.  W.,  $1.50  net. 
The  Belief  in  Personal  Immortality,  bv  E.  S.  P.  Haynes, 
$1.25  net. 

The  Eagle's  Talon,  by  George  Ohnet,  $1.25  net. 
The  Broken  Halo,  by  Florence  Barclay,  $1.35  net. 
Water  Springs,  by  A.  C.  Benson,  $1.35  net. 
Happy  Women,  by  Myrtle  Reed,  $1.50  net. 
The  Lure  of  the  Little  Drum,  by  Margaret  Peterson, 
$1.35  net. 

The  Mountains  About  Williamstown,  by  George  Lansing 

Raymond,  $2.00  net. 
Ethics  and  Modern  Thought,  by  Rudolf  Eucken,  $1.00  net. 
American  Unitarian  Association  : 

Bergson  and  the  Modern   Spirit,   by  George  Rowland 

Dodson,  $1.35  net. 
The  Ethical  Aspects  of  Evolution,  by  John  C.  Kimball. 
The  Romance  of  Evolution,  by  John  C.  Kimball. 
The  Eternal  Presence,  by  Rev.  William  H.  Fish. 
University  of  Chicago  Press: 

Christian  Faith  for  Men  of  Today,  by  E.  Albert  Cook, 
$1.25  net. 
D.  Appleon  &  Co.: 

The  Life  of  Jtsus,  by  Alfred  W.  Martin,  $1.50  net. 


THE  HOME 
Helps  To  High  Living 

SUN.— O  little  town  of  Bethlehem 
How  still  we  see  thee  lie! 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 
The  silent  stars  go  by; 
Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 
The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 

MON. — There's  a  soul  in  the  air! 
There's  a  star  in  the  sky! 
There's  a  mother's  deep  prayer 
And  a  baby's  low  cry! 

And  the  star  rains  its  fire  while  the  Beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  king. 

—J.  G.  Holland. 

TUES.— No  war,  or  battle  sound,  - 

Was  heard  the  world  around; 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began. 

— John  Milton. 

WED. — Christ  was  born  on  Christmas  Day; 
Wreath  the  holly,  twine  the  bay; 
Christus  natus  kodie. 

— Of  Swedish  Origin. 
THURS. — At  Christmas  play  and  make  good  cheer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

— Thos.  Tusser. 

FRI. — Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm 
So  hallowed  and  gracious  is  the  time. 

— Shakespeare. 

SAT. — And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men. 

— St.  Luke. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 


Ho,  for  the  ancient  hostelry. 
Whose  generous  doors  swing  wide  and  free ! 
Whose  guests,  when  the  first  snow  crystals  fall, 
Gather  within  its  spacious  hall 

From  north  and  from  south,  and  from  west  to  east, 

Big  folks  down  to  the  very  least, 

Thronging,  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 

To  lodge  at  The  Sign  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 

The  guests  are  known  by  their  curious  wiles, 
Mysterious  nods,  and  becks,  and  smiles ; 
There  are  secrets  flying  about  by  scores. 
Smothered  laughs  behind  fast-closed  doors ; 
There's  a  noise  of  hammers,  and  tink  of  bells, 
.^nd  whispered  "Hushes,"  and  soft  "Don't  tells." 
O,  a  wonderful  place  for  a  mystery 
Is  the  ancient  Inn  of  the  Christmas  Tree! 

There  guests  sit  apart,  and  stitch  and  sew 
On  woven  linen  as  white  as  snow; 
Flowers  bloom  bright  on  silken  fields, 
And  fresh  surprises  each  moment  yields. 
And  the  room  where  they  sit  is  like  a  dream, 
Where  scarlet  berries  of  holly  gleam ; 
And  over  the  lintel,  in  gold  is  wrought 
Its  beautiful  name  of  "Loving  Thought." 

And  Peggy,  and  Polly,  and  Pete,  and  Pruc, 
With  a  dear  little  girl  that  looks  like  you, 
A  red-haired  lass,  and  a  blue-eyed  lad. 
Grandmother  dear,  and  Mother,  and  Dad, 
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And  hundreds  of  others  all  over  the  land, 
Arc  working  away  with  heart  and  hand, 
Snipping  and  clipping,  where  none  may  see, 
At  the  Merry  Sign  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 

But  oh,  dear  people  who  long  have  been 
Guests  'neath  the  roof  of  this  pleasant  inn, 
Bethink,  there  are  those  who  do  not  belong 
To  the  work  and  fun,  to  the  cheer  and  song ! 
Empty-handed  and  wistful-eyed. 
They  are  out  in  the  cold  this  Christmas-tide. 
Tie  up  your  parcels  with  ribbon  gay; 
Sprig  them  with  green  in  the  good  old  way; 
Then,  from  your  riches,  where  need  is  seen 
Fill  up  the  lives  that  are  bare  and  lean. 

•    So  shall  a  gracious  blessing  be 

Called  down  on  The  Sign  of  the  Christmas  Tree ! 

St.  Nicholas.  — Pauline  Frances  Camf. 

A  Christmas  Message  from  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi 

I  would  that  on  Christmas  Day  all  men  threw  wheat 
and  other  grain  outside  the  cities  that  our  sister  larks 
may  have  something-  to  eat,  also  the  other  birds,  on  a 
day  of  such  solemnity,  and,  for  the  reverence  of  the 
Son  of  God  who  rested  on  that  night  between  an  ox 
and  an  ass  in  the  manger,  whoever  shall  have  an  ox 
and  an  ass  shall  provide  for  them  the  best  of  good 
fodder ;  likewise  on  that  day  all  poor  men  should  be 
satisfied  by  the  rich  with  good  food. 


Wanted — A  Home 


She  who  wanted  the  home  was  not  an  orphan,  but  a 
young  woman  of  education,  accomplishments  and 
charming  manners  ;  in  her  own  town  she  had  been  a 
valued  member  of  a  large  social  circle.  So,  when  she 
went  to  work  in  a  city  a  few  hundred  miles  away,  she 
was  determined  to  enjoy  her  new  home  to  the  best  of 
her  ability. 

But  to  her  astonishment  she  could  find  no  home. 
Boarding-houses  there  were  in  plenty,  and  pleasant 
looking'  houses  with  the  sign,  "Rooms  for  Rent,"  but 
the  people  were  not  willing  to  receive  a  stranger  at 
their  table  or  in  their  daily  life.  Finally  she  rang  the 
bell  of  the  last  house  upon  her  list.  A  pleasant  faced 
woman  met  her  and  showed  her  a  charming  room,  but 
when  she  asked  about  meals,  shook  her  head.  "We 
prefer  not  to  give  meals,"  she  answered. 

The  young  woman  hesitated  and  then  said,  "I  want 
a  home!''  Isn't  there  any  place  in  this  city  where  I  can 
find  one?  I've  lived  in  one  all  my  life.  I  would  do  my 
part  gladly.  I  can  play,  if  you  care  for  music ;  and  I 
can  do  anything  about  a  dinner,  from  decorations  to 
coffee,  if  you  ever  need  help.  I  can  read  aloud — can 
do  anything.  Won't  you  take  me  in?" 

The  frank  and  imusual  plea  was  successful,  and  the 
door  once  open,  the  girl  quickly  won  her  place.  But 
the  incident  is  significant,  for  the  difficulty  of  finding 
anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  home  is  one  that 
confronts  many  girls  in  many  cities. 

Let  not  the  seekers  condemn  too  harshly  those  who 
hesitate  to  open  the  door.  Money  will  always  buy  food 
and  shelter,  but  a  real  home  is  never  a  matter  of  bar- 
gain. You  must  be  born  into  it,  or  make  it,  or  receive 
it  as  a  g-ift.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  keepers  of  the 
door  take  heed  lest  they  guard  it  too  narrowly.  The 
stranger  who  knocks  may  be  the  very  one  who  will 


bring  light  and  laughter  and  singing  into  vacant  places 
that  have  long  needed  them. 
Youths'  Companion. 

THE  CHRIST  CANDLE. 


Little  taper  set  to-night, 

Throw  afar  thy  tiny  light 

Up  and  down  the  darksome  street, 

Guide  the  tender,  wandering  feet 

Of  the  darling  Christ  Child  sweet. 

He  is  coming  in  the  snow, 
.'\s  he  came  so  long  ago. 
When  the  stars  set  o'er  the  hill, 
When  tlie  town  is  dark  and  still. 
Comes  to  do  the  Father's  Will, 

Little  taper,  spread  thy  ray. 
Make  his  pathway  liglit  as  day ; 
Let  some  door  be  open  wide 
I'^or  this  guest  of  Christmastide, 
Dearer  than  all  else  beside. 

Little  Christ  Child,  come  to  me. 
Let  my  heart  thy  shelter  be; 
-Such  a  home  thou  wilt  not  scorn, 
-So  the  bells  on  Christmas  morn, 
Cilad  shall  ring,  "A  Christ  is  born!" 

•  Kate  Louise  Brown, 
In  "lUsie's  Guest." 

Watching  flying  fish  from  a  motor  boat  equipped 
with  a  powerful  searchlight  is  a  new  form  of  amuse- 
ment provided  at  Avalon,  Catalina  Islands,  Califor- 
nia, to  rival  its  famous  glass-bottomed  boat  in  which 
tourists  gaze  at  the  animal  and  plant  life  in  the  water 
beneath  them.  A  large  electric  searchlight  mounted 
on  the  new  craft  attracts  hundreds  of  flying  fish  from 
the  ocean,  as  the  boat  goes  through  the  darkness, 
and  the  passengers  can  watch  them  leaping  from  the 
water  and  skimming  along  ahead  of  the  boat,  silvery 
and  dazzling  in  the  bright  light.  The  motor  boat  is 
.SO  feet  long  and  its  searchlight  receives  its  current 
from  a  dynamo  belted  to  the  flywheel  of  the  engine. 
— Popular  Mechanics. 


A  monument  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  erected  at 
Southampton,  England,  in  memory  of  the  departure 
of  the  "Mayflower"  for  America  on  August  5,  1620, 
was  unveiled  on  August  15.  Ambassador  Page  rep- 
resented the  United  States  at  the  dedication.  The  tall 
stone  shaft  is  crowned  by  a  weather  vane  modeled 
after  the  little  180-ton  ship  in  which  the  102  venture- 
some pilgrims  made  the  voyage  of  sixty-three  days 
to  America.  The  montiment  was  erected  at  South- 
ampton because  it  was  from  that  port  that  the  "May- 
flower" and  her  sister  ship,  the  "Speedwell,"  first  set 
sail  for  America.  A  few  days  later  both  put  into 
Plymouth  Harbor  and  the  "Mayflower"  sailed  away 
alone  on  September  6,  1620. — Popular  Mechanics. 

HIS  GIFT. 
Purties'  li'I  feller, 

Wid  dem  eyes  er  his ; 
What  he  give  his  mammy? 

Nuthin'  but  a  kiss ! 
Dat  enough  for  Christmas? 

Mammy  say  it  is  ! 
All  he  got  to  give  her— 

Chris'mus  is  a  kiss! 
Purties'  li'I  feller — 

Dat's  des  what  he  is ! 
Bless  de  li'I  heart  er  him— 

Givin'  all  a  kiss ! 

— Frank  L.  Stanton. 
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THE  FIELD 

"Tht  World  is  my  Ctuntry,  /•  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


DR.   MONTESSORI'S   VISIT  TO 
AMERICA. 


Dr.  Maria  Montessori  arrived  from 
Italy  for  her  first  visit  to  America  on 
December  third.  She  plans  to  utilize 
her  short  stay  to  the  utmost  by  study- 
ing our  conditions  and  systems  of  ed- 
ucation, and  investigating  the  progress 
of  her  own  students  here.  Although 
there  is  a  great  demand  to  hear  her 
speak,  she  will  be  able  to  deliver  only 
a  scant  dozen  lectures,  but  in  order  to 
allow  as  many  as  possible  to  hear  them, 
the  largest  halls  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  East  have  been  engaged.  Motion 
pictures  show  her  schools  in  operation, 
and  an  interpreter  will  be  present,  as 
Dr.  Montessori  does  not  speak  English. 

i\lany  invitations  for  personal  visits 
have  been  received,  but  Dr.  Montes- 
sori's  time  will  be  so  full  that  she  has 
been  obliged  to  refuse  nearly  every  one, 
with  the  exception  of  President  Wilson 
and  Thomas  A.  Edison.  On  her  re- 
turn to  Rome  Dr.  Montessori  expects 
to  establish  a  "pedagogical  laboratory" 
in  which  children  will  be  under  instruc- 
tion and  observation  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  thus  giving  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perfect  her  methods  and  ex- 
tend them  to  older  pupils.  Any  funds 
derived  from  the  lectures  will  be  de- 
voted to  this  laboratory. 


CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  GER- 
MANY. 


Thus  far  in  the  present  year  forty 
thousand  persons  have  seceded  from  the 
State  Protestant  Church  of  Germany, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  the  loss  for  the 
whole  year  will  number  two  hundred 
thousand.  Puit  this  news,  while  it  is  bad 
enough,  is  not  as  l)ad  as  it  sounds !  'J'his 
defection  is  not  religious,  but  ecclesias- 
tical. These  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
quitting  the  state  church  because  of 
what  they  consider  the  injustice  of  the 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  church. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  income  tax  is 
levied  for  the  support  of  the  church, 
and  is  forcibly  collected,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  selling  the  goods  of  the  wor- 
shiper, until  all  demands  are  satisfied. 
The  only  remedy  is  withdrawal  from 


the  church.  The  genius  of  Protestanism 
is  outraged  by  such  a  policy.  A  voluntary 
faith,  supported  by  voluntary  offerings, 
into  which  enters  always  the  willing 
and  consecrated  heart — that  is  the  true 
spirit  of  evangelical  Christianity. 
Tlie  Methodist  Recorder. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  BETTER 
DAY  IN  HUMAN  SOCIETY. 


We  have  much  for  which  to  be  thank- 
ful. The  new  social  spirit  is  being  made 
concrete  in  varied  and  striking  forms. 
The  churches  are  aroused  to  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  denominations  are  find- 
ing a  common  ground  of  unity  in  social 
action. 

There  is  a  better  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  churches  of  the  problems 
and  viewpoints  of  organized  labor  and 
a  kindlier  feeling  for  the  church  on  the 
part  of  labor. 

At  Kansas  City  a  joint  meeting  of  our 
churches  and  the  Central  Labor  Council 
was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  during 
the  sessions  of  the  National  Council. 
A  labor  man  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
Dr.  Gladden,  and  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  thanking  him  and  ex- 
pressing the  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
ranks  of  labor  for  his  long  years  of 
service  and  championship  of  the  cause 
of  labor. 

Women  now  have  the  right  to  vote  in 
ten  states — Illinois,  being  the  last  state 
to  place  her  name  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

A  bitter  street  car  strike  has  been 
settled  in  Indianapolis  recently  through 
the  efforts  of  the  governor,  and  the 
company  have  found  that  they  do  have 
something  to  arbitrate.  The  churches 
and  ministers  were  a  factor  in  helping 
to  settle  the  dispute.  The  questions  in- 
volved were  unjust  wages  and  unfair 
conditions. 

A  State  Labor  Bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  typographical  unions  of 
California  for  the  equal  distribution  of 
labor  of  this  craft  throughout  the  state. 

The  Westinghouse  Airbrake  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  widened  the 
scope  of  its  present  pension  system  so 
that  after  Jan.  1,  not  only  employes  will 
receive  the  benefit,  but  the  wives  and 
families  of  the  employes  also. 
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A  new  Minnesota  law  requires  the 
safeguarding  of  all  machinery. 

This  last  year  a  little  more  than  $15,- 
000,000  has  Ijeen  paid  out  by  the  unions 
of  this  country  to  their  memljers  and 
their  families  in  sick,  out  of  work  and 
death  benefits. 

Tiie  fight  against  commercialized  vice 
has  been  carried  forward  at  such  a  rate 
that  today  but  two  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  have  what  is  known  as  a 
segregated  vice  district.  The  fight  has 
gone  so  far  that  the  only  municipal  pol- 
icy that  has  any  standing  anywhere  at 
the  present  time  is  that  of  extermina- 
tion. 

The  National  Children's  Bureau,  un- 
der the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  established  during  the  year,  is 
proving  its  value.  It  is  investigating 
and  reporting  upon  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  children  and 
child  life.  It  directs  special  attention  to 
such  problems  as  infant  mortality,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and  accidents  incident  to  child  la- 
bor. The  pen  with  which  President  Taft 
signed  the  bill  was  given  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Kelway  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  who 
has  been  associated  with  Miss  Addams 
in  the  work  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  is 
head  of  this  new  Bureau,  and  is  the  first 
woman  to  head  any  National  Board  or 
Bureau. 

The  International  Conference  for  the 
discussion  of  adequate  life  saving  facil- 
ities on  steamships  will  soon  be  held  in 
London. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
child's  brain  cannot  work  properly  when 
the  heat  is  excessive,  Switzerland  has 
passed  a  law  establishing  heat  holidays. 
The  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
are  dismissed  from  their  tasks  whenever 
the  thermometer  registers  above  a  cer- 
tain point. 

The  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal  re- 
gion was  settled  on  the  basis  of  a  ten 
per  cent  increase  in  the  present  wage 
scale.  This  means  that  the  workers  in 
these  mines  will  receive  annually  about 
$9,000,000  more  in  wages. 

On  May  1  Illinois  industries  began 
operations  under  a  new  law  which  im- 
poses the  obligation  upon  all  employers 
to  compensate  injuries  received  by  em- 
ployes in  course  of  employment — regard- 
less of  fault  on  the  part  of  employer. 
Fixed  amounts  of  compensation  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  medical,  surgical 
and  hospital  services.  Half  wages  for 
disabling  injuries  after  first  week ;  speci- 
fied sums  for  permanent  disability  and 
death  and  special  indemnity  for  per- 
manent disfigurement  of  hands  or  face. 
If  employers  refuse  to  accept  the  plan 
of  "fixed  compensations  for  all  injuries" 
prescribed  by  the  law,  all  former  de- 
fenses at  law  in  case  of  suit  for  damages 
are  nullified. 

Oklahoma  City  is  vigorous!'-  fighting 
dance  halls  which  permit  rough  or  vul- 
gar dances.  The  pioneer  days  have 
passed,  and  the  new  day  in  the  West 
demands  that  law  and  decency  be  ob- 
served. 

New  York  has  enacted  a  law  which 
will  provide  for  the  blind  babies  under 
eight  years  of  age.  A  few  years  ago  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  state 
of  New  York  could  not  appoint  a  blind 
chi'.d  under  eight  to  any  educational  in- 
stitution for  care  and  training.  Further 
investigation  showed  that  children  blind 
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from  infancy  could  not  live  to  the  age 
of  eight  without  special  care  and  not 
become  hopelessly  idiotic  or  feeble- 
minded. The  passage  of  the  bill  was 
greatly  helped  by  the  presence  and  pa- 
thetic plea  of  Rachel  Askenas,  a  little 
blind  girl  ten  years  old. — Rev.  Henry  A. 
Atkinson,  Industrial  Secretary  of  the 
National  Council. 

Front  the  Con;^regationalist. 


THE   CONVERSION   OF   A  SCI- 
ENTIST. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Contemporary 
Revieiv  Sir  W.  F.  Barrett  subjects  the 
address  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  before  the 
British  Association  to  a  thorough  ex- 
amination from  the  standpoint  of  psy- 
chical research.  The  striking  passage  in 
which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  stated  his  con- 
viction that  gradually  we  may  hope  to 
attain  some  inulerstanding  of  the  nature 
of  a  larger,  perhaps  ethereal,  existence, 
and  of  the  conditions  regulating  inter- 
course across  the  chasm  leads  Sir  Wil- 
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liam  Barrett  to  an  interesting  reminis- 
cence. He  recalls,  as  an  illustration  of 
"Time's  revenges,"  that  thirty-seven 
years  ago  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
British  Association  at  Glasgow,  in  which 
he  stated  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
had  been  led  by  a  series  of  carefully 
conducted  experiments  regarding  the 
possibility  of  direct  action  of  one  mind 
upon  another  with  certain  individuals 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  sense  im- 
pressions. The  paper  ended  with  a  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  a  scientiik 
committee  to  examine  the  evidence,  but 
it  was  scouted  as  preposterous.  "Now 
we  find  the  foremost  representative  of 
official  science,  speaking  ex  cathedra 
from  the  presidential,  chair  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  avowing  his  belief  not 
only  in  the  value  of  psychical  research, 
but  stating  further  that  the  prolonged 
study  of  cumulative  evidence  so  ob- 
tained goes  to  prove  the  survival  of  hu- 
man personality  after  the  shock  of 
death."    Sir  William   Barrett  also  re- 
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veals  the  fact  that  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  before  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  psychical  re- 
searchers, he  discussed  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam the  question  of  thought-transfer- 
ence, and  listened  patiently  while  the 
latter  gave  him  some  of  the  evidence 
which  had  convinced  him  of  its  reality. 
Sir  Ohver  declared  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it;  the  thing  was  impossible.  "I 
said  it  did  not  contradict  any  known 
laws,  and  was  only  a  question  of  ade- 
quate and  unimpeachable  evidence,  which 
perhaps  he  had  not  studied.  He  was  si- 
lent, but  after  a  long  interval  said,  'You 
are  perfectly  right.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  matter,  but  will  look  into  it.'  And 
this  he  did,  obtaining  in  Liverpool  valu- 
able confirmatory  evidence  of  the  fact 
of  telepathy,  and  throwing  himself  \yith 
characteristic  energy  and  insight  into 
the  work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research."  It  is  well  known  that  it  was 
the  refusal  of  scientific  societies  to  pub- 
lish further  evidence  on  this  subject 
which  led  Sir  William  Barrett  and  a  few 
of  his  friends  to  establish  the  society  in 
January,  1892. 

Tlie  Christian  Commonwealth. 


A  TRINITY  OF  FATIGUES. 


In  the  January  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion appears  a  "Just-Before-Christ- 
mas"  editorial,  an  extract  from  which 
follows : 

"Looking  into  this  Christmas  throng 
that  is  now  gathering,  and  which  will 
gather  even  more  and  more  densely  up 
to  ten  o'clock  Christmas  Eve,  it  seems 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  Trinity  of  Need- 
less Fatigue. 

"First,  the  fatigue  of  those  who  make. 
Nobody  knows  beforehand  exactly  how 
the  taste  of  people  is  going  to  jump,  and 
so,  after  samples  have  been  sent  out 
and  orders  have  come  in,  the  girls  in  the 
manufacturing  places  begin  to  work. 
They  work  in  shifts,  day  shifts  and 
night  shifts;  they  work  overtime.  Some 
make  a  little  extra  money,  and  some 
only  hold  down  their  jobs,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
working. 

"Then  there  is  the  fatigue  of  those 
who  sell.  These  are  not  only  the  girls 
whom  we  see,  pale-faced  behind  coun- 
ters, selling  goods  to  a  thoughtless  pub- 
lic at  the  last  moment,  but  that  horde 
of  girls  who  are  rolling  up  packages  in 
the  packing  rooms,  who  work  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day  in  this  mad  orgy 
of  eleventh-hour  buying.  All  these 
people  are  pressed  into  service  for  a 
few  weeks  each  year  because  of  this  riot 
of  hasty  buying  with  which  a  Christian 
nation  is  paradoxically  getting  ready 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  'Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  man  !' 

"The  third  in  the  Trinity  of  Needless 
Fatigue  is  the  woman  who  buys  and 
the  woman  who  makes  at  home :  the 
woman  who  must  buy  a  great  deal  on 
a  very  little  money,  the  weary  house- 
mother on  whose  shoulders  rests  the 
burden  of  all  the  unnecessary  part  of 
each  individual  little  Christmas  sacri- 
fice that  is  being  celebrated  throughout 
the  country,  the  woman  who  is  going 
to  be  finishing  Christmas  presents  and 
tying  Christmas  bundles  until  late  on 
Christmas  Eve,  who  is  going  to  be  too 
tired  on  Christmas  morning  to  enjoy 
the  joy  of  her  own  children. 
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READY 


I  came  not,  I  was  sent; 
I  go  not,  I  am  called; 
And  yet  I  am  content 
And  unappalled. 

What  if  'mid  tangled  maze 
My  feet  no  pathway  find, 
Faith  strong  within  me  says, 
He  is  not  blind. 

And  while  I  here  abide 
His  calling,  day  or  night, 
No  ill  can  me  betide; 
He  doeth  right. 

The  wrong  that  I  have  done. 
The  good  with  oft  failed  hands, 
Life-battles  lost  or  won. 
He  understands. 

He  calls,  He  leads.  He  sends, 
Though  neither  you  nor  I 
His  purpose  comprehends. 
He  knoweth  why. 

So  wait  I  unappalled. 
Believing  and  content. 
Ready  whenever  called. 
Wherever  sent. 


Muskegon,  Mich.,  September  17,  1913. 


A.  F.  Temple. 
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Bogravlng  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing 

HnilCtf^  161  East  SOtK  street 
I  IWUOC  pi»one  Doutf.  4305 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  111.,  Orland,  111.,  Goodings' 
Grove,  111. 


Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  Wabash  Ave. 

Phone  Oakland  474 


Milk  and  Cream  of  the  Highest 
Grade   Bottled  In  the  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Cleanliness,  and  Efficient  Delivery 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 
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Drexel  State  Bank 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 

A  convenient  bank  for  South 
Side  Residents,  where  your  ac- 
count will  be  appreciated  whether 
large  or  small. 

Savings  accounts  can  be  open- 
ed with  one  dollar  or  more,  on 
which  three  per  cent  interest  is 
paid. 

This  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  to  8  in  addition 
to  the  regular  banking  hours. 

RESOURCES  OVER  $3,000,000.00 


Oldest  and  largest  bank  In  this  sactlon  of  the 

South  Side. 

Your  Account  Invited 


Keeley 
Treatment 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usin|{. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT.  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  Mo  nroe  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printer*  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street,  CHICAGO 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 


INCORPORATED 


FRANK  R.  PRIEVE,  President 
4830-32  Cottage  GroTe  Ave. 
Phooe  OakliDil  3776 


Sky-Light*  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


ORIENTAL    RUGS  CLEANED 


BY 


Schumann  &  Co. 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


DREXEL     MARKET  HOUSE 

Fred  Welberry— Robt.  H.  Ramm 
GROCERIES,  MEATS  AND  VEGETABLES       *•  Swn  Pwlltry 

3958  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 

Telephone,  Drezel  115  Telephone.  Aato  73-096 

ORDERS  PROMPTIT  ATTENDED  TO 


Oysters 

Are  In  Season 


UNITY 

"HE  HATH  MADE  OF  ONE  ALL  NATIONS  OF  MEN" 


Vol.  LXXII 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  1,  1914. 
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VICTOR  HUGO  TO  THE  CHILDREN 


"My  dear  little  children:  Among  the  toys  to  be  given 
you  you  will  find  neither  guns,  cannons,  swords,  nor  other 
murderous  weapons,  nor  anything  else  which  might  give 
you  the  idea  of  war  or  destruction.  War  is  an  abominable 
thing;  men  of  all  countries  are  made  for  loving,  not  for 
killing,  one  another.  Among  the  toys  that  I  offer  you 
the  little  girls  will  find  dolls,  excellent  playthings  which 
will  commence  to  fit  them  for  the  role  of  motherhood 
which  they  will  play  later  in  their  lives.  For  the  boys 
there  are  little  boats,  little  locomotives,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  which  will  present  the  idea  of  work  and  prog- 
ress, and  not  that  of  destruction,  to  their  intelligences." 

Leo  Claretie  has  discovered  at  Guernesey,  where  Victor  Hugo  lived, 
several  manuscript  copies  of  the  speeches  made  by  the  great  French 
writer  at  the  dinners  for  poor  children  which  he  used  to  give  every 
fortnight  about  Christmas  time.  Above  are  the  notes  Hugo  used  for 
one  of  his  addresses. 

— The  Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Christian  World,  as  reported  in  the  Literary 
Digest  for  December  20,  rejoices  in  one  more  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  James  Moffat  of 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  has  given  what  is  charac- 
terized as  an  up-to-date  version,  abandoning  any  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  time  hallowed  flavor  of  the  King 
James  version,  in  order  that  the  text  might,  with  due 
reverence  and  fidelity,  be  rendered  into  the  common 
prose  of  today.  But  even  this  is  but  one  more  contri- 
bution towards  the  new  and  definite  "Revised  English 
New  Testament"  which  is  hoped  for,  one  that  will  rep- 
resent the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best  authorities. 


The  last  bulletin  in  the  Social  Service  Series  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Social  and  Public  Service 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  for  free  dis- 
tribution is  on  "The  Control  of  Tuberculosis,"  by 
Mark  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts.  It  sets  forth  in 
untechnical  language  the  advice  which  both  the  af- 
flicted and  the  threatened,  which  two  classes  represent 
the  whole  community,  ought  to  know.  The  prefatory 
word  says :  "Over  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  are  suffering  from  some  form  of 
this  dread  disease."  The  pamphlet  is  neatly  bound, 
and  like  all  the  publications  of  the  Association,  hand- 
somely printed.  It  is  for  free  distribution.  Why  not 
send  for  some  and  pass  th.em  around?  This  is  good 
material  for  the  Church  Door  Pulpit. 


President  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 

has  the  leading  article  in  the  December  number  of 

Religious  Education  on  Socialized  Religion.  In  this 

article  he  says: 

The  old  individualism  has  affected  every  interest;  it  has 
dominated  morality;  it  has  been  the  controlling  theory  of 


business,  it  has  pervaded  religious  and  theological  concep- 
tions. We  are  coming  to  realize  that  this  individualism  was 
half-truth,  that  there  is  another  side.  Our  life  together  under 
modern  conditions  impresses  upon  us  social  solidarity.  We 
realize  that  we  are  our  brothers'  keepers,  that  the  personality 
of  each  is  bound  up  with  the  community.  When  this  convic- 
tion becomes  vivid  and  stirs  the  emotions,  when  God  is  thought 
of  not  as  interested  in  persons  only  but  in  the  whole  social 
order,  when  we  think  of  society  as  a  means  by  which  God's 
purposes  may  be  woiked  out  in  this  world,  when  each  one 
sees  himself  a  co-operator  in  the  inspiring  enterprise  of  build- 
ing a  New  Jerusalem  that  shall  be  realized  in  this  world, 
then  religion  becomes  a  social  bond  as  well  as  a  personal 
experience.  So,  too,  theology,  which  is  the  interpretation  of 
religious  experience,  is  restating  its  truth  in  social  terms.  It 
is  insisting  more  and  more  on  a  common  spiritual  life,  on 
fraternal  inter-dependence,  upon  the  fact  that  all  men  are  the 
children  of  God. 


The  Chautauquan  Weekly  for  December  6  contains 
an  interesting  picture  of  a  "Palestine  Class"  conducted 
in  Galena,  111.,  from  1859-'61  by  a  young  Methodist 
minister  by  the  name  of  John  H.  Vincent.  It  was  a 
travel  class  indulging  in  what  Lowell  would  call  "Fire- 
side Travels,"  but  probably  it  was  the  seed  that  grew 
the  Chautauqua  movement,  and  made  of  the  Metho- 
dist elder  the  great  bishop,  honored  beyond  the  outer- 
most confines  of  the  Methodist  church.  The  Chautau- 
qua movement  is  one  of  the  few  institutions,  of  re- 
ligious parentage,  that  has  kept  up  with  the  times  and 
ahead  of  them.  It  is  a  great  People's  University,  which 
has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  interpreting  the 
conclusions  of  science  and  the  wealth  of  literature  into 
daily  strength  for  daily  needs,  among  common  people. 
It  has  furthermore  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a 
church  can  conserve  its  piety  by  and  through  study 
and  that  the  intellect  need  not  vacate  its  throne  in  the 
interest  of  the  spiritual  life  and  the  helpful  faith. 


Next  week  we  will  begin  the  publication  of  a  serial 
life  of  Gerrit  Smith,  the  chapters  of  which  will  prob- 
ably reach  through  the  better  part  of  the  year.  The 
author,  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Perkins  of  Keosauqua, 
Iowa,  undertakes  the  work  under  peculiarly  happy 
circumstances.  His  own  boyhood  life  reaches  back 
into  the  land  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  his  memory  touches 
that  land  when  the  name  of  Gerrit  Smith,  was  a  name 
to  conjure  by  and  the  spiritual  horizon  was  haloed 
with  the  radiance  of  that  remarkable  life,  full  of  cour- 
age, devotion  and  independence.  But  we  will  let  Mr. 
Perkins  speak  his  own  introduction  in  next  week's 
issue.  There  must  be  many  men  and  women  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  whom  this 
announcement  would  come  with  a  thrill  could  it  reach 
them,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  become  subscribers 
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to  Unity  during  the  appearance  of  these  chapters, 
out  of  their  love  for  the  great  man  and  their  interest 
in  the  great  cause,  if  Unity  presented  no  other  at- 
tractions.   Will  not  our  readers  pass  the  word  along. 


After  the  whirlwind  which  passed  over  Chicago  in 
connection  with  its  public  school  interests  there  has 
come  a  great  calm  and  the  still  small  voice  of  reason 
seems  to  have  been  heard  and  heeded.  Ella  Flagg 
Young  has  been  restored  to  the  position  from  which 
she  was  so  unexpectedly  removed,  and  Mr.  Shoop, 
who  for  a  few  days  occupied  the  very  uncomfortable 
position  of  successor  to  Mrs.  Young,  has  taken  his 
place  as  assistant  superintendent  which  he  has  so  cred- 
itably filled  during  Mrs.  Young's  administration.  The 
ousted  members  of  the  Board  who  want  to  render  null 
their  own  signatures  by  denying  the  resignations  which 
they  were  once  glad  to  sign  in  order  to  get  in,  threaten 
further  legal  disturbances,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
better  sense  and  a  higher  self-respect  will  prevail  in 
their  hearts  and  minds  and  that  they  will  cease  to  make 
trouble  in  a  Board  on  which  their  further  usefulness 
is  clearly  gone.  It  is  a  poor  ambition  to  get  back  into 
a  Board  where  they  only  make  trouble.  Meanwhile  let 
Chicago  apply  itself  to  the  main  difficulty.  Find  some 
basis  of  a  Board  of  Education  that  will  secure  the 
efficiency  which  is  now  absolutely  impossible  with  the 
clumsy  twenty-one.  politically  appointed,  members. 


The  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
read  before  the  General  Convention  of  the  Universal- 
ists,  which  convened  in  Chicago  October  22-26,  1913, 
is  before  us,  a  packed  pamphlet  of  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  pages,  closing  with  the  Occasional  Sermon  on 
"The  Challenge  of  the  Church,"  by  Dr.  Frederic  W. 
Perkins.  The  facts  and  figures  when  read  large,  are 
pitiably  small  compared  with,  the  bigness  of  the  mes- 
sage and  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  hope  this  body 
stands  for.  After  all  the  encouragement  is  drawn  from 
these  pages,  the  final  consolation  of  the  Universalist 
is  that  his  faith,  has  overflowed  the  boundaries  of  his 
church,  that  the  success  of  his  cause  is  the  doom  of 
his  organization.  The  highest  success  possible  for  any 
Protestant  church  is  to  make  itself  unnecessary.  That 
is  the  "protest"  part  of  it.  When  nobody  believes  in 
Hell  as  a  place  of  eternal  torment,  established  and 
maintained  by  an  eternal  God,  there  will  be  no  place 
for  a  Universalist  church  based  upon  that  protest. 
But  there  will  be  an  enlarged  place  for  the  church  as 
the  home  of  struggling  souls,  the  fraternity  of  loving 
spirits  whose  business  it  will  be  to  minimize  the  an- 
tagonisms between  man  and  man  to  break  down  the 
fences  between  sects,  to  forget  schism  in  the  larger 
brotherhood. 


In  all  the  investigations  into  the  cause  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  all  this  attempt  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility on  middleman,  railroad  man,  this  class  or  that, 
one  would  do  well  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  those  who 
know.  Th.e  Country  Gentleman,  commenting  upon  the 
great  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago, 
touches  the  primal  source  of  scarcity.  Beef  and  pork, 
mutton  and  eggs -are  primarily  high  because  there  is 
not  enough  of  them  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  purchasers. 
If  the  world  is  to  be  better  fed  on  these  commodities, 
there  must  be  more  cattle  raised,  more  hens  fostered, 
more  eggs  produced.  In  order  to  do  this,  there  must 
be  more  hands  to  till  the  soil,  more  women  who  are 
willing  to  guard  and  feed  the  chickens,  more  boys  and 
girls  to  hunt  eggs.  This  carries  us  back  to  the  more 
primal  deficiency,  the  scarcity  of  labor.  There  are  too 
few  men  who  are  willing  to  sweat  and  to  do  the  hard 
work  of  the  field  and  the  farmyard  with  their  own 
hands.  But  still  there  are  those  at  Washington  who 
are  trying  to  fence  out  the  eager  tides  of  human  work- 
ers who  want  to  come  to  the  United  States,  not  to 
taste  of  its  luxuries,  not  to  speculate  in  its  stocks  and 
bonds,  but  to  take  a  hand  in  its  hard  work,  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  civilization,  if  perchance  they  may  receive 
therefor  wages  enough  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
little  ones.  Let  the  workers  come  and  if  needs  be  let 
the  idlers  starve. 


"Christmas  Waits"  at  the  Lincoln  Centre 


The  first  business  was  to  prove  by  the  dictionary 
that  the  word  used  in  this  phrase  has  no  relation  to 
the  verb  "to  wait,"  but  that  it  is  a  noun  allied  to  the 
word  "watchman,"  and  "Christmas  Waits"  as  used  by 
our  British  fore-elders  was  the  Christmas  Watch,  that 
went  about  heralding  the  morn  with  merry  carolings. 

Then  came  the  statement  of  a  desire  to  do  something 
to  break  away  from  the  commercial  tyranny  and  fam- 
ily intensity,  narrowly  interpreted,  which  threatens 
the  Christmas  celebrations  in  this  land  and  age.  Was 
it  possible  to  sing  Christmas  carols  on  the  streets  of 
Chicago?  Could  the  boys  and  girls  who  gather  at  the 
Sunday  and  week  day  classes  at  the  Centre  be  induced 
to  become  Christmas  carolers?  Would  the  parents  of 
the  same  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion?  Could 
the  whole  thing  be  lifted  into  a  spontaneity  and  a  dig- 
nity that  would  become  the  Christmas  time,  ameli- 
orate the  intensity  rather  than  become  the  one  more 
hard  thing  to  do? 

This  problem  was  stated  to  the  "resident  workers" 
a  month  or  so  in  advance,  and  "How  splendid !"  "Let's 
do  it !"  "It's  worth  trying !"  etc.,  came  the  response. 

Plans  were  immediately  set  afoot.  A  selection  of 
six  carols,  mostly  from  the  Unity  Festival  Service 
Book,  was  printed  on  handy  slips.    A  bugler  was 
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found,  a  G.  A.  R.  veteran  who  was  the  "boy  bugler" 
in  a  regiment  during  th.e  war,  who  could  also  play  the 
cornet.  The  presence  of  Jennie  Johnson,  Chicago's 
sweet  singer,  a  child  of  All  Souls  Church  and  always 
a  ready  helper  at  the  Lincoln  Centre  whenever  she 
can  be  spared  from  more  urgent  calls,  was  assured. 

Courage  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  plan  and  the 
adjoining  ministers  were  asked  if  they  would  "join  in 
the  chorus."  The  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  the 
Baptist  and  the  Congregationalist  pastors  said  "Splen- 
did, but  we  fear  everybody  is  engaged,  etc.,  but  go 
ahead !"  There  were  two  cornets  in  th.e  Congreg'ational 
Sunday  School  and  a  full  band  in  the  Boy  Scout  or- 
ganization of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  perhaps  they 
could  be  secured. 

All  this,  two  weeks  ahead  of  Christmas,  then  came 
the  reaction,  the  intensified  pre-occupation,  the  "home" 
interests,  and  "other  plans,"  so  that  to  use  the  slang 
of  the  hour,  various  parties  seemed  to  be  getting  "cold 
feet"  over  th.e  prospect.  There  was  a  suspicion  that 
those  who  ventured  would  be  jeered  and  made  a  laugh- 
ing stock  of ;  in  short  it  would  be  a  "fizzle." 

But  Lincoln  Centre  does  not  drop  its  schemes  so 
readily  and  preparations  went  on.  The  rehearsals  for 
the  carols  were  not  very  satisfactory.  An  astonishing 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  loath  to  stay  at 
home  of  evenings  were  found  who  felt  that  on  that 
night  their  mothers  would  not  consent  to  their  being 
out,  etc.  But  "Christmas  Waits"  must  be  tried !  Three 
dozen  staves  six  feet  long  made  of  seven-eighths  quar- 
ter round  Georgia  pine  were  secured  from  the  adjoin- 
ing planing  mill.  Three  dozen  kerosene  lanterns  were 
bought.  Twenty-five  cents  worth,  of  bright  red  slitted 
tissue  paper  used  for  Christmas  packing  was  secured 
and  the  thirty-six  lanterns  were  beautifully  draped  in 
red  with  gleams  of  white  light  between.  The  engineer 
at  the  Centre  had  the  lanterns  lit  and  securely  tied  to 
the  end  of  the  staves. 

The  night  settled  down  early  and  gloomily  around 
the  Centre  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  the  lanterns  were  lit 
and  the  auditorium  illuminated  early.  By  seven  o'clock 
the  outside  contingent  began  to  drop  in.  A  few  of  the 
Lincoln  Centre  girls  had  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions and  showed  up ;  some  of  the  boys  came  as  far 
as  the  vestibule  but  with  sheepish  shamefacedness  did 
not  dare  to  come  into  the  auditorium.  Some  of  the 
true-blue  backers  of  the  Centre  came  out,  a  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  Head  Resident  and  his  associates  per- 
haps, and  then  some  strange  ladies  and  gentlemen  be- 
gan to  report  from  the  Congregational,  the  Baptist  and 
the  Presbyterian  churches,  then  the  youthful  Metho- 
dist minister  and  his  wife  came  and  things  looked 
more  prosperous.  Plans  had  been  made  for  a  half 
hour  rehearsal  of  the  carols  before  going  on  the  street. 
The  man  with  the  cornet  had  arrived.  Jennie  John- 
son, who  had  toured  Illinois  as  an  open  air  suffragist 


singer,  was  on  hand  in  good  voice  and  good  courage. 
She  is  a  host  in  herself ;  the  organist  and  the  pianist 
of  the  Lincoln  Centre  had  slipped  out  of  town,  but 
the  young  wife  of  the  Methodist  parson  could  play  and 
she  presided  at  the  piano,  and  so  the  rehearsal  began. 

The  company  was  now  sixty  or  more  strong  and 
gradually  increasing.  The  bugler  took  the  elevator 
and  with  an  attendant  found  the  top  of  the  Lincoln 
Centre  building.  From  this  high  position  he  blew  the 
inspiring  notes  of  Antioch,  "Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord 
is  come,  Let  earth  receive  her  King!"  Then  the  pro- 
cession was  formed.  The  "Head  Resident,"  carrying  a 
white  bordered  banner,  led  the  march,  some  little  girls 
who  were  given  the  holly  sprigs  left  over  from  the 
Sunday  decorations,  followed,  then  the  bugler  with  his 
cornet,  and  next  came  Jennie  Johnson,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  William  Apmadoc,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  led  the  singing  at  All  Souls  Church 
and  Lincoln  Centre,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Methodist 
parson,  who  is  something  of  a  singer  himself,  both  car- 
rying lanterns.  Then  came  the  "procession"  purely 
impromptu,  boys,  girls,  gray-bearded  men,  and  women. 
Some  who  came  to  see  the  show  were  swept  by  the 
fun  and  enthusiasm  of  it  into  the  lines,  and  the  red 
lanterns  gave  to  the  whole  procession  a  festive  appear- 
ance. The  first  halt  was  in  the  porches  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  diagonally  across  the  way  and  the  carols 
rang  around  and  into  a  darkened  church. 

But  here  came  an  unlocked  for  interruption.  The 
policeman  asked  for  a  permit  from  the  Park  Com- 
missioner, no  procession  was  allowed  on  the  boulevard 
without  a  permit.  "Bless  you,  Mr.  Policeman,  we 
never  meant  to  have  a  procession,  we  only  want  to 
chant  a  few  carols  before  these  churches  and  business 
places  around  here." 

"Well,  nothing-  like  a  march  can  be  allowed." 

"Suppose  we  don't  march  ;  just  go  in  a  crowd." 

"Well,  I  can't  stop  that,  only  so  you  keep  going  and 
keep  the  sidewalks  clear." 

So  the  word  from  the  leader  came :  "This  company 
will  break  ranks  and  meet  in  front  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Angels,  one  block  westward.  Get  there  any 
way  you  please,"  and  so  in  jolly  disorder  the  crowd 
went  on  the  sidewalk  and  off  the  sidewalk.  Some  of 
the  little  girls  would  carol  in  spite  of  themselves 
because  now  the  music  was  in  the  air.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  Church  of  the  Holy  Angels  dim  lights 
were  seen  through  some  of  the  windows,  and  some  of 
the  Lincoln  Centre  Catholic  girls  whispered  to  the 
leader  that  they  were  listening  to  confessions  and  we 
ought  not  to  disturb  them.  We  would  not  disturb  them 
and  so  the  merry  crowd  gathered  at  the  corner  be- 
yond, in  front  of  the  new  parish  schoolhouse.  and  then 
we  sang,  led  by  the  cornet.  Once  off  the  boulevard 
the  jolly  company  assumed  a  little  more  the  shape  of  a 
procession.  Half  a  block  north  on  Vincennes  and  then 
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east  again  on  Thirty-ninth.  Street.  The  next  corner, 
Ehnwood  and  Thirty-ninth  Street,  is  a  famously  bad 
saloon  center  brilliantly  lighted  with  electric  lights. 
The  company  halted  and  caroled  two  or  three  times, 
and  by  the  brilliant  electric  lights  that  streamed 
through  the  plate  glass  windows  of  a  saloon,  Jennie 
Johnson  sang  as  a  solo  the  Christmas  "Nowel"  in  a 
way  that  woke  the  echoes  for  blocks  around.  Passers- 
by  gathered,  the  inmates  of  the  saloons  came  out. 
They  cheered  and  were  delighted  and  "Merry  Christ- 
mas" greetings  cordially  exchanged. 

Forward  again  the  bugle  sounded,  on  to  Cottage 
Grove,  north  half  a  block  where  the  company  gath- 
ered in  the  ample  area  in  front  of  the  street  car  barns. 
Street  car  conductors  and  grip  men  threw  up  the  win- 
dows in  the  second  story  and  gathered  around  the  sing- 
ers and  the  caroling  was  now  more  confident,  more 
spontaneous.  The  bugler  blew  the  "feed  call"  which 
the  horses  learned  to  love  so  in  the  army.  From  thence 
south  by  the  brilliantly  lighted  business  places  on  to 
the  corner  of  Thirty-ninth  Street,  where  saloons  are 
too  numerous  and  the  Drexel  Cafe  offers  its  question- 
able but  powerful  attractions,  here  they  stopped  for 
more  carolings  and  more  hearty  exchanges  of  "Merry 
Christmas  \"  The  red  lanterns  became  more  pictur- 
esque in  the  full  glare  of  the  brilliant  electric  lights. 
Then  the  word  was  to  meet  at  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church  on  Drexel  Boulevard.  Said  a  genial 
business  man,  "Why  go  two  blocks  away  to  sing  to 
a  cold  and  dark  church  while  you  have  good  lights  and 
lots  of  folks  here  to  listen  to  you?"  The  question 
stung,  but  to  the  South  Congregational  Church  we 
went,  and  the  stone  pile,  dark  as  a  pocket,  echoed  the 
carols  and  the  bugle.  Two  blocks  away  was  the 
Memorial  Baptist  Church  on  Oakwood  Boulevard. 
Again,  "There  must  be  no  procession  on  the  boule- 
vard." The  word  was,  "We  will  meet  again  on  the 
steps  of  the  Baptist  Church."  This  was  our  last  stop. 
This  church  was  also  cold  and  dark,  but  the  windows 
of  the  adjoining  apartment  houses  were  thronged,  and 
good  cheer  and  greetings  were  expressed  when  "Si- 
lent Night!  Holy  night!"  again  awed  the  company 
into  silence,  and  the  joy  was  gentle  and  the  good  cheer 
was  peaceful.  Diagonally  across  the  way  was  the  Lin- 
coln Centre.  We  had  made  a  circuit  of  about  eight 
blocks  and  the  company  was  invited  to  go  across,  take 
the  elevator  at  the  Centre,  go  up  into  Emerson  Hall, 
where  coffee  and  sandwiches  awaited  the  carolers. 
Perhaps  eighty  accepted  the  invitation. 

There  were  in  the  company  the  little  dirty  faced 
boys  and  girls  of  the  streets  who  perhaps  all  the  while 
had  the  sandwiches  in  mind,  and  the  group  of  the  Lin- 
coln Centre  girls,  not  large  but  enthusiastic,  most  of 
whom  were,  perhaps.  Catholic  girls  who  caroled  in 
clear  bird  notes  as  they  marched,  whether  anybody 
else  did  or  not ;  and  there  were  the  few  representa- 


tives of  the  adjoining  churches,  men  and  women  with 
gray  hair,  who  declared  it  was  such  a  jolly  time;  and 
there  was  the  Methodist  elder  who  declared  it  the 
most  joyous  evening  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  spent; 
and  the  whole  thing  was  over  at  nine  o'clock.  The 
bugler  went  home  with  a  sore  lip  for  he  said  it  was 
more  bugling  than  he  had  done  at  one  time  since  the 
war.  Jennie  Johnson's  voice  was  as  clear  as  ever,  and 
neither  Mr.  Apmadoc  nor  the  "head  resident"  acquired 
the  hoarseness  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  as 
summed  up  by  everyone?  "Next  year  we  will  do  this 
better."  "We  will  organize  the  singing  forces  of  this 
group  of  churches."  "We  will  rehearse  the  carols." 

But  what  is  the  result  of  this  experiment  at  Lincoln 
Centre,  undertaken  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  pre- 
occupation which  so  threatens  to  de-Ch,ristmas  the 
Christmas  Eve,  carried  out  in  the  face  of  a  lot  of  cold 
water  on  the  point  of  turning  into  ice? 

1.  This  is  but  one  of  many  indications  that  our 
suggestions  in  last  week's  Unity  were  pertinent.  The 
Christmas  day  is  to  be  extended  into  a  Christmas  week 
and  the  family  is  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  neigh- 
borly and  civic  co-operation.  The  great  municipal  tree 
erected  by  the  city  of  Chicago  in  Grant  Park  was  a 
beautiful  thing.  It  was  so  great  a  success  that  it  men- 
aced the  tremendous  crowd.  There  ought  to  have  been 
five  hundred  such  illuminated  centers  in  Chicago  and 
the  electric  lights  turned  on,  not  one  evening,  but  for 
the  seven  evenings  of  the  holiday  week. 

2.  There  is  an  absence  of  choral  lore  in  our  Ameri- 
can communities.  The  first  carol  slip  printed  at  the 
Centre  contained  nine  carols,  but  the  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  said,  "Our  people  will  not 
know  those  carols,"  and  so  another  slip  of  five,  mostly 
hymns,  not  carols,  selected  by  him  from  their  Hymns 
of  Worship  and  Service  Book,  was  printed ;  but  there 
were  more  than  were  needed.  "Hark  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing;"  "Silent  Night,  Holy  Night;"  "We  Three 
Kings  of  Orient  Are;"  "Come  All  Ye  Faithful,"  and 
Herrick's  quaint,  "In  Numbers  and  but  These  Few," 
served  the  needs  of  our  chorus  and  if  the  better  and 
larger  thing  is  done  next  year,  no  "new"  carols,  but 
more  of  the  "old"  ones  ought  to  be  sung  again. 

3.  How  the  unsociable  character  of  the  churches 
was  unexpectedly  and  unintentionally  brought  out  by 
this  caroling.  At  the  very  time  of  all  the  year  when 
the  saloons,  the  dance  halls,  business  houses  and  pri- 
vate homes  were  resplendent  in  light,  radiating  a 
cheerfulness  that  was  contagious,  the  four  churches 
visited  were  stark  and  cold.  There  was  light  at  the 
Lincoln  Centre,  but  not  the  dazzling  light  that  might 
and  ought  to  have  gleamed  from  all  its  windows. 

All  these  are  things  to  think  about  before  another 
Christmas  arrives. 
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1913  and  Its  Contribution  to  1914 

A  Sermon  Preached  at 
THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE,  CHICAGO 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

December  28,  1913. 


Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 


Prayer. 

We  thank  thee,  Father,  for  the  ingathering  of  another 
holy  year,  another  year  touched  with  the  sacrifices  of 
humble  men  and  loyal  women,  another  year  sanctified  by 
the  pangs  of  motherhood,  the  sorrows  of  the  grave,  the 
dark  shadow  of  our  sins.  Another  year  illuminated  with 
the  hopes  that  never  die,  vnth  Thy  presence  ever  nigh,  that 
calls  us  to  things  that  are  better,  purer,  more  worthy. 
Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  bounties  of  the  earth,  but 
more  we  thank  thee  for  the  bounties  of  the  soul  which 
alone  prevent  the  bounties  of  earth  from  becoming  bur- 
dens and  curses. 

Father,  as  we  stand  at  the  end  of  another  year,  give 
us  courage  to  face  the  rising  sun,  give  us  courage  to  cheer- 
fully wait  the  coming  of  another  year,  give  us  courage  to 
forget  the  past  in  the  interest  of  the  future,  leaving  behind 
us  the  things  that  are  done,  pushing  forward  to  the  things 
that  are  to  be  done.  Amen. 

Sermon 

For  the  thirty-first  time,  I  think,  I  bring  you  my 
annual  estimate,  knowing  that  it  is  but  a  passing  esti- 
mate, which  is  the  only  thing  possible  for  the  most 
keen  observer. 

Another  link  in  the  endless  chain  has  been  forged. 
Another  cog  in  the  wheel  that  knows  no  stopping  has 
moved  by.  Another  tick  in  the  clock  of  destiny.  Life 
remains,  but  lives  are  gone.  Work  continues,  but  the 
workers  have  ceased  their  industry.  The  old  stage 
stands,  actors  continue  to  enter  and  exit.  Nothing  is 
more  transitory  than  men  and  women,  nothing  is  more 
permanent  than  humanity.  Individuals  go,  but  the  race 
remains.  Pilgrims  pass ;  they  leave  their  problems ; 
they  gather  flowers  and  fruit  and  precious  stones  along 
the  roadside,  at  the  turning  they  go,  but  they  must 
leave  their  treasures  behind  them.  Countless  travelers 
have  passed  to  the  bourne  from  whence  there  is  no  re- 
turning, during  1913,  but  they  took  nothing  with  them. 
Naked  they  entered,  naked  they  departed.  Empty  were 
the  little  hands  in  the  cradle,  though  warm  and  grasp- 
ing; empty  were  the  hands  in  the  coffin,  cold  and  stiff. 

And  those  are  least  missed  and  most  promptly  for- 
gotten whose  hands  were  most  dextrous  in  gathering. 
Business,  the  most  absorbing  game  of  all  human  activi- 
ties, is  the  most  independent  of  men.  Last  year  John 
Pierpont  Morgan,  the  greatest  financier  of  our  coun- 
try, probably  the  wealthiest  American, — but  he  had 
long  passed  the  point  where  finances  are  computable, 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could  ever  tell  how  large 
his  fortune  was, — he,  this  master  of  finance  passing  on, 
left  his  belongings  behind.  Now,  not  his  money  but  his 
art  collection  is  the  object  of  most  interest  to  survi- 
vors, perhaps  his  pictures  may  perpetuate  his  name 
when  his  bonds  are  forgotten. 

Henry  Morrison  Flagler,  one  of  the  founders  and 
greatest  recipients  of  Standard  Oil  profits,  had  ten 
more  years  than  Morgan  in  which  to  gather  and  he  was 
diligent,  but  now  that  he  has  gone  not  his  luxurious 
hotels  and  baronial  mansions,  but  the  curious,  bold  and 


triumphant  railway,  carrying  many  lives  and  th.e  traffic 
of  life  over  the  Florida  Keys  and  above  the  waves,  will 
perpetuate  his  memory. 

Thus  it  is  when  business  makes  common  cause  with 
the  humanities,  when  the  man  of  afi^airs  makes  the 
uplift  of  the  world  his  own,  he  compounds  with  im- 
mortality and  becomes  a  favorite  of  history  and  his 
name  will  abide  among  men,  and  his  fame  enter  into 
the  inheritance  of  the  lowly  born.  Few  will  remember 
how  much  money  Dr.  Thaddeus  Lowe  made  in  life, 
or  how  he  made  it,  but  millions  will  speak  his  name 
in  connection  with,  the  observatory  on  the  California 
mountain,  and  will  await  the  last  tidings  from  the 
heavenly  host  reported  by  the  telescopes  which  he 
mounted. 

A  great  manufacturer  lived,  was  it  in  England  or 
America  ? — where  were  the  mills  and  how  many  hands 
were  employed,  I  do  not  know,  but  th.e  busy  washer- 
woman who  sends  her  boy  with  coppers  in  his  hand  to 
get  the  thread  that  is  to  sew  on  the  buttons  torn  off  in 
play,  will  remember  the  name,  and  will  say  "Don't 
forget  Coates'  No.  40."  The  thread  made  by  James 
Coates,  wh.o  became  Sir  James  Coates,  the  number  of 
whose  years  was  seventy-eight. 

James  B.  Hammond  had  estates  and  yachts,  and  he 
left  a  will  which  must  have  interested  somebody  for  a 
time,  but  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  typewriter, 
which  represented  at  once  the  quest  and  triumph  of  his 
life.  His  brain  perfected  a  most  ingenious  machine, 
which  incidentally  made  money.  He  lived  to  be  sev- 
enty-three. 

Carl  Hagenbach  left  us  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  successful  business  man,  but  his  name 
will  be  perpetuated  beyond  his  dollars  because  he  was 
a  hunter  without  a  gun,  and'counted  that  only  a  quarry 
worth  while  which  was  caught  alive  and  sound.  The 
children  will  long  delight  in  his  name  because  he  en- 
riched the  circus  ring  with  elephants,  girafifes,  hip- 
popotami and  many  other  "awful  curious  creatures." 

The  death  roll  grows  more  bright  and  the  letters 
are  more  delicate  and  beautifully  haloed  as  we  pass  out 
among  those  whose  hands  reproduced  the  beauty  their 
eyes  saw,  and  which  the  rest  of  us  saw  first  when  they 
painted  it.  How  many  hearts  felt  a  pang  when  the  dis- 
patches recorded  the  death  of  John  George  Brown,  that 
dear  painter  of  the  delightful  urchins  of  the  New  York 
City  streets.  He  lived  eighty-one  years  to  interpret  the 
life  of  lowly  lads  in  terms  of  cheerfulness  and  beauty. 

Pathetically  short  and  burdened  with  pain  was  the 
life  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  whose  fame 
is  sure  and  whose  name  is  a  household  word  to  the  in- 
telligent, for  he  shaped  out  of  clay  the  greatest  of  Lin- 
coln statues,  which  constitutes  now  the  incomparable 
art  treasure  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  lives  of  thou- 
sands that  eddy  around  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  the 
great  commoner  in  Lincoln  Park  are  touched  anew 
with  pathos  and  patriotism  whenever  they  pass. 

But  the  most  bewitching  of  artists  are  they  who  deal 
with  words,  more  subtle  than  pigments,  more  enduring 
than  marble  and  bronze.  Alfred  Austin,  England's 
poet  laureate;  Edward  Dowden,  the  greatest  interpre- 
ter of  English  literature,  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
are  among  the  departed  of  1913  ;  also  Mrs.  Julius  Dorr, 
the  minor  poet  whose  songs  gushed  from  her  heart  to 
soothe  and  strengthen.  She  stayed  with  us  until  her 
eighty-seventh  year. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  was  a  great  London  banker.  The 
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EngHsh  crown  made  him  Lord  Avesbury,  the  working 
men  of  England  christened  him  St.  John  Lubbock  be- 
cause he  created  out  of  whole  cloth,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  fresh  breathing  spell  for  the  workers,  known 
as  "bank  holiday."  But  he  is  still  wider  known  and 
will  be  longer  remembered  as  one  familiar  with  wasps 
and  bees. 

In  this  presence  and  from  this  desk  let  me  speak  in 
a  word  of  grateful  remembrance,  touched  with  a  sense 
of  brotherly  love,  the  name  of  h'rancis  Fisher  I>rowne 
of  Chicago,  and  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  of  Wisconsin. 
The  former,  the  gentle,  sensitive  poet  who  preferred 
to  gather  with  an  appreciative  hand  the  poems  of 
others  and  to  make  them  available  to  those  who  needed 
them,  rather  than  to  use  his  own  talent. 

Chicago  has  given  more  pompous  sepulture  to  many 
men  this  last  year  than  it  gave  to  the  quiet  editor  of 
the  Dial,  whose  persistent  s])irit  kci)t  possession  of  the 
frail  body  for  sixty-nine  years,  but  were  it  possible  to 
com])ile  a  list  of  the  makers  of  Chicago  according  to 
their  relative  contributions  the  name  of  Francis  Browne 
would  appear  high  up  the  roll.  He  built  no  skyscrap- 
ers, he  left  no  estate  to  puzzle  his  administrators,  but 
he  did  establish  and  maintain  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  what  the  competent  long  since  have  pro- 
nounced the  highest  and  ])erha])s  the  oldest  journal 
devoted  exclusively  to  literary  criticism  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  current  letters. 

Mr.  Thwaites  rescued  the  perishing  records  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  of  the  great  West,  Fathers  Mar- 
quette, La  Salle,  Tonte  and  others,  and  was  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society — perhaps  the  most 
notable  and  successful  historical  society  of  the  kind  in 
this  country.  He  was  busy  when  death  overtook  him, 
still  a  young  man,  only  forty-seven,  in  gathering  to- 
gether the  stories  of  the  simpler  builders  of  Wiscon- 
sin, those  pioneers,  who  with  the  axe  and  the  oxen 
cleared  the  forests,  built  the  worm  fences  and  prepared 
the  way  for  those  who  later  helped  to  save  the  nation 
and  place  Wisconsin  at  the  head  of  the  procession  of 
states  which  is  marching  forward  and  climbing  toward 
an  ideal.  It  is  said  of  Air.  Thwaites  that  he  "revivified 
for  this  generation  the  reminiscences  of  the  French 
explorers  in  the  middle  West,  and  in  his  hands  no  doc- 
ument was  of  value,  however  ancient  or  well  attested, 
that  lacked  in  human  interest." 

Lastly  let  me  mention  in  this  list  of  the  year's  dead, 
the  name  of  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.  He  was  a  canon 
of  the  Church  of  England,  sub-dean  of  Westminster ; 
but  those  titles  do  not  make  him  conspicuous.  But 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  and  for  many 
years  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  in  London,  the  first 
social  center,  the  pioneer  "settlement,"  places  him 
among  the  leaders  of  the  new  crusade,  as  the  father 
confessor  of  a  new  interpretation  of  the  old  gospel,  a 
saint  in  the  calendar  of  Christianity  who  escaped  doc- 
trine and  dogma,  and  invested  himself  with  helpful- 
ness and  expressed  piety  and  morality  in  the  plural 
number. 

The  Book  Harvest. 
The  annual  product  of  the  press  has  passed  beyond 
the  power  of  any  statistical  exhibit,  even  by  an  expert. 
It  may  be  possible  to  compute  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  grown  in  the  Dakotas,  the  corn  crop  of  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,,  the  number  of  steers  shipped  from 
Texas,  or  the  bales  of  cotton  produced  in  the  South, 
but  no  one  can  compute  the  niunber  of  volumes  that 


have  fallen  from  the  bookbinder's  hands  in  1913.  For 
the  i)rinting  press  has  been  busy  in  all  lands  and  has 
spread  words  of  sense  and  nonsense  in  all  languages. 
However  it  may  be  with  the  constituency  of  the  ])ulpit 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  constituency  of  the 
man  with  the  pen,  aye,  even  the  man  with  the  pencil, 
is  constantly  growing.  Were  it  possible  to  adequately 
analyze  the  year's  books,  it  would  be  a  more  sure  index 
of  things  accomplished  and  things  hoped  for,  than  can 
be  reached  by  any  other  method. 

i'erhaps  the  seventy  or  more  books  bearing  the  im- 
print of  1913  on  their  title  page,  which  have  found 
their  way  to  my  library  shelves,  are  not  a  very  unfair 
exhibit  of  the  world's  thinking,  for  they  came  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  blind  law  of  selection  below  and 
beyond  much  systematic  volition  on  my  part.  I  sought 
the  books  that  were  needed  in  my  work,  or,  more  prop- 
erly sjieaking,  my  work  grew  the  books. 

Theological  and  Religious. 
To  speak  first  of  the  books  that  are  supposed  to  be 
most  in  line  with  my  profession  :  The  American  Unita- 
rian /Issociation  has  ])Ut  forth  this  year  an  unparal- 
leled list  of  books,  representing  the  trend  of  thought 
and  growth  of  the  spirit  that  refuses  to  be  limited  by 
any  sectarian  or  denominational  bias.  Dr.  Dodson  of 
St.  Louis  has  given  us  one  of  the  clearest  interpreta- 
tions of  "Bergson  and  the  Modern  Spirit."  Dr.  Cal- 
th.rop,  from  the  highlands  of  his  eighty-four  years,  has 
condensed  into  one  volume  the  su])reme  message  and 
the  essence  of  his  life's  work, — which  has  been  to  in- 
terpret the  conclusions  of  science  in  terms  of  religion  ; 
to  show,  so  far  as  words  and  clear  thinking  may, 
"That  the  heavens  do  declare  the  glory  of  God  and 
that  the  firmament  does  show  his  handywork."  His 
book  is  well  entitled  "The  Supreme  Reality."  The  Rev. 
John  C.  Kimball  left  us  two  volumes  entitled  "The 
Ethical  Aspects  of  Evolution"  and  "The  Romance  of 
Evolution,"  which  represent  the  radical  preaching  of  a 
generation  ago.  Fle  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  few 
preachers  who  boldly  and  aggressively  insisted  on  the 
truths  of  evolution.  These  discourses  might  be  called 
in  this  day  pulpit  reinforcements  of  Darwin  and  Her- 
bert Spencer  at  a  time  when  these  names  were  spoken 
with  hesitation,  if  not  with  suspicion  and  opposition, 
by  the  man  in  the  pulpit.  William  Henry  Fish,  Jr.,  the 
gentle  spirit,  well  known  to  the  Unitarian  ministry, 
now  beyond  the  sixties,  as  a  diligent  comrade,  has  had 
his  words  gathered  into  a  persuasive  volume  entitled 
"The  Eternal  Presence."  Our  friend,  Charles  W. 
\Vendte,  pioneer  in  the  field  now  occupied  by  All  Souls 
Church  of  Chicago,  has  compiled  an  interesting  vol- 
ume of  addresses  entitled  "Freedom  in  the  Churches," 
being  the  words  of  a  Conference  of  Religious  Liber- 
als held  in  Rochester,  New  York,  last  year.  The  Rev. 
E.  S.  Forbes  has  made  a  similar  collection  of  ad- 
dresses on  "The  Social  Ideals  of  a  Free  Church." 
David  Starr  Jordan  has  added  two  more  to  the  beau- 
tiful series  of  little  books  issued  by  this  house  entitled 
"The  Unseen  Empire"  and  "America's  Conquest  of 
Europe."  This  notable  year's  activity  of  the  A.  U.  A. 
ends  with  a  collection  made  from  the  writings  of  Rob- 
ert Collyer,  edited  by  his  successor,  John  Haynes 
Holmes.  "Clear  Grit"  has  not  yet  reached  my  hands, 
but  was  anticipated  by  the  memorial  edition  of  Unity 
for  December  18,  which,  to  my  mind,  justifies  the 
year's  work  on  the  part  of  the  editor  and  the  two  dol- 
lars on  the  part  of  the  subscriber. 
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Dr.  James  ]\Iorris  Whiton,  the  tireless  and  cour- 
ageous advocate  of  the  only  consistent  and  potent  basis 
of  religious  unity,  has  gathered  a  valuable  volume 
from  his  "Friends  in  Council,"  entitled  "Getting  To- 
gether.'' The  table  of  contents  shows  a  basis  of  re- 
ligious unity  large  enough  to  include  the  Congrega- 
tionalist,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  the  Episco- 
palian, the  Universalist,  the  Unitarian,  the  Jew,  and 
those  who  occupy  the  intermediate  spaces.  This  basis 
is  one  of  spiritual  aspiration,  the  power  to  appreciate 
those  who  differ  from  us,  a  disposition  to  recognize 
the  good  beyond  all  forms  and  the  truth  implied  in  all 
the  creeds. 

The  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley,  for  many  years  Unita- 
rian missionary  in  Japan,  doubtless  found  Tokyo  a 
congenial  atmosphere  in  which  to  write  a  learned  book 
on  ''The  Faith  of  the  Incarnation,  Historic  and  Ideal," 
which  is  an  attempt  to  fit  Christianity  into  a  system  of 
philosophy  that  is  both  historic  and  ideal.  The  thou- 
sands of  students,  men  and  women,  who  for  so  many 
years  were  quickened  and  delighted  as  they  sat  at  the 
feet  of  that  great  master,  John  Bascom,  will  be  grati- 
fied that  two  volumes  of  his  ever  benignant  ad- 
dresses have  been  gathered  by  the  Putnam  press.  One 
entitled  "Things  Learned  by  Living,"  and  the  other, 
"Sermons  and  Addresses."  Great  and  successful  col- 
lege presidents  are  numerous  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can education.  Perhaps  many  others  have  exceeded 
John  Bascom  in  administrative  ability  and  financier- 
ing triumphs,  but  he  has  few  peers  and  no  superiors 
as  a  master  in  the  class  room.  He  was  one  who  placed 
his  stamp  upon  his  pupils.  He  was  the  Thomas  Arnold 
to  the  undergraduates  in  the  American  colleges  with 
which  he  labored.  The  story  of  Arius  is  a  forgotten 
romance  and  the  Arian  movement  carries  but  little  in- 
terest and  less  study  in  these  days  because  the  Libyan 
monk  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  heresy  titled  by 
his  name,  represented  a  transitional  form  of  thought, 
a  half  way  ground  between  Unitarianism  and  Trini- 
tarianism,  which  has  no  permanent  place  in  the  world's 
thinking;  nevertheless,  J.  Hay  Colligan's  "The  Arian 
Movement  in  England,"  issued  from  the  University 
Press  of  Manchester,  England,  last  year,  is  an  inter- 
esting story  of  the  heroic  movement  and  development 
of  thought  that  has  given  us  the  wealth  of  the  mod- 
ern L'nitarian  movement  in  England  and  America, 
with  many  high  causes  and  prophetic  voices,  which  are 
the  direct  products  of  the  same. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  this  somewhat  technical  study 
of  doctrine  to  the  slender  little  "Parable  of  Cherries" 
by  Edward  Steiner,  but  the  latter  is  the  fruit  of  which 
the  former  is  the  stem.  The  rabbi,  the  priest  and  the 
pastor,  all  dealt  in  "cherries"  that  in  the  last  analysis 
were  tested  by  their  juiciness  and  power  of  refreshing. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Kratzer's  "Dominion  Within"  and 
Mrs.  Augusta  E.  Stetson's  "Reminiscences,  Sermons 
and  Correspondence,"  proving  the  adherence  of  their 
authors  to  the  principles  of  Christian  Science  as  taught 
by  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  are  books  that  reflect  the 
storm  clouds  on  the  borderland  of  Christian  Science. 
Mrs.  Stetson's  is  a  sumptuous,  costly  work  of  twelve 
hundred  pages,  printed  upon  Japanese  paper,  filled  with 
a  detail  of  correspondence  and  argument,  which  un- 
dertakes to  prove  her  Christian  Science  orthodoxy,  al- 
though she  must  abide  outside  the  gates  from  which 
she  has  been  expelled.  Mr.  Kratzer's  modest  little 
volume  contains  various  deliveries  on  his  part,  show- 


ing his  loyalty  to  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  doctrine  although 
he  withdrew  from  the  church  in  order  to  avoid  the 
expulsion  arising  from  what  he  considers  the  tyranny 
of  administration.  Mr.  Kratzer's  training  in  the  Uni- 
versalist ministry  gives  him  a  continued  belief  in  the 
liberty  of  prophesying,  and  because  he  exercised  this 
same  liberty  and  ventured  to  expound  his  faith  in  im- 
mortality and  kindred  doctrines  without  asking  leave 
of  the  committee,  he  was  subjected  to  a  discipline  to 
which  he  did  not  care  to  submit. 

Quite  different  in  matter  but  very  interpretative  of 
the  growing  spirit  in  religion  today,  is  "A  Book  of 
Devotional  Readings  from  the  Literature  of  Christen- 
dom," edited  by  th.e  Rev.  J.  M.  Connell,  that  comes  to 
us  from  the  English  press  of  Longmans  Green  and  Co. 
The  editor  says :  "The  aim  has  been  to  illustrate  the 
continuity  of  Divine  inspiration  since  New  Testament 
times, — to  include  only  such  writings  as  have  an  as- 
sured place  in  the  veneration  of  Christendom."  The 
book  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  those  churches, 
which,  while  continuing  to  regard  the  Bible  as  their 
chief  lesson  book,  are  desirous  of  a  more  extended 
lectionary.  The  writings  are  arranged  chronologically 
and  offer  a  rich  anthology  for  private  or  public  use. 
Of  the  many  books  of  this  kind  on  my  shelves,  no  one 
of  them  covers  so  wide  a  field  within  the  limits  indi- 
cated, or  exercises  more  efficiently  the  criticism  by 
omission.  It  is  inded  a  rich  volume. 

In  this  list  should  be  mentioned  for  want  of  better 
connection  "The  Spiritual  Autobiography  of  Charles 
Gordon  Ames."  It  is  the  story  of  the  inner  life  of  one 
who  was  born  to  be  a  spiritual  guide.  His  long  life 
ended  in  the  high  ministry  that  befitted  a  successor  to 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  No  sweeter,  stronger  con- 
tribution to  liberal  religion,  with  the  emphasis  on  re- 
ligion, has  come  within  the  range  of  my  vision  during 
the  year.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  of  faith  who  in  the 
interest  of  faith  outgrew  the  theology  of  dogma  and 
text  and  grew  into  the  theology  of  life  and  of  science. 

Sociology. 

Of  the  books  at  hand,  the  largest  and  perhaps  the 
most  pretentious,  certainly  the  most  unique,  is  Prof. 
Small's  "Between  Eras ;  from  Capitalism  to  Democ- 
racy." Dedicated  to  "the  fraternal  fellowship  of  men 
and  women  who  rate  the  interests  of  the  whole  above 
the  claims  of  their  special  kind."  Twenty-six  chapters, 
a  cycle  of  conversations  in  which  The  Mediator,  The 
Misfits,  The  Prophet,  The  Philanthropist,  The  Uncon- 
vinced, etc.,  have  their  say.  A  simpler  and  more 
compassable  book  is  that  by  Mr.  Small's  colleague, 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  who  last  year  made  the  circuit 
of  the  globe  in  the  interest  of  the  Barrows  Lecture- 
ship. He  went  to  the  far  East  and  in  these  six  lec- 
tures on  "Social  Programmes  in  the  West"  told  the 
Orientals  how  we  were  doing  things  in  America.  It 
was  right  that  he  should  interpret  us  at  our  best  and 
a  large  part  of  his  exhibit  might  be  called  a  presen- 
tation of  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  or  still  better, 
what  we  ought  to  try  to  do.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  more  profitable  missionary  work  among  non- 
Christian  peoples  who  -are  not  too  benighted  to  move 
the  previous  question,  transferring  the  discussion  from 
theology  to  sociology,  questions  of  how  to  save  the 
soul  on  earth  rather  than  to  save  souls  from  hell 
for  heaven.  When  will  the  Barrows  Lectureship  send 
forth  a  man  who  will  be  able  to  interpret  twentieth 
century  religion  in  the  West  with  as  free,  sympathetic 
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and  open  a  mind  as  Professor  Henderson  has  inter- 
preted the  twentieth  century  civics?  There  are  multi- 
tudes waiting  in  India,  China  and  Japan  for  voices 
from  the  West  which  will  help  interpret  to  them  their 
own  religions  in  the  terms  of  universal  religion. 

Clearly  the  name  of  Graham  Taylor  forms  the  third 
in  the  Chicago  sociological  trio, — Henderson,  Small, 
Taylor, — and  we  know  not  where  to  find  the  fourth 
name  to  make  a  quadrangle  out  of  the  triangle.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  put  forth  "Religion  in  Social  Action," 
which  is  overdue  on  my  table,  and  because  of  its  tardi- 
ness I  cannot  speak  from  first  hand  observation,  but 
it  is  safe  to  take  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  on  trust  and 
look  with  interest  to  the  i)leasure  and  profit  of  read- 
ing his  message. 

William  English  Walling's  "The  Largest  Aspect  of 
Socialism"  and  Allen  L.  Benson's  "The  Truth  About 
Socialism"  may  be  considered  "the  long  and  the  short" 
of  socialism  interpreted  from  the  inside.  Mr.  Wall- 
ing's work  is  encyclopedic.  Mr.  Benson's  work  is 
short  meter  and  popular. 

But  we  suspect  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Working 
Woman,"  the  simple  story  of  Adelheid  Popp,  with  an 
introduction  to  the  American  edition  by  the  pastor  of 
All  Souls  Church,  Chicago,  will  move  more  hearts  to 
socialism  than  all  the  arguments  of  the  preceding  vol- 
umes. This  poor  girl,  born  into  the  grimest  of  circum- 
stances, beset  with  the  most  awful  temptations,  rose 
out  of  the  most  gruesome  shop  life  of  \'ienna  into  an 
appreciation  of  brotherhood  and  love  that  made  her  a 
radiant  apostle  of  the  socialism  that  is  a  religion. 

Wilhelm  Lamszus'  "The  Human  Slaugh.ter-House," 
with  an  introduction  by  the  poet  Alfred  Noyes,  is  one 
more  burning  protest  against  war.  This  book  cost  the 
author  his  i)Osition  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Austria,  which 
I  believe  was  ultimately  restored.  It  is  simply  a  vivid, 
realistic  picture  of  the  realities  of  war.  "O !  but  it's 
over  statements !"  says  the  advocate  of  militarism,  and 
hopes  the  gentle,  militant  woman.  Don't  you  believe  it ! 
Take  the  word  of  one  who  has  been  there.  The  skir- 
mish that  has  sprinkled  with  blood  the  dew-gemmed 
pasture  outreaches  in  horror  the  most  vivid  description 
possible  to  pen.  The  ultimate  argument  against  war 
and  war-like  measures  is  found  in  just  this  horrible 
waste  of  human  life,  the  unspeakable  cruelties  visited 
upon  the  unoffending,  the  misapplied  sacrifices. 

Herbert  Quick  is  a  man  of  facile  genius.  Born  on 
an  Iowa  farm,  disciplined  in  field  and  farmyard, 
schoolmaster,  editor,  mayor,  man  of  business,  poet  and 
orator.  In  Sioux  City  he  helped  prosecute  boodlers,  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  he  edited  La  Follette's  weekly,  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  he  edits  Farm  and  Fireside.  Wherever 
he  is,  he  is  a  man  of  thought  and  action.  His  last  book, 
"On  Board  the  Good  Ship  Earth,  a  Survey  of  World 
Problems,"  is  full  of  inspiration,  crammed  with  facts 
and  poetry.  He  knows  the  earth  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  He  views  the  world  as  from  a  high  moun- 
tain, the  details  and  technicalities  do  not  intrude  upon 
the  vision.  In  an  original  way  he  has  grasped  the  world 
forces  and  they  seem  to  work  upon  him  more  than  he 
upon  them.  His  genial  optimism  is  reinforced  by  his- 
tory and  demanded  by  science.  It  is  an  easy  book  to 
read  and  as  valuable  as  easy.  Quick's  book  is  a  dream 
of  what  we  are  coming  to.  "Broke,  the  Man  Without 
a  Dime,"  by  E.  A.  Brown,  is  a  realistic  picture  of  what 
now  is.  Brown  is  a  real  man,  born  in  Illinois,  who  went 
"broke"  for  the  sake  of  trying  out  the  provision  made 


for  the  unemployed.  He  made  himself  as  a  beggar 
in  the  interest  of  beggars.  All  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country  from  Spokane  to  Philadelphia  were  visited, 
tried  out  from  the  standpoint  of  a  tramp,  and  this  book 
is  the  result.  The  young  publishing  house  of  Brown  & 
Hozvell  of  Chicago  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
public  for  offering  them  this  very  human  document. 

The  Woman  Movement. 

No  better  indication,  not  only  of  the  trend  but  of 
the  strain  of  the  year  can  be  found,  than  in  these  seven' 
books  relating  to  the  woman  problem,  which  have  come 
to  my  ta])le  fresh  from  the  press  of  1913.  One  book 
about  "Ellen  Key,"  by  Louise  Listrom  Hamilton,  with 
an  introduction  by  Havelock  Ellis,  another  book  by 
Ellen  Key,  concerning  "Rahel  Varenhagen,"  perhaps 
the  most  genius  laden  woman  of  her  times ;  a  learned 
book  about  "Women  in  Science,"  by  H.  J.  Mozans, 
setting  forth  woman's  triumphs  in  astronomy,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  inventions,  etc.,  etc.  "The  Truth  About 
Women,"  another  sumptuous  book  of  four  hundred 
pages,  by  C.  Gasquoine  Hartley,  is  a  study  of  the 
woman  problem  biologically,  historically  and  in  its 
present  day  aspects.  "Women,  Marriage  and  Mother- 
hood," by  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser,  is  an  English  con- 
tribution, the  nature  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  title. 
The  new  terms,  which  I  believe  are  to  be  distrusted  on 
account  of  ambiguity  and  unscientific  connotation, 
"feminism"  and  "feminist,"  are  here  exploited. 
"Women  as  World  Builders,"  by  Floyd  Dell,  from  the 
young  publishing  house  of  Forbes  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago, and  "The  Man  and  the  Woman,  a  Chapter  on 
Human  Life,"  by  Arthur  L.  Salmon,  from  the  same 
house,  are  little  handbooks  that  will  serve  the  needs  of 
over-hurried  club  women  who  must  needs  prepare  a 
speech  or  paper,  and  the  cynical  man  who  confesses 
he  is  "'not  much  interested  but  is  willing  to  look  into 
the  matter."  Floyd  Dell  furnishes  readable  sketches 
of  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  Jane 
Addams,  Olive  Schreiner,  Emma  Goldman,  Margaret 
Dreier  Robins,  Ellen  Key  and  others. 

A  still  more  slender  discussion,  but  timely  and  sen- 
sible, is  John  Haynes  Holmes'  "Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce," a  single  address  given  the  dignity  of  covers. 
The  next  little  book  from  the  Forbes  Company  press, 
by  a  stretch  of  poetic  license  may  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  woman's  books,  as  it  is  entitled  "Divorc- 
ing Lady  Nicotine,  or.  Getting  the  Upper  Hand  of  the 
Smoking  Habit,"  by  Henry  Beech  Needham.  It  may 
help  some  enslaved  man  to  his  liberty,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful. Nothing  will  help  a  man  until  he  realizes  his  ab- 
ject slavery  to  a  costly,  unsanitary  and  nasty  habit. 
When  such  a  tyranny  is  fully  realized  he  needs  no  help, 
he  will  quit  anyhow. 

Juvenile  Literature. 
May  this  tribe  decrease.  Judging  from  the  adver- 
tisements, the  intellectual  lives  of  American  youths 
have  been  dreadfully  menaced  by  floods  of  printers' 
ink,  which  has  taken  the  shape  of  "charming  stories," 
"pretty  pictures,"  "elegant  binding,"  etc.  The  better 
these  books  are,  the  worse  they  are  for  the  favored 
child.  Not  that  they  are  bad  in  themselves ;  quite  the 
contrary ;  but  they  debilitate  the  growing  mind  and  in 
the  competitive  struggle  crowd  out  the  more  valuable 
and  permanent  elements  in  literature  which  the  boy  and 
girl  from  the  sixth  grade  to  the  college  period  ought 
to  be  getting  acquainted  with.    The  High  School  girl 
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whose  favorite  author  is  still  Louise  M.  Alcott  has  been 
badly  handled  pedagogically.  John  Muir's  "Story  of  My 
Boyhood  and  Youth"  and  Enos  A.  Mills'  "In  Beaver 
World"  are  not  "Books  for  Boys,"  for  which  we  give 
thanks,  but  they  are  books  which,  charm  any  healthy 
minded  boy  and  delight  none  the  less  his  grandfather. 
I  have  read  no  two  books  in  the  year  that  have  given 
me  more  sermon  material  or  a  more  effective  life  relish 
than  these  very  wholesome  books,  which  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  borderland  where  the  quadruped  and  the 
biped  live  in  such  delightful  intimacy. 

Biography. 

"Quickened  are  they  who  touch  a  prophet's  bones!" 
It  is  always  profitable  to  read  the  story  of  the  great 
and  good.  This  year  brings  its  inevitable  contribution 
to  the  Lincoln  literature.  "The  Every-day  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Francis  Fisher  Browne,  is  the 
revised  edition  of  a  work  first  printed  many  years  ago. 
It  contained  at  that  time  tributes,  testimonies  and  facts 
from  a  multitude  of  high  witnesses,  the  contemporaries 
of  Lincoln,  who  were  still  alive.  This  material  received 
the  benefit  of  the  skilful  sifting  of  the  editor  of  the 
Dial  during  the  last  years  Of  his  ripened  life,  so  that 
now  it  combines  the  attractions  of  spontaneity  and  of 
discriminating  criticism,  and  bids  fair  to  take  its  place, 
all  things  considered,  as  the  richest,  most  readable  one 
volume  interpretation  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  What 
^Mr.  Browne  has  done  with  deliberation  and  without 
haste  or  violent  condensation,  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Bullock 
tried  to  do  in  intensely  condensed  form  in  a  little  handy 
volume,  which  gives  in  graphic  outline  the  great  story. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Bullock's  untimely  and  lamentable  death 
while  the  book  was  yet  in  preparation  will  account  for 
certain  crudities  and  omissions  which  subsequent  edi- 
tions would  have  corrected,  and  now  the  contemplated 
series  of  "Headlights  of  American  History"  has  come 
to  an  untimely  end.  But  the  two  greatest  headlights, 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  have  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion. These  two  little  books  were  privately  printed  by 
the  author,  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

"Lincoln  and  Slavery,"  by  Albert  E.  Pillsbury,  is  a 
clear  answer,  and  it  would  seem  a  final  one,  to  those 
who  still  would  explain  Lincoln's  public  life  on  any 
other  theory  than  that  of  profound  hatred  of  slavery 
and  a  determination  to  do  everything  within  the  limits 
of  law  and  justice  to  exterminate  the  same. 

Horace  White's  most  valuable  and  able  "Life  of  Ly- 
man Trumbull,"  and  William  E.  Conneley's  less  im- 
portant but  none  the  less  interesting  and  illuminating 
"Life  of  Preston  B.  Plumb,"  the  War  Senator  from 
Kansas,  are  indispensable  collateral  readings  to  the 
students  of  the  life  of  Abrahah  Lincoln.  John  Sharpe 
Williams'  work  on  "Thomas  Jefferson's  Permanent 
Influence  on  American  Institutions,"  is  another  timely 
contribution  to  American  history.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  great  Commoner,  the  one  connecting  link  between 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  is  still  too  little  understood 
and  even  less  appreciated. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  was  a  man  of  letters  and  not 
of  action,  but  he  lived  through  the  two  great  periods 
in  American  history,  the  history  of  thought  repre- 
sented by  the  Transcendental  movement  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  including  the  war. 
Perhaps  no  American  touched  so  many  eminent  lives 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  Professor  Norton,  and 
the  two  volumes  of  his  letters  edited  by  his  daughter 
and  Mr.  DeWolf  Howe  are  most  valuable  contribu- 


tions to  the  higher  life  story,  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  have  reached 
the  Ninth  Volume,  the  Tenth  and  final  volume  will 
complete  a  remarkable  treasury  of  thought  and  high 
comment  on  life  and  duty. 

To  this  list  of  biographies  of  great  value  should  be 
added  the  "Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,"  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  during  the  war,  and  "The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Florence  Nightingale." 

Fiction  and  Belles-Letteres. 

The  vast  domain  of  fiction  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  sermon.  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup"  and  "V.  V.'s 
Eyes"  seem  to  be  the  dominant  volumes  of  the  year. 
If  the  novel  is  the  modern  pulpit,  surely  the  gospel 
has  been  effectively  preached  by  these  authors  and 
many  others.  A  humble  story  is  Mary  Ovington 
White's  "Hazel,"  but  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  the  little  brown  girl,  the  unfortunate  but 
happy  combination  of  the  black  and  whit^  races,  we 
are  glad  to  mention  it  in  this  connection.  It  is  a  book 
to  read  because  it  deals  with  so  difficult  a  question. 

Margaret  W.  Morley,  in  her  "Carolina  Mountains," 
approaches  the  problems  of  the  South,  and  the  entan- 
glements incident  to  race  and  slavery,  with  all  the  help 
of  the  bookmaker's  art  and  the  camera's  truth-telling 
interpretations.  Bertha  Thomas'  "Tales  from  the 
Welsh  Hills"  misses  the  exquisite  dialect  freshness  of 
Jeannette  Marks's  books,  but  the  mystic  element  of  the 
Celt,  the  weird  poetry  of  humble  life  in  out  of  the 
way  corners  of  Wales,  are  admirably  presented  in 
this  little  book  brought  from  London  by  the  enter- 
prising firm  F.  G.  Browne  &•  Co.,  a  house  which,  prom- 
ises to  become  an  important  element  in  the  publishing 
center  of  Chicago. 

This  year  I  have  been  paying  belated  attention  to 
Mark  Twain.  I  have  read  no  less  than  six  of  his 
charming  volumes.  Perhaps  the  resolution  to  leave 
nothing  by  Mark  Twain  unstudied  was  heightened  by 
the  delightful  little  volume  by  Elizabeth  Wallace  en- 
titled "Mark  Twain  and  the  Happy  Island,"  which  was 
offered  us  this  year  by  th.e  McClurg  Publishing  Co. 
The  dreamy  atmosphere  of  Bermuda  was  never  more 
enchantingly  described  than  when  the  person  of  Mark 
Twain  helped  vivify  the  pen  and  the  pencil  of  this 
young  woman  friend. 

Poetry. 

I  have  saved  for  the  last  this  always  the  safest 
measure  of  the  intellectual  life  and  progress  of  any  age, 
the  poets.  That  they  still  live  and  are  busy  is  manifested 
by  the  catalogues.  One  American  publishing  house 
offers  a  list  of  eighteen  practically  unknown  poets  as 
the  year's  output.  Alfred  Noyes  has  been  printed  in 
new  and  available  editions.  He  is  a  man  who  has  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  the  higher  genius,  for  he  hates 
war  and  loves  the  people.  Democracy  ever  finds  its  best 
advocates  among  the  poets.  Frances  Jenkins  Alcott's 
"Story  Telling  Poems"  and  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse's 
"The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse"  are  two  books 
of  compilations  that  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  every 
lover  of  poetry.  Frances  Alcott's  compilation  goes  far 
afield,  through  many  nations  and  into  many  lands,  but 
she  always  returns  with  gems  for  memory's  storehouse ; 
while  Miss  Rittenhouse's  book  is  confined  to  "Contem- 
porary American  Poetry."  Here  are  a  hundred  and 
eighty-four  different  titles  from  seventy  dift'erent  au- 
thors. Most  of  them  refreshingly  unfamiliar  to  gray- 
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haired  g'leaners  in  the  poetry  field.  A  Cambridge  au- 
thor has  published  an  anthology  of  the  magazine  jjoetry 
issued  during  the  year.  He  tells  us  that  the  seven 
leading  magazines  in  America  published  five  hundred 
and  six  poems  last  year,  nearly  two  hundred  of  which, 
were  adjudged  poems  of  distinction!  His  book  con- 
tains twenty  pages  given  to  the  titles  only,  and  some 
forty-seven  poems  selected  as  best  out  of  the  year's 
output,  he  publishes  in  full.  All  this,  let  us  hope,  indi- 
cates that  the  race  of  poets  is  not  dead  and  that  poetry 
is  not  passing  out  of  the  world.  An  age  and  a  land 
that  makes  such  anthologies  as  these  possible,  is  an  age 
to  be  hopeful  for  and  a  land  to  be  proud  of. 

But  already  I  have  continued  my  book  study  too  long 
and  I  have  only  touched  upon  those  that  have  come 
into  my  own  library.  What  wealth  beyond !  What 
harvest  unreached!  What  sources  of  inspiration  un- 
touched ! 

I  close  the  list  with  the  last  surprise  for  the  lovers 
of  Browning.  A  book  beautifully  printed,  nobly  illus- 
trated, and  ample  of  page,  is  that  entitled  "The  Coun- 
try of  the  Ring  and  the  Book,"  by  Sir  Frederick 
Treves.  Here  is  told,  I,  The  Story ;  H,  The  Country 
of  the  Story,  and,  HI,  The  People  of  the  Story,  as 
they  appear  in  the  book.  I  hope  that  no  one  will  un- 
dertake to  satisfy  their  th.irst  for  culture  by  reading 
this  book  about  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  rather  than 
the  great  book  itself,  which  is  self-interpretative  when 
carefully  studied. 

Events  of  the  Day. 

In  the  few  minutes  left  may  I  touch  hurriedly  upon 
some  of  the  great  significant  events  of  the  year. 

The  Parcel  Post,  already  abundantly  justified,  went 
into  efifect  last  year.  The  discovery  of  the  South  Pole 
by  Amundsen  was  announced  and  the  none  less  heroic 
and  pathetic  triumph  of  Robert  F.  Scott.  The  Panama 
Canal  h.as  been  opened.  Woman  suffrage  has  come  to 
Illinois ;  but  the  triumph  of  Illinois, — a  triumph  of 
thought, — makes  sadder  and  darker  the  defeat  in  Great 
Britain  caused  by  the  absence  of  thought  and  the  pres- 
ence of  violence.  Edison  thinks  he  has  perfected  a 
talking-moving-picture  machine.  Dr.  Flexner  thinks 
he  has  found  the  gemi  of  infant  paralysis.  The  Eiffel 
Tower  in  Paris  and  the  Arlington  Station  in  Mary- 
land have  exchanged  compliments  by  wireless.  The 
progress  of  aviation  continues.  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
a  "pagan"  Oriental,  has  received  the  Nobel  prize  in 
literature.  Two  million  dollars  have  been  appropriated 
for  a  Lincoln  monument  in  Washington.  Less  money 
but  more  promise  accompanies  the  "act"  on  the  part 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  to  find  the  "Lincoln  Way"  from 
Indiana  to  Illinois,  that  the  trail  which  led  the  wagon- 
ers over  the  unbridged  rivers  and  through  the  unblazed 
forests  may  be  turned  into  a  glorious  pike  over  which 
automobiles  will  travel. 

All  these  many  successful  and  hopeful  things  oc- 
curred last  year,  but  let  them  not  blind  us  to  the  dark 
and  gruesome  facts  of  the  horrible  Balkan  embroglio, 
the  pitiable  Mexican  disturbances,  the  floods  that  were 
the  result  of  imperfect  engineering,  and  the  horrible 
strikes  that  are  the  result  of  as  defective  social  engi- 
neering. There  are  hopeful  signs  but  they  should  not 
bring  to  us  an  easy  going  complacency.  It  is  good  at 
this  time  to  be  reminded  by  so  eminent  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  out  of  the  ripeness  of  his 
studious  life,  th.at  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  menaced 
by  three  tremendous  dangers  which,  if  unchecked  and 


uncorrected,  will  prove  the  undoing  of  this  boastful 
race.  One,  he  calls  the  degeneracy  that  springs  from 
the  factory  system ;  second,  the  widespread  debauch- 
ery from  alcoholism;  third,  the  subtile  undermining 
of  the  white  races  by  the  social  evil  and  attendant  dis- 
eases. These  are  the  words  of  no  agitator  revivalist ; 
they  are  words  that  come  from  the  chamber  of  the 
student,  a  man  accustomed  to  scientific  thought  and 
study. 

Notwithstanding  these  ominous  menaces  from  with- 
in there  comes  a  grim  anxiety  at  Washington,  which 
in  these  last  days  has  culminated  in  an  attempt  to  leg- 
islate a  literacy  test  of  immigrants  which  would  close 
our  gates  somewhat  to  the  new  tides  of  hopeful  and 
lowly  life  which  in  the  past  has  largely  made  America 
and  which  America  needs  now  as  much  as  ever.  This 
attempt  is  a  concession  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
law  makers  to  two — as  it  seems  to  me — unfounded 
and  unjustified  su.spicions:  One,  coming  from  the  la- 
boring men  who  fear  the  wage  scale  will  be  lowered 
by  the  infiux  of  what  they  call  ignorant  laborers,  and 
the  other,  still  less  excusable  protest,  comes  from  the 
Protestant  Christians  who  are  afraid  that  the  influx 
of  the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  interfere 
with  our  religious  freedom. 

The  triumph  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  and  to  my  mind  the 
great  new  triumph  of  the  Currency  Bill,  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  noble  movements  toward  democracy. 

America  is  still  in  th.e  main  undeveloped.  We  have 
but  scratched  the  surface  of  the  soil.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  waiting  the  draining,  the  irrigation  and 
the  tilling,  which  requires  the  toiling  hand.  These 
dreaded  immigrants  are  bringing  to  us  the  unexhausted 
resources  of  mighty  nations.  In  them  lies  our  hope  of 
progress.  Better,  a  thousand  times,  for  the  future  of 
our  Republic,  an  uneducated  and  unexhausted  Pole, 
Greek  or  Lithuanian,  than  the  emasculated  product  of 
American  luxury,  the  indolent  and  indulged  child  of 
pampered  ease. 

Let  them  come !  No  policy  is  good  for  the  United 
States  that  does  not  contribute  to  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  world.  Let  them  come !  And  if  in  the 
mighty  struggle  Saxon  blood  should  prove  unequal  to 
cope  with  the  Slavonic  races,  then  all  the  same  the 
United  States  of  America  will  triumph  in  its  domi- 
nant elements.  Aye,  if  in  the  long  events  of  time,  the 
yellow  man,  or  the  black  man,  should  prove  more  than 
a  match  to  the  white  man,  let  the  white  man  bow  to 
the  rulings  of  destiny  and  accept  the  retirement  which 
can  come  only  from  his  own  degeneracy  and  from 
which  he  can  never  save  himself  by  prescriptive  rulings 
and  prohibitive  regulations.  The  future  of  America 
must  take  its  place  in  the  larger  future  of  the  world. 
Anything  less  cosmopolitan  than  this  savors  of  pro- 
vincialism and  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  degeneracy. 

In  the  year  1913  the  most  encouraging  incidents  are 
those  which  point  to  the  time  when  the  cry  of  Thomas 
Paine,  "Th.e  world  is  my  country ;  to  do  good  is  my 
religion,"  will  be  the  cry  of  the  sanest  politics,  will  be 
the  cry  of  the  profoundest  economy,  will  be  the  de- 
mand of  intelligent  civics,  as  well  as  of  inspiring  re- 
ligion. 

Listen  to  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  in  the 
words  of  one  of  our  own  poets  whose  veins  are  filled 
with  virile  blood  drawn  from  foreign  importations: 
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SCUM  O'  THE  EARTH." 


At  the  gate  of  the  West  I  stand, 
On  the  isle  where  the  nations  throng. 
We  call  them  "scum  o'  the  earth ;" 

Stay,  are  we  doing  you  wrong, 

Young  fellow  from  Socrates'  land? — 

You,  like  a  Hermes,  so  lissome  and  strong. 

Fresh  from  the  Master  Praxiteles'  hand? 

So  you're  of  Spartan  birth? 

Descended,  perhaps,  from  one  of  the  band — 

Deathless  in  story  and  song — 

Who  combed  their  long  hair  at  Thermopyte's  pass? 
Ah,  I  forget  the  straits,  alas ! 

More  tragic  than  theirs,  more  compassion-worth. 

That  have  doomed  you  to  march  in  our  "immigrant  class" 

Where  you're  nothing  but  "scum  o'  the  earth." 

You  Pole  with  the  child  on  your  knee. 

What  dower  bring  you  to  the  land  of  the  free? 

Hark !  does  she  croon 

That  sad  little  tune 

That  Chopin  once  found  on  his  Polish  lea 
And  mounted  in  gold  for  you  and  for  me? 
Now  a  ragged  young  fiddler  answers 
In  wild  Czech  melody 

That  Dvorak  took  whole  from  the  dancers. 

And  the  heavy  faces  bloom 

In  the  wonderful  Slavic  way; 

The  little,  dull  eyes,  the  brows  a-gloom, 

Suddenly  dawn  like  the  day. 

While,  watching  these  folk  and  their  mystery, 

I  forget  that  they're  nothing  worth ; 

That  Bohemians,  Slovaks,  Croatians, 

And  men  of  all  Slavic  nations 

Are  "polacks" — and  "scum  o'  the  earth." 

Genoese  boy  of  the  level  brow. 

Lad  of  the  lustrous,  dreamy  eyes 

A-stare  at  Manhattan's  pinnacles  now 

In  the  first  sweet  shock  of  a  hushed  surprise; 

Within  your  far-wrapt  seer's  eyes 

I  catch  the  glow  of  the  wild  surmise 

That  played  on  the  Santa  Maria's  prow 

In  that  still  gray  dawn. 

Four  centuries  gone, 

When  a  world  from  the  wave  began  to  rise. 

Oh,  it's  hard  to  foretell  what  high  emprise 

Is  the  goal  that  gleams 

When  Italy's  dreams 

Spread  wing  and  sweep  into  the  skies. 

Caesar  dreamed  him  a  world  ruled  well ; 

Dante  dreamed  Heaven  out  of  Hell ; 

Angelo  brought  us  there  to  dwell ; 

And  you,  are  you  of  a  different  birth  ? — 

You're  only  a  "dago," — and  "scum  o'  the  earth !" 

Stay,  are  we  doing  you  wrong 

Calling  you  "scum  o'  the  earth." 

Man  of  the  sorrow-bowed  head. 

Of  the  features  tender  yet  strong, — 

Man  of  the  eyes  full  of  wisdom  and  mystery 

Mingled  with  patience  and  dread? 

Have  not  I  known  you  in  history. 

Sorrow-bowed  head  ? 

Were  j'ou  the  poet-king,  worth 

Treasures  of  Ophir  unpriced? 

Were  you  the  prophet,  perchance,  whose  art 

Foretold  how  the  rabble  would  mock 

That  shepherd  of  spirits,  erelong. 

Who  should  carry  the  lambs  on  his  lieart 

And  tenderly  feed  his  flock? 

Man — life  that  sorrow-bowed  head. 

Lo !  'tis  the  face  of  the  Christ ! 

The  vision  dies  at  its  birth. 
You're  merely  a  butt  for  our  mirth. 
You're  a  "sheeny" — and  therefore  despised 
And  rejected  as  "scum  o'  the  earth." 

Countrymen,  bend  and  invoke 

Mercy  for  us  blasphemers. 

For  that  we  spat  on  these  marvelous  folk, 

Nations  of  darcrs  and  dreamers, 


Scions  of  singers  and  seers. 

Our  peers,  and  more  than  our  peers. 

"Rabble  and  refuse,"  we  name  them 

And  "scum  o'  the  earth,"  to  shame  them. 

A-Iercy  for  us  of  tlie  few,  young  years. 

Of  the  culture  so  callow  and  crude, 

Of  the  hands  so  grasping  and  rude, 

The  lips  so  ready  for  sneers 

At  the  sons  of  our  ancient  more-than-peers. 

Mercy  for  us  who  dare  despise 

Men  in  whose  loins  our  Homer  lies; 

Mothers  of  men  who  shall  bring  to  us 

The  glory  of  Titian,  the  grandeur  of  Huss ; 

Children  in  whose  frail  arms  shall  rest 

Prophets  and  singers  and  saints  of  the  West. 

Xewcomers  all  from  the  eastern  seas, 

Help  us  incarnate  dreams  like  these. 

Forget,  and  forgive,  that  we  did  you  wrong. 

Help  us  to  father  a  nation,  strong 

In  the  comradeship  of  an  equal  birth, 

In  the  wealth  of  the  richest  bloods  of  earth. 

— Robert  Haven  Schaufflcr. 

Into  the  joys  of  the  greater  fellowship,  under  the 
inspiration  of  thy  presence,  Father,  may  we  welcome  the 
new  year,  with  its  new  joys,  aye,  its  new  burdens  also. 
Amen. 

My  Library— No.  III. 

I  remember  that  1  first  read  Whittier's  stirring  poem, 
"Laus  Deo,"  in  a  newspaper,  probably  soon  after  its 
first  ptiblication.  This  stimulated  me  to  read  as  soon 
as  possible  whatever  of  his  I  could  come  across,  and 
eventually  to  wish  strongly  for  a  copy  of  his  "Com- 
plete Poems."  To  many  still  living  the  designation, 
"Diamond  Edition,"  must  bring  quickly  and  vividly 
to  mind  the  series  of  volumes  in  which  the  New  Eng- 
land poets  first  completely  found  their  way  into  gladly 
welcoming  hands.  One  by  one  did  these  come  to  me 
also,  in  this  dress ;  Wh.ittier  first,  then  Longfellow, 
then  Lowell ;  and  rich  indeed  did  I  feel  when  I  ranged 
them  side  by  side  on  my  as  yet  very  plain  and  rather 
short  shelf,  and  joyful  beyond  words  was  I,  too,  when 
I  could  get  time  to  read  them  at  will.  However  these 
authors  may  rank  as  poets — and  I  hope  no  one  will 
ever  call  them  down  from  the  pedestal  upon  which  I 
then  placed  them — they  certainly  can  never  be  out- 
ranked as  educational  influences.  No  one  can  read 
these  three  authors  without  being  wiser  and  happier, 
to  an  extent  that  is  simply  immeasurable.  Be  it  in  the 
home,  be  it  in  the  church,  the  school  or  the  state, 
there  is  no  person  that  would  not  be  the  better  for 
having  a  familiar  and  devoted  acquaintance  with  these 
three  whole-souled  artists  of  the  Word  of  Life ;  and 
every  child  should  be  led  to  read  and  remember  them 
so  thoroughly,  that  forever  after  the  very  essence  of 
their  high-mindedness  will  remain  an  imperishable  and 
wholesome  possession. 

Prompted  by  my  liking  for  our  American  poets,  I 
drew  upon  my  scanty  funds  for  a  copy  of  "Tenny- 
son's Poems,"  complete  to  date,  and  in  one  yellow 
paper-covered  poorly  printed  volume.  But  here  my 
anticipations  of  further  satisfaction  were  but  poorly 
realized.  I  read  and  re-read  almost  the  entire  con- 
tents, determined  to  get  out  of  Tennyson  what  others 
had  already  derived  from  him,  and  what,  I  mav  say,  I 
have  a  thousandfold  derived  from  him  much  more  re- 
cently, nainely,  the  essential  almost  unparalleled  beauty 
of  his  skill,  along  with,  the  clear  depth  of  his  pure 
meaning,  and  the  joy  of  his  unswerving  faith  in  law, 
order,  and  especially  in  immortality,  or,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  in  "Our  all  being  gathered  up  somehowr 
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into  the  All-absorbing  love  of  God,  into  a  state  infi- 
nitely higher  than  one  can  conceive  of." 

Perhaps  my  inability  at  first  to  get  out  of  Tenny- 
son what  I,  notwithstanding,  felt  was  surely  there, 
may  have  been  owing  in  part  at  least  to  the  miserable 
copy  in  which  I  attempted  to  read  him;  for  I  have 
always  noted  that  a  suitable  dress  adds  much  to  the 
revelations  of  literature,  in  spite  of  the  old  saw  that 
it  is  matter  and  not  form  that  counts,  in  the  end. 

Of  course  I  was  minded  rather  early  to  secure  a 
copy  of  Shakespeare;  no  matter  what  or  how.  And 
what  an  accession  to  the  "few  but  proud"  numbers 
of  my  little  stock  of  books  it  was,,  when  finally  it  did 
come,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  plays  and 
poems  were  crowded  into  a  single  paper  covered  vol- 
ume, on  thinnest  paper  possible,  and  in  smallest  ty])e 
known !  It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  those  days, 
when  the  cheap  publication  of  any  kind  was  far  more 
•apt  to  be  simply  "nasty"  than  now,  and  when  my 
Shakespeare  came  to  me  in  the  cheapest  and  nastiest 
dress  that  ever  immortal  bard  found  himself  clothed 
in,  I  am  very  sure.  And  yet  what  a  thrill  to  patiently 
release  him  step  by  step  from  all  this  pettiness,  as  at 
odd  moments  between  tasks  I  tried  to  see  in  entirety, 
what  a  tattered  copy  of  "Dodd's  Beauties,"  rescued 
long  before  from  the  debris  and  dust  of  our  school 
library,  had  given  me  only  in  i)arts.  It  seems  to  me 
now  that  if  Providence  had  been  at  all  attentive  to 
the  real  openings  of  my  boyish  mind,  it  would  certainly 
have  considered  it  to  be  the  nick  of  time,  not  for 
ownership  of  the  meanest  presentation  of  Shakespeare 
that  was  possible,  but  for  one  that  was  noble  and  rich 
and  satisfactory  enough — one  that  I  could  have  taken 
pride  in — to  be  valued  and  used  for  all  time.  Why 
no  one  saw  this,  much  less  furnished  it,  has  always 
remained  one  of  the  mysteries  of  my  bringing  up, 
altogether  too  deep  and  dark  for  penetration.  I  know 
not  where  this  small  bundle  of  large  faults  went  to 
after  the  better  copy  came ;  for  I  was  then  only  too 
glad  to  see  the  last  of  it;  yet  the  human  nature  in 
me  cries  out  for  at  least  just  one  more  look  at  its 
penurious  uncomeliness,  that  I  may  again  gratify  the 
first  love,  which,  if  in  this  case  was  never  much,  of  a 
fact,  yet  was  large  and  intense  enough  to  suggest 
something  of  what  otherwise  might  have  proven  the 
deepest  of  boyhood's  satisfactions. 

Such,  in  fact,  has  it  been  the  case,  too,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  earlier  accessions  to  My  Library,  which  in 
time  have  been  discarded  under  one  prompting  or 
another,  and  usually  for  what  seemed  to  be  the  best 
of  reasons.  These,  the  old  text-books,  the  unreadable 
prints,  the  unreliable  or  uninteresting  compilations, 
each  in  turn  so  filling  for  the  time  being  such  a  dis- 
tinctive place  in  the  imagination,  and  yet  so  disrespect- 
fully disposed  of,  did,  nevertheless,  so  timely  stimu- 
late the  growing  spirit,  so  furnish  mental  pabulum 
that  was  sorely  needed,  so  engage  the  flush  boyish 
afifections,  so  become,  in  fact,  thoroughly  useful  to,  if 
not  thoroughly  possessed  by,  the  inner  spirit,  that, 
although  rejected  and  despised  at  last,  the  history  of 
the  development  of  My  Library,  without  notice  and 
grateful  remembrance  of  some  of  these,  would  be 
correspondingly  defective,  and  that  of  my  own  real 
self  correspondingly  lacking,  as  well.  Probably  the 
very  fewest  glances  at  these  most  familiarly  remem- 
bered of  all  my  books,  with  a  few  careless  turnings  of 
their  pages  additionally,  would  suffice ;  but  I  now  feel 


that  every  marginal  line  or  word  would  at  least  mo- 
mentarily appeal  to  the  vital  recollection  of  those  early 
days,  and  that  the  heart  would  thus  be  made  once 
<-igain  to  beat  as  of  old,  and  the  thrill  of  glad  owner- 
ship once  again  be  renewed,  as  few  later  accessions 
v/ould  be  able  to  cause.  Perhaps  not,  however  ;  perhaps 
now  I  so  lavishly  idealize  them,  and  withal  have  so 
thoroughly  "outgrown"  them'  that  only  a  momentary 
spur  to  curiosity,  with  little  of  affection,  would  result. 
But  it  were  worth  while  to  run  the  risk,  I  am  sure, 
if  only  that  I  might  thus  measure  my  present  self 
with  that  which  so  frequently  comes  back  in  imagina- 
tion, when  one  by  one  the  despised  and  rejected  of 
my  volumes  present  themselves,  in  the  softened  light 
of  choice  memory  and  pensive  introspection. 

A  book  that  came  to  my  hand  in  payment  for  an 
entire  day's  work  on  a  neighboring  farm,  bore  the 
title,  "Civil  Government,"  and  gave  me  much,  infor- 
mation that  was  of  lasting  value.  It  included,  besides 
an  analysis  of  the  national  and  state  constitutions. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Washington's  • 
Fareivell  Address,  two  pa])crs  that  forever  after  served 
to  give  me  a  kind  of  fundamental  assurance  that  all 
the  horrors  of  the  past  years  had  not  been  suffered  in 
vain,  and  that,  so  long  as  they  could  be  read  by  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  boys,  our  country  would  be 
permanently  .safe  and  prosperous.  Opportunely  I  also 
re-read  about  the  same  time,  and  altogether  more  ap- 
preciatively than  at  first,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address, 
which  I  believe  even  now  should  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory by  every  voter  before  he  is  permitted  to  vote. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  permanent  good  I  got  a 
year  or  two  later  from  reading  the  two  big  "Com- 
mentaries" on  the  law,  by  Blackstone  and  Kent,  re- 
spectively, under  the  direction  of  the  late  Senator 
Roscoe  Conkling,  who  wrote  me  a  very  kindly  letter 
advising  me  to  do  so,  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  what 
prospectively  I  might  be  most  good  for  in  the  affairs 
of  everyday  life. 

So  far  as  these,  books  gave  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  legal  maxims  and  customs,  they  com- 
manded my  attention  seriously,  and  were  likewise 
rather  good  for  the  mental  discipline  that  is  needed 
by  whoever  undertakes  their  perusal.  Had  I  pos- 
sessed the  talent  and  inclination  requisite  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  I  might  have  thus  been  led  to  enter  the  le- 
gal profession,  and  so  to  have  my  whole  career  become 
very  different  from  what  it  has  been.  But  the  read- 
ing of  law  in  no  wise  reveals  what  its  practice  really 
is,  any  more  than  does  the  "reading"  for  any  other 
profession.  I  was  certainly  wise  to  enjoy  what  I  could 
of  it  theoretically,  and  then  to  leave  its  practice  to 
those  who  are  more  fully  endowed  than  I  with  the 
serviceable  fighting  instincts  required  for  its  successful 
prosecution. 

From  my  funds,  replenished  from  time  to  time  by 
working  here  and  there,  and  augmented  by  savings 
from  ordinary  expenses  whenever  this  was  possible, 
I  early  appropriated  the  price  of  a  volume  named 
"People's  Book  of  Biography,"  by  James  Parton,  that 
contained  much  subject  matter  that  was  very  attrac- 
tive, as  well  as  many  steel  portraits  of  celebrated  per- 
sonages that  were  none  the  less  so.  Here  was  indeed 
a  book  full  of  just  those  interesting  facts  about  a 
goodly  number  of  illustrious  people  that  make  up  the 
best  substitute  I  know  of  for  ordinary  gossip,  and 
that  served  to  furnish  me  at  that  time  most  acceptable 
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subjects  for  many  hours  of  profitable  meditation  and 
pleasant  recollection.  In  this  volume  I  learned  espe- 
cially how  little  people  really  know  about  one  an- 
other as  they  struggled  side  by  side  in  all  the  ways 
and  walks  of  life.  Even  the  very  titles  of  its  chapters 
were  calculated  to  catch  my  attention,  and  for  good. 
Thus,  "General  Washington  at  Home,"  "Old  Dr. 
Nott,"  "Was  Benjamin  Franklin  Mean?"  "Poor  John 
Fitch,"  "Zerah  Colburn,"  "Early  Life  of  Lord  Byron," 
"Paul  Jones,"  "What  is  Known  of  Shakespeare," 
"The  Wife"  of  Jefferson,  or  of  Madison,  or  of  Web- 
ster, or  of  Jackson,  "Jeanne  D'Arc,"  etc. — what 
growing,  hungry  school-boy  could  read  of  these  with- 
out being  progressively  "educated,"  in  the  goodly  sense 
of  being  self-revealed  as  well  as  self-instructed  and 
self-inspired?  No  volume  ever  contributed  more  to 
that  something  in  my  nature,  which  instinctively 
reaches  out  for  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  in 
human  life,  than  this  same  "People's  Book  of  Biog- 
raphy." Although  I  have  never  seen  but  a  single 
other  copy  anywhere  else,  it  is  a  book  nevertheless 
that  every  boy  should  have  for  his  very  own. 

As  soon  as  my  savings  permitted,  I  again  made 
another  venture  in  the  purchase,  this  tim^,  of  a  time- 
seasoned  volume,  namely,  Milton's  "Poetical  Works." 
To  him  I  had  already  been  introduced,  through  hav- 
ing to  "parse,"  in  the  presence  of  numerous  older  and 
keener  pupils,  my  share  of  the  entire  First  Book  of 
"Paradise  Lost."  As  I  had  thus  gained  insight  into 
its  complicated  syntax,  something,  too,  of  its  prosody 
had  revealed  itself ;  and,  in  a  way,  I  thus  learned 
somewhat  to  like  the  sonorous  mouthings  required  for 
reading  it  aloud.  That,  however,  I  took  to  Milton's 
poetry  in  the  hearty,  worshipful  sense,  enjoyed  by 
many,  I  cannot  affirm.  Even  at  that  time  Paradise 
Lost  made  certain  theological  dernands  upon  my  faith 
which  rather  disastrously  obscured  the  work's  more 
truly  poetical  significance ;  for  I  was  thus  instinctively 
led  to  read  it  in  some  such  way  as  I  had  attempted 
long  before  to  read  the  Old  Testament,  and,  while 
not  coming  to  any  such  overwhelming  disaster  event- 
ually, I  certainly  missed  the  epic's  true  flavor  to  a 
most  regrettable  extent.  To  complete  the  telling  of 
the  truth,  I  was  much  more  impressed  by  the  poetry 
that  I  discovered  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  poem  was  written — the  blind  man's  romantic  per- 
severance in  spite  of  his  affliction,  unto  the  very  end ! 
Much  better  for  me  than  the  "Paradise  Lost"  did  I 
stbsequently  find  "Lycidas,"  "II  Pensaroso,"  and 
"L'  Allegro,"  to  be;  although  "Comus"  and  "Samson 
Agonistes"  still  proved  to  be  but  half  tolerable ;  these, 
too,  being  all  overshadowed  by  my  perhaps  unwar- 
ranted misconceptions  of  the  rest,  and  so  being  charry 
of  revealing  their  true  poetical  interest  to  my  callow 
sensibility.  Moreover,  as  an  important  contribution  to 
my  growth,  either  literary  or  spiritual,  Milton's  writ- 
ings were  not  then,  nor  have  they  ever  been,  of  very 
noteworthy  importance.  I  have  read  in  the  same  vol- 
ume occasionally,  ever  since ;  but  the  earlier  dire  sug- 
gestiveness  persists,  and  I  do  not  even  now  derive 
the  pleasure  or  the  profit  from  it  that  I  desire,  or 
have  need  of. 

Nor  did  my  luck  improve,  so  far  as  certain  most 
significant  impressions  were  concerned,  when  about 
this  time  I  purchased  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall" — 
second-hand  and  musty,  to  be  sure,  but  readable,  nev- 
ertheless. Rather  heavy  I  found  it  to  be  for  anything 


like  complete  comprehension  or  comfort,  I  must  con- 
fess ;  in  fact  the  very  first  chapter  in  which  is  given 
an  account  of  Primitive  Christianity,  I  found  to  be 
rather  forbidding,  as  well.  For  notwithstanding  my 
earier  experience  with  religious  and  theological  books, 
I  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  have  certain  "funda- 
mentals" so  critically  presented  and  so  keenly  dis- 
cussed as  Gibbon  did  it;  and  the  immediate  efTect  was 
rather  disheartening,  to  say  the  least.  In  fact,  it  was 
with  Gibbon  as  it  had  been  before  with,  the  Bible  and 
Bunyan  and  Milton ;  I  needed  someone  to  read  it 
with,  someone  who  could  temper  its  merciless  winds 
to  one  who  was  not  yet  provided  with  adequate  pro- 
tection. No  one,  while  young  enough  to  be  so  sus- 
ceptible, should  be  allowed  to  approach  this  perplex- 
ing chapter  of  Gibbon,  except  through  such  kindlier 
pages  as  have  been  written  by  Farrar,  or  Geickee,  or 
White,  or  Stanley ;  and  never  certainly  without  the 
help  of  the  guiding,  correcting,  elucidating  mind  of 
someone  whose  reading  and  meditation  and  living 
have  furnished  him  with  enough  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  to  enable  him  to  soften,  at  least,  the  start- 
ling difficulties  presented. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  history,  I  found  it  to  be  as 
acceptable  and  profitable  as  one  of  my  immature  mind 
could  expect ;  and  on  the  whole  Gibbon  proved  eventu- 
ally to  be  a  very  useful  source,  not  alone  of  standard 
knowledge,  but  of  the  right  kind  of  mental  stimulus 
and  discipiline  as  well.  When  I  read  it  again,  if  I  ever 
do,  I  expect  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  ever  so  much  of 
its  sonorous  solidity,  that  undoubtedly  escaped  or 
annoyed  me  then ;  for  every  dip  into  it  nowadays  con- 
vinces me  more  and  more,  as  it  has  convinced  the 
reading  world  in  general,  that  it  should  have  as  per- 
manent a  place  in  one's  affections,  as  it  should  have  a 
prominent  place  in  one's  library. 

Fortunately,  the  slight  jarring  produced  by  Gibbon 
was  soon  alleviated  by  purchasing  and  reading  Ray- 
mond's "Life  and  Speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 
Here  was  a  book  that  told  me  abundantly  about  the 
one  I  already  knew  so  well ;  and  whose  religious  as 
well  as  civil  character  had  always  been  so  inspiring ; 
besides,  what  boy  that  had  passed  through,  the  Civil 
War  times  had  not  felt  that  he  had  come  to  know 
as  a  personal  friend  him  who  all  along  had  stood  for 
so  much  to  everyone?  In  the  pages  of  this  biography 
I  breathed  again  the  air  of  the  deep  valleys  of  humil- 
iation and  grief,  as  well  as  of  the  mountain-tops  on 
which  we  had  all  rested  after  victory ;  here,  too,  I 
gathered  assurance  again,  that  after  all  humanity  as 
such  is  always,  whether  in  Ancient  Rome  or  in  Mod- 
ern America,  of  much  more  account  than  all  the  pomp 
of  war,  or  the  cunning  of  diplomacy.  He  who  had 
demonstrated  once  for  all  that  the  people  rather  than 
the  favored  few  were  entitled  to  everything  that  re- 
ally belonged  to  them,  was  here  again  revealed,  in  all 
the  entirety  possible  at  that  time.  And  here  again  the 
love  for  country,  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  the 
larger  aspirations  for  useful  experience,  were  all 
brought  freshly  to  the  front,  and  rendered  more  at- 
tractive than  ever  to  my  readily  assenting  mind.  If 
Raymond  did  not  tell  everything  possible  about  Lin- 
coln's life,  he  did  tell  the  better  part  of  it,  and  in  a 
very  good  way,  certainly,  and  the  young  reader  was 
stirred  to  every  wholesome  reaction,  correspondingly. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker. 
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THE  HOME 

CONTRinUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHEKINE  JONES,  THE  WINDERMERE,  1614  E.  56tH  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Helps  To  High  Living 


SUN. — There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love, 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart. 

MON. — We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind. 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

TUES. — Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fears. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

WED.—  Truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never. 

THURS.—  But  hearing  oftentimes 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

FRI.^ — And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

SAT. —  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

— lyUliain  Wordsworth. 


COZY  HOUSE. 


Never  a  door  has  Cozy  House, 

Nor  hearth  nor  window-sill ; 
No  chimney  tall,  nor  floor  nor  wall, — 

And  jet  'tis  coz\'  still. 
The  wild  wind  rocks  it  o'er  my  head, 

The  roof  is  loud  with  rain. 
But  safe  inside  and  snug  I  bide 

Till  skies  are  clear  again. 

Soon  as  the  sun  is  shining  bright, 

I  do  a  funny  thing, — 
Take  down  my  house  and  roll  it  tight, 

And  go  on  traveling; 
Quick  to  rebuild  it,  close  and  warm. 

Should  rain  begin  to  fall. 
A  big  umbrella  in  a  storm 

Is  the  finest  house  of  all ! 
The  Mayflower.  — Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 


Edison's  Boyhood 


"I  was  always  a  careless  boy,''  says  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  in  his  biography :  "and  with  a  mother  of  dif- 
ferent mental  caliber,  I  should  probably  have  turned 
out  badly.  But  her  firmness,  her  sweetness,  her  good- 
ness were  potent  powers  to  keep  me  in  the  right  path. 
I  remember  I  used  never  to  be  able  to  get  along  at 
school.  I  don't  know  why  it  was,  but  I  was  always 
at  the  foot  of  the  class.  I  used  to  feel  that  the 
teachers  never  used  to  sympathize  with  me,  and  that 
my  father  thought  I  was  stupid,  and  at  last  I  almost 
decided  that  I  must  really  be  a  dunce.  My  mother 
was  always  kind,  always  sympathetic,  and  she  never 
misunderstood  or  misjudged  me.  But  I  was  afraid  to 
tell  her  all  my  difficulties  at  school  for  fear  that  she, 
too,  might  lose  her  confidence  in  me. 

"One  day  I  overheard  the  teacher  tell  the  inspector 
that  I  was  'addled,'  and  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
keeping  me  in  school  any  longer.  I  was  so  hurt  by 
this  last  straw  that  I  btirst  out  crying,  and  went  and 
told  my  mother  about  it.  Then  I  found  out  what  a 
good  thing  a  good  mother  was.  She  came  out  as  my 
strong  defender. 

"Mother  love  was  aroused;  mother  pride  was 
wounded  to  the  quick.    She  brought  me  back  to  the 


school  and  angrily  told  the  teacher  that  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  talking  about.  In  fact,  she  was  the  most 
enthusiastic  champion  a  boy  ever  had,  and  I  deter- 
mined right  then  that  I  would  be  worthy  of  her  and 
show  her  that  her  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 

"My  mother  was  the  making  of  me.  She  was  so 
true ;  and  I  felt  that  I  had  some  one  to  live  for,  some 
one  I  must  not  disappoint.  The  memory  of  her  will 
always  be  a  blessing  to  me." 

— Youths'  Companion. 


Pretty  Tradition  of  the  Moss  Rose 

A  German  tradition  gives  the  origin  of  the  moss 
rose  as  follows :  Once  upon  a  time  an  angel,  having 
a  mission  of  love  to  suffering  humanity,  came  down 
to  earth.  He  was  much  grieved  at  all  the  sin  and  mis- 
ery he  saw,  and  all  the  evil  things  he  heard.  Being 
tired,  he  sought  a  place  wherein  to  rest ;  but  as  it 
fared  with  his  master,  so  it  fared  with  him.  There 
was  no  room  for  him  and  no  one  would  give  him 
shelter.  At  last  he  lay  down  under  the  shade  of  a 
rose  and  slept  till  the  rising  sun  awoke  him.  Before 
winging  his  flight  heavenward  he  addressed  the  rose 
and  said,  as  it  had  given  him  shelter  which  man  de- 
nied, it  should  receive  an  enduring  token  of  his  power 
and  love,  and  so,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  twig  by  twig,  the 
soft  green  moss  grew  around  the  stem,  and  there  it  is 
to  this  day,  a  cradle  in  which  the  new-born  rose  may 
lie,  a  proof,  as  the  angel  said,  of  God's  power  and 
love. — Boston  Transcript. 


Reassuring  the  Professor 

A  professor  of  Yale  University,  who  was  one  of  a 
party  which  undertook  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  a 
Nevada  mine  for  scientific  i)urposes,  relates  a  startling 
incident  in  connection  therewith. 

During  the  professor's  ascent  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, by  means  of  a  bucket,  and  with  a  miner  as  a 
fellow  passenger,  the  scientist  saw  signs  of  a  weak 
place  in  the  rope. 

"Do  you  often  change  your  ropes,  my  good  man?" 
he  asked,  when  about  half  way  from  the  bottorn  of 
the  abyss. 

"We  change  them  every  three  months,"  was  the 
reassuring  reply  of  the  man  in  the  bucket,  "and  we 
change  this  one  tomorrow,  if  we  get  up  safe  today." — 
Lippincott's. 

WEATHER-VAXES. 

The  weather-vane  on  grandpa's  barn 

Is  like  a  rooster  made  of  gold 
With  head  thrown  back  as  if  it  crowed 

A  cock-a-doodle-doo  so  bold. 

And  on  the  big  house  by  the  beach. 
Where  fishing  people  keep  their  things, 

The  weather-vane  is  like  a  fish. 
All  shining  in  the  wind  it  swings. 

I've  seen  one  like  a  little  horse, 

That's  just  about  to  run  a  race; 
I've  seen  an  arrow  and  a  ship 

With  every  tiny  sail  in  place. 

They  don't  seem  made  for  grown-up  folks ; 

They  seem  like  strong  and  splendid  toys. 
The  man  who  makes  the  weather-vanes 

Must  think  a  lot  of  little  boys. 
The  Mayflozccr.  —Alice  M.  Watts. 
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LINCOLN   CENTRE  PROGRAMS 


The  last  bulletin  of  activities  at  this 
Centre  sets  forth  the  following  an- 
nouncements for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1914: 

Believing  Heretics 

After  the  way  which  they  call  heresy, 
so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers. — 
Paul.   Acts  XXIV,  14. 
Sermon-Studies  of  Some   Heroes  of 
Faith — Those  Who  in  Life  Suffered 
Neglect,  Opposition,  and  Sometimes 
Death,  at  the  Hands  of  Those  of 
Narrower  Vision. 
January  4.    James  (first  century).  See 
New  Testament. 
An  early  ethical  culturist. 
January  11.    Pelagius  (fifth  century). 
He   believed   too   much  in  human 
nature. 

January  18.  Sir  Thomas  More  (six- 
teenth century). 

That  cannot  he  right  in  a  king  that 
is  wrong  in  a  subject. 
January  25.    Roger  Williams  (seven- 
teenth century). 
The  father  of  religious  liberty  in 
A  tn  erica. 

February  1.    Joseph  Priestly  (eight- 
eenth century). 
A  scientist  in  the  pulpit. 
February  8.    John  William  Colenso, 
Bishop  (nineteenth  century). 
A  )iiathematician  studies  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

February  15.  Lincoln  Anniversary — 
Lyman  Trumbull  (nineteenth  cen- 
tury). 

A  friend  of  Lincoln  who  carried  on 
his  work. 

February  22.  Washington's  Birthday 
— Thomas  Paine  (eighteenth  cen- 
tury;. 

A  friend  of  Washington — the  pen 
of  the  Revolution. 

Lincoln  Centre  Fellowship 

Study  Section 
The  Immigration  Problem;  or.  What 
Can  We  Do  to  Americanize  the 
New-Comers? 


FIELD 

t*  do  Good  is  my  Religion. " 

One   Million   Reinforcement  Per 
Annum 


Monday  Evenings,  8  P.  M. 

Leader  of  the  Class — Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones. 

Manager — Miss  Bertha  Van  Hove. 

A  study  of  the  following  nations 
will  be  introduced  so  far  as  possible 
by  a  representative  of  the  race.  Speak- 
ers to  be  arranged  for  by  the  persons 
indicated. 

The  following  hand  books  are  rec- 
ommended : 

1.  "Immigrant  Races  in  North  Amer- 
ica," by  Peter  Roberts,  Ph.D.  It 
is  hoped  that  every  member  of 
the  class  will  supply  himself  with 
this  little  hand-book. 

2.  "Immigration  a  World  Movement 
and  Its  American  Significance,"  by 
H.  B.  Fairchild. 

3.  "Immigration  and  Labor;  the  Eco- 
nomic Aspects  of  European  Immi- 
gration in  the  United  States,"  by 
Isaac  Hourwich. 

4.  "Immigration  Problem,"  by  J.  W. 
Jenks  and  W.  J.  Lauck. 

5.  United  Census  Bureau — Statistics 
for  Illinois,  Washington,  1913, 
Tables  644-46. 

6.  Abstracts  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  Washington,  1911, 
2  vols.,  illustrated. 

7.  "On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant" 
(1906),  "The  Immigrant  Tide;  Its 
Ebb  and  Flow"  (1911),  by  E.  A. 
Steiner. 

8.  "Races  and  Immigrants  in  Amer- 
ica," by  John  R.  Commons. 

9.  "Changing  America;  Studies  in 
Contemporary  Society,"  by  E.  A. 

Ross. 


These  books  will  be  secured  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  by  the  class  for 
the  use  of  any  one  willing  to  make 
topical  studies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
class : 

December  8,  1913.  German,  Austrian, 
Hungarian.    Prof.  Adolph  van  Noe. 

December  15.  Scandinavian.  Rev.  John 
P.  Miller,  missionary  among  the 
Swedes. 


BROWNING  PROGRAM  FOR  JAN- 
UARY AND  FEBRUARY 

January  4,  Sunday,  4.  P.  M.  Reading 
of  Saul  by  Mr.  Jones  with  organ 
accompaniment  by  Miss  Josephine 
Borden. 

January  9.    Caliban.    Abt.  Vogler. 

January  16.    A  Forgiveness. 

January  23.  Clive,  Master  Hugues  of 
Saxe-Gotha. 

January  29.  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  A  Toc- 
cata of  Galuppi's. 

February  6-20.    Pippa  Passes. 

Mr.  Jones'  Week-Day  Classes 

Special  program  for  the  Browning 
Class,  the  Immigration  Class,  the 
Ibsen  Class  and  the  Classes  in  Re- 
ligion— Tuesday,  10:30  a.  m.,  and 
Friday  at  8  p.  m. — can  be  obtained 
at  the  office. 

The  Confirmation  Class  meets  every 
Friday  at  2:30  p.  m.  All  these 
classes  are  open  to  the  public. 

The  Lincoln  Centre  Fellowship. 
Monthly  dinner  January  14.  Judge 
Uhlir  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Re- 
lations will  speak  on  his  work. 

Don't  forget  New  Year's  Recep- 
tion, 7-11  p.  m.  Mrs.  Milo  B.  Randall 
and  the  Social  Committee  have  it  in 
charge. 

And  don't  forget  to  reserve  Thurs- 
day night,  January  8,  for  our  most  im- 
portant event  of  the  year — the  Annual 
Supper  and  Meeting  of  All  Souls 
Church.    Supper  6:30  p.  m. 


LINCOLN  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

The  great  convention  held  in  Coluin- 
bus  by  the  Anti-saloon  League  had  its 
greatest  sensation  in  the  speech  of  ex- 
Governor  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  who 
came  boldly  over  from  the  side  of  the 
saloon  and,  recalling  with  grief  the  loss 
of  his  son  through  liquor,  gave  himself 
to  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  tem- 
perance. Hardly  less  thrilling  was  the 
recital  by  an  old-time  friepd  of  Lin- 
coln of  an  utterance  of  ihis  made  on  the 
very  day  of  his  death. 

Major  J.  B.  Merwin  of  Middlefield, 
Conn.,  was  the  personal  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  President  Lincoln  and  was 
specially  commissioned  by  the  President 
to  work  in  behalf  of  temperance  among 
the  soldiers.  "You  are  but  the  growing 
exponents  of  what  Lincoln  lived  for  and 
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A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POPP 

With  Introduction  to  American  Edition 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

An  impressive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jone*  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  "working 
woman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  on  the 
center-table  of  the  rich. 

With  portrait*,  12mo.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Bookseller*,  or 

F.  G.  BROWNE  &  CO. 

Publisher*,  Chicago 


died  for,"  the  little  man  told  his  hear- 
ers. 

He  then  repeated  with  startling  clear- 
ness the  words  of  Lincoln  to  him  on  the 
day  of  his  assassination. 

What  Lincoln  Said. 

"Merwin,  we  have  cleaned  up,  by  the 
help  of  the  people,  a  colossal  job.  Slav- 
ery is  abolished.  The  next  great  ques- 
tion will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  legal- 
ized liquor  traffic.  And  you  know,  Mer- 
win, that  my  head  and  my  heart,  my 
hand  and  my  purse  will  go  into  that 
work.  In  1842,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  I  predicted  that  the  day 
would  come  when  there  would  be  neither 
a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  in  the  land.  I 
have  lived  to  see  one  prediction  ful- 
filled. I  hope  to  see  the  other  realized." 

Major  Merwin  savs  that  he  at  once 
recognized  the  cxcentional  significance 
of  the  words  of  the  President  and  asked 
if  he  might  publish  them. 

"Publish  them  as  wide  as  the  daylight 
shows,"  was  the  President's  answer. 

The  Advance. 


OUR  MEXICAN  MADNESS. 


An  immense  responsibility  is  placed 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  all  confidence  in  the  intentions 
and  purity  of  President  Wilson.  But  a 
single  imprudent  act  of  his  may  pre- 
cipitate us  into  an  awful  war,  the  re- 
sults of  which  no  man  can  foresee. 

For  example,  if  the  President  should 
send  a  single  brigade  of  soldiers  across 
the  line  it  would  probably  unite  all  the 
factions  in  Mexico  and  war  with  all  its 
horrors  would  come,  for  Mexico  would 
declare  war  at  once.  And  that  would 
mean  the  loss  of  thousands  of  human 
lives  and  the  squandering  of  the  earn- 
ings not  only  of  this  but  of  future  gen- 
erations. If  war  comes  we  should  prob- 
ably conquer  the  Mexican  cities,  but  it 
is  estimated  it  would  take  250,000  sol- 
diers four  years  to  subdue  and  keep  in 
order  the  guerilla  bands  that  rove  every- 
where. Think  of  the  cost  in  blood  and 
treasure!  And  then  war  with  Mexico 
would  inflame  all  the  South  American 
states  against  us  ! 
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ADVENTURE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  IRON  HAND  By  JOHN  C.  PARISH 

A  book  of  hero  tales  full  of  romance  and  dramatic  incident.  Illustrated.  $1.25  net. 
By  mail,  $1.36. 

THE  YOUNG  SHARPSHOOTER  By  EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON 

As  thrilling  as  Mr.  Tomlinson's  previous  books  that  deal  with  earlier  periods  of  our 
national  history.    Illustrated.    By  mail,  $1.50. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  FISH-DOG  SKIN  By  J.  W.  SCHULTZ 

The  thrilling  adventures  of  two  boys  in  their  quest  through  a  wild,  unsettled  country. 
Illustrated.    $1.25  net.    By  mail,  $1.37. 

FICTION  TO  READ  AND  TO  OWN 

THE  STORY  OF  WAITSTILL  BAXTER  By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 

"Cannot  fail  to  prove  a  delight  of  delights  to  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  enthu- 
siasts."— Chicago  Inter-Ocean.    Illustrated.    $1.30  net.    By  mail,  $1.44. 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY  By  IAN  HAY 

"Readers  of  fiction  who  desire  to  read  a  bit  of  joyful  romance  cannot  do  better 
than  take  up  'Happy-Go-Lucky.' " — Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  Illustrated.  $1.25  net.  By 
mail,  $1.37. 

HAGAR  By  MARY  JOHNSTON 

"Feminism  has  never  had  a  more  human  exposition.  It  is  a  book  notable  for  sane 
methods  as  well  as  a  delightful  plot." — Literary  Digest.    $1.40  net.    By  mail,  $1.54. 

PICTURE  BOOKS  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN 

THE  RAILROAD  BOOK  Written  and  Illustrated  by  E.  BOYD  SMITH 

The  author  of  the  Farm  and  Seashore  Books  here  tells  how  two  children  learn  about 
trains  and  railroads.    Fully  illustrated.    $1.50  net.    By  mail,  $1.65. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY-TALE  BEARS  By  CLIFTON  JOHNSON 

"A  delightful  collection  of  the  bears  children  love." — New  York  Sun.  Colored  illus- 
trations.   75  cents  net.    By  mail,  83  cents. 

LITTLE  GIRL  BLUE  PLAYS  "I  SPY"  By  D.  K.  STEVENS 

A  new  "Little  Girl  Blue"  story,  which  will  please  all  little  people.  Illustrated  in 
color.    50  cents  net.    By  mail,  55  cents. 

USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOME 
THE  HEALTH  MASTER  By  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 

The  story  of  a  doctor  who  established  himself  in  a  household  with  a  view  to  follow- 
ing out  the  Chinese  plan  of  keeping  the  family  well  instead  of  letting  it  get  sick  and 
then  trying  to  cure  it.    $1.35  net.    By  mail,  $1.47. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  HANDY-BOOK  By  LUCIA  MILLET  BAXTER 

"A  valuable  addition  to  every  housewife's  library." — New  York  Sun.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net.    Postage  11  cents. 

STORY-TELLING  POEMS  Edited  by  FRANCES  JENKINS  OLCOTT 

A  collection  of  upems  sure  to  entertain  children. 
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It  is  said  by  Inindreds  of  Americans 
living  in  Mexico  that  General  lluerta  is 
an  honest  and  capable  leader.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  declare  that  he  was  ille- 
gally elected.  That  is  the  business  of 
the  Mexicans.  We  should  recognize 
Huerta,  just  as  the  European  govern- 
ments have  done;  and  we  should  give 
Mexico  all  the  help  and  moral  support 
wc  can.  And  if  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany goes  into  Mexico  to  increase  its 
millions  it  should  take  its  own  chances. 
We  should  do  all  we  can  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Mexico,  but  take  no  step  that 
would  involve  us  in  a  war  that  would  be 
so  disastrous  to  the  Mexicans  and  our- 
selves. — James  G.  Townsend. 


PRACTICAL  TEMPERANCE 
WORK. 


The  Keene,  Winchendon  and  Fitch- 
burg  women's  clubs,  and  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Gloucester  and  Salem  are 
undertaking  a  year's  campaign  of  alco- 
hol education,  to  break  out  every  four 
months,  as  follows : 

Move  1— Post  40  long  linen  posters  on 
private  trees,  fences,  windows,  etc.  Get 
the  doctors  to  give  the  money  ($2), 
thus  establishing  the  movement  as  a 
health  movement  and  a  man's  move- 
ment. 

Move  2 — Have,  during  your  No-Li- 
cence campaign,  a  School  Poster  Day; 
give  every  small  boy  a  baseball  poster 
to  paste  on  his  bat;  every  small  girl  a 
paper  doll  poster. 

Move  3 — Hold  a  meeting — women's 
clubs,  churches,  granges,  etc.  Have  a 
doctor  and  a  social  worker  speak,  and 
band  together  to  ask  for  municipal  post- 
ing in  all  parks  and  playgrounds  after 
the  manner  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  (14 
bulletin  boards  cost  $9.  money  given  pri- 
vately). Organize  for  a  summer  cam- 
paign of  big  posters  along  the  trolley 
lines;  get  the  churches  to  put  out  bul- 
letin boards;  get  the  surrounding  towns 
to  come  in.  Begin  the  posting  in  May 
and  keep  it  up  till  October. 

Move  4 — Ask  the  trolleys  to  carry 
posters  for  one  week  on  their  dashers. 

Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 


STOKES  BOOK  NOTES. 


In  the  January  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion _  appears  a  page  of  New  Year 
resolutions  contributed  by  readers.  An 
Illinois  contributor  tells,  as  follows, 
what  he  thinks  most  important : 

"To  become  an  expert  at  forgetting 
just  to  forget  all  the  unkind  acts,  the 
deep  wrongs,  the  mean  words,  the  bit- 
ter disappointments, — just  let  them  go, 
forget  them, — the  memory  will  become 
quick  and  alert  to  remember  the  things 
worth  remembering,  the  mind  given  to 
beautiful  things,  worth-while  things, 
and  to  remember  always  that  I  am  in 
the  presence  of  God,  this  is  my  desire 
for  the  New  Year." 


Christmastide,  it  is  warm  and  sweet; 
A  whole  world's  heart  at  a  baby's  feet. 

Richard  Burton. 
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"The  Situation  that  has  not  its  Duty,  its  Ideal  was  never 
yet  occupied  by  man.  Yes  here,  in  this  poor,  miserable, 
hampered,  despicable  Actual,  wherein  thou  even  now 
standest,  here  or  nowhere  is  thy  Ideal:  work  it  out  there- 
from; and  working,  believe,  live,  be  free.  Fool!  the  Ideal 
is  in  thyself,  the  impediment,  too,  is  in  thyself:  What 
matters  whether  such  stuff  be  of  this  sort  or  that,  so  the 
Form  thou  give  it  be  heroic,  be  poetic.  O  thou  that 
pinest  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  Actual,  and  criest  bit- 
terly to  the  gods  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to  rule  and  create, 
know  this  of  a  truth:  the  thing  thou  seekest  is  already 
with  thee,  "here  or  nowhere,"  couldst  thou  only  see." 

— Tlioinas  Carlyle. 


The  death  of  S.  Weir  Mitchell  removes  from  Ameri- 
can life  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  many 
sided  quality  of  true  genius.  Here  was  great  power, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  man  and  truth  on 
many  lines,  and  efficiency  on  any  one  line  did  not 
seem  to  limit  or  mar  the  power  on  others.  A  great 
novelist,  a  noble  physician  of  highly  specialized  skill, 
a  tireless  lover  of  man,  Doctor  Mitchell's  life  seems 
to  be  a  refutation  of  the  pedagogy  that  in  these  days 
magnifies  the  importance  of  specialization.  It  is  a  re- 
buke to  the  physician,  literary  man  or  club  woman, 
who  offers  specializing  as  an  apology  for  the  neglect 
of  duties  in  other  directions.  Indeed,  they  turn  their 
ignorance  of  many  things  and  their  indifference  to 
many  movements  into  a  compliment  because  they  are 
"so  busy"  with  their  life's  work !  Doctor  Mitchell 
proved  that  a  physician  can  and  should  be  interested 
in  jpiany  things  if  he  is  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  sane 
practitioner. 


Some  callow  representative  of  the  Associated  Press 
made  merry  with  the  preachers  throughout  the  country 
last  Sunday  by  sending  a  sensational  report  of  an 
address  delivered  by  Doctor  Charles  Eliot  as  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Unitarian  Conference  held  in  Buf- 
falo last  fall.  The  headlines  preceding  the  dispatch 
declared  in  bold  type  that  Doctor  Eliot  was  promul- 
gating a  new  religion.  That  he  had  eliminated  the 
word  "God"  and  was  substituting  the  word  "Our 
Father,"  etc.,  etc.  When  the  full  text  of  the  address  is 
studied  it  will  be  found  that  Doctor  Eliot  has  done 
no  more  than  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  James  in 
the  New  Testament  did  when  in  the  early  days  of  the 
second  century,  probably,  he  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  involved  philosophy  of 
Paul  and  the  metaphysical  weavings  of  the  Johannine 
School.  The  writer  of  James  insisted  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  morality  as  the  first  requirement  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  this  unknown  writer  only  did  what  Soc- 


rates did  in  the  market  place  in  Athens,  what  Mo- 
hammed did  with  the  multitude  of  the  gods  of  Arabia, 
what  Channing,  Theodore  Parker  and  helix  Adler 
tried  to  do  in  the  last  century,  namely,  established  a 
just  perspective  in  the  religious  life.  All  of  these 
preached  in  their  own  way  sermons  from  the  text  in 
Micah  which  says,  "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  kindness  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God." 


The  movement  seeking  to  induce  church  attendance 
on  the  part  of  all  grown  people  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  February  is  one  in  danger  of  over-reaching  itself. 
We  believe  profoundly  in  the  spiritual  economy  of 
the  church  service.  We  believe  as  profoundly  in  the 
physical  economy  of  the  one  day  of  rest.  We  believe 
further  that  there  is  no  rest  for  the  body  so  immediate 
and  refreshing  as  the  quickening  of  soul.  We  pity 
the  men  and  women,  who,  in  the  interest  of  recreation 
devote  their  Sundays  as  well  as  their  idle  hours  to 
the  ''amusements"  that  bring  little  or  no  re-creation 
of  mind, — we  had  better  call  it  that, — for  mind  is  the 
best  interpretation  of  the  word  soul.  Consequently  we 
earnestly  desire  a  full  church  attendance  on  February 
1  ;  but  we  resent  the  converting  of  that  particular 
Sunday  either  into  a  parade,  a  sensation,  or  a  joke. 
Let  no  one  visit  the  shrine  of  social  worship  on  that 
day  morning  in  flippant  mood.  Let  the  passion  for 
fun,  a  disposition  to  enjoy  the  grotesque,  a  love  of 
the  boisterous, — which  is  the  malady  of  the  under- 
graduate constituency  of  American  schools  today, — 
be  dropped  on  the  first  Sunday  in  February.  Let  no 
one  convert  either  attendance  or  non-attendance  on 
that  day  into  a  joke.  Let  us  be  serious  gentlemen! 
Is  there  not  something  vital  left  out  of  your  lives 
when  you  undertake  to  live  them  without  the  staying 
and  sanctifying  help  to  yourselves,  your  wives  and 
your  children,  which  comes  from  a  reasonable  loyalty 
to  what  to  you  is  a  reasonable  faith.  One  reason  why 
so  many  people  avoid  churches  based  on  creeds  they 
do  not  believe  in,  is  because  they  refuse  to  give  the 
co-operation  and  to  receive  the  benediction  that  might 
come  to  them  either  in  churches  they  do  believe  in,  or, 
in  churches  that  might  be  established  if  such  as  they 
would  recognize  the  privileges  and  duties  of  co-op- 
eration in  the  things  of  the  higher  life.  Individual- 
ism in  religion  is  as  unscientific,  impossible  and  im- 
moral, as  individualism  in  morals  or  in  business. 
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The  Labor  War 


The  lamentable  battle  between  the  employed  and  the 
employers,  in  the  great  mining  industries  of  America, 
seems  to  be  moving  on  with  unabated  momentum  to 
still  more  dire  confusion  and  more  lamentable  results. 
Once  the  struggle  is  studied  in  detail,  one  comes  upon 
endless  complications,  multitudinous  wrongs  on  both 
sides,  misinterpretations  and  misunderstandings  none 
the  less  criminal  because  sincerely  held  or  honestly 
promulgated.  But  back  of  it  all  remains  the  one  sim- 
ple issue  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
which  can  never  be  settled  except  in  the  right  way, 
namely :  The  right  of  the  laboring  men  to  combine 
in  their  own  interests  and  to  have  their  interests  rep- 
resented in  an  organic  way,  legitimately  formulated, 
as  Capital  is  splendidly  combined,  strongly  organized 
and  systematically  represented.  This  issue  at  its  foun- 
tain head  is  a  simple  one.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
world  lies  deep  underground,  mountains  of  rock  and 
earth  hide  it  away.  Nothing  but  legions  of  living  men 
with  trained  muscles  and  disciplined  nerves  can  reach 
it  and  bring  it  to  the  surface.  Capital,  largely  the  re- 
sult of  previous  legions  of  trained  muscles  and  dis- 
ciplined nerves,  is  anxious  to  join  forces  with.  Labor 
that  by  mutual  co-operation  the  wealth  of  the  mines 
may  be  exploited  for  the  benefit,  primarily,  of  the 
world  at  large,  secondarily  for  their  own  interest. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  laborers  who  pos- 
sess these  muscles  and  nerves  have  crossed  the  sea, 
and  ventured  not  only  their  own  lives  but  the  lives 
of  their  wives  and  children  in  this  high  undertaking. 
Many  of  them  have  bought  lands,  built  homes  and 
have  closed  the  gates  of  destiny  behind  them.  They 
are  irrevocably  miners.  They  cannot  escape  the  fate 
of  miners.  Capital,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  large 
adventures  and  risked  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
these  great  undertakings.  Clearly  here  are  two  ele- 
ments in  the  partnership,  a  partnership  definite,  abso- 
lute, and  so  far  as  human  will  can  control,  irrevo- 
cable. Capital  is  organized  from  the  start.  Its  right 
to  organize  there  is  no  one  to  dispute ;  but  Capital,  not 
content  with  its  acknowledged  right  of  co-operative 
action,  denies  to  Labor  an  equal  right.  However  many 
rights  of  Capital  are  trampled  upon  by  the  incoherent 
flounderings  of  disorganized  or  unorganized  Labor, 
the  RIGHT  of  the  matter  is  on  the  side  of  Labor, 
and  Capital  is  in  the  wrong  of  it  until  the  organic 
unit  represented  by  the  laboring  partner  in  the  com- 
bination is  recognized.  The  sad  blind  thing  in  this 
situation  is  the  brutal  obstinacy  of  Capital  which  per- 
sists in  refusing  to  laborers  th.e  right  to  organize  in 
their  own  interests  as  capitalists  have  so  efificiently 
succeeded  in  doing. 

When  this  right  is  conceded  to  Labor,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  Capital  be  in  a  condition  to  claim 


its  "rights,"  and  the  way  be  comparatively  short  to 
the  rectifying  of  th.e  wrongs  that  promptly  spring 
on  both  sides  out  of  the  hasty,  selfish  and  ever  repre- 
hensible tactics  of  war.  Once  Labor  is  organized,  and 
recognized  as  an  entity  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and 
public  sentiment,  justice  can  be  sought  at  adequate 
courts  of  equity  and  the  verdicts  of  the  same  could 
and  would  be  enforced  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
and  public  sentiment.  The  striking  miners  "in  Michi- 
gan, Virginia  and  elsewhere  may  be  wrong  in  nine 
points  of  their  contention,  but  as  long  as  this  one  re- 
maing  right  is  denied  them,  their  employers  have  no 
standing  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Is  not  the  whole 
matter  summed  up  in  these  propositions : 

I.  Capital  is  elaborately  and  efficiently  organized. 

II.  Labor,  with  as  great  an  interest  at  stake,  to  say  the 
least,  claims  the  right  to  organize. 

III.  Capital  denies  this  right  and  refuses  to  recognize 
this  multiple  unit. 

IV.  When  Labor  is  permitted  to  organize  as  freely  and 
efficiently  as  Capital,  then,  and  not  till  then,  either  party  can 
go  into  a  competent  court,  present  their  wrongs  and  urge 
their  claims. 

V.  Results  of  such  an  inquiry  can  be  enforced  by  legal 
processes  of  government  as  the  decisions  of  all  other  courts 
are  enforced. 

VI.  Following  the  recognition  of  these  entities  with  the 
rights  of  belligerency  granted,  will  surely  come  recognition 
of  mutual  interests,  and  sympathy  and  co-operation  and  a  rea- 
sonable sharing  of  the  profits  will  follow,  and  Capital,  the 
result  of  the  sweat  of  yesterday,  will  make  common  cause  with 
Labor,  the  sweat  of  today,  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  and  for 
the  fairer  life  of  all  concerned,  in  the  tomorrow. 

Let  all  sides  then  cease  the  darkening  of  council 
with  words  until  this  fundamental  question  is  settled. 
If  Capital  persists  in  its  brutality  of  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize the  combined  rights  of  the  thousands  who  have 
homed  around  the  mouths  of  the  mines,  then  the 
state,  the  benignant  arm  of  the  law,  backed  by  the 
more  benignant  sentiment  of  the  public, — the  third 
party  in  the  strike, — should  insist  on  the  higher  paci- 
fication of  labor  troubles  by  the  civilized  methods  of 
armitration  instead  of  the  barbaric  methods  of  war. 


A  Prophet  of  the  Sand  Dunes 

To  one  born  and  reared  on  a  farm,  particularly  a 
western  farm,  where  merit  lies  in  muck  and  values  lie 
in  black  soil,  sand  is  the  dreariness  of  desolation.  It 
is  synonymous  with  poverty.  It  suggests  hunger  and 
thirst.  To  such  the  barren  mounds  shaped  into  fan- 
tastic ridges  and  hills,  suggestive  of  mountains,  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  seem  to  be  the  most 
forbidding  of  wastes.  A  territory  to  be  avoided,  as 
inhospitable  as  snow  drifts,  made  perpetual. 

It  is  the  high  business  of  the  artist  to  interpret  the 
commonplace  in  terms  of  beauty,  to  touch  things  near 
with  a  glory  of  the  divine.  At  last  the  sand  dunes  of 
Michigan  have  found  an  interpreter,  one  who  has  en- 
tered into  the  secret  of  these  hills,  has  companioned 
the  winds  that  have  touched  them  into  graceful  forms 
and  mystic  shadows,  giving  to  sand  banks  a  plasticity 
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second  only  to  the  watery  waves  that  compete  with 
them  in  airiness. 

Earl  H.  Reed  until  recently  was  a  Chicago  business 
man,  a  man  whom  the  years  of  youth  and  early  ma- 
turity confined  to  the  counting-room,  a  man  whom 
circumstances  held  to  matters  pertaining  to  ledgers 
and  percentages.  But  this  native  of  Illinois,  child 
of  the  most  practical  age  and  the  "business  center" 
of  the  western  world,  was  fore-doomed  by  inheritance, 
temper  and  aspirations  to  be  an  artist.  In  his  early 
years  he  snatched  some  training  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  and  always  the  pencil,  the  brush,  the  camera, 
and  at  last  the  etcher's  needle,  represented  his  escape 
from  drudgery,  his  re-creation  from  toil. 

At  last  the  etcher's  inspiration  possessed  him  and 
the  Dunes  above  all  else  claimed  him.  In  these  later 
years  his  passion  has  justified  itself,  and  he  has  given 
himself  ungrudgingly  to  art.  Largely  through  his 
activity  the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers,  of  which  he 
is  president,  came  into  being,  and  their  first  exhibi- 
tion of  work  presented  in  the  Art  Institute,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  was  a  surprise  and  a  joy  to  all  artists. 
And  lo !  the  intelligent  and  cultivated  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  Chicago  had  been  nursing  prophets  of  beauty 
unawares.  The  foremost  exhibitor  in  this  exhibition 
was  none  other  than  Earl  H.  Reed,  the  whilom  man  of 
business,  now  the  president  of  the  society.  In  his  play- 
time he  had  found  and  portrayed  the  beauty  latent  in 
the  grimy  and  grim  surroundings  of  the  Chicago  River 
and  bits  of  nearby  architecture.  But  most  of  all  did 
he  revel  in  the  sand  and  water  views  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Recently  Mr.  Reed  carried  his  portfolio  to  New 
York,  and  there  also  scored  a  success  among  the  com- 
petent and  won  a  place  in  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  art  fraternity.  The  International  Studio,  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  gives  in  its  November  number 
the  leading  place  to  an  article  by  W.  H.  de  B.  Nelson, 
entitled  "A  Front-rank  Man  in  American  Etching," 
in  which  article  the  writer  says :  "We  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  assigning  to  him  today  the  highest  rank 
among  living  American  etchers."  To  substantiate  this 
faith  the  magazine  reproduces  seven  of  Mr.  Reed's 
marvelous  poems  in  black  and  white.  Here  are  "Old 
Apple  Trees,"  "Twilight  on  the  Dunes,"  "The  Hom- 
ing Call,"  "Neighborhood  Gossip,"  "Th.e  Voices  of  the 
Dunes,"  "A  North  Woods  Hermitage,"  and  "The 
Course  of  True  Love."  Here  the  winds  beat  the  waves 
and  the  sand  dunes  into  such  graceful  confusion  of 
line  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  where  the  sea  ends 
and  the  earth  begins.  In  "The  Homing  Call"  the 
water  fowls  are  hastening  from  their  day's  labor  to 
their  night's  rest,  pursued  by  a  threatening  storm.  In 
the  "Neighborhood  Gossip"  a  group  of  crows  are  deal- 
ing in  a  scandal  so  absorbing  that  the  mother  crow, 
on  an  adjoining  nest,  is  torn  between  her  curiosity 


and  the  maternal  instinct.  In  "The  Course  of  True 
Love"  the  sweet  confidences  of  two  are  interrupted 
by  the  jealous  rival  on  a  neighboring  bough,  but  even 
the  birds  and  the  trees  are  but  accessories  in  the  mas- 
terpieces of  this  man  who  can  paint  the  wind,  catch 
the  sand  in  motion,  and  almost  etch  the  roar  of  the 
breakers  on  the  shore. 

The  interest  of  Unity  readers  will  not  be  abated 
when  they  learn  that  this  Mr.  E.  H.  Reed  is  a  long  time 
devoted  friend  and  supporter  of  Unity,  the  Lincoln 
Centre  and  All  Souls  Church.  His  appreciative  and 
helpful  helpmeet,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Reed,  has  for  many 
years  been  the  efficient  superintendent  of  All  Souls 
Sunday  School,  and  a  persistent  worker  in  the  activi- 
ties at  th.e  Lincoln  Centre. 


THE  LOST  TRAIL 


Green  woodland  pity  heals  the  ancient  scar; 

Spring  after  spring,  through  still  unresting  years. 
In  little  saplings  and  the  tufted  pine, 

The  old  trail  disappears. 

Forbidden  vine  and  fern-brake  come  once  more; 

Brown  leaves  have  hid  the  secret  deep  and  well; 
Only  the  scattered  blaze-marks,  blurred  and  dim, 

A  fading  message  tell. 

One  coming  here  might  seek  for  it  in  vain ; 

There  is  no  sign  above  the  guarded  gate 
To  point  the  path,  to  where  the  still  wood  keeps 

Its  heart  inviolate. 

The  old  path  fades,  forgotten ;  only  guessed. 
And  scarcely  found  and  once  more  lost  again. 

No  record  serves  to  show  the  long-healed  wound 
Of  havoc  and  of  pain. 

God  send  all  trails  forgetfulness  as  this ! 

Such  healing  pity  of  the  kindly  years, 
That  no  swift-footed  memory  may  find 

Lost  places  of  old  tears ! 
Atlantic  Monthly.  — Arthur  Ketchum. 


MY  CONSCIENCE. 


Sometimes  my  Conscience  says,  says  he, 
"Don't  you  know  me?" 

And  I,  says  I,  skeered  through  and  through, 

"Of  course  I  do. 

You  air  a  nice  chap  ever'  way, 

I'm  here  to  say ! 

You  make  me  cry — you  make  me  pray, 
And  all  them  good  things  thataway — 
That  is,  at  night.   Where  do  you  stay 
Durin'  the  day?" 

And  then  my  Conscience  says,  onc't  more, 

"You  know  me — shore?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  says  I,  a-trimblin'  faint, 

"You're  jes'  a  saint ! 

Your  ways  is  all  so  holy-right, 

I  love  you  better  ever'  night 

You  come  around, — 'tel  plum  daylight. 

When  you  air  out  o'  sight !" 

And  then  my  Conscience  sort  o'  grits 
His  teeth,  and  spits 
On  his  two  hands  and  gabbs,  of  course, 
Some  old  remorse, 
And  beats  me  with  the  big  butt-end 
O'  that  thing — 'tel  my  clostest  friend 
'Ud  hardly  know  me.    "Now,"  says  he, 
"Be  keerful  as  you  'd  orto  be, 
And  alius  think  o'  me !" 
The  Century.  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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THE  PULPIT 


The  Eternally- Womanly 

A  Series  of  Six  Sermons 
Preached  at 

THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE.  CHICAGO 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

IV. 

St.  Monica — The  Woman  Saint 

November  30,  1913 
Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 
Prayer 

Infinite  Distance!  Who  art  so  far  above  and  so  far 
beyond,  can  we  bridge  the  distance  with  words?  May 
our  phrases  serve  as  a  pathway  over  which  the  soul  may 
travel  to  Thee.  Help  us,  thou  unspeakable,  to  speak  the 
words  of  faith  and  hope  and  love,  as  they  fall  from  our 
human  lips,  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  suggest  the 
infinite  fount  of  love  out  of  which  they  spring,  toward 
which  they  ever  trend. 

Infinite  Nearness,  when  words  fail  and  our  phrases 
mock,  help  us  to  open  the  heavenly  gates  within  and 
approach  thine  altars  in  our  own  hearts,  and  there  recog- 
nize the  revelations  of  that  power  that  swings  the  planets, 
tugs  at  our  vfiWs,  rebukes  our  wilfulness,  cheers  our 
efforts,  soothes  our  pedns  and  disappointments. 

Father,  we  pray  Thee  for  the  prayerful  heart,  we 
seek  the  trusting  spirit,  faith  in  things  invisible.  Amen. 

Sermon. 

Saintship  today  is  an  obsolete  word  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  growing  numbers  in  "progressive"  America 
and  in  "cultured"  circles.  Piety  is  a  suspected  word. 
In  many  mouths  it  is  more  a  term  of  reproach  than  of 
compliment.  The  attitude  of  mind  implied  in  the  word 
"pious"  is  not  produced  to  any  great  extent  in  college 
circles,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  credentials  neces- 
sary to  graduation.  The  would-be  scientific,  aye,  the 
would-be  philanthropic,  often  suspect  the  word  and 
seek  not  its  inner  meaning.  And  still  a  sense  of  the 
presence  of  an  unseen  reality,  the  humility  of  soul 
that  recognizes  its  own  finiteness,  bearing  it  forward 
to  a  subtle  consciousness  of  infinite  connections,  a 
readiness  to  trust  where  it  cannot  see,  a  "peace  that 
passeth  understanding,"  all  the  gifts  of  a  loving  heart 
are  very  present  powers  and  overwhelming  reali- 
ties in  human  experience.  A  hurried  quest  for 
truth  and  helpfulness,  a  feverish  push  for  leadership 
and  power,  a  thirst  for  efficiency,  may  and  do  press 
the  soul  along  short  lines  of  service  and  bring  some 
of  the  potencies  that  are  admired  for  a  day;  they 
may  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  front  of  the 
stage  over  which  generations  pass,  but  the  centuries 
forget  those  who  have  not  established,  in  one  way  or 
another,  a  kinship  with  things  eternal,  a  relationship 
with  the  unseen  world.  The  soul  that  does  not  draw 
its  source  from  subterranean  rivers,  fails  in  times  of 
drought  and  cannot  resist  the  strains  of  life. 

And  so  this  morning,  in  this  fourth  sermon  in  the 
search  of  the  "Eternally- Womanly"  that  "leads  us  on 
and  upward,"  to  use  Goethe's  significant  phrase,  I 
have  taken  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  loving  and  lovable  saints  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Mother  Church  of  Christendom.  The  story  of  Monica, 
the  mother  of  the  great  western  father  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  Augustine.  Saint  Augustine  indeed,  not 
by  any  vote  of  cardinals,  not  by  any  proclamation 


from  papal  palace,  but  "saint"  by  the  potency  of  his 
life,  by  the  far-reaching  power  of  his  word  and  work. 

To  study  St.  Augustine  is  to  get  deep  into  the  the- 
ology of  the  past,  is  to  find  the  Calvin  before  John 
Calvin.  He  grappled  with  the  perplexing  problems  of 
free  will  and  fate,  and  formulated  a  theory  of  the 
divine  government  from  which  we  may  recoil.  But 
a  sympathetic  study  of  Augustine  will  carry  us  far- 
ther than  his  theological  work.  It  will  land  us  at  the 
gates  of  his  great  "City  of  God,"  that  classic  work 
which  outlines  the  foundations  of  a  city  on  earth  that 
will  be  an  imitation  of  the  City  of  God  in  heaven. 
This  was  the  first  of  that  long  line  of  bewitching  and 
inspiring  creations  in  the  literature  of  the  Christian 
era  that  have  lured  men  on  to  better  civic  efforts  and 
higher  attempts  in  government.  "The  City  of  God" 
was  the  fore-runner  of  Moore's  "Utopia,"  Bellamy's 
"Looking  Backward,"  William  Morris's  "News  from 
Nowhere"  and  Howell's  "Altruria." 

To  study  Augustine  is  to  study  a  master  of  lan- 
guage, an  accomplshed  scholar,  a  man  who  loved  the 
Greek  and  who  honored  the  Latin  tongue.  To  study 
him  is  to  study  a  "master  of  rhetoric" — as  they  were 
called  in  those  days.  To  study  Augustine  is  to  get 
pretty  near  the  fountain  head  of  that  great  power 
that  tamed  and  cultivated  the  wild  barbaric  tribes 
of  Teuton,  Celt  and  Norman  antecedents.  Whatever 
is  noble  and  strong  and  fine  in  the  various  potencies 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  owe  a  part  of  their 
power  and  many  of  their  sources  to  this  bishop  of 
Hippo,  who  labored  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

But  if  our  study  of  Augustine  goes  no  farther  than 
this,  we  shall  fail  to  touch  the  secret  of  his  infiuence, 
the  triumphant  potency  of  the  man.  Here,  as  so  often, 
I  was  going  to  say,  aa  always,  in  the  biography  of 
greatness,  we  come  sooner  or  later  to  the  center  of 
inspiration  when  we  study  the  soul  of  the  mother 
that  bore  him. 

Monica  was  an  early  Christian.  She  grew  up  in  an 
age  when  paganism  was  still  the  fashionable  religion ; 
nay  more,  when  paganism  was  the  religion  of  philoso- 
phy and  art.  In  one  form  or  another  Greek  religion 
was  cast  in  Gre'co-Roman  moulds.  This  was  the 
religion  of  the  courts  and  the  message  of  the  cul- 
tivated. St.  Monica  had  a  rollicking  but  loyal  hus- 
band, Patricus,  who  had  some  kind  of  an  honor- 
able connection  with  the  army.  He  was  a  "society 
man."  He  turned  a  stolid  front  towards  the  religious 
life  either  of  Rome  or  of  Jerusalem,  showing  equal 
indifference  to  the  appeals  of  those  who  visited  the 
altars  of  Jupiter,  the  altars  of  Jehovah,  or  the  shrine 
of  the  Christ.  To  Monica  was  born  a  son  of  great 
intellectual  promise,  of  great  beauty  and  varied  inter- 
ests and  enthusiasm.  He  developed  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  was  a  student  of  classic  authors  and 
became  early  enamored  of  philosophy.  The  stage 
attracted  him.  He  was  for  a  gay,  happy  and  full  life 
■ — phrases  too  often  upon  the  lips  of  coUegiates  yet, 
and  the  heart  of  the  mother  was  torn  with  anxiety. 
Day  and  night  she  prayed  that  this  beautiful  son  of 
hers  might  be  led  into  the  way  of  sanctity  as  well  as 
of  eloquence.  The  young  man,  chafing  under  the  limi- 
tations of  the  rural  village  which  was  his  home,  es- 
caped to  Rome,  that  there  he  might  have  more  "privi- 
leges ;"  that  he  might  be  at  the  center  of  art,  that 
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he  might  know  the  charm  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
drama.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Milan  that  he  might 
perfect  himself  in  oratory.  He  opened  a  school  there 
to  teach  the  classics  and  the  philosophy  of  the  time. 
The  prayers  of  the  mother  followed  him  and  as  soon 
as  practicable  she  joined  her  prodigal  son.  Still  she 
yearned  and  hoped  that  a  voice  so  splendid  as  this 
young  man's  promised  to  be,  might  be  consecrated  to 
the  sanctities  of  religion,  the  loyalties  of  the  better 
and  higher  life,  then  represented,  more  technically 
than  now,  by  the  word  "Christian."  She  appealed  to 
a  bishop  to  use  his  influence,  to  guide  her  son  who 
was  treading  the  dalliance  path  of  refinement  and 
culture.  The  good  bishop,  seeing  the  tears  of  the 
mother,  said:  "Rest  in  faith.  Let  him  alone;  the 
child  of  such  tears  cannot  fail  to  come  to  the  light 
in  due  time." 

At  this  time,  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  draw- 
ing multitudes  Sunday  after  Sunday  into  the  cathe- 
dral by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  charm 
and  sweetness  of  the  liturgy  that  he  was  introducing 
into  the  service.  Ambrose,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  is  the  father  of  Christian  hymn- 
ology.  He  introduced  singing  into  the  church  service. 
He  is  the  alleged  author  of  many,  the  real  author  of 
some,  of  the  great  hymns  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
perhaps  of  some  of  the  great  music.  The  art  side 
of  Ambrose's  ministry,  more  than  the  thought  side, 
touched  the  life  of  this  brilliant  young  man.  He 
haunted  the  cathedral  to  hear  the  bishop  because  he 
used  such  elegant  Latin,  and  his  appeals  were  so 
finely  worded.  Still  there  was  an  unsatisfied  hunger 
at  the  heart  of  young  Augustine.  His  mind  was  keen 
enough  to  realize  that  his  philosophy  was  superficial. 
He  himself  has  told  the  story  with  wonderful  frank- 
ness. Let  it  be  understood  that  the  first  awakening 
of  the  heart  of  Augustine, — by  his  own  confession, — 
came  from  reading  a  book  (now  lost)  by  Cicero, 
entitled  "Hortensius,"  which  was  an  appeal  for  a 
better  and  deeper  study  of  philosophy,  a  call  to  the 
philosophic  life. 

Weighed  down  and  distracted  with  a  sense  of  his 
inadequacy  and  incompleteness,  Augustine  tells  how, 
in  his  distress,  he  heard  a  voice,  it  may  be,  the  voice 
of  a  boy  or  girl,  maybe  an  angel  from  on  high,  he 
knew  not,  which  said :  "Take  and  read,  take  and 
read,"  and  he  opened  the  book  of  the  Christians  and 
found  that  text  of  Paul's  which  says : 

Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and 
wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying ;  but  put  ye  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  thereof. 

And  so  with  tears  and  spiritual  distress  he  came 
to  a  sense  of  that  mission  which  he  so  glorified.  In 
due  time,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  he  was  baptized 
by  Ambrose,  and  the  heart  of  the  mother  rejoiced. 
She  was  present  to  witness  the  consecration.  The 
son  in  language  tender  and  strong  tells  how  in  that 
same  year,  far  from  home,  the  mother  sickened  of 
an  epidemic  and  on  her  dying  bed  held  high  com- 
munion with  her  two  sons.  One  of  them,  when  the 
end  was  plainly  inevitable,  said :  "You  would  like  to 
be  buried  in  your  native  land  for  that  would  be  a 
happier  lot  for  you."  She  replied :  "Lay  this  body 
where  you  will  and  be  not  anxious  about  it.  Only  I 
beseech  you,  remember  me  at  the  altar  of  God  wher- 
ever you  are."  Then  was  chanted  at  her  bedside  the 
hundred  and  first  Psalm,  which  I  read  to  you  for 


my  scripture  lesson.    And  with  this  benediction  she 
passed  away  and  was  buried  in  foreign  lands  in  an 
unknown  grave.  The  great  hymn  of  Ambrose  is  said 
to  have  comforted  the  bereaved  sons  at  the  funeral. 
Creator  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
Ruling  the  firmament  on  high. 
Clothing  the  day  with  robes  of  light, 
Blessing  with  gracious  sleep  the  night. 

That  rest  may  comfort  weary  men, 

And  brace  to  useful  toil  again, 

And  soothe  awhile  the  harassed  mind, 

And  sorrow's  heavy  load  unbind. 
Thus,  wrote  Augustine  in  his  "Confession,"  little  by 
little  I  came  back  to  my  former  thoughts  of  Thy  handmaid 
and  her  life,  so  devoted  to  Thee,  so  kind  and  complaisant, 
in  all  that  befits  a  saint,  toward  us.  And  as  I  dwelt  upon 
that  sudden  loss,  I  wept  freely  in  Thy  sight  over  her  and 
for  her,  over  myself  and  for  myself.  I  gave  my  pent  up 
tears  license  to  flow  as  they  would,  and  laid  them  as  a  bed 
for  my  heart.  And  it  found  rest  upon  them ;  for  Thy  ears 
alone  could  hear  my  weeping,  not  man,  who  might  have 
scorned  me. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  I  confess  unto  Thee  in  my  book. 
Let  anyone  that  will  read  it,  and  make  of  it  what  he  will. 
And  if  he  count  it  a  sin  that  for  a  fraction  of  an  hour  I 
should  have  wept  for  my  mother,  that  mother  who  in  my 
sight  for  a  while  was  dead,  who  had  wept  so  many  years 
for  me  that  I  might  live  in  Thy  sight,  yet  let  him  not  scoff 
at  me;  but  rather,  if  his  charity  be  large,  let  him  weep  for 
my  sins  unto  Thee,  the  Father  of  all  the  brethren  of  Thy 
Christ. 

Let  the  story  of  this  devout  mother  introduce  my 
appeal  for  the  pious  life.  I  know  that  piety  is  a  sus- 
pected word.  Theodore  Parker  was  wont  to  say  that 
he  loved  piety  but  he  despised  pi-e-ty.  "Piety"  was  a 
favorite  word  on  his  lips.  It  stood  to  him,  as  he  so 
often  expounded  it  for  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  God,  to  him,  meant  the  consciousness  that  the  uni- 
verse was  directed  for  good  ends. 

In  pleading  for  piety  I  am  not  pleading  for  any 
form  of  ritual,  for  any  form  of  faith  that  may  be 
challenged.  I  plead  for  a  sense  of  dependence  upon 
the  power  beyond  ourselves,  the  recognition  of  an 
order  that  is  working  toward  higher  and  purer  and 
sweeter  living.  I  plead  for  that  life  of  the  soul  that 
rises  above  the  vaulting  ambitions  of  the  day,  that  re- 
bukes the  lust  for  power  and  position,  that  is  ashamed 
of  the  show,  the  sham,  the  hurry  and  those  small 
entanglements  that  so  absorb  the  life  about  us.  I 
plead  for  that  sense  of  dependence  on  something 
unseen  that  discounts  and  cheapens  the  power  of 
things  seen.  That  brings,  as  I  have  said,  first  a  sense 
of  humility,  that  realizes  how  small  and  weak  we 
are,  and  out  of  that  humility  brings  a  patience  and 
a  persistence  that  will  endure  until  it  blooms  into  a 
peace  that  is  thankful  and  triumphant,  resting  in  a 
faith  that  makes  self  consecration  easy.  The  saints 
are  those  who  seek  something  beyond  their  own  ad- 
vancement. The  saints  are  those  who  distrust  external 
forces  alone  as  being  adequate  even  to  clean  an  alley. 

Saints  are  those  who  realize  that  the  movements 
of  life  are  deliberate,  that  the  clock  of  progress  has 
a  long  pendulum,  the  ticks  of  which  count  the  cen- 
turies. But  the  pendulum  does  swing  and  the  clock 
does  tick;  the  hands  of  the  dial  do  move,  not  in  re- 
sponse to  the  feverish  haste  of  man,  but  according 
to  the  deliberate  unfoldings  of  the  universe.  I  plead 
for  the  life  of  the  soul  which  is  involved  in  whatever 
makes  for  human  betterment. 

"O  but  I  want  to  make  my  own  home  sweet,"  "I 
want  to  make  our  own  city  wholesome,"  or,  "I  want 
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to  remember  our  nation,  don't  you  know !"  or,  "I  want 
to  advance  my  own  sex,"  to  "promote  my  church," 
"my  denomination,"  or,  "our  Christianity!" 

Let  us  heed  the  lessons  taught  us  by  the  saints  of 
history.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  saints  of  the  church, 
though  I  for  one  am  grateful  that  in  the  brutal,  cruel 
ages  of  the  past,  through  the  clamor  and  glamour  of 
war  triumphs,  through  the  spectacular  achievements 
of  wealth  and  commerce  and  science,  there  was  at 
work  a  power,  outwardly  known  as  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  persistently  tried  to  discriminate  be- 
tween things  outward  and  things  inward;  to  direct 
those  forces  that  move  the  heart  and  glorify  the  in- 
tangible achievements  of  spirit,  rather  than  the  pass- 
ing achievements  of  matter.  I  love  the  books  in  my 
library  that  contain  the  calendar  of  saints  named 
by  the  church.  I  love  to  bask  in  the  memory  and 
influence  of  the  sweet  men  and  strong  women  who. 
In  those  terrible  centuries,  withdrew  from  the  crush 
and  crowd  of  politics,  from  the  noise  and  clamor  of 
the  battlefield,  from  the  style  and  fashion  of  courts, 
and  filled  their  hearts  with  a  sense  of  the  unseen 
power,  and  rested  in  the  thought  of  the  Infinite,  the 
Eternal  Goodness,  the  triumphing  power  of  love,  the 
superlative  quality  of  kindness,  the  unconquerable  po- 
tency of  the  trusting  heart, — which  is  Faith. 

St.  Monica  is  one  more  interpretation  of  that 
"Eternally-Womanly"  that  Goethe  talks  about.  Do 
you  know  this  picture  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Airy 
Schaefifer's  wonderful  picture  of  "St.  Augustine  and 
his  mother,"  as  called  in  the  books?  Let  us  know  it 
as  the  picture  of  "the  mother  and  son,"  a  plain,  tear- 
ful, loving  mother,  winning  at  last  to  higher  vision 
a  brilliant  and  accomplished,  and  for  a  time,  world- 
weary  child.  One  who  was  enamored  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  world,  but  who  took  that  world  out 
of  the  universe  of  God.  In  his  youth  Augustine 
courted  the  classics,  poetry,  art,  the  drama,  music  and 
what-not,  all  the  accomplishments  of  men  that  could 
be  acquired  and  enjoyed  without  considering  their 
source  and  without  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  buds  on  the  limbs  of  that  great  tree  of  life, 
the  roots  of  which  strike  into  the  unseen  sources  of 
power  from  below,  and  reach  up  into  the  unmeasured 
bounty  and  beauty  and  glory  of  the  sunlight  above. 
This  culture  tree  blights,  rots  and  fails  if  you  dare 
cut  the  roots,  or  if  you  shut  out  for  one  week  the 
sunlight.  The  artist  in  this  picture  has  put  the  moth- 
er's face,  radiant,  gentle,  potent,  above  the  face  of 
her  boy.  But  the  young  man  is  now  looking  in  the 
right  direction,  he  is  beginning  to  see  the  light  which 
glowed  before  the  eyes  of  the  prayerful  mother  for 
years. 

This  is  true  to  history.  The  mother  heart  has  been 
the  school  that  has  trained  the  saints  in  all  religions 
and  in  all  ages.  The  earliest  altars  were  fireside  altars 
which  were  kept  burning  by  the  hand  of  the  pacific 
women.  The  Vestal  Virgins  who  kept  the  sacred 
fires  burning  on  the  primitive  altars  typified  the  pres- 
ence of  religion  in  all  times  and  all  ages.  Some  of 
'  you  have  noticed  that  picture  in  my  study,  a  repro- 
duction of  one  of  Vedder's  cartoons  in  the  library  in 
Washington,  in  which  is  portrayed  the  spirit  of  wor- 
ship. Its  altar  is  a  fire  burning  on  a  rude  stone.  In 
obedience  to  the  challenge  of  the  spirit,  a  poor  primi- 
tive maiden  in  her  nakedness  and  an  accomplished 
modern  maiden  in  her  spotless  white  robe,  join  in 


the  attitude  of  adoration.  There  is  no  culture  known 
in  the  past  or  the  present  that  may  be  substituted  for 
this  attitude  of  worship,  or  can  satisfy  this  hunger 
of  the  human  heart  for  a  sense  of  the  ineffable 
presence. 

Having  said  this,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  here, 
as  in  my  studies  of  other  soul  powers,  piety  is  not 
exclusively  a  feminine  grace.  When  we  come  to  study 
the  great  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  world,  we  find 
that  the  sex  lines  are  superficial,  unreal  and  intru- 
sive, whenever  we  touch  the  great  profundities  of 
religion  we  promptly  go  below  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween men  and  women  and  rise  above  the  bounda- 
ries and  barriers  of  sex.  The  great  saviors  of  the 
world,  the  great  bible  makers  of  history,  the  saints, 
which  all  ages  and  races  recognize,  were  more  of 
them  men  than  women.  I  will  not  stop  to  account 
for,  or  to  apologize  for  this  fact,  I  merely  state  it, 
and  refer  you  to  the  pages  of  history  for  vindication. 
This  means  at  least  that  the  saintly  life  has  in  it  an 
element  of  vigor  and  virility  and  that  it  is  a  product 
of  brain.  The  pl-e-ty  that  disgusted  Theodore  Parker 
may  have  had  in  it  a  large  degree  of  sentiment;  may 
have  been  an  emotion  instead  of  a  thought ;  but  piety, 
the  spiritual  love  of  the  power  above,  the  sense  of 
the  eternal,  comes  from  thinking.  Infidelity  and  ir- 
reverence are  not  the  children  of  thought,  but  of 
shallow  thought.  Flippancy  in  the  presence  of  the 
altars  of  religion  indicates  the  absence  of  a  thought- 
ful mind.  Frivolity  is  an  ofifense  to  piety. 

Man  has  been  well  described  as  a  laughing  ani- 
mal. A  laugh  bespeaks  a  grasp  of  intellect  that  en- 
ables one  to  see  the  world  in  its  entirety,  and  recog- 
nizes the  broken  connections,  the  passing  entangle- 
ments. The  power  to  laugh  is  the  gift  of  thought 
but  the  power  of  giggling  man  holds  in  common  with 
the  chattering  ape.  Beware  of  the  culture  that  stops 
with  a  giggle,  and  the  development  that  turns  out 
boys  and  girls  always  in  search  of  "fun,"  "more 
fun !"  who  test  even  their  class-room  by  the  amount 
of  fun  it  yields.  The  lambs  may  skip  in  the  meadow 
without  thought  of  the  future,  or  responsibility.  The 
birds,  bless  them!  chatter  and  twitter  in  the  boughs, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  coming  storm,  quite  una- 
ware of  the  responsibilities  that  nature  has  worked  out 
for  them,  but  boys  and  girls  who  grow  up  in  twentieth 
century  homes  are  more  than  lambs,  they  need  to  be 
trained  into  a  culture  that  will  fit  them  for  things 
higher  than  the  twitter  of  bird,— however  beautiful 
in  plumage,  or  fascinating  in  song. 

There  is  an  element  of  thoughtfulness  in  the  pious 
life.  Bring  your  denials  and  your  questions  and  your 
criticisms  of  the  sacred  paths,  sacred  books  and  sacred 
habits  of  the  past,  ridicule  them,  and  still  the  think- 
ing man  will  take  your  doubts  and  criticisms  and 
frame  them  in  a  greater  mystery,  embower  them  in 
a  world  mystery,  finding  even  your  sneers,  testifying 
to  the  profundities  and  reahties  of  life. 

I  plead  for  that  saintliness  which  comes  from  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  a  higher  power  than  man. 
I  plead  for  that  piety  which  brings  a  desire  to  serve, 
which  realizes  that  we  hold  our  commission  from  a 
power  further  back  than  courts  or  committees,  clubs 
or  colleges.  Saintliness  enables  us  to  realize  the 
Monica  indifference  to  what  comes  of  the  body  and 
its  interests.  She,  in  her  tender  human  way,  uttered 
the  same  thought  that  animated  the  great  Sokrates, 
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waiting  his  execution  hour.  When  a  disciple  tear- 
fully asked  him  where  he  would  have  them  bury  him, 
he  replied : 

"Any  place  you  please,  if  you  can  catch  me." 

Once  more  I  say,  let  us  think  of  this  "Eternally- 
Womanly"  of  Goethe's  thought,  not  as  of  the  femi- 
nine gender  but  as  of  the  spirit  of  love  which  is 
stronger  than  the  power  of  armies,  the  guiding  spirit 
of  trust  which  is  the  reward  of  philosophy,  the  sense  of 
fellowship  with  all  living  things  which  makes  life  sweet 
but  not  boisterous,  busy,  but  not  forever  in  a  hurry. 
It  gives  great  tasks  to  do  and  by  the  same  token  re- 
leases us  from  a  lot  of  foolish  and  silly  chores  that 
are  scarcely  worth  while.  After  all,  the  well  being 
of  the  home,  the  city,  the  state  and  the  nation  rests 
not  upon  the  enforcement  of  ordinances,  ecclesiastic 
or  civic,  so  much  as  upon  the  consecration  of  men 
and  women  who,  under  any  ordinace  or  without  ordi- 
nance, will  make  life  beautiful,  and  will  bring  the 
blessings  of  living  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude. 
W'hat  we  need  in  our  politics  is  more  piety.  What 
we  need  in  our  homes  is  more  faith.  What  we  need 
in  our  lives  is  more  peace.  The  remedy  for  the  high 
cost  of  living  is  the  simplifying  of  our  wardrobes 
and  our  pantries.  The  simple  life  which  only  the 
saints  understand.  The  word  saint  is  allied  to  purity, 
the  pure  soul,  like  a  pure  garment,  is  not  a  negative 
quantity.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  brushing  and  wash- 
ing and  cleaning  to  keep  garments  clean  in  Chicago, 
and  it  takes  as  much  labor  to  keep  the  soul  pure  in 
Chicago,  to  keep  the  heart  tender,  to  keep  the  mind 
unspotted,  and  allied  to  things  superlative. 

How  can  I  enforce  this  sermon  with  illustration 
or  appeal  which  will  help  us  to  understand  that  we 
have  not  yet  invented  a  substitute  for  the  old-fash- 
ioned grace  of  mother  piety.  We  cannot  do  without 
the  "consolations  of  the  Lord,"  the  religious  trust 
which  has  come  down  through  the  ages  with  the 
fragrant  stories  of  earth's  loving ,  ones  and  through 
the  triumphs  of  earth's  prophets  and  seers. 

Are  you  afraid  of  bibliolatry?  Do  you  talk  about 
the  "superstitions"  of  creeds?  Think  more  and  not 
less.  Go  deeper  and  you  will  find  the  bible  back  of 
the  bibles,  the  inspiration  back  of  the  creeds.  You 
will  find  yourself  at  peace  with  things  that  you  do 
not  agree  with.  Better,  O  a  hundred  times  better, 
that  the  soul  should  fine  temporary  rest  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  impossible  theology, 
than  that  it  should  wander  and  chatter  like  a  bird  on 
the  bough,  indif¥erent  to  any  of  the  profound  ques- 
tions of  being  and  of  destiny.  If  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  are  inadequate,  go  behind  them  and  find,  per- 
haps, ten  articles  that  are  desirable  and  indisputable, 
substantiated  by  science  and  endorsed  by  philosophy, 
cherish  these. 

I  have  been  reading  this  week  some  touching  biog- 
raphies. Lyman  Trumbull's  biography,  our  friend 
and  neighbor  here  in  the  earlier  days  of  this  church, 
who  used  to  have  a  greeting  and  a  kind  word  for  us 
in  our  quest.  For  eighteen  years  he  was  in  the  United 
States  Senate ;  he  was  the  comfort  and  confidant  of 
Lincoln ;  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  those  great  years 
that  tried  to  carry  on  the  Lincoln  tasks.  Along 
towards  the  last  of  the  book  comes  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  which  story  reminds  us  of  the  Confessions 
of  Augustine.  He  frankly  confesses  that  the  conven- 
tional interpretations  of  religion  are  not  his,  but  tells 


her  how  he  has  rested  all  the  years  in  the  thought 
of  a  power  working  with,  for,  and  through  him,  and 
he  graciously  recognizes  his  mother's  tears  and  her 
blessing. 

I  have  been  reading  the  boyhood  of  John  Muir. 
A  story  which  would  be  heart-breaking  were  it  not 
so  inspiring,  of  the  lost  joys  of  childhood  when 
growing  up  on  a  frontier  farm.  He  had  a  father 
whose  piety  was  hard  and  conventional,  but  a  mother 
who  was  tender  and  patient  and  pathetic.  He  tells 
how  that  pious  home  was  lifted  by  the  little  bunch 
of  books  which  his  father  and  the  neighboring  immi- 
grants had  brought  from  over  the  water.  He  came 
here  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  He  alludes  to 
Southey's  poems  as  being  a  source  of  perpetual  de- 
light and  joy  to  him.  He  recalls  the  story  of  "Inch- 
cape  Rock"  as  told  by  Southey,  as  having  been  of 
great  interest  to  him.  The  good  Abbot  Aberbrothok 
hung  a  bell  on  the  rocky  shore  that  it  might  ring  the 
danger  signal  to  sailors  on  dark  and  stormy  nights. 
But  the  flippant,  wicked  lads  of  the  sea,  with  the  vio- 
lent Ralph  the  Rover  at  their  head,  out  of  sheer  mis- 
chief and  for  the  purpose  of  plaguing  the  pious  abbot, 
cut  the  rope  and  dropped  the  bell  into  the  deep  and 
then  sailed  away.  Later  coming  back  with  his  ships 
laden  with  plunder,  Ralph  the  Rover  was  approach- 
ing the  shores  of  Scotland  when  the  sky  became  over- 
cast and  the  storm  drove  them  he  knew  not  where. 
The  sailors  anxiously  said :  "We  must  be  near  Inch- 
cape  Rock."  "Would,"  said  he,  "I  could  hear  the 
ringing  of  the  abbot's  bell."  But  the  abbot's  bell  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  presently  the  shock 
came,  the  ship  was  wrecked,  and  Ralph  the  Rover 
sank  to  company  the  bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

I  would  like  to  put  a  broader  interpretation  upon 
this  story  than  any  that  could  come  to  John  Muir, 
the  lonely  boy  in  the  prairie  home  in  Wisconsin.  O 
how,  in  our  easy  nurture,  in  our  complacent  culture, 
are  we  tempted  to  cut  the  rope  that  rings  the  bell, 
hung  by  pious  fathers  and  devout  mothers  to  warn 
the  children  of  men  in  the  days  of  darkness  and  dan- 
ger. How  unnecessary  the  bell  seems  to  be  in  the 
calm  and  sunshine,  but  when  storms  gather  and  skies 
lower  and  the  light  is  withdrawn,  then,  if  not  until 
then,  the  ringing  of  the  mother's  bell,  the  warning 
of  the  faithful  •  fathers  of  history,  are  needed  and 
welcome.  Many  and  many  a  son  of  man  and  daugh- 
ter of  woman  has  gone  down  in  the  tempestuous  seas 
of  temptation  because  they  had  cut  the  rope  that 
hung  the  bell  that  would  have  sounded  the  alarm  and 
given  warning  of  the  hidden  rocks  ahead. 

O  let  us  spell  piety  with  the  short  vowel,  not  the 
pi-e-ty  of  pretentions,  not  the  hypocrisy  of  form, 
though  hypocrisy  is  a  tribute  to  sincerity.  The  very 
hypocrisy  in  the  church  is  a  recognition  of  a  verity 
which  all  fain  would  realize.  We  will  not  seek  the 
piety  of  formality  but  the  piety  of  the  intellectual 
life,  of  the  inquiring  mind,  of  the  devout  heart,  of 
the  self-sacrificing  life,  the  life  fed  with  the  Christ 
ideals  in  God,  the  Eternal,  ever  present,  power,  out 
of  which  comes  love,  service,  joy,  peace,  trust. 


Now  may  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding,  the 
peace  that  rests  in  the  love  of  the  Eternal,  be  and  abide 
with  us  now  and  forevermore.  Amen. 


Most  of  our  irritability  comes  from  hunting  the 
rough  places  in  the  road. 
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A  GREAT  CITIZEN 


The  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith 


By 

Charles  Edwin  Pkkkins 


All  arguments  for  delaying  justice  are  groundless.  .  .  .  The  mere  assuming  that  people  are  prepared  for  the  right 
goes  far  to  prepare  them  for  it.    They  are  ashamed  to  prove  themselves  to  be  less  than  they  are  taken  to  be.    On  the 
other  hand,  to  assume  that  they  are  not  for  the  right  is  to  put  it  into  their  heads  to  be  wrong. 
(To  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips,  September  12,  1865.) 

To  the  fair  and  noble  memory  of  Anne  Fitzhugh  Miller 

Introduction. 


"Gerrit  Smith,"  wrote  George  WiUiam  Curtis,  "was 
one  of  the  men  whose  service  to  this  country  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Revolution.  y\s 


prophets  of  Israel,  and  of  the  greatest  prophet  of  all 
time,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

As  an  anti-slavery  advocate  he  combined  sympathy 


THE   MANSION,  PETERBORO. 

The  frame  of  the  mansion  was  raised  in  1799,  but  it  was  not  completed  and  occupied 
until  1806.  Smithfield,  the  town,  and  Peterboro,  the  village,  commemorate  in  their  names  the 
name  of  the   mansion's   builder,   Judge   Peter  Smith. 

It  is  probable  that,  under  no  private  roof  in  America,  have  so  many  distinguished  persons 
been  entertained,  and  so  many  poor  and  humble  folk  as  well,  as  have  enjoyed  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Peterboro  mansion.  It  is  today  the  residence  of  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith  IVIiller,  grandson  of 
the  philanthropist. 


the  earlier  patriots  made  the  nation  independent,  their 
later  brethren  made  it  free  and  just."  * 

Mr.  Smith  took  part  in  the  campaign  for  the  extir- 
pation of  slavery,  because  he  was  impelled  by  a  pas- 
sion for  universal  justice.  Slavery  was  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  flagrant  form  of  social  injustice,  in  the  period 
of  his  greatest  public  activity,  and  it  therefore  en- 
gaged a  leading  share  of  his  philanthropic  efforts. 
But  all  oppression,  all  denial  of  rights,  all  exploita- 
tion of  classes  was  hateful  to  him.  His  sympathies 
ran  in  the  line  of  the  social  sympathies  of  the  great 


"Editorial  in  Harpers'  Weekly,  January  16,  1875, 


with  the  slaveholder  with  pity  for  the  slave.  Uncom- 
promising in  his  opposition  to  the  "sum  of  all  villain- 
ies," he  was  careful  to  be  just  to  those  enmeshed  in  its 
toils.  "Gerrit  Smith  belonged,"  to  quote  Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry  Wilson,  "to  the  class  of  abolitionists  who 
could  love  the  slave  without  hating  the  master.  .  .  . 
Inded,  he  was  the  furthest  remove  from  that  'malig- 
nant philanthropy'  sometimes  charged  against  re- 
formers." 

Apportioning  the  blame  for  slavery  equally  between 
the  North  and  South,  h.e  was  a  firm  advocate  of  com- 
pensated emancipation,  seriously  injuring,  for  a  time, 
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his  repute  among  many  of  his  fellow  abolitionists, 
because  of  his  insistence  that,  since  the  entire  nation 
was  responsible  for  slavery,  the  entire  nation  should 
share  in  the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  it.  He  occupied 
identical  ground  with  Lincoln  in  this  matter,  though 
differing  from  Lincoln  in  his  refusal  to  acknowledge 
any  law  for  slavery.  But  great  and  effective  as  were 
Gerrit  Smith's  labors  in  the  cause  of  the  slave,  such 
endeavors  constituted  only  a  single  feature  of  the 
interests  of  a  life  devoted  in  many  ways  to  the  wide 
concerns  of  humanity.  Very  early  he  became  an  advo- 
cate of  total  abstinence,  and  of  the  closing  by  law  of 
"places  for  the  manufacture  of  paupers  and  criminals 
and  the  insane,"  as  he  characterized  dramshops ;  and 
throughout  his  career  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  temper- 
ance were  only  second  to  his  work  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  blacks. 

One  of  the  few  men  of  prominence  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  agitation  for  justice  to  women,  threw 
the  weight  of  their  influence  upon  the  side  of  that 
despised  reform  movement,  he  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  days  faithful  to  woman's  cause. 

As  an  opponent  of  war,  he  is  to  be  remembered 
with  honor  and  gratitude,  as  a  consistent  advocate  of 
universal  arbitration,  and  proponent  of  an  interna- 
tional court,  such  as  in  these  later  years  has  been 
established  at  the  Hague.  When  the  armed  struggle 
came  between  North  and  South,  Mr.  Smith  became, 
and  continued  to  the  end,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
government  in  its  policy  of  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lion. But  while  he  advocated  drastic  war  measures,  it 
was  on  the  ground,  sincerely  held,  that,  great  as  was 
the  evil  of  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  nation's 
integrity,  the  destruction  of  the  Union  would  be  an 
evil  far  greater.  No  sooner  was  the  conflict  closed, 
however,  than  he  appeared  as  an  advocate  of  merciful 
policies  towards  the  conquered  South.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  finest  incidents  in  the  whole  course  of  his  strenu- 
ous labors  for  mankind,  is  that  in  which  he  pleaded 
in  behalf  of  justice  and  against  measures  of  reprisal, 
with  regard  to  the  people  of  the  states  that  had  been 
in  rebellion. 

Coincident  with  these  larger  interests  in  the  activi- 
ties of  this  great  citizen  was  a  stream  of  philanthropy, 
called  forth  by  a  tender-hearted  feeling  for  all  wrong 
and  suffering,  which,  ran  in  ten  thousand  directions, 
and  ceased  not  until  the  touch  of  death  palsied  the 
hand  so  used  to  giving. 

Gerrit  Smith's  home  life  was  ideal.  In  his  home  he 
found  all  earthly  solace.  It  was  the  earthly  paradise 
to  which  he  could  always  retire  from  the  collisions 
into  which  his  incessant  reform  undertakings  brought 
him.  The  spirit  which  ruled  in  the  sacred  precints 
combined  heavenly  with  earthly  love.  The  atmosphere 
was  religious ;  humanly  and  beautifully  so. 

And  this  suggests  the  last,  though  not  the  least, 
important  of  the  great  interests  and  activities  of  Ger- 
rit Smith.  He  was  a  religious  reformer.  One  of  the 
earliest  to  recognize  the  falseness  of  any  religion,  so 
far  as  it  disassociated  faith  from  opposition  to  public 
evils,  he  gradually  worked  his  way  forward  to  a  full 
recognition  of  the  social  claims  of  Christianity.  He 
was  a  prophet  of  the  New  Reformation,  a  forerunner 
of  the  brave  and  far-seeing  apostles  of  that  Twentieth 
Century  Christianity  which  is  bending  efforts  towards 
"Christianizing  the  Social  Order." 


Paying  tribute  to  Gerrit  Smith,  after  his  death,  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison  wrote  of  him : 

"His  case  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  among  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
language  of  eulogy,  often  so  absurdly  or  so  timidly 
applied,  may  in  this  instance  be  used  in  the  strongest 
force  without  danger  of  exaggeration.    No  description 
of  sublime  deeds  can  match  their  performance.  Truly, 
in  th.e  Peterboro  philanthropist  and  reformer  was  seen 
'A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.'  " 

It  is  th.e  story  of  this  rich  and  noble  life  that  is  at- 
tempted to  be  portrayed  in  the  succeeding  pages. 
Keosauqua,  Iowa,  1913. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A  Correction 


Editor  of  Unity: — 

Dear  Sir : — As  my  parents  were  married  by,  and 
I  christened  by,  Robert  CoUyer,  I  have  been  reading 
with  great  interest  the  December  number  of  Unity 
which  is  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  his  life  and  great 
service. 

I  am  therefore  writing  to  correct  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  mistake  in  the  editorial  about  him.  On  page  244 
appears  the  following  sentence :  "Robert  CoUyer,  a 
minister  of  religion  by  divine  appointment,  was  or- 
dained into  the  Methodist  ministry  in  England  when 
a  young  man  and  some  ten  years  later  ordained  into 
the  Unitarian  ministry  in  Chicago." 

The  mistake  is  the  statement  that  he  was  "ordained 
into  the  Unitarian  ministry."  At  the  memorial  ser- 
vices for  Robert  Collyer,  held  in  Unity  Church,  Chi- 
cago, on  Sunday,  December  8,  1912,  an  address  was 
made  by  Samuel  S.  Greeley,  probably  the  oldest  sur- 
viving member  of  Dr.  Collyer's  congregation  in  Chi- 
cago. He  quoted  from  an  old  document  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  enti- 
tled "Historical  Sketch  of  Unity  Church,  Chicago," 
prepared  for  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
payment  in  full  of  the  church  indebtedness,  held  No- 
vember 7,  1879,  which  was  signed  by  Samuel  S.  Gree- 
ley, Benjamin  F.  Adams  ^d  William  G.  Lewis. 

In  part  Mr.  Greeley,  in  speaking  of  the  new  church 
at  Dearborn  Avenue  and  Chicago  Avenue,  said:  "It 
was  dedicated  ii;i  the  furious  cold  and  snow  of  Christ- 
mas Eve  of  1859,  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer  of  Buffalo  preach- 
ing the  sermon.  Of  this  period  Mr.  Collyer  writes  to 
the  committee :  T  was  anxious  to  be  free  from  the 
work  of  preacher  to  you,  and  have  you  call  some  well 
accredited  man,  and  I  sent  in  a  letter  urging  this  step ; 
but  you  said  the  church  had  been  built  for  me  to  preach 
in,  and  I  must  take  the  office.  I  was  therefore  called 
in  the  regular  way  and  I  accepted  the  call,  but  was 
never  installed,  as  I  had  never  been  ordained ;'  and  as 
if  to  remind  us  how  entirely  we  had  broken  from 
bondage  to  the  'letter  that  killeth,'  he  adds :  'Nobody 
thought  of  it  and  I  did  not  care  to  push  it  before  you ; 
I  was  welcomed  by  the  Unitarian  body  in  a  special 
service  held  during  the  sitting  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference at  Milwaukee,  in  June,  1859,  and  this  was  as 
near  as  I  ever  came  to  an  ordination  in  any  sense.' " 
Respectfully  yours. 

Franklin  S.  Catlin, 

Chicago,  Dec  20,  1913         Sec'y  Unity  Church. 
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THE  HOME 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHERINE  JONES,  THE  WINDERMERE,  1614  E.  S6tH  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Helps  To  High  Living 

OF  FRIENDSHIP 

SUN. — It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  rich,  and  a  good  thing 
to  be  strong,  but  it  is  a  better  thing  to  be  beloved 
of  many  friends. 

MON. — Friendship  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  con- 
cerning the  usefulness  of  which  all  mankind  is 
agn'eed. — Cicero. 

TUES. — The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one^ 
Emerson. 

WED. — Friendship  is  the  nearest  thing  we  know  to  re- 
ligion.— Ruskin. 

THURS. — I  counsel  thee,  if  thou  hast  a  trusty  friend,  go 
and  see  him  often;  because  a  road  which  is 
seldom  trod  gets  choked  with  brambles  and  high 
grass. — Odin. 

FRI. — What  do  we  live  for,  if  it  is  not  to  make  life  less 

difficult  to  each  other. — George  Eliot. 
SAT. — Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
And  never  brought  to  mind? 
Should  auld  acqnaintance  be  forgot. 
And  days  of  o'  lang  syne? 


A  QUICK  DECISION 

I  left  a  note  beneath  dad's  plate 

Last  night  in  which  I  tried  to  state 

What  my  position  is  on  schools 

An'  spellin'  books  an'  slates  an'  rules. 

"Deer  Dad" — that  was  the  way  I  wrote 

To  him  an'  put  it  in  the  note — 

"I  have  decided  I  am  sore 

On  school,  so  I  won't  go  no  more 

When  it  begins.    I  want  to  go 

An'  git  a  job  to  work  at.  So 

No  more  at  present."    I  wrote  then 

Beneath :    "Your  lovin'  little  Ben." 

When  dad  turned  up  his  plate  an'  seen 

The  note,  he  took  it  up  between 

His  thumb  and  finger  this  away 

An'  read  it  through,  and  didn't  say 

A  word;  but  give  a  sort  o'  frown 

An'  folded  it  an'  laid  it  down 

An'  et  his  supper.    Then  he  lit 

His  pipe  an'  set  there  smokin'  it 

Till  bedtime.   Then  I  said  good  night. 

An'  he  said,  "Good  night,  son ;  sleep  tight !" 

An'  when  I  had  got  nearly  half 

The  way  upstairs  I  heard  him  laugh. 

This  mornin'  before  I  come  down 
Dad  had  gone  to  his  work  in  town. 
An'  when  I  turned  my  plate  up,  gee ! 
There  was  another  note  for  me ! 
It  said :    "Dear  son,  by  this  you'll  know 
I  have  decided  you're  to  go 
To  school  when  school  begins  again. 
Schools  are  for  boys  and  work  for  men; 
I  work  for  you,  so  you  must  be 
Good  and  must  go  to  school  for  me, 
Or  else  meet  me  out  in  the  shed. 
Dad."    So  I'll  just  do  as  he  said. 

— Omaha  World-Herald. 


The  Nobel  Prize 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Nobel  fund  was  estab- 
lished one  of  its  prizes  has  been  awarded  to  an  Asiatic. 
The  prize  for  literature  was  given  on  November  13th  to 
the  Hindu  poet  Rabindranath  Tagore,  whose  remark- 
able verses  are  written  in  Bengali,  although  he  has 
translated  many  of  them  into  rhythmical  English  prose. 
He  comes  of  a  family  distinguished  in  India  for  lead- 
ership in  public  affairs  and  in  the  furtherance  of  a  na- 
tional art. 

Youths'  Companion. 


Eight  years  ago  there  was  only  one  girl  in  the  coun- 
try who  could  write  eighty-two  words  a  minute  on  a 
typewriter,  and  keep  it  up  for  an  hour.  She  won  a 
prize  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  1906,  held  her  suprem- 
acy for  four  years,  and  in  1909  raised  the  number  of 
words  to  ninety-five.  Then  in  1910  a  man  wrote  109 
words  a  minute.  He  kept  the  lead  for  two  years,  but 
lost  it  in  1912  to  a  girl  who  wrote  at  the  rate  of  117 
words.  This  year  another  girl  has  taken  the  prize  with  a 
record  of  125  words  a  minute.  This  marvelous  increase 
in  speed — a  gain  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent  over  that 
of  1906 — is  due  as  much  to  improvements  in  the  type- 
writing-machine as  to  greater  skill  on  th.e  part  of  the 
operator.  The  modern  machine  responds  more  quickly 
to  the  touch  than  the  early  ones,  and  works  more  freely. 
— Youth's  Companion. 

What  is  Religion? 

Editor  of  Unity  : — 

Sometime  ago  you  were  asking  for  definitions  of 
religion.  The  following  came  to  me  in  meeting  yes- 
terday, after  having  read  Winston  Churchill's  "The 
Inside  of  the  Cup."  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  if 
you  think  it  is  worth  anything,  in  any  way  you  choose. 

Religion  is  the  consciousness  of  a  power  at  work  in  the 
world  that  makes  for  righteousness.  This  power  is  both 
within  us  and  around  us  and  the  increase  of  righteousness 
depends  upon  the  use  we  make  of  it. 

Elizabeth  Lloyd. 

Philadelphia,  December  15,  1913. 


GIVE  OLD  MOTHER  NATURE  A  CHANCE 


Escape  from  the  shop  for  a  little. 

No  matter  just  where  it  may  be. 
Go  out  in  the  green  woods  and  whittle 

Or  wander  along  by  the  sea. 
Fly  forth  from  the  turbulent  city 

And  all  of  its  clangorous  ills. 
And  list  to  the  jovial  ditty 

Of  birds  on  the  burgeoning  hills. 

No  matter  how  much  you  enjoy  it, 

Drop  work  for  a  moment  and  dance. 
Go  out  for  a  little  and  "boy  it" — 

Give  Old  Mother  Nature  a  Chance. 
Be  noisy  and  fresh,  and  be  jolly; 

Build  castles  of  nothing  but  air; 
Drop  worry  and  blank  melancholy — 

Escape  from  vexation  and  care. 

Go  lie  on  the  grass  and  just  holler; 

Go  laze  by  the  babbling  streams. 
Forget  there's  a  thing  called  the  dollar. 

And  live  in  your  visions  and  dreams. 
Like  mist  of  the  night,  like  a  bubble, 

Will  vanish  unquiet  and  fear; 
And  out  of  the  sea  of  your  trouble 

Will  rise  the  warm  sunlight  and  cheer. 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Last  year  the  forest  service  distributed  116,000  bas- 
ket willow  cuttings:  15,000  to  forest  schools,  20,000 
to  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  81,000  to  in- 
dividuals. 

More  than  800,000  horsepower  has  been  developed 
from  streams  on  national  forests  under  government 
regulation.  This  represents  the  output  under  condi- 
tions of  lowest  streamflow. 


Florida  buttonwood,  a  tree  confined  largely  to  the 
keys  along  the  south  coast,  is  very  highly  prized  for 
use  in  cooking  on  ship's  galleys.  It  burns  slowly  with 
an  even  heat  and  makes  but  little  smoke  or  ash. 
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THE  FIELD 

"Th*  Wfld  is  my  Country,  t»  d»  G^td  it  my  RtUgiit." 


BROWNING  LETTERS 


The  movement  in  England  to  raise 
$15,000  to  buy  the  love  letters  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  Browning  for  the  sake  of 
placing  them  somewhere  in  the  custody 
of  the  nation,  to  our  mind  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  literary  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Brownings,  but  rather  an 
attempt  to  gratify  a  prurient  relish  for 
gossip,  a  love  of  the  curious,  a  passion 
for  sensation.  There  is  nothing  striking 
in  these  letters,  simply  such  warm  out- 
pourings as  one  lover  reveals  to  another, 
and  only  to  one  another,  and  they  are 
justified  only  in  the  eyes  of  that 
other  one  and  should  be  respected  as 
sacred,  among  the  gifted  children  of 
genius,  as  they  are  ari[iong  their  more 
ordinary  brothers  and  sisters  in  com- 
mon life.  The  "Sonnets  of  the  Portu- 
guese" by  Elizabeth  and  the  "One  Word 
More,"  "By  the  Fireside"  and  the  vari- 
ous "Epilogues"  and  "Prologues"  by 
Robert  represent  a  love  literature  to 
which  the  public  have  the  right  because 
they  were  meant,  sooner  or  later,  for 
the  public.  They  represent  the  gracious 
bounty  which  these  children  of  light 
gave  to  the  world  out  of  the  fullness 
of  their  own  hearts,  but  these  love  let- 
ters should  not  have  their  privacy  in- 
vaded. The  present  writer  confesses 
that  a  sense  of  shame  mantles  the  cheek 
whenever  he  ventures  to  intrude  into 
that  sacred  privacy,  and  the  "Letters," 
though  published  and  on  his  library 
shelf,  are  still  unread. 


THE  PROBATE  COURT  OF 
CHICAGO 


The  Probate  Court  of  Chicago  was 
recently  called  upon  to  pass  upon  the 
legitimate  expenses  of  the  junior  heirs 
of  Marshall  Field,  and  it  was  found 
that  $48,828  was  the  annual  budget 
necessary  for  the  proper  rearing  of  the 
trio  of  little  grandsons  and  one  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  merchant  prince 
of  Chicago.  The  little  maid  spent  $75 
for  kodaks,  $80  for  golf  lessons,  etc., 
and  $1,140  for  miscellaneous,  besides 
$850  for  pocket  money ;  but  the  boys 
had  higher  needs  than  the  little  maid ; 


$2,500  was  appropriated  to  them  by  the 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court  for  a  drag 
hunt,  $2,000  each  for  other  hunting  and 
stable  expenses.  Shades  of  New  Eng- 
land forefathers !  Uneasy  ghost  of  the 
thrifty  and  parsimonious  Marshall 
Field !  Are  these  the  best  results  and 
the  highest  rewards  of  the  money  get- 
ter? How  ingenious  were  the  involu- 
tions of  that  rigid  document,  Marshall 
Field's  will;  how  carefully  were  the 
provisions  framed  to  keep  his  fortune 
intact,  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the 
impecuious  and  persistent  business  in- 
terests, that  his  business  and  his  family 
might  be  perpetuated.  This  passing  item 
in  the  newspaper  ought  to  set  the  "suc- 
cessful" men  to  thinking.  It  calls  for 
the  revision  of  many  wills  now  duly 
executed  and  probably  deposited  in 
safety  vaults  that  in  due  time  will  testify 
not  only  to  the  selfishness  but  to  the 
foolishness  of  the  "successful"  testator. 
Marshall  Field's  will  may  not  have  been 
according  to  the  ethics  of  business  a 
wicked  will,  but  by  the  standards  of 
the  business  he  glorified,  it  was  un- 
speakably silly.  The  prosperous  man 
would  much  prefer  to  be  called  a  knave 
than  a  fool.  Oh !  you  men  and  women 
of  wealth,  when  will  you  cease  to  be 
such  fools? 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 


An  order  has  recently  been  placed, 
through  the  Unity  office,  for  another 
set  of  the  companion  memorial  tablets 
containing  the  Gettysburg  address  and 
the  farewell  Springfield  address,  to  be 
placed  in  the  High  School  building  at 
Richmond,  111.  These  tablets  were  pre- 
pared some  years  ago  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  finished 
in  the  green  fused  metal,  they  can  still 
be  obtained  for  $25  for  the  pair  and 
they  make  most  fitting  embellishments 
in  public  school  buildings.  They  de- 
serve a  place  in  every  high  school  build- 
ing throughout  the  land,  combining  as 
they  do  decorative  dignity  with  historic 
value,  and  spiritual  inspiration.  The 
same  tablets  in  monumental  bronze  can 
be  obtained  for  $75  per  set,  but  in  the 
cheaper  material,  when  placed  where 
they  will  be  kept  dry,  they  are  prac- 


tically as  effective  and  will  preserve  their 
dignity  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  later 
along  more  affluence  will  justify  an  in- 
vestment in  the  imperishable  bronze,  the 
continuity  can  be  kept,  for  both  ma- 
terials are  cast  in  the  same  mold.  There 
is  time  yet  to  order  these  tablets  and 
have  them  delivered  in  time  to  be  in- 
stalled and  dedicated  at  the  Lincoln 
birthday  celebrations  on  or  near  the  12th 
of  February.  It  will  take  about  ten 
days  to  fill  an  order.  Unity  will  be 
glad  to  place  any  orders  received  and 
will  be  proud  if  it  lies  within  its  power 
to  promote  such  patriotic  ends.  The 
tablets  in  bronze  can  be  seen  in  posi- 
tion at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
and  a  sample  of  the  fused  metal  finish 
can  also  be  shown  here. 


FACT  VERSUS  FICTION 


The  following  facts,  given  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Chicago  Tribune  by 
W.  S.  Hannah,  secretary  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Club  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  can- 
not be  quoted  too  often  or  with  too 
much  emphasis : 

"Our  attention  has  been  called  to  cer- 
tain statements  regarding  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  as  published  in  your  paper  over 
the  signature  of  A.  P.  Daniels  of  the 
Manufacturers'  and  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion of  your  city. 

"His  statements  are  vicious  and  un- 
true. This  city  has  prospered  morally, 
socially  and  financially  since  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  saloon  and  its  attendant 
evils  as  never  before  in  its  history.  It 
is  spending  more  money  for  public  im- 
provements than  ever  before.  Among 
the  improvements  is  an  extensive  park 
system.  Notwithstanding  the  large  im- 
provements our  tax  rate  has  decreased. 
In  1905,  for  all  purposes,  it  was  $2.32. 
In  1913  it  is  $1.61.  The  reason  for  this 
seeming  paradox  is  that  graft  does  not 
permeate  our  public  service  as  for- 
merly. Wasteful  administration  has  been 
stopped,  and  the  prosperity  which  has 
come  since  the  destruction  of  the  sa- 
loon has  increased  the  taxable  wealth 
of  the  city.  The  Mercantile  Club  has 
never  been  out  of  existence  a  day,  but 
is  active  and  prospering  as  never  be- 
fore. 

"Deposits  in  savings  banks  have  more 
than  doubled.  We  consider  that  the  city 
at  a  conservative  estimate  is  better  off 
financially  by  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars annually  than  when  the  saloons 
were  here.  Morally  and  socially  it  is  on 
a  very  much  higher  plane." 


A  NEW  LIGHT 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
numerous  engineering  novelties  that 
will  be  included  in  the  equpiment  of  the 
Panama-Canal  International  Exposition 
in  1915,  will  be  the  new  nitrogen-filled 
electric  lamp,  developed  by  Dr.  Irving 
Langmuir  of  the  research  laboratory  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.  This  lamp  will  be  used 
for  the  first  time  in  general  useful  prac- 
tice, in  the  standard  lighting  in  all  the 
small  courts  of  the  exposition,  and 
throughout  the  Court  of  the  Sun  and 
Stars,  including  the  fountains  in  that 
great  Central  Court.  The  lamps  will 
vary  in  candle  power  between  1,525  and 
2,500  and  there  may  be  a  few  as  high  as 
5.000  candle  power.   The  bulbs  of  the 
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lamps  are  filled  with  nitrogen,  to  in- 
crease their  etficiency.  For  years  ef- 
forts have  been  earnestly  made  to  pro- 
duce lamps  of  greater  efficiency  than 
the  ordinary  tungsten  lamps.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
improve  the  lamps  nnich  more  than  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent  in  light  by  various 
means,  corresponding  to  a  possible  im- 
provement in  efficiency  of  only  a  few 
hundredths  of  a  watt  per  candle.  The 
melting  point  of  the  filament  of  the 
tungsten  lamp  prevented  any  increase  in 
efficiency  more  than  0.2  of  a  watt  per 
candle,  for  beyond  that  figure  the  blub 
blackened. 


Time  is  the  inexorable  judge  of  life 
as  well  as  of  art.  Sidney  Lanier,  the 
southern  poet,  said  in  his  lecture  on  art 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University:  "Let 
any  sculptor  hew  us  out  the  most  rav- 
ishing combination  of  tender  curves  and 
spheric  softness  that  ever  stood  for 
woman;  yet  if  the  lip  have  a  certain 
fulness  that  hints  of  the  flesh,  if  the 
brow  be  insincere,  if  in  the  minutest 


particular  the  physical  beauty  suggests 
a  moral  ugliness,  that  sculptor,  unless 
he  is  portraying  a  moral  ugliness  for  a 
moral  purpose,  may  as  well  give  over 
his  marble  for  paving  stones.  Time, 
whose  moral  judgments  are  inexorably 
moral,  will  not  accept  his  work.  .  .  . 
Unless  you  are  suffused  with  truth, 
wisdom,  goodness  and  love,  abandon  tiie 
hope  that  the  ages  will  accept  you  as  an 
artist." 

California  Christian  Advocate. 


JEAN  INGELOW 


Gentle,  loval)le  Jean  Ingelow  had  tlie 
true  modesty  that  ever  becomes  a  woman, 
and  still  better  yet,  a  successful  woman. 
Slie  desired  to  have  her  personal- 
ity kept  entirely  out  of  all  consid- 
eration, and  wished  to  be  known  only  as 
a  name.  In  public  she  disliked  verv 
much  to  feci  that  the  eyes  of  people 
were  upon  her  and  recognize  that  siie 
was  the  snl)ject  of  conversation.  In  tlie 
seventies,  when  her  name  was  a  house- 
hold word  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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and  her  fame  was  rapidly  extending  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  she  wrote 
to  a  friend :  "1  do  not  care  about  fame, 
or,  rather,  scarcely  believe  in  such  a 
tiling  for  myself,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  give  pleasure  to  so  many 
people  for  the  time  being;  that  is,  while 
popularity  lasts."  And  this  paragraph 
was  the  keynote  of  Jean  Ingelow's  char- 
acter. 

The  Hesperian. 


SLEEPING  IN  CHURCH. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  reported  to 
have  once  said  to  the  sexton  of  Ply- 
mouth Church:  "If  you  see  anyone  sleep 
in  church,  rush  to  the  pulpit  and  wake 
mc  up !"  The  humorist,  says  a  contem- 
porary, still  finds  those  who  will  smile 
or  even  laugh  at  the  man  who  sleeps  at 
church.  Now  what  is  the  soporific  qual- 
ity in  the  preacher  or  preachment  that 
causes  the  masculine  somnolence?  The 
laugh  supposedly  has  its  point  in  the 
supposition  that  the  sermon  is  dull.  The 
sleeping  man  is  alert  and  intellectual, 
and  thus  out  of  sheer  monotonous  vap- 
idity in  the  preacher  he  falls  into  slum- 
ber. Or  at  times  the  assertion  is  ven- 
tured that  he,  the  worshipper,  is  really 
a  crass  materialist  and  given  over  to 
worldliness  or  even  to  a  reprobate  mind, 
and  so  finds  nothing  that  appeals  in  the 
best  of  sermons.  However,  women  are 
spiritually  minded,  keen  in  matters  of 
religious  interest,  attentive  to  the  mes- 
sage, receptive  of  its  uplifting  and  re- 
vealing truths.  They  never  sleep ! 

Now,  however,  comes  a  German  psy- 
chologist who  offers  a  new  explanation 
of  these  facts.  What  are  the  real  in- 
wardnesses of  the  facts?  The  man  that 
sleeps  is  not  indifferent  to  spiritual 
teachings ;  he  is  more  alert  and  absorb- 
ingly attentive  than  his  mother,  wife,  sis- 
ter or  daughter,  and  this  is  his  undoing ! 
He  follows  the  thread  of  thought,  goes 
cheerily  after  it  through  all  its  ramifi- 
cations ;  gazes  intently  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  preachers,  feels  the  vibra- 
tions of  his  every  tone,  and  thus  is  put 
into  a  hypnotic  sleep ;  it  is  auto-hypno- 
sis !  He  listens  all  too  well !  The  femi- 
nine mind  is  different.  It  is  not  more 
spiritual,  more  devout,  but  merely  more 
discursive.  When  interest  in  the  minis- 
ter's message  fails,  there  are  the  re- 
sources of  the  soprano's  new  hat ;  Mrs. 
A.'s  queer  combination  of  waist  col- 
ors; Mrs.  B.'s  strange  jewelry;  Mrs. 
C.'s  audacious  coiffure ;  there  are  stains 
on  the  wall  from  the  last  rain ;  there 
are  evidences  of  the  janitor's  careless- 
ness— the  carpet  dust ;  and  there  are 
those  fidgety,  fussy  little  Norton  girls ; 
thus  the  good  woman  keeps  out  of 
sluniberland,  and  thus  again  is  mere 
man  gloriously  vindicated ! 

The  Christian  Life. 


What  I  want  to  maintain  is  that  it  is 
not  relation  which  blesses  us,  but  the 
divine  light  we  throw  upon  it  by  our 
wakeful  consciousness  of  its  divine  ori- 
gin. To  be  equal  to  it  is  a  life  of  labo- 
rious assiduity.  It  is  only  when  we  con- 
sciously strive  to  lift  whom  we  call  our 
own  to  a  higher  level  of  existence  that 
we  pass  out  of  the  cramping  concerns 
of  the  world  into  the  house  where  the 
mansions  are  many. 

Chunilal  Mukerje. 
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HE  WHOM  A  DREAM  HATH  POSSESSED 


He  whom  a  dream  hath  possesed  knoweth  no  more  of 
doubting, 

For  mist  and  the  blowing  of  winds  and  the  mouthing  of 
words  he  scorns: 
Not  the  sinuous  speech  of  schools  he  hears,  but  a  knightly 
shouting, 

And  never  comes  darkness  down,  yet  he  greeteth  a  mil- 
lion morns. 

He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  knoweth  no  more  of 
roaming ; 

All  roads  and  the  flowing  of  waves  and  the  speediest 

flight  he  knows. 
But  wherever  his  feet  are  set,  his  soul  is  forever  homing, 
And  going,  he  comes,  and  coming  he  heareth  a  call  and 

goes. 

He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  knoweth  no  more  of 
sorrow. 

At  death  and  the  dropping  of  leaves  and  the  fading  of 
suns  he  smiles. 
For  a  dream  remembers  no  past  and  scorns  the  desire  of 
a  morrow, 

And  a  dream  in  a  sea  of  doom  sets  surely  the  ultimate 
isles. 

He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  treads  the  impalpable 
marches, 

.   From  the  dust  of  the  day's  long  road  he  leaps  to  a 
laughing  star. 

And  the  ruin  of  worlds  that  fall  he  views  from  eternal 
arches. 

And  rides  God's  battlefield  in  a  flashing  and  golden  car. 

— Shaemas  O'Sheel. 
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'A  CHILD'S  FUTURE 


What  will  it  please  you,  my  darling,  hereafter  to  be? 
Fame  upon  land  will  you  look  for,  or  glory  by  sea? 
Gallant  your  life  will  be  always,  and  all  of  it  free. 

Free  as  the  wind  when  the  heart  of  the  twilight  is  stirred 
Eastward,  and  sounds  from  the  springs  of  the  sunrise 
are  heard: 

Free — and  we  know  not  another  as  infinite  word. 

Darkness  or  twilight  or  sunlight  may  compass  us  round. 
Hate  may  arise  up  against  us,  or  hope  may  confound; 
Love  may  forsake  us;  yet  may  not  the  spirit  be  bound. 

Free  in  oppression  of  grief  as  in  ardour  or  joy 

Still  may  the  soul  be,  and  each  to  her  strength  as  a  toy: 

Free  in  the  glance  of  the  man  as  the  smile  of  the  boy. 

Freedom  alone  is  the  salt  and  the  spirit  that  gives 
Life,  and  without  her  is  nothing  that  verily  lives: 
Death  cannot  slay  her:  she  laughs  upon  death  and  for- 
gives. 

Brightest  and  hardiest  of  roses  anear  and  afar 
Glitters  the  blithe  little  face  of  you,  round  as  a  star: 
Liberty  bless  you  and  keep  you  to  be  as  you  are. 

England  and  liberty  bless  you  and  keep  you  to  be 
Worthy  the  name  of  their  child  and  the  sight  of  their  sea: 
Fear  not  at  all;  for  a  slave,  if  he  fears  not,  is  free. 

— Swinburne. 


A  writer  in  the  Continent  for  January  1,  E.  W. 
Young,  well  says,  "The  church  has  no  monopoly  on 
religion  and  righteousness.  If  the  church  were  to 
move  out  religion  would  rise  up  out  of  the  heart  of 
society.  .  .  .  That  which  is  divinely  given  cannot 
perish,  the  false  alone  is  doomed  to  death."  Further 
along  the  writer  asks  the  pertinent  question:  "Last 
year,  when  continental  Europe  bordered  on  universal 
war,  who  gave  the  powers  pause,  while  the  organ- 
ized church  was  inactive,  admired  armies  and  rulers 
as  the  ordained  servants  of  God?"  The  international 
Socialists,  under  the  leadership  of  Herbe  and  the 
late  Bebel,  defied  Europe  and  threatened  a  univer- 
sal strike.  Where  the  spirit  of  peace  and  co-opera- 
tion most  exists  there  is  religion  most  in  evidence 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene  most  potent. 


The  return  of  Frederick  Starr  to  his  post  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  from  his  investigating  visit  to 
Japan  and  Korea,  is  opportune.  The  course  of  lectures 
on  Japan  for  which  he  was  advertised  in  the  exten- 
sion work  of  the  Abraham  JLincoln  Centre  has  been 
changed  to  a  course  on  Mexico.  Mr.  Starr  has  long 
been  an  investigating  student  of  Mexican  life  and 
politics.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  that  country 
and  has  written  and  published  much.  He  is  in  pos- 
session not  only  of  much  academic  knowledge  se- 


cured from  first  hand  studies,  but  of  much  personal 
acquaintance.  The  administration  at  Washington 
would  do  well  to  call  Professor  Starr  into  council. 
Mexico  as  well  as  the  United  States  sorely  needs 
the  advice  which  only  an  expert  like  Professor  Starr 
can  give.  We  hope  that  the  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton will  call  this  wise  anthropologist  and  special  stu- 
dent of  Spanish-America  into  their  councils. 


Nothing  is  more  important  in  public  life  in  Chicago 
today  than  the  conduct  of  the  women  in  the  face  of 
their  newly  acquired  power  of  suffrage.  Great  activ- 
ity obtains  among  these  new  voters.  The  old  party 
spirit  and  the  excitement  of  partisan  organizations 
is  abroad  among  them.  A  lamentable  lust  of  olifice  is 
manifest  in  many  directions.  A  readiness  to  plunge 
into  the  responsibilities  of  the  city  council  and  to  as- 
sume the  roll  of  law-makers  is  an  indication  of  callow 
statesmanship  and  egotism  untempered  by  experi- 
ence. These  traits  of  character  and  measures  of 
strength  are  not  more  deplorable  in  women  than  in 
men,  perhaps  not  nearly  so  manifest.  But  it  is  more 
obvious,  and  all  right-minded  women  as  well  as  men 
will  pray  for  the  wisdom  that  will  enable  them  to 
start  out  on  their  voting  career  forewarned  by  the 
pitfalls  into  which  the  male  voters  have  so  often 
fallen.  The  hope  of  the  city  of  Chicago  now,  as  it 
always  has  been,  is  in  the  independent  voter  and  the 
opportunity  of  independence  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
this  army  of  new  recruits  untrained  to  partisanship, 
uncommitted  to  bosses  and  rings,  committees,  par- 
tisan rules  and  regulations.  The  fact  that  so  many 
representative  and  leading  women  are  keeping  their 
heads  in  this  emergency,  and  are  keeping  aloof  from 
the  corrupting  methods  of  city  politics,  is  a  source 
of  great  encouragement.  We  cannot  blame  the  women 
if  they  copy  the  political  vices  of  the  men,  but  we 
will  greatly  praise  them  if  they  can  do  better  than 
some  of  their  brothers,  husbands  and  fathers  are 
doing. 


The  article  entitled  "Prison  Life  by  a  Convict,"  in 
the  Outlook  for  January  10,  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
the  law  givers  from  city  council  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Here  is  a  man  who  confesses  his  crime,  ac- 
knowledges the  justness  of  his  sentence,  and  analyzes 
his  experience  in  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 
Island.  He  left  the  penitentiary  with  no  personal  ill 
feeling.  His  treatment  has  been  no  better,  no  worse 
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than  that  of  others,  but  he  studied,  as  he  had  a  right 
to,  from  inside  information,  the  system,  the  "break- 
ing in  of  new  men,"  and  he  leaves  the  place  with 
"mental  scars"  that  nothing  can  ever  remove.  He 
comes  out  worse  than  when  he  went  in  for  having 
lived  many  months  in  an  atmosphere  of  tyranny,  in 
a  cell  infested  with  vermin;  worse  for  many  hopeless 
and  monotonous  hours  with  no  occupation  of  the 
mind ;  worse  for  the  lack  of  refining  and  helpful  influ- 
ences, and  the  presence  of  low,  brutal  and  degrading  in- 
fluences which  embittered  him.  But  he  comes  out  bet- 
ter because  of  many  humane  hearts  nowise  connected 
with  the  penitentiary,  who  offered  him  encourage- 
ment to  take  up  the  battle  of  life  anew.  We  repeat 
his  forceful  question,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  this  senseless  procedure?"  Surely  there  is  a 
better  way  and  there  are  those  who  are  competent  to 
lead  in  this  better  way  if  only  the  stupidity  of  offi- 
cials, the  tyranny  of  formulas,  and  worse  than  all,  the 
cupidity  of  the  grafting  employes,  the  selfish  public 
servants,  those  who  wait  upon  the  "appropriations' 
and  are  hungry  for  jobs,  can  be  eliminated  forever 
from  our  penal  system. 

China  and  Confucius 

The  Literary  Digest  for  January  10  contains  an 
article  entitled  "China  Returning  to  Confucianism." 
Of  course  it  quoted  from  contemporary  Christian  pa- 
pers, one  of  them  taking  a  discouraging  view  of  the 
movement,  one  of  them  speaking  of  Confucianism  as 
"A  deadly  philosophy  of  conduct."  "State  religion"  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  distrusted,  possibly,  for  it  is  apt  to 
be  interpreted'  in  terms  of  intolerance  towards  all 
other  religions,  but  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  and 
perhaps  still  more  the  practice  of  the  wise  old  prophet 
of  politics,  the  man  who  lifted  statesmanship  into  a 
devotion,  has  done  much  for  China  in  the  past,  and 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  It  matters  not  much 
in  the  fusion  of  religious  teachings  incident  to  culture 
and  the  growth  of  internationalism,  whether  the  gol- 
den rule  be  ascribed  to  Jesus  or  to  Confucius,  or  to 
any  other  of  the  sources  where  the  principle  is  more 
or  less  clearly  stated.  The  chief  point  is  that  the 
golden  rule  be  enforced. 

Next  to  Socrates,  of  all  the  great  teachers  of  religion, 
Confucius  has  escaped  the  obscuration  of  miracles,  the 
entanglement  of  supernatural  claims,  theological  dog- 
mas and  ecclesiastical  formulas.  An  intelligent,  loving, 
devoted  Confucianist  is  preferable,  in  China  or  out 
of  China,  to  a  shallow,  unintelligible,  unappreciative 
and  formal  Christian,  because  the  former  is  a  better 
"Christian"  than  the  latter.  There  is  more  spiritual 
potency  in  a  movement  which  seeks  to  elevate  and  per- 
fect the  religious  life  from  within  than  in  trying  to 
graft  upon  the  people  an  exotic  in  religion  with  a 
foreign  phraseology.    As  in  economics  and  commerce, 


it  is  wise  to  encourage  home  industries  and  improve- 
ments. When  China  brings  its  democracy  up  to  the 
standards  of  its  great  law  givers,  when  the  analicts 
of  Confucius,  of  Mencius  and  the  philosophy  of  Lao- 
Tse  are  widely  circulated  and  intelligently  studied 
and  popularly  loved,  then,  like  Felix  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  Chinaman  will  be  moved  to  say  "Al- 
most thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  and  the 
Christian  missionary  can  respond  in  the  words  of 
Paul,  "Not  almost,  but  altogether  I  would  thou  wert 
as  I  am,  save  these  bonds."  The  bonds  of  prejudice, 
the  bonds  of  blindness,  the  bonds  that  still  obscure 
the  truth  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  religions.  The 
holy  life  is  the  same  under  all  systems  of  religion 
and  all  the  great  teachers  of  religion  have  taught  one 
gospel  in  varying  forms,  and  that  is  the  gospel  of 
love  and  loyalty,  of  justice  and  reverence.  Our  chief 
anxiety  .should  be  that  China  should  have  a  religion. 
If  it  can  be  made  more  potent  let  it  be  a  "state"  re- 
ligion. Let  us  not  be  too  anxious  about  the  label. 

Militant  Reformers 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  "Chicago  Branch 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People"  was  held  at  Lincoln  Centre  last 
Sunday  evening.  Every  seat  was  occupied  before  the 
hour  of  meeting  and  many  were  refused  admittance 
on  account  of  the  ordinance  prohibiting  standing  in 
the  aisles.  Judge  E.  O.  Brown  presided.  Most  en- 
couraging reports  of  the  growth  of  the  association 
were  given  by  the  Secretary,  Thomas  W.  Allinson. 
The  leading  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Prof.  Joel 
D.  Spingarn  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Roger  Baldwin 
of  St.  Louis.  The  audience  was  almost  exclusively 
colored.  The  spirit  was  dominantly  martial.  The 
tone,  particularly  of  the  New  York  speaker,  was  ag- 
gressively militant.  The  summons  was  to  battle,  the 
call  was  for  courage,  to  "stand  up  and  defend  one's 
rights."  Even  when  the  warfare  was  confessed  to  be 
one  with  non-tangible  weapons,  still  the  phraseology 
was  that  of  the  battlefield. 

To  a  pacifist  the  evening,  though  so  full  of  enthu- 
siasm and  heroic  response,  was  a  pathetic  revelation 
of  how  deeply  embedded  in  the  very  language  of  re- 
form is  the  spirit  of  the  pugilist.  Ever  the  search  for 
the  new  Jerusalem  is  a  "march"  and  the  workers  for 
righteousness  are  marshalled  into  an  "army"  and  the 
struggle  for  justice  is  a  "fight." 

That  the  colored  people  have  a  heavy  burden  of 
race  prejudice  and  injustice  to  carry  is  too  obvious. 
That  the  ends  fought  for  in  '61  to  '65  and  won  on 
battlefields,  and  the  victories  sealed  in  congressional 
halls,  are  still  far  from  being  realized,  is  too  sadly 
true.  That  there  are  depressing  signs  of  reaction,  and 
that  in  some  quarters  and  on  certain  lines  things 
seem  to  grow  worse  and  not  better,  is  also  true.  All 
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this,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  goes  to  show  how  in- 
efficient those  battle  tactics  were.  How  little  of  the 
"fight"  was  won  by  bayonets  and  cannon  ball.  'Tis 
true  that  a  reform  of  the  statute  books  was  achieved, 
that  the  constitution  was  amended,  that  a  legal  revo- 
lution was  attained,  but  the  blight  of  slavery  still 
rested  upon  the  white  and  the  black.  Generations  of 
false  pride,  age  long  arrogance  on  the  one  hand  and 
abject  dependency  on  the  other,  remained.  And  so  the 
real  struggle  for  the  true  emancipation  of  black  and 
white  began.  Fifty  years  have  accomplished  much, 
more  than  the  impatient  reformers  of  both  colors  are 
willing  to  admit  or  able  to  appreciate.  But  there  is 
more  to  be  done,  and  this  triumph  is  not  to  be  won 
by  battle  tactics.  There  is  a  demand  for  courage  in 
a  "fight,"  but  there  is  a  higher  courage  in  the  noble 
demand  for  patience,  industry  and  persistence  in- 
volved in  the  elevation  of  the  injured  race,  and  the 
education,  not  defeat,  of  the  injuring  race.  Educa- 
tion is  not  a  militant  process.  When  battlefield  tac- 
tics are  transferred  to  the  realm  of  ideas  there  is 
great  danger  of  the  same  gross  injustice  that  comes 
from  handling  humanity  in  bundles.  The  black  men 
defended,  at  this  meeting,  were  not  all  innocent  suf- 
ferers and  the  white  men  denounced,  not  all  culpable 
criminals. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  will  pass  down  through 
the  generations  not  as  a  great  captain  of  war,  but 
as  a  "Prince  of  Pardoners,"  the  man  who  "had  mal- 
ice toward  none  and  charity  for  all." 

Notwithstanding  the  grim  array  of  cruelties  and 
wrongs  visited  upon  the  black  race  in  the  United 
States  theirs  is  a  most  hopeful  outlook.  In  the 
United  States  the  race  has  reached  its  maximum.  In 
the  United  States  is  found  still  their  greatest  oppor- 
tunity, and  perhaps  in  the  Southern  States,  where 
once  the  masters  bought,  sold,  fettered  and  lashed, 
is  now  their  most  golden  opportunity.  There,  cer- 
tainly, they  have  scored  their  greatest  successes  thus 
far,  and  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  touched  with  the 
graces  of  the  spiritual  life,  in  so  far  as  they  can  rise 
in  the  spiritual  scale,  and  shame  their  oppressors  by 
outdoing  them,  in  the  pacific  fields,  in  so  far  as  they 
become  more  self-reliant,  refined,  committed  to  the 
ideals  of  peace,  returning  good  for  evil,  meriting  the 
rights  denied  them,  justifying  the  privileges  vouch- 
safed them,  in  so  far  will  they  go  on  "conquering 
and  to  conquer."  So  far  as  battle  tactics  are  neces- 
sary, it  behooves  their  white  friends  to  wage  them, 
and  the  best  friend  of  the  black  man,  instead  of 
churning  within  them  the  spirit  of  bitterness,  and 
fostering  the  passions  that  in  unguarded  moments 
may  explode  into  a  violence  that  will  perpetrate  great 
wrongs,  will  comfort  them  by  recounting  their  great 
achievements,  by  encouraging  them  to  further  en- 


durance ;  helping  them  to  realize  that  all  progress  is 
won  by  sacrifice,  that  it  is  better  to  be  the  wronged 
than  the  wronger,  that  the  old  proverb  that  "it  is  better 
to  go  to  a  house  of  mourning  than  to  a  house  of 
feasting"  has  a  profound  sociological  truth  in  it. 

The  colored  race  is  on  the  upward  march  and  their 
white  kinsfolk  are  recognizing  more  and  more  their 
relationship.  Let  not  those  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
of  white  and  black  is  unhappily  commingled  be  un- 
mindful of  their  double  inheritance  and  its  conflict- 
ing allegiance.  It  is  the  "soft  answer  that  turneth 
away  wrath."  The  most  triumphant  spirit  in  history 
is  he  who  said,  "Father  forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  Let  those  who  profess  to  live  in 
his  name  try  to  realize  his  spirit,  to  achieve  his  grace, 
or  else  worship  at  the  altars,  not  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Prince  of  Peace,  but  the  grim  God  of  War, — Mars  in 
full  planoply.   

Music,  Art,  Poetry  and  Religion 

Because  there  are  feelings,  emotions,  hopes,  ideals, 
visions,  dreams,  in  music,  art,  poetry  and  religion, 
impossible  to  the  intellect,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  not  aided  and  augmented  by  intelligence.  The 
great  artists  and  the  great  religious  teachers  were  men 
of  intellectual  power;  for  example,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Buddha,  Jesus  Christ,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Spinoza,  and  Beethoven. 

Music,  art,  poetry,  and  religion  are  not  a  certain 
doctrine,  or  formula  of  belief,  but  a  spirit  and  a  per- 
fect form.  They  touch  the  imagination,  clarify  the 
emotions,  they  make  vibrate  the  "innermost  chords" 
of  our  being.  Th.eir  instruments  or  qualities  are  mel- 
ody, color,  grace,  beauty,  prayer,  profound  and  splen- 
did ideals  and  aspirations ;  but  they  do  not  give  us 
positive  knowledge  or  teach  us  what  is  true.  Truth  is 
the  fruit  of  intellectual  labor,  is  matter  of  science  and 
philosophy.  Music,  art,  poetry,  and  religion  are  mat- 
ters of  the  imagination,  the  emotions,  the  affections, 
and  the  will. 

We  cannot  do  without  science  and  philosophy,  for 
we  must  have  exact  truth ;  and  we  shall  always  need 
the  highest  music,  art,  poetry,  and  religion  (that  is, 
the  music,  art  and  poetry  which  are  religions,  and  the 
religion  which  is  beautiful),  for  we  must  have  conso- 
lation, recreation,  guidance  and  inspiration ;  and  some- 
thing that  will  free  us  from  the  growing  and  imperi- 
ous demand  for  luxury.         j^^^^g  q  Townsend. 


THE  MOON. 

Playthings  my  Betsey  hath :  the  snail's  cast  shell, 

Pebbles  and  small  unripened  pears ;  she  dotes 

On  gentle  things  with  furred  or  feathered  coats, 

A  bunch  of  keys,  a  little  brazen  bell ; 

But  none  of  these  enticements  please  so  well, 

Nor  pouring  tea  nor  sailing  paper  coats, 

As  the  rare  moon  that  of  an  evening  floats 

In  anchorage  inaccessible. 

On  frost-bound  nights  a  portly  yellow  moon 

She  kissed  her  hand  to  him  before  she  slept, 

The  slim  white  stripling  of  an  afternoon 

In  summer,  still  she  longed  for  him  and  wept 

Seeking  to  coax  him  down  an  elder  wand, 

For  once,  that  she  might  hold  him  in  her  hand. 

— Helen  Parry  Eden. 
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The  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith 

By 

Charles  Edwin  Perkins 


Chapter  I. 


PETERBORO. 

Judge  Peter  Smith,  erstwhile  storekeeper,  Indian 
trader  and  fur  dealer,  in  which  last  business  he  was 
partner  with  John  Jacob  Astor,  founded  Pdterboro  and 
established  it  as  his  family  seat,  in  1806.  It  is  high 
among  the  hills  of  Madison  County,  New  York,  in  a 
picturesque  and  even  romantic  spot.  The  town  of 
Smithfield,  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  part  of  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  50,000  acres,  which  extended  from  Onon- 
daga County  into  Augusta,  in  Oneida  County,  pur- 
chased by  Judge  Smith  from  the  Indians  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  frame  of  the  great  house  was  raised  in  1799, 
but  it  was  not  completed  and  occupied  until  the  year 
first  mentioned.  At  that  date  he  moved  thither  with 
his  family,  from  Whitesboro ;  and  from  tliat  day  to 
the  present,  the  mansion,  as  it  was  called  in  the  ear- 
lier years,  has  been  the  home  of  the  Smiths  and  their 
descendants. 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  PETERBORO. 

The  Judge  was  an  uncommonly  interesting  charac- 
ter. Without  technical  legal  training,  his  wide  expe- 
rience and  intimate  knowledge  of  men,  combined  with 
his  strict  probity  to  make  him  an  excellent  magis- 
trate. 

He  was  a  slaveholder,  and  father  of  the  most  noted 
abolitionist  of  the  anti-slavery  period.  He  was  owner 
of  stores  and  taverns  in  which  intoxicating  liquors 
were  sold,  and  his  son  Gerrit  was  as  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  temperance  as  to  the  cause  of  the  enslaved. 
He  was  a  close,  shrewd  man  in  any  case  involving 
financial  advantage,  and  his  son  was  all  generosity, 
giving  to  good  causes  and  to  the  poor  and  needy  with 
a  free-handedness  unexampled  in  his  day.  He  was  of 
all  things  practical,  and  his  son,  while  an  excellent 
man  of  business,  was  an  idealist  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type. 

Judge  Smith  was  the  subject  of  many  anecdotes. 
One  showing  both,  his  droll  wit  and  keen  judgment  of 
human  nature,  is  to  this  effect.  A  man  not  only  poor 
but  shiftless  entered  his  land  office  on  some  errand, 
and  being  there  dropped  into  a  chair  and  watched 
the  Judge,  as  with  deftness  and  ease  he  handled  his 
papers  and  dispatched  his  business.  Finally  he  burst 
out  with  the  abrupt  question :  "Judge  Smith,  what 
must  I  do  to  be  a  rich  man?"  The  Judge  looked  him 
over  and  his  eyes  twinkled  as  he  answered :  "Well,  sir, 
I  think  you  must  be  born  again !" 

The  story  that  follows  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
Judge's  business  alertness.  Among  the  extensive  spec- 
ulators in  lands  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  firm  of  Phelps  &  Gorham.  And  be- 
tween those  gentlemen,  as  between  other  large  land 
buyers  and  Peter  Smith,  there  was  sometimes  keen 
rivalry  in  attempts  to  get  possession  of  choice  parcels. 
On  a  certain  occasion  Judge  Smith,  being  on  his 
homeward  journey  from  Albany,  put  up,  as  was  his 
wont,  at  Johnny  Post's  tavern  in  Utica,  a  well-known 


place  of  entertainment  "for  man  and  beast."  He  went 
early  to  bed,  and  presently  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Gor- 
ham, on  their  way  from  Geneva  to  Albany,  arrived  at 
the  same  tavern  and  stopped  for  the  night.  They  were 
given  a  room  next  that  occupied  by  Judge  Smith.  The 
partition  wall  was  thin,  and  the  talk  in  which  the  two 
engaged  after  retiring  was  distinctly  audible  to  their 
neighbor  in  the  next  room.  And  the  subject  of  their 
talk,  being  a  certain  tract  of  land  near  Albany,  which 
Smith  had  much  desired  to  buy,  but  which  he  h.ad 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  withheld  from  the  market,  at 
once  and  very  decidedly  interested  him.  He  soon 
learned  that  Phelps  and  Gorham  were  on  their  way 
to  Albany  to  consummate  the  purchase,  the  price  which 
they  were  to  pay  being  also  mentioned. 

At  length  the  gentlemen  the  other  side  of  the  par- 
tition grew  sleepy  and  conversation  flagged.  Soon 
their  deep  breathing  announced  their  slumbers.  Then 
did  the  Judge  without  noise  slip  out  of  bed,  dress  and 
make  his  way  with  care  to  the  landlord's  bedroom. 
Arousing  that  individual,  he  informed  him  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  start  back  to  Albany,  as  it  had 
just  come  to  him  that  an  important  part  of  his  busi- 
ness there  had  not  been  attended  to.  His  horse  must 
be  got  ready  at  once. 

Soon  the  horse  was  saddled  and  bridled  and  brought 
to  the  door.  Smith  mounted  and  quietly  departed  in 
the  darkness.  Reaching  Herkimer  soon  after  dawn, 
he  changed  horses  and  pushed  on.  He  knew  every- 
body along  the  road  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
a  fresh  horse  as  often  as  the  beast  he  bestrode  showed 
signs  of  weariness,  so  that  his  progress  was  rapid. 
Meantime  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Gorham  enjoyed  a  full 
night's  rest,  breakfasted  leisurely  and  took  the  east- 
ern road  at  a  comfortable  pace,  presumably  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  the  assured  fruits  of  their  enter- 
prise. Just  west  of  Schenectady  they  were  surprised 
to  meet  Judge  Smith,  who  had  been  to  Albany,  se- 
cured the  coveted  tract  of  land  and  was  returning  in 
a  highly  satisfied  frame  of  mind.  The  parties  bowed, 
spoke  and  passed.  The  frame  of  mind  into  which 
Phelps  and  Gorham  were  thrown,  when,  on  reaching 
Albany,  they  learned  that  their  rival.  Smith,  had  been 
ahead  of  them,  was  doubtless  somewhat  in  contrast 
to  his. 

Peter  Smith  could  talk  fluently  in  the  Indian  dialect, 
and  to  this  accomplishment,  added  to  his  unvarying 
friendliness  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  was 
owing  his  succeess  in  securing  from  them  large  tracts 
of  land.  The  Federal  Government  became  at  one  time 
suspicious  of  his  influence  over  the  red  men,  and  dis- 
patched Gen.  Timothy  Pickering  on  a  mission  of  in- 
vestigation. The  Oneidas  were  called  together  in  great 
council  and  were  addressed  by  the  General,  who  em- 
ployed his  oratory  in  the  task  of  breaking  up  the  alli- 
ance between  them  and  their  friend.  His  arguments, 
however,  suffered  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing to  be  translated,  phrase  by  phrase,  into  the  native 
tongue  by  an  interpreter.  Mr.  Smith  followed  in  a 
speech  of  his  own,  every  word  of  which  the  red  men 
understood ;  and  their  friendship  for  Kasungalolus, 
as  they  had  named  him,  remained  unabated.^  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  devoted  and  efficient  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians  and  founder  of  Hamilton 
Oneida  Institute,  was  present  at  this  council,  and 
vouched  for  the  entire  innocence  of  Judge  Smith's  re- 

^Tlie  meaning  of  Kasungalolus,  in  the  Oneida  dialect,  was  saw-mill. 
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lations  with  the  natives  to  Gen.  Pickering,  so  that 
he  returned  satisfied. 

Peter  Smith  had  married  Elizabeth  Livingston,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  James  Livingston  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  through  whose  action  in  ordering  the  English 
brig  "Vulture"  to  be  fired  on,  in  the  absence  of  his 
chief.  Gen.  Washington,  Major  Andre  was  taken  and 
Arnold's  scheme  of  treason  frustrated.  Elizabeth  Liv- 
ingston was  in  most  respects  her  husband's  opposite ; 
and  it  was  from  her  that  the  son  Gerrit  inherited  those 
traits  which  distinguished  his  character  from  that  of 
his  father  in  so  marked  a  degree. 

JUDGE  smith's  family. 

Six  children  were  born  to  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Liv- 
ingston Smith,  the  second  and  the  fifth  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  Those  who  survived  were  Cornelia 
Weintje,  Peter  Skenandoah,,  Gerrit  and  Adolphus 
Lent.  Cornelia  was  born  in  Old  Fort  Schuyler 
(Utica),  Dec.  17,  1792.  She  was  married  at  Peter- 
boro,  Sept.  4,  1812,  to  Walter  Livingston  Cochran, 
son  of  Dr.  John  Cochran,  Director  General  of  Mili- 
tary Hospitals  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  his 
wife,  Gertrude  Schuyler,  sister  of  Maj.  Gen.  Philip 
Schuyler.  Mrs.  Cochran  died  in  Albany,  Sept.  16, 
1825,  leaving  eight  children. 

Peter  Skenandoah,  the  third  child  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  Livingston  Smith,  was  born  June  6,  1795. 
He  married  Ann  Van  Buskirk  Prentiss,  at  Catskill, 
May  18,  1826,  who  died  Jan.  13,  1834,  leaving  two 
children.  By  a  second  marriage,  Dec.  20,  1836,  he 
was  united  to  Anna  E.  Gumming  at  Augusta,  Ga. 
There  were  no  children  by  this  marriage.  Peter  Sken- 
andoah. died  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  May  6,  1858. 

Gerrit,  the  fourth  child,  was  born  in  Utica  March  6, 
1797,  in  a  new  house  built  by  his  father,  to  which  the 
family  had  moved  shortly  before  his  birth.  This  house, 
somewhat  altered,  is  still  standing.  It  is  on  Broad 
Street  and  is  No.  118.  The  New  York  Herald  pub- 
lished sketches  of  it  in  its  issue  of  Jan.  24,  1904,  and 
of  the  old  brick  fireplace  and  bake  oven  that  had  sur- 
vived the  changes.  The  neighborhood  is  now  a  dis- 
trict of  factories. 

The  sixth  and  last  child  was  Adolphus  Lent,  who 
was  born  Dec.  24,  1800,  in  Utica,  and  died  in  Peter- 
boro  Nov.  1,  1844.  He  was  never  married. 

SKENANDOAH,  THE  WHITE  MAN's  FRIEND. 

A  famous  Oneida  chieftain  bore  the  name  Skenan- 
doah. He  was  warmly  attached  to  Peter  Smith,  and 
the  regard  was  mutual.  Indeed,  Judge  Smith  must 
have  held  his  Indian  friend  in  very  high  esteem,  to 
be  willing  to  attach  so  unusual  a  name  to  his  own 
first-born  son.  It  was,  however,  an  honorable  name. 
Skenandoah  was  a  man  of  remarkable  parts,  of  un- 
common fidelity  and  of  strong  moral  and  Christian 
character.  He  deserves  to  rank,  indeed,  in  th.e  list  of 
eminent  representatives  of  the  red  race.  He  was  be- 
lieved by  Gerrit  Smith  to  have  been  112  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Skenandoah  was  buried  at  Clinton,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, though  he  did  not  die  at  that  place.  He  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  efforts  of 
that  tireless  servant  of  God,  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland, 
and  desired  to  be  buried  near  Mr.  Kirkland,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  that  he  might  "go  up  with  him  in  the 
great  resurrection." 

•  A  generous  hospitality  was  practiced  in  the  Peter- 


boro  homo  by  Judge  Smith,  though  there  was  noth- 
ing of  ostentatiousness.  He  lived  much  as  an  English 
squire  of  his  day  of  large  landed  estates  and  with  a 
wide  county  acquaintance  might  have  lived.  Among 
his  frequent  guests  were  Oneida  Indians,  his  staunch 
old  friends,  and  these  were  never  permitted  to  feel 
that  their  visits  were  intrusive. 

GERRIT  SMITH  AT  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Gerrit  and  his  elder  brother,  Peter  Skenandoah, 
were  early  sent  to  a  school  in  Utica,  which  they  at- 
tended until  in  January,  1813,  then  entered  Hamilton 
Oneida  Academy,  at  Clinton,  Oneida  County.^ 

Peter  Skenandoah  withdrew  from  school  at  the 
close  of  his  term  in  the  academy,  and  presently  em- 
barked in  business.  Gerrit  passed  from  the  academy 
to  college,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1818.  He 
was  honored  by  being  chosen  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  His  general  standing  in  college  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  statement  made  in  1868  by  Albert  Barnes, 
the  distinguished  and  widely  known  scholar.  Address- 
ing Gerrit  Smith,  in  a  public  letter,  he  says : 

When,  nearly  forty-eight  years  ago,  I  became  a  student 
of  Hamilton  College,  your  name  was  more  frequently  re- 
ferred to  than  that  of  any  one  who  had  graduated  at  that 
institution.  You  had  preceded  me  by  two  or  three  years. 
You  had  received  the  highest  honors  in  your  class,  and  your 
high  social  position,  your  warm  and  generous  nature  and 
your  acknowledged  talents  and  scholarship,  led  to  a  universal 
expectation  of  a  high  career  of  honor  and  usefulness. 

Elizabeth  Livingston  Smith  died  the  day  following 
Gerrit's  graduation;  and  his  wife's  death  so  affected 
the  Judge,  that  he  placed  his  great  business  interests 
in  the  hands  of  his  son  Gerrit  and  retired  to  his  early 
home  in  Schenectady,  wh.ere  his  mother  was  still  liv- 
ing. Gerrit  was  at  this  time  about  two  and  twenty. 
While  arrangements  were  going  forward  for  his  as- 
sumption of  the  family  estate,  he  was  married  to 
Wealthy  Ann  Backus,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Azel 
Backus,  the  first  president  of  Hamilton  College,  whose 
death  had  occurred  during  Gerrit's  sophomore  year. 

The  young  people  began  housekeeping  in  a  modest 
dwelling  near  the  family  mansion ;  but  hardly  was  the 
married  life  begun,  when  the  bride  sickened  and  died. 
She  was  but  little  past  nineteen,  sweet,  lovable  and 
highly  intellectual.  "None  knew  her  but  to  love  her," 
wrote  her  bereaved  husband  in  his  diary,  concluding 
the  sorrowful  entry  in  which  he  recorded  her  death. 

Chapter  II. 

SECOND   MARRIAGE — ANN   CARROLL  FITZHUGH. 

Several  years  later  Mr.  Smith  entered  into  a  sec- 
ond marriage,  taking  as  his  wife  Ann  Carroll  Fitz- 
hugh,  of  Hampton,  Genesee  Valley.  She  was  one  of 
five  daughters,  children  of  Col.  William  Fitzhugh, 
who  had  been,  before  coming  to  New  York,  a  slave- 
holding  planter,  whose  family  seat  was  near  Hagers- 
town,  in  Maryland.  All  th.e  sisters  married  men  of 
note.  One  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Frederick  F. 
Backus,  a  scholar  and  physician  of  Rochester ;  another 
married  John  T.  Talman,  a  well-known  citizen  of  the 
same   city ;   another   Lieutenant,    later  Commodore 

^Here  is  a  bill  showing  the  price  of  board  and  cost  of  tuition  in 
the  Utica  school: 

1810.    May  3.    Dr.  Peter  Smith,  Esq.,  to  Caleb  Alexander. 

To  boarding  his  son  Gerrit  12  6/7  weeks  $19.28 

To  paying  Elisha  Bugbee  for  mending  his  son  Peter's 

shoes  on  11th  last  December  67 

To  the  tuition  of  Gerrit  last  term   4.68 

To  cash  for  Gerrit's  expense  home   3.00 


1810.  May  5.  Sent  above  amount  in  dft  upon  Mohawk  Bank. 
(This  in  hand-writing  of  Peter  Smith.) 
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Swift  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  whose  home  was  in  Ge- 
neva; and  the  last  became  the  wife  of  James  G.  Bir- 
ney,  the  abolitionist. 

The  Fitzhughs  are  a  family  of  very  ancient  lineage, 
counting  many  members  of  distinction  in  various  fields, 
particularly  in  military  service.  An  unbroken  line  of 
descent  is  traced  from  Harry,  Lord  Fitz-Hugh,  who 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  II  was  summoned 
to  Parliament  among  the  barons  of  the  realm. 

The  first  of  th.e  race  to  be  concerned  with  America 
was  William  Fitzhugh  of  London,  who  was  appointed 
by  Charles  I,  in  1630,  Crown  Counsel  for  Virginia. 
The  King  patented  to  him  a  grant  of  96,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia.  A  number  of 
the  most  celebrated  homesteads  of  the  Old  Dominion 
occupy  portions  of  this  royal  grant ;  among  them  the 
estates  of  Ravensworth  in  Fairfax  County ;  Bedford, 
Eagles'  Nest  and  Marmion  in  King  George  County ; 
Belle  Air,  Boscobel  and  Chatham  in  Stafford  County. 

A  son  of  the  above,  also  a  William  Fitzhugh,  was 
the  first  to  become  identified  with  America  as  a  resi- 
dent. He  came  to  Virginia  in  1670  and  settled  in 
Westmoreland  County. 

Among  the  earliest  comers  to  western  New  York  , 
were  several  members  of  the  Maryland  branch  of  the 
Fitzhughs,  viz. :  Col.  Peregrine,  Col.  William,  and 
Dr.  Daniel  H.  Fitzhugh.  All  three  were  sons  of  Col. 
William  Fitzhugh,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  colo- 
nial wars  and  ardent  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  Too 
far  advanced  in  years  to  take  the  field,  this  Col.  Fitz- 
hugh encouraged  his  sons  to  enter  the  patriot  army, 
and  for  himself  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  Maryland,  where  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
furthering  the  wavering  fortunes  of  his  country.  Col. 
Fitzhugh  was  a  friend  of  Washington,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief was  so  secure  in  his  sympathies  that 
he  freely  unburdened  his  soul  of  the  perplexities  and 
difficulties  of  his  tasks,  in  his  correspondence  with 
him. 

The  father  of  the  second  wife  of  Gerrit  Smith  was 
the  second  son  of  this  Col.  William  Fitzhugh.  Under 
age  when  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution, 
his  gallantry  was  rewarded  with  a  colonelcy  in  the' 
cavalry  division  of  the  Maryland  line.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  chosen  to  the  Maryland  legislature. 

He  made  a  journey  to  the  Genesse  Valley  in  1800,  ' 
in  company  with  Col.  Nathaniel  Rochester,  Major 
Charles  Carroll  and  several  others.  W^ith  Major  Car- 
roll he  purchased  a  tract  of  12,000  acres  of  land  on 
the  Canaseraga  creek  in  the  towns  of  Groveland  and 
Sparta.  He  also  became  a  third  owner  in  a  lot  com- 
prising a  hundred  acres  at  the  falls  of  the  Genesee 
River,  now  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 

The  promise  of  extended  happiness  in  Gerrit  Smith's 
second  marriage  was  fully  realized.^  In  love  and  faith- 
fulness th.e  twain  walked  together  during  the  hus- 
band's lifetime,  and  in  death  they  were  not  long  di- 
vided, for  the  wife  followed  after  a  little  more  than 
two  months,  dying  on  her  husband's  birthday. 


^Writing  to  his  friend,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  June  4,  1858,  Mr. 
Smith  says:  "You  have  been  married  33  years,  I  36  years.  Your 
married  life  has  been  happy;  mine  has  been  inexpressibly  so." 

In  one  of  the  frequent  tributes  to  his  wife  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  in  rhyme,  he  expresses  himself  in  these  lines: 
Still  lives  my  dear  Nancy — her  slave  I  am  still. 

And  tho'  millions  of  slaves  I  have  toiled  to  set  free, 
I  confess  I'd  her  slave  still  continue  to  be, 
Her  word  still  my  law,  her  will  still  my  will. 
The  rhyme  bears  the  date  Oct.  17»  1871. 


Referring  to  this  noble  and  lovable  woman,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  writes  in  her  autobiography : 

"She  was  in  all  respects  a  fitting  mate  for  her  attractive 
husband.  Exquisitely  refined  in  feeling  and  manner,  beauti- 
ful in  face  and  form,  earnest  and  sincere,  she  sympathized 
with  him  in  all  his  ideas  of  religion  and  reform."  She 
goes  on  to  add :  "There  never  was  such  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  peace,  of  freedom  and  good  cheer,  in  any  other 
home  I  visited.  This  was  the  universal  testimony  of  those 
who  were  guests  of  Peterboro.  To  go  anywhere  else  after 
a  visit  there  was  like  coming  down  from  the  divine 
heights."* 

Young  Dion  Birney  writes  to  Elizabeth.  Smith  from 
his  home  in  Saginaw,  June  6,  1842,  referring  to  a 
wedding  then  recent  at  Peterboro:  "Peterboro  is  a 
grand  place  for  love.  I  have  often  wondered  why  I 
did  not  fall  in  love  myself  while  I  was  there,  seeing 
so  many  fascinating  creatures."  It  was  under  the 
roof  of  the  Peterboro  mansion  that  his  father,  James  G. 
Birney,  had  become  engaged  to  Miss  Fitzhugh.  There 
the  learned,  earnest  and  versatile  Henry  B.  Stanton 
had  courted  and  won  the  brilliant  and  equally  earnest 
Elizabeth  Cady,  daughter  of  Judge  Daniel  Cady  of 
Johnstown.  And  many  another  friendship  inaugu- 
rated there  evolved  into  love  and  marriage. 

Referring  again  to  Mrs.  Stanton's  praise  of  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  Peterboro,  she  said  no  more  than 
many  others  declared.  The  poet,  W.  H.  Burleigh, 
e.  g.,  after  one  of  his  visits  left  behind  him  these  ex- 
quisite lines,  giving  his  appreciation  of  the  character 
of  his  hostess: 

TO  MRS.  GERRIT  SMITH 


I  can  believe  that  spirit  forms  divine 

Stand  ever  close  to  thine: 
That  not  infrequent  to  thine  eye  is  given 

Glimpses  and  gleams  of  Heaven : 
And  falls  seraphic  music  from  the  spheres 

Upon  thy  listening  ears ; 
While  God's  own  peace  with  its  serene  repose, 

Through  all  thy  being  flows  1 

That  angels  walked  the  earth  in  days  of  yore, 

A  fable  seems  no  more : 
I  can  believe  that  to  the  patriarch's  tent 

In  shining  garb  they  went, 
Bearing  a  blessing  to  his  bed  and  board 

From  the  dear  loving  Lord ; 
And  left,  returning  to  their  native  sky, 

A  light  that  cannot  die. 

For  all  that  in  such  myths  seems  loveliest 

Is  in  thy  life  exprest ! 
The  starry  souls  that  walk  the  hills  of  light 

Than  thine  are  not  more  white. 
Nor  is  their  angel  ministry,  than  thine, 

More  love-fraught  and  divine, 
As  he  can  tell,  who  names  in  one  word,  "Wife !" 

The  Angel  of  his  life! 

Another  of  the  gifted  Burleigh  family,  Celia  Bur- 
leigh, contributed  to  the  Independent,  many  years 
later  (1870),  her  impressions  of  the  Peterboro  home. 
She  calls  her  poem 

FOUND 

(Inscribed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerrit  Smith,  Peterboro.) 


To  find  an  earthly  paradise,  'tis  said, 

A  band  of  Norseland  youths  forsook  their  home, 
Pledged  to  the  search  till  they,  that  fair  land  made, 

Should  furl  their  sails  content,  no  more  to  roam. 

Year  after  year  they  drifted  o'er  the  seas — 

Tried  many  a  shore,  encountered  many  a  woe, 

Till  youth  fell  from  them,  and  the  dire  disease 

Of  age  had  changed  their  flame-bright  locks  to  snow. 


••"Eighty  Years  and  More,"  page  55. 
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The  earthly  paradise  was  still  ungained ; 

And  yet,  expectant,  through  the  waning  days, 
Their  failing  vision  for  its  shore  they  strained, 

Emerging  brightly  from  the  purple  haze. 

They  found  it  never.    Old  and  weary  men, 

A  friendly  shore  received  their  feet  at  last ; 

Where,  waiting  for  the  death  so  longed  for,  then, 
The  peaceful  evening  of  their  life  was  passed. 

And  yet  the  vision  of  their  youth  was  true ; 

For  here,  beneath  the  blue  midsummer  skies, 
The  airs  of  Heaven  my  fainting  hopes  renew. 

And  I  have  found  "The  Earthly  Paradise." 

PETERBORO  HOSPITALITY. 

The  hospitality  of  Peterboro  was  such  that  occasions 
when  the  family  were  entirely  by  themselves  were  rare. 
As  long  as  there  were  Indians  in  the  country  they 
frequently  came  and  were  made  welcome  in  the  am- 
ple, cheerful,  comfortable  kitchen.  The  family  con- 
nections were  numerous  and  the  extensive  business 
interests  of  the  master  of  the  domain  made  an  addi- 
tional host  of  acquaintances  and  friends.  His  interest 
in  the  church,  in  education,  in  missionary  enterprises, 
in  reform  movements,  largely  increased  the  number 
of  his  associates.  He  had  a  host  of  political  friends 
and  of  political  opponents  who  yet  were  his  friends. 
It  is  no  wonder,  in  view  of  the  great  number  of  peo- 
ple who  were  reached  by  Gerrit  Smith's  influence, 
that  there  should  have  been  a  pretty  constant  proces- 
sion and  recession  of  arriving  and  departing  guests. 

Sometimes  they  came  by  invitation  and  with  fore- 
knowledge ;  of tener  without  fore-warning.  Now  the 
people  were  of  like  sympathies  and  opinions  with  their 
hosts ;  again  they  were  of  the  most  contradictory 
views,  drawn  thither  by  the  attraction  of  opposition. 
From  the  year  1838,  possibly  a  little  earlier,  mysteri- 
ous visitors  often  were  received,  harbored  secretly  for 
a  resting  spell  of  hours  or  days,  or  sent  in  haste  on 
their  way  after  having  their  needs  supplied,  as  cir- 
cumstances directed.  These  were  the  fugitive  slaves 
on  their  way  to  Canada,  "where  colored  folks  were 
free,"  to  whom  Gerrit  Smith  was  a  true  sort  of  divine 
providence,  and  his  home  an  always  available  city  of 
refuge. 

A  register  of  the  mansion's  guests  during  the  life- 
time of  Gerrit  Smith  would  show  the  names  of  scores 
of  men  and  women  of  eminence  and  influence  in 
American  life,  with  not  a  few  persons  of  like  char- 
acter from  the  other  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
piazzas,  the  parlors,  the  dining-room  were  familiar 
with  high  and  earnest  discourse  on  every  theme  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  humanity.  Nor  was  con- 
versation in  lighter  vein  lacking.  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
wife,  equally  concerned  with  serious  subjects,  were 
delightfully  gifted  with  humor,  and  he  had  few  equals 
as  a  conversationalist.  The  presence  of  their  children 
gave  that  sunny  atmosphere  and  that  exuberance  of 
life  that  serve  to  complete  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
dwelling-place  into  the  home.  Later  their  grandchil- 
dren maintained  this  delightful  atmosphere.  And 
there  was  usually  a  flock  of  nieces,  nephews  and  other 
youthful  kindred  and  friends  included  in  the  home 
circle.^ 

Mr.  Smith  employed  a  teacher  for  his  children  when 
they  were  young,  and  when  they  were  older  they  were 


"From  Gerrit  Smith's  Diary,  Nov.  11,  1839:  "I  will  here  remark 
that,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  three  sets  of  children,  besides  our 
own,  have  been  members  of  my  family,  viz.,  the  eight  children  of  my 
sister,  the  children  of  James  G.  Eirney  and  of  my  brother  Peter." 


sent  away  to  private  schools.  The  first  governess  in  the 
household  was  Miss  Abigail  Wickham,  who  became  a 
member  of  the  household  in  1829,  and  remained  until 
May,  1832.  Her  successor  was  Miss  Caroline  Free- 
dom King,  who  took  up  her  abode  in  the  generous 
and  hospitable  home  in  the  summer  of  1832,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  and  instruct  h.is  two  children, 
Elizabeth  and  Fitzhugh,  until  the  end  of  spring,  1835. 
Elizabeth  was  approaching  ten  years  of  age  when  she 
came  under  Miss  King's  charge  and  Fitzhugh  was 
nearing  eight.  There  was  a  third  child,  Ann,  "little 
Nanny,"  as  she  was  afifectionately  called,  not  quite 
two  years  old  at  the  date  of  Miss  King's  arrival,  who 
passed  to  heaven  just  before  that  loving  friend  of  chil- 
dren went  away.  Several  other  children,  relatives  of 
the  family,  were  members  of  Miss  King's  school  in 
the  home. 

{To  be  continued) 


NEXT  SUNDAY. 

Mr.  Speeds  will  clean  his  auto, 

Mr.  Spurrs  will  groom  his  horse, 
Mr.  Gadds  will  go  to  Coney 

With  the  little  Gadds,  of  course. 
Mr.  Elite  will  put  carbolic 

On  his  homing  pigeons'  perch, 
Mr.  Weeds  will  mow  his  bluegrass, 

Mr.  Jones  will  go  to  church. 

Mr.  Hett  will  test  his  furnace, 

Mr.  Feete  will  mend  a  chair, 
Mrs.  Feete  will  soak  her  bunion, 

Mrs.  Hett  will  wash  her  hair. 
Miss  De  Spill,  with  iron  and  cleaner, 

Will  remove  a  coffee  smirch. 
Miss  McBird  will  practice  trilling, 

Mrs.  Brown  will  go  to  church. 

Mr.  Cleek  will  drive  a  golf  ball, 

Mr.  Tiller  steer  his  boat, 
Mr.  Popper  on  his  cycle 

Round  and  round  the  state  will  mote. 
Mr.  Swat  will  watch  a  ball  game, 

Mr.  Stake  and  son  will  search 
Through  the  bosky  wood  for  mushrooms, 

Mr.  Wilks  will  go  to  church. 

Do  you  ask  me  what's  the  matter? 

Do  you  wonder  what  is  wrong 
When  the  nation  turns  from  worship, 

Sermon,  prayer,  and  sacred  song? 
Why  do  people  rush  for  pleasure. 

Leave  religion  in  the  lurch? 
Why  prefer  a  padded  auto 

To  a  cushioned  pew  in  church? 

Reader,  well  I  know  the  answer, 

But  if  I  should  speak  aloud 
What  I  think's  the  real  reason. 

It  would  queer  me  with  the  crowd. 
You'll  be  popular,  dear  reader, 
When  you  wield  the  critics  birch. 
You'll  be  safely  in  the  fashion 

If  you  blame  things  on  the  Church. 
Newark  Evening  News. 

The  oldest  living  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  whole  world  has  completed  his  hundredth 
year.  And  thirty  of  those  years  were  spent  in  no  less 
trying  a  climate  than  that  of  India.  Surgeon-Major 
H.  B.  Hinton  was  born  at  Portsmouth  in  1813,  and 
began  his  medical  studies  at  the  London  Hospital  in 
1832.  For  several  years  past  he  has  been  living  in 
South  Australia.  He  can  read  without  glasses  and  is 
in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.  As  to  the 
habits  of  life  which  have  secured  him  his  hale  lon- 
S^evity,  it  may  be  noticed  that  he  is  a  small  eater,  al- 
most a  teetotaler  and  absolutely  a  non-smoker. 
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THE  STUDY  TABLE 


Winding  Up  the  Book  Year 


From  Macmillans  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  Life  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  by  Sir  Edward  Cook.  This  is 
the  biography  of  the  woman  that  is  to  be;  not  the 
noisy,  restless  feminine  who  is  anxious  to  be  as  near 
as  possble  of  the  male  sex ;  but  the  woman  who 
brings  over  into  the  modern  the  modesty  and  the  res- 
olution of  the  old  Puritan  mothers  who  begat  the 
Adams  and  the  Washingtons  and  the  Jeffersons ;  the 
woman  who  will  take  up  the  burdens  of  the  coming 
years  and  achieve  them  in  partnership  with  men. 
There  is  no  reason,  for  supposing  that  we  are  unsex- 
ing  woman,  or  that  she  is  unsexing  herself,  because 
she  has  the  privilege  of  putting  a  ballot  in  the  box, 
and  thereby  expressing  her  opinion  in  one  way  or 
more  than  her  mothers  did.  I  imagine  suffrage  is  to 
have  very  little  effect  after  it  is  well  in  operation — 
that  is  effect  on  the  woman  herself — although  it  will 
undoubtedly  affect  very  greatly  public  decisions  on 
good  roads  and  saloons  and  so  forth.  Women  are  far 
more  executive  than  men,  and  I  think  that  giving 
them  the  ballot  will  carry  forward  our  social  prob- 
lems with  astounding  rapidity.  Miss  Nightingale 
foreshadowed  the  work  of  her  sex  at  least  one  hun- 
dred years.  The  two  volumes  which  comprise  the 
work  are  readable  in  the  highest  degree.  They  do 
not  show  us  a  woman  who  cared  for  anything  but  to 
execute  and  achieve.  In  religious  affairs  you  might 
call  her  orthodox,  a  good  deal  as  Darwin  was  ortho- 
dox. When  it  came  to  a  choice  between  the  ortho- 
dox heaven  and  hell  Miss  Nightingale  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  choosing  the  place  where  she  could  be  better 
occupied  than  sitting  around  for  the  angels  to  wait 
upon.  I  do  not  undertake  any  review  of  the  book, 
farther  than  to  say  every  well  wisher  of  the  human 
race  should  know  intimately  the  worth  and  work  of 
Florence  Nightingale. 

How  many  of  you  have  bought  the  International 
Year  Book,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.?  It  is 
one  of  those  books  that  cover  a  whole  library,  in- 
cluding biography  and  history  and  scientific  prog- 
ress and  industrial  development.  It  is  hard  work  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  but  the  most  we  can  ask  of 
a  work  of  this  sort  is  accuracy,  and  freedom  from 
sectarian  or  party  bias.  Some  of  our  old  cyclopedias 
are  as  full  as  a  nutshell  of  bigotry,  which  it  is  their 
aim  to  perpetuate.  This  work  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
is  a  thoroughly  good  photograph  or  moving  picture 
of  the  years.  I  think  that  it  is  possibly  the  very  best 
book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  young  folks.  It  is 
intensely  readable,  and  the  style  is  not  "cyclopedic." 
The  volume  for  1912,  I  have  noted  once  or  twice ; 
but  looking  over  my  book  pile  I  believe  it  deserves  this 
additional  record. 

We,  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Tribune  Farmer, 
after  a  score  of  years  of  individual  work,  has  been 
merged  into  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  A  good  deal 
more  of  this  merging  should  go  on,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  we  should  have  authoritative  journals  of 
agriculture  for  each  section  of  the  country,  embody- 
ing and  keeping  pace  with  the  latest  investigations 
of  our  experiment  stations.  It  would  be  better,  in 
many  ways,  if  we  had  one  central  journal,  published 
by  the  Department  at  Washington ;  but  this  would 


be  unwise  if  not  impossible,  as  the  different  sections 
of  our  country,  requiring  separate  instruction,  would 
make  a  magazine  quite  too  bulky.  At  any  rate  let 
the  merging  go  on,  and  the  struggle  to  live  be  elim- 
inated. 


I  am  in  receipt  of  a  superb  copy  of  "Excursions," 
by  Thoreau.  I  do  not  know  which  of  Thoreau's  books 
most  to  esteem,  perhaps  this  very  one,  which  is  the 
latest  to  appear  in  the  superb  edition  edited  by  Clifton 
Johnson.  It  contains  thirty-three  full  page  photo- 
graphic illustrations.  Among  these  I  find  some  that 
are  almost  as  good  as  the  text.  Say  what  we  will  of 
half  a  dozen  of  our  later  naturalists,  there  is  not  one 
among  them,  not  even  John  Muir,  who  fills  his  books 
so  full  of  a  spirit  of  understanding  Nature.  Thoreau 
opens  his  essay  on  Walking  by  saying  that  he  wishes 
to  speak  a  word  for  absolute  "freedom  and  wildness." 
He  thinks  there  are  champions  of  civilization  enough, 
"from  the  minister  to  the  school  committee;"  what  he 
wants  is  to  get  rid  of  formalized  culture.  I  remember 
with  delight  a  chatty  hour,  when  Emerson  told  me 
how  much  he  loved  "our  boy,"  as  he  called  Thoreau. 
I  should  have  jotted  down  what  he  said  at  the  time, 
but  forgot  it  all  in  his  earnest  request  that  I  would 
go  to  Cambridge  and  edit  the  manuscripts  that  the 
"boy"  had  left.  This  has  been  undertaken  since,  most 
adequately  I  presume,  and  down  here  in  Florida, 
among  the  lakes  and  pines  and  oranges,  I  can  hardly 
think  of  anything  I  would  more  like  than  one  hour 
a  day  with  Thoreau.  Such  men  ought  not  to  die.  This 
volume  should  of  course  be  taken  with  its  predeces- 
sors, and  enjoyed  according  as  you  are  able  to  enjoy 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  would  make  a  superb  Christ- 
mas present,  but  no  one  can  have  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  stays  by  me,  the  gift  of  1913.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  T.  Y.  Crowell  Company,  and  in  their  best 
style. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  sent  me  the  latest 
volume  of  Albert  Edwards'  "Sketches  of  North  Af- 
rica— Along  the  Barbary  Coast."  This  is  a  beautiful 
volume,  and  I  am  enjoying  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  when 
I  can  digest  it.  The  author  has  a  capital  power  of 
description.  Without  it  he  never  could  have  written 
Comrade  Yetta.  Anyone  who  wants  a  book  easy  to 
read,  and  yet  well  packed  with  interest,  will  find  this 
Barbary  Coast  book  just  the  thing.  You  will  find  in 
this  book,  or  I  have  found  a  good  deal  of  illumina- 
tion, of  Musselmanism.  One  of  his  Barbary  friends 
tells  the  author :  "You  are  shocked  at  our  harem. 
Well,  we  are  shocked  at  the  sexuality  of  your  life. 
You  are  eternally  surrounded  by  women  indecently 
clad.  It  is  disgusting,  the  way  your  women  show 
themselves.  You  are  also  slaves  to  things.  It  is  your 
fury  to  accumulate  Things ;  you  miss  the  realities  of 
life."  The  book  is  a  good  one  and  well  worth  the 
while. 

From  the  same  house  I  get  "Tide  Marks,"  by  Mar- 
garet Westrup.  There  is  in  this  book  a  freshness  and 
novelty,  connected  with  its  locality.  It  will  prove  very 
readable,  although  it  is  not  what  we  would  set  down 
as  a  really  great  production. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


To  secure  a  merit  badge  in  forestry,  boy  scouts  are 
required,  among  other  things,  to  identify  25  kinds  of 
trees. 
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Books  of  Highest  Rank 

On  the  table  lies,  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  "London  in  English  Literature,"  by  Prof. 
Percy  H.  Boynton.  This  is  a  chapter  in  municipal 
history,  a  sort  of  history  that  has  not  received  due 
attention.  Either  it  has  not  been  written  at  all,  or 
it  has  been  taken  out  of  its  relations  to  fill  gaps  in 
general  history.  We  need  histories  of  our  civic 
growth,  and  we  cannot  get  it  in  any  other  way  than 
we  have  in  this  history  of  London.  It  is  a  capital 
idea  worked  out  in  admirable  form.  In  consecutive 
form  it  gives  us  a  table  of  contents :  London  in  the 
time  of  Chaucer ;  with  Shakespeare ;  with  Milton ; 
with  Dryden  and  so  on  down  until  we  come  to  the 
London  of  Dickens  and  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
London  that  now  is.  The  illustrations  are  exactly 
what  they  ought  to  be.  I  opened  the  book  expecting 
to  find  it  loaded  down  with  quotations,  but  have  been 
happily  disappointed  to  find  the  style  strong,  illus- 
trative, and  full  of  flavor.  In  fact  the  literature  is 
made  to  illustrate  and  not  lay  over  the  history.  "Lon- 
don in  English  Literature"  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive books  that  I  have  seen  during  the  present  holi- 
days. 

From  Macmillans  I  am  in  receipt  of  one  of  those 
complete  books  of  science,  that  are  fit  to  serve  up  to 
the  public,  while  admirable  as  handbooks  for  stu- 
dents. It  is  "A  History  of  Land  Mammals  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,"  by  William  B.  Scott  of 
Princeton  University.  The  preface  is  fascinating  be- 
cause it  describes  the  origin  of  Princton  work  in  the 
Bad  Lands  of  the  West.  There  is  a  reference  to 
predecessors,  whom  I  take  to  be  Edward  Cope,  and 
the  Haydn  Expedition.  Cope  used  all  his  wonderful 
investigations  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  thought 
and  theology,  giving  us  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent work  to  demonstrate  Darwinism.  His  Origin 
of  Species  stands  at  the  head  of  all  literary  and  sci- 
entific work  done  in  this  country,  for  its  thorough 
investigations,  its  profound  thought  and  masterful 
analysis,  combined  with  synthesis  of  investigation. 
It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  earth  has  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  to  us  of  the  life  history  of  ages 
past ;  and  nowhere  more  freely  and  fully  than  in  the 
Wyoming  paleontological  treasures.  I  am  constantly 
tempted,  while  reading  this  book  of  Dr.  Scott,  to 
refer  back  to  my  friend  Cope ;  but  there  is  no  call  for 
any  comparison  between  the  work  of  the  two  au- 
thors. This  book  is  fascinating,  not  only  for  its  sci- 
entific accuracy  and  historical  value,  but  because  the 
unlearned  may  read  with  joy,  and  may  easily  get  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  evolution  ever  penned. 
But  how  can  one  review  this  book  without  getting 
into  the  toils  of  argument.  It  is  one  of  those  very 
nearly  complete  productions,  that  I  hope  may  be 
found  on  the  table  of  the  thinking  readers  of  Unity 
very  generally.  E.  P.  Powell. 

"I  often  think  that  the  two  things  above  all  others 
that  have  made  men  in  all  ages  believe  in  immortality 
— apart,  so  far  as  we  know,  from  any  revelation  save 
that  which  is  written  on  the  human  heart — have  been 
the  broken  loves  and  broken  friendships  of  the  world. 

"Men  could  not  believe  that  this  young  life,  broken 
off  so  suddenly,  was  done  forever.  It  suggested  its 
own  continuance.  Instinctively  friendship  triumphed 
over  the  grave.  Love  was  too  strong  for  death." 

— Phillips  Brooks. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bergson  Again 

Opinion  of  a  Swedish  Philosopher. 


Editor  of  Unity  : — 

In  the  controversy  now  going  on  concerning  Berg- 
son's  theory  of  knowledge,  allow  me  to  put  before 
your  readers  some  thoughts  on  that  theory  by  Hans 
Larsson,  professor  of  Theoretic  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lund,  Sweden,  taken  from  a  pamphlet  he 
wrote  last  year  and  entitled,  "The  Intuition  Problem — 
with  special  regard  to  the  theory  of  Henri  Bergson." 

By  way  of  introducing  these  thoughts  let  me  say 
that  Professor  Larsson  has  given  much  time  to  th.e 
study  of  intuition  and  written  two  books  thereon,  in 
addition  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  one  entitled,  "In- 
tuition" (1892),  and  another,  "The  Logic  of  Poetry," 
(1899). 

Hans  Larsson  agrees  with  Bergson  in  claiming  the 
foremost  place  for  intuition  in  man's  acquirement  of 
knowledge.  By  means  of  intuition,  properly  under- 
stood, man  can  get  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive 
view  of  reality  than  by  any  other  means. 

But  th.e  Swedish  philosopher  entirely  disagrees  with 
Bergson  in  his  contention  that  the  intellect  and  the 
laws  of  logic  are  set  aside  in  acts  of  intuition ;  that  in- 
stinct alone  here  is  at  work.  Hans  Larsson  holds  that 
intellect  and  instinct  both  are  engaged  in  such  acts 
and  that  the  laws  of  logic,  far  from  being  ignored,  are 
here  applied  in  a  stricter  and  finer  way  than  the  usual 
— a  fact  that  will  clearly  appear  at  a  careful  analysis 
of  genuine  poetry,  one  of  the  products  of  the  intuitive 
faculty.  (Such  a  careful  analysis  Hans  Larsson  him- 
self has  undertaken  in  his  book  "The  Logic  of  Po- 
etry.") 

Of  the  specific  charges  Bergson  makes  against  the 
manner  and  the  results  of  the  workings  of  the  intellect, 
Hans  Larsson  asserts  that  they  all  might  have  been 
made  hy  the  intellect  itself.  (By  the  intellect,  the  pro- 
fessor here  means  the  whole  of  our  usual  cognitive  fac- 
ulties, including  the  power  of  observation.) 

Hans  Larsson  is  afraid  of  the  methodical  conse- 
quences of  Bergsonism.  I  quote :  "From  Bergsonism 
issues  the  exhortation:  Cut, loose  from  logic.  I  say: 
Be  more  strict  with  logic.  As  I  look  at  the  matter,  we 
must  overcome  the  coarse  logic  with  a  finer  logic.  Ac- 
cording to  Bergson,  we  must  flee  from  the  coarse  logic 
to  a  vague  beholding.  Confused  fanatics  will  make 
use  of  the  exemption.  There  is  no  more  need  of  giv- 
ing reasons.  One  simply  says :  I  see,  I  believe.  Not 
only  as  concerns  God  and  the  universe  but  also  as  con- 
cerns peace  and  war  and  human  rights  and  protective 
tariffs  and  the  honor  of  one's  neighbor." 

So  far  Hans  Larsson. 

If,  in  conclusion,  I  should  state  my  own  humble  opin- 
ion about  the  contention  of  these  two  philosophers,  I 
would  say  that  I  side  with  Hans  Larsson — not  because 
we  are  of  the  same  nationality,  but  because  I  believe  he 
is  right. 

August  Dellgren. 


ASPIRATION 

Learn  this,  O  youth,  and  let  who  will  be  blinder, 
That  golden  truths  await  thee  all  day  long, 
Of  man,  of  earth,  star ;  and  that  real  endeavor 
Makes  life  one  brave,  sweet  song. 

James  G.  Townsend. 
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THE  HOME 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHERINE  JONES,  THE  WINDERMERE,  1614  E.  56tH  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Helps  To  High  Living 


SUN. — From  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  unchar- 
itableness. 

Good,  Lord,  deliver  us! 
MON. — Read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest. 
TUES. — To  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which 

it  shall  please  God  to  call  me. 
WED. — O  God,  who  art  the  author  of  peace  and  lover  of 

Concord,  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom. 
THURS.I — An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 

spiritual  grace. 
FRI. — Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy 

glory. 

SAT. — The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles,  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  Prophets,  the  noble  army  of  Mar- 
tyrs, praise  Thee! 

— Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


CURLY-WIG  AND  DIMPLE-CHEEK. 


Curly-Wig  and  Dimple-cheek 
Haven't  been  away  a  week, 

But  how  very  long  it  seems ! — 

Longest  week  I've  ever  known ! 
All  at  once  the  house  has  grown 
Silent  as  a  house  of  dreams ! 

Dimple-cheek  and  Curly-wig 
Really  aren't  so  very  big — 

Both,  in  fact,  are  very  small, 

But  the  space  they  fill — dear  me ! 
Now  they're  gone,  there  seems  to  be 
Nothing  in  the  world  at  all ! 

Nobody  to  come  and  tap, 
Interrupting  Grandma's  nap; 
Nobody  to  come  and  plead 
'"Tory!"  when  I  want  to  read; 
Nobody  to  linger  near — 
"May  I  help  you,  Farver-dear?" 
Nobody  to  spill  the  ink, 

Or  to  streak  my  desk  with  jam — 

Really  what  a  goose  I  am 
To  be  sorry,  don't  you  think? 

Curly-wig  and  Dimple-cheek 
Will  be  home  again  next  week ; 
But  how  slowly,  slowly  pass 

All  the  hours  of  every  day 
While  my  darlings  are  away  I 
Hurry  home,  wee  lad  and  lass ! 
Or  I'll  have  to  go  and  seek 
Curly-wig  and  Dimple-cheek ! 
St.  Nicholas.  — Robert  Emmet  Ward. 


Ancient  Seeds  Infertile 


In  the  November,  1913,  issue  of  this  magazine  there 
was  illustrated  and  described  some  extraordinarily  tall 
corn  which  was  grown  at  Downer's  Grove,  111.,  during 
the  past  summer.  Through  a  typographical  error  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  this  corn  averaged  40  ears  to 
the  stalk.  This  was  not  the  case,  as  the  total  number 
of  ears  on  the  nine  stalks  shown  in  the  picture  was 
40,  one  stalk  bearing  but  one  ear  and  the  other  eight 
bearing  39  ears  among  them. 

According  to  the  belief  current  among  several 
Illinois  farmers  who  have  grown  corn  from  the  same 
strain  of  seed,  the  original  seed  was  found  in  an 
Indian  mound  in  Colorado  by  an  exploring  party 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution.   The  Smithsonian 


Institution,  however,  has  no  record  of  such  a  discov- 
ery, while  scientists  now  discredit  all  accounts  of  the 
germination  of  seeds  that  have  been  kept  for  any  con- 
siderable period  of  years.  The  behef  that  "mummy" 
wheat,"  found  in  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  has 
sprouted  and  developed  after  thousands  of  years  is 
a  persistent  one,  but  is  now  classed  with  the  divining 
rod,  the  hoop  snake  and  other  similar  popular  beliefs 
that  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Popular  Mechanics. 


Washington's  Old  Survey  Found  Correct 

In  protecting  the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams 
under  the  forest  reserve  law,  the  government  is  sur- 
veying lines  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  where 
George  Washington  ran  his  famous  boundaries  for 
Lord  Fairfax  in  pre-Revolutionary  days.  In  1751, 
Washington,  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  surveyed 
the  line  which  was  to  divide  Augusta  and  Frederick 
Counties,  Virginia.  According  to  the  organic  act  for 
the  formation  of  these  counties,  it  was  required  that 
the  line  should  run  straight  from  the  head  spring  of 
the  Hedgman  River,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, to  the  head  spring  of  the  Potomac.  It 
was  first  necessary  to  get  the  approximate  course  by 
building  bonfires  on  the  intervening  high  points. 
Then,  starting  from  the  top  of  the  Massanutten 
Mountains,  the  line  was  run  straightaway  to  the 
northwest.  In  what  is  known  today  as  West  Vir- 
ginia a  large  rock  marks  the  southwest  corner  of 
Garrett  County,  Maryland,  and  the  southeast  corner 
of  Preston  County,  West  Virginia.  This  is  known  as 
the  Fairfax  Stone,  and  is  one  of  the  landmarks  men- 
tioned in  Washington's  notes.  Washington,  of  course, 
used  a  simple  compass,  yet  the  new  governmental 
survey,  made  with  high-power  transits  and  all  the 
refined  and  accurate  methods  of  modern  surveying, 
has  found  but  little  variation,  so  carefully  was  the 
line  run  originally. 

Popular  Mechanics. 


A  THANKSGIVING  PARTY. 


Thanksgiving  Day  I  had  some  friends 

To  dinner,  five  in  all. 
I  spread  my  table  in  the  yard; 

My  guests  were  very  small. 

Miss  Chickadee  quite  early  came, 
Dressed  all  in  black  and  gray. 

A  woodpecker  flew  to  her  side, 

Red-capped,  with  neck-band  gay. 

Pert  Mr.  Nuthatch  next  arrived, 

A  gymnast  of  renown. 
He  could  do  stunts  on  any  tree 

With  head  or  up,  or  down". 

Miss  Sparrow  then  came,  smartly  dressed 
In  pretty  mottled  brown ;  ; 

And  last  of  all  a  squirrel  gray 
From  home  in  squirrel  town. 

When  all  my  friends  had  found  a  place 
At  my  Thanksgiving  board. 

They  made  a  very  charming  sight. 
And  I  could  well  afford  - 

To  give  them  all  that  they  could  eat. 

For  I  knew  in  the  spring 
They'd  be  my  unpaid  foresters. 

And  gaily  work  and  sing. 
Exchange.  — Helen  M.  Richardson. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


THE   STUDENT  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  big-hearted  hospitality  of  Kan- 
sas City  was  tested  recently  to  the  ut- 
most. Its  hotels,  street  cars,  private 
homes  and  mammoth  convention  hall, 
with  many  annexes,  were  full  to  over- 
flowing with  an  army  of  young  folks 
whose  faces  and  voices  betokened  the 
enthusiasm,  the  high  purpose  inspiring 
their  presence  there.  The  city  press  did 
its  more  than  best  to  help  in  the  effort 
to  house  the  multitude,  to  raise  the 
$12,500  required  for  expenses,  and  to 
keep  its  readers  informed  of  the  lines 
of  work  to  be  forwarded  by  the  great 
convention  of  those  interested  in  the 
"Student  Volunteer  Movement." 

That  movement  originated  through 
the  initiative  of  D.  L.  Moody  in  1886 
at  a  conference  of  Christian  College 
students.  It  has  meetings  once  in  four 
years,  the  session  of  the  past  month 
being  the  seventh. 

Its  full  name  is  the  "Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions," and  its  object  is  "To  awaken 
and  maintain  among  all  Christian  stu- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
intelligent  and  active  interest  in  for- 
eign missions,"  and  to  prepare  prospec- 
tively men  and  women  for  service  in 
foreign  mission  fields.  In  other  words, 
as  one  of  their  writers  puts  it:  "It  is 
a  recruiting  agency  for  the  church  mil- 
itant on  foreign  mission  lines."  Each 
student  volunteer  signs  the  bond  of 
union  or  "declaration"  of  the  move- 
ment, which  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  my  purpose,  if  God  permit,  to 
become  a  foreign  missionary." 

Not  less  than  one  thousand  qualified 
missionaires  are  expected  to  be  re- 
cruited from  among  the  volunteer  col- 
lege students  each  year. 

Your  correspondent  has  offered  so 
much  by  way  of  explanation  because 
she  early  discovered  that  while  nobody 
who  knew  of  this  splendid  body  of  en- 
ergetic young  people  could  fail  to  be 
interested  in  its  activities,  whatever 
they  might  be,  if  only  because  of  the 
personnel  of  the  movement,  yet  there 
prevailed  a  very  substantial  ignorance 
as  to  the  concrete  details,  the  underlying 
object  of  its  work. 


The  question  has  been  in  the  air  for 
many  days,  "What  is  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer movement?  What  line  of  serv- 
ice do  they  follow?" 

The  above  at  least  partly  answers  this 
query,  and  to  many,  many  good  folks 
it  is  an  all-sufficient  answer.  And  yet 
one  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  Unity  another 
question  will  obtrude  itself.  What 
about  the  harvest  crying  for  laborers 
lying  right  under  the  shadow  of  the 
colleges  which  form  the  component 
parts  of  this  splendid  machine,  already 
assembled,  in  fine  running  order  and 
lubricated  with  the  oil  of  devotion ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  larger  world  out- 
side the  immediate  environment  of 
those  walls,  but  still  within  touch  of 
hand  and  sound  of  voice  of  these  en- 
thusiastic seekers  for  the  opportunity 
of  service?  What  about  their  lone- 
some and  homesick  neighbors,  others 
who  are  flippant  and  coarse  in  lan- 
guage others  who  are  weak  in  will, 
poorly  nourished  in  body  and  in  spirit, 
whose  standards  of  morals  and  religion 
need  constant  reinforcing? 

The  first  impression  is  that  we  would 
fain  see  these  splendid  possibilities  of 
service  nearer  home  utilized — for  they 
are  splendidly  potent  and  the  world 
sorely  needs  just  such  helps  and  help- 
ers. 

The  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  con- 
vention turned  was  Dr.  John  R.  Mott, 
who  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Move- 
ment, a  man  who  has  sacrificed  much 
of  personal  opportunity  for  aggrandise- 
ment in  order  to  remain  in  the  work 
of  forwarding  this  world-wide  move- 
ment. The  methods  of  running  the 
convention  were  unique,  in  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  program,  the  names  of  the 
speakers, — with  few  exceptions, — and 
the  lines  of  routine  work  were  not 
given  out  in  advance,  were  not  even 
known  to  the  general  officers,  but  were 
kept  in  the  breast  of  the  chosen  leader, 
Mr.  Mott,  to  be  promulgated  at  his  dis- 
cretion alone. 

The  half  hour  before  the  convention 
was  like  any  other  half  hour  of  as- 
sembled college  enthusiasm  and  rivalry. 
College  yells  rent  the  air,  college  songs 
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drowned  each  other  out,  college  socie- 
ties wildly  waived  banners  and  tried  to 
outdo  each  other  in  noisy  demonstra- 
tion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  pandemonium 
Dr.  Mott  stepped  to  the  desk  and 
brought  down  the  gavel.  Inside  of 
thirty  seconds  the  hall  was  perfectly 
silent,  ten  thousand  eyes  were  turned 
with  concentrated  attention  upon  their 
beloved  leader,  and  every  young  face 
shown  with  the  ardor  of  consecration 
to  high  ideals  as  he  told  them  of  the 
boundless  opportunity  of  this  genera- 
tion of  students.  This  atmosphere  of 
religious  emotion,  subdued  and  re- 
pressed, prevailed  throughout  the  ses- 
sions of  the  convention,  and  only  when 
the  opportunity  was  given  to  relieve 
this  pent-up  enthusiasm  in  song  could 
one  realize  what  it  all  meant  to  these 
young  people.  How  they  did  sing  those 
grand  old  hymns,  "How  Firm  a  Foun- 
dation" and  "Come  Thou  Fount  of 
Every  Blessing,"  and  what  a  devotional 
spirit  pervaded  the  moments  of  silent 
prayer. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  five  days  general 
sessions,  with  all  sorts  of  sectional  con- 
ferences in  which  the  missionary  needs 
of  foreign  lands  were  considered,  and 
impassioned  appeals  for  help  received 
from  natives  and  returned  missiona- 
ries. 

That  these  appeals  were  not  made  in 
vain  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
within  ten  minutes,  at  one  evening  ses- 
sion, subscriptions  were  received,  many 
of  them  promised  for  a  series  of  years 
in  advance,  to  the  amount  of  over 
$113,000. 

The  numerous  speakers  heard  during 
the  week  comprised  the  cream  of  well- 
known  leaders  in  foreign  mission  fields 
of  the  world,  including  Dr.  J.  Ross 
Stevenson  of  Boston,  Dr.  Robert  For- 
man  Horton  of  London,  England,  Dr. 
Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  credited  as  being 
the  world's  first  authority  on  Moham- 
medanism, Miss  Mary  E.  Burton  of 
Chicago,  author  of  a  well-known  book 
on  Chinese  women.  Dr.  Shaler  Mat- 
hews of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Henderson  ,of  -the  same 
university.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  New 
York  City  and  Hon.  Wm.  Jennings 
Bryan.  A.  L.  K. 


"BLEEDING  KANSAS." 


F.  D.  Coburn,  secretary  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Board  of  Agriculture,  sent 
out  a  little  Christmas  statement  of 
Kansas  prosperity,  which  included  these 
bewildering  figures : 
Grand  total,  farm  products 

and  live  stock   $507,135,554 

Increase  of  values  over  20 

years  ago    315,040,909 

The  state's  assessed  valua- 
tion   2,809,069 

Cash  in  Kansas  banks  Sep- 
tember,  1913   207,608,413 

Under  the  "withering  blight"  of  pro- 
hibition, the  value  of  farm  products 
alone  in  Kansas  has  doubled,  and  fifty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars  besides. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  state 
has  arisen  to  the  astounding  total  of 
nearly  three  billions  of  dollars. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Coburn  follows 
these  figures  with  this  little  benediction : 
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earn  her  own  livelihood.  Will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  woman, 
toiler. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction: 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  '  'working 
woman ' '  who  has  felt  the  bitterness 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil,  and  out 
of  the  agony  of  such  a  life  has  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
Gospel  side  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  religious  books  on  the 
center-table  of  the  rich. 

With  portraits,  12mo.  $1.25  net, 
$1.35  Postpaid 
Of  All  Booksellers,  or 
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Publishers,  Chicago 


"Kansans  can  rightly  be  thankful  that 
their  lot  is  cast  in  a  commonwealth  so 
enviable,  and  where  nature  is  so  prod- 
igal with  all  that  tends  to  the  pros- 
perity and  well-being  of  a  progressive 
civilization.  Where  just  laws  prevail, 
alike  for  women  and  men,  and  have 
impartial  enforcement,  regardless  of 
nationality,  color,  creed,  sex  or  situa- 
tion. Where  the  individual  finds  his 
true  measure  and  is  rated  by  his  worth 
rather  than  by  pretentions  or  ancestry ; 
and  where  every  avenue  to  advanc- 
ment  is  open  even  to  the  humblest, 
through  which  rank  and  fortune  are  at- 
tainable to  each  according  to  his  de- 
serts." 

Now  is  the  time  for  alcoholics  to 
write  some  more  about  "bleeding  Kan- 
sas"— as  soon  as  they  get  over  their 
Christmas  debauch. 

The  American  Issue. 


SHE  IS  NOT  A  PERSON. 


The  highest  court  in  England  has  de- 
cided that  "a  woman  is  not  a  person 


within  the  meaning  of  the  Solicitors' 
Act  of  1843,"  and  therefore  she  cannot 
practice  law.  The  court  dismissed  the 
appeal  of  Miss  Gwyneth  Marjorie 
Bebb,  a  graduate  of  Girton  College,  to 
require  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
to  admit  her  to  the  examination  for 
admission  to  the  bar.  Without  being 
examined  by  the  society,  she  cannot  be 
admitted,  and  the  court  has  ruled  that 
she  cannot  insist  upon  being  allowed  to 
take  the  examination.  Women  who  had 
qualified  themselves  in  medicine  were 
likewise  debarred  from  practice  for 
years  because  the  authorities  refused  to 
examine  them.  The  court  said  of  the 
young  lawyer :  "Doubtless  the  applicant 
is  of  superior  education  and  intelli- 
gence to  many  males,  but  the  court  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that."  The  stub- 
bornness of  some  Britons  in  yielding  to 
the  inevitable  goes  far  to  account  for 
militancy. 


"A  little  incident  which  happened  in 
New  Zealand  is  a  good  example  of 
working  with  cause  instead  of  effect," 
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says  Miss  Jessie  Ackerman,  lately  back 
from  her  eighth  tour  around  the  globe. 
"When  I  went  there  the  first  time, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  a  man  much  in- 
terested in  church  work  said  he  feared 
to  have  suffrage  come,  for  it  would 
stop  the  splendid  work  women  were 
doing  in  the  church,  rescuing  girls  and 
saving  slum  children  and  drunken  men. 
When  I  went  back,  women  had  the  suf- 
frage in  New  Zealand,  and,  incidentally, 
had  shut  up  the  saloons  in  sixteen 
provinces.  I  talked  to  the  same  man 
and  asked  him  if  suffrage  had  inter- 
fered with  the  work  of  the  women  in 
the  churches.  'Yes,'  he  said,  'You  see 
there  is  no  need  of  the  kind  of  church 
work  they  used  to  do.  Suffrage  has 
changed  everything.' " 
The  Woman's  Journal. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


It  is  encouraging  to  all  who  believe 
in  the  church  as  a  permanent  and  grow- 
ing influence  for  righteousness  to  read 
the  following  words  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  from  an  interview  with  Rev. 
Herbert  A.  Jump  of  Redlands,  Califor- 
nia, as  reported  in  the  Congregation- 
alist : 

"Organized  Protestantism  today  is 
somewhat  like  a  ship  temporarily  in  the 
possesion  of  mutineers.  It  began  as  an 
institution  of  the  people;  it  is  now  an 
institution  of  the  favored  classes,  but 
it  will  become  again  an  institution  of 
the  people.  This  is  demanded  by  its  es- 
sential ideal  and  the  gospel  of  its 
Founder.  Many  enthusiastic  letters 
commending  my  story  have  come  to  me 
from  Socialists.  What  does  this  mean 
but  that  a  vast  number  of  the  socially 
serious  minds  of  our  age  want  the 
Church,  if  only  it  can  be  in  truth  a 
church  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people?  The  democratizing  of  the 
Church,  moreover,  will  come  from  a 
more  perfect  appropriation  of  the  mes- 
sage of  Jesus.  Some  of  the  truth  he 
uttered  two  thousand  years  ago  is  only 
now  for  the  first  time  penetrating  our 
consciousness.  Probably  there  is  more 
truth  yet  to  come — like  the  light  of  dis- 
tant stars  that  has  been  on  the  way  to 
us  for  centuries,  but  is  still  far  off. 
And  even  the  philosophers  are  helping 
us  to  understand  the  Christ.  Many  of 
the  new  school  of  philosophers  are 
building  their  universe  on  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Nazarene." 


The  Danish  Postmaster-General  has 
had  the  happy  thought  of  striking  a 
coin  with  the  legend,  "The  child  see- 
ing the  light  for  the  first  time  presents 
a  tribute  to  the  child  who  will  never 
see  it."  The  idea  is  to  sell  the  coin,  to 
be  worn  as  a  charm  by  the  new  born 
seeing  child  at  such  a  price  as  the  par- 
ents may  choose  to  give  for  the  help  of 
the  blind.  It  is  a  good  thought,  espe- 
cially in  its  appeal  to  the  imaginative 
sympathy  of  the  growing  child  who  will 
wear  the  token. 

Exchange. 


A  man  must,  of  course,  be  able  to  do 
without  whatever  is  denied  him ;  but 
when  the  heart  is  hungry  for  any  hon- 
est thing,  a  man  may  use  his  honest  en- 
deavor to  obtain  that  thing. 

George  MacDonald. 
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Heart  of  my  heart,  the  world  is  young; 

Love  lies  hidden  in  every  rose! 
Every  song  that  the  skylark  sung 

Once,  we  thought,  must  come  to  a  close: 
Now  we  know  the  spirit  of  song. 

Song  that  is  merged  in  the  chant  of  the  whole. 
Hand  in  hand  as  we  wander  along. 

What  should  we  doubt  of  the  years  that  roll? 

Heart  of  my  heart,  we  cannot  die! 

Love  triumphant  in  flower  and  tree. 
Every  life  that  laughs  at  the  sky 

Tells  us  nothing  can  cease  to  be: 
One,  we  are  one  with  a  song  today. 

One  with  the  clover  that  scents  the  wold. 
One  with  the  Unknown,  far  away, 

One  with  the  stars,  when  earth  grows  old. 

Heart  of  my  heart,  we  are  one  with  the  wind, 

One  with  the  clouds  that  are  whirled  o'er  the  lea. 
One  in  many,  O  broken  and  blind. 

One  as  the  waves  are  at  one  with  the  sea! 
Ay!  when  life  seems  scattered  apart, 

Darkens,  ends  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 
One,  we  are  one,  O  heart  of  my  heart. 

One  still  one,  while  the  world  grows  old. 

— Alfred  Noyes. 


The  department  reports  five  hundred  tree  species 
in  the  United  States,  about  one  hundred  of  w^hich  are 
commercially  important  for  timber,  but  the  remain- 
ing four  hundred  help  make  the  forests  beautiful  and 
serviceable  to  man,  and  hospitable  to  bird  and  beast. 
So  in  the  human  forest. 


Apropos  a  recent  editorial  discussion  in  these  col- 
ulmns  concerning  the  instruction  in  theological  semi- 
naries, a  successful  teacher  in  one  of  the  leading 
Presbyterian  theological  seminaries  of  our  land 
writes :  "Is  it  not  more  the  manner  than  the  matter 
of  our  teaching  that  can  be  complained  of?  A  man 
with  a  vision  could  teach  theology  or  ecclesiastical 
history  or  any  other  branch  in  such  a  way  as  to 
broaden  the  minds  of  the  students  who  are  going  out 
to  preach.    Without  that  vision  all  courses  will  fail." 


of  growing  children.  But  when  ideas  are  thus 
planted,  they  still  need  to  be  watered,  trained,  culti- 
vated, in  order  to  bring  them  to  full  fruition. 


The  Poster  Campaign  against  alcohol  was  Bos- 
ton's contribution  to  the  Race  Betterment  Congress 
recently  held  at  Battle  Creek.  Dr.  Kellogg  charac- 
terized the  campaign  as  one  of  the  most  striking  race 
betterment  movements  in  the  country.  The  last  poster 
to  reach  our  desk  is  the  following: 

EVEN  MODERATE  DRINKING 
LESSENS  EFFICIENCY 

Firing  Tests: 

Shots  Fired,  30:    Men  Averaged 
23  Hits  on  Abstinent  Days 
3  HITS  ONLY,  on  Alcohol  Days 

AMOUNT  TAKEN— LESS  THAN  THAT  CONTAINED 
IN  A  QUART  OF  4%  BEER— Bength  Boy  Tests 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value  of  the 
Go-to-church-one-Sunday  movement,  much  ought  to 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  sober  and  dignified  way  in 
which  the  daily  press  is  urging  this  matter.  All  of 
the  great  Chicago  dailies  have  handled  the  subject 
with  sobriety,  simplicity  and  directness.  They  have 
given  generous  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  move- 
ment and  have  interpreted  the  same  editorially  with 
directness  and  manifest  sincerity  and  public  spirit. 
The  Daily  News  characterized  the  movement  as  one 
"which  has  for  its  motive  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  people."  In  another  con- 
nection it  says  what  the  experience  of  countless  men 
and  women  will  witness  to : 

When  one  is  troubled  and  all  the  world  seems  to  have 
gone  wrong,  where  is  there  solace  that  can  compare  with 
the  quietness  of  a  church — the  companionship  of  a  warm- 
hearted congregation — the  sympathy  of  scriptural  readings? 


Of  the  half  million  trees  planted  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  past  three  years  in  the  Pocatello  Forest, 
Idaho,  three-fourths  of  them  are  reported  alive  and 
doing  well.  That  is  doing  much  better  than  nature 
can  do  unaided.  Man  can  plant,  nature  only  sows. 
The  farmer  has  well  nigh  abandoned  broadcast  sow- 
ing. The  higher  products  of  his  field  are  drilled,  or 
better  yet,  planted.  It  is  well  to  broadcast  ideas,  to 
let  them  fall  where  they  will,  on  stony  or  on  good 
soil ;  but  it  is  better  to  plant  them  in  the  fertile  brains 


The  National  Federation  of  Religious  Liberals  has 
published  in  a  single  tract  the  significant  words 
spoken  at  the  Rochester  meeting  January,  1913,  on 
the  promotion  of  sympathy  and  good-will  between 
orthodox  and  liberal  religions.  Dr.  Ambrose  White 
Vernon  pleads  for  a  juster  appreciation  of  religious 
radicals  by  orthodox  believers,  and  William  Chan- 
ning  Gannett  for  a  juster  appreciation  of  orthodox 
believers  by  religious  radicals.  Both  of  these  papers 
would  claim  the  pages  of  Unity  for  full  utterance 
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were  it  not  that  tliey  are  made  available  in  this  form 
and  can  be  had  for  the  asking  of  the  General  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  Chas.  W.  Wendte,  25  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  But  lest  you  forget,  dear  reader,  we  tantalize 
you  by  saying  that  Dr.  Vernon  closes  his  article  with 
the  confession  "that  we  conservatives  are  more  and 
more  consciously  taking  the  radical's  tools  into  our 
own  hands  as  we  hew  out  the  truth,"  and  Mr.  Gan- 
nett predicts  the  time  when  at  last  so  much  of  church 
unity  shall  be  realized  as  will  give  peace,  respect, 
hearty  good-will,  earnest  sympathy  and  active  co- 
operation in  social  endeavors,  and  says  that  this 
should  come  right  speedily. 


In  a  recent  criticism  of  instruction  given  in  theo- 
logical schools  we  plead  for  more  intensive  study  of 
extra  Biblical  scripture,  contending  that  prophecy  is 
not  confined  to  the  venerable  scriptures  of  the  early 
Jewish  and  Christian  movements,  but  that  the  poets 
and  prophets  of  all  times  are  profitable  for  study. 
That  is  inspired  that  is  inspiring.  This  suggestion  has 
brought  us,  through  the  hands  of  a  friend,  a  very 
interesting  outline  prepared  for  just  such  study  at 
the  McCormick  Theological  .Seminary  of  Chicago. 
The  outline  shows  that  in  this  I'resbyterian  School  of 
the  Prophets,  Dante,  Goethe,  Victor  Hugo,  Shakes- 
speare,  Milton,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Browning,  Carlisle,  Charles  Dickens.  Walter  Scott, 
George  Eliot,  and  others  have  been  thoughtfully  pre- 
sented to  the  students  with  carefully  prepared  out- 
line and  with  a  well  selected  reading  list.  Our  cor- 
respondent writes:  "This  course  has  just  been  cov- 
ered by  a  large  class.  The  interest  in  the  course  has 
been  marked.  The  references  are  to  available  books 
which  a  young  minister  might  be  advised  to  buy  as  a 
beginning  or  which  are  here  in  our  library.  Students 
need  to  read  the  authors  themselves  more  than  books 
about  them."  ^^'e  congratulate  these  young  Presby- 
terian students  that  their  way  into  the  ministry  is  be- 
ing illuminated  by  such  insipiring  studies.  The  de- 
liverances from  their  pulpits  will  be  but  the  more 
humane  and  humanizing  from  such  studies  as  are 
here  outlined. 


What  a  roll  of  honor  is  the  list  offered  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Anti-imperialistic  League  of  the  mem- 
bers and  supporters  of  the  society  who  have  passed 
on, — referred  to  in  another  note.  The  time  has  long 
since  passed  when  the  most  ardent  champion  of  the 
Republican  party  glories  in  the  Philippine  conquest. 
The  best  that  any  defender  of  the  grewsome  con- 
quest tries  to  do  is  to  magnify  it  as  a  responsibility 
and  to  justify  continued  possession  and  control  on 
the  score  of  a  duty  to  the  benighted  and  unprepared. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  repentance  and  reforma- 


tion. In  the  life  of  a  nation,  as  in  the  life  of  the 
individual,  when  a  great  wrong  is  done,  a  blunder 
committed,  that  wrong  must  be  righted  and  the  wrong 
step  retraced.  The  Democratic  Party  has  now  the 
opportunity  of  justifying  its  reproaches  and  making 
good  its  promises,  failing  this  it  is  condemned  out 
of  the  mouths  of  its  own  representatives.  Let  them 
take  courage  by  reading  this  honor  roll :  George 
Sewall  Boutwell,  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot,  Edward 
Atkinson,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Francis  Fisher  Browne, 
Donelson  Caf¥ery,  John  Grifiin  Carlisle,  Theodore 
Ledyard  Cuyler,  Patrick  Ford,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Pligginson,  George  Frisbie 
Hoar,  William  James,  Abby  Adeline  Manning,  George 
Gluyas  Mercer,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Patrick  O'Far- 
rell,  William  Jackson  Palmer,  Mary  Pickering,  1  la- 
zen  Smith  Pingree,  Horatio  Potter,  Emil  Preetorius, 
Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  Carl  Schurz,  George  Fred- 
crick  Seward,  John  Sherman,  Edwin  Burritt  Smith, 
William  Graham  Sumner,  John  Joseph  Valentine, 
Hermann  von  Hoist  and  Grover  Cleveland. 


The  report  of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Imperialist  League,  held  December  8,  1913,  in 
Boston,  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages,  is  before  us. 
It  is  a  document  of  great  significance.  It  should  be 
.sent  for  and  carefully  studied  and  then  religiously 
passed  on  by  all  lovers  of  democracy  and  thoughtful 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  secretary's  report, 
with  its  significant  list  of  the  crowd  of  witnesses  who 
have  passed  on,  justly  characterized  as  "saintly  names 
of  our  departed  shining  ones,"  and  its  eighteen  pages 
of  testimonies  from  living  ones,  is  impressive ;  and 
the  address  of  President  Morefield  Storey  is  an  elo- 
quent appeal  to  the  Democratic  Party  now  in  power 
to  carry  on  the  good  work  and  to  justify  the  pledge 
of  President  Wilson  in  his  first  message  when  he 
said : 

We  must  hold  steadily  in  view  the  ultimate  intelligence 
of  the  Philippines,  and  we  must  move  towards  the  time  of 
that  intelligence  as  steadily  as  the  way  can  be  cleared  and 
the  foundations  be  thoughtfully  and  permanently  laid. 

For  fear  that  some  of  the  readers  of  Unity  will 

not  send  for  this  pamphlet  which  can  be  secured  for 

the  asking  (but  better  send  a  contribution  along  to 

pay  postage),   of   the   secretary,   Erving  Winslow, 

Anti-Imperialist  League,  Boston,  Mass.,  we  give  the 

closing  words  of  the  president's  address: 

All  "governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  and  from  no  other  source.  That 
is  the  sheet  anchor  of  American  libert.v,  and  until  that  prin- 
ciple is  recognized  and  applied  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
in  every  other  region  beneath  our  flag,  the  United  States  is 
false  to  itself,  and  its  people,  denying  freedom  to  others  as 
Lincoln  said,  "deserve  it  not  themselves,  and  under  a  just 
God  will  not  long  retain  it."  As  the  representative  of  that 
freedom  for  which  America  stands,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new,  we  call  upon  the  Democratic  party  to  fulfil  its  promise, 
and  not  to  stay  its  hand  until  the  Philippine  Islands  are,  as 
they  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 
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"Aunt  Margaret" 


If  cheerfulness  under  many  afflictions,  patience  in 
the  face  of  severe  trials,  tenderness  in  the  midst  of 
hard  circumstances,  a  trust  in  a  providence  that  dealt 
harshly  with  her,  and  a  never  failing  serenity,  makes 
for  saintship,  Aunt  Margaret  was  entitled  to  the 
aureole  she  never  claimed  but  which  admiring  neigh- 
bors and  loving  friends  unconsciously  recognized  and 
ascribed  to  her. 

Never  was  a  life  of  seventy-nine  years  more  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  farm,  the  coun- 
try side,  and  a  long  sunset  season  of  weakness  bor- 
dering on  dependence,  than  that  which  spent  its  clos- 
ing years  in  the  little  red  cottage  adoining  a  brother's 
populous  home. 

Four  times  at  least  did  the  grave  open  to  receive 
what  seemed  to  be  her  encoffined  heart.  Never  did 
a  young  couple  face  the  new  West  with  more  love 
and  courage  than  did  she  and  her  young  husband, 
in  the  prairie  schooner,  with  its  simple  home  outfit. 
The  unfenced  and  treeless  Iowa  prairie,  with  a  little 
wind  swept  shanty  was  a  lonesome  place  in  the  '50s. 
But  there  was  founded  a  home  full  of  sunshine  and 
fond  hopes.  But  soon  a  fever  came  and  smote  the 
young  schoolmaster.  The  young  mother  with  two 
darling  little  boys  must  needs  fall  back  into  the  Wis- 
consin father's  home.  Here  she  was  the  eldest  sister 
in  a  home  already  filled  with  four  younger  sisters  and 
five  brothers.  But  she  made  a  place  for  the  "three 
more"  at  the  already  long  and  crowded  table,  and 
the  little  boys  grew  under  her  hand  and  heart  in 
such  gentle,  thoughtful,  serving  and  loyal  ways,  that 
they  not  only  made  glad  the  sore  heart  of  the  proud 
mother,  but  added  to  the  happiness  of  the  enlarged 
family  circle.  On  the  verge  of  a  promising  man- 
hood one  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  his  academic  prep- 
aration for  the  ministry  of  religion,  went  through  the 
ice,  while  trying  to  save  the  life  of  a  companion. 
Some  years  later  the  other  son,  with  a  loving  wife 
and  baby  at  his  side,  was  the  victim  of  a  gnawing 
cancer,  and  he  died  in  his  mother's  arms.  Meanwhile 
the  mother  had  become  the  companion  and  home- 
maker  for  another  worthy  man,  and  she  became  the 
beloved  second  mother  to  a  grown  up  family  who 
learned  to  give  her  a  mother's  love  and  trust.  But 
again  the  grave  opened  and  the  widowed  heart  still 
continued  uncomplaining  to  serve  in  its  gentle  way 
the  widening  household.  Wherever  there  was  need 
of  a  helping  hand,  either  in  welcoming  the  new-born, 
or  in  closing  the  eyes  of  the  departed,  there  was  the 
beloved  and  trusted  "Aunt  Margaret."  While  strength 
lasted  hers  was  a  neighbor's  service  ever  to  be 
counted  on.  She  was  the  trained  nurse,  without  a 
diploma,  in  the  neighborhood.   She  was  educated  in 


the  simple  lore  of  the  sick  room  actjuircd  in  the 
country-side. 

Then  came  the  thriftincss  that  made  the  few  dol- 
lars that  were  left,  a  fortune  adequate  to  her  simple 
needs.  The  little  red  cottage  was  reared  where  she 
and  her  foster-daughter,  Annie,  from  whom  came  a 
wealth  of  love  and  helpfulness,  lived  together.  Her 
steps  grew  feeble  and  uncertain,  her  hands  were 
touched  with  tremor  until  at  last  they  refused  to  hold 
the  book  that  had  been  such  a  solace.  All  this  time 
she  radiated  peace,  gentleness,  serenity,  cheerful  trust 
and  religious  hopefulness  throughout  the  country- 
side. After  the  manner  called  heresy  did  she  trust 
and  worship  the  God  of  her  fathers,  but  Aunt  Mar- 
garet was  immune  from  the  suspicions  which  go  with 
heretics.  So  full  of  natural  devoutness,  so  open  to 
the  light,  so  loyal  to  its  leadings  and  so  appreciative  of 
the  faiths  of  others  was  she,  that  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, orthodox  and  Unitarian  felt  that  she  be- 
longed to  the  "communion  of  the  saints"  wherever 
found  or  however  described. 

However  the  strain  and  stress  of  life  eddied  about 
her,  however  the  losses  and  the  convulsions  that  tear 
every  community  and  invade  every  home  swept  like 
fierce  winds  about  her  little  cottage,  inside  was  a 
haven  of  rest,  a  shelter  from  the  storm.  In  her  years 
of  enforced  leisure  she  grew  in  mind  and  heart. 
New  authors  and  the  best  of  the  latest  literature 
somehow  found  her  out.  She  became  the  unofficial 
deaconess  of  the  little  chapel  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
declared  from  her  sick  room  and  helpless  bed  the 
succession  of  the  lay  preachers  that  kept  the  little 
Unity  Chapel  open  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  through 
many  years. 

Aunt  Margaret  was  dainty  and  she  was  always 
beautifully  dressed,  albeit  for  the  most  part  in  calico. 
In  her  strength  she  was  a  skilled  housekeeper.  How 
toothsome  were  the  dinners  "at  Aunt  Margaret's!" 
How  hospitable  was  she  at  her  little  board,  and  how 
loved  and  revered  was  she,  not  only  by  the  long  line 
of  nephews  and  nieces  by  blood,  but  the  longer  line 
of  boys  and  girls  that  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury came  annually  to  the  Hillside  Home  School. 
They,  in  all  their  boisterousness  and  hilarity,  felt  the 
benediction  of  Aunt  Margaret  fall  upon  them,  as  a 
refining  shadow,  and  they  grew  quiet  and  gracious 
in  her  presence. 

The  other  day  the  end  came.  As  she  approached 
the  mystic  river  she  seemed  to  be  somewhat  con- 
fused as  upon  which  bank  she  was  sojourning.  She 
called  for  "Charley"  and  "Orren,"  the  darling  boys 
who  had  long  since  left  her  arms  vacant.  She  spoke 
of,  or  was  it  to,  Mary,  the  sister  gone  before. 

Her  last  audible  words  were,  "Father,  I  trust  thee." 

For  many  years  Aunt  Margaret  had  been  house- 
bound.   Her  last  coming  into  the  little  valley  was  as  a 
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woman  already  ripe  in  years,  and  yet  a  tender  multi- 
tude came  from  many  miles  around  to  the  leave- 
taking,  while  the  brother,  who  had  rested  in  her 
love  and  reinforced  his  strenuous  life  out  of  her  trust 
and  unflagging  loyalty,  spoke  the  parting  words.  Her 
favorite  hymns  were  sung  and  read.  Hosmer's 
"Thought  of  God"  and  John  Burroughs'  "Waiting" 
and  the  ever  consoling  "Nearer,  My  God  to  Thee." 
The  text  that  had  so  often  sustained  her  life  came 
unbidden  to  the  lips  at  this  leave-taking  and  home- 
coming, "Though  He  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  Him." 

And  now  the  tired  bones  rest  in  the  little  country 
church-yard  to  which  the  old  readers  of  Unity  are 
no  strangers.  Her  ashes  will  mingle  with  those  of 
others  beloved.  Many  who  never  saw  her  face  will 
somehow  feel  the  force  of  her  gentle  spirit  and  her 
sustaining  faith,  not  alone  in  these  faltering  word^ 
but  throughout  the  pages  of  Unity  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  been  there  in  the  past. 

Aunt  Margaret  was  another  of  the  saints  of  the 
simple  faith  and  the  open  mind  to  whom  the  lines  of 
Whittier,  which  filled  out  the  funeral  words,  tenderly 
apply : 

For  all  her  quiet  life  flowed  on 

As  meadow  streamlets  flow, 
Where  fresher  green  reveals  alone 

The  noiseless  ways  they  go. 

Her  path  shall  brighten  more  and  more 

Unto  the  perfect  day ; 
She  cannot  fail  of  peace  who  bore 

Such  peace  with  her  away. 

O  sweet,  calm  face  that  seemed  to  wear 

The  look  of  sins  forgiven  ! 
O  voice  of  prayer  that  seemed  to  bear 

Our  own  needs  up  to  heaven ! 

How  reverent  in  our  midst  she  stood, 

Or  bowed  in  grateful  praise ! 
What  grace  of  Christian  womanhood 

Was  in  her  household  ways ! 

For  still  her  holy  living  meant 

No  duty  left  undone; 
The  heavenly  and  the  human  blent 

Their  kindred  loves  in  one. 

And  if  her  life  small  leisure  found 

For  feasting  ear  and  eye, 
And  Pleasure,  on  her  daily  round, 
She  passed  unpausing  by. 

Yet  with  her  went  a  secret  sense 

Of  all  things  sweet  and  fair, 
And  Beauty's  gracious  providence 

Refreshed  her  unaware. 

She  kept  her  line  of  rectitude 

With  love's  unconscious  ease ; 
Her  kindly  instincts  understood 

All  gentle  courtesies. 

An  inborn  charm  of  graciousness 

Made  sweet  her  smile  and  tone. 
And  glorified  her  farm-wife  dress 

With  beauty  not  its  own. 

The  dear  Lord's  best  interpreters 

Are  humble  human  souls ; 
The  Gospel  of  a  life  like  hers 

Is  more  than  books  or  scrolls. 

From  scheme  and  creed  the  light  goes  out, 

The  saintly  fact  survives; 
The  blessed  Master  none  can  doubt 

Revealed  in  holy  lives. 


A  GREAT  CITIZEN 


The  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith 

BY 

Charles  Edwin  Perkins 
Chapter  H. — Continued 


CAROLINE  FREEDOM  KING. 

Miss  King  kept  a  diary  during  the  entire  time  of  her 
residence  in  the  household,  and  it  is  a  valuable  record 
of  the  intimate  life  of  a  very  unusual  family.  It  will 
be  frequently  drawn  upon  in  these  pages.  Of  Miss 


CAROLINE  FREEDOM  KING 
From  a  photograph  by  Antrim,  Washington,  in  1887 


King  herself,  an  instructive  and  inspiring  story  might 
be  written  and  still  keep  strictly  within  the  lines  of 
truthful  history. 

Her  father,  Maj.  Gen.  Nathaniel  King,  was,  on  his 
mother's  side,  connected  with  the  Thompson  family, 
one  of  whom,  Smith  Thompson,  was  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  also  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Gen.  King  was  a  Yale 
graduate  (1792)  and  studied  law  under  Justice  Am- 
brose Spencer  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court, 
enjoying  the  personal  friendship  and  professional  ad- 
vice, also,  of  the  famous  Chancellor  Kent.  He  settled 
in  Hamilton  when  that  part  of  central  New  York  was 
a  new  region,  marrying  Ottillia  Meyer,  only  daughter 
of  Dr.  Meyer,  a  learned  German  physician,  and  Free- 
dom Wheeler,  a  woman  of  fine,  strong  character. 

Nathaniel  King  was  a  member  of  the  State  Assem- 
bly in  the  days  of  Governors  John  Jay  and  DeWitt 
Clinton.  On  a  certain  occasion,  a  friend  with  whom  he 
was  conversing  undertook  to  introduce  him  to  Aaron 
Burr,  who  approached.  They  were  fellow  members  of 
the  legislature,  but  King  promptly  put  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back  and  refused  to  greet  him.  "Rather  an 
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ungracious  act,  to  be  sure,"  says  Gen.  King's  grand- 
niece,  Miss  Barnett,  of  Washington,  to  whom  the 
writer  owes  these  notes  concerning  Miss  King  and 
her  ancestry,  "but  natural,  perhaps,  for  a  Federalist 
and  ardent  admirer  of  Hamilton.  The  same  incident 
is  related  of  others  in  connection  with  Burr,"  adds 
Miss  Barnett.  "In  this  case  it  was  true." 

Caroline  Freedom  King  was  anxious  to  do  for  her- 
self, and  at  an  early  age  taught  a  small  "select" 
school  in  Peterboro  village.  While  thus  engaged,  Mr. 
Smith,  who  was  a  friend  of  her  family's,  asked  her 
to  be  his  children's  governess. 

After  leaving  Peterboro,  Miss  King  taught  for  sev- 
eral years  in  various  academies,  and  then,  desiring  a 
broader  education,  she  entered  the  Female  Seminary 
at  Troy,  graduated  in  1846,  and  remained  there  as 
teacher  for  twenty-six  years.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  was  the  first  school 
in  our  country  to  offer  higher  education  to  women ; 
its  founder,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  having  braved  much 
opposition  and  ridicule,  when  she  insisted  on  the  pro- 
priety of  teaching  advanced  subjects  to  girls.  Miss 
King  was  one  of  Mrs.  Willard's  most  valued  associ- 
ates, and  was  the  author  of  a  widely  read  sketch  of 
that  noble  woman's  useful  life. 

AN  ERA  OF  REFORMS  AND  ^ISMS. 

Reforms  were  in  the  very  air  in  the  years  with 
which  we  are  concerning  ourselves.  Errors  of  all 
sorts,  hoary  with  antiquity  and  venerable  with  long 
■custom,  were  being  fearlessly  attacked.  After  a  slum- 
ber of  ages,  not  the  individual  conscience  only,  but 
the  social  conscience  was  beginning  to  be  aroused. 
Intemperance,  slavery,  care  of  the  insane,  the  wrongs 
of  women,  the  horrors  of  war,  were  among  the  sub- 
jects with  which  many  generous  minds  were  concern- 
ing themselves,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  better  things 
to  pass.  Conventional  forms  of  religion  came  in  for 
criticisms  of  more  or  less  intelligent  discontent.  New 
systems  of  medicine,  new  principles  of  dietetics,  re- 
form in  the  dress  of  women,  were  finding  advocates 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  Pseudo-sciences, 
too,  sprang  up  and  were  welcomed,  some  of  them  by 
considerable  following,  as  phrenology,  spirit-rapping 
and  mesmerism. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Peterboro  mansion  was  pe- 
culiarly favorable  to  a  friendly  consideration  of  many 
of  the  new  ideas.  Other  measures  than  temperance 
and  anti-slavery  were  fostered  there.  Turning  to  Miss 
King's  journal,  we  find  this  note: 

Oct.  5,  1833.  Began  today  to  discontinue  the  use  of  tea 
and  coffee,  and  to  drink  hot  water  with  cream  and  sugar. 
Mrs.  Smith  has  been  drinking  the  same  for  some  months 
and  it  is  about  a  year  now  since  Mr.  Smith  has  been  drink- 
ing cold  water.  He  has  hired  Wealthy;  Libby  and  Fitz  to 
do  the  same,  and  they  are  to  have  twenty-five  cents  per 
month  to  do  what  they  please  with. 

Something  less  than  a  year  later  the  hospitable 
home  suffers  a  friendly  invasion  from  one  Dr.  R.  D. 
Mussy,  with  his  wife,  from  Hanover,  N.  H.  Miss 
King  finds  them  interesting  people.  "They  are  upon 
the  No  Meat  system,  and  he  is  a  bold  advocate  of  the 
putting  off  of  corsets." 

The  neighbors  are  invited  and  a  lecture  is  given  at 
the  school,  where  the  doctor  talks  on  dietetics,  very 
sensibly,  and  with  no  little  learning,  as  Miss  King's 
report  shows.  When  Sunday  evening  comes,  there  is 
a  lecture  in  the  cluirch  "Upon  the  wickedness  of  wear- 


ing corsets."  He  "reasoned  well,"  writes  the  diarist; 
and  we  may  well  believe  it,  from  what  follows: 

The  doctor  produced  a  spine  and  chest  and  lectured  upon 
them,  showing  the  danger  of  preventing  the  ribs,  those 
curious  bellows,  from  having  full  play.  He  shows  a  de- 
formed spine  which  he  brought  from  Paris,  the  seat  of 
fashions,  he  said,  also  a  Chinese  lady's  foot,  made  of  wood, 
and  a  wooden  lip  ornament  which  was  brought  from  the 
Columbia  River  and  worn  by  an  Indian  woman  there;  and 
compared  these  barbarous  things  with  corsetting,  and  proved 
that  the  last  shows  the  greatest  folly. 

Dr.  Mussy,  among  other  things,  expressed  decided  dis- 
approval of  the  use  of  bolted  flour,  declaring,  "It  is  the 
practice  among  us  to  throw  away  the  bran  or  give  it  to 
the  hogs.  We  ought  to  eat  it  ourselves,  for  our  systems 
need  it." 

The  health  apostle's  visit  bore  results.  August  6 
Miss  King  writes : 

I  have  eaten  no  meat  since  last  Saturday,  and  think  of 
trying  to  do  without  it.  Mrs.  Smith  has  eaten  none.  Gertrude 
means  to  leave  off,  and  Mr.  Smith  is  tapering  off. 

After  about  two  months  on  the  No  Meat  system, 
we  find  the  heroic  teacher  writing  in  her  journal: 

October  4.  I  ate  some  codfish  this  morning.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  tasted  fish  or  flesh  since  the  Mussy  lecture. 
I  may  return  to  meat  before  long. 

As  to  the  corsets,  Miss  King  reports:  "Mrs.  Smith 
pulled  off  hers,  and  Laura  burnt  her  board."  The 
old  Adam,  or,  we  ought  to  say,  Eve,  in  the  diarist 
was  not  altogether  complaisant  in  view  of  the  threat- 
ened abandonment  of  so  many  precious  old  habits. 
She  frankly  writes : 

I  had  a  conflict  of  feeling  about  the  corset,  and  said  some 
obstinate  things;  but  just  at  parting  offered  something  by 
way  of  retraction  to  the  Doctor,  and  told  him  we  owed  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  It  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  con- 
science whether  I  should  leave  off  my  busk  and  lacing  and 
help  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  corsets.  To  leave  off  the 
use  while  others  continue  it,  is  the  greatest  self-denial  I 
have  yet  been  called  upon  to  practice;  but  on  Thursday  I 
committed  my  board  to  the  flames  and  left  my  corset  loose. 

More  than  a  mental  struggle  seems  to  have  been 
involved  in  this  break  in  an  old  custom.  Three  days 
later  the  journal  records : 

A  sad  pain  in  my  side  owing  to  leaving  off  my  corset- 
board  and  lacing,  and  the  effort  to  sit  up  without  these  helps. 

Apparently  Miss  King  persisted,  and  doubtless  much 
to  the  advantage  of  her  health,  after  the  first  sense 
of  discomfort  wore  off. 

Something  like  a  year  and  a  half  later,  Elizabeth 
writes  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Isabella  Swift :  "I  do  not  eat 
meat,  but  have  half  a  dollar  a  month  for  doing 
without." 

This  custom  of  rewarding  the  children  for  items  of 
self-denial,  extended,  with  Gerrit  Smith,  to  the  pledge 
against  intoxicating  liquors.  Thus,  being  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  Henry  Fitzhugh,  in  Oswego,  about  this  time, 
where  there  were  three  bright  boys,  his  nephews,  he 
drew  up  this  rhymed  pledge,  which  each  signed : 

Believing  it  to  be  a  sin 

To  drink  rum,  brandy,  wine  or  gin ; 

Or  even  cider,  if  fermented, 

Or  beer  when  strong,  and  with  hops  scented : 

We  do  resolve  with  all  our  heart. 
From  all  these  drinks  five  years  to  part. 
And  pray  that  God  us  grace  may  give 
Pure  lives  of  temperance  to  live. 

This  pledge  having  received  the  boys'  signature, 
was  followed  by  a  promise  on  Mr.  Smith's  part: 
And  I,  in  turn,  my  promise  give 
That,  if  so  happy  as  to  live 
To  see  these  boys  fulfill  their  vows 
And  slake  their  thirst  from  wells  and  cows! 
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A  dollar  each  to  them  I'll  pay 
One  twelve-month  from  this  present  day. 
And  at  end  of  years  a  quarter  score, 
To  each  I'll  pay  five  dollars  more. 

To  forward  interest  in  the  cause  of  temperance  Miss 
King  composed  a  Colloquy,  which  was  enacted  in  the 
mansion.    A  note  in  the  journal  alludes  to  it: 

July  29,  1834.  This  eveiiiiifj;  my  colloquy  made  its  debut 
upon  our  parlor  theater,  before  a  tine  audience,  consisting 
of  our  family,  domestics  and  all,  the  little  misses  who  quilted 
and  Grandmother  Kelty.  We  had  a  bar  fitted  up  with 
decanters  and  bottles.  Gertrude  impersonated  Mr.  Thorough- 
work,  a  temperance  man  ;  Libby,  Laura  Friendless,  a  drunk- 
ard's daughter;  and  Fitz,  Mr.  Catchpenny,  a  rum  dealer. 

Doubtless  the  little  play  met  with  ai)plause,  but  the 
characteristic  modesty  of  the  journalist  would  prevent 
mention  of  anything  so  flattering  to  herself. 

A  VISIT  TO  OSWEGO  IN  1834. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1834,  Mrs.  Smith,  Elizabeth, 
Fitzhugh  and  the  teacher  set  out  for  a  visit  to  Os- 
wego. The  journey  was  something  of  an  undertaking 
in  that  day.  The  pictures  of  the  country  and  towns 
along  the  way,  from  Miss  King's  pen,  show  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  same  stretch  of  territory  as  it  unfolds 
before  the  modern  traveler,  flying  along  on  the  steam 
or  electric  car,  or  skimming  over  the  roads  in  an  auto- 
mobile. There  was  a  charm  in  the  gentler  landscape 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  in  the  leis- 
urely progress  of  the  canal  boat,  that  is  missed  in 
these  rushing  times.  We  quote  the  teacher's  journal: 

We  left  Peterboro  in  the  wagon  about  twelve  o'clock  to- 
day. First,  came  to  Perryville,  where  there  is  a  neat  little 
Episcopal  church.  The  prospect  between  this  place  and  Chit- 
tenango  was  fine  and  very  extensive,  giving  us  hills  covered 
with  forests,  and  a  view  of  Oneida  Lake,  in  which  we  could 
discover  two  islands. 

Stopped  and  baited  at  Chittcnango.  Passed  through  Fay- 
etteville,  a  growing  little  place  with  four  churches;  then  on 
to  Orrville,  which  has  one  church.  Both  these  villages  com- 
municate with  the  canal.  ♦ 

Got  to  Syracuse  in  good  season.  It  is  a  large  village  on 
the  Erie  Canal.  Here  we  put  up  at  the  stage-house  kept 
by  Mr.  Comstock.  Had  pretty  good  accommodations, — took 
supper  there. 

June  13.  Mrs.  Smith  paid  here  $3.87.  We  all  went  on 
board  a  packet  canal  boat,  "The  Oswego,"  at  six  this  morn- 
ing. Passed  through  Salina  and  saw  the  fire  of  the  salt 
works  at  a  distance,  and  the  logs  to  carry  the  water. 

We  entered  the  canal  a  little  way  from  Syracuse  and 
sailed,  now  in  the  Seneca  River  a  bit,  then  in  the  canal,  and 
changed  frequently  from  the  canal  to  the  Oswego  River,  and 
vice  versa.  We  took  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  boat.  Mrs. 
Smith  paid  $6.  Sat  out  on  deck  as  we  came  into  Oswego, 
which  was  at  three  o'clock. 

Mr.  Smith,  his  brother  Peter  and  Mr.  Henry  Fitzhugh 
were  soon  on  the  wharf  to  welcome  and  receive  us.  We 
went  home  with  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  but  the  children  went  with 
Gertrude  and  Mary  Cochran,  to  their  father's. 

Very  delightful  experiences  attended  the  stay  of 
the  visitors  in  Oswego.  They  went  on  board  th.e 
steamboat  "United  States,"  which  came  in  the  next 
morning  from  Rochester,  bearing  a  party  of  relatives, 
and  were  shown  all  over  it,  from  hurricane  deck  to 
fire-hold.  The  children  saw,  with  wide-eyed  curiosity, 
"a  schooner  come  in,  with  music  and  flying  colors," 

"There  were  several  forts  at  Oswego,  first  and  last.  The  earliest, 
named  Fort  Oswego,  or  as  the  French  called  it,  Chouagen,  was  solidly 
built  of  stone  masonry.  It  was  of  small  dimensions,  being  only  60x30 
feet,  but  it  towered  into  the  air  for  40  feet.  After  later  fortifications 
were  built,  this  fortress  became  known  as  Oswego  Old  Fort.  It  was 
the  remains  of  this  original  fortress  doubtless  that  were  shown  to  Miss 
King  and  the  children.  Its  site  was  near  the  point  at  which  the  Oswego 
River  debouches  into  the  lake,  on  its  west  bank.  It  is  marked  today  by 
a  granite  boulder,  embedded  in  which  is  a  descriptive  tablet.  Surround- 
ing this  monument  is  an  iron  fence  which  was  brought  from  Wash- 
ington. It  is  part  of  the  fence  that  enclosed  the  grounds  of  the  White 
House  while  President  Lincoln  was  its  occupant. 


and  several  g;oing  out.  Capt.  Cochran  took  them  to 
the  "old  fort,  where  the  mound,  ditch  and  some  re- 
mains of  the  fireplaces  were  still  to  be  seen."® 

Mr.  Fitzhugh's  flouring  mill  was  another  point  of 
interest.  They  had  never  seen  the  interior  of  such  an 
establishment  before,  and  as  they  traced  the  process 
of  manufacture  from  the  wheat  as  it  went  into  the 
hopper  to  be  ground,  to  the  fine  snowy  flour,  as  it 
came  down  the  spouts  to  be  packed  in  barrels,  to  be 
shipped  away,  it  seemed  quite  wonderful. 

Teacher  and  children  walked  on  the  beach  and  gath- 
ered pebbles,  saw  another  steamboat  making  harbor, 
the  "Great  Britain,"  a  Canadian  craft,  flying  the  red 
flag  with  its  Saint  George's  cross ;  dined  and  supped 
with  various  relatives  of  the  family,  and  altogether 
had  a  glorious  time. 

At  four  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  the 
members  of  the  Peterboro  party  were  on  board  the 
canal  packet  again,  homeward  bound.  After  tea  they 
went  to  bed  in  their  l)erths ;  but  not  to  sleep  much, 
because  of  the  noise.  In  passing  through  a  lock,  the 
journal  relates,  the  gates  were  opened  too  soon,  and 
the  water  was  let  into  the  ladies  cabin  "pretty  sadly." 

The  following  morning  all  were  early  astir,  and  hav- 
ing had  breakfast,  sat  on  tlie  bow  of  the  boat,  enjoy- 
ing the  prospect  as  the  craft  pursued  its  leisurely  way. 
Canastota  was  reached  at  half-past  eight,  where  Mr. 
Smith  engaged  a  wagon  to  carry  the  party  to  Peter- 
boro, which  was  reached  at  two  o'clock. 

A  few  days  after  the  return  from  the  Oswego  trip, 
Miss  King  mentions  the  coming  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bay- 
ard and  Miss  Elizabeth  Cady,  Mr.  Smith's  cousins. 
Mrs.  Bayard  was  Tryphena  Cady,  sister  of  Elizabeth 
Cady.  Her  husband,  Edward  Bayard,  an  uncle  of 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  British  ambassador  in  President 
Cleveland's  administration,  had  been  one  of  Judge 
Cady's  law  students  at  Johnstown.  Gay  and  lively 
times  marked  the  stay  of  these  visitors. 

Here  is  a  pretty  bit  from  the  journal  that  will  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Thoreau : 

May  26,  1834.  After  school  I  took  Libby,  Fitz,  Anna 
Kelty  and  Arthur  Mills  and  went  a  long  walk,  up  to  the 
grove  beyond  Mr.  Wilcoxson's.  There  we  carved  the  initials 
of  our  names,  with  the  year,  on  a  beech  tree,  and  pulled 
crinkle  root,  and  picked  some  wild  cabbage  for  Mrs.  Sab- 
bault.  And  what  was  more  pleasant,  I  found  at  the  foot 
of  a  beech  tree  a  partridge's  nest  made  of  leaves,  and  con- 
taining six  eggs  of  a  cream  color,  about  the  size  of  a 
pullet's  eggs.  I  first  discovered  it  by  seeing  the  old  bird 
fly.    We  also  found  an  unfinished  nest  made  of  wool. 

We  came  back  after  sunset.  On  this  hill  we  have  a  fine 
prospect  of  Peterboro,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

INDIANS. 

The  teacher's  journal  made  frequent  mention  of  vis- 
its from  Indians.    Here  are  several  such  entries : 

September  13,  1832.  Two  Indians  are  sleeping  in  the  kitchen 
tonight.    This  has  been  a  cold  day. 

November  29.  It  snowed  last  night.  An  Indian,  his  squaw 
and  son  stay  here  tonight.  The  squaw  has  many  silver 
trinkets  about  her.    These  Indians  were  invited  in  to  prayers. 

March  13,  1833.  A  squaw  and  her  two  boys  sleep  on 
the  kitchen  floor  to-night.  The  weather  has  turned  colder 
and  it  is  snowing. 

On  the  28th  of  March  there  comes  "A  very  intelligent 
Indian,  his  squaw  and  two  daughters."  On  the  23d  of  April 
the  record  reads,  "Indians  a-plenty  here  today."  September 
19  it  is  stated,  "Some  Indians  came  today  with  a  pappoose 
lashed  on  a  board."  On  the  28th  of  the  following  May 
there  is  a  sad  variation  in  the  record  of  such  visits.  "An 
Indian  woman,  part  white,  came  here  this  morning.  She 
drinks,  and  Mr.  Smith  warned  her  very  tenderly." 
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PLEASANT    GLIMPSES    OF    LIFE    IN    THE  MANSION. 

September  14,  1832.  Let  out  school  early  to  go  to  the 
Society  at  Mrs.  Huntington's.  It  was  pretty  well  attended, 
and  the  subject  of  the  impropriety  of  costly  and  vain  dress 
for  Christians,  was  largely  discussed.  This  is  a  subject  that 
has  interested  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  a  good  deal  of  late. 

Does  the  reader  know  of  any  modern  church  whose 
"Ladies'  Aid"  gives  time  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question  ?  It  was  not  a  passing  interest  with  the 
Smiths.  In  later  years,  and  particularly  after  Gerrit 
Smith  and  his  wife  had  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
woman's  rights,  it  engaged  them  both  very  seriously, 
and  not  less  so  their  daughter  Elizabeth.  The  latter 
made  a  practical  and  really  heroic  attempt  to  solve 
the  vexed  problem,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  slavish  ad- 
herence to  extravagant  and  health-destroying  fash- 
ions, by  putting  on  and  wearing  for  seven  years  the 
"Bloomer"  costtime,  which  she  devised. 

The  entire  tone  of  life  at  Peterboro  was  keyed  to 
seriousness,  but  at  the  same  time,  though  it  had  its 
share  of  those  heavy  griefs  to  which  all  flesh  is  heir, 
it  was  a  very  happy  household.  The  children  were 
early  led  to  feel  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in 
good  causes,  and  encouraged  to  do  what  was  in  their 
power  to  help,  however  little  that  might  be.  Thus, 
Miss  King  writes : 

September  17,  1832.  An  agent  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  being  a  guest  of  the  mansion,  Libby  gave  a  string 
of  coral  beads  to  him  to  sell,  to  aid  in  circulating  tracts. 

The  entire  household  caught  the  gracious  infection 
of  doing  good.  Aunt  Betsey,  for  instance,  thinking  a 
gift  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  flour  would  be  acceptable 
to  Mr.  W.'s  family,  starts  a  subscription  among  "the 
females  of  the  mansion,"  so  states  Miss  King.  "Mrs. 
S.  gave  a  dollar,  Grandma  fifty  cents,  Aunt  Betsey 
62j!/2  cents.  I  sent  to  the  office  and  got  a  dollar  and 
gave  half  of  it,  Laura  gave  12J/2  cents  and  Marga- 
ret the  same." 

Aunt  Betsey,  Laura  and  Margaret  were  household 
employes.  "I  call  you  not  servants,  but  *friends," 
might  have  been  said  by  Gerrit  Smith  and  his  wife,  as 
it  was  said  by  the  sacred  lips  long  ago.  Aunt  Betsey, 
Elizabeth  H.  Kelty,  lived  from  early  womanhood  to 
age  in  the  mansion,  beloved  and  confided  in  by  every 
member  of  the  household.  Mr.  Smith  early  dubbed  her 
"The  Counsellor,"  in  view  of  her  sage  wisdom  and 
judgment. 

Laura  Bosworth  also  spent  her  active  years  in  the 
service  of  her  friends  of  the  mansion,  trusted  and 
loved.  When  age  began  stealing  upon  these  two  excel- 
lent women,  Mr.  Smith  made  to  each  of  them  a  pres- 
ent of  a  comfortable  home  near  the  mansion,  fronting 
the  pretty  village  green.  The  houses  stood  side  by 
side.  Atmt  Betsey  outlived  her  noble-minded  em- 
ployers some  five  years,  dying  in  March,  1880.  From 
a  letter  written  by  the  wife  of  the  minister  who  con- 
ducted Aunt  Betsey's  funeral,  we  transcribe  these 
paragraphs : 

So  rare  an  instance  of  loyalty  and  consistent  friendship  of 
three  generations  towards  one  who  had  outlived  her  own,  is 
worthy  of  appreciative  recognition.  Aunt  Betsey,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  was  accepted  by  the  descendants  of  Gerrit  and 
Mrs.  Smith  as  a  sacred  legacy,  and  their  personal  attentions 
and  considerateness  surrounded  her  with  comfort  and  filled 
her  heart  with  brightness. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  funeral,  the  evidences  of  respect 
and  affection  from  the  community  in  which  her  long  life  had 
been  spent,  in  doing  good  works  and  without  reproach,  were 
very  touching. 

At  another  time  there  is  a  family  subscription  to 


the  American  Board;  and  Miss  King  writes:  "Gave 
a  dollar  to  Mr.  Smith  for  the  American  Board,  to 
spread  the  Bible.  The  subscription  in  this  family's 
and  Mrs.  Kelty's  th.is  month  is  14  dollars." 

Again,  a  subscription  paper  in  behalf  of  the  anti- 
slavery  fund  having  been  sent  to  her,  Miss  King  pro- 
ceeds to  circulate  it  in  the  family,  "the  female  part," 
with  these  results :  "Mrs.  S.  gave  $5,  Aunt  Betsey 
one  dollar,  Laura  50  cents,  Margaret  25  cents,  Eliza- 
beth 25  cents,  myself  two  dollars." 

Gerrit  Smith  was  not  at  this  period  connected  with 
the  anti-slavery  society,  being  actively  engaged  with 
voice,  pen  and  purse  furthering  the  work  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society.  Miss  King  and  Aunt  Betsey  had 
signed  the  constitution  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society  on 
their  knees,  so  solemn  and  sacred  an  act  was  it  to 
them.  In  later  years  they  used  playfully  to  remind 
Gerrit  Smith  that  he  was  their  follower,  not  they  his, 
in  enlisting  in  the  abolition  cause. 

Many  sincere  opponents  of  slavery  were  interested 
in  the  Colonization  Society,  in  its  earlier  years,  re- 
garding it  as  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  eventual 
emancipation.  As  time  passed,  however,  it  appeared 
more  and  more  doubtful  whether  the  colonizing  of 
free  blacks  in  Africa  was  calculated  to  exercise  any 
appreciable  influence  in  favor  of  freeing  their  brethren 
who  were  in  bondage ;  and  it  at  length  dawned  on 
one  after  another  of  the  believers  in  negro  freedom 
among  colonizationists.  that  they  had  been  support- 
ing an  organization,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  was 
to  make  slaveholders  more  secure  in  their  human 
"property."  The  presence  of  free  negroes  in  slave- 
holding  communities  was  detrimental  to  discipline 
among  slaves,  and  it  was  important  that  they  be  got 
rid  of. 

Gerrit  Smith's  final  withdrawal  from  it  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  Colonization  Society,  and  drew  from 
Neal  Dow,  a  little  later  prominent  as  a  total-abstinence 
advocate  and  father  of  the  Maine  Law,  a  letter  of 
earnest  expostulation  and  appeal.  Replying  to  this 
letter,  May  27,  1836,  Mr.  Smith  writes: 

Whatever  the  Colonization  Society  may  have  once  been, 
it  is  manifestly  its  leading  doctrine  now,  that  emancipa- 
tion without  removal  to  Africa,  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  to 
be  opposed  by  the  exertion  of  all  its  power  and  influence. 
Such  a  doctrine,  I  trust  you  abhor.  But  had  you  attended 
the  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Colonization  Society,  you 
would  have  seen  fresh  proof  that,  in  the  judgment  of  its 
advocates,  it  is  suitable  for  tlie  colored  man  who  prefers 
to  remain  in  this  country,  to  live  and  die  in  chains,  and 
that  liberty  should  be  sternly  denied  to  him  until  he  consents 
to  leave  our  coasts. 

Mr.  Smith  was  ever  hospitable  to  avowed  aboli- 
tionists, and  Miss  King's  jottrnal  gives  an  account  of 
a  visit  to  the  mansion  in  October,  1834,  of  two  of 
the  ablest  and  strongest  advocates  of  straight-out 
abolition  of  slavery,  William  Goodell  and  Beriah 
Green.    She  writes : 

Saturday,  October  11.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  Rev. 
Beriah  Green,  President  of  Oneida  Institute,  with  his  son 
Samuel,  came  in  time  for  dinner. 

Mr.  Goodell,  editor  of  The  Emancipator,  came  towards 
evening.  According  to  previous  notice,  Mr.  Green  delivered 
an  address,  or  rather  preached  a  sermon  upon  Antislavery, 
from  Proverbs  24:11-12.  "If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them 
that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to  be 
slain;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  know  it  not;  doth  not  he 
that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it,  and  he  that  keepeth 
thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it ;  and  shall  not  he  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works?" 

The  position  the  preacher  laid  down,  says  Miss  King,  was 
this :    God  inflicts  upon  sinners  and  nations  the  same  kind 
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of  evil  as  that  which  they  have  rendered  to  others.  He 
insisted,  too,  that  ignorance  is  no  excuse ;  that  God  will 
punish  the  whole  nation  for  the  sin  of  permitting  slavery. 

On  Sunday  President  Green  preached  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  from  Exodus  21:16:  "And  he  that  stealeth  a  man 
and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death." 

He  defined  sin  to  be  a  violation  of  others'  rights;  and 
the  sin  of  slavery  to  consist  in  holding  property  in  man,  and 
taking  from  our  fellows  their  rights  and  privileges,  which  are 
God-given.  He  showed  that  the  Colonization  Society  is  not 
the  right  sort  of  instrumentality  to  remedy  this  evil;  that 
it  is  unnecessary,  impracticable  and  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  emancipation.  He  did  not  attribute  to  members  of  the 
society  any  other  motives  than  those  they  avow,  a  desire 
to  benefit  the  free  colored  people,  and  to  rid  the  land  of 
such  a  nuisance. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Green  continued  his  discourse  from 
the  same  text.  He  inveighed  against  the  cruel  prejudice 
against  colored  people,  and  outlined  several  plans  for  bring- 
ing about  the  abolition  of  slavery.  One  suggestion  he  made 
was  that  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  North  should  with- 
hold their  fellowship  from  the  Southern  brethren  who  con- 
tinue to  hold  slaves.  I  have  listened  to  these  two  sermons 
with  thrilling  interest. 

The  texts  of  these  two  sefmons  indicate  the  class 
of  Scripture  pas.sages  which  anti-slavery  preachers 
called  to  their  aid,  in  the  attempt  to  awaken  their 
fellownien  to  tlie  sin  of  dealing  in  human  flesh  and 
l)loo(l,  leaving  to  slavery-defending  parsons  such  com- 
fort and  support  as  they  might  be  able  to  extract 
from  the  mild  Mosaic  slave  code. 

Recurring  to  Miss  King's  journal,  we  read : 
October  4.    A  cold  and  rainy  day.    Mr.  Smith,  at  the 
request  of  the  children,  this  evening  spoke  "The  Sailor  Boy," 
which  he  used  to  speak  in  college ;  and  he  did  it  well. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  his  wife  to 
watch  every  step  of  their  children's  educational  prog- 
ress and  to  share  often  in  their  amusements.  The 
children  were  very  fond  of  hearing  their  father 
declaim.  In  school  and  college  oratory  had  been  a 
favorite  study  with  Gerrit  Smith.  He  possessed  every 
natural  gift  as  a  public  speaker,  and  early  in  life  his 
excellence  in  the  impressive  art  had  won  admiration. 
At  his  graduation  he  had  been  valedictorian  of  his 
class,  as  has  been  said,  which  was  made  up  of  a  group 
of  men  all  of  whom  afterward  became  eminent  in  one 
and  another  field.  As  late  as  1874  an  editorial  writer  in 
Harpers'  Weekly  said,  commenting  on  his  powers  as 
an  orator:  "Gerrit  Smith's  valedictory  is  remembered 
to  this  day  as  one  of  the  finest  orations  ever  deliv- 
ered in  Hamilton  College. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Snowden,  D.  D.,  who  died  in  1894, 
at  the  date  of  his  death,  the  oldest  graduate  of  Hamil- 
ton, was  one  of  Smith's  classmates.  In  some  remin- 
iscences of  his  college  days,  indulged  in  shortly  before 
the  end  of  his  long  life,  Dr.  Snowden  referred  to  the 
frequent  contests  in  oratory  between  Gerrit  Smith  and 
another  classmate,  Benjamin  Ledyard  Cuyler,  father 
of  Rev.  Theodore  Cuyler.  These  contests  were  re- 
garded as  great  occasions,  he  said,  and  were  followed 
with  keen  interest  by  the  whole  body  of  students. 

Miss  King  admits  us  to  another  glimpse  of  a  prac- 
tice in  declamation  in  the  school  room. 

This  evening  we  were  exercised  in  declamation  again;  and 
the  children  importuned  so  hard  that  I  went  to  the  floor 
and  gave  them,  "Ye  Loud  Howling  Tempests,"  with  some 
degree  of  faltering  in  the  voice.  Among  other  exercises,  we 
all  stood  in  a  row,  Mrs.  Smith,  myself  and  the  children,  and 
Mr.  Smith  stood  before  us  and  repeated  "The  Sailor  Boy" 
line  by  line,  we  repeating  it  after  him,  making  the  same 
modulations  and  gestures,  and  all  at  the  same  time.' 

Another  interesting  and  instructive  custom  of  Mr. 


Smith's  was  the  reading  in  the  family  circle  of  letters 
from  his  associates  in  the  service  of  humanity.  Thus: 
November  29,  1834.    Mr.  Smith  read  to  us  this  evening  a 
noble  and  delightful  letter  from  Mr.  Birney  of  Danville,  Ky. 

It  must  certainly  have  been  a  noble  letter.  James  G. 
Birney,  one  of  the  heroic  figures  in  the  anti-slavery 
contest,  was  destined  to  come  into  very  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Gerrit  Smith,  not  alone  through  the  joint 
interest  of  the  two  men  in  practical  philanthropy,  but 
through  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Smith's  sister.  Mr. 
Birney  had  been  a  highly  respected  son  of  the  South. 
As  a  scholar,  lawyer  and  man  of  affairs  his  standing 
was  an  honored  one,  and  his  wealth  assisted  in  plac- 
ing him  socially  in  an  enviable  position.  But  becom- 
ing convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  slavery,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  manumit  his  slaves,  of  whom  he  possessed 
a  large  number,  and  the  act,  regarded  by  many  influ- 
ential Southerners  as  one  of  disloyalty  to  his  caste, 
was  at  once  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  aH  favor, 
social  and  otherwise,  from  him. 

On  his  announcing  it  to  be  his  intention  to  estab- 
lish at  his  old  home,  Danville,  a  newspaper  to  be  the 
organ  of  advanced  philanthropy,  including  the  cause 
of  emancipation,  he  was  warned  not  to  do  so.  The 
printer  whom  he  had  engaged  to  bring  out  his  paper 
was  prevailed  upon  to  break  his  contract,  and  finally 
Mr.  Birney,  to  carry  out  his  intention,  removed  to 
another  state.  The  reception  met  by  him  in  the  free 
state  of  Ohio  will  be  narrated  hereafter.  Meantime, 
the  reader  will  be  interested  in  a  description  of  the 
scene  at  the  manumission  of  Mr.  Birney's  slaves. 

Having  executed  deeds  of  manumission  in  the  cases 
of  all  his  servants,  Mr.  Birney  caused  them  all  to  be 
assembled  and  informed  them  of  his  act.  The  deeds, 
he  told  them,  would  be  recorded,  and  the  required 
bonds  filled,  so  that  they  would  be  henceforth,  free. 
As  many  as  desired  to  do  so,  he  also  told  them,  might 
remain  in  their  old  places  as  hired  persons.  God's 
blessing  on  the  act  was  then  invoked,  in  a  fervent 
prayer,  by  a  minister  whom  Mr.  Birney  had  invited 
to  be  present.  It  is  described  as  an  affecting  scene. 
All,  blacks  and  whites  alike,  knelt  while  the  prayer 
was  offered.  Many  of  the  servants  were  quite  over- 
come, and  punctuated  the  good  clergyman's  petition 
with  their  sobs. 

A  few  years  later,  viz.,  in  1839,  Mr.  Birney  inher- 
ited, at  the  death  of  his  father,  a  large  number  of 
slaves,  among  whom  were  some  experienced  mechan- 
ics, whose  "price"  in  the  market  would  have  been 
high.  He  at  once  emancipated  them  all.  And  the 
deed  being  remarked  upon  in  anti-slavery  papers  in 
terms  of  the  high  praise  it  deserved,  Mr.  Birney 
wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  done  only 
an  act  of  justice,  for  which  no  special  commendation 
was  deserved. 

A  grand  caravan  comes,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  degree  to  which  the  enterprise  of  the 
traveling  menagerie  had  developed  eighty  years  ago. 
The  teacher  writes : 

We  all  went  to  the  grand  caravan.  I  saw  there  a  lion,  a 
lioness,  a  young  lion,  two  camels,  a  llama,  a  tiger,  an  alpaca, 
a  bear,  a  wolf,  an  elephant,  a  small  elephant,  a  zebra,  a 
Shetland  pony,  a  panther,  ichneumons,  foxes,  rabbits,  monkeys, 

'In  these  exercises,  Mr.  Smith  was  repeating  in  his  own  family  a 
training  which  he  had  received  from  his  father.  Judge  Peter  Smith 
nossessed  decided  forensic  talent;  had  in  his  youth  acted  in  private 
theatricals  in  New  York,  with  applause;  and  Gerrit  was  wont  to  tell 
of  his  being  taken  by  his  father  into  the  large  upper  chamber  of  the 
mansion,  when  he  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  and  there,  hour  by 
hour  exercised  in  vocal  intonation,  attitude  and  gesture. 
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a  parrot-macaw,  and  another  curious  white  bird  with  a  long 
blue  tuft  hanging  from  the  back  of  its  head.  The  per- 
formances were  chiefly  the  riding  of  the  elephant  and  camel 
and  the  riding  of  the  Shetland  pony  by  the  monkey  as  a 
dandy-jack.  I  should  have  said  that  Libby  did  not  go  with 
us.    She  was  afraid  and  stayed  at  home. 

The  following  season  this  grand  caravan,  or  an- 
other, was  again  in  the  village,  and  of  course  the  chil- 
dren were  eager  to  go.  Their  father,  however,  had 
learned  that  there  were  features  of  the  show  not 
profitable  for  the  children,  and  refused  his  consent. 
He  did  not,  however,  let  the  matter  rest  with  a  disap- 
pointment to  them,  but  "dismissed  them  from  school 
a  little  after  three,  took  them  a  walk  and  bought  them 
some  chestnuts." 

(To  be  continued) 


From  Abdul  Baha  Abbas 


To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Sixth  International 
Congress  of  Free  and  Progressive  Christians 
and  other  Religious  Liberals: 


He  Is  God! 
My  honorable  and  dear  friend : 

Your  kind  letter  was  received,  and  its  contents  be- 
came the  means  of  the  happiness  of  consciousness,  for 
it  indicated  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  well-wishers 
of  the  world  of  humanity  have  put  forth  great  effort  to 
organize  the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Free  and 
Progressive  Christians  and  other  Religious  Liberals, — 
so  that  they  may  establish  good-fellowship  among  the 
religious  and  cause  the  revelation  of  the  reality  of  re- 
ligion, to  investigate  the  foundations  of  Divine  Faiths, 
and  to  remove  the  present  misunderstandings  rampant 
among  the  nations.  This  is  a  most  noble  intention, 
for  it  means  service  to  human  kind.  This  object  be- 
longs to  the  realm  of  merciful  susceptibilities.  I  hope 
that  that  noble  Congress  may  become  assisted  in  the 
affiliation  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  world  and 
create  a  compact  of  eternal  peace  among  the  ad- 
herents of  religions ;  so  that  the  human  world  may  be- 
come freed  from  strangeness  and  all  the  religions  may 
usher  in  under  the  tent  of  amity  which  is  the  universal 
tabernacle  of  the  oneness  of  the  world  of  humanity. 

I  entertained  the  greatest  longing  to  present  myself 
before  this  august  International  Congress,  but  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  at  this  time  I  am  living  in  Egypt,  and 
the  indisposition  of  my  health  and  the  consequent 
weakness  prevent  my  journey.  Therefore  apologiz- 
ing for  my  inability,  not  finding  it  possible  to  come,  I 
will  write  a  few  lines  on  the  subject. 

It  is  evident  and  clear  to  the  wise  men  of  nations — 
those  wise  men  who  are  the  wooers  of  Absolute 
Reality — that  the  object  of  the  appearance  of  the  Holy 
Divine  Manifestations,  the  Revelation  of  the  Heavenly 
Books  and  the  establishment  of  the  Religions  of  God 
'  has  been  no  other  than  amity  among  mankind  and 
love  between  the  individuals  of  the  human  family. 
Religion  is  the  foundation  of  spiritual  union,  the  union 
of  thought,  the  union  of  susceptibilities,  the  unity  of 
customs  and  the  ideal  chain  binding  together  all  the 
children  of  man.  Through  the  practical  realization  of 
these  objects  the  minds  and  the  souls  shall  receive 
growth  and  development  by  Divine  Instruction ;  they 
will  become  assiste'd  to  investigate  reality,  attain  to 


the  lofty  stations  of  the  human  virtues  and  establish 
the  basis  of  Divine  Civilization. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  civilizations  in  the  world 
of  existence:  A  natural  and  material  civilization, 
which  serves  the  physical  world,  and  a  divine  and 
heavenly  Civilization,  which  renders  service  to  the 
world  of  morality.  The  founders  of  natural  civiliza- 
tion are  the  scientists  and  philosophers  of  the  earth, 
and  the  Establishers  of  Divine  Civilization  are  the 
holy,  celestial  Manifestations  of  God.  Religion  is  the 
basis  of  Divine  Civilization.  Natural  civilization  is 
like  unto  the  body :  Divine  Civilization  is  like  unto  the 
spirit.  A  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  although  it 
may  be  in  the  utmost  beauty  and  comeliness. 

In  short,  by  religion  we  mean  those  necessary  bonds 
which  unify  the  world  of  humanity.  This  has  ever 
been  the  essence  of  the  religion  of  God.  This  is  the 
Eternal  Bestowal  of  God!  This  is  the  object  of 
Divine  Teachings  and  Laws !  This  is  the  Light  of 
the  Everlasting  Life !  But  a  thousand  times  alas ! 
that  this  solid  foundation  is  abandoned  and  forgotten, 
and  the  leaders  of  religions  have  fabricated  a  set  of 
blind  dogmas  and  rituals  which  are  at  complete  vari- 
ance with  the  foundation  of  divine  religion.  As  these 
dogmas  differ  from  each  other,  they  cause  difference, 
difference  breeds  strife  and  strife  ends  in  war  and 
bloodshed;  the  blood  of  the  innocent  people  is  spilled, 
their  possessions  are  ransacked  and  pillaged  and  their 
children  become  captives  and  orphans.  Thus  religion, 
which  was  destined  to  become  the  cause  of  friendship, 
has  become  the  cause  of  enmity.  Religion,  which  was 
meant  to  be  the  sweet  honey,  is  changed  into  bitter 
poison.  Religion,  the  function  of  which  was  to  be 
the  Illumination  of  the  world  of  humanity,  has  become 
the  factor  of  obscurantism  and  gloom.  Religion,  which 
was  to  confer  everlasting  life,  has  become  the  fiendish 
instrument  of  death.  Consequently  as  long  as  these 
blind  dogmas  are  in  the  hands  and  these  nets  of  dis- 
simulation and  hypocrisy  in  the  fingers,  religions  will 
be  only  a  harmful  agency  in  the  world  of  humanity. 
Hence  these  superannuated,  tattered  dogmas  which 
are  current  among  the  present-day  religions  must  be 
totally  given  up  and  thus  free  from  past  traditions 
investigate  the  real  objects  of  Divine  Religions,  and 
as  the  foundation  of  the  religions  of  God  is  One  and 
that  one  is  absolute  Reality,  and  Reality  is  indivisible 
and  not  amenable  to  multiplicity,  therefore  complete 
unity  and  amity  between  all  the  religions  shall  be 
instituted  and  the  True  Religion  of  God  shall  become 
unveiled  in  the  utmost  beauty  and  sublimity  in  the 
assemblage  of  the  world  of  humanity.  Hence  this 
honorable  Congress  must  tear  asunder  the  veils  and 
curtains  of  these  dogmas  and  remove  these  accumu- 
lated, suffocating  increments.  They  must  dispel  these 
impenetrable  dark  clouds,  so  that  the  Sun  of  Reality 
with  the  utmost  of  luminosity  may  shine  from  the 
Horizon  of  Eternity. 

Praise  be  to  God  that  this  century  is  the  century 
of  sciences!  This  Cycle  is  the  Cycle  of  Reality!  The 
minds  have  developed,  the  thoughts  have  taken  a  wider 
range  of  vision ;  the  intellects  have  become  keen ;  the 
emotions  have  become  most  sensitized ;  the  inventions 
have  transformed  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this  age 
has  acquired  a  glorious  capability  for  the  majestic 
revelation  of  the  Oneness  of  the  world  of  humanity. 

If  the  honorable  members  of  this  Congress  engage 
their  deliberations  upon  the  promotion  of  philanthropic 
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objects  and  disperse  these  dogmas  which  are  tena- 
ciously held  by  the  devotees  of  the  rehgions,  and  which 
are  contrary  to  the  Divine  Plan ; — undoubtedly  this 
world  will  become  another  world ;  the  earthly  sphere 
will  become  the  sphere  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  world  of 
humanity  an  arena  for  the  display  of  Truth  ;  the  rays 
of  the  Sun  of  the  Realm  on  High  shall  shine  upon  it ; 
the  East  and  the  West  will  become  enlightened ;  the 
North  and  the  South  shall  embrace  each  other ;  all  the 
religions  will  become  truth-seekers  and  speakers  of 
reality ;  Eternal  Institutions  will  be  established  in  the 
human  world,  and  day  unto  day  the  Superstructure 
of  the  I'alace  of  the  solidarity  and  the  oneness  of  man- 
kind sliall  be  raised  to  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  heaven ! 

This  is  the  hope  of  this  Exiled  one !  From  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty  1  beg  for  you  assistance  and 
confirmation,  so  that  you  may  become  strengthened  to 
accomplish  such  a  work,  the  feasibility  of  which  has 
been  considered  as  impossible  and  Utopian  from  the 
beginning  of  creation !  May  this  work  be  accom- 
plished through  you,  in  this  radiant  century,  with  the 
utmost  of  perfection  and  grandeur. 

Upon  ye  be  greeting  and  praise ! 

Translated  from  the  original  Persian  by  Mirca 
Ahmad  Schrab,  July  8,  1913,  Port  Said,  Egypt. 


THE  HOME 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHERINE  JONES,  THE  WINDERMERE,  1614  E.  56tH  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Helps  To  High  Living 

SUN. — I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 

Portion  of  that  around  me;  and  to  me 

High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 

Of  human  cities  torture. 
MON. — Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth! 

Immortal,  though  no  more!  though  fallen,  great! 
TUES. — There  are  some  feelings  time  cannot  benumb 

Nor  torture  shake. 
WED. — The  best  of  prophets  of  the  future  is  the  past. 
THURS. — 'Tis  meet  to  hear  the  watch  dog's  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home; 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come. 
FRI. — They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause. 
SAT. — All  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  it, — happiness  was  born  a  twin. 

  — Lord  Byron. 

WHERE  IS  HEAVEN? 

Where  is  heaven? 

Out  under  the  trees 
Dead  leaves  are  dancing  in  time  with  the  breeze. 
The  sound  of  the  river,  the  murmur  of  pines, 
Sunbeams  that  quiver  in  long  slanting  lines ; 
All  is  sweet !    But  it  passes  away ! 
Heaven  must  be  where  all  beauty  can  stay. 

Where  is  heaven? 

Here  we  rejoice 
In  the  touch  of  a  hand,  or  the  sound  of  a  voice 
In  home's  quite  comfort,  and  friendship  complete, 
In  griefs  that  are  shared,  and  joys  that  are  sweet, 
But  these,  too,  must  vanish,  forever  and  aye  I 
O,  heaven  must  be  where  our  loved  ones  stay  I 

Where  is  heaven? 

O,  daily  we  catch 
Glimpses  beyond,  at  the  lift  of  the  latch. 
Nearness  and  dearness  and  laughing  delight, 
Curls  that  are  golden  and  locks  that  are  white. 
These  are  but  tokens  that  not  far  away 
Open  the  door  to  the  glories  that  stay. 
The  Advance.  — Catherine  Bisbee  Gates. 


Automatic  Whistle  Warns  Miners 
of  Fire  Damp 

A  safety  lamp  with  an  attachment  operating  a  con- 
tinuous whistle  has  been  invented  as  a  result  of  an 
appeal  by  the  Kaiser  to  the  scientific  society  he  formed 
in  1912  for  safeguarding  the  lives  of  those  who  work 
underground.  The  "fire-damp  whistle"  in  good  air 
gives  a  continuous  note  which  instantly  alters  to  a 
tremolo  when  there  is  the  slightest  influx  of  danger- 
ous gases,  and  it  becomes  a  staccato  when  combus- 
tion is  difficult.  It  can  be  heard  a  hundred  yards 
away.  These  lamps  will  be  kept  burning  at  regular 
stations  throughout  the  mine. 

Popular  Mechanics. 


English  Mother's  Greed 


We  give  here  the  creed  of  an  English  mother: 

I  believe  in  the  eternal  importance  of  the  home  as 

the  fundamental  institution  of  society. 

1  believe  in  the  immeasurable  possibilities  of  every 

boy  and  girl. 

I  believe  in  the  imagination,  the  trust,  the  hopes  and 
the  ideals  which,  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  all  children. 

I  believe  in  the  beauty  of  nature,  of  art,  of  books 
and  of  friendship. 

I  believe  in  the  satisfactions  of  duty. 

I  believe  in  the  little  homely  joys  of  everyday  life. 

I  believe  in  the  goodness  of  the  great  design  which 
lies  behind  our  complex  world. 

I  believe  in  the  safety  and  peace  which  surrounds  us 
all  through  the  over-brooding  love  of  God. 

I  believe  in  the  will  of  God  as  the  one  and  only  law 
of  human  life  in  all  its  relations. 

I  believe  in  training  my  children  to  be  faithful  chil- 
dren of  God  and  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. — Methodist 
Recorder. 


A  COUNTRY  CHURCH. 


Clear-eyed  and  prim,  with  walls  of  white 

Among  the  leaves  of  birch 
That  tinged  but  did  not  stem  the  light, 

Nestled  the  little  church. 
All  summer  open  to  the  air 
And  all  that  green  a-quiver  there. 

About  were  tender,  dreamy  sounds; 

The  stamp  of  horses'  feet. 
The  mumbling  bees  upon  their  rounds 

Where  clover  nodded  sweet, 
A  piping  quail — the  grain  low  bent 
Showed  where  her  furtive  flutterings  went. 

Next  father  in  the  pew's  long  row 

Came  urchins  sternly  shod; 
Next  mother — for  she  planned  it  so — 

The  child  who  first  would  nod. 
Laying,  when  sermon-time  oppressed, 
His  poppy-cheek  upon  her  breast. 

Bare  stretched  your  aisle  and  long  your  hour 

To  many  a  childish  wight. 
Wee  church !  yet,  rich  in  holy  power, 

You  blessed  as  angels  might. 
Long  years  have  gone — our  faith  is  true; 
Long  years  we've  prayed,  because  of  you ! 
Youths'  Companion.  — Jeannette  Pendleton  Ewing. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


"WATCH  GERMANY!" 


[This  is  a  good  motto  for  all  social 
workers,  especially  in  matters  related  to 
the  alcohol  problem. — Ed.] 

While  ample  arrangements  are  made 
in  Germany  caring  for  the  drunkard, 
the  stress  is  not  laid  on  institutional- 
ism,  nor  yet  on  legislation,  but  on  edu- 
cation. Thinking  Germany,  headed  by 
the  Emperor  himself,  is  consecrated  to 
teaching  Germany  the  efficiency  cost  of 
moderate  drinking.  The  crusade  started 
in  monographs  as  German  crusades 
usually  do  —  monographs  that  pro- 
nounced alsohol  to  be  not  a  life  giver, 
as  men  had  believed,  but  a  life  de- 
stroyer. Experiments — firing  tests,  type- 
setting tests — -proved  that  not  only 
heavy  drinking,  but  very  moderate 
drinking,  lessened  the  worker's  endur- 
ance, precision,  ability.  These  tests,  it 
is  said,  "shot  moderate  drinking  to 
death"  on  the  Continent.  The  Kaiser 
not  only  became  a  total  abstainer  him- 
self, but  asked  his  army  to  give  up 
beer — for  the  sake  of  efficiency.  Alco- 
hol courses  sprang  up  in  the  universi- 
ties ;  women's  clubs  paid  these  trained 
students  to  go  forth  lecturing  on  alco- 
hol; traveling  exhibitions  went  from 
town  to  town  showing  by  posters, 
charts,  moving  pictures,  the  efficiency 
lost  through  beer.  Every  chart  shows 
what  beer  is  doing  to  the  people.  One 
curious  chart  points  out  that  daughters 
of  drunkards  tend  to  lose  the  power  to 
nurse  their  offspring. 

As  a  result  of  this  increasing  educa- 
tion the  consumption  of  beer  among  the 
German  people  is  steadily  declining. 
The  great  industries,  convinced  of  the 
efficiency  lost  to  the  workmen  through 
beer,  have  many  of  them  established 
milk  booths  for  their  men.  In  the  mines 
at  Dartmunder  lecturers,  posters  and 
milk  booths  combined  brought  down 
the  consumption  of  beer  from  1,700 
hektoliters  to  700. 

The  Berlin  City  Gas  Works  offers 
coffee  and  malt  coffee  free.  They  claim 
that  it  pays  them  to  do  this. 

All  this  and  much  more  can  be  found 
in  "The  Anti-Alcohol  Movement  in 
Europe,"  published  by  Fleming  R.  Re- 


vell  &  Co.  Every  social  worker  should 
read  it, — for  almost  every  social  worker 
is  neglecting  the  alcohol  problem. 
United  Charities  should  start  this  Ger- 
man movement,  purely  educational. 
Prohibitionists  who  want  prohibition  to 
prohibit  should  support  it. 

The  women's  clubs  in  Massachusetts 
are  placing  alcohol  education  boards  in 
their  parks  (43x29  inches),  changing 
the  posters  every  four  months.  The 
posters  are  also  placed  in  the  trolleys 
of  western  Massachusetts.  Posters  cost 
5  cents  apiece.  You  can  help  by  placing 
a  poster  in  your  town.  Write  to  E.  Til- 
ton,  11  Mason  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  FRIEND. 


The  hearty  way  in  which  Dr.  Hale 
gave  of  himself  and  his  time  to  all  sorts 
of  people  is  shown  in  the  tribute  paid 
to  him  by  Mary  Antin  in  her  book, 
"The  Promised  Land,"  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  As  many  of 
our  readers  know,  Mary  Antin  is  one 
of  a  family  of  Russian  Jews  who  came 
to  this  country  when  she  was  about  ten 
years  old.  She  found  here,  as  her  book 
tells,  the  "promised  land,"  where  there 
was  opportunity  even  for  a  girl  of  the 
slums  to  develop  the  fine  qualities  of 
her  mind  and  heart. 

She  tells  of  the  friends  she  made 
while  still  a  student  in  the  Girls'  Latin 
School,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Hale. 
This  is  her  account  of  her  girlhood 
friendship  with  him  : 

"Even  simpler  than  to  meet  a  Sena- 
tor was  it  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
man  like  Edward  Everett  Hale.  'The 
Grand  Old  Man  of  Boston,'  the  people 
called  him,  from  the  manner  of  his  life 
among  them.  He  kept  open  house  in 
every  public  building  in  the  city.  Wher- 
ever two  citizens  met  to  devise  a  meas- 
ure for  the  public  weal,  he  was  a  third. 
Wherever  a  worthy  cause  needed  a 
champion.  Dr.  Hale  lifted  his  mighty 
voice.  At  some  time  or  another  his  co- 
lossal figure  towered  above  an  eager 
multitude  from  every  pulpit  in  the  city, 
from  every  lecture  platform.  And  where 
is  the  map  of  Boston  that  gives  the 
names  of  the  lost  alleys  and  back  ways 


where  the  great  man  went  in  search  of 
the  lame  in  body  who  could  not  join 
the  public  assembly,  in  quest  of  the 
maimed  in  spirit  who  feared  to  show 
their  faces  in  the  open?  If  all  the  little 
children  who  have  sat  on  Dr.  Hale's 
knee  were  started  in  a  procession  on 
the  State  House  steps,  standing  four 
abreast,  there  would  be  a  lane  of  merry 
faces  across  the  Common,  out  to  the 
Public  Library,  over  Harvard  Bridge, 
and  away  beyond  to  remoter  landmarks. 

"That  I  met  Dr.  Hale  is  no  wonder. 
It  was  as  inevitable  as  that  I  should 
be  a  year  older  every  twelve-month. 
He  was  a  part  of  Boston  as  the  salt 
wave  is  a  i)art  of  the  sea.  I  can  hardly 
say  whether  he  came  to  me  or  I  came 
to  him.  We  met,  and  my  adopted  coun- 
try took  me  closer  to  her  breast. 

"A  day  or  two  after  our  first  meet- 
ing I  called  on  Dr.  Hale,  at  his  invita- 
tion. It  was  only  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  you  may  be  sure,  because  he 
had  risen  early  to  attend  to  a  hundred 
great  affairs,  and  I  had  risen  early  so 
as  to  talk  with  a  great  man  before  I 
went  to  school.  I  think  we  liked  each 
other  a  little  more  for  the  fact  that, 
when  so  many  people  were  still  asleep, 
we  were  already  busy,  in  the  interests 
of  citizenship  and  friendship.  We  cer- 
tainly liked  each  other. 

"I  am  sure  I  did  not  stay  more  than 
fifteen  minutes,  and  all  that  I  recall  of 
our  conversation  was  that  Dr.  Hale 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about 
Russia,  in  a  manner  that  made  me  feel 
that  I  was  an  authority  on  the  subject; 
and,  with  his  great  hand  in  good-bye, 
he  gave  me  a  bit  of  homely  advice, — 
namely,  that  I  should  never  study  be- 
fore breakfast ! 

"That  was  all,  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  I  moved  against  a  background  of 
grandeur.  There  was  a  noble  ring  to 
Virgil  that  day  that  even  my  teacher's 
firm  translation  had  never  brought  out 
before.  Obscure  points  in  the  history 
lesson  were  clear  to  me  alone,  of  the 
thirty  girls  in  the  class.  And  it  hap- 
pened that  the  tulips  in  Copley  Square 
opened  that  day,  and  shone  in  the  sun 
like  lighted  lamps. 

"Once  I  brought  Dr.  Hale  a  present, 
a  copy  of  a  story  of  mine  that  had 
been  printed  in  a  journal;  and  from  his 
manner  of  accepting  it  you  might  have 
thought  that  I  was  a  princess  dispens- 
ing gifts  from  a  throne.  I  wish  I  had 
asked  him,  that  last  time  I  talked  with 
him,  how  it  was  that  he  who  was  so 
modest  made  those  who  walked  with 
him  so  great." 

The  Beacon. 


HONORED  AT  HOME 


The  long  arranged  deputation  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore  at 
Bolepur  to  felicitate  him  upon  the 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  came  off  on 
Sunday,  November  23.  As  previously 
announced,  a  special  train  conveying 
about  500,  among  wliom  were  also  a 
few  Europeans  and  Mohammedans,  the 
majority  being  Bengali  gentleman,  left 
Howrah  for  Bolepur  on  the  Loop  Line 
at  10 :30  a.  m.  Young  Bengali  volun- 
teers, who  were  pressed  into  service 
were  early  on  duty  at  Howrah  to  re- 
ceive the  guests  and  see  them  to  their 
seats  in  the  train.  A  simple  festoon  of 
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A  Veritable  Human 
Document 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  ADELHEID  POPP 
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llags  along  its  whole  length  marked  it 
out  as  a  vehicle  containing,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  deputation  aptly  remarked, 
"ardent  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  letters 
at  Bolepur." 

The  train  arrived  at  Bolepur  at 
about  2:30  p.  m.  and  the  deputation 
was  received  on  the  platform  by  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews  (who  had  put  on 
"dhoti"  and  "cha<ldar")  and  a  number 
of  students  of  Mr.  Tagorc's  school. 
Mr.  Tagore's  house  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  station  and  the  deputation 
passed  through  a  well-kept  road  both 
sides  of  which  were  lined  with  one 
continuous  siring  of  mangoe  leaves  be- 
neath the  bamboo  support  of  which 
were  placed  on  lotus  leaves  at  inter- 
vals cowries,  garlands,  paddy,  copper 
coins,  etc.,  as  symbols  of  good  luck. 

The  deputation  was  then  conducted 
to  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  which  two 
seats  were  reserved,  one  of  marble 
meant  fpr  the  president,  and  the  other 
of  earth  temporarily  raised  and  cov- 
ered with  lotus  leaves,  meant  for  the 


poet.  The  proceedings  were  heralded 
by  the  blowing  of  conch  shells  and  the 
singing  of  a  welcome  song  by  a  few 
girls.  In  the  meantime,  by  way  of  re- 
ception the  foreheads  of  the  guests 
were  anointed  with  sandal  paste. 

When  all  had  assembled,  about  six 
members  of  the  deputation  went  inside 
the  house  to  accompany  the  poet  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  This  being  done,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Justice  Chaudhuri, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hhupendra  Nath  Basu, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Bose  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  poet  was  then  garlanded  amidst 
applause,  after  which  Dr.  Bose  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  the  poet  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  the  deputation. 

Next  Babu  llircndra  Nath  Dutt  read 
a  short  Bengali  address,  which  was 
printed  on  silk  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Tagore. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Melburn  recognized  it 
as  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Christian  communities  and 
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to  offer  a  small  handful  of  respect  and 
congratulation  to  Mr.  Tagore,  who  had 
enriched  not  only  the  literature  of  his 
own  country  but  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  connection  the  speaker 
mentioned  that  some  of  the  passages 
of  Mr.  Tagore's  book,  the  "Gitanjali," 
were  being  used  by  Christian  students 
m  offering  their  prayers.  Dr.  Satish 
Chundra  Vidyabhusan,  on  behalf  of  the 
Bengal  Sahitya  Parisad,  and  also  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  Pandits  of  Bengal,  of- 
fered congratulations  to  Mr.  Tagore  in 
Sanskrit.  Rai  Bahadur  Dr.  Chuni  Lai 
Bose,  in  congratulating  Mr.  Tagore  on 
behalf  of  the  Sahitya  Sabha,  said  that 
Mr.  Tagore  occupied  the  highest  place 
among  the  poets  of  India.  Maulvi  Abul 
Kasem  offered  congratulations  on  be- 
half of  the  Mohammedan  community, 
and  said  that  he  (Mr.  Tagore)  had  en- 
riched their  language.  Mr.  Holland 
said  that  in  awarding  the  Nobel  Prize 
to  Mr.  Tagore  Europe  had  honored 
herself.  In  this  year's  award  the  often 
quoted  couplet  "East  is  East,  and  West 
is  West,  and  the  twain  shall  never 
meet,"  had  been- repudiated.  This  year 
the  East  and  West  had  met  in  the  tem- 
ple of  spirit  and  not  in  the  temple  of 
God  made  with  hands.  Mr.  S.  Bhatta- 
charjee  then  presented  Mr.  Tagore  with 
a  gift  in  the  shape  of  a  picture  on  be- 
half of  the  Bengal  artists.  Babu  Pu- 
rendra  Nath  Nahar,  on  behalf  of  the 
Jaina  Sampradaya  presented  Mr.  Ta- 
gore with  a  garland  and  congratulated 
him  on  the  honor  that  he  had  obtained. 
Professor  Momotho  Mohun  Bose  also 
congratulated  Mr.  Tagore  on  behalf  of 
the  students  of  the  Sahitya  Parishad. 

Mr.  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore  in  reply 
thanked  them  for  the  honor  done  ta 
him.  Although  he  did  not  consider 
himself  worthy  of  the  honor  they  were 
bestowing  on  him  yet  he  accepted  it 
with  great  diffidence. 

The  deputation  then  broke  up  and 
made  their  way  to  the  station  where 
Mr.  Tagore  followed  them.  Then  the 
train  left  after  the  usual  exchange  of 
cheers  and  reached  Howrah  at  10:15 
p.  m. 

The  Indian  Messenger. 


An  analysis  by  the  Church  News  As- 
sociation of  the  recent  Y.  M.-Y.  W.  C. 
A.  $4,000,000  campaign  in  New  York 
brings  to  light  some  not  unentertain- 
ing  facts  about  the  donors  to  the  huge 
fund.  Some  Jews  of  wealth  gave  lib- 
eral sums.  Few  Jews  of  moderate 
means  did  so.  Among  Roman  Catho- 
lics no  men  and  women  of  wealth  con- 
tributed, but  a  large  number  of  small 
gifts  came  from  Catholics  of  the  mid- 
dle financial  class.  The  largest  and 
most  numerous  gifts  came  from  men 
rather  than  women.  Finally,  80  to  85 
per  cent  of  the  money  was  subscribed 
by  people  who  already  support  the 
Protestant  churches  of  New  York. 


Two  recent  books  are  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  pastor.  "The  Coun- 
try Church,"  by  C.  O.  Gill  and  Gifford 
Pinchot  (Macmillan,  $1.25  net),  is  a 
comparative  study  of  church  efficiency 
in  a  rural  population  of  50,000  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  The  remedies 
suggested  come  from  a  country  pastor 
of  fifteen  years'  successful  experience. — 
Methodist  Social  Service  Bulletin. 
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A"Go-to-Church-one-Sunday"  in 
the  year  movement  will  bring 
but  little  pleasure  or  profit,  it 
may  do  harm.  Sunday  at  Church,  is 
not  the  time  or  place  for  humor  or 
sensations,  but  a  regular  weekly 
habit  of  social  worship  and  the  facing 
of  the  solemn  realities  of  life,  is  a 
great  asset  of  the  soul.  It  is  hard  to 
go  to  Church  "once  in  a  while"  but  it 
is  not  only  easy  but  delightful  to  go  to 
Church  once  a  week  where  one  finds 
fellowship,  instruction,  inspiration 
and  consolation,  if  a  church  can  be 
found  that  will  appeal  to  the  head 
and  heart. 

UNITY  joins  with  its  neighbors  and 
colleagues  in  urging  everybody  to  go 
to  Church  next  Sunday,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  public  spirit  generated,  if 
for  no  other  reason.  But  there  is  a 
better  reason :  perchance  one  Sunday 
in  Church  will  awaken  old  associa- 
tions, quicken  tender  memories,  and 
strengthen  a  resolution  to  amend 
one's  careless  habits,  and  one  may  go 
again,  and  yet  again!    Try  it! 
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THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 


At  thee  the  mocker  sneers  in  cold  derision, 

Through  thee  he  seeks  to  desecrate  and  dim 

Glory  for  which  he  hath  no  soul  or  vision, 

For  "God"  and  "Angel"  are  but  sounds  with  him. 

He  makes  the  jewels  of  the  heart  his  booty. 

And  scoffs  at  man's  belief  and  woman's  beauty. 

Yet  thou — a  lowly  shepherdess! — descended 

Not  from  a  kingly  but  a  godly  race. 
Art  crowned  by  Poesy!   Amid  the  splendid 

Of  heaven's  high  stars  she  builds  thy  dwelling-place, 
Garlands  thy  temples  with  a  wreath  of  glory, 
And  swathes  thy  memory  in  eternal  story. 

The  base  of  this  weak  world  exult  at  seeing 

The  fair  defaced,  the  lofty  in  the  dust; 
Yet  grieve  not!    There  are  godlike  hearts  in  being 

Which  worship  still  the  beautiful  and  just. 
Let  Momus  and  his  mummers  please  the  crowd. 
Of  nobleness  alone  a  noble  mind  is  proud. 

Jr.  James  Clarence  Mangal.  — Friedrich  Schiller. 


We  heartily  commend  Robert  Underwood  John- 
son's appreciative  review  of  the  Letters  of  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  in  two  volumes,  published  in  the  Liter- 
ary Digest  of  January  24,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  closing  paragraph,  which  we  most  heart- 
ily commend : 

Whether  for  their  content  or  for  their  standards,  these 
wholesome  volumes  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  They 
are  an  unnegligible  part  of  the  literary  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


February  is  the  month  of  great  birthdays.  Lincoln 
and  Darwin,  Washington  and  Haeckel  and  Giordano 
Bruno  the  martyr  of  science,  who  was  burned  in  the 
Rag  Market  Square  in  Rome  by  priestly  authority 
thirty-five  years  before  Roger  Williams  was  driven  into 
the  inhospitable  snows  of  the  unexploited  Rhode 
Island  by  the  religious  Puritan  authorities — all  came 
in  February.  The  class  in  religion  that  meets  every 
Tuesday  morning  in  All  Souls  Church,  Chicago,  is 
preparing  for  a  birthday  session  in  honor  of  the  great 
and  good  who  were  given  to  the  world  through  the 
gates  of  February.  Why  not  others  try  it?  "Go  thou 
and  do  likewise." 


We  have  already  called  attention  to  Braithwaite's 
Review  of  the  Poetry  of  1913.  The  Literary  Digest 
for  January  24  contains  an  extended  notation  of  the 
same  review.  Emphasizing  the  fact  that  Masefield  is 
the  leading  author  of  the  year,  in  poetry,  but  Henry 
Van  Dyke's  "Daybreak  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Ari- 
zona," and  Markham's  "Shoes  of  Happiness,"  and 
Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher's  "As  an  Old  Mercer"  are 
worthy  of  high  comment.  Those  who  would  keep  up 


with  the  times  must  see  to  it  that  they  keep  up  with 
the  poets.  To  grow  indifferent  to  contemporary  po- 
etry is  to  lose  one's  way  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  mod- 
ern market  houses ;  and  such  men  and  women  as  fill 
their  baskets  with  carrots,  veal  cutlets  and  other 
provender  for  the  family  are  unable  to  find  their  way 
home  with  their  supplies. 


The  papers  are  not  yet  through  talking  about  Dr. 
Eliot's  "New  Religion."  The  phrase  commits  those 
using  it  to  either  lack  of  sense  or  of  intellectual  in- 
tegrity. Neither  Dr.  Eliot,  or  any  other  person  schooled 
to  scientific  methods  of  thought,  expects  a  new  re- 
ligion, but  as  surely  they  expect  an  ever  enlarging 
refinement  and  a  growing  reasonableness  in  religion. 
The  President  of  Harvard  College  entitled  the  offend- 
ing article  the  "Twentieth  Century  Religion,"  and  he 
is  indeed  both  bigoted  and  superstitious  who  does  not 
see  a  difference  between  the  expression  of  religion, 
both  in  thought  and  action,  in  the  twentieth  century 
from  that  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  faithless  is 
the  piety  that  does  not  expect  that  the  expression  of 
religion  in  form  and  action  in  the  thirtieth  century 
will  as  widely  differ  from  that  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 


The  American  Journal  of  Theology  for  January, 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  has  a 
table  of  contents  that  is  in  itself  a  mind  quickener.  "The 
Idea  of  Pre-existence  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  "St. 
Luke's  Version  of  the  Death  of  Judas,"  "The  Mystery 
Religions  and  Early  Christianity,"  "Studies  in  the 
History  of  Doctrine,"  "The  Problem  of  Authority," 
and  the  "Function  of  the  Church  in  Modern  Society" 
are  among  the  attractive  topics,  all  of  them,  to  the 
intelligent  friend  of  religion,  and  particularly  to  every 
live  minister,  are  vital  topics.  The  leading  article  on 
the  last  topic  named  above,  by  C.  W.  Gilkey,  pastor 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church  (Chicago),  sets 
forth  the  claim  of  the  church  in  modern  society,  one 
important  function  of  which  he  finds  to  be  to  "stand 
uncompromisingly  against  the  worship  and  service  of 
Mammon  wherever  it  may  be." 

He  well  says : 
The  social  possibilities  opening  up  before  a  truly  spirit- 
ualized democracy  are  tremendous ;  but  a  commercialized 
aristocracy  and  a  brutalized  proletariat  would  make  up  a 
society  that  in  the  long  run  could  produce  and  exalt  little 
but  mediocrity,  superficiality  and  frivolity.  Away  from  such 
perils  and  toward  such  possibilities  of  democracy  it  is  the 
present  duty  of  the  church  to  lead  our  modern  life. 
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One  who  does  not  keep  up  with  the  Woman's  Jour- 
nal can  scarcely  keep  posted  on  what  the  world  is  do- 
ing. The  last  issue  before  us  carries  on  its  front  page 
the  following  encouraging  indications  that  the  world 
is  moving: 

A  $10,000  appropriation  for  a  municipal  lodging  house 
for  women  has  passed  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Chi- 
cago Council.  We  hope  it  will  go  the  rest  of  the  way  until 
it  receives  the  Mayor's  signature. 

One  County  Superintendent  in  Kentucky  has  reduced  the 
number  of  illiterates  from  1,152  to  23. 

OHve  Schreiner,  visiting  London,  takes  new  faith  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  on  account  of  the  number  of  beautiful 
young  women  and  equally  beautiful  young  men  she  sees 
growing  up. 

California  has  elected  a  woman  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  elementary  schools  at  a  salary  of  $4,000. 

No  woman  students  failed  in  their  examinations  during 
the  past  semester  at  Leland  Stanford  University;  8  per  cent 
of  the  men  failed. 

A  Moslem  woman  has  been  appointed  by  the  Turkish 
minister  of  public  instruction  to  be  head  instructor  of  gym- 
nastics in  a  "Sultanian  school,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 

The  Kansas  legislature  has  appropriated  $250,000  for  the 
printing  of  its  own  text-books. 

A  men's  league  for  woman's  suffrage  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Mississippi. 

Chicago  has  now  twenty-five  police  women  who  are  over- 
looking the  dance  halls,  moving  picture  shows,  etc. 

The  dive  and  saloon  men  of  San  Francisco  have  failed 
in  their  movement  to  recall  State  Senator  Edward  Grant, 
who  was  elected  hy  women's  votes,  and  who  has  led  a  suc- 
cessful war  against  the  "Red  Light"  inhumanities. 

The  German  Women's  Suffrage  Union  is  seeking  to 
avoid  the  lamentable  militant  tactics  of  their  English  sisters. 

And  lastly,  Jane  Addams  is  to  act  as  a  judge  of  elec- 
tion in  the  19th  ward  in  Chicago. 

A  good  enough  showing  for  one  week,  is  it  not? 


The  'little  lamb  that  Mary  had  that  followed  her 
to  school'  is  soon  to  become  science  and  fact,  and 
not  merely  poetry  and  fancy,  if  the  "latest  thing  in 
education"  is  to  succeed.  The  Union  Stock  Yards  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  have  offered  to  supply  a  pig  to 
every  school  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  that 
cares  to  take  the  matter  up,  under  promise  froin 
the  donors  to  buy  back  the  pig  when  it  is  ready 
for  the  market.  The  pig  is  to  be  scientifically 
fed  and  an  accurate  record  kept  of  what  it  eats  and 
how  it  grows.  The  Oregonian,  commenting  on  the 
same,  as  quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest,  speaks  of 
a  youth  who  went  through  college  on  a  sow's  back, 
i.  e.,  the  sale  of  the  sow's  pigs,  fed  on  farm-raised 
food,  paid  the  lad's  expenses.  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  the  new  pedagogy  and 
practical  possibilities  when  it  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  each  country  school  will  be  supplied  with 
a  flock  of  fowls  as  well  as  with  pigs  and  milch  cows, 
and  we  would  add,  more  of  Mary's  lambs.  Such  an 
equipment  of  a  country  school  would  necessitate  all- 
the-year-round  direction  of  the  children's  love  and 
discipline.  It  would  give  an  outlet  for  neighborhood 
public  spirit,  it  would  reduce  the  boisterous  and 
questionable  enthusiasm  for  football  among  the  boys, 
and  bridge  whist  and  wild  dancing  among  the  girls. 
It  would  bring  grain  and  flowers  and  trees  into  the 


life  of  the  children  as  well  as  into  the  landscape  of 
the  neighborhood.  We  have  yet  much  to  learn. 


The  secret  of  the  beautiful  Christmas  bill-board 
poster  in  eight  colors  is  at  last  being  discovered.  It  was 
the  unsolicited  and  unheralded  gift  of  the  Poster  Ad- 
vertising Association.  To  use  their  own  phrase,  "It  is 
our  Christmas  present  to  the  communities  in  which 
we  live."  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  these  re- 
ally beautiful  pictures  were  distributed,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $10,000,  among  the  3,000  members  of  this 
association  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Sug- 
gestions are  invited  for  other  posters  of  this  kind  that 
may  be  presented  from  time  to  time.  Unity  has  a 
suggestion  to  make.  If  it  is  asking  too  much  of  the 
Poster  Advertising  Association  to  promulgate  a  re- 
form so  involved  in  commercialism,  some  other  in- 
dividuals or  associations  of  wealth  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  the  Catnbridge  Temperance  bill- 
posting  movement  into  the  realms  of  art.  Who  will 
secure  the  painting  and  execution  of  a  temperance 
bill-board  poster  as  beautiful  as  the  Christmas  poster, 
setting  forth  as  graphically  the  joy,  serenity,  peace 
and  beauty  of  the  fireside  of  a  home  into  which  the 
destroying  adder  of  the  wine  cup  has  not  entered? 
Perhaps  a  companion  panel  in  the  same  picture  might 
indicate  the  contrasting  home  of  the  victim  of  this 
adder.  Let  there  be  no  exaggeration,  no  explanation 
except  the  beautiful  appeal  of  art.  Such  a  picture  on 
7,500  bill-boards  scattered  throughout  our  country 
would  be  a  great  pulpit  utterance  and  an  effective 
campaign  document.  Let  us  have  more  posters  that 
will  uplift,  and  then  "uplifters"  will  cease  profitless 
kicking  in  their  effort  to  demolish  bill-boards  that  had 
better  be  expurgated  or  ennobled. 


Our  readers  will  read  with  tender  sympathy  Mr. 
Mead's  tribute  to  Edwin  Ginn  in  this  week's  issue. 
His  one  million  dollar  peace  foundation  h.as  been 
back  of  the  high  work  done  on  the  platform  and 
through  the  press  by  such  tireless  workers  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  David  Starr  Jordan,  and 
others ;  in  his  will  he  has  left  another  million  dollars 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  first  million  in  its  high 
work.  In  it,  also,  he  emphasizes  the  fundamental 
needs  of  the  peace  movement.  It  is  to  begin  in  the 
nursery.  So  long  as  mothers  and  fathers  rejoice  in 
the  warlike  pleasures  of  the  children  into  whose 
hands  they  give  guns  and  swords,  and  clutter  the 
nursery  floor  with  tin  soldiers  and  martial  symbols, 
so  long  will  we  have  men  and  women  who  will  talk 
peace  and  vote  war,  sing  the  Christmas  song  of 
"Peace  on  Earth"  but  trust  in  battleships.  Peda- 
gogically  this  permitting,  yes  encouraging,  the  child 
in  the  tw^entieth  century  A.  D.  to  live  in  imagination 
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through  the  barbarous  inspirations  and  pleasures  of 
the  twentieth  century  B.  C,  is  a  cruelty  to  it  and  is 
unscientific  and  immoral.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Religious  Fellowship,  held  in  the  Ken- 
wood Evangelical  Church  in  Chicag"o,  the  decline 
of  militancy  was  discussed,  and  allusions  were  made 
by  several  of  the  women  speakers  to  the  wonderful 
Christmas  show  room  in  the  Marshall  Field  establish- 
ment, so  marvelously  equipped  with  warlike  toy 
weapons  and  fighting  displays.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  fitting  protest  to  be  submitted  to 
the  great  dry  goods  stores  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
begging  the  abatement  of  such  departments  in  the 
future.  John  Ruskin  has  said  that  war  will  cease 
whenever  the  women  demand  it.  It  may  be  said  with 
equal  truthfulness  that  war  will  never  cease  until 
women  cease  to  foster  this  admiration  for  the  soldier 
and  to  give  their  supreme  trust,  their  ultimate  loyalty 
to  the  gospel  of  force.  Let  women  take  more  thought 
of  the  fundamentals. 


Edwin  Ginn,  Citizen  of  the  World 

In  the  death  last  week  of  Edwin  Ginn  there  passed 
not  only  an  eminent  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton and  a  marked  figure  in  our  American  educational 
life,  but  a  true  citizen  of  the  world.  The  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  of  honor  which  have  come  to  his 
home  and  his  associates,  during  the  month  which  fol- 
lowed his  prostration  in  December,  from  Baron  d'Es- 
tournelles  in  Paris,  the  Baroness  von  Suttner  in  Vi- 
enna, and  the  international  circles  of  Germany  and 
England,  reflect  the  world's  love  and  gratitude  for  the 
conspicuous  service  of  one  of  whom  it  may  be  rightly 
said  that  the  world  was  his  parish. 

In  every  field  which  he  touched  Edwin  Ginn  was  a 
loyal  and  vital  force.  He  loved  the  associations  and 
high  traditions  of  Boston  and  resented  irreverence  or 
any  carelessness  concerning  them.  He  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Common  Society ;  and  as  he  looked 
out  upon  the  Common  from  the  great  windows  of  his 
sunny  room  in  his  publishing  house,  which  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  old  home  of  John  Hancock,  there  were 
few  men  to  whom  the  Common  and  everything  about 
it  could  have  been  more  eloquent.  Boston  became  his 
home  a  few  years  after  the  old  Hancock  house  was 
destroyed ;  but  his  higher  education  had  been  at  Tufts 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1862,  so  that  his 
whole  mature  life  has  been  a  Boston  life.  It  has  been 
a  life  of  untiring  energy  and  enterprise.  The  great 
educational  house  which  he  founded  has  become  in 
the  half  century  the  most  important  educational  pub- 
lishing house  which  Boston  has  ever  had ;  but  few 
know  today  how  small  and  hard  were  the  beginnings. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Ginn  prepared  and  printed  pri- 
vately for  his  business  associates  and  personal  friends 


a  simple  and  familar  story  of  his  early  years;  and 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  reading  its  homely  and 
rugged  but  genial  pages  know  better  what  tlie  difficul- 
ties were  which  he  faced  at  the  start,  and  which,  with 
unfailing  resolution  and  belief  in  liimself,  he  steadily 
overcame.  With  this  firm  and  cheerful  faith  in  his 
own  plans,  and  with  a  rare  instinct,  which  was  one  of 
the  strongest  elements  of  his  strength,  for  choosing 
well  his  business  associates,  and  for  divining  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  hour,  and  the  scholars  best  fitted 
to  prepare  the  books  to  meet  them,  never  was  a  man 
who  owed  more  to  others  or  who  more  generously 
recognized  his  obligations  to  others  and  to  good  for- 
tune. He  created  an  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm,  and  his 
fellow  workers  of  every  degree  constituted  with  him 
a  happy  family. 

Mr.  Ginn  was  devoted  to  pure  politics,  to  public 
health,  to  public  beauty;  he  had  a  passion  for  good 
music  and  the  refinements  of  home  life ;  and  he  had 
profoundly  at  heart  the  matter  of  better  homes  for  the 
people.  But  his  pre-eminent  claim  to  the  world's  inter- 
est and  honor  was  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national justice  and  peace,  which  during  the  last  twenty 
years  had  become  his  ever  more  and  more  command- 
ing concern.  When  he  established  the  World  Peace 
Foundation  four  years  ago,  no  other  so  generous  and 
comprehensive  provision  for  peace  education  had  ever 
been  made.  While  completely  organized  only  in  1910, 
the  World  Peace  Foundation,  under  its  original  name 
of  the  International  School  of  Peace,  had  been  gradu- 
ally shaping  itself  and  doing  more  important  work  for 
nearly  ten  years  before.  Mr.  Ginn's  interest  in  the 
peace  cause  dates  indeed  from  a  time  much  farther 
back  than  that.  He  was  profoundly  affected  by  Dr. 
Hale  and  his  devotion  to  international  justice.  He  was 
at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  that  inspiring 
nursery  of  so  much  of  potency  in  the  peace  cause  in 
America,  as  early  as  1897.  He  was  there  again  in 
1899,  and  again  in  1901,  and  in  this  latter  year  made 
his  first  speech  there.  He  emphasized  the  special  duty 
of  business  men  and  the  importance  of  more  generous 
financial  provision  for  the  cause.  "We  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  for  war ;  can  we  not  afford,"  he  asked,  "to 
spend  one  million  for  peace?"  That  was  his  keynote. 
He  was  presently  saying  that  he  would  be  one  of  ten 
to  give  a  million.  But  he  grew  weary  of  waiting  for 
response,  and  decided  to  make  his  own  contribution 
unconditionally  and  begin,  letting  his  $50,000  a  year 
go  as  far  as  it  would,  confident  that  others  would  help 
in  good  time  ;  and  on  December  15,  1909, — exactly  four 
years  before  the  fatal  attack  which  struck  him  down,- — • 
the  headquarters  for  the  new  International  School  of 
Peace  were  opened  at  29  Beacon  Street,  with  a  recep- 
tion to  the  peace  workers  of  the  community,  which  he 
and  others  addressed.  The  liberal  legal  provision  for  the 
perpetual  support  of  the  work  followed,  and  the  large 
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development  wliich  has  ensued  has  made  his  name 
conspicuous  and  honored  in  every  circle  ttie  world 
over  where  men  work  together  for  the  peace  and 
better  order  of  the  world. 

The  continuance  and  the  growth  of  the  great  work 
which  he  greatly  began  will  be  his  living  monument ; 
and  the  memory  of  one  who  thus  recognized  the 
world's  imperative  need,  and  with  all  his  resources 
and  his  power  sought  to  meet  it,  will  never  die. 

His  death  came  just  as  we  had  been  commemo- 
rating the  birthday  of  Franklin  and  remembering 
anew  Franklin's  devoted  service  and  that  of  his  illus- 
trious associates,  the  founders  of  the  republic,  to  the 
cause  which  in  this  time  commanded  Mr.  Ginn's  alle- 
giance. A  lover  of  peace  and  hater  of  war  through- 
out his  public  life.  Franklin's  last  international  word 
was  this:  "God  grant  that  not  only  the  love  of 
liberty,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rights  of 
man,  may  pervade  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so 
that  a  philosopher  may  set  his  foot  anywhere  on 
the  surface  and  say,  This  is  my  country." 

This,  too,  was  the  aspiration  and  the  demand  of 
Edwin  Ginn  ;  and  as  for  himself,  he  could  freely  de- 
clare with  Garrison:  "My  country  is  the  world;  my 
countrymen  are  all  mankind." 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 


Does  Our  Government  Intend  to  Penalize 
Virtuous  Marriage  and  the  Creation 
of  Citizens? 


The  public  owes  thanks  to  a  lawyer  named  Richard 
G.  Babbage,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  for  setting  forth  in  a  recent  issue  of  that 
paper  (January  16)  the  obscurities  and  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  new  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  in  the  sec- 
tion that  deals  with  the  "specific  deduction"  of  $3,000 
or  $4,000  allowed.  It  is  the  section  that  affects  more 
persons  than  any  other  in  the  whole  law,  and  he  re- 
veals not  a  few  such  surprises  in  it.  Four  times  the 
government  has  endeavored  to  state  its  intent  in  the 
seemingly  simple  matter  of  this  exemption ;  once  in 
the  original  law,  again  in  the  regulations  issued  Oc- 
tober 31,  still  again  in  regulations  issued  December 
27,  superseding  those  of  October,  and  finally  in  the 
"instructions"  printed  on  the  back  of  the  income  re- 
turn blank.  The  original  law  was  most  hazy ;  it  was 
fairly  open  to  two  constructions,  one  allowing  a  total 
exemption  of  $7,000,  the  other  of  only  $4,000,  to  a 
husband  and  wife  living  together.  Many  persons  were 
perfectly  sure  that  the  words  meant  the  one  thing; 
many  as  sure  that  they  meant  the  other ;  those  wisest 
were  only  sure  that  they  could  not  tell  which  was 
meant.  In  the  October  ruling  the  fog  thinned,  but 
still  lingered.  At  last,  in  the  elaborate  December  rul- 


ings, it  lifted ;  and  this  final  decision,  clearly  though 
incompletely  summarized  on  the  return  blanks,  makes 
it  plain  that  the  total  joint  exemption  for  a  married 
pair  living  together  is  $4,000.  It  is  also  plain,  as  Mr. 
Babbage  shows,  that  the  final  rulings  impose  requi- 
sitions that  are  not  in  the  original  law.  To  make  the 
law  work,  they  add  to  the  law. 

Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  Consider  the 
English  of  the  original, — the  famous  "Paragraph  C" : 
There  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  net  in- 
come of  each  of  said  persons,  ascertained  as  provided  herein, 
the  sum  of  $3,000,  plus  $1,000  additional  if  the  person  making 
the  return  be  a  married  man  with  a  wife  living  with  him,  or 
plus  the  sum  of  $1,000  additional  if  the  person  making  the 
return  be  a  married  woman  with  a  husband  living  witli  her ; 
but  in  no  event  shall  this  additional  exemption  of  $1,000  be 
deducted  by  both  a  husl)and  and  a  wife:  Provided,  That  only 
one  deduction  of  $4,000  shall  be  made  from  the  aggregate 
income  of  both  husband  and  wife  when  living  together. 

Between  their  first  clause  and  their  last  did  a  psy- 
chological earthquake  take  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
law  makers?  The  first  clause  allows  an  "additional" 
exemption  of  $1,000  to  either  one  of  a  couple  hap- 
pily married.  The  middle  clause  ("in  no  event")  ex- 
pressly limits  this  addition  to  but  one  of  the  pair. 
The  final  clause  (the  "Provided"),  as  it  has  now  been 
interpreted,  makes  a  single  $4,000  the  total  joint  ex- 
emption for  the  two, — thereby  from  each  one  of  them 
actually  docking  $1,000  of  the  $3,000  allowed  to 
every  one  else.  In  spite  of  the  indication  afforded 
by  the  term  "aggregate  income,"  this  docking  seemed 
so  extraordinary  that,  until  the  last  ruling  appeared, 
many  believed  that,  with  "only  one  deduction  of  four 
thousand"  allowed,  the  other  deduction  of  the  normal 
three  was  taken  for  granted.  For  were  not  two  per- 
sons concerned?  And  else  why  talk  of  "addition"  at 
all?  If  docking  were  what  was  meant,  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  say  in  three  lines  instead  of  a  dozen : 
"Every  person  shall  be  allowed  a  $3,000  exemption 
except  a  husband  and  wife  living  together,  who  shall 
be  allowed  only  $2,000  each." 

For  that  is  all  it  coines  to.  What  begins  by  calling 
itself  "addition"  turns  out  to  be  subtraction.  This  is 
the  new  Washington  arithmetic !  One  wonders  if  it 
has  been  applied  elsewhere, — perhaps  in  the  new 
Tarifif  Law.  What  is  the  explanation?  Can  it  be  that 
our  legislators  with  their  "$1,000  plus"  at  first  set  out 
to  do  the  natural  thing — reward  successful  home- 
making  by  increased  exemption,— and  then  just 
changed  their  mind?  That  is  not  likely;  they  would 
have  obliterated  the  signs  of  the  earthquake.  It  is 
probably  a  mere  case  of  twilight  thinking  and  bun- 
gling phrase ;  both  common  enough  in  legislation,  but 
here  occurring  in  a  very  conspicuous  place.  They 
were  suddenly  changing  their  unit  of  taxation  from 
the  individual  to  the  pair,  and  were  a  bit  confused  in 
their  minds.  The  old  idea,  "A  man  and  his  wife  are 
one,"  was  in  their  thought ;  or  at  most  they  are  one 
and  a  third,  as  they  figured,  so  they  considerately 
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added  their  "$1,000  plus."  They  should  have  figured 
more  considerately  still.  "In  some  things  a  man  and 
his  wife  are  one,  in  others  not;  and  in  cost  of  living, 
the  basis  of  exemption,  not."  Even  to  figure  them  as 
two  is  to  forget  the  market-cost  of  children. 

But  whatever  may  explain  the  arithmetic,  subtrac- 
tion, not  addition,  proves  to  be  the  thing  they  meant. 
Their  plus  works  out  as  vtinits.  Now  for  the  conse- 
quences. One  is  that  many  persons  having  an  income 
less  than  $3,000,  who  fancied  themselves  under  the 
general  law  exempt  from  even  making  a  return,  find 
themselves  under  the  ruling  obliged  to  not  only  make 
return  but  often  to  pay  an  income  tax.  The  case  of 
a  husband  and  wife  with  separate  incomes,  whose 
joint  total  lies  not  far  above  $4,000 — and  there  must 
be  thousands  of  such  cases — is  an  example.  Suppose 
that  each  of  the  two  has  $2,500  income.  Had  she  said 
"No"  instead  of  "Yes,"  when  he  asked  her,  both 
would  have  gone  untaxed ;  their  love  costs  them  $10 
a  year,— one  per  cent  of  $1,000  ($5,000,  less  $4,000 
exempt).  Cheap  enough,  perhaps;  but  what  is  it  in 
the  government  that  taxes  love  ?  Cheap,  too !  and  curi- 
ous as  statesmanship.  In  its  nezv  law  our  government 
is  actually  penalizing  virtuous  marriage  and  the  cre- 
ation of  its  citizens !  Can  it  have  been  the  deliberate 
intent  to  do  this?  we  ask  again.  Can  it  be  now  the 
government's  conscious  and  abiding  wish  to  do  it? 
Mr.  Babbage  in  his  article  only  alludes  to  this  point, 
dismissing  it  as  too  late  now  for  consideration.  Too 
late  for  this  year,  doubtless ;  but  not  too  late  for  pub- 
lic discussion,  and  not  too  late  for  possible  change  in 
the  law  before  another  year  dawns.  In  the  great  law, 
so  just  and  so  promising  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  blunder 
not  merely  in  phrase  but  in  principle,  more  amazing 
than  any  obscurity.  For  what  so  assures  a  nation's 
prosperity  and  permanence  as  the  abundance  in  it  of 
happy  homes  and  fruitful  marriages?  What  should  a 
government  foster  with  more  assiduous  care  than  the 
source  of  supply  of  its  native-born  citizens?  France 
in  dismay  is  pondering  these  questions.  England  is 
sombre  over  them.  Germany  is  beginning  to  ask  them. 
And  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  penalize  mar- 
riage !  Read  again  the  law  clear-cut  on  the  return 
blank : 

An  unmarried  individual  or  a  married  individual  not  liv- 
ing with  wife  or  husband  shall  be  allowed  an  exemption  of 
$3,000.  When  husband  and  wife  live  together,  they  shall  be 
allowed  jointly  a  total  exemption  of  only  $4,000  on  their 
aggregate  income.  They  may  make  a  joint  return,  both  sub- 
scribing thereto,  or  if  they  have  separate  incomes,  they  may 
make  separate  returns ;  but  in  no  case  shall  they  jointly 
claim  more  than  $4,000  exemption  on  their  aggregate  income. 

What  is  the  proclamation  but  this?  "Let  husband 
and  wife  quarrel  and  part,  and  each  shall  count  as  a 
full  individual,  exempt  for  the  usual  $3,000;  let  hus- 
band and  wife  live  together  in  love,  beget  children  and 
rear  citizens, — ten  little  Democrats,  possibly, — and 
each  parent  shall  count  as  two-thirds  of  an  individual. 


exempt  for  but  $2,000."  A  $6,000  exemption  for  the 
marriage  that  is  failure, — scandal,  perhaps, — and  a 
$4,000  exemption  for  the  marriage  that  succeeds,  that 
carries  the  economic  burden  of  children  through  years, 
and  that  contributes  these  children  as  citizens  to  the 
nation's  resources.  If  this  be  not  penalizing  virtuous 
marriage,  the  normal  home,  the  creation  of  citizens, 
what  is  it? 

Our  Washington  law-makers  might  well  have  used 
their  Income  Tax  opportunity  in  precisely  the  oppo- 
site way,  to  frame  a  law  that  would  have  directly 
rewarded  successful  wedlock  and  the  contribution  of 
children  to  the  State.  Make  the  adult  individual, 
whatever  his  or  her  status, — single,  married,  or  mar- 
ried and  parted,- — the  uniform  unit  of  exemption ;  for 
all  such  individuals  fix  a  uniform  exemption  of  $3,- 
000,  or  $2,000,  if  this  would  be  fairer;  then  allow  for 
each  living  child  an  "additional"  exemption  of  $500 
or  $1,000,  applying  this  addition  to  the  husband's 
exemption  or  the  wife's  as  they  may  agree.  Then 
the  tendency  of  the  law  would  be  to  promote  mar- 
riage and  keep  it  enduring  and  encourage  the  large 
family  by  making  its  economic  burden  a  little  lighter 
to  bear.  The  creation  of  citizens-to-be  would  amply 
justify  the  measure;  and  the  administration  of  the 
law  would  be  at  least  easier  than  it  now  promises 
to  be. 

Why  should  not  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  be 
amended  before  another  year  in  some  such  way  as 
this?  Would  not  such  an  amendment  make  it  a  more 
common  sense  and  more  statesmanlike  measure? 
Would  not  the  public  heartily  approve  the  change? 
What  is  the  very  last  thing  to  be  expected  from  a 
government,  if  it  be  not  a  tax  upon  love,  the  penal- 
izing of  successful  marriage,  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
on  those  who  present  children  to  the  State? 

W.  C.  Gannett. 


HOW  TO  FORGET 


"If  you  were  busy  being  kind, 
Before  you  knew  it,  you  would  find 
You'd  soon  forget  to  think  'twas  true 
That  some  one  was  unkind  to  you. 

"If  you  were  busy  being  glad, 
And  cheering  people  who  are  sad, 
Although  your  heart  might  ache  a  bit, 
You'd  soon  forget  to  notice  it. 

"If  you  were  busy  being  good, 
And  doing  just  the  best  you  could. 
You'd  not  have  time  to  blame  some  man. 
Who's  doing  just  the  best  he  can. 

"If  you  were  busy  being  true 

To  what  you  know  you  ought  to  do, 

You'd  be  so  happy  you'd  forget 

The  blunders  of  the  folks  you've  met. 

"If  you  were  busy  being  right, 
You'd  find  yourself  too  busy  quite 
To  criticize  your  neighbor  long. 
Because  he's  busy  being  wrong." 
In  the  Continent.  — Rebecca  Foresman. 
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The  Eternally-Womanly 

A  Series  of  Six  Sermons 
Preached  at 

THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE.  CHICAGO 
'  By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

V. 

Joan  of  Arc — The  Woman  Inspired 

December  7,  1913 
Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 
Prayer. 

Help  us.  Father,  to  realize  the  besetting  mystery  of 
life.  Help  us  to  realize  that  we  play  upon  the  beach  of 
an  infinite  ocean  of  truth,  and  that  thy  wisest  children 
can  only  pick  up  here  and  there  a  pebble.  Touch  us,  O 
Father,  with  a  sense  of  unseen  realities.  Bring  us  con- 
sciously into  the  presence  of  the  verities  that  we  cannot 
see,  handle  or  touch.  The  verities  that  make  our  bodies 
lovable  and  our  hands  serviceable.  Help  us,  O  Father, 
to  reahze  that  beyond  the  near  things  that  distract  lie 
the  permanent  things  that  are  most  worth  while,  the 
things  that  longest  endure.  By  such  vision  we  will  be 
crowned  with  the  strength,  time,  resources  material  and 
spiritual  to  serve  thee  by  serving  thine.  We  pray.  Father, 
for  the  peace  that  comes  to  those  who  dwell  in  thee.  We 
pray  for  that  divine  leisure  that  enables  the  most  hur- 
ried of  souls  to  know  the  calm,  the  poise  and  the  rest 
of  those  who  feel  that  underneath  them  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms. 

Help  us.  Father,  to  live  in  time  for  eternal  causes; 
to  give  of  our  days  and  hours  to  those  things  that  abide. 
May  thy  kingdom  come  in  our  lives  when  they  are  de- 
voted to  Thee  and  thy  truth.  Amen. 

Sermon. 

Joan  of  Arc  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  in  human 
history.  Measured  by  what  she  accompHshed,  by  her 
own  theory  of  power,  by  the  lengthened  shadows 
which  she  has  cast  athwart  human  history,  she  stands 
unique  and  unparalleled.  Five  hundred  and  two  years 
ago  this  January,  she  was  born  into  the  home  of 
humble  people  in  an  obscure  little  hamlet  in  France. 
She  never  learned  either  to  read  or  to  write.  Her 
only  education  was  the  training  in  the  simple  house- 
hold arts  that  belong  to  a  thrifty,  pious,  peasant  home, 
— spinning,  weaving,  milking,  gardening,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Paternoster,  Ave  Marie  and  the 
"Belief"  which  her  mother  taught  her. 

At  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  take  her  own  state- 
ment, she  heard  "Voices"  calling  her  in  mysterious 
ways  to  take  thought  of  the  gruesome  century  into 
which  she  was  born,  the  dark  brutal  century ;  calling 
her  attention  to  the  pitiable  situation  of  her  country. 
France  was  wasted  and  worn  by  a  Hundred  Years 
War,  trampled  underfoot  by  English  invaders,  with 
the  immediate  prospect  of  becoming  forever  an  hu- 
miliated attachment  to  the  British  dominion.  At  the 
end  of  less  than  three  years  her  patriotism  waxed  into 
a  mighty  zeal  and  a  holy  piety.  Time  and  time  again 
she  went  to  the  commandant  of  the  neighborhood  and 
asked  for  an  escort,  which  would  enable  her  to  visit 
the  weak  and  vacillating  King  of  France,  that  she 
might  somehow,  in  ways  she  knew  not,  turn  the  tide 
of  defeat  and  humiliation  into  triumph  and  conquest. 
The  governor  most  haughtily  sent  the  child  back  with 
the  suggestion  that  her  parents  box  her  ears  and  teach 
her  her  manners.  But  she  said,  "I  will  come  again, 
and  if  needs  be  again,  and  you  will  send  me  to  the 


King!"  And  she  was  true  to  her  word.  When  just 
turned  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  Commandant  of  that 
territory  buckled  his  own  sword  to  her  waist,  and 
said,  "Go,  and  God  bless  you.  I  know  not  what  mys- 
terious purpose  is  working  back  of  you  and  through 
you."  And  so  with  a  small  escort  she,  who  had  never 
known  a  horse  to  own  or  to  ride  before,  rode  at  the 
head  of  a  little  company  and  finally  worked  her  way 
into  the  presence  of  the  poor,  weak  King,  who,  in  dis- 
grace, uncrowned  and  unhonored,  was  still  claiming 
authority.  And  lo!  this  slip  of  a  girl,  not  seventeen 
years  of  age,  became  commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  army.  Veteran  soldiers,  who  had  grown  gray 
in  the  art  of  war,  became  her  subordinates  and  ulti- 
mately her  devoted  followers,  her  valiant  servants. 
Tiie  campaign  l)egan.  In  one  battle  she  put  an  end 
to  the  Hundred  Years  War,  turned  the  tide  of  events 
and  reconstructed  the  map  of  Europe  in  a  way  far 
more  radical  and  more  permanent  than  Napoleon  ever 
did.  She  bore  her  white  banner,  upon  which  was  out- 
lined the  figure  of  the  Christ  holding  the  world  in 
his  hand,  at  the  head  of  conquering  columns. 

One  after  another  triumphs  came.  She  led  her 
army  at  last  to  the  besieged  city  of  Orleans,  the  siege 
of  which  the  French  had  been  trying  to  raise  for 
seven  months.  In  seven  days  this  slip  of  a  girl,  rid- 
ing in  a  suit  of  armor  made  to  fit  her  frail  but  grace- 
ful body,  entered  the  city  triumphant.  She  then 
pushed  forward  until  she  found  the  young  King,  and 
by  pure  force  of  superior  will  dragged  him,  you  might 
say,  to  Rheims  and  into  the  cathedral,  and  with  her 
own  hands  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Charles 
V.  When,  in  grateful  return,  the  King  begged  of  her 
to  name  her  reward — anything  within  the  power  of 
the  then  rising  kingdom  of  France  should  be  hers — 
her  modest  reply  was:  "I  beg,  sire,  for  two  things, 
the  privilege  to  return  to  my  home  and  live  with  my 
mother  and  help  in  the  domestic  cares  that  belong  to 
a  large  family,  and  that  the  taxes  of  my  native  town, 
Domremy,  be  removed."  And  lo,  the  King  said : 
"Forever  Domremy  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation, 
but  I  will  not  permit  you  to  return.  Your  services  are 
further  needed,  and  I  hold  you  responsible  as  the 
commander  in  chief  of  my  army." 

Now  followed  one  of  the  most  gruesome  and  pa- 
thetic of  tales.  Defeat  followed  defeat,  though  not 
enough  to  disarm  the  rising  power  of  France,  until 
at  the  end  of  thirteen  months  from  the  time  she 
started  out  on  her  campaign,  she  was  a  prisoner  in 
English  hands.  Oh,  that  dark,  dark  blot  in  the  his- 
tory, not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  world ;  the  hu- 
miliating story  that  reflects  so  much  blame  upon  the 
over-confident  "Church  of  Christ"  and  its  arrogant 
pretense  to  mercy,  ending,  as  you  all  know,  in  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  burnings  known  of  in  history.  After 
seven  months  of  cruel  imprisonment,  part  of  the  time 
being  confined  in  a  cell,  chained  wrists  and  ankles  to 
marble  pillars,  with  a  brutal  English  soldier  as  guard 
in  the  cell  and  not  outside  of  it,  came  an  unjust  and 
cruel  trial,  at  which  this  unlearned  and  illiterate  child 
conducted  her  own  defense.  She  still  retained  that 
unmeasured  dignity,  that  spotless  simplicity,  that  un- 
accountable piety  which  led  the  Mother  Church,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  to  hasten  to  rehabilitate 
this  daughter,  to  lift  from  her  the  reproach,  and  to 
declare  her  innocent.  Four  hundred  and  ninety  years 
after  her  death,  the  same  church  declared  her  "Re- 
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vered,"  in  a  technical  sense,  which  I  believe  is  the 
preliminary  step  to  saintship.  So  at  the  end  of  five 
hundred  years,  as  soon  as  the  routine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  can  be  realized,  there  will  be  placed  upon  her 
head  the  halo  which  the  Mother  Church  of  Christen- 
dom gives  to  her  transcendant  children,  the  pure  ones 
of  the  faith. 

This  in  brief  is  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  is 
still  a  mysterious  problem  of  history.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  it?  We  must  take  her  own  words  into 
consideration.  She  thought  that  she  was  living  con- 
tinually in  the  presence  of  superior  intellectual  agen- 
cies. She  thought  that  she  was  being  divinely  guided 
and  submitted  herself  with  unquestioned  faith  and 
unfaltering  loyalty  to  that  guidance,  which  she  thought 
came  from  above.  However  we  may  explain  it,  we 
must  do  her  and  history  and  our  own  souls,  the  jus- 
tice of  admitting  her  into  court  and  taking  her  evi- 
dence for  what  it  is  worth. 

On  this  line  and  from  her  explanations,  Joan  of 
Arc  is  no  solitary  exception,  though  she  is  a  superla- 
tive illustration.  The  Great  and  Good  in  all  times 
and  all  ages,  have  under  certain  conditions  more  or 
less  permanent,  felt  themselves  in  league  with  Om- 
nipotence, confessed  their  indebtedness  to  supernal 
powers,  been  conscious  of  external  or  super-human 
guidance.  I  speak  not  of  exceptional  cases  only,  but 
of  a  great  and  illustrious  example,  for  the  humblest 
and  most  stolid  of  us  are  at  times  conscious,  more 
or  less  clearly,  of  a  guidance  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand, of  a  bounty  we  did  not  solicit,  and  do  not  de- 
serve from  our  own  conscious  efforts.  I  speak  of 
bounties  of  judgment,  bounties  of  direction,  bounties 
of  resource,  I  speak  of  "visions."  Are  we  not  all 
standing  consciously  at  our  best,  always  unconsciously 
on  the  margin  of  an  infinite  sea  of  power  and  potency 
we  little  understand?  The  few  things  we  can  state 
and  the  few  things  we  can  claim  to  know,  are  but 
drops  dipped  from  the  margin  of  this  great  myste- 
rious sea.  The  stronger  the  brain,  the  larger  the 
grasp  on  facts  in  the  spirit  of  the  word  we  are  so 
proud  of,  "science,"  the  more  ready  are  we  to  con- 
fess our  ignorance  and  to  bow  before  this  mystery. 

What  said  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  ripe- 
ness of  four  score  and  more  years,  that  great  prophet 
of  science,  the  master  mind  who  grasped  as  no  one 
did  before  and  not  many  after  him,  the  modern  uni- 
verse : 

"I  have  been  playing  on  the  beach  of  the  infinite 
ocean  and  have  been  able  to  pick  up  but  a  few  peb- 

What  is  the  testimony  of  him  who  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Newton  and  formulated  for  many  of  us 
a  working  theory  of  the  process  of  the  universe — 
Herbert  Spencer?  In  that  sun-clear  discussion  in  his 
"First  Principles,"  he  affirmed  as  the  first  condition 
of  study,  an  infinite,  besetting,  "Unknowable,"  the 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  which  is  the  pre-requi- 
site  of  any  coherent  thinking. 

"Possessions,"  "Revelations,"  "Inspirations,"  "Com- 
munications," and  kindred  words  are  to  be  held  ten- 
tatively, open  for  further  suggestions,  waiting  for 
further  light,  too  uncertain  to  become  definite  coun- 
ters of  thought,  too  illusive  to  be  made  responsible 
for  conduct. 

This  only  do  I  know,  that  to  the  unbiased  soul,  any 
explanation  whatever  is  more  rational  than  a  crass 


denial,  than  a  blunt  negation  of  so  many  established 
facts  of  human  history  and  human  exi)erience.  Do 
not  ask  me  to  explain  them  !  I  cannot !  Do  not  ask  me 
to  dogmatize  about  them,  for  I  will  not!  For  I  must 
frankly,  if  not  sadly,  confess,  that  whatever  these 
potencies  and  powers  may  be,  disembodied  sjjirits,  or 
glorified  angels,  the  lines  have  been  down  in  the 
main  between  them  and  me.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive communications  that  have  never  come.  My  ears 
are  open  for  messages  that  I  have  never  heard,  and 
so  I  simply  stand  with  bowed  head  in  the  presence  of 
this  great  historic  light,  this  sweet,  gentle  peasant 
girl,  and  confess  my  incapacity  to  expound  the  mystery. 
I  would  like  to  take  her  word  for  it.  But  I  meet  in  the 
last  published  volume  of  Emerson's  Diary,  this  signifi- 
cant sentence :  "Never  to  assume  an  obscure  cause, 
when  an  obvious  one  exists,  is  a  rule  of  the  mind." 
Never  assume  an  obscure  cause  when  an  obvious  one 
exists !  Let  us  get  this  saying  well  fixed,  then  let  us  use 
the  remainder  of  this  morning  in  trying  to  discover 
some  of  the  obvious  causes  that  entered  into  this  mar- 
velous story.  However  it  may  be  regarding  the 
"voices"  without,  there  is  no  denying  the  voice  within. 
The  power  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  not  wholly  exceptional. 
Her  triumphs  are  not  entirely  peculiar.  They  differ 
from  the  running  pages  of  history  only  in  their  mag- 
nitude and  in  the  striking  dramatic  combination  of 
crcumstances. 

In  Joan  of  Arc  we  find,  first,  the  power  that  goes 
with  faithfulness.  For  four  years  she  brooded  over 
the  humiliation  of  her  country.  For  four  years  she 
dreamed  of  a  relief  that  might  come  to  her  humiliated 
country.  For  four  years  she  dwelt  upon  the  great 
need  of  a  light  and  a  life  that  would  lift  the  burden. 
Says  the  old  Psalmist :  "As  I  muse  the  fire  burns." 
We  go  to  bed  befuddled  over  a  mathematical  prob- 
lem that  seems  insoluble.  We  wake  up  and  the  solu- 
tion is  clear  for  us.  This  is  psychologically  true 
through  the  long  experiences  of  the  human  soul.  This 
at  least  we  know,  without  summoning  any  disembod- 
ied spirits,  or  trusting  uncertain  angels.  Joan  of  Arc 
is  a  sublime  illustration  of  that  which  comes  to  the 
thinking  mind,  to  the  brooding  spirit. 

Secondly,  hers  was  the  power  that  ever  goes  with 
simplicity  and  purity.  She  never  lost  her  child-like 
heart.  Robert  Browning,  in  "Francis  Furini,"  uses 
Joan  of  Arc  to  help  him  work  out  the  problem  of 
nudity  in  art.  Furini  was  a  monk  and  loyal  to  his 
church ;  also  an  artist  and  devoted  to  his  brush.  His 
contemporaries,  the  purists,  suspected  him  of  undue 
devotion  to  art  in  preferring  the  nude.  Robert 
Browning  came  to  his  rescue,  and  summoning  the 
sanctities  to  the  support  of  the  artist,  he  said,  in  ef- 
fect :  "Quit  your  preaching ;  this  is  a  problem  for 
illustration,  not  for  words.  Paint  for  us  the  Child 
Leader,  the  woman  general,  as  she  takes  her  bath 
in  the  evening  tide,  in  the  quiet  lake,  but  paint  her 
with  her  face  averted,  for  there  is  a  radiance  which 
no  artist  can  transfer  to  canvas. 

Joan's  purity  was  unspeakable  and  her  simplicity  not 
only  touching  but  compelling.  When  the  good  old 
father  visited  her  in  camp,  after  her  thirteen  months 
of  absence,  he  brought  her  two  precious  presents,  one 
from  the  old  parish  priest,  a  little  leaden  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  other,  half  a  yard  of  blue  ribbon  from 
her  mother.  She  hung  the  image  of  the  Virgin  on 
her  breast  and  with  great  care  and  playfulness  deco- 
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rated  her  shield  with  the  half  yard  of  blue  ribbon 
that  came  from  her  mother.  And  she  said,  "I  almost 
wish  I  could  go  forth  to  war  again,  for  I  would  be 
more  valiant  with  this  blue  ribbon  on  my  shield." 

One  source,  at  least,  of  the  power  of  Joan  of  Arc 
came  from  her  child-like  simplicity,  a  quality  which 
God's  greatest  children  never  lose.  Climb  high  enough 
in  the  realm  of  genius,  go  where  the  world  inspira- 
tion is  encased  in  human  speech,  there  you  will  find 
the  child-like  heart,  which  is  but  another  way  of  say- 
ing there  is  the  receptive  attitude,  the  soul  open  to 
all  the  influences  from  above,  from  the  past,  from  the 
present.  If  you  are  a  truth-seeker  and  have  never 
assumed  this  attitude,  you  have  shut  out  the  darts 
of  the  love  divine  seeking  your  heart.  You  close 
yourself  to  the  inspiration  of  God  and  man  when  con- 
ceit and  self-consciousness  take  possession  of  the  cita- 
del. But  he  who  walks  amid  the  holy  archives  of 
truth,  open  handed  and  open  breasted,  receives  a  boun- 
ty he  may  never  understand  and  is  unable  to  expound. 

Thirdly,  comes  the  power  of  a  great  passion.  O  it 
is  great  to  be  profoundly  stirred!  We  do  not  know 
what  inspiration  is,  but  we  do  know  that  it  becomes 
manifest  and  obvious  wherever  we  find  a  soul  su- 
premely stirred,  sublimely  committed.  We  know  what 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  "single-minded"  man 
or  woman, — a  man  or  woman  devoted  to  a  cause ; 
such  devotion  starts  the  sweet  encouragements  of  dis- 
interestedness, through  which  flow  a  sense  of  the 
Presence, — a  first-hand  knowledge  of  things  infinite. 
And  this  Joan  of  Arc  felt  and  received.  This  she 
demonstrated. 

"I  want  nothing  but  my  mother,  that  I  may  help 
her  raise  the  children,  and  that  my  tax  burdened  and 
poverty  laden  home  village  of  Domremy  may  be  re- 
lieved." The  King-  vowed  it  should  be  so,  and  for  three 
hundred  years  the  little  village  of  Domremy  profited 
by  the  devotion  of  the  little  Maid  of  Orleans.  Then, 
alas,  France  grew  unworthy  and  forgot.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  the  republic,  today  poor  Domremy  has  to 
pay  its  toll  and  burden  of  taxes.  Part,  no  doubt, 
of  Joan's  power  lay  in  her  absorbing  passion,  the 
power  of  her  disinterestedness.  Oh,  how  wide  is  the 
application  of  this  principle?  How  obvious  it  is  to  all 
of  us? 

Listen  again  to  our  seer,  Emerson.  I  snatch  another 
sentence  from  his  last  book.  He  says:  "There  is  un- 
belief in  a  cigar,  in  wine,  in  all  luxury.  The  poet 
doubts  his  access  to  the  grand  sources  of  inspiration, 
doubts  the  continuance  of  the  supplies,  when  he  steals 
to  these  shabby  pots."  What  does  he  mean:_  "The 
poet  doubts  his  access  to  the  great  sources  of  inspira- 
tion, doubts  the  continuance  of  the  supplies,  when  he 
steals  to  these  shabby  pots!"  No  wonder  we  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "inspiration."  We 
have  dulled  the  ear  that  would  catch  the  messages 
from  the  within  and  from  on  high,  so  long  as  our 
possibilities  are  wasted  and  dissipated  upon  what  Em- 
erson calls  the  "shabby  pots"  of  selfish  indulgences, 
the  "shabby  pots"  of  personal  ambitions,  the  "shabby 
pots'  of  temporary  and  unworthy  causes.  We  shut 
the  gates  between  us  and  the  heavenly  imagination 
when  we  precipitate  our  energies  on  things  transient 
and  obscure. 

Another  word  from  Emerson :  "Do  not  attempt  too 
many  things.  Unlimited  activity  is  bankruptcy."  O 
what  a  message  for  the  earnest  life,  overwhelmed 


with  its  opportunities,  distracted  by  its  "Causes." 
How  many  souls  today  are  being  torn  into  tatters  by 
haste  and  hurry,  in  trying  to  do  so  many  things  that 
are  only  partly  worth  while  anyhow.  Let  us  repeat 
again  the  word  of  the  Seer:  "Do  not  attempt  too 
many  things,  unlimited  activity  is  bankruptcy."  Take 
account  of  stock,  O  soul,  and  find  what  you  have  in 
store  after  you  have  balanced  your  books.  It  is  he 
can  say,  "One  thing  I  do !"  "To  this  cause  I  dedicate 
myself!"  "To  this  mission  I  am  consecrated  and  on 
these  lines  I  vow  to  live  and  to  die !"  who  belongs  to 
the  fraternity  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  not  so  much  puzzled 
over  her  story.  It  begins  now  to  grow  plain.  For  the 
story  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  but  a  chapter  in  that  larger 
story  of  the  inspired  men  and  women  who  have  given 
themselves  to  great  issues,  sublime  causes,  who  be- 
long in  the  ranks  of  those  whom  the  ages  crown.  Be- 
gin with  Lincoln  and  go  back  to  Luther,  St.  Francis, 
Paul,  Jeremiah,  the  Buddha,  he  who  made  India  mild, 
Sokrates  who  drank  the  hemlock  with  a  smile,  and 
on  and  up  to  the  Nazarene,  and  when  you  have  ex- 
plained the  one  you  have  explained  the  others.  Ex- 
pound to  me  the  Joan  of  Arc  mystery  and  then  the 
triumph  of  Calvary  is  made  clear.  Or,  if  you  want 
to  put  it  the  other  way,  if  you  can  account  for  the 
triumph  on  Calvary  you  have  the  key  to  the  mystery 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

But  there  is  still  another  element  that  comes  into 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Remem- 
ber the  "obvious  causes"  must  be  catalogued  before 
we  give  ourselves  to  the  "obscure"  explanation.  Of 
course  Joan  of  Arc's  triumph  was  the  triumph  of  the 
French  people.  Joan's  standard  of  white  silk  borne 
by  her  own  hands  at  the  head  of  the  charging  line, 
became  the  banner  of  the  French  people.  It  was 
charged  with  their  potency,  when  they  were  no  lon- 
ger discouraged.  The  moment  she  climbed  into  the 
captainship  of  the  army  her  personality  became  that 
of  the  French  people  and  all  that  implied,  past  and 
prospective,  and  that  combined  self,  triumphed  over 
the  English  people.  The  invaders  were  overrun  by 
the  invaded.  The  humiliated  became  first  courageous 
and  then  triumphant. 

In  the  onslaught  on  the  walls  of  Orleans,  Joan  fell, 
pierced  with  the  iron  points  of  a  pike,  run  through 
her  shoulder.  Bleeding,  she  was  picked  up,  stained 
with  English  blood,  which  was  spilt  upon  her  pros- 
trate body.  She  was  carried  off  to  be  restored.  Thus 
prostrated  she  heard  the  trumpet  sounding  the  "re- 
treat" and  at  that  call  the  wounded  girl,  forgetting 
the  pain  in  the  shoulder,  remounted  her  horse  and 
with  her  own  hand  raised  her  standard  and  like  a 
medieval  Sheridan  turned  the  columns  "right  about" 
and  entered  the  city.  This  again  is  but  a  familiar  in- 
cident, illustrated  in  the  story  of  every  war. 

I  hate  to  draw  my  illustrations  from  battlefields, 
but  they  have  their  pertinence  and  their  potency.  In 
this  connection  I  was  with  Grant's  conquering  col- 
umn in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  It  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  over  and  over  again  doubtful  issues  were 
decided  promptly,  when  John  A.  Logan  appeared  with 
hat  and  sometimes  a  flag  in  hand.  More  confidently 
and  more  profoundly  was  the  column  moved  when 
the  gracious  and  trained  MacPherson  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  line.  There  was  no  cheering,  no  outward 
excitement,  but  his  presence  would  win  the  field. 

If  you  go  to  Vicksburg  note  the  monuments  erected 
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in  memory  of  those  who  fell,  bled  and  many  died, 
there.  You  will  find  on  the  Iowa  monument  a  stimu- 
lating bronze  bas-relief  depicting  the  charge  of  the 
10th  Iowa  Regiment  surging  forward.  Mixed  up  with 
these  Iowa  infantry  men  with  fixed  bayonets,  pushing 
their  way  in  the  face  of  a  leaden  storm,  is  a  Wiscon- 
sin battery,  mounted,  the  galloping  horses  charging 
along  with  the  firing  line.  The  ofiicers  who  witnessed 
it  said  never  before  had  they  heard  of  a  battery  of  ar- 
tillery making  a  bayonet  charge.  The  moment  is  im- 
prisoned in  bronze  on  the  Iowa  monument  down  there 
in  Mississippi.  I  was  one  of  the  postilions  in  that  bat- 
tery charge.  We  boys  were  quite  innocent  of  any  con- 
sciousness that  we  were  making  history,  or  were  to 
be  imprisoned  in  bronze.  At  the  critical  moment  the 
trusted  captain,  chief  of  artillery  in  the  division,  who 
had  been  off  on  duty  came  and  took  command,  and  as 
recorded  in  one  private's  diary  declared  his  presence 
thus:  "Sixth  Wisconsin  Battery,  I  am  here!!" 
Then:  "Limber  to  the  front!  Cannoneers  mount! 
Forward,  guide  right!  Trot,  march!" 

And  we  did  it  under  the  inspiration  that  came 
from  the  trusted  leadership.  A  part  of  our  courage 
came  from  a  source  higher  up.  The  military  triumph 
of  Joan  of  Arc  is  plain  reading  to  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  experiences  of  a  soldier.  Joan  was  indeed 
at  the  front  of  the  line,  but  back  of  it  was  destiny. 
Back  of  her  was  the  army  with  one  purpose  and  one 
mighty  inspiration,  and  that  was  to  drive  out  the 
invaders  and  set  the  standard  of  France  on  the  walls. 

"How  did  Joan  of  Arc  accomplish  it?"  gives  way 
to  the  other  question.  How  did  France  accomplish  it? 
How  did  France  win?  When  her  leading  general 
asked  her,  "Why  she  placed  her  standard  at  the 
head  of  the  column  at  the  coronation  of  the  king," 
with  the  eloquence  of  simplicity  she  said:  "That 
standard  bore  the  brunt  of  the  burden  and  it  has  won 
the  honor  of  the  place."  Those  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  burden  eventually,  by  the  dispensations  of  his- 
tory, do  reach  the  front  of  the  column,  do  they  not? 
The  military  triumph  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  explained  as 
the  military  triumph  of  General  Grant  and  Phil  Sheri- 
dan are  explained.  She  combined  in  her  one  person- 
ality the  persistency  of  Grant  and  the  impetuosity  of 
Sherman, — the  patience  of  the  man  of  silence,  the 
ardor  of  the  valorous  Irishman.  The  military  tri- 
umphs of  Joan  of  Arc  need  no  angel  explanations. 
I  am  willing  that  you  should  summon  the  disembod- 
ied hosts,  but  not  to  that  extent  that  you  forget  to 
give  due  credit  to  the  embodied  hosts.  I  am  jealous 
for  the  human,  even  in  the  presence  of  such  as  Joan 
of  Arc. 

George  Eliot  makes  Mordecai  say  of  Myra,  the 
sweet  and  tender  Jewess,  in  the  Daniel  Deronda  story, 
when  someone  said  she  was  an  angel,  "No,  no ;  she 
is  no  angel ;  she  is  a  pretty  Jewess  and  the  angels 
must  not  get  credit  for  her!"  So  I  want  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  visible  element  in  Joan  of  Arc  and  her 
trimuphs  before  I  begin  to  give  credit  to  the  invisible 
hosts,  however  real  they  may  be  and  however  per- 
sistently they  may  have  worked.  Hers  was  the  power 
that  belonged  to  the  white  plume  of  Henry  of  Na- 
varre ;  the  same  power  that  led  the  unknowing  and 
tmtrained  boys  of  the  Iowa  regiment  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin battery  to  follow  trusted  leaders  and  to  serve  a 
cause  they  believed  in.    Under  these  inspirations  all 


personal  anxieties  about  safety,  wounds  and  death  itself 
are  forgotten. 

"Never  assume  an  obscure  cause  when  an  obvious 
one  exists!"  is  Emerson's  word.  By  this  token  we 
must  never  distrust  the  primal  powers  of  a  soul  de- 
voted to  a  high  cause.  If  we  practice  the  unbelief  of 
cigars,  wine  and  luxuries,  distrusting  the  continuous- 
ness  of  the  great  sources  of  power,  we  sneak  away  to 
get  the  petty  inspirations  from  the  "shabby  pots"  of 
personal  advancement  and  temporary  achievement, 
that  Emerson  speaks  of  Of  course  we  cannot  under- 
stand Joan  of  Arc.  We  read  her  story  in  a  foreign 
language.  But  first  hand  contact  with  things  divine 
enables  us  to  understand  how  the  inspirations  of  a 
Cause  illumine  the  darkest  pages  of  human  history 
and  make  us  familiar  with  the  holiest  achievements 
of  the  human  soul !  What  means  the  old  song : 

In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 

Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time; 

All  the  light  of  sacred  story 

Gathers  round  its  head  sublime. 

When  the  woes  of  life  o'ertake  me, 

Hopes  deceive,  and  fears  annoy, 
Never  shall  the  cross  forsake  me; 

Lo!  it  glows  with  peace  and  joy. 

This  is  not  rhetoric.  It  is  history !  This  is  not  fic- 
tion; it  is  fact!  And  if  you  and  I  cannot  understand 
it,  we  are  self-confessed  devotees  at  sham  altars  and 
we  draw  our  nourishment  from  the  "shabby  pots" 
that  Emerson  speaks  of. 

Thus  at  last  we  find  that  the  story  of  a  laughing, 
winsome  child,  being  fashioned  into  seriousness  and 
womanhood  by  a  love  of  country  and  sympathy  with 
her  King,  is  a  story  that  rests  in  the  universal  expe- 
rience of  the  race.  A  story  that  is  written  small,  how 
small,  God  forgive  us!  in  the  lives  of  each  one  of  us. 

I  end  as  I  began,  by  saying  I  cannot  measure  the  su- 
persensuous  sources  of  her  life,  or  of  any  life.  I  stand 
in  the  attitude  of  a  devout  agnostic  in  the  presence 
of  such  revelations  of  power.  I  only  know  that  crass 
denial  is  unscientific,  but  I  know  also  that  the  po- 
tency of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Inspired  Woman,  when 
rightly  understood  and  frankly  interpreted  from  the 
within,  is  an  open  book  for  Us  all,  for  there  are 
streams  of  potency  ever  waiting  to  bubble  up  from 
within.  There  are  depths  in  the  human  soul  reached 
only  by  the  process  that  finds  artesian  wells.  We  must 
bore  through  the  rocks  of  selfishness,  we  must  pass 
below  the  surface  verities  to  the  subterranean  lakes 
that  have  been  drained  into  the  valleys  through 
centuries  and  deposited  there  ready  to  refresh  again 
human  nature,  if  we  can  but  strike  the  hidden  deeps. 
Indeed,  the  potency  of  Joan  of  Arc  transcends  our 
ignorance,  not  our  science.  Perhaps  she  was  not  su- 
per-human, so  much  as  we  are  sub-human.  We  are 
still  low  down  here  on  the  brutal  levels,  while  she 
climbed  up  there  on  to  the  human  heights.  Up  above 
us  are  the  regions  where  the  human  loses  itself  in 
the  divine,  and  where  the  divine  finds  itself  in  the 
human. 

Draw,  if  thou  canst,  the  mystic  line 
Severing  rightly  his  from  thine, 
Which  is  human,  which  divine. 


In  the  joy,  the  power,  the  hope  of  a  life  that  is  hid 
in  Thee,  Father  we  would  go  forth,  as  thy  children,  com- 
mitted to  thy  cause,  rejoicing  in  thy  word  forevermore. 
Amen. 
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A  GREAT  CITIZEN 
The  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith 

.  BY 

CHARLES  EDWIN  PERKINS 
Chapter  II. — Continued. 


THE    SIAMESE  TWINS. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Smith's  own  diary,  under  date  of 
Aug.  4,  1832,  this  entry  appears:  "My  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, Fitzhugh  and  I  went  to  Pratt's  Hollow  to  see 
the  Siamese  Twins." 

These  famous  personages  were  at  that  time  but 
eighteen  years  old,  and  the  date  perhaps  marks  the 
beginning  of  their  appearance  before  the  curious  pub- 
lic. They  lived  to  be  sixty-three  years  old,  dying  Jan- 
uary 17,  1874.  By  ex'hil)iting  themselves  the  twins 
gained  a  comfortable  fortune.  They  married  sisters, 
One  family  had  five  children,  the  other  six. 

Again  we  turn  to  Miss  King's  entertaining  journal: 

May  1,  1833.  As  it  is  May  Day,  I  sent  for  Mary  and 
Libby  Mills  to  come  over  and  have  tea ;  and  took  them,  with 
our  children,  to  the  summer-house.  Arthur,  too,  wfas  there, 
and  by  a  vote  we  made  Libby  Mills  our  queen,  and  crowned 
her  with  a  garland  of  balsam,  interwoven  with  daffodils, 
cowslips  and  plum  blossoms.  The  children  then  danced  and 
sung  round  her  in  the  orchard,  and  Libby  (Elizabeth  Smith) 
gave  her  a  book,  and  she  went  home  wearing  the  garland. 

A  little  previously,  on  a  day  in  March,  we  find  that 
"Libby  wanted  to  twist  some  basting  thread  for  me, 
so  I  let  her  do  it.  This  is  her  first  lesson  on  the  wheel 
and  she  succeeded  very  well.  There  was  a  little  more 
than  one  knot."  On  the  4th  of  April,  we  read,  that 
"Libby  has  today  begun  a  quilt  and  I  have  begun  cut- 
ting and  fixing  the  patches  for  her."  On  the  23d  of 
May  there  was  a  carpet-rag  bee  at  Mrs.  Mills' (Mrs. 
Mills  was  the  wife  of  the  good  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter), and  the  next  day  "I  sent  over  and  got  a  basket 
of  Mrs.  Mills'  rags,"  writes  Miss  King,  "and  with 
the  girls  had  a  sort  of  bee  to  sew  them." 

Simple,  homely,  useful  occupations,  and  equally 
simple  and  wholesome  amusements  filled,  along  with 
their  studies,  the  lives  of  these  exceedingly  fortunate 
children. 

Many  instances  of  old-time  household  economies 
meet  the  eye  in  scanning  this  journal,  e.  g.,  March 
11,  1833: 

Last  Saturday  Jane  finished  making  Fitz  a  suit  out  of  an 
old  one  of  his  Pa's.  And  October  17,  Laura  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur  have  been  dipping  60  dozen  candles  today. 

Not  many  American  periodicals  that  are  read  to- 
day were  in  existence  eighty  years  ago,  but  there  are  a 
few.  We  are  reminded  of  the  respectable  age  of  a 
paper  that  is  a  great  favorite  in  our  own  time  by  this 
entry : 

August  26,  1832.  Sunday.  In  the  evening  I  stayed  with 
the  children,  and  heard  them  read  from  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

The  youthful  governess  played  games  with  her 
pupils,  old-fashioned  games,  that  suggest  rollicking, 
good  times,  such  as  "Drown  the  Duck,"  "Catch  the 
Robin,"  "Battledoor"  and  "Puss  in  the  Corner." 
Occasionally  she  changed  places  with  the  youngsters 
as  this  entry  shows : 

September  23,  1833.  In  the  afternoon  I  let  Libby  and 
Fitz  take  turns  in  teaching,  and  I  got  lessons. 

In  the  summer,  teacher  and  her  charges  go  berrying. 
At  holiday  times  there  is  delightful  occupation  in  dis- 


tributing presents  in  places  where  they  not  only  carry 
pleasure,  but  contribute  to  supply  the  real  needs  of 
the  recipients.   For  instance : 

December  4.  In  the  afternoon  Laura,  Sherman,  Fitz,  Libby, 
Nanny  and  myself  went  in  the  sleigh  to  distribute  Thanks- 
giving presents.  (December  5  was  the  day  appointed  for 
Thanksgiving  in  our  state).  We  carried  parcels  to  six  fami- 
lies.   This  evening  Mr.  Smith  sent  a  calico  dress  to  Miss 

 ;  and  Mrs.  Smith  sent  to  Mrs.    her  yearly  gift 

of  $5,  and  a  basket  containing  some  fowls,  three  pies  and  a 
panful   of  doughnuts  and  cookies.    She  sent  a  turkey  to 

 .    There  are  a  great  many  more  places  to  supply 

in  the  morning. 

December  5.  Before  meeting  the  children  were  very  busy 
(and,  indeed,  they  began  before  breakfast)  in  carrying 
the  remaining  presents  of  beef,  fowls,  pies,  cakes  and  some 
little  dainties  for  the  sick.  I  carried  a  large  fowl  to  Mrs. 
 ,  for  which  she  was  very  thankful. 

The  bestowment  of  such  kindnesses  required  a  well- 
supplied  store  upon  which  to  draw.  Add  the  frequent 
guests  and  the  need  of  a  crowded  cellar  is  apparent. 
Though  the  members  of  the  family  were  mainly  on 
the  "no  meat  system"  at  this  time,  meats  were  fur- 
nished to  others,  as  the  passages  just  quoted  from 
the  journal  show.  Here  is  a  glimpse,  through  Miss 
King's  eyes,  of  the  meat  cellar : 

Dec.  25.  The  cow  that  was  killed  yesterday  weighed  900 
pounds  and  the  hogs  about  480  each.  I  helped  Grandma  to 
go  down  cellar  to  look  at  them,  and  they  were  monsters. 

We  discover  the  versatile  governess  making  paint 
brushes  out  of  Pussy's  and  Buf¥'s  hair  (Buff  is  the 
family  dog)  and  Grandma  Wyntje  .Smith's  white 
hair.  At  another  time  she  "fixes  a  camera  obscura  for 
the  children  with  a  burning  glass,  for  which  she  gave 
9  cents." 

Grandma  Wyntje  Smith  has  a  new  wooden  back- 
comb, and  Miss  King  puts  her  (Grandma's)  name  on 
it.  Also,  she  "marks  Grandma's  new  woolen  stock- 
ings, which  she  has  lately  finished  for  herself." 

A  fire-board  is  sent  away  to  be  painted  black.  When 
it  is  returned,  Miss  King  writes  that  she  is  "going 
to  cover  it  with  pictures."  At  another  date  she  re- 
cords, "I  am  making  a  toilet  basket  for  Mrs.  Smith." 

Here  is  an  old-fashioned  table  recipe,  jotted  down 
by  the  governess,  that  might  be  worth  trying  today: 

We  have  had  a  Dutch  dish  of  Grandma's  recommendation, 
called  "Applegies  and  Spec,"  made  of  sweet  apples,  quartered 
and  stewed  down  with  slices  of  pork  and  a  little  sugar;  and 
it  is  good. 

An  item  characteristic  of  our  modest,  conscientious 
teacher : 

Dec.  13.  I  made  my  debut  in  my  new  hat  and  cloak  today, 
and  felt  somewhat  abashed  that  I  might  possibly  set  a  good 
many  gazing  on  me. 

{To  be  continued) 


TRUTH. 


Whether  I  watch,  or  whether  I  pray. 
Working  and  thinking  day  by  day, 
I  am  a  learner  on  my  way. 

Ea^h  mystery  may  a  meaning  bring, 
The  budless  Winter  change  to  Spring, 
A  new  truth  shine  in  everything. 

It  is  higher  beyond  each  hill, 
A  pearly  peak  for  all  who  will, 
Beyond  each  plain  one  wider  still. 

James  G.  Townsend. 
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Helps  to  High  Living 


CONTRIBUTIOXS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHERINE  JONES,  THE  WINDERMERE,  1614  E.  56tH  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


SUN.— Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God! 

— Wordsworth. 

MON. — I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was  Beauty; 
I  woke  and  found  that  life  was  Duty. 
Was  thy  dream  then  a  shadowy  lie? 
Toil  on,  poor  heart,  unceasingly, 
And  thou  shalt  find  thy  dream  to  be  ' 
A  truth  and  noonday  light  to  thee. 

— Ellen  Sturgis  Hooper. 

TUES. — A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omni- 
present, like  the  Deity.  If  we  take  to  ourselves  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,  duty  performed  or  duty  violated 
is  still  with  us,  for  our  happiness  or  our  misery. 

— Daniel  Webster. 

WED. — So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  thou  must. 
The  youth  replies,  I  can!   Emerson. 

THURS. — Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it.  —Abraham  Lincoln. 

FRI. — Duty  to  one's  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens,  which 
is  the  social  instinct  guided  by  reason,  is  in  all 
healthy  communities  the  one  thing  sacred  and 
supreme.  _W.  K.  Clifford. 

SAT. — Stern  Lawgiver!  Yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face. 

— Wordsworth. 


THE  BOY  FROM  TOWN. 


Last  night  a  boy  came  here  from  town 

To  stay  a  week  or  so, 
Because  his  maw  is  all  run  down 

And  needs  a  rest,  you  know. 
His  name  is  Cecil,  and  he's  eight, 

And  he  can't  skin  the  cat — 
His  maw  she  calls  him  "Pet ;"  I'd  hate 

To  have  a  name  like  that. 

He  wears  a  collar  and  a  tie 

And  can't  hang  by  his  toes ; 
I  guess  that  I  would  nearly  die 

If  I  had  on  his  clo's : 
He  can't  ride  bareback,  and  today, 

When  we  slid  on  the  straw, 
He  ast  if  roosters  help  to  lay 

The  eggs  I  pick  for  maw. 

When  our  old  gander  hissed  he  run 

As  though  lie  thought  he'd  bite. 
And  he  aint  even  shot  a  gun 

Or  had  a  home-made  kite ; 
He  never  milked  a  cow,  and  he 

Can't  even  dive  or  swim — 
I'd  hate  to  think  that  he  was  me ; 

I'm  glad  that  I  ain't  him. 

He  thinks  it's  lots  of  fun  to  pump 

And  see  the  water  spurt, 
He  won't  climb  in  the  barn  and  jump. 

For  fear  of  gettin'  hurt. 
His  clo's  arc  offle  nice  and  fine, 

His  hair's  all  over  curls; 
His  hands  ain't  half  as  big  as  mine; 

He  ought  to  play  with  girls. 


A  little  while  ago  when  we 

Were  foolin'  in  the  shed 
He  suddenly  got  mad  at  me, 

Because  1  bumped  his  head. 
There's  lots  of  things  that  he  can't  do; 

He  thinks  that  shep'll  bite, 
And  he  afraid  of  ganders  too; 

But  he  can  tight  all  right. 

— S.  E.  Kiser. 


Society  for  Preservation  of  Historic 
Records 

A  society  has  been  formed  to  preserve  to  future 
generations  the  faces  and  forms,  the  voices,  actions 
and  gestures  of  the  great  men  of  today  by  means  of 
phonographic  records  and  moving  pictures.  It  is  the 
behef  of  the  promoters  of  this  organization  that  the 
people  of  fifty  years  hence  will  be  as  interested  in 
hearing  and  seeing  President  Wilson,  King  George 
and  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  for  example,  as  we  would  to 
hear  the  very  accents  of  Lincoln  in  his  Gettysburg 
address,  or  Washington,  as  he  delivered  his  "Fare- 
well to  the  American  People,"  or  to  have  preserved 
in  absolute  fidelity  the  expression,  the  tone,  the 
sweetness  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  "Swedish  Night- 
ingale," whose  singing  entranced  our  grandparents. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  society  to  preserve  for- 
ever in  fireproof,  burglar-proof  and  earthquake- 
proof  vaults,  master  films  and  records  of  men  and 
women  of  today  who  are  concerned  in  events  of 
moment.  From  these  master  records,  other  films  and 
other  records  are  to  be  produced  from  time  to  tiine, 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  keep  in  memory  great  events 
and  the  story  of  our  times.  An  endowment  is  sought 
sufficiently  large  to  insure  the  erection  of  a  great  re- 
ceptacle, the  employment  of  proper  custodians,  and 
the  reproduction  of  records.  It  is  believed  that  his- 
tory recorded  in  this  form  would  be  vital  and  shown 
in  true  perspective  without  prejudice  or  caricature, 
and  that  the  moving  spirits  of  the  age  would  desire 
to  speak  their  message  to  futtire  generations.  Phono- 
graphic records  have  already  been  made  of  many 
great  speakers.  Recently  3,000  persons  listened  to  the 
voice  of  John  Alexander  Dowie  at  Shiloh  Tabernacle, 
Zion  City,  as  a  phonographic  record  of  a  sermon  de- 
livered by  him  eleven  years  ago  was  reproduced,  five 
years  after  his  death. 

Popular  Mechanics. 


So  long  as  miners  become  cabinet  officers — so  long 
as  newsboys  become  senators — so  long  as  foundlings 
become  governors — so  long  as  trainboys  become  Edi- 
sons — so  long  as  farmer  boys  become  Marshall  Fields 
— so  long  as  ninety  per  cent  of  the  dominating  per- 
sonalities in  law,  in  medicine,  in  commerce,  in  journal- 
ism, in  finance,  in  politics,  began  life  with  a  capital  of 
hope  and  a  heritage  of  faith — so  long  as  the  control 
of  the  country's  af¥airs — industrial,  professional  and 
political — is  held  by  poor  men's  sons  who  asked  no 
more  than  an  honest  chance  and  made  their  way  and 
themselves  by  unflagging  reliance  on  their  own  futures 
and  an  unwavering  adherence  to  that  confidence — 
whoever  wheedles  and  fawns  for  more  than  a  fair 
show  is  a  booby. — Herbert  Kaufman  in  Boy's  Life. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


AN  APPRECIATION. 

Dear  Unity  : — 

That  was  a  gracious  thought  to  give 
a  number  to  the  memory  of  ours  and 
everybody's  beloved  Dr.  Collyer,  and  a 
rich  number  it  was,  illuminating,  inspi- 
rational. 

Before  me  is  the  last  letter  my  hus- 
band received  from  the  Doctor.  It  is  of 
no  moment  except  that  it  carries  with 
it  the  buoyancy  of  youth  which  was 
one  of  his  greatest  charms.  "I  must  see 
you,"  he  says,  "and  see  your  good  wife 
and  give  her  that  wedding  kiss  due  her 
years  ago." 

Great,  beautiful  soul.  May  Chicago 
never  forget  the  debt  she  owes  to  the 
virile  life  and  loving  ministry  of  the 
poet-preacher. 

Vandelia  Varnum  Thomas. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
PROGRAMME. 


Reverting  to  Congress  and  the  regu- 
lar session,  there  are  those  who  doubt 
whether  much  important  work  will  be 
done  between  now  and  next  summer. 
It  is  said  that  business  conditions  will 
make  Congress  conservative  and  slow. 
This  is  not  the  view  of  the  leaders  of 
the  party  in  power,  and  it  is  evidently 
not  the  view  of  the  administration.  A 
letter  to  a  New  York  paper  thus  enu- 
merates the  matters  pending  or  ex- 
pected to  come  up  in  Congress : 

1.  Currency  bill. 

2.  Anti-trust  legislation. 

3.  Prohibition  of  interlocking  direc- 
torates. 

4.  Appropriation  bills  carrying  over 
$1,000,000,000. 

5.  Cold  storage  legislation. 

6.  Mexican  situation. 

7.  Nicaraguan  treaties. 

8.  Government  ownership  fight  to 
be  precipitated  by  proposed  govern- 
ment-built railway  for  Alaska. 

9.  Merchant  marine  legislation  grow- 
ing out  of  recent  investigation  of  trans- 
atlantic shipping  trust. 

10.  Secretary  Daniel's  recommenda- 
tion for  government-owned  armor  plate 
plant. 


11.  Government  ownership  and  re- 
finement of  petroleum  oil  for  naval 
purposes. 

12.  Struggle  between  big  navy  advo- 
cates and  disarmament  forces  involv- 
ing also  Winston  Churchill's  plea  for 
a  "naval  holida)<," 

13.  Naval  personnel  legislation. 

14.  Federal  regulation  'of  dealings 
in  "cotton  futures." 

15.  A  more  comprehensive  employ- 
ers' liability  law. 

16.  A  Federal  system  of  rural  cred- 
its. 

17.  National  primaries  for  nomina- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President. 

18.  Consideration  of  the  Pujo  "Money 
Trust"  investigation's  recommendations. 

19.  The  creation  of  an  army  reserve 
corps. 

20.  Pure  fabrics  legislation. 

21.  Safety  appliances  and  steel  cars 
legislation. 

22.  The  American  seamen's  bill. 

23.  Anti-bichloride  legislation  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  accidental  poison- 
ing. 

24.  Appropriations  for  building  em- 
bassy and  legation  buildings  abroad. 

25.  Federal  regulation  of  railroad 
rates  and  stock  issues. 

26.  Aid  for  vocational  education. 

27.  Philippine  independence. 

28.  Good  roads  legislation. 

29.  Conservationists'  fight  on  Hetch 
Hetchy  project. 

What  the  record  will  show  several 
months  hence,  it  would  be  idle  to  con- 
jecture. The  array  is  impressive,  and 
the  administration  will  supply  plenty  of 
motive  power.  The  President  is  no 
usurper  or  tyrant ;  the  attacks  on  him 
from  partisan  sources  leave  the  people 
cold ;  but  he  knows  how  to  keep  things 
moving  and  get  action,  and  the  people 
now  expect  the  executive  to  lead  in- 
stead of  waiting  and  playing  a  passive 
and  negative  role. 

The  Chautanqiian. 


ALFRED  NOYES  ON  POETRY. 


Alfred  Noyes,  the  British  poet,  though 
usually  very  successful  in  marketing  his 
wares,  sufTered  a  slump  on  toward  the 
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end  of  his  American  visit,  and  naturally 
became  low-spirited  in  consequence. 

"Everything  seems  to  be  going  wrong," 
he  sighed  one  evening  at  the  Franklin 
Inn  in  Philadelphia.  "I'll  have  to  change 
my  luck  somehow  or  other." 

He  laughed  grimly  and  resumed: 

"I  asked  the  maid  at  my  lodgings  this 
morning  what  had  become  of  the  paper 
that  I'd  left  lying  on  my  desk. 

"  'Oh,  sir,'  said  she  'I  thought  it  was 
waste  paper  and  threw  it  into  tiie  waste 
paper  basket.' 

"  'No,'  said  I,  'it  wasn't  waste  paper. 
I  hadn't  written  anything  on  it  yet.' " 

Daily  Magazine. 


MEMORIAL  TO  LADY  CURZON. 


In  memory  of  Lady  Curzon,  who  be- 
fore her  marriage  was  Mary  Leiter, 
daughter  of  the  Chicago  millionaire,  a 
philanthropic  hotel  for  poor  women  has 
been  opened  in  the  heart  of  London. 
The  tablet  upon  the  building  reads  as 
follows :  "This  building,  to  be  known 
as  the  Mary  Curzon  Hotel,  was  erected 
in  1913  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
a  woman  tender-hearted  and  beautiful, 
who  in  her  short  life  sought  to  make 
the  lives  of  women  happier  in  many 
lands,  Mary  Victoria,  wife  of  L«rd 
Curzon  of  Kedleston.  Born  1870.  Die;d 
1906." 

California  Christian  Advocate. 


WORSHIP. 


God  of  the  glorious  sunshine, 

God  of  refreshing  rain. 
Whose  voice  bids  earth  awaken 

And  clothe  itself  again 
With  life  of  richest  beauty 

In  plant,  and  flower,  and  tree, 
When  we.  Thy  heightened  splendor, 

We  rise  and  worship  Thee. 

God  of  the  hill  and  mountain, 

Of  valley  and  of  dale. 
Whose  finger  paints  the  rainbow ; 

Thy  beauties  never  fail 
To  raise  our  souls  to  wonder. 

And  turn  our  thoughts  to  Thee; 
Thou  God  of  living  nature 

We  stand  and  worship  Thee. 

God  of  the  busy  daytime, 

God  of  the  quiet  night. 
Whose  peace  pervades  the  darkness 

And  greets  us  with  the  light. 
Safe  with  Thy  presence  near  us, 

Wherever  we  may  be, 
Thou  God,  our  great  Protector, 

We  love  and  worship  Thee. 

God  of  the  whole  creation, 

God  of  all  life  below. 
We  seek  Thy  nearer  presence. 

Thy  grander  life  to  know; 
When  we,  Thy  heightened  splendour, 

Thy  greater  glories  see. 
Thou  God  of  all  creation. 

We  still  shall  worship  Thee. 
The  Christian  Life. 

Thos.  Paxton. 
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THE  TESTING 


Wken  in  tke  Jim  beginning  years, 
Ood  mixed  m  man  tke  rapture  and  tke  tears 
And  scattered  tkrougk  kis  krain  tke  starry  stuff. 
He  said,   "Bekold!   Yet  tkis  is  not  enougk. 
For  I  must  test  kis  spirit  to  make  sure 
Tkat  ke  can  dare  tke  vision  and  endure. 

"I  will  witkdraw  my  face. 

Veil  me  in  skadow  for  a  certain  space, 

And  leave  kekind  only  a  broken  clue, 

A  crevice  wkere  tke  glory  glimmers  tkrougk. 

Some  wkisper  from  tke  sky. 

Some  footprint  in  tke  road  to  track  me  ky. 

"I  will  leave  man  to  make  tke  fateful  guess. 
Will  leave  kim  torn  between  tke  no  and  yes. 
Leave  kim  unresting  till  ke  rests  m  me. 
Drawn  upward  by  tke  ckoice  tkat  makes  kim  free- 
Leave  kim  in  tragic  loneliness  to  ckoose, 
Witk  aU  in  life  to  win  or  all  to  lose." 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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SAPPHO. 


As  a  wan  weaver  in  an  attic  dim, 
Hopeless  yet  patient,  so  he  may  be  fed 
With  scanty  store  of  sorrow-seasoned  bread, 
Heareth  a  blithe  bird  carol  over  him; 

And  sees  no  longer  walls  and  rafters  grim. 
But  rural  lanes  where  little  feet  are  led 
Through  springing  flowers,  fields  with  clover  spread. 
Clouds,  swan-like,  that  o'er  depths  of  azure  swim; — 

So  when  upon  our  earth-dulled  ear  new  breaks 
Some  fragment,  Sappho,  of  the  skyey  song, 
A  noble  wonder  in  our  souls  awakes; 

The  deathless  Beautiful  draws  strangely  nigh. 

And  we  look  up,  and  marvel  how  so  long 

We  were  content  to  toil  for  sordid  joys  that  die. 

— Florence  Earle  Coates. 


"What  the  Church  Can  Do  to  Promote  Social  Jus- 
tice," the  address  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Rumball  before  the 
general  conference  of  Unitarians  at  Buffalo  last  fall, 
is  the  last  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Unitarian  Fellowship 
for  Social  Justice,  and  is  offered  for  free  distribution 
at  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  With  a  larger  measure  of 
social  justice  will  come,  says  Mr.  Rumball,  a  greater 
call  for  the  minister,  and  churches  will  draw  larger 
audiences  as  the  larger  thought  of  God  is  understood 
and  preached.  There  will  come  a  new  leader,  and  a 
wider  education  and  more  interest  in  a  faith,  that  can 
combine  the  honesty  of  the  scientific  method  with  the 
mysteriousness  of  a  holy  and  lovely  life. 


One  who  holds  a  permanent  position  in  an  eastern 
college  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  student  life  of  that 
college,  herself  a  notable  graduate,  writes  us: 

I  have  thought  much  concerning  the  lack  of  interest  of  col- 
lege graduates,  in  religious  interests,  noted  in  the  columns  of 
Unity  some  two  years  ago.  The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  certainly  materialistic.  Of  course  the  colleges 
were  affected  with  the  same  currents  of  thought  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  I  believe  the  colleges  are  now  endeavoring 
to  teach  ethical  standards,  I  know  that  this  institution  takes  a 
strong  stand  for  such  matters.  Our  college  chaplain  is  re- 
spected and  liked  by  the  students.  He  does  not  preach  the 
world  religion  that  Unity  stands  for,  but  he  does  preach  broad 
orthodox  Christianity  ignoring  doctrinal  questions  and  dwell- 
ing upon  ethical  ones.  Our  students  would  probably  not  ac- 
cept a  liberal  interpretation.  Most  of  them  come  from  nar- 
row, orthodox  homes  and  a  too  rapid  transition  of  faith  can 
not  be  expected  from  them.  The  meeting  of  the  National 
college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  here  showing  Christianity  conducted 
upon  high  standards  of  conduct  was  presented,  but  I  think  I 
notice  another  tendency,  that  is,  a  tendency  to  suppress  their 
real  views  in  matters  of  religion.  Many  of  our  faculty  here  re- 
press expressions  of  their  liberal  views  in  religion  for  fear  of 
hurting  their  academic  advancement.  On  this  campus  there 
is  certainly  a  feeling  of  restraint. 


This  is  but  another  echo  of  the  contentions  of  the 
late  lamented  T.  W.  Higginson  in  a  notable  article  on 
"The  Cowardice  of  Culture."  Forty-two  years  inter- 
vened between  the  first  divinity  school  address  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  at  Cambridge,  and  the  second 
divinity  school  address  during  which  Harvard  Univer- 
sity gave  the  cold  shoulder  rather  than  the  "glad  hand" 
to  its  most  illustrious  graduate.  Paris,  St.  Petersburg 
and  Edinburgh,  laid  their  honors  at  the  feet  of  Joseph 
Priestley  for  his  eminent  scientific  discoveries,  but  his 
own  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  no  word  of  apprecia- 
tion for  him  or  protest  to  make  while  the  mob  was 
burning  ■  down  his  laboratory  and  library  and  the 
church  wherein  labored  that  master  mind.  When  he 
sought  the  more  hospitable  wilds  of  America  and  had 
started  in  the  Northumberland  Woods  the  first  church 
in  America  to  take  the  Unitarian  name,  although  Bos- 
ton and  Harvard  College  were  then  convulsed  with  the- 
ological agitations,  yet  James  Henry  Allan,  the  his- 
torian of  Unitarianism  in  America  and  conversant  with 
the  records,  wrote :  "There  was  no  signal  of  fellow- 
ship or  word  of  appreciation  sent  from  Boston  to  the 
learned  scientist  who  had  been  driven  to  the  woods  of 
Pennsylvania." 


And  still  the  preparation  for  the  Third  Hague  Con- 
ference, due  in  1915,  halts  !  Why  this  indolence  ?  Why 
this  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  boastful 
"Leading  Nations?"  Is  there  some  influence,  some 
hidden  undertow  at  work  counteracting  the  obvious 
conclusions  and  expressions,  convictions  and  prayers 
of  the  real  economists,  moralists,  poets  and  statesmen? 
Has  the  petty  selfishness,  the  greed,  the  race  conceit 
and  cowardice  expressed  and  enacted  by  the  United 
States  in  its  theft  of  the  Panama  Zone  from  Colombia, 
in  its  violation  of  the  English  treaty  concerning  the 
Panama  tolls,  in  its  scant  courtesy  and  scanter  gen- 
erosity towards  its  most  ardent  and  progressive  pupil 
nation  in  th.e  west,  devitalized  its  grasp,  shamed  it  out 
of  its  pretentions,  so  that  it  has  not  the  face  to  enact 
the  role  providentially  assigned  to  it  of  leader  of  the 
nations  in  things  that  make  for  democracy,  peace  and 
international  amity? 


A  daily  paper  urging  upon  public  libraries  and 
churches  the  advantages  of  advertising,  puts  forth  the 
following  sagacious  plea  for  wider  use  of  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  newspaper  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  more  publicity : 
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"Too  many  people  look  upon  a  library  as  a  resort 
for  readers  of  fiction,  of  history  or  of  other  literature. 
They  do  not  fully  appreciate  h.ow  it  can  contribute 
richly  to  their  success  in  life  as  workers." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  so-called 
practical  resources  of  a  well  stocked  library  are  un- 
der-estimated and  under-worked,  but  there  is  no  less 
need  of  emphasizing  the  menace  to  individuals  and 
the  community  which  comes  from  under-estimating  the 
value  of  the  library  as  a  "resort  for  readers  of  fiction, 
history  or  other  literature."  No  mechanic,  farmer  or 
laboring  man  can  afford  to  do  without  the  inspirations 
and  re-enforcements  indicated  in  the  above  sources. 
What  clover  and  other  legumes  are  to  the  soil  in  fertil- 
izing crops,  "fiction,  history  and  other  literature"  are 
to  the  soul  of  the  working  man,  the  man  of  business, 
and  the  boasted  man  of  affairs. 


The  last  issue  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation  Series, 
in  Boston,  is  an  address  given  by  Charl  Shurz  in  1896 
before  the  American  Conference  of  International  Ar- 
bitration. In  this  address  he  anticipated  the  first 
Hague  Conference  by  three  years.  It  was  given  dur- 
ing the  excitement  following  President  Cleveland's 
Venezuelan  Message.  It  witnesses  to  the  high  states- 
manship of  the  great  German-American  who  for  all  his 
honors  has  received  but  scant  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  would-be  American  leaders  of  political  thought  and 
action.  What  a  knockout  blow  this  is  to  the  pugilistic 
philosophers  of  England,  Germany  and  America  who 
are  playing  a  fox  and  hound  game  in  the  battleship 
race.  What  one  does  the  other  will  try  to  do,  in  order 
to  preserve  their  proper  "Power."  When  will  these 
nations  enter  into  the  only  efficient  search  for  power 
among  the  nations  suggested  by  the  wise  Carl  Shurz, 
whose  title  of  Statesman  shines  over  and  above  his 
title  of  General,  though  he  won  conspicuous  honors  on 
the  battlefield. 

He  says : 

The  most  trustworthy  and  compelling  power  will  always 
be  the  sense  of  honor  of  the  parties  concerned  and  their 
respect  for  the  enlightened  judgment  of  civilized  mankind 
which  will  watch  the  proceedings. 


Why  not?  There  is  good  science  as  well  as  good 
ethics  and  high  politics  back  of  the  bill  introduced  in 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  on  the  27th  ult.,  which 
runs  as  follows : 

1743  A.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
furnish  or  ofTer  for  sale  any  package,  bottle  or  other  holder 
containing  any  article,  preparation  or  compound  intended  or 
commonly  used  for  beverage  purposes  which  contains  more 
than  two  per  cent  by  weight  of  alcohol  unless  the  same  shall 
bear  on  the  outside  thereof  a  special  label  on  which  shall  be 
printed  in  red  the  skull  and  crossbones  commonly  used  to 
designate  poison  and  the  following  words :  "This  preparation 
contains  alcohol  which  is  a  habit-forming,  irritant,  narcotic 
poison,"  such  special  label  to  be  on  the  same  side  as  the  gen- 


eral label,  if  any,  containing  the  name  and  description  of  the 
article.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  all  bottles  or  other  con- 
tainers shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  (1)  those  which 
contain  one  pint  or  less,  (2)  those  which  contain  more  than  a 
pint,  but  not  more  than  one  gallon,  and  (3)  those  which  con- 
tain more  than  a  gallon.  The  type  used  on  such  label  shall  be 
legible  and  for  the  first  class  of  containers  shall  not  be  smaller 
than  eight  point,  for  the  second  class  not  smaller  than  ten 
point  and  for  third  class  not  smaller  than  twelve  point,  in  all 
cases  the  words  "alcohol"  and  "poison"  to  be  printed  in  heavy, 
bold  face  capitals  and  the  skull  and  crossbones  to  be  not  less 
than  one-half  inch,  one  inch  and  one  and  one-half  inches  high 
for  the  first,  second  and  third  classes  respectively. 

Every  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more  than 
fifty  days  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Each  bottle  or  other  container  sold,  furnished  or  offered  for 
sale  without  such  special  label  shall  constitute  a  separate  of- 
fense. 


The  Literary  Digest  for  January  31st,  with  fitting 
editorial  insight,  places  an  appreciative  and  informing 
description  of  the  Rufus  F.  Dawes  Hotel  in  Chicago 
in  its  department  of  religion  and  social  service.  This 
is  a  wealthy  man's  memorial  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  beloved  son.  It  is  a  hotel  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
but  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  "down  and  outs."  Two 
hundred  beds  at  5c  a  night  in  an  attractive  ward,  and 
a  hundred  single  beds  in  a  private  room  for  10c.  Eight 
cents  provides  a  toothsome  meal  daintily  served.  This 
is  the  menu :  Soup  2c,  Coffee  2c,  Doughnuts  Ic,  Pie 
3c,  and  it  works.  The  Dawes  Hotel,  as  it  is  called, 
has  its  dangers  of  course.  The  difficulties  of  admin- 
istration will  be  great,  so  are  those  connected  with 
the  hotels  for  the  rich  and  the  indulgent.  Apropos  to 
the  opening  of  the  Dawes  Hotel,  John  McCutcheon's 
recent  cartoon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  interpretive. 
The  upper  panel :  A  lady  and  gentleman  at  a  private 
table  in  an  up-to-date  restaurant  with  dainty  dishes,  are 
paying  their  bill  which  is  $9.40.  A  ten  dollar  bill  is 
ready  with  a  "Keep  the  change"  from  the  generous 
customer  to  the  gracious  waiter.  Lower  panel :  Two 
hundred  crowding  customers  at  the  hotel  waiting  to  be 
served  at  5c  per  meal.  Ten  dollars  will  pay  th.is  bill 
also. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecquer, 

has  been  a  life-long  champion  of  woman  suffrage ;  but 
perhaps  he  never  expressed  himself  more  strongly  than 
in  a  recent  interview  which  appears  in  the  London 
newspapers  concening  the  program  of  the  Liberal  par- 
ty in  England.    He  says : 

I  cannot  imagine  a  complete  program  of  Liberal  reforms 
which  leaves  half  the  citizens  of  this  country  unenfranchised. 
Whenever  a  reform  to  which  we  have  set  our  hand  directly 
affects  women  as  much  as  men — nay,  more,  directly  affects 
women  more  than  men, — it  always  seems  to  me  to  be  an  un- 
arguable proposition  that  the  opinion  of  women  should  not  be 
constitutionally  sought  and  expressed  upon  the  rival  proposals 
of  settling  these  questions.  This  conviction,  I  am  satisfied,  is 
seizing  hold  so  firmly  on  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  coun- 
try, especially  among  the  progressive  forces,  that  the  present 
position  must  soon  become  intolerable  for  the  Liberal  party. 
I  firmly  believe  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  disastrous  set- 
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back  inflicted  on  the  movement  by  the  militant  folly,  the  Lib- 
eral party  would  now  have  been  committed  as  a  party  to 
pressing  through  this  great  reform.  Militancy  alone  is  hold- 
ing it  back.  If  it  ceased,  opinion  would  take  some  time  to  re- 
cover from  its  effects;  but  I  cannot  think  it  would  take  long. 
Until  it  ceases,  however,  I  frankly  despair  of  success.  This 
is  a  great  national  misfortune,  for  every  great  and  beneficent 
cause  would  be  strengthened  beyond  reckoning  by  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  the  franchise,  always  provided  that  it  is  a 
full  and  unrestricted  admission. 

This  emphatic  word  of  the  British  Chancellor  is 
interesting  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
the  radical  disaster  which  has  been  wrought  by  the 
crazy  militant  body  of  English  suffragists  to  the  cause 
they  claimed  to  be  serving.  Such  wild  and  wicked  per- 
formances as  the  automobile  onslaught  upon  the  Prime 
Minister's  house,  witnessed  this  very  week,  are  odious 
to  the  last  degree  to  every  decent  citizen,  suffragist  or 
non-suffragist,  and  above  all  to  the  law-abiding  Eng- 
lishman. So  long  as  any  considerable  number  of  Eng- 
lish suffragists  condone  this  sort  of  thing,  so  long  th.ey 
place  a  burden  upon  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Par- 
liament and  out  which  is  not  likely  to  be  lifted.  Half 
a  dozen  years  ago  there  was  probably  no  country  in 
the  world  where  the  suffrage  cause  was  so  promising 
as  in  England,  the  suffrage  in  many  fields  having  been 
actually  won ;  and  but  for  the  excesses  which  have  en- 
sued, among  a  people  where  they  would  have  been 
least  expected,  English  women  would  probably  have 
the  Parliamentary  vote  today.  It  is  a  lesson  to  be 
taken  to  heart  in  more  fields  than  the  suffrage  field. 


Rev.  Hubert  Handley,  in  The  Hibbert  Journal  for 
January,  answers  the  question  "Ought  there  to  be  a 
broad  church  disruption?"  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
liberal  clergyman  who  stays  inside  and  who  justifies 
the  use  of  words  and  the  repetition  of  creeds  which 
do  not  represent  his  individual  convictions  and  are  in 
acknowledged  contradiction  to  the  requirements  of 
science  and  the  conclusions  of  critical  scholars.  The 
creed  to  him  "is  the  badge  of  a  great  society,  a  vener- 
able, hereditary  standard,  scientific  in  mode,  mystic  in 
essence,  conceived  in  symbolism  and  embued  with  po- 
etry." This  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  in  London,  argues 
well  his  case,  and  doubtless  represents  a  spiritual  at- 
titude at  once  sincere  and  sensitive.  But  it  remains 
for  these  liberals  who  are  able  to  resolve  the  words  of 
the  creeds  forged  for  dogmatic  use  into  poems  and 
symbols,  to  account  for  the  increasing  multitude  who 
under  their  sanction  and  leadership  are  encouraged 
to  accept  the  unthinkable  dogmas  in  stupid  stolidity, 
or  to  mouth,  them  parrot-like  with  a  more  or  less  frank 
insincerity.  The  mental  attitude  of  such  is  not  so 
complimentary  to  the  liberals  who  stay  inside.  Is  it 
something  like  this :  "Of  course,  as  an  individual  I 
do  not  believe  the  Nicene  Creed,  who  does  ?  But  then 
it  is  old  and  it  is  eminently  respectable,  and  the  church, 
is  a  decent  place  for  decent  people  to  go  to ;  it  is 


proper  and  becoming."  Is  there  not  also  a  third  class  to 
be  considered,  those,  who  standing  on  the  outside,  look 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  upon  all  clergy,  and  upon 
every  church  as  a  place  where  there  is  a  prattle  of 
phrases  which  they  do  not  understand,  or  understand- 
ing, do  not  believe.  Evolution  sometimes  asserts  itself 
by  revolution  and  the  spirit  sometimes  is  saved  by  the 
revision  of  the  word.  There  must  have  been  some  subtle 
connection  in  the  editorial  mind  which  followed  this  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Handley  with  one  from  the  Vicar  of  Car- 
rington  on  the  "Failure  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Rev.  Mr.  Blount  in  the  latter  article  complains  of  the 
slackness  that  is  the  menace  of  the  church  of  England. 
He  says :  "But  I  appeal  to  any  parish  priest  whether 
it  is  not  his  experience  that  scientific  or  intellectual 
movements  are  far  less  formidable  enemies  of  reli- 
gious observance  than  the  bed,  the  arm-chair,  the  pipe, 
the  motor  car,  the  bicycle  or  the  golf  club.  It  is  not 
mental  alertness  but  physical  relaxation  which  is  the 
Church's  worst  opponent."  Perhaps  a  careful  student 
of  these  two  articles  will  find  a  more  intimate  psy- 
chological connection  between  them  than  is  superficially 
obvious. 


"The  Second  Generation" 


We  print  in  our  news  column  this  week,  an  interest- 
ing account  of  one  of  the  study  sessions  of  the  course 
in  Immigration,  conducted  by  the  Senior  Editor  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre.  The  night  reported  was  con- 
cerned with  the  Lithuanians.  They  had  a  most  intel- 
ligent and  scholarly  interpreter  in  the  person  of  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in  one  of  the  oldest  Lithuanian  Colo- 
nies in  the  city  of. Chicago.  When  he  arrived  in  Chi- 
cago twenty  years  ago  there  were  three  hundred  Lithu- 
anians awaiting  him  there.  Now  the  population  num- 
ber seventy-five  thousand.  This  man  has  witnessed  the 
growth  and  shepherded  the  better  life  of  these  people, 
and  is  now  able  to  interpret  them  in  terms  of  American 
sociology. 

This  was  but  a  sample  evening.  The  Scandinavian, 
the  German,  the  Bohemian,  the  Pole,  the  Russian  Jew 
and  the  Armenian  have  been  interpreted  in  like  manner 
by  competent  representatives,  from  the  inside;  and 
without  collusion,  or  any  acquaintance  the  one  with  the 
other,  they  have  told  the  same  pathetic,  gruesome,  in- 
criminating, but  at  the  same  time  heroic,  triumphant 
and  thrilling  story.  All  of  them  testified  from  the  best 
of  first-hand  information  to  the  essential  integrity  of 
these  immigrants.  They  were  honest,  ready  to  work, 
and  had  a  capacity  to  endure,  and  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  possessed  spiritual  resources  that  enabled 
them  to  rise  through  all  difficulties  and  defeats  into 
self-respecting,  self-supporting,  American  citizens. 
Such  is  the  fundamental  character  of  the  immigrants. 
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and  in  .sjjite  of  their  exploitation  at  every  step  of  their 
American  experience  these  new  comers  have  in  the 
main  preserved  their  integrity.  These  speakers  testi- 
fied to  wliat  they  had  seen  and  much  of  what  they  had 
endured,  through  the  exploitations  of  express  men, 
liotel  men,  real-estate  men,  saloon  men,  and  too  often, 
employers  of  labor.  And  still  these  new  comers  have 
made  good,  proving  themselves  to  be  an  indispensable 
and  invaluable  asset  of  the  growing  city  of  Chicago,  as 
they  have  been  of  the  growing  country  of  the  United 
States.  Without  th.eir  labor  many  of  the  wheels  of 
industry  would  become  still,  and  the  ore  would  remain 
undug,  or  if  digged,  would  remain  unworked. 

With  strange  unanimity  the  spokesmen  of  these  na- 
tions confessed  that  the  immigrant  i)rol)lem  becomes 
acute  in  the  second  generation.  The  American  born 
children  of  these  immigrants  are  the  ones  that  appear 
in  the  police  courts,  that  perplex  the  protective  agen- 
cies, and  oftentimes  render  life  and  property  unsafe. 
To  account  for  this  fact  calls  for  the  most  astute  analy- 
sis on  the  i)art  of  these  speakers,  and  reveals  to  the  stu- 
dent the  most  gruesome  condition  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  causes  are  not  far  to  see.  They  fall  promi)tly 
under  a  few  well  defined  groups  of  influences  and  ten- 
dencies. 

The  first  of  these  influences,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  seems  to  be  incident  to  th.e  public  school  system 
of  America.  Not  that  education  hurts  the  child  of  the 
immigrant  any  more  than  it  hurts  any  child,  but  in  the 
public  schools  a  chasm  is  dug  between  parent  and  child. 
The  little  learning  in  English  leads  them  to  distrust  the 
intelligence  of  their  parents,  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
mother  tongue,  to  regret,  and,  oftentimes  to  rebel, 
against  parental  authority. 

Second,  the  contact  of  the  child  with  the  more  ex- 
travagant native  born  child,  the  costlier  dress,  the  more 
elaborate  social  complications,  the  fuss  and  the  feath- 
ers, the  dressmaking,  the  millinery,  the  tailoring,  all 
awaken  in  the  second  generation  an  ambition  that  ex- 
ceeds their  earning'  power ;  an  impatience  with  their 
condition  that  breeds,  first,  discontent,  then  pretension, 
and  these  ripen  into  extravagance  and  defiance. 

In  the  third  place,  by  common  consent,  and  with  an 
array  of  facts  and  figures  as  over-whelming  as  they  are 
convincing,  all  these  witnesses  testified  to  the  corrupt- 
ing power  of  the  American  saloon,  where  indolence 
waits  upon  dissipation  and  loafing  ripens  into  crime. 
All  these  witnesses  were  near  enough  to  the  habits  of 
their  fellow  country-men,  both  at  home  and  in  Amer- 
ica, to  enable  them  to  understand  sympathetically  the 
good  side,  if  there  is  any,  to  the  European  beer  and 
wine  sipping,  but  they  are  all  agreed  that  the  simple 
home  indulgence  of  the  European  peasants  has  little 
or  nothing  in  common  with  the  vulgar,  coarse,  vicious 
atmos]ihere  of  the  American  saloon,  which  first,  last 


and  all  the  time,  works  in  all  these  communities  to  the 
brutalizing  or  stolidifying  of  the  first  generation,  and 
the  criminalizing  of  the  second. 

In  the  face  of  this  awful  arraignment,  how  shallow 
and  inadequate,  if  not  cruel,  is  this  quibble  of  the  illit- 
eracy test  that  threatens  to  become  a  blot  on  the  na- 
tional statute-books.  It  is  at  best  a  confession  of  faith- 
lessness in  the  power  of  America  to  assimilate  good, 
honest,  vigorous,  raw  material.  It  is  a  distrust  of  the 
])ublic  schools,  and  for  all  our  pedagogical  prattle  about 
the  value  of  manual  training  and  technical  education,  it 
is  a  confession  on  the  part  of  our  law  makers  that  they 
cannot  trust  the  educational  power  of  labor,  the  dis- 
cipline of  toil,  and  so  must  insist  on  a  minimum  of 
"book  larnin,"  such  an  infinitesimal  minimum  that  it 
utterly  fails  as  an  educational  test,  but  remains  as  an 
indignity  to  honest  brawn  and  willing  brain. 

These  studies  at  the  Lincoln  Centre  have  done  much 
to  dissipate  the  prevalent  assumption  that  while  the  in- 
habitants of  northern  and  western  Europe  have  been 
and  may  still  be,  desirable,  the  "hordes"  from  eastern 
and  southern  Europe  are  to  be  distrusted,  and  if  pos- 
si])lc,  be  kept  out.  This  superstition  vanishes  on  closer 
examination.  That  the  east-European  is  generations 
behind  the  west-European  in  culture  and  civic  develop- 
ment goes  without  the  saying,  but  that  these  unfor- 
tunate children  of  more  recent  despotism  are  incapable 
of  culture,  insensible  to  democratic  ideals  and  unre- 
sponsive to  the  influences  that  make  for  citizenship,  is 
a  proposition  not  sustained  by  the  facts.  When  we  get 
close  up  to  these  east-European  people  and  find  them 
in  their  homes,  and  note  their  energetic  struggle  for 
their  children,  their  high  ambitions  for  the  same,  we 
are  rebuked.  And  when  we  analyze  and  catalogue  the 
damnable  influences  with  which  the  American  born,  the 
"favored  free  citizens,"  surround  these  toilers,  we  can 
but  feel  a  .sense  of  humiliation  over  the  misapplication 
of  patriotism,  the  short  sighted  statesmanship  that  is 
oblivious  to  the  degrading  forces,  set  agoing,  fostered 
and  protected  by  American  institutions,  and  as  oblivi- 
ous, to  the  upward  push,  the  climbing  possibilities  of 
these  children  of  the  east.  "Physician  heal  thyself" 
is  the  word  to  the  American  citizen  who  is  so  afraid  of 
contamination.  The  people  who  are  so  afraid  of 
European  brawn  had  better  cease  their  clamor  for  more 
laborers,  and  test  themselves  by  their  readiness  to  milk 
the  cows,  husk  the  corn,  pitch  the  hay  and  turn  the 
furrow,  with  their  own  hands. 

Poor  pitiable  second  generation  !  You  are  the  vic- 
tims, not  of  the  uncalculating  faiths  of  your  fathers 
and  mothers,  but  of  the  wicked  cupidity  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizen,  who,  in  spite  of  all  this  stupendous  en- 
richment from  all  lands,  still  hides  behind  the  super- 
ficial conceit  of  the  "Anglo-Saxon,"  the  ignorant  con- 
fidence in  "blood"  and  the  most  delusive  of  prides,  "the 
pride  of  descent." 
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\\'e  hope  from  time  to  time  to  print  further  reports 
of  these  studies  in  immigration  at  the  Lincoln  Centre, 
hoping  that  other  churches,  clubs,  or  social  centers 
will  also  push  first-hand  investigations  into  the  immi- 
grant question  of  Chicago. 


A  Liberian  Exhibition  in  Chicago 


An  exhibition  of  objects  relating  to  the  history  and 
condition  of  Liberia  will  be  opened  in  March  at  the 
building  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  The  ex- 
hibition will  consist  of  all  sorts  of  objects  of  historical 
interest  as  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  Liberian 
prints,  broadsides,  maps,  plans,  pictures,  views,  por- 
traits, autograph  letters,  documents,  seals,  stamps, 
coins,  paper  money,  medals,  decorations,  etc.,  etc. 
The  classification  recognizes  four  groups  under  which 
the  objects  exhibited  will  be  arranged:  L  The  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society.  IL  The  Republic.  IIL 
The  Land.  IV.  The  Missions.  The  objects  will  be 
so  arranged  and  labeled  as  to  make  them  convey  their 
full  information  and  interest.  The  exhibition  will 
probably  be  opened  on  Monday,  March  23,  and  re- 
main open  for  two  weeks,  closing  on  Saturday,  April  4. 
A  program  with  lectures  and  addresses  as  the  open- 
ing and  closing  is  in  contemplation  and  it  is  possible 
that  other  meetings  may  be  arranged.  The  exhibition 
will  be  freely  open  to  the  public  and  it  is  hoped  that 
many  may  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  learn  something  of  the  Negro  Republic  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Students  from  High  Schools, 
either  singly  or  in  classes,  are  particularly  invited. 
Liberia  is  our  offspring.  The  United  States  is  re- 
sponsible for  her  existence.  Her  achievements,  her 
needs,  her  condition  and  her  problems  should  par- 
ticularly interest  us.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  ex- 
hibition is  to  arouse  interest  in  and  to  increase  knowl- 
edge of  Liberia,  which  is  perhaps  the  hope  of  the 
dark  continent.  Tickets  will  be  necessary  for  the 
evening  gatherings,  but  they  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  without  charge  upon  appli- 
cation. Individuals  or  organizations  knowing  Liberia 
or  being  in  direct  connection  with  Liberian  matters 
are  invited  to  assist  in  making  the  exhibition  a  success 
by  loaning  objects  suitable  for  display,  or  by  sugges- 
tions of  ideas  that  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition.  A  printed  catalogue  of  all  objects  shown 
will  be  issued  and  in  it  due  credit  will  be  given  to 
exhibitors.  It  is  believed  that  this  catalogue  will  have 
permanent  value  and  be  a  genuine  contribution  to  the 
literature  regarding  Liberia.  Will  not  editors  and  in- 
dividuals who  may  read  this  announcement  kindly  aid 
in  making  the  exhibition  known.  A  large  number  of 
visitors  is  greatly  desired. 

Frederick  Starr. 


Phillips  Brooks  on  the  Higher  Battles 


Would  you  see  loyalty,  implicit  obedience,  and  the 
complete  acceptance  of  a  law  which  is  supreme?  Where 
will  you  find  them  so  absolute  as  in  the  eager  inten- 
sity with  which  the  scientist  watches  the  face  of  Na- 
ture to  catch  the  slightest  intimation  of  her  will?  Would 
you  see  magnanimity  ?   Where  is  it  so  entire  as  in  the 


heart  of  the  true  merchant  who  feels  the  common 
wealth  surrounding  his  personal  fortunes  and  fur- 
nishing at  once  the  sufficient  means  and  the  worthy 
purpose  of  his  becoming  rich?  Would  you  see  self- 
surrender  ?  Its  noblest  specimens  have  not  been  on  the 
field  of  battle  where  the  dying  soldier  has  handed  the 
cup  of  water  to  his  dying  foe.  They  have  been  in  the 
lanes  and  alleys  of  great  cities  where  quiet  and  de- 
termined men  and  women  have  bowed  before  the  facts 
of  human  brotherhood  and  human  need,  and  given  the 
full  cups  of  their  entire  lives  to  the  parched  lips  of 
their  poor  brethren.  We  learned  during  the  great  war 
that  the  heroism  of  the  President  might  be  every  whit 
as  great  and  splendid  as  the  heroism  of  the  General. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  truth-seeker  may  be  as  glowing 
and  unselfish  as  the  enthusiasm  which  scales  the  height 
and  captures  the  citadel  with  the  resistless  sword. 

There  is  nothing  good  or  glorious  which  war  has 
brought  forth  in  human  nature  which  peace  may  not 
produce  more  richly  and  more  permanently.  When 
we  cease  to  think  of  peace  as  the  negative  of  war,  and 
think  of  war  as  the  negative  of  peace,  making  war  and 
not  peace  the  exception  and  interruption  of  human  life, 
making  peace  and  not  war  the  type  and  glory  of  ex- 
istence, then  shall  shine  forth  the  higher  soldiership 
of  the  higher  battles.  Then  the  first  military  spirit  and 
its  works  shall  seem  to  be  but  crude  struggles  after, 
and  rehearsals  for,  that  higher  fight,  the  fight  after 
the  eternal  facts  and  their  obedience,  the  fight  against 
the  perpetually  intrusive  lie,  which  is  the  richer  glory 
of  the  riper  man.  The  facts  of  government,  the  facts 
of  commerce,  the  facts  of  society,  the  facts  of  history, 
the  facts  of  man,  the  facts  of  God,  in  these,  in  the 
perception  of  their  glory,  in  the  obedience  to  their  com- 
pulsion, shall  be  the  possibility  and  promise  of  the 
soldier  statesman,  the  soldier  scientist,  the  soldier  phil- 
anthropist, the  soldier  priest,  the  soldier  man.  "The 
sword  is  beaten  into  the  ploughshare,  the  spear  into  the 
pruning-hook."  "The  war-drum  throbs  no  longer,  and 
the  battle  flags  are  furled."  But  it  is  not  that  the 
power  of  fight  has  perished ;  it  is  that  the  battle  has 
gone  up  on  to  higher  ground,  and  into  higher  light. 
The  battle  is  above  the  clouds. — From  Phillips  Brooks' 
Sermon  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  Boston. 

World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston. 

Four  Points  Which  the  American  Peace 
Party  Should  Now  Press 

1.  International  action  for  the  joint  limitation  of 
naval  armaments  and  expenditures ;  and  meantime 
firm  opposition  to  any  increase  in  our  own  naval  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Immediate  steps  by  our  government  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  international  committee  to  prepare  the 
program  for  the  Third  Hague  Conference,  which 
should  meet  in  1915. 

3.  The  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  exempting  American  coastwise  shipping  from  the 
payment  of  tolls,  the  equal  treatment  of  the  vessels 
of  all  nations  having  been  pledged  in  our  treaty  with 
Great  Britain. 

4.  Prompt  renewal  in  their  original  or  an  im- 
proved form  of  our  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  nations  which  have  expired. 
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A  GREAT  CITIZEN 


The  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith 

BY 

CHARLES  EDWIN  PERKINS 
Chapter  II. — Continued. 


A  FAMILY  OF  DOERS  OF  GOOD. 

One  of  the  most  touching  passages  in  Boswell's 
Johnson,  is  that  in  which  he  tells  how  the  great  doc- 
tor found  a  dissolute,  helpless  woman  in  the  street 
and  carried  her  home  to  his  lodging  and  took  care  of 
her.  That  was  exactly  the  kind  of  action  that  Gerrit 
Smith  would  have  performed.  Miss  King  relates,  un- 
der date  of  March  26,  1833,  that  Mr.  Smith,  return- 
ing from  Morrisville  where  he  had  been  attending 
court,  "picked  up  a  man  dead  drunk  in  the  road.  He 
brought  the  man  in  his  arms  into  the  kitchen,"  she 
continues,  "where  he  now  lies  on  a  buffalo  robe  by 
the  fire." 

If  a  person  were  in  distress,  Gerrit  Smith  did  not 
stop  to  insist  on  a  certificate  of  character  before  min- 
istering to  his  need.  If  it  appeared  that  the  recipient 
of  his  kindly  offices  were  unworthy,  he  was  apt  to 
pity  him  all  the  more.  To  be  a  "miserable  sinner" 
was  in  his  eyes  so  great  a  calamity  in  itself  as  to  de- 
mand the  pity  of  those  who  might  be  able  to  do  such 
an  one  any  good.  He  was  sometimes  imposed  upon, 
of  course,  and  knew  that  he  was.  But  such  knowl- 
edge made  no  difference  in  his  habits  of  helpfulness. 
At  the  same  time,  when  helping  anybody  whom  he 
knew  to  be  suffering  from  faults  of  his  own,  the  phi- 
lanthropist accompanied  his  material  help  with  ear- 
nest efforts  to  arouse  a  better  spirit  in  the  man. 

A  case  involving  flagrant  moral  obtuseness,  to  give 
it  no  severer  name,  related  by  Miss  King,  was  that 
of  a  man  who  picked  up  a  sum  of  money  on  "rum 
tavern  steps,"  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  discover 
the  owner,  had  treated  it  as  a  treasure  trove  and 
used  it  in  buying  a  cow.  The  man  who  had  lost  the 
money,  however,  learned  about  it  and  sent  the  con- 
stable after  the  culprit.  With  a  term  in  prison  staring 
him  in  the  face,  the  guilty  person  bethought  him  of 
Mr.  Smith,  who,  upon  hearing  the  story  and  finding 
the  offender  apparently  penitent,  gave  him  money 
with  which  to  square  the  matter  with  the  prosecutor. 
He  accompanied  the  deed  of  kindness,  however,  with 
some  very  plain  words  on  the  dishonesty  of  the  man's 
act,  and  he  went  away  with  many  protestations  of 
reform. 

One  evening  in  mid-December  "A  poor,  wandering 
woman"  comes  to  the  mansion.  She  "sings  hymns" 
and  "talks  continually,"  and  is  quite  evidently  dis- 
traught. "Mrs.  Smith  is  much  interested  in  her," 
runs  the  journal.  "She  is  given  a  room,  made  com- 
fortable and  allowed  to  stay  for  a  week." 

At  another  time  the  journalist  mentions  "two  poor, 
sick  girls  who  have  lived  for  some  weeks  past  in  the 
nursery." 

Works  of  goodness  such  as  these  which  came  under 
the  teacher's  observaton  went  on  without  interrup- 
tion through  the  entire  life  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  his 
wife.  He  was  a  giver  of  large  sums  to  great  causes, 
but  the  rills  of  his  daily  charities,  flowing  in  all  direc- 
tions, helped  innumerable  plodding  journeyers  on 
life's  road  over  the  hard  places.  And  the  times  were 


rare  when  the  mansion's  hospitable  roof  was  not  fur- 
nishing shelter  to  some  one  or  more  of  earth's  un- 
fortunates. 

The  nineteenth  century,  noted  far  above  all  pre- 
ceding cycles  for  discoveries  and  inventions,  was  ex- 
hibiting mechanical  devices  in  ever-increasing  num- 
ber, calculated  to  increase  the  products  of  labor. 
Here  is  a  note  respecting  an  invention  that  revolu- 
tionized a  method  of  labor  in  use  for  unnumbered 
generations.  Miss  King  writes: 

September  16,  1833.  At  noon  went  with  Mrs.  Smith  and 
the  children  to  the  new  barn  and  saw  the  threshing  machine 
work.  It  is  quite  a  curious  contrivance,  and  has  sometimes 
got  ou^  200  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day.  It  requires  four 
horses  and  five  men  to  manage  it. 

Another  interesting  and  epoch  marking  innovation 
is  recorded  in  this  paragraph : 

December  3,  1833.  The  new  stove  for  the  hall  came  today. 
It  cost  50  dollars.  The  top  of  the  cast-iron  pyramid  is 
about  8  feet  high.  Two  tons  of  anthracite  coal  were  brought 
to  burn  in  the  stove. 

And  still  another  in  this: 

April  23,  1833.    I  write  this  with  Mrs.  Smith's  metallic  pen. 

On  Sept.  7,  1833,  an  event  occurred  which  was  a 
happy  culmination  to  the  prayers  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith.  "In  the  afternoon,"  says  the  journal,  "Eliza- 
beth Smith  was  received  into  the  church.  Mr.  Smith 
went  with  his  daughter  and  stood  in  the  aisle." 

Gerrit  Smith  had  not,  at  this  time,  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  as  has  been  said. 
He  had,  however,  in  addition  to  his  great  activity  in 
the  Colonization  Society,  engaged  on  his  own  account 
in  philanthropic  undertakings  for  colored  people. 
Among  other  things  he  had  recently  established  for 
them  in  Peterboro  a  manual  training  school.  Miss 
King  refers  to  it: 

October  31,  1834.  We  all  went  to  hear  the  colored  boys 
declaim  and  read  compositions.  They  did  extremely  well 
and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  patron  of  the  school  and 
the  faithful  teacher.    The  room  was  full — friends  and  foes. 

The  last  word  shows  that  even  in  Peterboro  there 
were  persons  so  prejudiced  against  the  blacks  as  to 
object  to  their  being  given  a  chance  to  learn  to  use 
their  brains  and  hands  intelligently.  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  if  any  such  prejudice  existed,  it  was 
not  allowed  to  rule.  Miss  King  taught  a  class  of  col- 
ored youth  in  the  Sunday  School. 

Here  is  another  reference  to  the  colored  school,  in 
a  letter  from  Fitzhugh  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Swift.  It  is  dated  March  12,  1835 : 

Father  has  a  school  here  for  young  gentlemen  of  color. 
James  Williamson,  one  of  the  scholars,  came  from  Africa. 
He  has  an  uncle  who  is  a  king  in  Africa.  He  is  very  neat 
and  so  are  all  the  scholars.  Robert  Banks,  one  of  them,  is 
going  to  be  married  in  the  spring  and  to  settle  in  Buffalo 
or  in  Oswego.  I  supposed  you  would  like  to  hear  about 
the  negroes,  because  you  took  care  of  those  Indians  here  a 
great  while  ago. 

Among  Miss  King's  notes  is  a  record  of  a  cold  day, 
to  be  remembered  when  "the  oldest  inhabitant"  is 
dilating  on  extremes  of  weather: 

January  9,  1835.  Mercury  in  the  ball.  This  is  at  least  44 
degrees  below  zero,  and  the  coldest  in  SO  years. 

Miss  King  mentions  Mr.  Smith's  custom  of  pay- 
ing visits  to  the  sick,  amongst  his  neighbors,  and 
praying  with  them.  It  was  a  habit  in  which  he  per- 
sisted to  the  last.  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  he  was  every- 
body's good  friend. 

The  school  in  the  mansion  was  closed  in  the  spring 
of  1835,  Elizabeth  and  Fitzhugh  being  regarded  as 
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old  enough  to  be  sent  away  to  school.  The  faithful 
teacher's  last  weeks  were  saddened  by  the  sickness 
and  death  of  little  Nanny.  The  child  died  of  canker 
rash,  April  21,  1835.  It  was  a  sad  event  to  her,  for 
she  had  become  deeply  attached  to  the  lovable  little 
girl.  The  blow  to  the  parents  was  heavy  indeed.  The 
little  one  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  orchard.  Answering 
a  letter  of  sympathy  from  Miss  King's  father,  Gen. 
King,  Gerrit  writes : 

If  among  the  objects  of  my  affection  in  this  world,  there 
was  one  whom  I  regarded  with  a  superior  strength  of  affec- 
tion, surely  there  was  none  towards  whom  I  felt  tenderness 
equaling  that  which  entered  into  my  love  for  the  dear  child, 
whose  death  you  mourn.  The  world  is  incapable  of  com- 
forting me.    Jesus  alone  can  fill  the  aching  void  in  my  heart. 

I  was  aware  that  you  loved  my  dear  baby,  and  much  in 
turn  was  "Nimmy's  Pa"  loved  by  her.  (Nanny  called  Miss 
King  "Nimmy.")  Let  us  hope  that,  in  a  better  world,  all 
the  members  of  your  family  and  mine  will  meet,  to  be 
animated  by  a  purer,  stronger,  holier  love  than  is  known 
this  side  the  grave. 

Our  Elizabeth  and  Fitzhugh  have  gone  to  their  schools, 
and  your  dear  daughter  leaves  us  in  a  few  days.  How  great 
a  change  do  three  short  weeks  make  in  our  family.  God 
grant  that  it  may  be  attended  with  a  blessed  change  in  the 
heart  of  each  remaining  inmate. 

In  the  journal,  under  date  of  April  26,  1835,  is  note 
of  a  sweet  old  custom,  forgotten  in  these  days : 

Cut  some  of  Libby's,  Fitz's,  Cornelia's  and  Gatty's  hair 
for  keepsakes. 

And  now  the  day  has  come  which  is  to  witness  the 
teacher's  departure.   She  writes : 

May  12,  1835.  Took  my  last  breakfast  with  this  dear 
family  for  the  present.  Went  with  Laura  into  the  garden, 
and  she  and  Christy  got  me  a  good  variety  of  roots  and 
put  them  in  nice  order  for  me  to  carry  home.  (Another 
lovely  old-time  custom.) 

I  took  my  leave  of  this  dear,  lovely  family,  after  having 
been  with  them  almost  three  years. 

This  has  been  a  sunny  spot  in  my  life,  and  may  I  ever  be 
thankful  for  this  situation,  and  remember  the  good  lessons 
I  have  learned  here. 

Four  days  previous  to  the  final  entry  in  her  journal, 
Miss  King  received  this  note  from  the  good  master 
of  Peterboro : 

My  Dear  Miss  King : — I  wish  you  to  purchase  with  the 
enclosed  ten  dollars  some  books,  of  your  own  selection,  and 
to  regard  them  as  a  present  from  me,  and  expression  of  my 
profound  esteem  for  you. 

I  can  never  cease  to  remember  and  value  you  as  a  Christian 
friend,  as  a  faithful  teacher  of  my  children  and  as  a  very 
pleasant  and  much  beloved  member  of  my  family  for  nearly 
three  years.  The  Lord  be  with  you,  prays 
Your  friend, 

Gerrit  Smith. 

Peterboro,  May  8th,  1835. 

A  little  less  than  forty  years  later.  Miss  King,  hav- 
ing retired  from  the  teaching  work  which  had  occu- 
pied a  long  and  useful  life,  returned  to  Peterboro 
and  purchased  a  home  there,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
near  her  dear  friends,  whom  she  had  never  forgot- 
ten and  who  had  never  forgotten  her.  She  had  hardly 
become  settled  in  her  own  pleasant  home,  near  the  man- 
sion, when  Gerrit  Smith  passed  away ;  and  scarcely 
had  she  become  used  to  his  absence  when  his  wife 
followed  her  husband.  The  reader  may  easily  imag- 
ine that  the  grief  and  disappointment  caused  by  these 
deaths  was  very  keen.  She  carried  it,  as  all  must 
learn  to  carry  their  sorrows,  and  taking  up  her  abode 
with  her  nieces  in  Washington,  passed  fifteen  peace- 
ful years  before  she  crossed  the  river  to  be  with  her 
friends  of  other  days. 

{To  he  continued) 


♦♦Gentlemen  All!" 


Are  you  of  those  who  use  the  word  "foreigner" 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium?  Do  you  speak  of  the 
"ignorant  Pole?"  Have  Italians  been  to  you  nothing 
but  "Dagos"  and  have  all  those  who  speak  a  tongue 
strange  to  you  and  who  bear  the  brunt  of  toil  with 
pick  and  shovel,  hammer  or  trowel,  been  simply 
"Wops?" 

You,  then,  are  one  of  those  to  whom  this  article 
is  written. 

But  not  to  you  alone  the  writer  would  speak,  but  to 
all  those  who  have  themselves  been  "strangers  in  a 
strange  land;"  to  those  who  would  extend  the  hand 
of  welcome  to  "the  stranger  within  our  gates ;"  to  all 
who  would  come  to  know  and  thereby  appreciate  the 
sterling  characters  of  thousands  now  known  simply 
as  "foreigners"  and  lastly  he  would  put  you  in  touch 
with  the  only  influence  which  can  unify  the  cos- 
mopolitan elements  which  make  up  our  city,  namely, 
the  evening  school. 

To  you  and  all  of  you  he  would  present  his  friends, 
Alexander  Marcinkowski  of  Poland,  Pasquale  De  Bar- 
tolomeo  of  Fontecchio,  Province  of  Aquila  (Eagle), 
Italy ;  Victory  Anthony  of  Salonica,  Turkey ;  Lewis 
Sifter  of  Lavasz  Patona,  Hungary — one  a  "laborer," 
another  a  musician,  a  third  an  itinerant  merchant;  a 
fourth,  one  who  has  traveled  in  Manchuria  and  Japan, 
now  one  of  a  dredging  crew,  gentlemen  all. 

These  men,  with  over  500  adult  foreigners  of  the 
night  schools,  the  writer  has  come  to  know  as  per- 
sonal friends.  It  came  about  in  this  way:  In  the 
plan  of  instruction,  a  necessary  condition  was  to  get 
acquainted. 

So  an  outline  of  talks  was  arranged  which  would 
appeal  to  the  pupils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  the 
teacher  a  clew  to  the  lives  of  her  pupils.  First,  there 
were  talks  about  the  "fatherland"  and  the  life  led  in 
the  native  land. 

"Where  were  you  born?"  "Who  ruled  the  coun- 
try?" And  gradually,  as  all  became  better  acquainted, 
more  intimate  questions.  "Will  you  tell  us  something 
of  your  life  at  home?"  "Were  the  people  happy 
there?"  "Will  you  describe  your  country  that  we 
may  enjoy  its  memories  with  you?"  "What  did  you 
do  as  a  child  to  earn  money?"  Most  pupils  felt  the 
kindly  interest  behind  the  questions  and  responded  as 
fluently  as  theii  English  would  admit. 

Then  followed  questions  of  the  journey  across  the 
water  and  experiences  on  arrival.  "Did  anyone  cheat 
you  ?"  was  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  500  who  replied  to  this  question. 

Later  the  pupils  were  led  to  converse  of  their  life 
here.  "What  do  you  do  for  a  living  here?"  was 
sometimes  evaded,  especially  by  the  conservative  Pole 
and  the  cautious  Hebrew. 

"I  work  for  a  living,"  was  often  the  reply,  but  with 
the  Italians,  Scandinavians,  Greeks,  Syrians  and  Huns 
the  responses  were  gratifying  in  their  frankness. 

"How  much  do  you  earn  a  week?"  "Do  you  save 
any  of  your  wages  ?"  were  questions  which  drew  ready 
and  full  response. 

"Did  you  like  this  country  when  you  came?''  was 
generally  answered  by  "Yes,  but  I  like  it  better  now." 

Finally  came  questions  to  determine  the  pupil's 
mental  attitude,  his  sense  of  appreciation,  his  under- 
standing of  his  rights  and  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
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the  community  and  a  prospective  citizen:  "What 
does  the  American  flag  mean  to  you?"  "Has  this 
country  done  anything  for  you  ?"  "What  does  it  mean 
to  be  a  good  citizen?" 

Responses  to  the  questions  elicited  discussion  which 
finally  crystallized  with  sentiment — in  almost  every 
case  a  gratifying  one. 

At  last,  the  whole  life  story  had  been  told ;  the  final 
step,  that  of  writing  it  out,  was  done.  The  whole 
forming  a  mass  of  data  intensely  interesting  and  ex- 
tremely instructive  in  its  bearing  upon  the  foreigner 
as  he  is  represented  in  the  evening  schools. 

Those  pupils  introduced  to  the  reader  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  are  real  people,  but  they  are  also 
types  of  hundreds  of  others  and  we  believe  represent 
a  character  and  ability  common  not  only  in  the  night 
school  but  among  the  races  whom  they  represent. 

Of  the  reproductions  from  the  autobiographical 
sketches,  many  will  remark  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
writing;  many  other.s  on  the  excellent  use  of  English 
by  those  who  recently  neither  spoke  nor  wrote  our 
language.  The  pedagogue  will  appreciate  and  give 
credit  to  the  splendid  teaching  of  the  evening  schools 
in  its  bearing  on  citizenship. 

To  some  the  note  of  pathos  will  make  direct  appeal. 
Others  will  remark  the  clear  understanding,  the  true 
ring  of  patriotism  expressed.  Would  that  every  Ameri- 
can boy  and  girl  had  as  true  a  concept  of  citizenship 
as  have  Lewis  Sifter,  Ilun,  John  Rucinski,  Russian 
Pole. 

"The  American  flag  means  to  all  people  that  this  is 
the  land  of  freedom." 

So  says  Charlie  Milazzo  of  Montedoro,  Italy,  and 
the  same  thought  appears  in  over  500  other  composi- 
tions whose  writers  hail  from  every  country,  from  the 
land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  to  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and 
from  the  Netherlands  to  Palestine. 

You  have  questions  as  to  the  life  of  these  people? 
Let  Joseph  and  Pietro  and  Stanislaus  and  the  others 
speak  for  their  races. 

Paul  Cherry,  Russian  Hebrew  with  an  Americanized 
name,  shall  answer  for  his  fellows,  for  the  story  of 
the  Russian  Hebrew  is  the  saddest. 

"I  went  to  school,  but  the  principal  says  he  hasn't 
any  room  for  Jewish  children  in  his  school." — "No, 
the  people  are  not  happy." — "This  is  the  Land  of 
Freedom;  I  will  be  a  good  citizen." 

Read  as  much  as  you  please  between  the  lines. 

Aside  from  these  and  a  few  scattering  replies,  one 
from  the  Azores,  another  from  Germany,  a  few  from 
Italy  and  Turkey  all  claim  that  the  people  are  happy 
in  their  native  land.  If  it  is  not  so  they  at  least  will 
not  admit  it.  We  admire  their  pride,  if  it  is  pride, 
that  prompts  them  to  paint  a  rosy  picture  of  the 
fatherland.  "I  call  my  country  'The  Second  Para- 
dise,' "  says  Adolph  of  the  Riviere — "My  home  was 
near  the  forest  between  many  hills,"  says  Rudolph 
of  Germany,  "It  is  the  very  beautiful." 

"Yes,  I  am  homesick  sometimes  for  there  are  few 
to  speak  to  here."  We  will  call  the  speaker  Vartan 
Pazjian,  who  sailed  from  Constantinople,  voicing  a 
trouble  which  the  night  school  will  cure.  Not  so  easy 
to  reconcile  those  and  they  are  many  who  long  for 
the  parents,  family  and  "home." 

"My  mother  misses  the  absence  of  my  presence" — 
quaint  but  pathetic. 

Shall  we  have  to  support  the  foreigner  or  his  chil- 


dren? John  of  Giwaniska  will  answer  for  his  people, 
"I  earn  $10.50  per  week;  I  put  away  $5.00  every 
week." 

Braggio  of  Rionero,  Vulture,  Italy,  represents  an 
occasional  case  only,  when  he  reports  that  he  supports 
a  family  of  four  on  $7.00  per  week. 

Carl  Anderson  reports  for  the  Swedes  as  a  struc- 
tural iron  worker  after  three  years  in  this  country. 
"I  receive  60c  an  hour." 

Abdallah  from  Palestine,  says:  "I  sell  rugs  and 
laces  in  the  residence  section.    I  make  $25  a  week." 

The  lowest  wage  reported,  and  that  by  a  young  un- 
married man,  is  $6.50  per  week,  and  "I  am  able  to 
save  some." 

For  lessons  in  thrift  we  can  go  to  school  to  the 
foreigner. 

Foreigners,  as  we  know  them,  are  not  the  "of¥- 
scourings"  of  the  great  continental  cities,  but  rather 
do  they  bring  with  them  the  sturdy  physical  and 
mental  qualities  of  the  out-of-doors  and  a  breath  of 
groves,  plains,  mountains  and  snowy  glaciers.  Ceri- 
sano,  Monte  Maggiore,  Montedoro,  Aquilla,  Vulture, 
these  are  the  native  places  of  some  of  our  Italian 
pupils.  There's  music  and  freshness  in  the  very 
sound. 

This  article  must  not  end  without  a  personal  tribute 
to  the  men  I  have  met  in  the  night  school. 

They  are  gentlemen  without  exception ;  kind,  cheer- 
ful, studious,  ambitious,  loyal,  appreciative.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  them,  and  the  pleasure  increases  with 
every  visit. 

Here's  to  you,  Jan  and  Stanislaus  and  Francizzek, 
and  to  those  like  you  from  the  plains  of  Poland  and 
the  valleys  of  Hungary. 

And  here's  to  you,  Philipo,  Antonio  and  Bar- 
tolomeo,  from  the  land  of  blue  skies  and  vineclad  hills. 

Greetings :  Carl  of  Sweden  and  Eric  of  Norway, 
as  sturdy  and  as  strong  as  your  rock-bound  coast; 
Vartan  of  Constantinople  and  Joseph  of  Russia ;  you 
have  shown  yourselves  good  men ;  we  welcome  you. 
Abdallah  from  far  Palestine  and  John  of  Greece,  you 
also  have  won  us  by  your  work.  Our  ranks  would 
not  now  be  complete  without  you. 

Here's  to  you  all ! 

— George  E.  Smith,  M.  D. 

The  Common  Good. 


*This  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  which  the  editor  was 
chairman,  in  connection  witli  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Syracuse.  It  helped  carry  unanimously  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  at  all  future  sessions  of  the  Association, 
there  shall  be  an  official  section  dealing  with  the  education  of 
the  immigrant. 


Vocational  Guidance 

A  Report  Read  by  Miss  Bertha  Van  Hove  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  All  Souls  Church.  Jan.  8,  1914* 


To  do  real  vocational  guidance  the  work- ought  to 
begin  while  the  child  is  in  school. 

First.  There  should  be  a  system  of  differentiated  courses 
in  the  public  schools  to  give  an  opportunity  to  take  not  only 
academic  studies,  but  also  hand  work  at  several  trades. 

Second.  There  should  be  placement  or  job-finding  and 
follow-up  work. 

Third.  There  should  be  compulsory  Continuation  Schools 
which  all  children  would  attend  at  regular  times  each  week 
while  they  were  employed. 

As  we  have  very  little  vocational  work  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  and  no  opportunity  whatever  to 
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try  several  trades,  so  that  an  intelligent  choice  of  an 
occupation  may  be  made,  it  leaves  vocational  guidance 
sadly  crippled.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  doing  the 
best  we  can  at  placement  and  follow-up  work. 

Most  of  the  children  whom  we  try  to  bring  under 
our  influence  are  under  sixteen — too  immature  to 
know  what  they  wish  to  do  for  a  life  work  and  too 
untrained  to  do  anything  except  the  simplest  unskilled 
work.  No  trades  are  open  to  them  until  they  are  six- 
teen, and  even  then  the  unions  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices.  About  the  only  work  available  is  non- 
educative  and  seasonal  work,  sometimes  attended  by 
physical  and  moral  dangers. 

Investigation  shows  that  in  a  few  instances  these 
immature  bread  winners  have  had  this  burden  forced 
upon  them  by  the  disability  or  low  wage  of  the  par- 
ents, but  in  most  instances  they  simply  sought  to  es- 
cape school  work  which  had  become  irksome. 

From  factory  inspectors  we  learn  that  12,000  posi- 
tions in  Chicago  are  open  to  children  under  sixteen 
From  school  reports  we  learn  there  are  24,000  children 
under  sixteen  out  of  school.  Allowing  several  thou- 
sand openings  at  housework  which  are  not  included  in 
the  factory  inspector's  reports,  it  still  leaves  many 
thousands  of  children  with  no  possible  chance  of  be- 
ing regularly  employed. 

\\'ith  no  way  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  education 
law,  the  working  certificate  practically  becomes  a  li- 
cense to  loaf.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  grow  criminals 
instead  of  useful  citizens  ?  And  is  it  not  about  time 
we  were  doing  something  about  it?  All  the  vocational 
guidance  done  here  or  elsewhere  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  but  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  with  the 
few  children  who  come  to  our  attention.  If  the  par- 
ticular thing  for  which  the  child  seems  fitted  is  not 
available,  the  best  thing  available  is  suggested,  rather 
than  idleness. 

Knowing  you  will  understand  that  it  is  not  the  fre- 
quency or  infrequency  of  the  calls  that  counts,  but 
rather  what  is  accomplished  by  the  calls,  I  submit  the 
following  statistics  for  this  year:  808  calls  on  chil- 
dren; 519  calls  on  employers;  81  calls  on  school 
teachers  or  principals.  Eighty-seven  dif¥erent  chil- 
dren asked  for  employment  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre.  Almost  all  of  these  children  were  sixteen  or 
over  and  had  at  least  seventh  grade  education,  and 
were  rather  above  the  average.  Work  was  found  for 
sixty-six.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  these 
sixty-six  are  all  working  still  in  the  same  positions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  only  twenty-six  of  them  are,  and 
of  these  only  sixteen  are  in  positions  where,  I  think, 
they  really  have  a  good  prospect  of  continued  ad- 
vance in  earning  capacity. 

Some  of  the  twenty-one  for  whom  I  did  not  find  em- 
ployment asked  more  pay  than  I  was  able  to  get  and 
eventually  found  their  own  employment ;  a  few  re- 
turned to  school,  and  only  two  or  three  were  unre- 
liable, so  that  I  could  not  recommend  them. 

This  may  not  be  a  good  showing,  but  if  only  a  few 
have  been  assisted  in  getting  positions  where  there  is 
the  happy  combination  of  an  increasing  wage  and  a 
growing  efficiency  and  responsibility,  then  the  efifort 
has  not  been  in  vain. 


*Miss  Van  Hove,  in  re.sidence  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Cen- 
tre, Is  a  Vocational  Worker  under  the  .ioint  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Cluli  and  All  Souls  Church. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


From  time  to  time  we  have  printed  in  Unity  out- 
lines of  the  lessons  in  the  "History  and  Practice  of 
Religion,"  as  studied  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course  at 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre.  This  course  was  pro- 
jected many  years  ago  by  a  committee,  of  which  Wil- 
liam C.  Gannett,  H.  M.  Simmons,  John  C.  Lerned 
and  the  editor  of  Unity  were  the  more  responsible 
members.  It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  to 
children  of  Sunday  School  age  a  sympathetic  outline 
of  the  religious  experience  of  the  race,  given  as  graph- 
ically and  biographically  as  possible.  It  is  the  expe- 
rience of  at  least  one  Sunday  School,  that  of  All 
Souls  Church,  Chicago,  that  the  course  can  be  made 
vital,  and  does  hold  the  attention  of  children  from 
next  to  the  primary  grade  to  the  adult  classes. 

These  lessons  are  first  presented  by  the  Minister 
to  a  study  class  of  adults,  attendance  at  which  is  re- 
quired of  all  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School.  This 
class  at  the  Lincoln  Centre  has  for  many  years 
fallen  into  two  sections,  one  which  meets  at  10 :30 
a.  m.  Tuesdays  and  has  an  enrollment  this  year  of 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  women,  the  other  sec- 
tion at  8  p.  m.  Fridays,  for  the  benefit  of  men  and 
women,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  some  thirty  or  more. 
With  such  notes,  printed  outlines,  charts,  maps  and 
pictures  as  can  be  made  available,  the  teachers  adjust 
the  lessons  to  the  capacity  of  their  classes  in  the  Sun- 
day School.  The  Minister  always  conducts  the  gen- 
eral exercises,  and  devotes  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
in  the  way  of  such  reviews,  reiteration  and  memoriza- 
tion as  will  tie  the  lessons  together  and  give  the  sense 
of  continuity. 

The  last  year's  work,  the  Third  Year's  work  in  the 
course,  was  reported  in  the  columns  of  Unity,  as 
adapted  from  Mr.  Jones's  lessons,  by  Dr.  Alice  D. 
Williams.  In  response  to  many  requests  we  will  be- 
gin next  week  the  publication  of  a  similar  outline  of 
this  year's  work,  the  Fourth  Year  in  the  course,  as 
prepared  by  Miss  May  Johnson  and  Mrs.  William 
Rothman. 

This  week  we  print  the  year's  program  with  the 
references  brought  down  to  date  by  Professor  Toy 
of  Harvard  University. 


THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WORK. 

FIRST  YEAR— Beginnings;  The  Legend  and  the  True 
Story. 

SECOND  YEAR— The  ReUgions  of  the  Elder  World. 
THIRD  YEAR— The  Growth  of  Hebrew  Religion.  (The 

Old  Testament.) 
FOURTH  YEAR— The  Hebrew  Religion  Meeting  the 

Classic  World.    (The  Apocrypha.) 
FIFTH  YEAR— The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion. 

(The  New  Testament.) 
SIXTH  YEAR— The  Growth  of  Christianity;  Stepping 

Stones  Across  the   First   Sixteen   Centuries   of  the 

Christian  Era. 

SEVENTH  YEAR— The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal    Religion:    from    Erasmus    to  Emerson. 

III. 

THE  APOCRYPHAL  PERIOD  OF  JEWISH 
LITERATURE. 
Hebrew  Thought  Meets  Greek  Culture. 
The  Fourth  Year  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course  in  the 
Study  of  Religion. 

1.  Intoductory.  3.  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 

2.  Alexander  the  Great,  356-      4.  I  Esdras  (a). 

323  B.  C.  5.  Ecclesiasticus  (a). 
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21.  The  Book  of  the  Secrets 
of  Enoch. 

22.  Sibylline  Oracles,  Chris- 
tian (b). 

23.  Seneca,  4B.  C— 65  A.  D. 

24.  Epictetus,   First  Century 
A.  D. 

25.  Philo,  20  B.  C.-40  A. 
D.  (?) 

26.  Judith  (a). 


6.  Baruch  (a). 

7.  The     Sibylline  Oracles, 
Jewish  (b). 

8.  Enoch. 

9.  I  Maccabees  (a). 

10.  II  Maccabees  (a). 

11.  Additions  to  Esther  (a). 

12.  Tobit  (a). 

13.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses 

14.  Psaims  of  Solomon  (b).  ^7.  Josephus_  (37-95  (?)  A 
ic   A  c  -Mr       )i  \  l)-)  a.  R.  Shillets  trans- 

5.  Assumption  of  Moses  (b).  i^^ion  (Scribner). 

6-                u°  28.  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (b). 

17.  Ill  Maccabees  (c).  29.  II  Esdras  (a). 

18.  The    Book    of    Wisdom  30.  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (b). 
(^)-  31.  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 

19.  IV  Maccabees  (c).  Patriarchs  (b). 

20.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  (b).  .^2.  The  Talmud. 
Explanation — (a)  indicates  books  fodnd  in  Apocrypha; 

(b)  indicates  books  found  in  Dean's  Pseudepigrapha ;  (c)  in- 
dicates books  found  in  Churton's  Uncanonical  and  Apocryphal 
Scriptures. 

REFERENCES* 

Revised  to  date  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Articles  in  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  Hastings'  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  and  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 
The  Apocrypha  (revised  version). 
Pseudepigrapha  by  W.  J.  Deane. 

The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Two  quarto  volumes  from  the  Oxford  Press,  edited 
by  R.  H.  Charles,  assisted  by  twenty-six  sub  editors.  The  en- 
tire literature  between  200  B.  C.  and  100  A.  D.,  is  to  be  found 
in  these  volumes. 

Churton's  Uncanonical  and  Apocryphal  Scriptures. 

Bissell's  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Lange 
Series. 

Cheyne's  Jewish  Religious  Life  After  the  Exile. 
Cornill's  History  of  the  People  of  Israel. 
Montefiore's  Bible  for  Home  Reading,  Part  II. 
The  Messages  of  the  Later  Prophets,  by  Sanders  and 
Kent. 

Toy's  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

Toy's  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament. 

Rodkinson's  Edition  of  the  Talmud. 

Talmudic  Miscellany,  by  P.  I.  Hershon. 

The  Bible  for  Learners. 

Religion  of  Israel,  by  Knappert. 

Kuenen's  Religion  of  Israel,  Vol.  III. 

T.  S.  Rigg's  History  of  the  Jewish  People  (brief,  clear 
and  reliable,  C.  H.  T.) 

Sibylline  Oracles,  translated  by  M.  S.  Terry,  N.  Y.,  1890 
(Hunt  &  Eaton). 

The  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  by  R.  H.  Charles,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1912,  Warren  F.  Draper,  Andover. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  translated  by  R.  H.  Charles, 
Black,  London,  1896. 

The  Assumption  of  Moses,  translated  by  R.  H.  Charles, 
Black,  London,  1897.  ' 

The  Book  of  Wisdom,  translated  by  A.  T.  S.  Goodrick, 
London  and  New  York,  1913. 

The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  translated  by  R.  H.  Charles, 
Black,  London,  1900. 

The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  from  the  Slavonic, 
Morfill  &  Charles,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Life  (2d  ed.) 
by  R.  H.  Charles,  A.  &  C.  Black,  London. 

*The  best  general  commentary  on  the  Apocrypha  is  that 
added  to  the  Speaker's  Commentary. 


THE  STUDY  TABLE 


Books 


Books  Received 


R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co., 

The  Spiritual  Life,  by  Uriel  Buchanan. 
Funk  &  W agnails  Co., 

The  Vital  and  Victorious  Faith  of  Christ,  by  George 

Shipman  Payson.  $1.00  net. 
In  the  Sunlight  of  Health,  by  Charles  Brodie  Patterson. 
$1.20  net. 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.  send  us  one  more  volume  by 
Jeffery  Farnol,  "The  Honorable  Mr.  Tawnish."  This 
book  will  probably  please  a  large  class  of  readers.  It 
is  English  in  tone  and  substance  and  is  admirably 
done  for  the  sort  of  doing.  I  do  not  care  for  it.  In 
fact  Mr.  Farnol  should  get  back  to  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  his  first  book,  "The  Broad  Highway."  It  was  a 
masterpiece  every  way.  Have  you  read  it?  This  is  a 
masterpiece  in  a  very  specialized  way. 

From  Stark  Bros.  I  get  a  copy  of  "Centennial 
Fruits."  I  do  not  see  why  one  of  these  masterpieces 
of  rural  art  should  not  have  its  position  in  literature. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  illustrate,  in  natural  size 
and  colors,  some  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  world.  True 
it  is  that  they  are  grown  on  Stark  trees ;  but  you  and 
I  can  grow  them  almost  anywhere  in  America,  with 
proper  judgment  and  care.  The  Stark  Brothers  have 
the  largest  nurseries  in  the  United  States,  combining 
them  altogether — that  is  six  or  eight  of  them.  Here 
we  get  in  splendid  illustration  not  only  the  very  finest 
fruits  in  cultivation,  but  a  few  extra  choice  sorts, 
that  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  this  enthu- 
siastic firm.  W^e  have  needed  something  of  this  sort 
badly ;  for  we  have  probably  lost  forever  some  of  the 
very  best  things  nature  ever  produced  in  the  way  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums  and  berries. 
We  need  an  American  enthusiasm  along  the  Burbank 
line ;  that  is  to  create  and  preserve  the  best.  The 
world  cannot  afford  to  grow  orchards  of  rubbish,  as 
well  have  no  fruit  at  all.  Jesus  maledicted  a  fig  tree 
that  was  a  poor  fruiter.  Follow  the  Starks,  and  plant 
the  best.  I  have  in  New  York  State  their  "Black 
Ben,"  their  "Delicious,"  their  "King  David;"  and 
down  here  I  am  trying  the  marvelous  peach,  "Stark's 
Early  Alberta."  A  box  of  these  peaches  traveled  by 
mail  from  Missouri  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  thence 
down  here,  arriving  in  perfect  condition.  I  wish  all 
the  readers  of  Unity  could  share  in  this  enthusiasm 
over  plates  of  pears  and  apples  they  have  been  able 
themselves  to  create. 

The  Technical  World  Magazine  for  January  is  quite 
an  agricultural  affair.  One  of  its  best  articles  tells  our 
farmers  that  they  should  go  to  Europe  to  learn  how 
to  till  to  the  best  advantage.  The  article  tells  us  that 
some  of  our  richest  lands,  on  many  of  our  best  farms, 
show  value  mainly  by  producing  enormous  weeds — 
thousands  of  acres,  supposed  to  be  under  tillage,  but 
practically  waste.  The  main  point  to  be  remembered 
is  that  Nature  did  not  play  the  fool  in  making  weeds. 
These  weeds  should  be  turned  into  soil,  by  the  high- 
way of  composting  them,  adding  plenty  of  lime.  Turn 
them  into  soil  as  fast  as  possible.  Waste  nothing  of 
the  kind,  for  every  ounce  will  be  needed  to  keep  our 
lands  fertile.  I  wish  you  would  read  also  an  article 
on  learning  "the  hen's  secrets,"  and  then  refuse  a 
home  to  fowls  that  cannot  be  educated  to  better  egg 
laying.  By  the  way  no  animal  or  fowl  is  worth  the 
while  that  cannot  be  taught  sympathy  with  us  while 
we  give  sympathy  to  them.  The  beautiful  home  makes 
beautiful  bees  and  cattle  and  fowls  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  beautiful  children.  Keep  at  the 
front  Plato's  trinity,  "the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Good."  E.  P.  Powell. 
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SUN. — For  him  her  old-world  moulds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stiiff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

MON. — One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity. 

TUES. — His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind. 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  to  vapor's  blind; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 

WED. — He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 

THURS. — Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field. 

FRI. —  Standing  like  a  tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

SAT. — Never  was  funeral  panegyric  so  eloquent  as  the 
silent  look  of  sympathy  which  strangers  exchanged 
when  they  met  on  that  day.  Their  common  man- 
hood had  lost  a  kinsman. 

— James  Russell  Lowell  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE  EMANCIPATION  GROUP.   BOSTON,  1879. 


Amidst  thy  sacred  effigies 

Of  old  renown  give  place, 
O  city,  Freedom  loved!  to  his 

Whose  hand  unchained  a  race. 

Take  the  worn  frame,  that  rested  not 

Save  in  a  martyr's  grave — 
The  care-lined  face,  that  none  forgot, 

Bent  to  the  kneeling  slave. 

Let  man  be  free !    The  mighty  word 

He  spake  was  not  his  own; 
An  impulse  from  the  Highest  stirred 

These  chiselled  lips  alone. 

The  cloudy  sign,  the  fiery  guide. 

Along  his  pathway  ran, 
And  Nature,  through  his  voice,  denied 

The  ownership  of  man. 

We  rest  in  peace  where  these  sad  eyes 

Saw  peril,  strife,  and  pain; 
His  was  the  nation's  sacrifice. 

And  ours  the  priceless  gain. 

A  symbol  of  God's  will  on  earth 

As  it  is  done  above! 
Bear  witness  to  the  cost  and  worth 

Of  justice  and  of  love. 

Stand  in  thy  place  and  testify 

To  coming  ages  long. 
That  truth  is  stronger  than  a  lie. 

And  righteousness  than  wrong. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


How  Lincoln's  Life  Was  Saved 


When  Mr.  Lincohi  was  quite  a  small  boy  he  met  with 
an  accident  that  almost  cost  him  his  life.  He  was 
saved  by  Austin  Gollaher,  a  young  playmate.  Mr. 
Gollaher  lived  to  be  more  than  ninety  years  of  age, 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  related  with  great  pride 
his  boyhood  association  with  Lincoln. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Gollaher  once  said,  "the  story  that  I 
once  saved  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  is  true.  He  and 
I  had  been  going  to  school  together  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  had  become  greatly  attached  to  each  other.  Then 
school  disbanded  on  account  of  there  being  too  few 
scholars,  and  we  did  not  see  each,  other  much  for  a 
long  while. 

"One  Sunday  my  mother  visited  the  Lincolns,  and  I 
was  taken  along.  'Abe'  and  I  played  around  all  day. 
Finally  we  concluded  to  cross  the  creek  to  hunt  for 
some  partridges  young  Lincoln  had  seen  the  day  be- 
fore. The  creek  was  swollen  by  a  recent  rain,  and,  in 
crossing  on  the  narrow  footlog,  'Abe'  fell  in.  Neither 
of  us  could  swim.  I  got  a  long  pole  and  held  it  out 
to  'Abe'  who  grabbed  it.    Then  I  pulled  him  ashore. 

"He  was  almost  dead  and  I  was  badly  scared.  I 
rolled  and  pounded  him  in  good  earnest.  Then  I  got 
him  by  the  arms  and  shook  him,  the  water  meanwhile 
pouring  out  of  his  mouth.  By  this  means  I  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  to,  and  he  was  soon  all  right. 

"Then  a  new  difficulty  confronted  us.  If  our  moth- 
ers discovered  our  wet  clothes  they  would  whip  us. 
This  we  dreaded  from  experience  and  determined  to 
avoid.  It  was  June,  the  sun  was  very  warm,  and  we 
soon  dried  our  clothing  by  spreading  it  on  the  rocks 
about  us.  We  promised  never  to  tell  the  story,  and 
I  never  did  until  after  Lincoln's  tragic  end." — From 
"Abe"  Lincoln's  Yarns  and  Stories,  by  Alexander  K. 
McClure. 


Where  Language  Fails 


Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all  Joaquin  Miller's 
works  is  his  prose  romance  or  autobiography,  "Life 
Among  the  Modocs,"  a  story  of  Indian  life,  in  which 
the  soul  of  the  red  man  is  more  sympathetically  fig- 
ured than  in  any  other  book,  suggests  a  contributor 
to  The  Humanitarian,  London. 

Take  this  passage: 

"I  said  to  the  old  chief  one  day :  'Your  language  is 
very  poor;  it  has  so  few  words.' 

"  'We  have  enough.  It  does  not  take  many  words 
'to  tell  the  truth,'  he  answered. 

"  'Ah,  but  we  have  a  hundred  words  to  your  one.' 

"  'Well,  you  need  them.'  .  .  .  The  old  Indian 
rose  as  he  said  this,  and  gathered  his  blanket  about  his 
shoulders.  His  dog  lay  with  his  nose  on  his  two  paws, 
and  his  eyes  raised  to  his  master's.  'You  have  not 
words  enough  in  all  your  books  to  get  a  single  look 
from  the  eyes  of  my  dog.' " 


PROBLEMS. 

A  bowl  of  water,  a  cake  of  soap, 

A  towel,  each  in  its  place; 
A  problem :  how  to  get  these  three 

On  Henry's  hands  and  face. 
A  leather  brush,  a  long  black  comb, 

A  tooth-brush  lying  there ; 
A  problem :  how  to  get  these  three 

On  Henry's  teeth  and  hair. 

— H.  0.  Spellman. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


THE  IMMIGRANTS  IN  CHICAGO. 


"Litluiaiiia  in  Russia  and  in  Chicago" 
was  the  subject  on  an  address  by  Dr. 
A.  L.  Graiczunas,  on  Monday  evening, 
January  26,  before  the  class  in  Immigra- 
tion which  Mr.  Jones  holds  every  Mon- 
day night  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Cen- 
tre, Chicago.  Dr.  Graiczunas,  who  came 
to  this  country  twenty  years  ago,  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon  in  the  Lithuanian 
district  on  Halsted  street.  He  has  had 
practical  experience  ainong  his  own  peo- 
ple, who  are  endeavoring  to  become 
good,  self-supporting  American  citizens 
in  spite  of  the  discouragements  and 
hardships  that  are  inflicted  on  them  by 
the  social  conditions,  which  our  govern- 
ment allows.  Sometliing  is  wrong  some- 
where in  the  attempts  of  adjustment  of 
our  foreign  neighbors  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings, and  after  hearing  Dr.  Grai- 
czunas, we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  trouble  lies  not  with  them,  but  rather 
with  our  government. 

Dr.  Graiczunas  began  by  giving  a  brief 
history  of  the  Lithuanians  in  Europe. 
Six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago,  during 
a  weak  and  an  obscure  period  in  Rus- 
sian history,  the  Lithuanians  who  had 
formerly  been  a  chaos  of  Slavo-Finnish 
tribes,  united  under  one  government. 
They  were  a  formidable  people,  by  rea- 
son of  the  extent  of  their  dominions, 
which  covered  the  territory  from  the 
Baltic  coast,  across  the  continent  almost 
to  the  Black  Sea.  But  they  had  no 
towns  or  fortified  places,  and  thus  lay- 
ing themselves  open  to  foreign  invasion, 
they  came  gradually  under  the  sway  of 
Germany  and  Russia.  They  were  great- 
ly interfered  with  by  the  Russians,  who 
undertook  to  stop  any  of  their  attempts 
at  a  meagre  education,  by  taking  away 
their  books.  Being  ambitious,  however, 
the  more  they  were  prohibited,  the  more 
they  wanted  to  learn,  with  the  result 
that  the  children  were  taught  their  A 
B  C's  by  their  grandmothers  in  dark 
rooms.  Then  the  Russian  government 
began  picking  out  some  of  the  best  of 
their  people,  and  sending  them  to  Si- 
beria. Many  of  these  escaped  to  Europe 
and  a  few  found  their  way  to  the  United 
States.   These  few  wrote  back  to  friends 


and  relatives  of  the  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunities in  this  country,  urging  them  to 
try  their  luck  here.  The  steam-boat 
companies,  thinking  of  their  own  prof- 
its, added  the  inducement  of  low  rates, 
and  for  these  reasons  plus  the  desire  to 
escape  the  Russian  government,  about 
twenty  thousand  Lithuanians  a  year  be- 
gan to  emigrate.  The  Lithuanian  pop- 
ulation in  Chicago  alone,  at  the  present 
time,  numbers  seventy-five  thousand. 

Now  that  they  are  here,  how  do  they 
survive  in  this  country?  About  half  of 
them  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  whereas  at  home  they 
live  to  be  eighty,  ninety  and  even  one 
liundred  years  old.  In  the  old  country 
they  are  a  strong,  well-built  people,  hav- 
ing agriculture  as  their  chief  occupation, 
and  leading  wholesome,  natural  lives. 
From  these  surroundings  they  are  sud- 
denly transplanted  to  the  city,  with  no 
idea  of  hygiene,  or  of  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  They  are  forced  to  live 
in  dirty  tenements  or  in  small  houses 
having  three  to  six  persons  in  each  room. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  not  able 
to  keep  clean. 

When  he  comes  here,  every  Lithuanian 
is  a  sober  man,  but  conditions  often  lead 
him  to  be  a  drunkard.  His  friends  take 
him  to  a  saloon  and  he  is  afraid  to  re- 
fuse them,  or  perhaps  there  is  no  place 
else  to  go,  on  a  cold  or  rainy  night,  and 
the  saloon  is  the  most  natural  meeting 
place.  For  these  reasons  we  should  have 
more  settlements  such  as  the  one  situ- 
ated at  3149  Halsted  street,  where  the 
Lithuanians  come  every  evening  in  large 
numbers,  to  read,  to  attend  classes  of 
different  sorts,  and  to  work  out  for 
themselves  their  many  problems. 

The  Lithuanians  as  a  people,  are  am- 
bitious and  are  continually  trying  to 
better  themselves.  They  organize  banks 
in  which  to  put  away  savings  of  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  cents  a  week,  and  they  form 
benefit  societies  to  insure  their  widows. 
They  build  their  own  schools  and 
churches  and  even  their  own  dance  halls, 
where  the  dancing  is  properly  super- 
vised. The  Lithuanian  schools,  however, 
have  not  as  high  a  standard  as  our  pub- 
lic schools,  being  about  four  or  five  years 
behind.    If  a  child  stops  school  when 
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he  is  fourteen  years  old,  he  has  only 
reached  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  There 
is  room  here  for  great  improvement, 
which  might  be  brought  about  if  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  were  required 
to  have  a  certificate. 

Dr.  Graiczunas  ended  his  lecture  by 
saying  that  he  believed  the  Lithuanians 
were  a  desirable  race  to  have  in  this 
country,  from  both  physical  and  moral 
standpoints.  They  are  producers  in  our 
mills  and  mines  and  in  the  stock  yards, 
and  they  are  strong  morally,  endeavor- 
ing all  the  time  to  uplift  themselves. 
They  have  made  great  progress  in  the 
twenty  years  they  have  been  here,  with 
little  thanks  to  the  Americans,  and  they 
have  the  desire  to  become  good  citizens. 
Every  nationality  has  its  own  heroes 
and  its  own  peculiar  characteristics,  and 
if  we  could  sift  out  the  best  in  each  na- 
tion, would  we  ;iot  find  that  all  of  them, 
including  the  Slavs,  have  something  to 
contribute  to  this  great  melting-pot  land 
of  ours? 

After  Mr.  Graiczunas'  address,  Mr.  S. 
P.  Tananevicz  said  a  few  words  about 
the  educational  opportunities  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  those  at  home, 
where,  until  recently  they  studied  only 
the  Russian  language  in  the  schools. 
He  believes  that  the  United  States  is  a 
big  thing  for  immigrants,  and  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  bill  which  would  require 
them  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  as 
it  v^ould  keep  out  many  who  would  make 
desirable  citizens.  The  uneducated  ones 
may  acquire  an  education  in  the  evening 
schools  after  their  arrival.  Anyway,  as 
Mr.  Jones  says,  "illiteracy  is  better  than 
immorality."  Edith  Lobdell. 
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To  my  mind,  much  more  significant 
than  any  event  during  1913  has  been  the 
development  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind.  Despite  unfortunate,  distressing 
and  cruel  wars  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  I  think  the  most  significant  hap- 
pening during  1913  has  been  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherliness  and  brotherhood.  I  at- 
tribute this  largely  to  the  emphasis  now 
being  laid  by  the  churches  on  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  social  service.  In 
the  last  five  years  the  public  viewpoint 
has  been  entirely  changed  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  community  toward  the  individual. 
— William  S.  Bennet,  Ex-Congressman. 


To  my  mind  the  most  significant  event 
of  1913  is  one  that  has  not  happened ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  think  that  the  avoidance 
of  armed  intervention  in  Mexico  is  a 
great  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  a  distinct  rebuff  to  the  sinister 
forces  that  have  so  often  plunged  an 
unsuspecting  nation  into  war  for  their 
own  profit.  If  this  policy  be  pursued  it 
will  inevitably  result  in  a  victory  that  will 
add  immensely  to  the  moral  power  and 
prestige  of  this  great  democracy,  upon 
which  I  believe  the  hope  of  mankind  now 
chiefly  depends.  Already  (as  always  hap- 
pens on  the  appearance  of  a  moral 
leader)  Europe  is  beginning  to  follow 
the  United  States  on  this  question.  It 
would  be  a  disaster  to  humanity  if  the 
United  States  should  falter  on  her  steady 
progress  toward  that  sublime  leadership 
of  the  world. — Alfred  Noyes. 
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PEACE. 


There  is  a  rumor  of  eternal  Peace; 
The  wonderful  wild  news  sweeps  through  the  world 
That  nevermore  loud  drums  shall  beat  alarms. 
Or  bugles  blow  the  awful  songs  of  war. 

^  ^ 

And  mighty  armies  lost  like  Autumn  winds. 

Call  in  the  iron  navies  of  the  world, 

And  sink  them  in  the  ocean's  monstrous  heart; 

Sunder  the  bastions  of  the  universe, 

The  watchful  forts  that  face  the  open  sea; 

Still  we  shall  hear  the  rumors  of  great  wars, 

And  see  the  smoke  of  conflict;  we  shall  know 

The  old,  old  battle  of  the  rich  and  poor — 

The  poor  with  watch-fires  in  the  engine-room. 

And  regiments  of  children  in  the  mills; 

The  rich  with  beacon-lights  upon  their  hearths. 

And  golden  domes  their  perfumed  tents  at  night. 

But  when  wild  Winter  bares  her  icy  sword, 

One  army  shall  remember  Valley  Forge, 

And  tremble  at  the  menace  of  the  days; 

One  army  shall  meet  endless  Waterloos 

In  the  long  line  of  years  that  sing  defeat. 

And  in  their  tattered  uniforms  march  on. 

Till  Death,  the  last  Commander,  bids  them  halt. 

There  shall  be  desolation  in  their  eyes, 

And  sorrow  where  they  pitch  their  city  camp; 

And  rags  shall  be  the  emblem  of  their  cause — 

Sad  banners  that  reveal  their  very  shame. 

Dream  not  of  Peace  eternal  till  there  comes 
Some  hour  supreme  when  these  two  hosts  shall  meet 
In  a  great  whirlwind  of  high  brotherhood! 

But  dream  not  there  shall  be  eternal  Peace, 
Though  red  battalions  have  been  scattered  far. 

— Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
yFrom  "Beyond  the  Stars  and  Other  Poems." 
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FROM  VICTOR  HUGO. 


Take  heed  of  this  small  child  of  earth; 

He  is  great;  he  hath  in  him  God  most  high 
Children  before  their  fleshly  birth 

Are  lights  alive  in  the  blue  sky. 

In  our  light  bitter  world  of  wrong 
They  come;  God  gives  us  them  awhile. 

His  speech  is  in  their  stammering  tongue, 
And  his  forgiveness  in  their  smile. 

Their  sweet  light  rests  upon  our  eyes, 

Alas!  their  right  to  joy  is  plain. 
If  they  are  hungry,  Paradise 

Weeps,  and,  if  cold.  Heaven  thrills  with  pain. 

The  want  that  saps  their  sinless  flower 
Speaks  judgment  on  sin's  ministers. 

Man  holds  an  angel  in  his  power. 

Ah!  deep  in  Heaven  what  thunder  stirs. 

When  God  seeks  out  these  tender  things 
Whom  in  the  shadow  where  we  sleep 

He  sends  us  clothed  about  with  wings, 
And  finds  them  ragged  babes  that  weep! 

Swinburne. 


Has  not  the  smile  of  the  "Mona  Lisa"  been  a  little 
overworked?  It  would  be  a  matter  of  interesting 
analysis  to  try  to  determine  how  much,  of  the  "in- 
scrutableness"  of  that  smile  is  born  out  of  the  critic's 
brain  rather  than  out  of  the  artist's  brush.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  certain  fashionable  schools  of  criticism  to  read 
meanings  into  a  picture  as  into  a  poem  of  which  ar- 
tist and  poet  were  quite  innocent,  as  the  disturbed 
shades  of  Robert  Browning  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
would  testify  if  they  could  break  the  silence. 


There  will  be  no  lack  of  good  things  said  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  concerning  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Momentous  as  was  the  proclamation  to  the  colored 
people,  it  was  no  less  momentous  to  the  white  men, 
whose  emancipation  from  prejudice  and  race  conceit 
and  the  exploitation  of  human  life,  is  not  yet  complete. 
The  sequel  shows  that  the  black  man  recovers  from 
the  blight  of  slavery,  in  the  South,  more  rapidly  than 
many  of  his  white  enslavers.  Because  of  the  blight 
which  slavery  cast  over  their  lives  and  that  of  their 
fore-elders,  they  are  still  the  victims  of  fear,  of  preju- 
dice, of  conservatism,  which  robs  them  of  much  of  the 
joy  of  life,  and  of  what  is  better,  the  inspirations  of 
progress. 


ment  of  Secretary  Bryan,  has  added  striking  evidence 
of  the  independent  spirit  and  statesmanlike  breadth,  of 
vision  which  give  him  not  only  leadership  in  the 
L'^nited  States,  but  position  among  the  progressive 
leaders  of  the  world.  The  repeal  of  coastwise  favors 
to  American  ships  is  not  a  question  of  American  trade, 
but  a  question  of  national  integrity.  Is  it  not  as  dis- 
honorable for  a  nation  to  violate  a  contract  as  it  is  for 
an  individual?  The  Literacy  Test  reduces  itself  to  a 
question  of  pedagogy.  Should  the  ability  to  read  "for- 
ty words  in  any  language"  determine  the  desirability 
of  men  and  women  for  citizenship  in  the  United  States, 
— where  there  is  forever  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  la- 
bor, hard,  honest  toilers  to  dig  our  ditches,  harvest  our 
grain,  milk  our  cows,  and  cook  our  breakfasts,— while 
in  each  city  there  are  night  schools  free  of  cost,  and  the 
door  of  the  little  red  school  house  swings  easily  out- 
ward in  every  countryside? 


Current  Opinion  for  February  has  a  striking  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Francis  Thompson's  Flaming  Interpre- 
tation of  Roman  Catholicism."  The  article  says  that 
this  man,  religious  from  the  first,  as  he  grew  older 
"became  obsessed  by  religion,"  and  still  the  kind  of 
religion  which  he  accepted  did  not  save  h.im  from  be- 
coming an  "outcast"  of  the  most  pathetic  kind,  made 
such  by  his  own  weak  will  and  wayward  indulgences. 
He  traveled  the  road  of  the  dissipated,  with  poor  Poe, 
Coleridge,  DeQuincy,  Byron,  and  the  long  line  of  less 
gifted  but  still  illuminated  children  of  genius.  The 
religion  which  "obsessed"  him  grew  grossly  irreligious. 
For,  after  all,  a  certain  element  of  control  born  out  of 
a  scientific  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  law  and  the 
holiness  of  right  conduct  must  belong  to  true  piety. 
However  profound  may  be  the  revelation  that  the 
"hounds  of  Hell"  pursue,  a  dissipated  faith  is  un- 
saintly.  A  drugged  poet  is  a  horrible  illustration  of 
the  vicious  business  of  the  drug  vender  and  the  rot- 
ten condition  of  the  state  which  protects  the  weak,  in- 
competent or  irresponsible  child  from  the  fire  that 
would  burn  his  body,  but  stands  complacently  by  while 
the  fire-water  and  the  opiate  burn  his  soul. 


The  President,  in  his  recent  declarations  against  the 
Panama  discriminations,  the  Literacy  Test  in  the  Im- 
migration Bill,  and  his  frank  and  generous  indorse- 


Unity  has  often  been  suspected  by  some  of  its 
friends,  particularly  the  dear  young  friends  of  college 
affiliation  and  privilege,  of  being  cranky  on  the  ques- 
tion of  athletics,  a  Philistine  in  the  presence  of  foot- 
ball and  the  much  vaunted  "games"  that  are  supposed 
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to  contribute  so  much,  to  the  manliness  and  spiritual 
development  of  the  modern  youth.  Perhaps  the  charge 
is  justified,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  we  earnestly  beg 
under-graduates,  graduates,  parents  and  professors  to 
give  thoughtful  study  to  the  three  articles  with  which 
the  conservative,  dignified  and  always  academic  At- 
lantic Monthly  introduces  its  February  issue.  Three 
pages  of  weighty,  searching  introduction  by  the  editor, 
then  two  articles  follow,  "Athletics  and  the  School," 
and  "Athletics  and  the  College,"  where  some  hidden 
secrets  are  revealed  by  men  who  are  on  the  inside  and 
ought  to  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  This  pros- 
titution of  ideals,  to  foster  which  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
education,  to  the  more  exciting  attractions  of  brawn 
and  competitive  struggles  on  the  low  levels  of  phys- 
ical strength  and  agility,  cannot  be  tolerated  much 
longer  by  men  and  institutions  who  are  trying  to  de- 
velop a  civilization,  non-military  and  non-competitive. 
When  will  the  presidents  and  professors  of  our  uni- 
versities cease  the  discussion  of  these  questions  at  their 
"smokers"  and  carry  the  problems  where  they  belong, 
to  the  altars  of  religion  and  the  higher  codes  of  ethics  ? 
How  much  longer  will  th.e  standard  of  ethics  reflected 
in  the  Beatitudes  be  subjected  to  the  indignities  on  the 
campus  and  at  the  "grid-iron" — if  that  is  the  per- 
missable  phrase — of  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  pre- 
christian  days,  the  bull-fight  amusements  of  Spain  and 
the  tango  and  kindred  South  American  abandonments 
of  the  ball  room,  which,  by  common  consent,  require 
so  much  censorship  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds 
of  respectability? 


Samples  of  some  of  the  work  done  in  the  Intra- 
Mural  School  for  convicts  in  the  Maryland  peniten- 
tiary are  before  us  and  they  tell  a  most  striking  story 
of  what  can  be  done,  no,  what  has  been  done,  under 
.skillful  teaching  with,  what  would  be  considered  most 
unpromising  material.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
is  most  surprising,  the  capacity  of  grown-up  illiterate 
criminals  to  take  on  literacy  or  the  capacity  of  teach- 
ers, inside  of  prison  walls,  to  lead  forth  (educate)  these 
belated  and  beclouded  powers  into  intelligence.  Here 
are  letters  reproduced  showing  how  a  Chinaman  crim- 
inal sixty-six  years  of  age  learned  to  write  English. 
Here  are  reproductions  of  letters  to  their  wives  by 
convicts  who  six  months  before  were  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  writing.  These  reprints,  of  which  there  are 
four  before  us,  are  valuable  contributions  to  pedagogy 
and  will  well  reward  the  study  of  teachers,  particularly 
those  in  our  public  schools  and  who  have  belated  priv- 
ileges to  offer.  One  prisoner  writes  to  his  "Dear 
Teacher"  concerning  what  he  wanted  to  do  when  he 
"got  out": 

I  would  like  to  run  on  a  real  railroad  but  as  I  couldn't 
read  or  write  I  could  not  get  a  job.    Now  I  have  the  educa- 


tion to  pass  the  examination  of  any  railroad  so  I  can  work 
and  go  through  life  like  a  man.  My  main  trouble  was  I  did 
not  have  the  learning  except  to  go  through  life  with  a  pick 
and  shovel,  but  now  I  can  go  through  doing  what  is  right. 

In  the  light  of  the  achievements  of  th,is  school,  how 
superficial  and  unnecessary,  not  to  say  absurd  and 
wicked,  is  the  Literacy  Test  in  the  pending  immigra- 
tion bill  at  Washington.  We  would  like  to  remind  the 
legislators  that  under  their  bill  the  moth.er  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  land  in 
America  before  her  beloved  "Tomas"  had  left  home. 
When  "Tomas"  went  to  college  the  mother  mastered 
the  art  of  writing  that  she  might  keep  in  touch  with 
her  beloved  son,  who  in  after  years  was  so  proud  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  her  for  the  character 
and  brains  that  were  his.  Let  teachers  and  preachers 
ask  the  Baltimore  News  for  the  reprints  that  indi- 
cate the  work  done  at  the  Intra-Mural  School.  The 
title  itself  is  a  poem  and  a  prophecy. 


Is  there  so  much  difference?  The  English  woman's 
justification  of  acts  of  violence  and  the  American 
woman's  apologetic  attitude  towards  the  same,  is  based 
upon  the  broad  assumption,  that  the  Englishman  is  so 
different  from  the  American ;  that  conditions  in  Eng- 
land are  so  unlike  those  of  the  United  States;  that 
those  outside  of  the  English  realm  can  not  in  any  way 
judge  of  the  situation  and  have  no  right  to  an  opinion 
upon  the  matter.  All  this  assumption  is  as  unscientific 
as  it  is  dangerous.  That  is  shallow  thinking  which 
takes  the  cartoonist's  "Johnny  Bull"  and  "Uncle  Sam" 
and  clothes  each  with  attributes  and  tendencies  as  dif- 
ferent as  their  clothing.  "Uncle  Sam"  in  a  crass  phi- 
losophy is  the  son  of  Johnny  Bull,  and  the  son  in  many 
respects  is  the  very  image  of  the  father.  Human  na- 
ture is  alike  in  its  fundamentals  everywhere  and  the 
Twentieth  Century  has  developed  an  international 
realm  the  citizens  of  which  are  unconsciously  swayed 
by  a  spirit  quite  universal.  Here  in  America  even  our 
philosophers,  our  sociologists,  our  economists,  are 
prone  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  eastern  and  southern  Europeans  and  the  western 
and  northern  Europeans.  The  latter  are  represented 
as  desirable  citizens,  profitable  immigrants ;  the  for- 
mer characterized  as  illiterate  peoples,  without  ideals 
and  incapable  of  becoming  profitable  American  citi- 
zens. The  United  States  has  assimilated  great  masses 
of  northern  and  western  Europeans  we  are  told,  but  a 
case  of  serious  indigestion  and  malappropriation  is 
threatened  in  regard  to  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans who  are  coming  to  our  shores,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  taking  care  of  great  blocks  of 
industry.  They  are  running  our  mines  and  our  mills, 
not  without  difficulty,  difficulty  quite  like  that  which 
beset  the  new  immigrants  who  came  to  build  up  the 
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new  nation  in  the  '40's,  '50's,  and  '60's.  Meanwhile 
children  of  these  "undesirables"  are  going  to  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  are  "getting  there"  in  fine  shape.  They 
chmb  to  the  head  of  the  class.  They  take  college 
honors  and  are  learning  to  pay  taxes  and  obey  the 
laws. 

"Line  in  nature  is  not  found, 
Unit  and  Universe  are  round." 


Are  There  Too  Many  Hymn  Books? 

The  recent  hymn-book  number  of  the  Survey  is  the 
most  significant  contribution  to  sociology  that  this 
organ  of  the  sociologists  has  contributed  to  the  cause 
it  so  ably  interprets  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps,  to 
adequate  vision,  it  would  appear  as  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  ever  made  by  this  enterprising  jour- 
nal. The  fact  that  social  workers  and  students  of 
community  needs,  and  efforts  to  secure  the  same, 
should  feel  the  need  of  hymns  and  their  groping  to- 
ward their  use,  is  itself  a  most  significant  element  in 
this  striking  venture.  It  is  old  Fletcher's  saying : 
"Let  me  write  the  songs  of  the  people  and  I  care  not 
who  writes  the  laws,"  finding  Twentieth  Century 
realization.  "Respect  all  such  as  sing  when  all  alone!" 
says  Browning  in  Paracelsus.  By  the  same  token  it 
behooves  individuals,  churches,  niunicipalities  and  na- 
tions to  respect  those  movements  that  break  into  song. 
Let  not  intellectual  doubts  and  psychological  analysis 
concerning  the  validity  of  prayer  silence  the  voice  of 
the  worshiper  so  long  as  hymns  and  prayers  rise  un- 
bidden from  poetic  hearts.  When  sincere  and  beau- 
tiful in  expression  they  become  lovely  and  helpful. 
Not  only  prayer,  but  prayers,  will  remain  as  blessed 
treasures  of  the  human  soul  and  efficient  helps  to 
high  living. 

So  the  first  significance  of  this  hymn  book  number 
of  the  Survey  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  collection 
was  made  at  all,  but  this  surprise  breaks  into  another 
and  finer  one.  That  one  hundred  and  ten  "Hymns 
of  Brotherhood  and  Social  Aspiration"  could  be  found, 
many  of  them  modern,  many  of  them  outside  of  all 
hymn  books,  is  a  most  encouraging  fact.  This  col- 
lection constitutes  a  delightful  little  anthology  com- 
mendable as  poetry,  quite  distinct  from  the  uses  which 
the  compilers  had  in  mind.  The  singing  quality  of 
many  of  these  hymns  and  tunes  can  only  be  discovered 
by  trial ;  doubtless  many  of  them  will  fall  out  by  the 
way  on  account  of  the  unanalyzable  perversity  of 
people  whose  likes  and  dislikes  in  these  matters  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  critic  or  the  anticipations 
of  the  poet.  But  this  fact  remains — that  the  hymnists 
are  not  all  dead,  and  that  hymn  writing  is  not  a  lost 
art.  The  modernness  of  this  collection  strikes  us. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  the  immediate  hands  that  com- 
piled the  final  collection  were  none  other  than  those 


of  Mrs.  Mabel  Hay  Barrows  Mussey,  the  daughter 
of  the  beloved  and  tenderly  lamented  Samuel  J.  and 
Isabel  Barrows,  who  did  so  much  in  interpreting  re- 
ligion in  terms  of  human  helpfulness  and  in  identify- 
ing faith  in  God  with  love  for  man.  Neither  is  it  a 
surprise  that  of  these  hymns  twenty-nine  are  found 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  "Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals" 
which  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Unity  Publishing  Com- 
pany and  was  edited  by  William  C.  Gannett  and 
Frederick  L.  Hosmer,  much  beloved  of  the  Unity 
household. 

With  all  this  appreciation  of  the  growth  of  modern 
hymnology  and  the  reassurance  that  it  brings  to  the  be- 
liever of  the  power  of  song,  not  only  in  private  but 
in  social  worship,  there  is  something  sad,  to  the  present 
writer,  in  the  constant  multiplication  of  "new"  hymn 
books,  the  apparent  itching  of  the  modern  church, 
with  the  return  of  each  Christmas  season,  for  "fresh" 
carols,  and  for  "new"  hymns,  anthems,  and  solos  for 
every  Eastertide.  The  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tian  is  announcing  a  "new  hymn  book"  designed  to 
supplant  several  previous  hymn  books  published  for 
the  same  constituency  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  There  are  intimations  that  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Division  of  the  A.  U.  A.  is  also  going  to  print  a 
"collection"  for  its  use.  Young  people's  unions,  Chris- 
tian Endeavors,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  Women's  Alliances 
of  various  denominations  are  groping  for  special  col- 
lections for  their  peculiar  needs.  Sunday  School 
workers  are  in  constant  ferment  over  the  question  of 
"new"  hymn  books.  How  much  of  this  is  owing  to 
the  creative  fertility  of  the  day,  how  much  to  literary 
and  musical  ambition,  and  to  business  enterprise  and 
commercial  hopes,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  do  feel  that 
there  is  an  element  of  justifiable  conservatism  in  the 
true  ritual.  There  are  legitimate  reasons  why  "old" 
hymns  have  added  power,  for  in  their  case  the  word 
of  the  poet  is  re-enforced  by  tender  associations  and 
the  accumulated  melody  of  human  voices — many  of 
them  silenced  forever,  still  ringing  in  the  chorus  of 
memory.  We  would  fain  stop  this  work  of  making 
"new  hymn  books"  and  "fresh  collections"  and  the 
composing  of  "new  tunes"  or  of  parading  old  tunes 
under  neiv  names.  If  all  this  could  be  stopped  for  a 
generation  or  two  people  might  have  time  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  body  of  hymns,  holy  songs,  that  would 
become  folk-lore.  If  any  church  congregation  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  hold  themselves,  for  the  next 
five  years,  so  far  as  congregational  singing  is  con- 
cerned, to  a  little  handful  of  immortal  hymns,  not 
more  than  twenty-five  in  number,  they  would  soon  be 
able  to  banish  the  printed  page  and  sing  the  hymns 
"by  heart"  as  well  as  by  head. 

For  this  reason  the  collection  in  the  Survey  is  more 
interesting  and  curious  than  practical.  The  size  and 
cost  of  it  is  self-destroying,  and  in  most  cases  prohibi- 
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tive.  If  the  Survey  will  go  on  and  heroically  elimi- 
nate ninety  out  of  the  hundred  and  ten  hymns  in  this 
collection  and  print  the  twenty  remaining  on  a  manila 
board,  type  and  card  and  form  so  carefully  selected 
that  they  can  be  preserved  until  the  little  card  becomes 
a  familiar  acquaintance  that  takes  on  friendly  aspects, 
and  will  sell  these  cards  for  twenty-five  cents  per  hun- 
dred, a  practical  experiment  of  great  value  will  be 
possible.  Keep  these  twenty  persistently  in  service, 
insinuating  them  into  all  kinds  of  gatherings,  labor 
unions,  socialist  meetings,  conference  meetings,  yes, 
Sunday  Schools  and  churches,  let  copies  be  placed,  for 
instance,  in  every  hymn  rack  in  every  pew  of  every 
church.  Let  the  card  be  used  until  it  is  found,  perhaps, 
that  only  ten  out  of  the  twenty  songs  are  touched 
with  deathlessness  and  gifted  with  universality,  then 
gradually  eliminate  the  dead  or  dying,  replacing  them 
one  or  two  at  a  time  with  other  candidates  for  im- 
mortality. 

In  this  age  of  the  volubility  of  the  printing  press  we 
have  grown  too  analytic  and  microscopic  and  dainty 
in  our  hymn  selections.  Hymn  singing,  in  church  or 
out  of  it,  is  not  an  intellectual  exercise ;  there  are  only 
a  few  fundamental  religious  emotions  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  becomes  potent  by  repetition. 
We  believe  that  the  best  worshipers  on  the  hymn-road 
resent  new  editions  and  new  hymns,  at  least  they  miss 
the  old  words  and  the  old  tunes  when  they  do  not 
offend  modern  knowledge  and  the  higher  feelings. 
The  human  soul  is  very  conservative  in  the  presence 
of  things  eternal. 

The  earlier  life  of  the  present  writer  was  permitted 
to  touch,  though  but  slightly,  the  power  of  that  half 
hundred  or  less  glad  old  heart-hymns  that  made  Wales 
religious  and  made  Welsh  audiences  spontaneously 
worshipful.  He  has  seen  and  felt  the  power  that 
enabled  any  old  farmer  in  the  back  seat,  or  timid 
sister  right  under  the  pulpit,  to  strike  out  without 
announcing  page  or  number,  without  help  of  book 
or  organ,  a  hymn  which  before  the  second  bar  was 
reached  would  be  picked  up  by  men,  women  and 
children,  pouring  forth  their  full  hearts.  And  these 
hymns  were  not  doggerel  either,  they  contained  great 
fundamental  chords  of  high  trust,  devout  thinking, 
and  tender  worship  truly  expressed. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  this  is  rank  heresy  to 
artists,  evidence  of  hopeless  philistinism, — but  this 
kind  of  "high-church"  liturgy  haunts  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  head  of  the  present  writer. 

All  the  same,  we  rejoice  in  the  hymn  number  of  the 
Survey,  in  the  new  edition  of  Unity  Hymns  and 
Chorals,  and  welcome  each  new  applicant  for  a  place 
in  the  hymn  book.  Great  hymns  are  among  the  rare 
and  difficult  creations  of  literature.  They  come  so 
seldom  that  their  creation  should  be  a  matter  of  per- 
petual effort  and  receive  constant  encouragement. 


THE  PULPIT 

Congress  of  Universal  Religion  in 
the  Orient 

BY  REV.  J.  T.  SUNDERLAND 


An  address  delivered  before  the  International  Institute 
of  China,  Shanghai,  Oct.  17,  1913.  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang,  for- 
merly Chinese  Minister  to  Washington,  U.  S.  A.,  presiding. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Institute  and  Friends: 

Nothing  since  my  arrival  in  China  has  given  me 
greater  pleasure  or  satisfaction  than  to  find  in  this, 
the  greatest  commercial  city  of  your  republic,  an  in- 
stitution established  for  such  high  and  important 
aims  as  those  that  have  given  birth  to  this  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  China. 

The  remarkable,  and  in  some  respects  startling,  fact, 
confronts  our  generation,  that  for  the  first  time  man- 
kind have  now  one  world.  Up  to  within  the  memory 
of  men  now  living  the  various  countries  of  the  globe 
were  isolated,  had  little  relation  with  one  another, 
were  fragments  of  a  world  without  unity.  Only 
within  the  present  generation,  as  the  result  of  explo- 
ration, travel,  commerce,  trade,  science,  literature, 
mails,  telegraphs,  etc.,  have  the  fragments  been 
united,  and  we  have  now,  as  never  before,  what  may 
be  truly  called  one  world  and  one  human  family.  It 
follows  that  the  next  great  step  waiting  to  be  taken 
by  us  all,  by  all  men,  all  nations  and  all  peoples,  is  to 
learn  how  our  newly  created  world-family  may  live 
together  without  antagonisms,  without  mutual  de- 
struction, may  live  together  in  peace  and  good  will 
and  therefore  in  security. 

This  being  the  situation  in  which  we  all  find  our- 
selves today,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible  for  an 
association  to  exist  for  a  nobler  or  more  vital  purpose 
than  that  of  your  institute,  which  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  do  everything  within  your  power,  by  means  of 
various  agencies,  to  promote  international,  inter-ra- 
cial and  inter-religious  fraternity  in  China  and  be- 
tween China  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  now  with  your  consent  I  am  going  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  matter  which  I  trust  will  interest  you 
because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of 
your  institute.  Will  you  pardon  me  if,  to  make  my 
meaning  clear,  it  seems  necessary  to  speak  briefly  of 
myself,  and  of  the  purpose  which  has  brought  me  to 
China  and  the  East. 

I  am  in  the  Orient  not  on  a  mere  pleasure  excur- 
sion, but  because  I  have  been  sent  here  on  a  definite 
mission  by  three  associations  of  the  West,  namely, 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association  and  the  International 
Congress  of  Liberal  Religion.  A  part  of  my  mission 
is  to  speak  wherever  opportunity  offers  in  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  Liberal  Christianity  as  under- 
stood by  Unitarians.  But  another  part,  and  not  less 
important,  is  to  do  what  may  be  possible  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  number  of  Congresses  of  Liberal  Re- 
ligion, or  perhaps  I  may  better  say,  of  Universal  Re- 
ligion, which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  various  large 
cities  of  the  Orient  during  the  winter  of  1914-1915. 
It  is  to  these  congresses  that  I  wish  respectfully  to 
invite  your  attention. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  that  twenty  years  ago. 
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in  the  year  1893,  a  wholly  unique  and  very  notable 
religious  gathering  was  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
in  America,  in  connection  with  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  The  gathering  was  called  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  mankind  it  brought  together  distin- 
guished representatives  of  all  the  leading  religious 
faiths  of  the  world,  not  to  fight  one  another,  not  to 
traduce  or  criticize  one  another,  but  to  take  each 
other's  hands  as  brothers,  and  to  confer  together  on 
an  equality  about  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  inter- 
ests that  they  all  have  in  common.  There  every  day 
for  an  entire  month  these  leaders  of  the  faiths  of  all 
lands,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  met,  and,  before 
large  audiences  of  men  and  women  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  set  forth  constructively  and  in  a 
spirit  of  respect  for  other  faiths,  the  views  of  re- 
ligious truth  that  were  most  dear  to  themselves. 

It  was  a  wonderful  and  a  most  inspiring  spectacle. 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  before.  No  won- 
der that  it  attracted  world-wide  attention. 

That  Parliament  of  Religions  bore  excellent  fruit, 
and  of  several  kinds. 

Not  only  were  the  addresses  listened  to  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons,  but  they  were  reported  in  full 
by  the  great  dailies  of  Chicago,  and  thus  carried  to 
millions  of  readers  of  America  and  beyond.  More- 
over, at  the  end  of  the  Parliament  they  were  pub- 
lished in  a  large  volume,  and  in  that  form  made  their 
way  into  nearly  all  the  principal  libraries  of  the 
world. 

From  the  Parliament  dates  a  new  interest  in  Chris- 
tendom in  the  study  of  the  non-Christian  faiths  of 
mankind,  and  a  new  interest  in  the  world  at  large  in 
the  study  of  comparative  religion.  Chairs  of  compar- 
ative religions  began  to  be  established,  as  never  be- 
fore, -in  universities  and  divinity  schools  in  America 
and  Europe ;  and  books  on  all  the  great  religious 
faiths  of  the  world  began  to  appear  in  numbers  hith- 
erto undreamed  of. 

Nor  was  this  all.  No  sooner  was  the  Chicago  Par- 
liament over  than  the  questions  began  to  be  asked  in 
many  quarters,  Why  should  not  other  parliaments  or 
congresses,  animated  by  the  same  broad  spirit,  and 
having  the  same  important  aim  of  bringing  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  into  more  sympathetic  relations, 
be  held  in  other  places  and  other  lands?  The  ques- 
tions were  soon  answered.  During  the  twenty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  Chicago  gathering,  six 
other  congresses,  similiar  in  character,  have  been  held 
in  America  and  Europe, — one  in  London,  one  in  Bos- 
ton, one  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  one  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  one  in  Berlin,  Germany,  and  one  during 
the  past  July  in  Paris. 

These  International  Congresses  of  Liberal  Re- 
ligion have  all  been  notable  gatherings,  attracting 
wide  attention  in  every  land  where  they  have  been 
held,  and  drawing  together  large  numbers  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  thinkers  of  the  broader  re- 
ligious type,  and  leaders  of  religious  progress  of  every 
name  and  faith. 

Of  late  the  further  questions  have  arisen.  Why 
should  these  congresses  be  confined  to  America  and 
Europe?  Why  should  not  similar  gatherings  be  held 
in  Asia?  Many  religious  leaders  in  Asia,  Mohamme- 
dan, Brahmo,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Confucian,  Shintoist 
and  others,  have  been  conferred  with  on  the  subject. 


and  in  almost  all  cases  the  replies  received  have  been 
in  a  high  degree  encouraging,  showing  that  the  Ori- 
ent is  ready  to  welcome  heartily,  and  to  take  earnest 
part  in  arranging,  a  series  of  congresses  in  a  number 
of  the  great  reHgious  centers  of  the  East. 

The  determination  therefore  has  been  definitely 
reached  to  hold  such  a  series  in  the  near  future.  The 
plan  is  as  follows : 

Several  religious  leaders  of  distinction,  of  different 
religious  affiliations,  Christian,  Jewish  and  other,  but 
all  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  breadth  which  in- 
augurated the  Chicago  Parliament  and  which  has 
created  the  various  congresses  since,  expect  to  start 
from  New  York  in  November,  1914,  pass  over  to 
England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  there  be 
joined  by  several  other  eminent  preachers,  writers 
and  scholars  of  like  spirit,  and  the  whole  company 
proceed  on  a  round-the-world  religious  pilgrimage, 
with  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  six  or  eight  Con- 
gresses of  Universal  Religion, — the  initial  one  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  the  next  in  London,  the  third  pos- 
sibly in  Buda-Pest,  the  fourth  in  one  of  the  large 
Mohammedan  cities  of  Western  Asia  or  Northeast- 
ern Africa  (Constantinople,  Jerusalem  or  Cairo),  the 
fifth  in  Calcutta,  India,  the  sixth  probably  in  Co- 
lombo, Ceylon,  the  seventh  in  Shanghai,  China,  the 
eighth  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  the  last  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  the  great  Panama  Exposition. 

Arrangements  for  several  of  these  congresses  are 
already  definitely  made,  and  arrangements  for  all  are 
under  way.  The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  whole 
scheme  is  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.,  of  Boston, 
secretary  of  the  International  Congress  Association, 
which  has  held  the  European  and  American  con- 
gresses of  the  past,  already  mentioned. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  been  sent  to  the  Orient  to 
confer  with  friends  of  the  movement  in  Japan,  China, 
India  and  elsewhere,  and  to  assist  in  making  definite 
plans  for  all  the  congresses  which  are  to  be  held  upon 
Asiatic  soil. 

Before  coming  to  China  I  spent  a  month  in  Japan, 
where  my  mission  was  accorded  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come, and  where  I  was  able  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  congress  in  Tokyo,  the  capital,  which  were  of 
the  most  satisfactory  possible  character.  The  Asso- 
ciation Concordia,  an  organization  made  up  of  as 
eminent  and  influential  men  as  there  are  in  the  nation, 
and  representing  all  religious  faiths,  definitely  invites 
the  holding  of  a  congress  in  that  city,  the  Concordia 
to  be  its  host,  to  make  all  local  arrangements  and  to 
assume  all  local  responsibilities.  This  assures  that  all 
possible  will  be  done  to  make  the  gatering  one  of  not 
merely  local  but  national  importance. 

The  All  India  Theistic  Conference  has  definitely 
taken  action  expressing  its  wish  for  a  congress  to  be 
held  in  Calcutta,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Buddhist 
Central  College  in  Colombo  invites  us  to  hold  a  con- 
gress there.  Arrangements  for  these  will  be  com- 
pleted when  I  visit  those  two  cities. 

As  for  your  city  of  Shanghai,  this  seems  to  us 
the  most  important  center  for  holding  a  congress  in 
China.  The  aims  of  the  congresses  are  so  similar  to 
those  of  your  International  Institute  that  we  shall 
be  glad  if  the  institute  shall  see  its  way  clear  to  invite 
the  congress  to  be  held  here  under  its  auspices.* 

Of  course  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  by  all 

*Such  an  invitation  has  been  received  and  accepted. 
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that  the  congresses  will  be  wholly  unsectarian.  Not 
only  will  they  not  represent  any  Christian  sect  or  de- 
nomination except  as  they  represent  all,  but  they  will 
not  represent  Christianity  in  any  sense  in  which  they 
do  not  represent  all  the  great  historic  non-Christian 
faiths.  The  aim  is  not  Christian  congresses,  or  Budd- 
hist congresses,  or  Hindu,  or  Confucian,  or  Shinto, 
or  Parsee,  or  Jewish  or  Mohammedan,  but  congresses 
of  all.  Believing  that  there  is  one  God  over  all  the 
world,  and  that  all  religions  contain  truth  that  is  of 
permanent  and  vital  importance  to  men,  representa- 
tives of  all  faiths  are  invited  to  come  together  to  con- 
fer with  one  another  as  brothers. 

The  objects  which  these  congresses  hope  to  accom- 
plish are  three:  One  is  the  promotion  of  better  ac- 
quaintance between  the  various  religions.  Such  bet- 
ter acquaintance  is  greatly  needed.  The  different  re- 
ligions hold  themselves  aloof  from  one  another  far 
too  much.  Thus  they  fail  to  understand  one  another, 
and  as  a  result  jealousies,  alienations  and  antago- 
nisms arise.  Better  acquaintance  would  do  much  to 
remove  these  jealousies  and  antagonisms,  and  to  cre- 
ate a  feeling  of  friendship  and  brotherhood. 

Second,  the  congresses  will  stand  for  the  universal 
elements  in  all  the  religions,  and  will  put  supreme 
emphasis  upon  these  in  all  that  is  said  and  done. 
This  will  help  the  different  religions  to  see  how  much 
they  have  in  common. 

Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  congresses 
will  endeavor  to  create  in  all  the  religions  an  under- 
standing and  a  conviction  that  they  have  a  great  work- 
to  do  together  for  the  moral  uplift  of  the  world. 
Religion  ought  to  be  the  world's  greatest  moral  re- 
generator. It  would  be  if  all  religious  faiths  would 
subordinate  the  local,  the  peculiar  and  the  relatively 
unimportant  elements  which  separate  them,  and  place 
their  emphasis  upon  the  great  moral  and  spiritual 
elements  which  they  have  in  common  and  in  which 
their  life  consists.  If  all  the  great  religions  of  man- 
kind would  forget  their  petty  differences,  rise  above 
their  unnecessary  enmities,  and  join  their  efforts  for 
the  one  supreme  end  of  curing  the  world's  evils  and 
lifting  up  the  nations  to  righteousness,  justice,  broth- 
erhood and  peace,  nothing  could  withstand  them. 
Wars  would  cease,  crime  would  well  nigh  disappear 
from  the  world,  prisons  would  become  mainly  things 
of  the  past,  the  dark  streams  of  suffering  and  sor- 
row which  now  flow  over  all  lands  would  for  the 
most  part  be  dried  up  and  the  earth  would  become  a 
very  real  heaven. 

Why  should  not  the  religions  of  the  world  lay  aside 
their  antagonisms  and  unite  in  this  their  supreme 
mission  ?  It  is  with  the  hope  of  doing  something  to 
effect  this  most  desirable  consummation  that  the  con- 
gresses have  been  planned. 


The  "Treasure  of  the  Lowly"  is  the  supreme  undis- 
covered treasure,  that  is  why  Maeterlinck  writes  of  it 
with  a  golden  pen.  Bring  the  jewel  into  the  market, 
let  the  lapidary  take  it  from  its  mysterious  matrix  and 
cut  it  with  his  remorseless  tools,  fit  it  into  a  king's 
crown,  a  lady's  ring  or  the  cover  of  a  silver  box,  and 
somehow  the  wonder  vanishes.  The  crowd  may  stare, 
but  no  one  goes  into  raptures  any  more. — Indian  Mes- 
senger. 


My  Library— No.  IV. 


No  young  man's  reading  in  the  late  sixties  would 
have  been  considered  complete  if  it  had  not  embraced 
at  least  the  "Essays  of  Macauley,"  which  came  under 
my  notice  along  with  "Carlyle's  Essays,"  and  together 
these  served  as  an  introduction  to  much  that  I  had 
never  before  come  across,  as  well  as  an  even  more  im- 
portant elucidation  of  much  that  I  had  already  be- 
come more  or  less  familiar  with.  I  remember  with 
what  satisfaction  I  read  the  one  on  "Milton,"  by 
Macauley,  and  noted  that  it  was  written  when  the 
author  was  just  out  of  college.  How  he  could  have 
written  so  much  and  been  able  to  express  it  so  well, 
was  a  great  wonder  to  me  then,  and  nearly  as  much  so 
now,  although  I  do  find  myself,  nevertheless,  some- 
what readily  assenting  to  what  Matthew  Arnold  says 
concerning  this  particular  essay,  namely,  "A  leader 
who  only  wants  rhetoric,  a  reader  who  wants  a  pan- 
egyric on  Milton,  a  panegyric  on  the  Puritans,  will 
find  all  he  wants.  A  reader  who  wants  criticism  will 
be  disappointed."  But  I  did  not  then  read  for  "criti- 
cism," I  simply  yielded  to  an  impulse  to  read  only 
what  was  reported  to  me  as  the  best ;  and  quite  prob- 
ably my  interest  in  Macauley  was,  as  Arnold  would 
say,  chifiy  "due  to  his  being  pre-eminently  fitted  to  give 
pleasure  to  all  who  are  beginning  to  feel  enjoyment  in 
the  things  of  the  mind.  In  hundreds  of  men  he  hits 
their  nascent  state,  stimulates  it,  draws  it  powerfully 
forth  and  confirms  it."  Certainly  I  can  only  be  very 
glad  that  my  "nascent  state"  was  thus  hit  so  oppor- 
tunely, so  accurately,  and  so  forcibly. 

Then,  as  I  remember,  I  next  read  his  essays  on 
"Machiavelli,"  and  "Madame  D'Arblay,"  and  "Lord 
Bacon,"  and  "Warren  Hastings"  in  close  succession, 
and  from  all  these,  too,  I  learned  so  much  of  individual 
as  well  as  National  History,  that  the  world's  horizon 
was  made  to  grow  broader  by  an  amazing  degree. 
With  these,  together  with  Carlyle's  essays  on  "Burns," 
and  "Mirabeau,"  and  "Dr.  Francia,"  and  the  "Nibe- 
lungen  Lied,"  and  "Diderot,"  and  especially  "Vol- 
taire," concerning  whom  Lowell  says  "Carlyle  gave  to 
Englishmen  the  first  humanly  possible  likeness,"  to  say 
nothing  of  those  on  a  number  of  German  subjects,  it 
may  readily  be  thought  that  I  was  being  furnished 
with  instruction  and  discipline  in  their  very  best  form, 
and  that  I  would  have  been  a  dullard  indeed  had  I  not 
developed  accordingly.  Nor  could  I  have  shown  in- 
nate and  irremediable  stupidity  less  markedly,  had  I 
not  readily  responded  to  all  that  was  there  offered,  and 
surmounted  with  utmost  cheerfulness  every  anticipated 
difficulty,  and  transmuted  as  best  I  could  every  diffi- 
culty actually  encountered  into  the  best  joy  of  all,  in  so 
doing.  How  often  have  I,  in  my  professional  capacity, 
said  to  people,  "Don't  be  afraid  to  read  things  that  are 
hard,  even  if  so  hard  that  you  quail  at  the  prospect; 
things  that  you  have  to  climb  up  to ;  for  only  thus  will 
your  reading  truly  prove  to  be  worth  what  you  desire 
in  the  end" ;  yet  I  fear,  with  only  a  disappointing  out- 
come, all  too  frequently. 

I  often  wonder  if  these  old  essayists  are  read  now  by 
anyone,  as  they  were  then,  and  if  in  these  later  times 
anything  better  or  more  inspiring  is  really  being  writ- 
ten !  To  be  sure,  certain  inaccuracies  have  been  point- 
ed out  in  Macauley,  and  so,  too,  have  many  persons 
taken  exception  to  Carlyle's  rough  and  thunderous  way 
of  putting  things.    But  even  so,  these  men  wrote  so 
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that  the  significance  of  what  they  said  hit  the  mark 
and  penetrated  to  the  reader's  very  soul,  and  thus  often 
effected  a  "sub-soiling''  as  well  as  "seeding,"  which 
made  it  stronger,  and  the  succeeding  harvests  better, 
for  all  time. 

Especially  did  I  find  this  to  be  the  case  when  I  read 
later  "Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;"  how 
thoroughly  instructive  and  enlarging  were  these  lec- 
tures, whether  on  the  "Hero  as  Divinity,"  or  as 
"Prophet,"  or  as  "Poet,"  or  as  "Priest,"  or  as  "Man 
of  Letters,"  or  as  "King."  The  very  first  idea  ex- 
pressed, namely,  that  "the  soul  of  the  whole  world's 
history,  it  may  justly  be  considered,  were  in  the  his- 
tory of  these,"  was  confirmatory  beyond  question  of 
what  had  already  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  case  respect- 
ing all  that  I  had  elsewhere  learned  to  discern.  Surely 
I  found  Odin  and  Mahomet,  Dante  and  Shakespere, 
Luther  and  Knox,  Johnson,  Rousseau,  Burns,  Crom- 
well and  Napoleon,  thoroughly  what  Carlyle  predicted 
they  would  be,  "profitable  company,"  in  whose  "radi- 
ance," as  he  again  said,  "all  souls  feel  that  it  is  well 
with  them."  Moreover,  I  realized,  at  least  in  part, 
that  Hero  Worship  "enters  deeply  into  the  secret  of 
Mankind's  W^ays  and  vitalest  interests  in  this  world," 
even  as  into  my  own  life  it  had  entered,  and  still  does 
enter,  with  a  vitalizing  influence  as  hard  to  estimate 
as  to  describe.  It  were  well  for  everyone,  I  suspect, 
were  they  to  enjoy  such  a  "radiance"  as  that  which 
then  emanated  to  me  from  the  comprehensive,  skillful 
treatment  of  Great  Men,  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  For  all 
our  lives  through,  I  dare  say,  much  of  our  very  best 
thinking  and  doing  depends  more  upon  just  the  sort 
of  Hero  that  we  most  devotedly  worship,  than  we  are 
usually  aware  of.  Happy  the  day  when  the  Hero  se- 
lected is  truly  one  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  true,  that 
nothing  that  can  result,  even  from  closest  association 
or  memory,  will  ever  be  other  than  high-minded,  clear- 
souled  and  true-actioned.  The  determining  force  of 
all  such  vivid  mental-imagery  cannot  be  overestimated. 
What  we  worship,  that  we  eventually  become,  to  every 
extent  permitted  by  our  individual  natures. 

To  these  two  English  essayists,  I  must  add  Froude, 
as  found  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "Short  Essays 
on  Great  Subjects,"  which  I  purchased  somewhat  later. 
Here  I  found  "The  Times  of  Erasmus  and  Luther," 
treated  quite  differently  from  that  given  by  D'Aubigny 
in  his  "History  of  the  Reformation,"  and  to  my  mind 
much  more  satisfactorily ;  and  when  I  read  the  essay 
on  "Criticism  and  Gospel  History,"  and  especially  the 
one  on  "The  Book  of  Job,"  it  seemed  to  me  that  some 
of  my  doubts  concerning  particular  Biblical  claims, 
which  had  so  often  obtruded  themselves  almost  with- 
out any  welcome  whatever,  were  here  so  intelligently 
substantiated,  that  henceforth  I  might  feel  better  justi- 
fied and  more  free  to  believe  simply  according  to  my 
own  particular  light,  and  not  otherwise,  in  any  sense. 
And,  too,  I  found  much  comfort  in  reading  the  essay 
on  "Spinoza,"  which,  in  similar  manner,  seemed  to 
have  embodied  my  soul's  protest  against  the  eccle- 
siasticism  that  assumes  infallibility,  where  only  ordi- 
nary human  insight,  or  whim,  or  frailty,  is  really 
manifest.  The  one  on  "Calvinism,"  too,  was  elucida- 
tive ;  and  so  were  all  the  other  papers  on  religious- 
subjects.  For  Froude's  style  was  attractive ;  and  what 
he  said  was  not  to  be  gainsaid  by  one  no  better  in- 
formed than  I  was  certainly,  or  am,  for  that  matter. 
To  me,  Froude  then  almost  rashly  represented  the 


progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  in  dealing  with  topics 
where,  before,  all  had  been  mostly  under  some  dog- 
matic ban  or  other.  His  radicalism  was  in  the  main  so 
gentle,  however,  that  now  it  seems  rather  tame,  if 
not  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  as  I  think  of  what  I 
have  read  since.  Still  his  much  later  lectures  on  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus"  and  "The  Council  of 
Trent"  are  of  the  same  order,  and  fail  not  to  satisfy 
nearly  as  well  as  did  his  earlier  volumes. 

My  early  dipping  into  Plutarch's  "Lives"  had  initi- 
ated me  somewhat  into  the  wonderful  world  of  Greek 
and  Roman  men  and  women,  through  one  of  the  best 
means  possible.  But  the  translation  was  Langhornes', 
which  Clough  calls  "inferior  in  loveliness"  and  also 
"a  dull  and  heavy  book;"  and  worse,  was  in  a  single 
antiquated  volume  that  contained  only  a  few  of  the 
most  important  subjects.  When  later  my  readings  in 
Plato  had  .so  enlivened  my  interest  in  all  that  was 
Greek,  it  was  probably  very  natural  that  I  should 
have  soon  sought  opportunity  to  read  Homer  and 
yEscuylus  and  Sophecles  and  Euripides,  if  only  in 
such  translations  as  were  then  available,  and  thus 
to  have  promoted  my  longing  for  the  time  when 
acquaintance  with  these  and  all  else  associated  with 
them,  might  be  more  completely  extended.  This  was 
in  a  way  secured  through  purchasing  certain  volumes 
of  the  Harper's  "Classical  Library  Series,"  and  read- 
ing these  with  such  interest  and  success  as  was  possi- 
ble. That  this  course  did  not  very  well  satisfy  me, 
any  student  of  the  originals  of  these  works  will 
readily  understand.  But  learning  to  read  the  orig- 
inals was  out  of  the  question  with  me,  if  I  was  to 
keep  to  my  line  of  chosen  duty ;  and  so  I  had  to  wait 
for  the  much  later  work  of  Butcher  and  Lang,  and 
Palmer,  and  Williams,  before  I  could  feel  that  in  any 
real  sense  I  could  measure  and  appreciate  the  works 
so  long  and  so  happily  valued  from  mere  hearsay. 
That  scholars  like  these  have  done  a  real,  a  much 
needed  and  a  most  satisfactory  service  for  the  non- 
classical  student  and  reader,  I  wish  most  fully  to 
testify;  while  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  over- 
estimate my  indebtedness  to  an  old  copy  of  Gillie's 
"History  of  Greece,"  and  the  more  recent  acquisition 
of  Grote's  comprehensive  volumes,  for  their  share  in 
helping  a  purely  English  reader  to  enter  the  life,  the 
poetry,  and  the  religion  of  the  ancient  nation,  which, 
more  than  all  others,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
most  worthy  of  devoted  study  and  high  respect,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  its  more  intimate  history  and  its 
comprehensive  range  of  ideas  and  their  expression  in 
literature. 

One  of  the  quiddities  of  my  nature,  or  of  my  taste, 
has  often  puzzled  me;  for  while  I  have  always  from 
my  first  slight  acquaintance  had  a  very  deep  interest 
in  Greece  and  the  Greeks,  Rome  and  its  doings 
have  never  interested  me  enough  to  prompt  anything 
like  a  similar  desire  or  effort  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  history  or  literature.  For  me  Horace,  Cicero, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  have  had  but  little  attraction, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  even  Virgil  has  been  un- 
readable in  any  translation  I  could  find,  until  very 
recently,  when  Theodore  C.  Williams'  masterly  poetical 
rendering  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  appreciate 
this  poet  somewhat,  as  he  is  evidently  so  very  worthy 
of  being  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  reader.  Indeed, 
to  this  latter  translator  I  feel  a  debt  such  as  few 
authors  have  ever  permitted  me  to  contract.  Because 
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of  his  splendid  work  I  now  feel  that  I  can  enter  into 
not  only  the  contents  and  spirit  of  Rome's  greatest 
poem,  but  into  the  spirit  of  Roman  life  itself,  as  pre- 
sented by  its  greatest  poet,  and  I  was  about  to  say,  his 
equally  great  translator.  With  this  book  before  me,  I 
can  sail  the  seas  with  Troy's  survivors,  plan  and  com- 
mand with  Anaeas,  despair  and  rage  with  Dido,  enjoy 
the  rival  sailing  of  the  "four  noble  galleys"  of  "Sicily's 
familiar  strand,"  first  see  with  Anaeas  "A  stretch  of 
groves,  whence  Tiber's  smiling  stream"  defends  the 
land  from  the  time  "when  Turnus  from  Laurentium's 
bastian  proud,  published  the  war,"  to  the  awful  mo- 
ment when  "Hugh  Turnus  sinks  o'erwhelmed  upon  the 
ground  with  doubling  knee,"  and  "With  swift  and 
dreadful  arms,  Anaeas  over  him  stood,  with  rolling 
eyes,"  and  so  on ; — and  can  evermore  be  fairly  satis- 
fied that  now,  even  without  the  original,  I  can  possess 
myself  of  the  essence  of  this  one  of  the  world's  great 
poems,  and  feel  that  my  mind  is  greatly  the  richer. 
Consequently  when  I  remember  this  and  associate 
with  it  the  later  translations  of  the  "Odessey"  by 
Professor  Palmer,  and  of  Sophecles  by  Professor 
Jebb,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  with  no  slight  emphasis, 
that  the  reading  of  good  translations  should  be  regu- 
larly a  part  of  every  schoolboy's  untrammeled  privi- 
lege. For,  when  I  have  asked  one  college  graduate 
after  another  if  they  ever  take  down  from  the  upper 
shelf  (of  course)  the  old  classics  for  an  hour's  re- 
perusal  and  enjoyment,  I  am  so  frequently,  in  fact 
almost  without  exception,  answered  in  effect:  "No, 
I  got  so  disgusted  with  them  all  in  college  that  I 
have  never  wanted  to  see  them  since,"  that  I  some- 
times wonder  if  a  careful  reading  of  translations 
simply  would  not  have  been  the  better  course  after 
all.  Evidently  there  was  altogether  too  much  "grind" 
over  vocabulary  and  grammar,  and  altogether  too  little 
enjoyment  of  the  real  meanings  and  beauties  of  even 
the  best  the  world  has  to  offer,  to  enable  them  to  get 
anywhere  near  to  what  they  should  have  closely 
touched.  Better  read  translations  enjoyably,  from 
first  to  last,  than  originals  as  painful  "stunts,"  I  am 
sure.  But  one  wonders  at  the  necessity  for  this  none- 
theless. 

Along  with  my  reading  of  classical  authors,  there 
naturally  enough  developed  more  or  less  interest  in 
the  varied  mythologies,  which  so  thoroughly  suffuse 
them  all.  Thus  Zeus  and  Athenae,  Aphrodite  and 
Haephaetos,  Artemis  and  Juno,  Demeter  and  Apollo, 
and  others  of  the  Olympian  hiearchy  got  to  be  more 
or  less  familiar  names  with  me,  and  to  have  more 
or  less  esoteric  significance,  as  well,  long  before  I 
could  get  any  sort  of  a  hint  as  to  what  would  consti- 
tute a  key  to  the  mystery  underlying  them  all.  How 
they  ever  came  to  be  what  they  were,  and  especially 
what  they  really  meant  to  the  Old  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  absolutely  inexplicable  until  such  time  as  Max 
Muller  in  his  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop," 
John  Addington  Symond's  "The  Greek  Poets,"  and 
John  Fiske's  "Myths  and  Mythmakers,"  came  to  a 
rescue,  not  more  timely  than  successfully.  Says  the 
former,  "History  never  tells  us  of  any  race  with  whom 
the  simple  feeling  of  reverence  for  higher  powers  was 
not  hidden  under  mythological  disguises."  If  the 
Hebrews  tried  to  explain  everything  by  the  creative 
and  sustaining  power  of  one  transcendent  Javeh,  and 
accordingly  worshipped  him  as  all-powerful  and 
righteous,  the  Greeks  seemed  similarly  to  have  tried  to 


explain  nature's  phenomena  and  man's  history  as  well, 
by  the  all-persistent  activity  of  many  indwelling  spirits 
that  clothed  themselves  at  will  in  forms  needful  for 
their  manifestations  and  tasks,  and  then  to  have 
worshipped  these  creations  of  their  imaginations  with 
corresponding  thankfulness  and  joy.  Until  this  con- 
ception came  to  me,  the  meaning  of  very  much  of 
the  life  and  history  of  ancient  peoples  was  impene- 
trably blurred,  and  often  utterly  incomprehensible. 
Since,  then,  there  is  at  least  some  sort  of  cheery  radi- 
ance, which  lifts  all  mythology  from  the  mire  of  non- 
sense and  "old  woman's  tales"  to  the  shining  path  that 
will  lead,  I  hope,  to  their  complete  meaning  eventually. 
If  Santayana  is  right  in  saying,  in  effect,  that  religion 
is  poetry  that  is  believed  in  as  authoritative,  then  the 
value  of  a  right  understanding  of  every  mythology 
becomes  simply  inestimable ;  and  the  world  may  await 
further  insight  and  explanation  with  an  interest  not 
less  expectant  of  light  than  of  ultimate  usefulness. 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker. 


Like  a  Real  Lady 


A  well-meaning  and  most  benevolent  lady  recently 
invited  a  large  number  of  east  side  children  to  spend 
the  day  in  the  capacious  grounds  and  gardens  of  her 
suburban  residence,  and  a  right  royal  time  had  those 
children. 

One  little  girl  of  striking  beauty,  with  those  won- 
derful black  eyes  one  finds  only  on  the  east  side  of 
New  York,  struck  the  fancy  of  the  genial  hostess  in 
her  rounds  of  hospitality.  She  was  not  more  than  nine 
years  of  age,  and  her  coal  black  orbs  flashed  with  in- 
telligence. 

"Now,"  said  the  hostess,  "you  know  who  I  am." 
"Yes,"  replied  the  child. 

"I  am  quite  sure,"  went  on  the  lady,  "that  you  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  me.  Does  what  you  see  here 
today  please  you  ?" 

The  child  silently  eyed  her  friend. 

"Talk  away,"  said  the  lady.   "Don't  be  afraid." 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  child,  "how  many  children  have 
you  got?" 

Astonished,  the  lady  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
entered  into  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
"Ten,"  she  replied. 

"Dear  me,"  remarked  the  child,  "that  is  a  very  large 
family.  I  hope  you  are  careful  and  look  after  them. 
Do  you  keep  them  all  clean  ?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  hostess,  entering  into  the  joke, 
"I  do  my  best." 

"And  is  your  husband  at  work?"  inquired  the  little 
girl. 

"My  husband,"  responded  the  lady  with,  pride,  "does 
not  do  any  kind  of  work.    He  never  has." 

"That  is  very  dreadful,"  said  the  little  one  earnestly, 
"but  I  hope  you  keep  out  of  debt." 

Tlien  lady  bountiful  lost  her  temper. 

"You  are,"  she  burst  out,  "a  very  rude  and  imper- 
tinent child  to  speak  like  that,  and  to  me." 

"I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean  to  be.  Ma'am,"  she  blurted 
out,  "but  mother  told  me  before  I  came  that  I  was 
sure  to  speak  to  you  like  a  lady,  and  when  any  ladies 
call  on  us  they  always  ask  us  those  questions." — New 
York  Times. 
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A  GREAT  CITIZEN 


The  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith 

BY 

CHARLES  EDWIN  PERKINS 


Chapter  III. 


PETERBORO''S  STREAM   OF  PECULIAR  VISITORS. 

The  Peterboro  mansion  entertained  many  unfortu- 
nate, queer  and  disordered  persons.  Never  one  of 
them  was  turned  away.  They  were  at  great  labor, 
oftentimes,  to  reach  the  wide-open  doors  of  Gerrit 
Smith,  because  of  the  situation  of  Peterboro.  But 
the  fame  of  the  hospitable  home  had  gone  out 
through  all  the  land,  and  even  beyond  the  seas,  and 
hundreds  came.  Whatever  their  character,  mission, 
state  of  mind  or  need,  they  were  received  with  kind- 
ness, made  comfortable  while  they  remained  and  sent 
on  their  way  with  good  words;  with  substantial  help, 
if  help  were  needed. 

The  first  entry  in  the  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Smith, 
recording  the  coming  of  fugitive  slaves,  is  of  the  date 
November  30,  1838.  It  reads:  "Mr.  Peter  Hitchcock 
of  Cortlandville  brought  John  Williams  and  John 
William  Scott,  fugitive  slaves,  to  my  house.  Decem- 
ber 1.  I  sent  the  slaves  on  their  way  to  Canada." 
From  that  time  until  American  slavery  was  no  more, 
entertainment  and  care  of  escaped  bondmen,  and 
their  forwarding  on  the  road  to  Canada,  was  a  very 
important  feature  of  Peterboro  hospitality.  But  aside 
from  such  fugitives,  and  the  frequent  visits  of  free 
persons  of  color,  the  items  from  the  diary  that  fol- 
low, taken,  as  the  reader  will  notice,  from  a  wide 
range  of  years,  will  serve  to  show  what  a  various 
and  sometimes  motley  company  sought  and  found  a 
welcome  in  the  Gerrit  Smith  home. 

Sept.  10,  1842.  I  find  on  my  return  home  a  Mr.  S.,  who 
says  his  home  is  near  Geneva.  He  came  to  my  house  last 
evening.  He  is  a  peculiar  religionist.  Sept.  12.  The  peculiar 
religionist  leaves  at  1  p.  m. 

A  week  later  comes  Elder  A.  Beard  of  Oppen- 
heim,  a  Second  Adventist.  (The  Millerite  excitement 
was  at  that  time  sweeping  the  country.)  Mr.  B.  is 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son.  "They  all  believe 
that  the  world  is  to  be  destroyed  next  year." 

May  5,  1845.  The  hospitalities  of  the  mansion  are 
extended  to  A.  R.  H.  of  Sherburne,  "a  pedlar  of 
Bishop's  Anti-Bilious  Pills."  He  spends  the  night. 
Mr.  Smith  converses  with  him  and  makes  this  note : 
"He  is  a  youth  of  more  than  common  thrift,  and 
may  yet,  humble  as  his  occupation  now  is,  make  a 
figure  in  the  world." 

March  30,  1847,  comes  Mr.  Wm.  Corwin,  a  "Wandering 
Pilgrim,"  as  he  styles  himself,  and  remains  to  dinner.  He  is 
peddling  his  own  productions  and  appears  to  be  a  "man  of 
considerable  capacity." 

May  2,  1848.  The  insane  ex-Catholic  priest  and  profes- 
sor comes.  May  4.    He  left  us  yesterday.  Oct.  9.  Mrs.   

of  Port  Byron,  a  poor  old  Dutch  woman,  arrives.  She  leaves 
after  breakfast.  A  begging  blind  man  and  a  begging  woman 
and  her  son  also  breakfast  with  us. 

April  9,  1849.  Mr.  Burnham,  of  the  No-Marriage  Com- 
munity, near  Oneida,  dines  with  us.  June  15.  Poor  Graham, 
the  insane  literary  colored  man,  has  been  with  us  a  day  or 
two.  Oct.  26.  On  my  return  from  Morrisville  I  find  at  my 
home  Nathaniel  Myers,  calling  himself  a  converted  Jew.  He 
is  a  singular  man.  Nov.  20.  Returning  home  I  found  Gen. 
(name  indistinct)   of  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati.  He 


came  to  our  house  the  previous  evening.  He  is  very  insane 
on  religious  subjects  and  calls  himself  "The  Brand." 

Jan.  25,  1850.  L.  T.  of  De  Ruyter  comes  this  evening.  He 
is  insane.  26.  T.  leaves  this  evening.  Feb.  7.  An  old  man 
of  feeble  intellect  stays  at  our  house  tonight.  8.  The  old 
man  leaves  after  breakfast.  May  2.  A  needy  woman  comes 
at  11  a.  m.  She  is  to  remain  until  about  that  hour  tomorrow. 
This  evening  a  man  from  Scott  takes  supper.  He  also  is 
needy. 

June  16,  1851.  Henry  Douglas  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  comes 
to  our  house  this  morning.  He  says  he  is  19  years  old  and 
ran  away  from  his  home  a  week  ago  Saturday.  Has  been  to 
Buffalo;  repents  his  folly  and  is  on  his  way  home.  I  hand 
him  $3.  He  breakfasts  with  us  and  starts  for  home.  July  7. 
A  Mr.  Clark  arrives  this  evening;  says  he  was  born  in 
Switzerland,  is  36  years  old,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  now 
a  missionary  to  the  Comanche  Indians  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
Texas,  and  is  going  to  London  for  his  family.  He  appears 
to  be  disordered.  He  tells  great  stories  of  himself.  (On  the 
11th  the  man  of  great  stories  is  back  and  the  Diary  states:) 
Supped  at  our  house.  Dec.  12.  Dr.  Gould  of  Oneida  Depot, 
a  "rapping  medium,"  spends  the  night  with  us.  13.  He  leaves 
at  noon.  19.  Mr.  Haines  of  Oneida  Depot  comes  this  even- 
ing. He  is  a  "medium"  and  speaks  in  "unknown  tongues." 
20.  He  leaves  after  breakfast. 

Sept.  12,  1852.    A  queer  religionist  calls  on  us  today. 

April  23,  1853.  A  young  man  calling  himself  John  Madi- 
son, a  native  of  Virginia,  spends  a  couple  of  hours  with  us. 
He  is  evidently  somewhat  insane.  He  I's  very  ragged.  I 
offered  him  clothes  and  a  little  money,  but  he  felt  himself 
insulted  by  the  poverty  of  the  offer!    May  4.    An  old  crazy 

man,  Mr.   ,  spent  last  night  with  us.   July  24.    Mr.  L. 

(the  balance  of  his  mind  is  disturbed)  was  at  our  house 
most  of  yesterday  and  all  night;  will  probably  leave  after 
breakfast. 

July  22,  1857.    A  poor,  sick,  distressed  woman,  calling 
herself  Miss  S.,  came  to  our  house  yesterday  in  the  stage. 
Nov.  2,  1858.    An  insane  man  comes  today. 

SPIRITUALISTIC  EXPERIMENTS. 

Jan.  2,  1859.  Mr.  B.  of  Conn,  and  Miss  R.  of  Clinton 
(a  pair  of  spiritualists)  came  in  the  stage  at  noon. 

This  evening  I  witnessed  some  spiritual  experiments, 
which  I  confess  astonished  me.  I  was  asked  to  say  to  my- 
self, "If  any  of  my  spirit  friends  are  present,  let  it  be  sig- 
nified by  the  medium's  (Mr.  B.)  putting  my  hand  on  a 
certain  object,"  which  object  I  designated  in  my  own  mind 
and  spoke  of  to  no  one.  I  first  designated  (we  were  in  the 
parlor)  the  east  door-knob  of  the  folding  doors ;  then  the 
chair  on  which  I  was  sitting,  and  then  the  stand.  These 
three  times  I  put  my  hand  in  Mr.  B.'s,  and  in,  say  half  a 
minute  to  a  minute,  he  put  my  hand  on  the  right  object.  To 
me  this  is  all  very  wonderful. 

No  psychical  society  had  been  formed  at  that  date, 
nor  had  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  been  sub- 
jected to  any  scientific  investigation.  Hundreds  of 
people  were  mystified  by  "experiments"  as  simple  as 
those  which  aroused  the  wonder  of  Mr.  Smith. 

At  a  later  date  we  find  "Katy  Fox,  the  famous 
medium"  (she  of  the  Rochester  knockings,  as  they 
were  called),  among  the  Peterboro  visitors. 

April  3,  1861.  A  poor  woman,  subject  to  fits,  has  been 
with  us  a  number  of  days.  She  is  to  go  away  tomorrow. 

And  so  the  record  runs,  practically  to  the  end  of 
Gerrit  Smith's  life.  While  guests  of  far  other  char- 
acter were  paying  visits  to  the  mansion, — relatives, 
family  friends,  business  associates,  men  and  women 
of  world-wide  fame  in  politics,  literature,  education, 
reform  and  philanthropy,  this  procession  of  peculiar 
folk,  of  poor,  distressed  and  unfortunate  folk,  was 
pretty  constantly  appearing  at  the  door,  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  shut  against  any.  Clairvoyants, 
phrenologists,  hydropathists,  and  Sabbatarians  were 
among  the  callers  who  came,  intent  on  expatiating 
each  upon  his  particular  theory  or  hobby  to  the  gener- 
ously listening  ear  of  the  host.  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
if  a  single  one  of  the  nineteenth  century's  many  fads 
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and  'isms  failed  to  send  its  representatives  to  Peter- 
boro.  The  demands  made  in  this  way  upon  the  time 
of  one  of  the  busiest  of  men  were  very  great,  and 
one  would  think  in  many  cases  very  annoying.  But 
they  seem  to  have  been  met  with  cheerfulness.  One 
good  gentleman  comes  apparently  to  impart  to  the 
people  of  the  mansion  the  secret  of  health.  He  is 
Mr.  Peter  Woodbury  Jones  of  Amherst,  N.  Y.,  a 
cousin  of  Gen.  Dix.  He  is,  he  tells  Mr.  Smith,  "for- 
ty-seven years  old,  has  never  lost  a  tooth,  nor  had  a 
headache,  nor  a  cold,  nor  in  any  way  been  sick.  He 
drinks  hot  water  and  milk,  eats  no  fruit,  and  no 
vegetables  but  potatoes.  He  does  eat  meat." 

In  the  steady  line  of  fugitive  slaves  that  made  their 
way  to  Peterboro,  an  occasional  case  presented  fea- 
tures of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  which  the  diary  records  is  that  of 

HARRIET  POWELL. 

We  transcribe:  Oct.  25,  1839.  This  Friday  afternoon, 
Nathaniel  Miller  of  Skaneateles  came  express  to  my  office 
to  inform  me  that  the  celebrated  Syracuse  fugitive  slave, 
Harriet  Powell,  has  been  removed  to  Mr.  (name  indistinct), 
in  Lebanon,  and  that  there  is  great  fear  that  her  pursuers 
will  find  her.  I  immediately  send  Mr.  Dana  (a  clerk)  for 
her.  They  reach  here  at  11  p.  m.  She  is  white,  handsome 
and  intelligent  and  her  manners  are  very  pleasing. 

Oct.  26.  The  evening  of  this  day,  Harriet  being  dis- 
guised in  clothes  we  furnish  her,  I  walk  with  her  about 
a  third  of  a  mile,  just  beyond  the  red  house  on  the  road  to 
Wampsville.  Mr.  Dana  overtakes  us  in  a  one-horse  wagon 
by  the  time  we  get  to  the  red  house.  I  help  her  in,  and  I 
trust  that  by  Monday  noon  she  will  be  safe  in  Kingston, 
Canada. 

Oct.  30.  The  evening  of  this  day,  Mr.  Dana  returned 
with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  Harriet  is  safe  in  Canada. 
She  entered  Canada  at  daylight  Tuesday  morning. 

Mrs.  Stanton  relates  this  incident  considerably 
more  in  detail.  She  writes  in  her  autobiography: 
"Many  things  were  always  transpiring  at  Peterboro 
to  turn  one's  thoughts  to  and  arouse  new  interest  in 
humanity  at  large.  One  day  as  a  bevy  of  us  were 
singing  and  chatting  in  the  parlor.  Cousin  Gerrit 
entered  and  said :  T  have  a  most  important  secret  to 
tell  you  which  you  must  keep  to  yourselves  religiously 
for  24  hours.' 

The  pledge  was  eagerly  given,  of  course,  and  the 
party  followed  Mr.  Smith  to  the  third  story,  where, 
after  opening  a  door  which  admitted  to  a  large  room, 
they  entered  and  "saw  seated  a  beautiful  quadroon 
girl,  about  18  years  of  age."  Mr.  Smith  said  to  her: 
"Harriet,  I  have  brought  all  my  young  cousins  to  see 
you.  I  want  you  to  make  good  abolitionists  of  them 
by  telling  them  the  story  of  your  life — what  you  have 
seen  and  suffered  in  slavery." 

"For  two  hours,"  says  Mrs.  Stanton,  "we  listened 
to  the  sad  story  of  her  childhood  and  youth,  sepa- 
rated from  all  her  family  and  sold  for  her  beauty  in 
a  New  Orleans  market  when  but  14  years  of  age. 
The  details  of  her  story  I  need  not  repeat.  The  fate 
of  such  girls  is  too  well  known  to  need  rehearsal. 
We  all  wept  together  as  she  talked,  and  when  Cousin 
Gerrit  came  to  summon  us  away  we  needed  no  fur- 
ther education  to  make  us  earnest  abolitionists. 

"Dressed  as  a  Quakeress,  Harriet  started  at  twi- 
light with  one  of  Mr.  Smith's  faithful  clerks  in  a 
carriage  for  Oswego,  there  to  cross  the  lake  for  Can- 
ada. The  next  day  her  master  and  the  marshals  from 
Syracuse  were  on  her  track,  in  Peterboro,  and  traced 
her  to  Mr.  Smith's  premises.  He  was  quite  gracious 
in  receiving  them,  and  while  assuring  them  that  there 


was  no  slave  there,  he  said  they  were  at  liberty  to 
make  a  thorough  search  of  the  house  and  grounds. 
He  invited  them  to  stay  and  dine,  and  kept  them 
talking  as  long  as  possible,  as  every  hour  helped 
Harriet  to  get  beyond  their  reach ;  for  though  she 
had  18  hours  the  start  of  them,  yet  we  feared  some 
accident  might  have  delayed  her.  ...  In  due  time  the 
clerk  returned  with  the  good  news  that  Harriet  was 
safe  with  friends  in  a  good  situation  in  Canada.* 
From  the  Diary: 

A  BLACK  HERO. 

July  26,  1850.  Frank  Williams  and  Peter  Lewis,  two 
colored  men  of  Philadelphia,  breakfast  with  us.  They  are 
interesting  and  pious  men.  Mr.  Williams  brings  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  my  brother's  wife.  His  is  a  remarkable 
history.  He  was  born  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  is  now  43 
years  old.  Nine  years  ago  he  bought  himself  for  $1,015. 
Two  or  three  years  after  he  bought  his  wife  for  $900.  His 
mother  was  greatly  diseased,  thought  to  be  near  death; 
but  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  control  of  her  person  so 
that  he  might  at  least  bury  her  as  affection  might  dictate. 
She  was  useless  to  her  owner,  but  he  made  Frank  pay  a 
hundred  dollars  for  her!  Emphatically  is  Frank  a  hero! 
He  settled  in  Philadelphia  with  his  family,  including  his 
mother,  two  years  ago. 

A  mitigating  feature  of  American  slavery  was  the 
considerable  frequency  with  which  salves  were  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  own  freedom.  There  were 
several  ways  in  which  this  humane  measure  was  man- 
aged. A  capable  negro  was  sometimes  hired  out  by 
his  master  for  a  fixed  sum,  a  part  of  which  he  gave 
to  the  slave.  In  other  cases  slaves  were  permitted  to 
work  overtime,  being  allowed  wages  for  such  extra 
labor.  It  was  only  the  better  class  of  negroes  who 
possessed  the  energy  and  industry  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  of  this  sort.  There  was  as  great  dif- 
ference in  slaves  as  in  masters.  Some  of  the  former 
were  expert  and  reliable  workmen ;  able,  when  hired 
out,  to  command  for  their  owners  good  wages.  Slaves 
of  this  character  often  received  gratuities  from  their 
owners  also.  And  when  they  were  willing  to  labor 
after  hours,  or  overtime,  the  earning  capacity  of  such 
labor,  while  not  indeed  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
free  men,  was  sufficient,  when  persisted  in,  to  amount 
to  the  market  price  of  a  slave,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

On  the  slave's  part,  such  early-and-late  labor  ar- 
gued very  high  moral  qualities.  The  ordinary  daily 
tasks  of  a  slave  were  severe  enough  to  tire  him  by  the 
time  they  were  accomplished.  The  man  or  woman  who 
was  willing  to  start  in  after  quitting  time  for  a  further 
stent  was  stout-hearted  indeed,  and  willing-handed. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Books  Received 


Brown  &  Howell  Co., 

"Broke" — The  Man  Without  the  Dime,  by  Edwin  A. 
Brown.  $1.50  net. 
Inter-CoUeglate  Press, 

Between  Eras,  From  Capitalism  to  Democracy,  by 
Albion  W.  Small. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co., 

Behind  the  Garden  Wall,  by  Robert  Wallace.  $1.00  net. 
The  Social  Rubaiyat  of  a  Bud,  by  Mrs.  Ambrose  Madison 
Willis.   75c  net. 
Broadway  Puhlishing  Co., 

The  Trees  of  Worlds,  by  Jesse  T.  Hall,  M.  D. 
The  First  Congregational  Church, 

The  War  Within,  by  John  Edwards  Le  Bosquet. 


Eighty  years  and  more. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Apocryphal  Period  of  Jewish 
Literature 

A  Years  Work 
In  the  study  of  the  Blank  Leaf  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
in  his  Classes  of  Religion. 
19  13-1914 

Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson  and  Mrs.  William  Rothman 

Introductory  Lesson. 

We  venture  this  year  into  a  field  which  few,  outside 
of  college  circles,  dare  enter- — the  Apocryphal  period 
in  Jewish  literature. 

The  message  of  the  Jew  was  only  partially  developed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Former  studies  have 
shown  the  Jewish  people  environed  by  the  obscure 
people  of  Canaan  whose  influence  on  Jewish  thought 
and  custom  it  is  hard  to  discover. 

The  earliest  traceable  influence  upon  the  Jew,  aside 
from  that  of  Canaan,  came  from  Assyria  and  not  from 
Egypt,  as  was  taught  by  the  earlier  scholars.  Docu- 
mentary and  monumental  evidence  prove  that  the  tra- 
ditional stories  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Creation,  the 
Fall  and  the  Flood,  were  anticipated  a  thousand  years 
or  more  by  those  of  the  civilizations  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

After  Assyria  went  down  and  Nineveh  was  oblit- 
erated, Babylon  arose  and  carried  the  bulk  of  Jewish 
brain  and  life  captive  to  school,  five  hundred  and  more 
miles  across  the  desert.  During  a  half  century  of  cap- 
tivity in  daily  contact  with  Babylonish  culture  and  civ- 
ilization the  Jew  bloomed  into  a  literary  life.  In  Baby- 
lon the  greatest  prophet  flourished.  There  the  psalms 
began  to  be  sung,  the  Rabbi  found  his  function,  the 
synagogue  had  its  root,  and  the  temple  ritual,  as  found 
m  modern  times,  had  its  inception. 

Last  year  we  traced  these  later  creations  of  the  Jew 
— the  prophecies  of  the  great  unknown,  the  book  of 
Psalms,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Daniel, 
Jonah,  Esther,  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  literary  treas- 
ures of  the  Old  Testament.  Probably  the  latest  of 
them  date  into  the  second  century  B.  C.  Then  the 
door  of  the  Old  Testament  closed  by  a  process  partly 
unconscious  and  partly  deliberate. 

We  shall  deal  this  year  with  a  literature  shut  out 
of  the  Old  Testament  collection  by  later  hands.  This 
blank  leaf  between  the  Old  and  the  New  we  will  find 
anything  but  a  blank. 

What  is  the  character  of  this  literature?  A  most 
elaborate  growth  of  history,  poetry  and  drama  enriched 
with  visions  and  prophecies.  The  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture, of  which  the  book  of  Revelation  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  compositions, 
is  full  of  rhapsodies,  dreams  and  ecstacies. 

This  is  a  literary  peculiarity  of  the  period  extend- 
ing two  hundred  years  before  and  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred years  after  Jesus. 

We  first  found  the  Jew  enmeshed  in  a  semi-barbar- 
ous, canaanitish  life.  We  have  seen  him  receiving  in- 
struction from  the  Assyrians,  going  to  school  to  Baby- 
lonians, freed  by  Persia  and  returning  to  Jerusalem 
with  a  touch  of  the  high,  spiritual  religion  of  Zoroas- 
ter. 

Now  about  this  time  Alexander  arose.  This  insolent 


invader  ruthlessly  walked  over  western  and  northern 
Asia  like  a  mighty  elephant  tramping  down  lambs.  He 
carried  Greek  influences  over  the  then  known  world 
and  the  Jew  reluctantly,  unconsciously,  rebelliously, 
profited  thereby. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  Alexander  established  a 
new  city,  destined  to  become  not  only  the  great  com- 
mercial center  of  the  world  for  400  years  but  also  the 
great  thought  and  culture  center.  Alexandria  was  at 
its  maximum  at  the  period  we  are  about  to  study.  As 
the  best  Jewish  brain  worked  in  Babylon  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  C,  so  the  best  Jewish  brain  was  working 
in  Alexandria  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  B.  C. 
Before  the  year's  study  closes  we  will  find  the  Jew 
modified  by  Greek  thought,  mellowed,  softened,  broad- 
ened, losing  something  but  gaining  as  much  more.  In 
the  light  of  history  the  Christian  is  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge how  closely  the  Jewish  Old  Testament  is 
allied  to  the  Christian  New  Testament  by  this  con- 
necting link,  which  is  neither  Jewish,  nor  Christian. 

The  study  of  these  comparatively  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult units  of  literature  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  it  we  will  find  lessons  for  the  ethical,  social  and  re- 
ligious problems  of  life  here  and  now,  which  will 
make  us  better  citizens. 

The  three  books  indispensible  to  a  thorough  study 
are,  (1)  The  Revised  Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  (2) 
Uncanonical  and  Apochryphal  Scriptures,  by  W.  R. 
Ch.urton,  and  (3)  The  Pseudepigrapha,  by  W.  J. 
Deane. 

Questions. 

1.  What  was  the  political  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
the  close  of  the  Old  Testament? 

2.  From  our  previous  studies,  name  the  nations  who  have  left 
their  influence  on  the  Jewish  character  and  religion? 

3.  Give  two  reasons  why  we  should  spend  a  year  in  the  study 
of  the  Apocrypha? 

4.  Is  this  period  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  and  why? 

5.  Is  this  period  an  important  one  in  the  development  of  the 
Christian  religion? 


THEY  FOUGHT  NOT  WELL. 


They  went  forth  to  battle  but  they  always  fell. — Gaelic  Hero  Tales. 

They  went  forth  to  battle  but  they  always  fell  'f 
Their  eyes  were  fixed  above  the  sullen  shields; 

They  fought  the  battle  wisely  but  not  well. 

And  sank  heart  wounded  by  a  subtle  spell. 

They  knew  not  fear  that  to  the  foeman  yields, 
They  were  not  weak,  as  one  who  vainly  wields 

A  futile  weapon ;  yet  the  sad  scrolls  tell 

How  on  the  hard-fought  field  they  always  fell. 

It  was  a  secret  music  that  they  heard, 

A  piteous  plea  for  pity  and  for  peace; 
And  that  which  pierced  the  heart  was  but  a  word, 
Though  the  white  breast  was  red  lipped  where  the  sword 
Did  press  a  cruel  kiss,  to  put  surcease 
On  its  fierce  longing,  but  did  not  drink  increase. 
Ah,  they  with  some  strange  troubling  doubt  were  stirred, 
And  died  for  hearing  what  no  foeman  heard. 
• 

They  went  to  battle  forth  but  always  fell; 

Their  might  was  not  the  might  of  lifted  spears : 
Over  the  battle  clamor  came  a  spell 
Of  troubling  music,  and  they  fought  not  well. 

Their  wreaths  are  willows  and  their  tribute  tears; 

Their  names  are  old  sad  stories  in  men's  ears; 
Yet  they  will  scatter  the  red  hordes  of  hell. 
Who  went  to  battle  forth  and  always  fell. 

— Sliaemas  O'Sheel. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


THE  GREEKS  IN  CHICAGO. 


On  Monday  evening,  February  2nd, 
the  Class  in  Immigration  heard  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  the  subject  of  the 
Greek  Immigrants,  by  Dr.  N.  G.  Papan- 
taropulos,  a  Greek,  who  has  been  in 
this  country  for  about  ten  years.  Af- 
ter studying  law  at  the  University  of 
Athens,  he  came  to  America,  wrote  for 
some  newspapers  in  the  East,  and  finally 
landed  in  Chicago.  He  worked  his  way 
through  Northwestern  University,  and 
is  now  practicing  dentistry  among  his 
own  people  in  this  city.  The  substance 
of  his  address  was  as  follows : 

About  forty-five  or  fifty  years  ago,  a 
few  sailors  from  the  Islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, came  to  the  United  States  on 
some  schooner,  and  finding  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  Orleans  good  money- 
making  places,  they  remained.  The  first 
real  impulse  to  emigrate,  however,  was 
not  until  1893,  when  this  country  became 
known  as  a  refuge  for  all  fortune-hun- 
ters. From  this  time  on,  the  Greeks 
have  been  coming  in  large  numbers. 

The  main  cause  for  their  leaving  home 
was  not  duCj  as  is  often  the  case,  to 
density  of  population,  but  to  a  general 
condition  of  poverty,  brought  about  by 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  raisins.  Raisins, 
which  had  been  used  extensively  in 
French  wine  factories,  was  one  of  their 
chief  products,  and  when  the  price  went 
down,  they  could  hardly  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  production.  The  masses  of 
the  people  were  left  without  work.  Af- 
ter mortgaging  their  possessions,  and 
living  for  some  time  on  hopes,  they  were 
forced  either  to  leave  or  to  starve.  There 
were,  however,  several  other  reasons  for 
their  willingness  to  emigrate,  one  of 
which  was  the  extremely  bad  home  gov- 
ernment, and  another,  the  compulsory 
military  service  of  two  years.  Thus  it 
was,  that  they  consented  to  seek  the  un- 
known land  beyond  the  mysterious  ocean. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Greeks  in  this 
country,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  live 
in  Chicago.  The  majority  are  of  the 
peasant  class,  though  of  late  years  some 
of  the  better  educated  have  been  com- 
ing.   In  the  fashionable  hotels  and  res- 


taurants of  the  big  cities,  may  be  found 
young  Greeks  who  are  earning  money  to 
complete  university  courses,  before  go- 
ing back  to  Greece.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know,  that  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Municipal  Court  in  Athens  was  here 
for  a  time,  selling  bananas,  in  order  to 
secure  money  for  his  education. 

The  Greeks  in  the  United  States  are 
scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  are 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  occupations. 
They  usually  begin  working  on  the  rail- 
roads and  in  the  mines.  As  soon  as  they 
save  up  enough  money  to  start  a  busi- 
ness of  their  own,  they  establish  candy 
stores  or  groceries.  Statistics  show  that 
there  are,  in  the  United  States,  over 
eight  thousand  restaurants  and  lunch 
rooms  run  by  Greeks,  one  thousand  boot- 
black shops,  one  thousand  groceries,  five 
hundred  flower  stores ;  and  that  there  are 
over  sixty  thousand  Greeks  in  factories 
of  various  kinds,  and  eighty  thousand  on 
railroads  and  in  mines ;  between  five  and 
six  thousand  are  waiters,  ten  thousand 
are  in  clerical  work,  and  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  are  in  business.  The  one  idea 
of  the  Greek  is  to  make  money,  with 
the  result  that  he  has  little  time  or  in- 
clination to  attend  evening  school.  He 
can  speak  good  Englsh,  but  he  does  not 
know  how  to  read  and  write.  For  this 
reason  the  Greeks  are  not,  as  yet,  in 
politics. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  do  not 
live  well  in  this  country.  The  peddler 
uses  his  cart  as  a  store  in  the  day  time, 
turning  it  into  his  bed  at  night,  and 
keeping  his  valuables  below.  Others  join 
together  in  renting  a  small  flat  where 
they  do  their  own  cooking  and  house- 
keeping in  a  slovenly  way,  due  to  over- 
crowding and  to  ignorance.  The  ques- 
tion of  sanitation  has  been  brought  to 
the  proper  authorities,  who  are  trying  to 
remedy  the  conditions  which  prevail. 

After  they  come  here,  few  Greeks  ever 
go  back  home,  unless  they  go  to  bring 
their  wives  and  children  to  America. 
They  get  used  to  our  systems  and  ways, 
and  like  them.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  lead  single 
lives  in  this  country,  being  either  un- 
married or  else  having  wives  at  home. 
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This  results  in  lack  of  permanency  in 
their  work.  They  go  from  one  job  to 
another  in  the  hope  of  earning  enough 
money  to  have  their  families  and  sweet- 
hearts join  them,  or  to  go  over  for 
them. 

The  Greeks,  being  hard  workers,  add 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  this  country 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  prob- 
ably only  their  lack  of  education  which 
prevents  them  from  doing  big  things. 
They  become  good  American  citizens, 
who  pay  their  rents  promptly.  They  are 
the  least  inclined  criminally  of  all  the 
foreigners,  though  they  are  noted  for 
gambling  and  for  quarreling  among 
themselves.  Only  a  small  percentage 
are  drunkards.  The  Greek  professionals 
in  the  city  spend  much  time  in  trying 
to  uplift  their  countrymen  and  to  mini- 
mize the  evils  among  them.  Among 
their  own  institutions  are  three  churches, 
one  school  (which  is  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  our  public  schools),  one  bank, 
twenty  benevolent  associations,  two 
Greek-American  political  clubs,  and  sev- 
eral social  clubs. 

How  can  we  as  Americans,  help  our 
Greek  neighbors?  We  can  surpress 
newspaper  reports  which  represent  the 
whole  race  as  wholesale  butchers,  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  one  individual; 
we  can  help  to  improve  the  prevailing 
conditions  at  the  Maxwell  street  police 
station,  in  order  to  give  protection  to 
the  Greeks,  to  restore  their  confidence 
in  the  law,  and  their  faith  in  the  jus- 
tice which  is  their  due;  we  can  open  up 
more  social  settlements,  such  as  Hull 
House,  where  they  are  always  welcome, 
and  we  can  place  Greek  interpreters  in 
our  evening  schools.  We  can  mix  with 
them  more  than  we  have  done  in  the 
past,  become  their  friends  and  give  them 
advice,  while  they  are  trying  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  new  environment 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Papantonopulos 
spoke  of  the  immigration  bill  which  re- 
quires foreigners  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  ex- 
clude undesirables,  but  does  it  accom- 
plish its  object?  he  asked.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  uneducated  who  are 
apt  to  make  the  most  peaceful  citizens, 
while  the  criminal  records  go  to  prove 
that  most  criminals  are  well  versed  in 
at  least  one  or  two  languages.  Dr.  Pa- 
pantonopulos suggested  the  following 
method  as  a  more  effectual  means  of 
keeping  out  undesirables  :  1.  Refuse  ad- 
mittance to  those  who  have  served  for 
any  criminal  offense  in  a  penitentiary  in 
their  respective  countries  for  one  year 
or  more.  2.  Make  every  newcomer 
present  his  photograph  with  a  certificate 
stating  that  he  has  not  been  sentenced 
for  any  criminal  offense  for  five  years 
prior  to  his  coming  to  this  country. 

Edith  Lobdell. 


"  'I  will  govern  my  temper  and  my 
tongue'  is,  I  think,  a  resolution  which 
all  of  us  ought  to  make  for  this  New 
Year  and  all  the  New  Years  to  come. 
It  is  one  that  all  can  keep  if  they  try 
and  I  think  it  is  the  best  one  for  every- 
body, because  I  believe  ill  temper  is  the 
cause  of  more  unhappiness,  not  only  in 
the  home  but  in  the  world  at  large, 
than  any  other  fault.  Only  think  what 
a  heavenly  place  this  world  would  be 
if  all  of  us  were  sweet-tempered." 
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THE  ETERNAL  PROBLEM. 


The  singers  who  have  held  the  world  in  awe 
Chose  mighty  themes!  They  sought  the  secret  law 
Which  binds  men  to  the  highest,  and  their  strife 
Revealed  the  oneness  of  that  law  with  Life. 

Swayed  by  the  magic  muse  of  Sophocles, 
Men  hailed  him  messenger  of  Heaven's  decrees. 
The  ardor  of  a  mind-exultant  day 
Awoke  in  him  a  soul-exalting  lay. 
In  which,  forever.  Justice  found  a  tongue, 
And  gods  from  men  their  evil  impulse  wrung. 
No  joy  or  rage  he  sang  writh  tuneful  art 
But  found  an  echo  in  the  human  heart. 

Let  iEschylus  but  offer  to  recite, 
A  crowd  hung  breathless  till  the  shades  of  night. 
O  time-long  tragedy! — the  life  of  good. 
Which  vainly  struggled  to  be  understood. 
Yet,  baffled  by  the  ignorance  of  man, 
So  often  held  him  under  cruel  ban! 
But  eager  multitudes  enraptured  heard. 
And  felt  forgiven  as  by  some  Heavenly  Word. 

The  singers  of  the  early  Attic  line 
Struck  oft  a  chord  less  human  than  divine. 
The  drama  of  a  man's  tragic  earthly  fate, 
The  love  of  love,  an  awful  hate  of  hate, 
A  yearning  death's  dark  mystery  to  scan. 
The  overbrooding  of  the  gods  with  man, 
Life's  deep  despair,  hope's  strife  magnanimous, 
The  vulture  and  the  chains  on  Caucasus, — 
Love  ever  dragging  stones  up  slippery  hills. 
Yet  good  triumphant  at  the  last  o'er  ills, — 
The  groping  soul  in  labyrinth  of  doubt. 
Yet  faithful  to  the  clew  which  leads  it  out, — 
Thus  sang  and  strove  the  giant  poets  then. 
And  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
Today  no  more  we  lift  that  heathen  rod. 
But  justify  the  ways  of  men  to  God! 

James  H.  West. 


The  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  Boston  is  seeking 
to  raise  a  fund  of  $50,000  to  be  known  as  the  Charles 
Gordon  Ames  Endowment  Fund,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  systematically  in  the  propagation  of  the 
religious  ideals  and  the  spiritual  forces  in  which  Mr. 
Ames  was  so  much  interested  and  of  which  he  was 
such  a  conspicuous  exemplification.  The  spiritual  auto- 
biography of  this  man  was  one  of  the  marked  publica- 
tions of  last  year,  a  story  as  much  appreciated  and  as 
heartily  commended  among  the  interpreters  of  Pres- 
byterianism  as  of  Unitarianism.  This  fund  ought  to 
be  completed.  No  sculptured  marble  or  lettered  monu- 
ment, yea,  no  stately  building  of  brick  and  marble, 
can  fittingly  commemorate  the  memory  of  one  who 
stood  for  ideas,  believed  in  ideals  and  exemplified 
ideals.  The  only  way  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
such  a  man  is  to  keep  the  lamp  burning  and  hold  it 
aloft,  that  new  radiance  many  illuminate  new  life. 


advisers  and  able  supporters.  The  Georgian  senator 
was  one  of  a  fast  departing  line  who  represent  the  old 
regime  in  politics,  dignified,  honorable  and  conserva- 
tive to  the  point  of  being  obstructionists.  It  was 
his  learned  and  lengthy  argument,  a  part  of  which  it 
was  the  privilege  of  the  present  writer  to  listen  to, 
that  finally  defeated  the  Anglo-American  treaty,  which 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  probability  of  war  be- 
tween England  and  America.  This  was  the  brightest 
star  in  the  Taft  administration.  It  was  sad  to  reflect 
that  a  senator  from  the  Southland  that  had  suffered 
so  much  at  the  cruel  hand  of  war,  that  bore  the  burden 
of  the  most  tragic  demonstration  in  modern  history 
of  the  costliness  and  brutality  of  the  sword  to  settle 
any  ethical  question,  should  still  plead  the  logic  of 
might  in  international  affairs.  Georgia  may  not  have 
another  Senator  Bacon  to  fill  the  vacancy,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  has  a  younger  man  with  his  face 
turned  toward  the  future  ready  to  plead  and  vote  for 
the  better  way  with  as  much  ability  and  integrity  as 
this  stately  representative  did  for  a  regime  that  is  past 
or  passing. 


In  the  death  of  Senator  Bacon  of  Georgia,  it  is  said 
that  President  Wilson  has  lost  one  of  his  most  trusty 


We  recently  heard  of  a  woman  long  identified  with 
some  of  the  so-called  "liberal  churches"  who  thor- 
oughly believes  in  the  open  faith  and  the  free  mind, 
but,  wearied  of  the  continual  thrashing  of  theological 
problems,  which  for  her  and  for  the  great  majority  of 
thinking  people  have  been  solved  and  their  conclusions 
taken  for  granted,  she  has  transferred  her  loyalty  to 
a  so-called  "orthodox"  church,  where  doctrine  and 
dogma  are  either  taken  for  granted  or  laid  aside,  and 
the  weekly  messages  touch  the  spiritual  life,  not  only 
of  the  individual,  but  of  the  community,  city,  state 
or  world.  Which  is  the  truly  "liberal"  church,  the  for- 
mer, which  carries  the  name,  but  is  conscious  of  and 
propagates  an  "ism,"  or  the  latter,  which  despite  the 
incubus  of  a  narrower  name  and  leSs  satisfactory 
background  of  creed,  applies  itself  to  the  gospel  of 
service,  of  hope  and  of  ever  widening  comradeship? 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  parishioner  was  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  two.  Is  not  the  time  near  at  hand 
when  the  terms  "Orthodox"  and  "Liberal,"  as  applied 
to  churches,  will  vanish  and  the  church  of  service  and 
of  worship  will  grow,  now  out  of  one  and  then  out 
of  the  other  as  the  case  may  be,  into  the  church  of 
the  spirit,  appreciative  of  the  past,  open-handed  to 
the  present,  and  open-eyed  to  the  future? 
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Mr.  Indo  Prakas  Benerji  is  the  nan.c  of  a  post- 
graduate student  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  who 
comes  from  Calcutta,  India,  and  is  a  lay  preacher  of 
the  Brahmo-Samaj,  the  liberal  movement  inside  of 
Hinduism.  He  recently  conducted  the  service  at  All 
Souls  Church  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  celebration  of 
the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  home  church  and 
faith.  In  the  religious  service  which  he  conducted 
hymns,  prayers  and  a  sermon  were  based  on  this  text 
from  "The  Upanishads :" 

In  this  ever-changing  world  He  is  unchanging,  and  amongst 
the  living  He  is  the  living;  He  alone  is  meeting  the  needs  of 
all.  Theirs  is  peace  who  see  Him  in  their  lives :  for  none  else 
is  it. 

In  this  larger  interchange  of  fellowship,  the  higher 
communion  of  faith  which  unites  Christian  and  Hindu, 
how  small  and  unimportant  are  the  petty  sect  lines  and 
denominational  ambitions  that  so  mar  the  peace  and 
impede  the  progress  of  both  Hindu  and  Christian. 
That  church,  is  not  large  enough  and  its  faith  is  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  those  who  gather  for  worship 
in  the  little  church  at  the  country  cross-roads  on  a 
Dakota  prairie,  which  is  not  broad  enough  to  include 
the  loving  and  the  loyal  from  India,  Europe  and 
America.  International  peace  is  allied  to  an  interna- 
tional faith. 


The  papers  are  making  merry  over  the  income  tax 
puzzle  and  honest  taxpayers  are  driven  to  distraction 
in  trying  to  figure  otit  their  duties ;  but  it  is  not  the 
part  of  good  citizenship  to  grow  impatient  with  ex- 
periments, or  to  attempt  to  dismiss  with  ridicule  sin- 
cere and  patriotic  attempts  at  progressive  legislation. 
There  are  but  three  ways,  apparently,  for  securing  the 
necessary  revenue  of  government  by  direct  taxation. 
These  are,  a  tax  on  personal  property,  a  tax  on  in- 
come, or  a  tax  on  land.  The  tax  on  personal  property 
has  become  a  scandal,  so  habitually  is  the  law  evaded, 
so  uncertain  is  its  administration.  The  tax  on  income, 
now  on  trial,  is  as  yet  so  fraught  with  complexities 
and  obscurities  that  it  may  prove  as  fertile  for  fraud 
as  the  tax  on  personal  property.  There  then  remains 
to  be  tried  the  third  source,  the  tax  on  land,  appar- 
ently the  farthest  removed  from  practicality  but  which 
has  the  one  great  advantage  of  offering  no  shelter  to 
liars.  The  land  cannot  be  hidden  and  its  measurements 
are  standard.  Perhaps  that  is  the  way  out  of  it.  Let 
the  distracted  people  who  are  trying  to  be  fair  with 
the  government  and  are  bothered  with  the  income  tax 
give  more  earnest  and  persistent  study  to  the  land  tax 
method.  "Single  Tax"  should  no  longer  be  a  bugaboo 
term  to  intelligent  citizens,  the  great  works  of  Henry 
George  are  still  prophetic  and  monumental.  They  have 
scarcely  been  answered. 

Unity  desires  to  join  with  the  hosts  of  friends  who 
have  been  congratulating  James  K.  Hosmer  on  his 


eightieth  birthday.  In  his  response  to  the  greetings 
of  many  friends  he  writes:  "We  sit  here  in  the  sun, 
and  we  are  sunny  inside."  The  "Color  Bearer,"  a 
graphic  story  of  a  boy  soldier,  began  the  long  literary 
career  of  this  man,  who  as  minister,  professor  at  An- 
tioch  College,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at  Min- 
neapolis, historian,  biographer  of  Harry  Vane,  a  two 
volume  history  of  the  Civil  War,  has  always  contrib- 
uted sunshine  to  mind  and  heart.  Doctor  Hosmer  was 
ever  a  friend  of  those  who  loved  and  labored  for  the 
gospel  of  the  free  mind  and  the  loving  heart.  He  was 
a  cordial  comrade  of  Henry  Simmons,  John  C.  Lar- 
ned  and  the  other  early  founders  of  Unity.  He  has 
had  ever  a  companionable  fellowship  with  the  work 
and  workers  of  Unity.  Others  than  his  beloved  pu- 
pils in  the  old  days  of  Antioch  College  will  rejoice  in 
the  beauty  and  the  mystic  message  found  in  the  rhyth- 
mic lines  which  we  quote  from  the  Christian  Register: 
The  name  of  the  seat  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio, 
Yellow  Springs,  is  derived  from  a  large  spring  rich 
in  iron,  the  limpid  waters  of  which  stain  all  they 
touch  a  bright  yellow. 

There's  a  stream  that  flows  mute,  from  a  source  underground, 

Through  caverns  unsunned,  far  below; 
But  it  breaks  to  the  light  at  last  out  from  a  mound 

On  the  brink  of  a  glen  that  we  know. 
Here's  mystery  deep,  and  there's  magic  besides, 

For  the  spring,  like  an  alchemist  old, 
Transmutes  the  dull  rocks  in  the  bed  where  it  glides 

Till  they  glow  with  a  tinge  as  of  gold. 

We  asked,  as  we  mused  by  the  weird,  yellow  spring: 

"How  far  and  how  long  have  you  run? 
And  whence  comes  the  witchery  wild  that  you  fling 

O'er  the  rocks  as  you  break  to  the  sun?" 
We  asked,  but  the  spring  uttered  never  a  word 

To  our  questions.  Then  suddenly  fell 
A  sound  o'er  the  wood;  from  the  twin  towers  we  heard 

The  call  of  the  Antioch  bell. 

There  sits  an  old  man,  with  his  days  ebbing  low. 

Dim-eyed  and  well  spent  in  his  strife, 
And  a  symbol  he  finds  in  the  spring  that  we  know. 

Of  a  brightness  new  come  to  his  life. 
Good  hearts,  so  you  think  of  me  yet !  Now  appear 

Sweet  waters,  long  mute,  and  the  stream 
Breaks  out  into  voice  at  last  close  to  my  ear. 

Making  golden  my  day,  as  I  dream ! 

You  are  not  as  you  were  in  the  sixties,  they  say? 

Five  decades  the  memory  runs. 
Your  dimples  are  wrinkles,  your  tresses  are  gray, 

Your  bloom  gone  to  daughters  and  sons. 
But  for  me  you  will  bide  in  your  beauty  of  yore, 

As  you  conquered  in  youth,  long  ago, 
Though  we  muse  by  the  weird  yellow  spring  nevermore, 

On  the  brink  of  the  glen  that  we  know. 


The  Church  Peace  Union 


In  another  column  we  print  the  presentation  ad- 
dress of  Andrew  Carnegie  on  turning  over  a  two  mil- 
lion dollar  bequest  in  the  interest  of  Peace  to  a  board 
of  twenty-nine  trustees,  at  his  own  house  in  New  York 
City  on  the  tenth  instant.  The  list  of  these  trustees 
and  the  most  important  part  of  the  by-laws  which  are 
to  govern  this  self-perpetuating  board,  until  revised  by 
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the  board  itself,  are  also  printed  following  the  address. 
These  by-laws  are  patterned  after  the  rules  that  govern 
the  larger  peace  foundation  of  ten  million  dollars  pre- 
viously established  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

The  inclusiveness  of  the  scheme  is  represented  by 
the  wide  theological  and  denominational  range  repre- 
sented in  the  board.  The  faith  placed  in  this  board 
by  the  founder  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  hamper- 
ing conditions  and  by  the  fact  that  the  board  is  to  be 
wholly  self-perpetuating  and  self-directing.  It  will  fill 
its  own  vacancies,  elect  its  own  officers  and  conduct 
untramelled  its  own  activities. 

The  hopefulness  of  the  founder  is  indicated  by  his 
careful  provision  for  the  disposal  of  the  fund  if  per- 
adventure  the  need  of  its  anti-war  propaganda  should 
cease  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  war  itself  had  ceased 
among  civilized  nations.  In  private  conversation  as 
well  as  in  public  address  Mr.  Carnegie  is  sustained 
with  this  buoyant  hope,  and  he  confidently  predicts 
that  some  members  of  his  appointing  will  live  to  see 
the  day  when  all  international  disputes  will  be  settled 
by  process  of  law  and  not  by  the  force  of  arms. 

It  was  an  impressive  occasion.  All  but  two  of  the 
members  named  were  present,  we  believe.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Dr.  E.  G. 
Hirsch,  of  the  Jewish  fraternity  being  unable,  for 
health  reasons,  to  be  present.  After  the  luncheon, 
served  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  as  hosts,  the  com- 
pany retired  to  the  library  and  Bishop  Greer  of  New 
York  and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Merrill,  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  were  invited  to  take  their  seats 
as  temporary  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing, while  Mr.  Carnegie  formally  transferred  the  be- 
quest, after  which  these  gentlemen  were  elected  to  the 
same  positions  in  the  permanent  organization.  Fred- 
erick Lynch,  now  editor  of  The  Christian  at  Work, 
and  secretary  of  the  Peace  Commission  of  the  Feder- 
ated Churches,  was  elected  secretary,  and  George 
A.  Plimpton,  Esq.,  the  New  York  representative  of 
the  Ginn  Publishing  Company,  was  made  treasurer, 
and  the  details  of  the  work  entrusted  to  an  executive 
committee  of  seven  and  a  financial  committee  of  three. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  unsafe  to  predict  the  action 
of  this  body,  or  to  try  to  foretell  the  result  of  this 
munificent  endowment ;  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
the  trust  was  accepted  in  the  same  earnest  and  sincere 
spirit  as  that  in  which  it  was  made.  This  group  of 
gentlemen  fully  realize  the  responsibility,  and  their 
actions  will  not  only  be  watched  with  curious  eyes, 
but  will  be  sustained  by  the  earnest  sympathy  and 
highest  prayers  of  right-minded  people  everywhere. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  this  board.  Once 
more  material  bounty  solicits  the  sanctifying  touch  of 
spiritual  potency,  and  in  such  successful  co-operation 
both  are  to  be  justified. 

It  will  be  Unity's  privilege  as  well  as  pleasure  to 


report  from  time  to  time,  with  as  much  detail  as  space 
and  wisdom  permits,  the  development  of  this  move- 
ment. To  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  Professor  Shailer  Mat- 
hews and  the  editor  of  Unity  is  entrusted  the  Chi- 
cago share  of  this  responsibility.  We  will  work,  watch 
and  wait  for  results. 

On  the  day  following  the  organization  of  this 
Union,  a  body  of  men  no  less  comprehensive  in  its 
formation,  some  fifty  strong,  gathered  at  10 :30  a.  m. 
in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  Astor  House,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  and 
Joseph  Choate,  Esq.,  the  chairmen  respectively  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  First  and  Second  Hague 
Conferences.  This  company  of  educators,  jurists, 
business  men  and  ministers  were  gathered  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  in  every  way  possible  the 
arrangements  for  the  Third  Hague  Conference, 
which,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  previous  confer- 
ences, is  due  in  1915.  At  this  meeting,  which  was 
called  to  order  by  Oscar  Strauss  of  the  New  York 
Peace  Society,  it  was  confidently  and  joyously  an- 
nounced that  the  officials  at  Washington  had  antici- 
pated the  wishes  of  the  company,  and  that  preliminary 
steps  were  already  under  way.  Fitting  resolutions 
were  passed  and  a  smaller  committee  was  appointed  to 
co-operate  in  every  practical  way  with  the  Department. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Unity  to  be  represented  at 
both  these  meetings  by  its  senior  editor.  These  meet- 
ings could  not  add  to  the  commitment  of  Unity  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  enrich 
its  columns  in  these  directions. 

May  it  quicken  this  war  against  war  into  more  wis- 
dom and  greater  courage  than  ever  before. 


THE  WAR-MAKERS. 
[From  "Everybody's  Magazine"  for  February.] 

Around  a  shining  table  sat 

Five  men  in  black  frock-coats; 
And  what  their  sin  was,  none  could  say; 
For  each  was  honest  after  his  way, 
Tho'  one  man  held  ten  thousand  shares, 

And  one  man  wanted  votes. 

One  was  the  friend  of  a  merchant  prince, 

One  was  the  foe  of  a  priest, 
One  had  a  brother  whose  heart  was  set 
On  a  gold  star  and  an  epaulette, 
And — where  the  rotten  carcass  lies 

The  vultures  flock  to  feast. 

But — each  was  honest  after  his  way, 

Lukewarm  in  faith,  and  old ; 
And  blood,  to  them,  was  only  a  word, 
And  the  point  of  a  phrase  their  only  sword. 
And  the  cost  of  war,  they  reckoned  it 

In  little  disks  of  gold. 

They  were  cleanly  groomed.    They  were  not 
to  be  bought. 

And  their  cigars  were  good. 
But  they  had  pulled  so  many  strings 
In  the  tinseled  puppet-show  of  kings 
That,  when  they  talked  of  war,  they  thought 

Of  sawdust,  not  of  blood; 
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Not  of  the  crimson  tempest 

Where  the  shattered  city  falls. 
They  thouglit,  hehind  their  varnished  doors, 
Of  diplomats,  ambassadors, 
Budgets,  and  loans,  and  boundary  lines, 

Coercions  and  recalls ; 

Forces  and  Balances  of  Power; 

Shadows  and  dreams  and  dust; 
And  how  to  set  their  bond  aside 
And  prove  they  lied  not  when  they  lied. 
And  which  was  weak,  and  which  was  strong, 

But — never  which  was  just. 

Yet  they  were  honest,  honest  men. 

Justice  could  take  no  wrong. 
The  blind  arbitrament  of  steel, 
The  mailed  hand,  the  armored  heel, 
Could  only  prove  that  Justice  reigned 

And  that  her  hands  were  strong. 

For  they  were  strong.    So  might  is  right. 

And  reason  wins  the  day. 
And  if,  at  a  touch  on  a  silver  bell, 
They  plunged  three  nations  into  hell, 
The  blood  of  peasants  is  not  red 

A  hundred  miles  away. 

But  if  one  touch  on  a  silver  bell 

Should  loose,  beyond  control, 
A  blind,  immeasurable  flood 
Of  lust  and  hate  and  tears  and  blood, 
Unknown,  immeasurable  powers 

That  swept  to  an  unseen  goal, 

Beyond  their  guidance  for  one  hour, 

Beyond  their  utmost  ken, 
No  huddled  madman,  crowned  with  straw. 
Could  so  transgress  his  own  last  law — 
So  a  secretary  struck  the  bell 

For  these  five  honest  men. 

— Alfred  Noyes. 
By  Permission  of  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Presentation  Address  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Church 
Peace  Union 

FOUNDED  BY  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 


New  York,  February  10,  1914. 

Gentlemen  of  many  religious  bodies,  all  irrevocably 
opposed  to  war  and  devoted  advocates  of  peace : 

We  all  feel,  I  believe,  that  the  killing  of  man  by 
man  in  battle  is  barbaric  and  negatives  our  claim  to 
civilization.  This  crime  we  wish  to  banish  from  the 
earth ;  some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  this 
direction,  but  recently  men  have  shed  more  of  their 
fellows'  blood  than  for  years  previously.  We  need 
to  be  aroused  to  our  duty  and  banish  war. 

Certain  that  the  strongest  appeal  that  can  be  made 
is  to  members  of  the  religious  bodies,  to  you  I  hereby 
appeal,  hoping  that  you  will  feel  it  to  be  not  only 
your  duty  but  your  pleasure  to  undertake  the  admin- 
istration of  two  millions  of  dollars  five  per  cent  bonds, 
the  income  to  be  so  used  as  in  your  judgment  will 
most  successfully  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  cause 
of  peace  through  arbitration  of  international  disputes ; 
that  as  man  in  civilized  lands  is  compelled  by  law  to 
submit  personal  disputes  to  courts  of  law,  so  nations 
shall  appeal  to  the  court  at  the  Hague  or  to  such 
tribunals  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  bow 
to  the  verdict  rendered,  thus  insuring  the  reign  of 
national  peace  through  international  law.  When  that 
day  arrives,  either  through  such  courts  of  law  or 


through  other  channels,  this  trust  shall  have  fulfilled 
its  mission. 

After  the  arbitration  of  international  disputes  is 
established  and  war  abolished,  as  it  certainly  will  be 
some  day,  and  that  sooner  than  expected, — probably 
by  the  Teutonic  nations,  Germany,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  first  deciding  to  act  in  unison,  other 
powers  joining  later, — the  trustees  will  divert  the 
revenues  of  this  fund  to  relieve  the  deserving  poor 
and  afflicted  in  their  distress,  especially  those  who 
have  struggled  long  and  earnestly  against  misfortune 
and  have  not  themselves  altogether  to  blame  for  their 
poverty.  Members  of  the  various  churches  will  nat- 
urally know  sufferers  well,  and  can  therefore  the  bet- 
ter judge.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  help  those 
who  help  themselves,  but  there  are  unfortunates  from 
whom  this  cannot  be  expected. 

After  war  is  abolished  by  the  leading  nations,  the 
trustees  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  may  decide  that  a 
better  use  for  the  funds  than  those  named  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  have  been  found,  and  are  free,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  judgment,  to  devote  the  income 
to  the  best  advantage  for  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

Trustees  shall  be  reimbursed  for  all  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  their  duties  as  trustees,  in- 
cluding traveling  expenses,  and  to  each  annual  meet- 
ing expenses  of  wife  or  daughter. 

Happy  in  the  belief  that  the  civilized  world  will  not, 
cannot,  long  tolerate  the  killing  of  man  by  man  as  a 
means  of  settlitig  its  international  disputes,  and  that 
civilized  man  will  not,  cannot,  long  enter  a  profession 
which  binds  them  to  go  forth  and  kill  their  fellow- 
men  as  ordered,  although  they  will  continue  to  defend 
their  homes  if  attacked,  as  a  duty,  which  always  in- 
volves the  duty  of  never  attacking  the  homes  of  others. 
I  am,  Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)    Andrew  Carnegie. 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF 

The  Church  Peace  Union 

Founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie 


(printed  alphabetically) 

1.  Rev.  Peter  Ainslie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (The  Disciples  Church), 

Baltimore,  Md. 

2.  Rev.  Arthur  Judson  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Presbyterian), 

New  York. 

3..    Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Representing  the 
Young  People's  Societies,  Boston,  Mass. 

4.  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Baptist), 

Providence,  R.  L 

5.  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons  (Roman  Cath- 

olic) Baltimore,  Md. 

6.  Archbishop  J.  J.  Glennon,  D.D.  (Roman  Catholic),  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.  (Protestant  Episcopal), 

New  York. 

8.  Rev  Frank  O.  Hall,  D.D.  (Universalist),  New  York. 

9.  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South), 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

10.  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  LL.D.  (Jewish),  Chicago,  111. 

11.  Hamilton  Holt,  Esq.  (Congregational),  New  York. 

12.  Prof.  William  I.  Hull  (Friends),  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

13.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,   D.D.,   LL.D.  (Congrega- 

tional), New  York. 

14.  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  LL.D.  (Independent),  Chi- 

cago, 111. 

15.  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.D.  (Protestant  Episco- 

pal), Boston,  Mass. 

16.  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  D.D.  (Representing  Peace  Com- 

mission of  Federal  Council  of  Churches),  New  York. 

17.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland,  Ph.D.  (Representing  Federal 
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Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America),  New 
York. 

18.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  Esq.  (Jewish),  New  York. 

19.  Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Baptist),  Chi- 

cago, 111. 

20.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  M.A.  (Unitarian),  Boston,  Mass. 

21.  Rev.  William  Payson  Merrill,  D.D.  (Presbyterian), 

New  York. 

22.  John  R.  Mott,  LL.D.  (Representing  Student  Volunteers 

and  Y.  M.  C  A.),  New  York. 

23.  George  A.  Plimpton,  Esq.  (Presbyterian),  New  York. 

24.  President  Junius  B.  Remensnyder,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Lu- 

theran), New  York. 

25.  Judge  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.D.  (Methodist  Episco- 

pal), New  Haven,  Conn. 

26.  Rober  E.  Speer,  D.D.  (Presbyterian),  New  York. 

27.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  Esq.  (Protestant  Episcopal), 

New  York. 

28.  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.  (Roman  Catholic),  New  York. 

29.  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  DD.,  LL.D.  (Methodist  Epis- 

copal), New  York. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
(Adopted  February  10,  1914.) 
ARTICLE  I. 

THE  TRUSTEES. 

Section  1.  Pending  the  incorporation  of  the  trustees,  the 
business  of  the  Trust  shall  be  conducted  by  the  trustees  as  an 
incorporated  association,  and  shall  be  managed  and  controlled 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  which  shall  consist  of  twenty-eight 
members,  who  shall  hold  office  continuously  and  not  for  a 
stated  term. 

The  name  of  the  association  shall  be  "The  Church  Peace 
Union." 

Sec.  2.  Vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  filled 
by  the  trustees,  by  ballot,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  trus- 
tees present  at  a  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  No  trustee  shall  receive  any  compensation  for 
his  services  as  such,  but  may  be  compensated  for  services  ren- 
dered in  some  official  capacity  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  occurred  in  attending  meetings  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

ARTICLE  II. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  The  principal  office  of  the  association  shall  be  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  state  of  New  York.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  December  in  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  board  may  be  called  by 
the  executive  committee  at  such  place  as  the  committee  shall 
determine,  by  notice  served  personally  upon  or  mailed  to  the 
usual  address  of  each  trustee,  twenty  days  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing, as  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  trustees  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  association. 

***** 

ARTICLE  IIL 

OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent and  a  vice-president,  who  shall  be  elected  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  by  ballot  annually.  There  shall  also  be 
a  secretary  elected  from  the  members  of  the  board,  who  shall 
serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  a  treasurer,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  board,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  board  and  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
board. 

* *       *       *  * 
ARTICLE  V. 

THE  SECRETARY. 

Section  1.  The  secretary  shall  be  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  association  and,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
board  and  the  executive  committee,  shall  have  immediate 
charge  of  the  administration  of  its  affairs  and  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  it  or  with  its  funds.  He  shall  devote  the  major 
part  of  his  time  to  the  association  and  shall  receive  such 
salary  as  the  trustees  may  deem  proper.  He  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  board  of  trustees  and  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee plans,  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  the  work  of 
the  association,  shall  carry  on  its  correspondence  and  gener- 
ally supervise  the  work  of  the  association.  He  shall  sign  and 
execute  all  instruments  in  the  name  of  the  association  when 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  board  of  trustees,  or  by  the  execu- 


tive committee,  or  the  finance  committee.  He  shall  counter- 
sign all  checks,  orders,  bills  or  drafts  for  the  payment  of 
money,  and  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  a  secretary  and 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  board  or 
the  executive  committee. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  be  the  legal  custodian  of  all  property 
of  the  association  whose  custody  is  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  He  shall  submit  to  the  board  of  trustees,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  a  written  report  of  the  operations  and  business  of 
the  association  for  the  fiscal  year,  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  shall  approve. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  act,  ex  officio,  as  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  have 
custody  of  the  seal  and  affix  the  same  when  directed  so  to 
do  by  the  board,  the  executive  committee  or  the  finance  com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  4.  An  assistant  secretary  may  be  appointed  by  the 
executive  committee  to  perform  the  duties  or  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  secretary,  or  some  part  thereof. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  TREASURER. 

Section  1.  The  treasurer  shall  have  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  all  funds  and  property  of  the  association  as  distin- 
guished from  the  permanent  invested  funds  and  securities,  and 
shall  deposit  the  same  in  such  bank,  trust  company  or  depos- 
itory as  the  board  of  trustees  or  the  executive  committee  shall 
designate,  and  shall,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  board  or 
the  executive  committee,  disburse  and  dispose  of  the  same, 
and  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  incident  to  the  office  of 
treasurer.  He  shall  report  to  each  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee.  He  shall  keep  proper  books  of  account  of  all 
moneys  or  disposition  of  property  received  and  paid  out  on 
account  of  the  association,  and  shall  exhibit  the  same  when 
required  by  the  execuive  committee,  the  finance  committee  or 
any  officer  of  the  association.  He  shall  submit  a  report  of  the 
accounts  and  financial  condition  of  the  association,  and  of  all 
moneys  received  or  expended  by  him,  at  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  association.  He  may  be  required  to  give  a  bond  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum  as  the  executive 
committee  may  require. 

Sec.  2.  An  assistant  treasurer  may  be  appointed  by  the 
executive  committee  to  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the 
powers,  or  some  part  thereof,  of  the  treasurer.  Such  assistant 
treasurer  may  be  either  an  individual  or  a  corporation,  who 
may  in  like  manner  be  required  to  furnish  a  bond. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  e.xecutive  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  president,  the  secretary  and  seven  other  trustees 
elected  by  the  board  by  ballot  for  a  term  of  three  years  who 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  members  first  elected 
shall  determine  their  respective  terms  by  lot,  two  to  serve 
three  years,  two  to  serve  two  years  and  one  a  single  year. 
A  member  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term. 

Sec.  2.  The  executive  committee  shall,  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  board,  and  when  the  board  is  not  in  session, 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  board  in  the  management,  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  business  and  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  association.  It  may  appoint  advisory  com- 
mittees, or  agents,  with  such  powers  and  duties  as  it  shall 
approve,  and  shall  fix  salaries  of  officers,  agents  and  employes. 

Sec.  3.  The  executive  committee  shall  direct  the  manner 
in  which  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  association  shall  be 
kept,  and  shall  cause  to  be  examined  from  time  to  time  the 
accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  treasurer  for  moneys  received 
and  paid  out  by  him.  Such  committee  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  board  at  each  meeting  of  the  board,  and  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  execu- 
tive committee  or  in  the  office  of  secretary  or  treasurer,  or  in 
any  other  office  of  the  association  by  death,  resignation  or 
otherwise,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
executive  committee  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  5.  A  majority  of  the  executive  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  1.    The  finance  committee  shall  consist  of  three 
trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  trustees  by  ballot  annually,  v 
Sec.  2.    The  finance  committee  shall  have  custody  of  the 
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permanent  invested  funds  and  securities  of  the  association  and 
general  charge  of  its  investments,  and  shall  care  for,  invest 
and  dispose  of  the  same  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  of  the  executive  committee.  It  shall  consider 
and  recommend  to  the  board  from  time  to  time  such  meas- 
ures as  in  its  opinion  will  promote  the  financial  interests  of 
the  association,  and  shall  make  a  report  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  board. 

Pending  incorporation  the  title  to  the  permanent  invested 
funds  and  securities  of  the  association,  as  well  as  the  custody 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  in  the  finance  committee  in  trust  for 
the  association. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

TERMS    OF  OFFICE. 

The  terms  of  office  of  all  officers  and  of  all  members  of 
committees  shall  continue  until  their  successors  in  each  case 
are  appointed. 

ARTICLE  X. 

FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Section  1.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  association  shall  com- 
mence on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  executive  committee,  prior  to  the  annual 
meeting  in  each  \'ear,  shall  cause  the  accounts  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  be  audited  by  a  skilled  accountant,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  president,  and  shall  submit  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees  a  full  statement  of  the  finances  and  work 
of  the  association,  and  shall  mail  to  each  member  of  the 
bo?rd  of  trustees  a  detailed  estimate  of  expenses  and  require- 
ments for  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  thirty 
days  before  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  trustees  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
each  year  shall  make  general  appropriatior  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  and  may  make  special  appropriations  from  time  to 
time. 

Sec.  4.  The  securities  of  the  association  and  other  evi- 
dences of  property  shall  be  deposited  under  such  safeguards 
as  the  trustees  or  the  executive  committee  shall  designate ; 
and  the  moneys  of  the  association  shall  be  deposited  in  such 
banks  or  depositories  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  desig- 
nated by  the  executive  committee. 

ARTICLE  XI. 
These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  or  special 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present,  provided  written  notice  of  the  proposed 
amending  shall  be  personally  served  upon,  or  mailed  to  the 
usual  address  of,  each  member  of  the  board  at  least  twenty 
days  prior  to  such  meeting. 


War  Not  Inevitable 


Because  war  has  done  its  work  in  the  past,  it  is  not 
to  be  accepted  as  inevitable.  The  intelligence  of  men 
has  the  privilege  to  obviate  war  at  any  time.  All  the 
forces  of  nature  are  at  man's  disposal,  to  be  used  by 
him  as  he  sees  fit,  with  the  everlasting  proviso  that  in 
the  use  of  them  he  must  comply  with  universal  law. 
The  right  and  natural  way  for  governments  is  to  estab- 
lish freedom  regulated  by  justice.  In  the  absence  of 
this  natural  course,  revolution  or  war  strikes  the  bal- 
ance. That  war  has  established  equilibrium  many  times 
in  the  past  makes  it  neither  more  desirable  nor  more 
justifiable,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  than  the  explo- 
sion of  a  steam  boiler,  which  does  the  same  thing.  We 
do  not  take  the  explosion  as  inevitable  because  it  hap- 
pens. We  conclude  rightly  to  use  better  and  stronger 
materials  to  secure  a  sufficient  margin  of  safety.  If 
a  bridge  falls  because  of  a  defective  member  used  in 
its  construction,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  all 
bridges  must  likewise  fall  in  the  future.  The  occur- 
rence only  suggests  that  the  laws  of  nature  must  be 
complied  with.  When  man  consents  to  be  guided  by 
justice,  wisdom  and  moderation,  he  will  be  able  to 
obviate  war. 

Robert  Stanley  Bennett. 


A  GREAT  CITIZEN 


The  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith 

BY 

CHARLES  EDWIN  PERKINS 


Chapter  III. — Continued. 


A  BLACK  HEROINE. 

Jan.  22,  1858.  Mrs.  Harriet  Tubman  comes  this  a.  m. 
She  is  a  very  remarkable  woman.  She  escaped  from  slavery 
eight  years  ago.  She  has  gone  back  since  into  the  land  of 
slavery  eight  times  and  helped  away  some  forty  slaves. 
25.  Harriet  leaves  this  a.  m.  She  left  upon  our  minds  the 
strong  impression  that  she  is  a  very  noble  woman. 

John  Brown  gave  to  Harriet  Tubman  the  title, 
"General"  Tubman,  and  declared  of  her  that  she  was 
"one  of  the  best  and  bravest  persons  on  this  conti- 
nent." On.  any  question  of  bravery,  John  Brown  was 
certainly  a  competent  judge.  Harriet  is  living  at  this 
date,  1912,  and  at  an  age  approaching  a  hundred,  at 
her  humble  home  in  Auburn,  N.  Y."  She  is  a  pure  black. 
Her  parents  were  slaves,  but  were  man  and  wife.  Her 
birthplace  was  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  About 
1844  she  was  married  to  John  Tubman,  a  free  negro. 
When  somewhat  above  thirty  years  old,  learning  she 
was  to  be  sold,  she  started  for  the  North  and  free- 
dom. Having  made  her  escape  and  earned  a  little 
money,  she  went  back  to  slavedom  to  rescue  her  kin- 
dred. Her  husband,  she  learned,  had  taken  another 
wife.  In  various  expeditions  she  brought  away  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  her  aged  father  and  mother. 
Eleven  journeys  as  a  rescuer  she  made  to  the  South 
after  the  visit  to  the  Peterboro  mansion  noted  above 
in  the  paragraph "  from  Mr.  Smith's  diary.  In  these 
nineteen  forays  on  slaveholders  she  conducted  to  free- 
dom more  than  300  bondmen,  women  and  children, 
most  of  them  to  Canada.  "I  never  lost  a  passenger," 
she  asserted,  with  pardonable  pride. 

The  story  of  adventure  which  those  nineteen  ex- 
peditions cover  would  furnish  a  chapter,  nay,  a  vol- 
ume, of  thrilling  interest.  Many  of  her  escapes  from 
capture  were  literally  by  hair's  breadth.  She  ex- 
plains them  all,  however,  as  providential.  That  she 
was  directly  guided,  piloted  and  protected  by  the 
Divine  powers,  is  a  belief  as  firmly  entrenched  in  her 
own  mind,  as  belief  in  her  existence. 

During  the  Civil  War  she  served  as  nurse  in  field 
hospitals,  and  as  a  scout  and  guide  for  various  Fed- 
eral expeditions.  Her  work  was  freely  given.  Her 
dark  skin  housed  as  great  and  generous  a  soul  as 
ever  animated  the  noblest  patriot  in  the  annals  of 
the  white  race.  Indeed,  Harriet  not  only  toiled  with- 
out pay  in  the  Federal  service,  she  actually  furnished 
her  own  subsistence. 

In  the  old  slavery  days  the  name  bestowed  upon 
this  black  heroine  by  the  people  of  her  own  race  was 
"Moses,"  because  she  had  led  so  many  of  her  people 
"out  of  Egypt."  As  Moses  she  was  known  all  over 
the  South  among  the  negroes.  Indeed,  few  knew  her 
by  any  other  name. 

Harriet  had  no  education  in  books.  Miss  Anne 
Fitzhugh  Miller  related  to  the  writer  this  incident 
connected  with  one  of  her  frequent  visits  to  Peter- 
boro. Harriet  asked  "Miss  Nanny"  to  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Bible  to  her.  The  little  girl,  not  know- 
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which  the  black  women  answered :  "Oh  honey  chile, 
I  can't  read  dem  little  black  specs;  I  reads  men!" 

In  the  slavery  years  this  remarkable  woman  counted 
among  her  friends  and  helpers  practically  all  of  the 
more  prominent  abolitionists  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  Many  notices  of  her  appearance  at  Peter- 
boro  are  contained  in  Mr.  Smith's  diary.  She  was 
always  welcome  at  the  great  house.  Mrs.  Miller  suc- 
ceeded to  the  friendship  of  her  parents  for  Harriet, 
and  her  daughter  grew  up  to  feel  that  Harriet  was 
ing  Harriet's  ignorance  of  letters,  said  to  her:  "Why 
don't  you  read  it  for  yourself,  Aunt  Harriet?"  To 
one  of  her  charges.  Miss  Miller  visited  her  fre- 
quently, and  the  last  piece  of  work  from  her  pen  was 
a  sketch  of  the  black  heroine's  life  for  the  American 
Magazine.  Among  those  who  mourned  Miss  Miller's 
sudden  death,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sorrow  of 
none  was  more  sincere  than  that  of  Harriet  Tubman. 

SOJOURNER  truth;  AN  ANECDOTE. 

Sojourner  Truth,  the  "Libyan  Sybil,"  as  Mrs. 
Stowe  entitled  her,  also  was  a  visitor  at  the  Gerrit 
Smith  home.  Under  date  of  December  2,  1868,  the 
diary  records :  "Sojourner  Truth  comes  this  even- 
ing." On  this  occasion  she  spent  ten  days  at  the  man- 
sion, speaking  on  Sunday  in  the  Free  Church.  Like 
Harriet  Tubman,  she  was  a  full-blooded  African,  like 
her  she  was  wholly  illiterate,  and  like  Harriet,  too, 
she  possessed  a  mind  of  great  originality  and  keen- 
ness. Sojourner  was  gifted  with  remarkable  orator- 
ical abilities,  and  was  an  effective  public  speaker.  An 
anecdote  connected  with  a  meeting  in  Rochester,  in 
the  years  before  the  war,  gives  a  good  idea  of  her 
quickness  of  wit. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  old  Corinthian  Hall. 
There  was  great  popular  prejudice  against  "nigger" 
speakers,  and  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  securing  a  white  citizen  to  preside.  At 
length  a  Presbyterian  minister  accepted  the  honor, 
though  with  hesitancy,  and  the  program  proceeded. 
After  the  negress  had  spoken  at  some  length,  it  was 
thought  best  to  open  the  meeting  for  other  speakers, 
and  invitation  was  extended  to  any  in  the  audience 
interested  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  to  take  the  plat- 
form. For  an  embarrassing  interval  no  one  responded. 
Finally,  after  considerable  urging,  a  young  lawyer  of 
the  city  came  forward.  A  tremendous  thunderstorm 
was  raging;  and  as  the  man  climbed  to  the  stage  he 
explained  that  he  was  not  there  by  his  own  volition, 
but  at  the  request  of  friends  who  thought  it  a  pity 
that  nobody  should  respond  to  the  urgent  invitation 
that  had  been  given  from  the  platform.  And  then,  in 
an  attempt  at  humor,  he  added  that  he  was  not  sure 
but  the  thunder  and  lightning  was  an  indication  of 
heaven's  displeasure  at  his  action. 

At  this  point  Sojourner  Truth  rose,  straightened 
herself  to  her  full  height,  and  pointing  her  long,  bony 
finger  at  the  young  lawyer,  said,  in  the  deep,  austere 
tones  which  characterized  her  "speaking"  voice: 

"Don't  you  be  afeared,  sonny;  'taint  noways  likely,  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  ever  hearn  tell  of  you !" 

FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Frederick  Douglass  was 
among  Peterboro's  frequent  guests.  Gerrit  Smith  was 
one  of  his  staunchest  friends  and  supporters,  holding 
the  talented  ex-slave  in  high  esteem  for  his  char- 
acter, courage,  strength  of  will  and  great  intellectual 
abilities.  The  negro's  attachment  to  his  white  friend, 


in  return,  was  strong  and  ardent.  It  is  feelingly  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Miller 
on  learning  of  her  father's  death.  It  is  a  noble  utter- 
ance as  the  reader  will  admit : 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  1,  1875. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Miller: — 

The  sad  news  came  to  me  while  in  Canada.  With  you 
and  your  dear  circle  I  sincerely  mourn.  Your  dear,  noble 
father  was  good  to  all  suffering  people,  but  to  none  more 
than  to  mine.  I  know  the  vanity  of  words  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. Sorrow  is  its  own  solace;  mourning  is  its  own  best 
comforter;  and  yet,  in  thinking  of  this  event,  which  must 
come  to  all,  there  is  consolation.  The  life  now  closed  in 
earth  was  full  of  all  that  is  best,  and  wonderfully  complete. 
I  see  no  waste  places  in  it.  Some  of  his  best  utterances 
came  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  I  can  well  under- 
stand the  cheerfulness  of  the  hours  just  preceding  his  last 
years  of  life.  His  latest  circulars  were  full  of  the  eloquence 
and  fervor  of  his  youth.  His  last  efforts  were  for  the  rights 
of  my  people.  Like  the  lamented  Charles  Sumner,  he  was 
content  with  nothing  less  than  equal  rights  for  us  and  for 
all.   His  memory  will  be  precious  to  all,  and  forever. 

That  I  ever  knew  him,  ever  looked  into  his  clear,  benig- 
nant eyes,  ever  heard  his  deep,  sonorous  voice  and  listened 
to  his  wise  and  humane  teachings,  I  shall  esteem  among 
the  highest  privileges  of  my  life.  Heaven  help  you  and  help 
us  all  in  this  sad  hour.  I  think  of  you,  your  dear  mother 
and  your  brother  Green,  and  all  your  dear  circle. 

While  we  mourn  that  the  loved  and  honored  one  was 
taken  so  soon,  let  us  also  be  grateful  that  he  was  permitted 
to  remain  to  bless  the  world  so  long. 

Pardon  this  broken  utterance.  I  would  make  one  in  the 
long  procession  who  follow  in  spirit  the  dust  of  your  dear 
departed  father  to  its  last  resting  place. 

You  know  what  he  was  to  me  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
my  life  and  what  he  was  to  my  race;  and  this  knowledge 
must  plead  my  apology  for  this  note. 

Yours  truly, 

Frederick  Douglass. 

To  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller. 

Chapter  IV. 

LABORS  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  A  PHILANTHROPIST. 

The  modern  multi-millionaire  philanthropist  has  re- 
duced the  business  of  giving  to  a  system.  He  does 
not  see,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  applicants  for  his 
bounty,  save  in  the  rarest  instances ;  nor  does  the 
deluge  of  letters  asking  help  fall  into  his  own  hands. 
He  gives,  too,  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  great  sums 
to  great  causes.  Dispensing  of  small  largesses  is 
wholly  out  of  his  line. 

And — he  is  never  reduced  to  an  empty  pocket- 
book. 

In  these  respects  the  offices  of  Gerrit  Smith  as  a 
philanthropist,  offer  striking  contrasts.  He  consid- 
ered personally  the  immense  number  of  applications 
for  help  that  came  to  him,  whether  through  visits  or 
by  letter.  Requests  by  letter  he  answered,  usually 
by  his  own  hand.  He  never  had  a  private  secretary. 
While  he  made  many  gifts  running  into  the  thousands 
of  dollars, — some,  as  in  his  immense  donations  of 
land,  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  aggre- 
gate— he  made  many  more  of  lesser  amounts,  and 
hundreds  in  sums  ranging  from  twenty-five  dollars 
down  to  two  dollars.  And  he  sometimes  gave  until 
literally,  he  had  nothing  more^  in  ready  means,  to  give. 

Gerrit  Smith  was,  in  the  line  of  his  business,  a 
very  hard-working  man.  Certain  of  his  philanthropic 
projects,  as  in  the  bestowing  of  small  farms  upon 
3,000  poor  and  worthy  blacks  of  New  York  state,  and 
five  hundred  poor  and  worthy  white  men,  and  of  fifty 
dollars  each  to  500  poor  and  worthy  white  women 
(these  gifts  to  women  being  accompanied  by  advice 
to  buy  lands  with  the  money),  involved  for  himself 
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an  immense  amount  of  labor.  Thus  we  find  him  writ- 
ing in  his  Diary : 

Sept.  6,  1846.  My  labors  in  the  office  have  been  very  great 
since  my  return  home,  11th  of  last  month.  Two  thousand 
of  the  three  thousand  deeds  of  land  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  give  to  my  colored  brethren  are  completed,  except- 
ing that  all  are  not  filled  up  with  the  names  of  the  grantees. 
The  making  out  of  these  deeds  and  the  entering  of  them 
in  my  books  after  comparison,  which  we  have  gone  through, 
has  altogether  been  a  very  heavy  work  for  my  clerks  and 
myself,  especially  for  myself,  suffering  as  I  do,  more  or  less 
pain  every  day. 

{To  be  continued.) 


The  New  Emancipation 


Its  method  is  not  magic ;  but  functional,  ethical 
movement. 

The  opposite  of  the  functional  or  experimental  meth- 
od is  the  magical,  prevalent  atiiong  all  primitive  peoples. 
Their  wise  men  used  enchantinent  which  survived  in 
alchemy,  astrology,  and — aristocracy.  It  still  exists, 
though  waning,  in  the  notion  of  a  ready-made  ideal 
"beyond"  that  patient  analysis  of  specific  situations  in 
which  alone  human  values  can  be  tested.  The  func- 
tional, or  common  life-process  movement  furthers  the 
new  emancipation  from  magic. 

From  primitive  Fate-inyth  to  the  fathers  of  philos- 
ophy, the  Malthus  doctrine  of  deficit  seems  true.  In 
contempt  of  labor  "the  wise  few"  kept  slaves,  repre- 
sented wants  and  needs  as  evil,  and  ultimate  good  as 
an  abstract  ideal.  The  wise  few  Greeks  understood 
but  despised,  for  certain  reasons,  the  functional  or  ex- 
perimental method,  which  means  that  a  purely  abstract 
ideal  is  worthless.  But  the  world  has  moved  forward 
in  twenty-five  centuries.  In  modern  times  the  appli- 
cation of  natural  forces  to  the  creation  and  satisfaction 
of  desires  is  held  to  be  man's  chief  discovery.  It  exalts 
labor,  and  ennobles  want  as  the  root,  instead  of  blight, 
of  progress.  The  Darwinian  view  of  life  as  functional 
finds  "the  dignity  of  the  world-drama"  in  modern  in- 
dustry, making,  for  the  first  time  on  earth,  the  dawn- 
ing age  of  surplus  for  all,  possible,  if  not  inevitable. 

Hence  the  importance  of  functional,  social,  demo- 
cratic ethics  in  politics  to  liberate  the  needy  from  the 
old  "overhanging  fear" — to  ampler  living.  We  now 
consider  three  or  four  senses  in  which  the  ethical  mean- 
ing of  democracy,  political  history,  legislative  ideals, 
and  industrial  freedom  should  be  recognized  as  func- 
tional. Incidentally,  we  cite  Japan  to  show  that  func- 
tional and  democratic  ideals  are  feasible  even'in  a  mon- 
archy. 

I.  Democracy  should  be  recognized  as  ethical  and 
functional  in  the  sense  of  consciously  developing  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  each  by  all. 

"It  is  a  feature  of  today  that  genetic  or  social  ethics 
should  be  at  the  basis  of  political  democracy."  The 
world  wide  democratic  movement  is  not  a  demand  for 
uniformity  and  equality  of  personal  qualities,  but  for 
reciprocal  service  and  objective  equality ;  for  instance, 
equality  of  opportunity  and  economic  freedom  in  the 
evolution  of  the  diversity  of  human  gifts  and  social 
functions.  As  Giddings  remarks :  "The  goal  of  man- 
kind is  not  in  leveling  nor  in  a  super-man"  or  super- 
nation  ;  it  is  the  evolution  of  a  super-mankind.  The 
outward  conditions  must  be  just  and  stimulating.  To 
create  such  conditions  is  the  great  function  of  democ- 
racy." This  is  not  visionary  but  natural.  The  hand 
needs  the  eye.    There  is  now  complete  reciprocity  in 


the  ocean  commerce  between  Japan  and.  America.  Titles 
of  distinction  are  conferred,  in  Japan,  upon  business 
men  who  serve  as  real  social  functions.  Our  own  men- 
tal and  moral  progress  as  a  nation  is  largely  a  function 
of  the  physical  foundations  of  its  daily  life-process.  So- 
cially and  politically,  from  family  to  world-politics,  the 
democratic  relation  of  the  individual  is  that  of  a  func- 
tion in  the  human,  organic,  procession  of  life.  No 
credit  business  can  long  endure  except  upon  a  basis  of 
detnocracy  in  the  sense  of  confidence  in  a  multitude, 
who  are  economic  functions  of  each  other,  worthy  of 
mutual  trust. 

II.  Political  institutions  as  well  as  natural  history, 
should  be  recognized  as  functional  and  ethical,  in  the 
sense  of  co-operant  in  a  progressive  struggle  for  better 
life. 

Among  the  first  to  correct  the  Greek  notion  of  a 
static  ideal  by  the  relativity  of  all  political  institutions 
to  human  need  was  Montesquieu  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  in  general,  prior  to  Darwin,  as  Seager  af- 
firms, human  nature  and  human  institutions  were 
thought  of  as  relatively  fixed.  A  change  from  the 
absolutist  temper  of  the  older  political  economy  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  econoinists  have  dropped  the  dogma 
of  legislative  non-interference  in  labor  problems;  and 
is  also  observed  in  their  general  agreement  that  the 
worker  is  entitled  to  the  full  equivalent  of  his  product; 
and  that  ethics  should  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
industrial  society  Hence,  the  professor  of  politics  in 
Columbia  University  maintains  that  the  evolution  of 
politics  has  been  a  functional  process,  and  that  the 
progress  of  biological  studies  has  led  economic  and 
political  students  to  think  of  human  nature  and  social 
institutions  as  undergoing  a  gradual  evolution. 

And  this  is  not  mere  theory.  In  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, e.  g.,  the  government  of  Japan  does  not  stick  to 
fixed  and  static  ideals ;  but  just  as  Aristotle  visited  var- 
ious countries  in  his  study  of  ethics  as  social  and  civic, 
so  the  Japanese  utilize  such  tneans  as  have  been  experi- 
mentally tested  by  other  nations.  So  generally  in  the 
Occident,  in  the  "divine  comedy  of  medicine"  func- 
tional "ethical  preparations"  have  supplanted  white 
magic  as  well  as  the  old  black  art. 

III.  The  great  factors  in  modern  means  of  living 
suggest  the  same  point  as  the  preceding,  relative  to 
legislative  ideals.  These  norms  must  be  functional  as 
opposed  to  static.  The  biological  standards, — efficiency, 
survival,  and  harmony — are  evolutionary  terms. 

Steam  and  electricity,  resulting  in  the  enlargement 
of  science,  art,  industry — especially  food  production — 
commerce,  local  and  international  law,  are  evolving  a 
new  evolutionary  and  functional  philosophy.  Said 
Woodrow  Wilson,  in  substance:  "To  be  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  statesmen  of  1787,  our  legislators  must 
consider  present  need  instead  of  the  witchcraft  of 
static  political  creed."  A  reactionary  tendency,  in  one 
respect,  is  seen  in  the  present  German  Emperor,  in  the 
recent  Schumm-Sambeth  case,  distinctly  favoring 
duelling  because  the  special  class  code  must  be  pro- 
tected in  this  way.  The  existence  of  a  vastly  greater 
class,  than  the  German  army,  and  without  land,  tools, 
houses,  or  certain  employment  but  increasing  inter- 
dependence, is  a  new  occasion  in  history  that  suggests 
a  new  abolition  of  class  legislation  while  the  cost  of 
living  increases  and  working  men  and  women  require 
functional  legislation  more  urgently  than  ever,  not 
static  and  obsolete  abstractions. 
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Of  course  there  is  no  fixed,  functionally  ethical  for- 
mula. From  the  industrial  movement  of  our  age,  how- 
ever, may  be  deduced  this  general  ethical  postulate : — 
An  individual  or  institution  must  find  its  own  further- 
ance in  that  which  promotes  the  common  welfare.  This 
is  not  impracticable ;  and  is  our  pressing  problem.  It 
is  realized,  here  and  there,  when  model  tenement 
houses  illustrate  philanthropy  and  pay  five  per  cent ; 
or  when  an  American  corporation  "finds  a  profitable 
investment  in  a  Japanese  industry  whose  product  is 
sold  by  the  Japenese  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned." 
Said  Ex-premier  Okuma:  "We  expect  our  people  to 
help  those  they  go  among  as  much  as  they  help  them- 
selves." 

IV.  Our  primary  political  problem  is  the  function- 
ally ethical  question  of  eugenics  and  euthenics,  health 
and  food :  how  thereby  to  bestow,  educationally  and 
otherwise,  increasing  industrial  freedom  for  true  so- 
cial functioning.  The  new  emancipation  means  that 
freedom  which  is  self-realization  through  reciprocity. 

The  necessity,  among  us,  of  a  reconstructive  social 
and  political  conscience  appears  most  imperatively  in 
the  fact  that  "social  vice"  diseases  are  now  more  ruin- 
ous among  white  than  Oriental  races.  Moreover,  the 
Japanese  are  not  menaced  with  an  increase  of  defect- 
ives, as  we  are,  due  partly  to  our  lack  of  proper  eugenic 
legislation.  Defective  children  are  guarded  in  Massa- 
chusetts, until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  then  sur- 
rounded by  temptation  to  breed  without  restraint. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  Marshall,  the  urgent 
question  for  present  political  parties  to  heed  is  this : 
Is  it  "really  impossible  that  all  should  start  in  the 
world  with  a  fair  chance  of  leading  a  cultured  life,  free 
from  the  pains  of  poverty  (I  add,  preventable  disease), 
and  the  stagnating  influence  of  excessive  toil  ?"  Greater 
than  the  emancipation  by  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
or  by  Lincoln  and  Sumner,  will  be  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury industrial  emancipation  of  all  classes  and  both 
sexes, — "not  identity  of  function  but  equality  of  right" 
— and  emancipation  is  not  magical,  but  functional ;  i.  e., 
by  responsible,  specific  examination  ;  and  intelligent,  so- 
cial, experimental,  action  in  response  to  the  changing 
demands  of  ever-evolving  situations. 

Clarence  Greeley,  Ph.  D. 

20  A''.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


HAD  LINCOLN  LIVED. 


Had  Lincoln  lived 
How  would  his  hand,  so  gentle  yet  so  strong, 
Have  closed  the  gaping  wounds  of  ancient  wrong; 
How  would  his  merry  jests,  the  way  he  smiled, 
Our  sundered  hearts  to  union  have  beguiled; 
How  would  the  South  from  his  just  rule  have  learned 
That  enemies  to  neighbors  may  be  turned. 
And  how  the  North,  with  his  sagacious  art. 
Have  learned  the  power  of  a  trusting  heart ; 
What  follies  had  been  spared  us,  and  what  stain, 
What  seeds  of  bitterness  that  still  remain, 

Had  Lincoln  lived ! 

With  Lincoln  dead. 

Ten  million  men  in  substitute  for  one 

Must  do  the  noble  deeds  he  would  have  done; 

Must  lift  the  freedman  with  discerning  care. 

Nor  house  him  in  a  castle  of  the  air ; 

Must  join  the  North  and  South  in  every  good. 

Fused  in  co-operating  brotherhood ; 

Must  banish  enmity  with  his  good  cheer. 

And  slay  with  sunshine  every  rising  fear; 

Like  him  to  dare,  and  trust,  and  sacrifice. 

Ten  million  lesser  Lincolns  must  arise, 

With  Lincoln  dead!  ^        d  ur  »i 

— Amos  R.  Wells. 


The  Apocryphal  Period  of  Jewish 
Literature 


A  Years  Work 
In  the  study  of  the  Blank  Leaf  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  a*  £iven  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jonet 
in  his  Classes  of  Religion. 
19  13-1914 

Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson  and  Mrs.  William  Rotbman 


II. 

Alexander  the  Great 

356  B,  C.-323  B.  C. 


Hebrew  Thought  Meets  Greek  Culture 

Text:  /  had  rather  excel  others  in  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  excellent,  than  in  the  extent  of  my  power 


and  dominion. 


— Alexander  the  Great. 


Much  of  what  we  have  achieved  in  the  way  of  per- 
manent civilization  is  easily  traceable  to  a  dual  source. 
We  are  the  direct  children,  spiritually  and  mentally, 
of  Israel  and  Athens,  of  the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  of 
Father  Abraham  and  Mother  Helen.  We  need  to  sat- 
urate our  minds  with  the  Greek  message,  and  to  re- 
member that  we  are  dealing  with  spiritual  subjects, 
intimately  connected  with  our  spiritual  welfare  and 
culture,  as  well  as  valuable  intellectual  interests,  an 
ignorance  of  which  is  not  justifiable. 

Greece  is  about  half  as  big  as  the  state  of  New 
York,  a  bit  of  land  rough  and  irregular  as  a  piece  of 
crumpled  paper,  rugged  and  ragged.  This  little  piece 
of  ground  gave  to  the  world  Alexander,  and  the  most 
beautiful,  and  scholars  tell  us,  still  the  most  masterful 
of  languages,  the  Greek. 

Greece  gave  us  Sokrates,  who  has  a  place  among 
the  seven  great  teachers  of  the  world ;  gave  us  at  least 
four  great  poets,  .(Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes ;  gave  us  the  two  great  schoolmasters  of 
the  world,  students  both  of  them  of  Sokrates — Plato, 
the  great  idealist,  the  philosopher  whose  thought  ever 
since  has  tutored  philosophers,  and  Aristotle,  the  first 
scientist,  whose  steps  all  scientists  have  been  glad  to 
follow. 

There  is  something  fine  in  the  story  of  King  Philip, 
who  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  lived  at  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  that  he  might  find  a  teacher  fit  to 
instruct  his  son  how  to  be  a  worthy  prince.  When 
King  Philip  fell  by  an  assassin's  blow,  Macedon,  the 
territory  just  north  of  Greece,  had  come  into  power 
under  his  dominance.  Greece  politically  was  waning, 
fading  off  the  map.  Macedonia  was  trickling  down 
and  overflowing  and  finally  overwhelming  Greece.  It 
was  just  as  Philip  was  getting  ready  to  turn  eastward, 
facing  Egypt  and  all  it  meant,  facing  the  territory  of 
Asia  Minor  and  on,  that  he  met  his  death.  The  boy 
Alexander,  only  twenty,  already  on  the  battlefield 
■  helping  his  father  push  his  lines  eastward,  and  having 
won  fame  as  a  general,  assumed  command  and  started 
on  the  campaign,  the  details  of  which  are  fortunately 
available.  The  Persian  Empire  covered  a  vast  territory, 
and  at  that  time  was  probably  moving  a  force  forward 
toward  Greece.  Alexander  encountered  the  Persians 
soon  after  landing  on  Asiatic  soil,  at  Granicus  (May, 
334  B.  C.),  traveled  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
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Mediterranean,  took  Sidon  and  then  Tyre,  it  taking 
him  seven  or  eight  months  to  capture  the  latter  for- 
tress. From  thence  he  went  to  Gaza,  where  was  an- 
other siege  of  two  months.  Thence  to  Memphis  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  Egyptian  divinities,  while  there 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  city.  He  is  said  to 
have  founded  some  seventy-six  cities,  naming  thirty  of 
them  after  himself.  Perhaps  only  one  of  them  stayed 
long  enough  to  get  into  history. 

The  founding  of  Alexandria  gives  a  pretty  story,  a 
side  light  upon  the  life  of  this  marvelous  man.  He 
had  found  what  seemed  a  good  site,  but  in  the  night 
as  he  slept  a  line  from  his  favorite  Homer  came  to 
him: 

An  island  lies  where  loud  the  billows  roar, 
Pharos  they  call  it,  on  the  Egyptian  shore. 

He  took  the  dream  as  an  omen  that  the  city  should 
be  founded  on  the  Island  of  Pharos.  This  incident 
indicates  the  intellectual  life  of  the  man.  He  always 
slept  with  a  copy  of  Homer's  "Iliad"  under  his  pillow 
and  when  a  particularly  precious  cabinet  was  captured 
by  his  army  and  brought  to  him,  and  the  question 
asked  what  use  it  should  be  put  to,  it  being  such  a 
beautiful  thing,  Alexander  answered:  "It  will  do  to 
carry  my  copy  of  the  Tliad.'  " 

His  story  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  I  know  of  in 
biography.  A  child  of  genius,  put  at  the  storm  center 
of  the  world,  given  the  highest  training  that  the  world 
had  to  offer,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  which  says  much, 
the  product  of  strict  discipline  and  himself  a  marvel- 
ous disciplinarian,  starting  out  to  conquer  the  world, 
enjoying  thirteen  years  of  dominion  over  the  then 
known  world,  and  dying  at  thirty-three  as  a  result  of 
a  drunken  bout. 

The  world  unites  in  calling  Alexander  "The  Great." 
I  do  not  know  how  to  adequately  interpret  him  as  he 
stands  in  the  light  of  history,  but  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  Alexander  did  for  the  political  life  of  man 
something  a  little  like  that  which  Jesus  did  for  the 
spiritual  life.  He  completed  a  reorganization,  a  re- 
arrangement, a  new  scale  of  values,  a  re-forming  of  the 
map  of  the  world. 

The  classic  biographer  of  the  world  is  Plutarch.  In 
"Plutarch's  Lives"  the  story  of  Alexander  is  delight- 
fully told.  Plutarch  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  C., 
probably  contemporary  with  Jesus.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  put  at  60  A.  D.,  about  three  hundred  years 
after  Alexander  died,  and  Alexander  had  not  grown 
any  smaller  by  the  lapse  of  centuries  after  his  death. 
Plutarch  was  full  of  Greek  lore  and  learning  and  has 
given  us  in  twenty  pages  the  most  available  story  of 
Alexander.  He  has  told  us  how  Alexander  first  won 
his  father's  aflfection  and  the  admiration  of  the  court. 
The  colt  Bucephalus,  which  a  neighboring  general  had 
ofifered  to  the  king,  proved  entirely  unmanageable,  but 
the  little  boy  Alexander  said  it  was  a  shame  to  lose 
so  good  a  horse,  that  the  colt  could  be  broken.  So 
he  was  allowed  to  try  his  hand.  He  tenderly  turned 
the  colt  from  his  own  shadow,  from  which  he  shied, 
and  waiting  his  opportunity  vaulted  on  his  back,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  the  reins  well  in  hand,  gave  him  the 
road,  and  in  due  time  the  colt  came  back  docile  and 
conquered.  The  father  burst  into  tears,  kissed  the  boy 
and  said :  "Yours  is  a  great  destiny." 

The  story  of  how  he  pushed  his  line  clear  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  and  constructed  boats  to  go  down 
the  river  to  the  sea  is  a  thrilling  one.  Tradition  said 


that  that  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  meaning  in  that 
classic  time  the  "Big  Waters,"  the  illimitable,  the  great 
waters  beyond  all  knowledge  and  all  limits.  He  wanted 
to  see  the  sea.  Then  he  wanted  to  push  his  army  for- 
ward into  India,  to  the  Ganges,  of  which  tradition 
and  mythology  had  taught  him. 

When  the  army  must  needs  go  through  Jerusalem, 
he  respected  the  Jewish  prejudices  and  made  a  circuit, 
because  the  Jews  held  the  Temple  as  the  home  of 
deity.  Whenever  he  conquered  a  king"  he  married  his 
daughter  so  as  to  interlock  the  new  kingdom  with 
the  old.  Of  course  he  had  many  favors  to  grant  these 
half  princes  and  conquered  kings.  The  "Old  Guard" 
finally  said  they  would  go  no  farther.  They  felt  the 
Greeks  were  being  neglected,  the  upstart  Asiatics  were 
being  favored.  They  refused  to  go,  and  then  came 
the  awful  march  across  the  desert  and  back  toward 
Babylon,  the  base  of  supplies — an  earlier  "March  from 
Moscow."  Something  like  the  horrible  experience  of 
Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia  happened  to  Alexan- 
der's army,  only  a  remnant  of  which  survived  the  re- 
turn through  the  awful  desert. 

When  he  did  strike  a  prosperous  country  there  fol- 
lowed the  wild  round  of  dissipation  described  by  Plu- 
tarch. A  raised  platform  was  built,  25  or  30  feet  high, 
large  enough  for  forty  or  fifty  people  to  stand  or  sit 
upon,  the  whole  on  wheels,  drawn  by  horses,  and  as 
they  rode  the  conquerors  ate  and  drank  and  caroused. 
In  one  of  these  drinking  contests  a  fever  struck  Al- 
exander. Still  he  kept  his  forces  going  and  issued  his 
commands.  But  the  fever  grew  worse.  When,  in  three 
or  four  days,  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  the  "Old 
Guard"  forgave  everything  and  only  remembered  their 
great  commander  and  overpowering  the  guards  they 
filed  by  his  bedside,  glad  if  the  slightest  token  of 
recognition  came.  While  they  were  passing  someone 
asked:  "To  whom  do  you  bequeath  the  crown  and 
scepter?"  He  answered:  "Give  it  to  the  strongest." 

Another  of  these  classic  stories  is  told  by  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  president  of  the  California  University, 
who  has  written  vividly,  and  presumably  accurately,  a 
life  of  "Alexander  the  Great,"  in  the  series  "Heroes  of 
the  Nations."  When  at  Corinth  the  young  king  must 
needs  visit  Diogenes.  He  found  him  basking  out  of 
doors  in  the  sunshine.  He  introduced  himself  by  say- 
ing: "I  am  the  king,"  and  the  response  was:  "I  am 
Diogenes."  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?"  said 
the  king.  "Yes,  if  you  and  your  troops  will  please  get 
from  between  me  and  my  sunlight." 

It  is  said  that  when  Alexander  journeyed  along  the 
Indian  Ocean  he  had  in  the  army  a  thousand  picked 
men  detailed  to  gather  specimens  for  Aristotle,  such 
as  clams,  insects,  birds,  flowers,  etc. ;  anything  curious 
and  interesting  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Macedo- 
nians was  to  be  taken  back  to  Aristotle. 

When  we  find  an  Alexander  who  will  live  up  to  the 
standards  of  as  great  a  tutor  as  Aristotle,  and  in  his 
great  power  and  prosperity  stand  by  the  precepts  which 
enlisted  him  in  youth,  then  we  will  have  such  a  man 
as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen. 

QUESTIONS. 

(1)  What  teachers,  poets  or  philosophers  can  you  name 
whom  Greece  has  given  to  the  world? 

(2)  Give  an  incident  illustrating  the  intellectual  life  of 
Alexander. 

(3)  In  what  ways  did  Alexander  show  wonderful  tact  in 
dealing  with  conquered  peoples? 

(4)  How  did  Alexander  contribute  to  science? 

(5)  How  has  Alexander's  career  affected  the  world? 
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THE  HOME 


Helps  To  High  Living 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHERINE  JONES,  THE  WINDERMERE,  1614  E.  56tH  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


SUN. — Love  looks  not  with  eyes,  but  with  the  mind; 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind. 

— Shakespeare. 

MON. — O,  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June; 
O,  my  luve's  like  the  melodic, 
That's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

— Burns. 

TUES. — Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love; 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountain  yields. 

— Marlowe. 

WED. — In  peace.  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed: 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 
And  men  below  and  saints  above; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

— Scott. 

THURS. — Ah,  how  sweet  it  is  to  love! 

Ah,  how  gay  is  young  Desire! 
And  what  pleasing  pains  we  prove 

When  we  first  approach  Love's  fire! 
Pains  of  love  be  sweeter  far 

Than  all  other  pleasures  are. 

— Dryden. 

FRI. — My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 
By  just  exchange  one  for  another  given: 
I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss. 

There  never  was  a  better  bargain  driven: 
My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

— Sidney. 

SAT. — But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life. 
As  love's  young  dream. 

— Moore. 


St.  Valentine's  Day 

Did  you  know  that  the  celebration  of  St.  Valentine's 
Day  began  centuries  ago?  To  be  exact,  in  A.  D.  270. 
The  history  connected  with  the  myths  of  this  story 
are  interesting  and  show  how  times  and  ideas  change. 

St.  Valentine  was  a  bishop  or  pope  of  Rome  who 
stood  steadfast  to  the  faith  during  the  Claudian  perse- 
cutions. 

Because  of  this  faith  he  was  thrown  into  jail  and 
cured  the  jailor's  daughter  of  blindness — so  the  story 
goes.  So  for  this  kindness  on  the  part  of  St.  Valen- 
tine he  was  beaten  and  beheaded.  It  is  interesting  to 
state  that  in  Rome  one  may  to-day  see  the  Porto  del 
Popolo  or  Porta  Valentine  named  in  honor  of  this 
saint. 

But  historians  claim  that  the  honor  of  the  day  we 
celebrate  is  also  claimed  by  another  Valentine,  a  priest, 
who  was  choked  to  death  by  a  fish  bone  on  the  same 
date,  February  14,  as  the  bishop  was  martyred.  It 
would  be  a  surprise  to  either  to  learn  that  they  were 
a  lover's  saint,  but  even  this  may  have  compensations, 
for  Charles  Lamb  has  spoken  thus  of  them: 
"Thou  comest  attended  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 

of  little  Loves,  and  the  air  is 

Brush't  with  the  kiss  of  rustling  wings. 
Singing  Cupids  are  thy  choristers  and  thy  precentors  and 

instead  of  crosier  the  mystical  arrow  is  borne  before 

thee." 

The  etymologist  claims  that  it  was  carelessness  in 


speech  and  spelling  that  established  Bishop  Valentine 
as  a  patron  saint  of  sweethearts  and  lovers,  although 
he  was  in  no  way  connected  with  that  class  of  beings. 

Bailey's  English  dictionary  (1721)  has  this  account: 
"Valentines — in  England — about  this  time  of  the  year 
(month  of  February),  the  Birds  choose  their  Mates, 
and  probably  thence  came  the  custom  of  the  Young 
Men  and  Maidens  choosing  Valentines,  or  special  lov- 
ing friends,  on  that  Day."— Marinello  Magazine. 


THE  PRETTIEST  GIRL 


We  had  such  fun  on  Valentine's  day 

With  the  little  girls  who  live  over  the  way  I 

Teddy  and  I  and  Jed  and  Joe, 

Picked  out  the  prettiest  girls,  you  know. 

And  wrote  them  things  about  "Violets  Blue, 

And  sugar  is  sweet  and  so  are  you." 

And  only  Bobby  said  it  was  mean, 

I  wanted  to  write,  "The  grass  is  green, 

And  so  are  you,"  and  send  it  out 

To  a  girl  that  we  fellows  don't  care  about. 

But  Bobby,  he's  queer,  and  doesn't  go 

For  fun,  like  the  rest  of  the  chaps,  you  know. 

Why,  who  do  you  think  he  chose  to  be 

His  Valentine !    Now  if  I'd  been  he, 

I'd  rather  have  chosen — never  mind ; 

But  if  ever  you  want  a  fellow  that's  queer 

You'll  get  him  in  Bobby,  never  you  fear. 

You  see  we  boys  had  all  picked  out, 
As  I  told  you,  the  prettiest  girls  about; 
But  Bobby  said,  there  wasn't  a  girl 
As  pretty  as  his,  and  there  wasn't  a  curl 
On  any  girl's  head  that  could  half  compare 
With  his  chosen  Valentine's  soft  brown  hair. 
And  he  said,  her  eyes  were  a  whole  lot  bluer 
Than  any  skies,  and  double  the  truer. 
And  that  he  was  going  to  be  her  Knight 
And  take  care  of  her  with  main  and  might. 

He  wouldn't  tell  us  his  Valentine's  name 

Till  the  Valentine's  day  really  came. 

And  Mama  had  her's,  and  sister's  you  know 

(Of  course  it  came  from  sister's  beau). 

And  Bob  he  told  us  to  come  ahead, 

And  he'd  prove  the  truth  of  all  he  said. 

And  where  do  you  think  he  took  us  boys — 

Hushing  us  up  at  the  leastest  noise, 

And  making  us  promise  not  to  laugh. 

Nor  to  quizz  him,  nor  give  him  any  chaff? 

Why  he  opened  grandmama's  door:    "See  there!" 

He  said.    It  was  Grandmama,  I  declare ! 

Grandmama  sitting  and  knitting  away, 

Sweet  Grandmama  with  her  hair  so  gray. 

Lying  all  soft  on  her  forehead  in  curls. 

Just  as  pretty  as  any  girls. 

And  I  never  noticed  before  how  blue 

Were  Grandmama's  eyes.    It  was  really  true 

As  Bobby  has  said,  that  there  never  were  skies 

One  bit  bluer  than  Grandmama's  eyes. 

So  she  was  his  Valentine,  and  he  was  her  Knight, 

And  somehow  we  all  thought  that  Bobby  was  right. 

When  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  cried  in  glee, 

"Dear  Grandma's  the  prettiest  girl,  you  see; 

Of  course  I  chose  her  instead  of  Mama; 

For  she  I  knew  belongs  to  Papa, 

But  Grandpa's  in  heaven,  so  I  knew 

That  Grandma  must  be  my  Valentine  true." 


The  Kaibab  and  the  Coconino  national  forests  ad- 
join each  other.  Yet  it  takes  from  two  to  three  days 
to  go  from  one  to  the  other  across  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


THE  BULARIANS  IN  CHICAGO 


"Bulgaria"  was  the  subject  of  the  class 
in  Immigration  on  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 9.  Mr.  Ivan  Doseff,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  di- 
rector of  Cornell  Square  playground, 
was  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  As  the 
Bulgarians  have  been  coming  to  the 
United  States  only  during  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  Mr.  Doseff  spoke  at  great- 
est length  of  the  conditions  in  his  own 
country,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  recent 
war.  Into  the  latter  we  will  not  attempt 
to  follow  him  in  detail.  The  Greeks  and 
Servians  were,  in  his  opinion,  unfair  to 
the  Bulgarians  in  the  division  of  terri- 
tory, and  the  questions  of  difference  are 
far  from  being  settled,  and  may  lead  to 
renewed  hostilities  at  any  time. 

The  history  of  Bulgaria  depicts  a  con- 
tinual state  of  warfare.  For  centuries  its 
people  fought  with  the  surrounding  na- 
tions in  order  to  keep  their  land  and  pre- 
serve their  nationality.  It  is  a  story  of 
long  oppression  by  the  Turks,  struggle 
for  freedom,  final  independence  in  1878 
and  the  strengthening  of  national  spirit 
as  the  effect  of  historical  teaching  after 
about  four  hundred  years  of  unenlight- 
enment. 

The  Bulgarians  are  not  a  traveling 
people.  They  are  narrow  because  of  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Their  public  highways 
are  more  or  less  unsafe  because  of  rob- 
bers and  brigands.  Thirty-five  years  ago, 
under  Turkish  rule,  they  had  no  courts 
of  law  or  judges.  The  father  of  a  fam- 
ily, with  his  married  sons  and  daughters 
living  around  him,  exercised  the  only 
authority  of  judgship  known  among 
them.  When  the  Turkish  yoke  was 
thrown  off  the  people  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  a  growing  civ- 
ilization. They  found  themselves  with- 
out an  organized  government  and  desti- 
tute of  schools  and  churches.  Conse- 
quently high  taxes  were  levied  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  coun- 
try. In  many  instances  small  property 
holders  were  unable  to  produce  enough 
to  pay  these  taxes  and  live,  and  eventu- 
ally immigration  to  the  United  States  re- 
sulted. 


Thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  only 
one  Bulgarian  in  the  United  States. 
Through  the  influence  of  missionaries — 
some  years  later — two  uncles  of  Mr.  Do- 
seff emigrated,  and  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  citizens  hastened  to  acquire 
the  language,  and  eventually  went 
through  Hainilton  College.  At  the  time 
of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  several  of 
their  countrymen  came  over,  and  finding 
good  advantages  here,  remained.  But,  as 
stated,  the  real  Bulgarian  immigration 
began  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  between 
ten  and  fifteen  thousand  Bulgarians  in 
this  country,  the  number  having  been  re- 
duced by  the  thousands  who  went  home 
a  few  years  ago  to  serve  in  the  war — 
and  have  not  returned !  There  are,  ap- 
proximately, three  thousand  in  Chicago, 
including  about  sixty  or  seventy  women, 
most  of  whom  have  come  the  past  year. 
The  majority  of  Bulgarian  immigrants 
are  men  of  the  soil,  and  having  lived 
under  Turkish  rule  are  unable  to  read 
and  write. 

The  conditions  into  which  they  first 
came  presented  many  difficulties  and  not 
a  few  hardships ;  because  of  their  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  and  customs,  and  ina 
bility  to  speak  English,  they  were  at 
great  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
others  and  were  naturally  easy  prey  for 
exploitation.  But  they  set  themselves 
diligently  to  the  study  of  the  language 
and  the  growing  Bulgarian  community 
developed  in  itself  a  helpful  spirit. 

A  Bulgarian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  es- 
tablished for  educational  purposes.  Mr 
Doseff  and  his  brother,  who  is  a  physi- 
cian, helped  them  in  this  undertaking, 
which  is  proving  a  great  benefit  to  those 
resident  here,  and  its  opportunities  are 
promptly  passed  along  to  the  newly  ar- 
rived friends.  There  are  also  many  Bul- 
garians who  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
evening  schools  in  this  city.  Probably 
about  fifty  per  cent  can  now  make  them 
selves  understood. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Bulgarians 
who  come  to  this  country  work  either  on 
the  railroads  or  in  the  steel  mills.  About 
three-fifths  are  agriculturists.  Some  be 
come  tailors  or  shoemakers,  although,  as 
a  rule,  they  do  not  take  up  the  trades 
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Practically  none  are  in  the  saloon  busi- 
ness. 

One  argument  frequently  used  against 
immigration  is  that  these  foreigners  send 
or  take  much  money  out  of  the  country. 
This  may  be  true,  but  according  to  Mr. 
Dosefif  we  arc  not  the  losers  thereby. 
We  are  suppHed  with  strong,  well-fed 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  at  the 
hardest  kind  of  labor,  for  instance,  in 
our  steel  mills,  where  the  conditions 
are  such  that  their  lives  are  practically 
used  up  in  about  three  years.  Again, 
it  is  the  foreigners  who  construct  our 
railroads,  and  great  profits  are  made 
,  from  their  labor  by  Americans  who 
i  should  not  begrudge  these  immigrants 
•  their  hard-earned  wages,  and  object  to 
their  sending  money  back  to  their  fami- 
lies at  home. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Doseff  spoke  of  the 
bill  providing  for  a  literacy  test  for  im- 
migrants, and  in  agreement  with  other 
foreigners  who  have  been  heard  previ- 
ously by  the  Monday  night  class,  felt  that 
it  would  be  harmful  to  this  country.  He 
spoke,  for  exarnple,  of  Bulgarians  who 
would  make  desirable  American  citizens, 
but  who,  having  lived  under  Turkish 
rule,  are  uneducated.  These  would  be 
refused  admittance,  while  criminals  and 
other  undesirables,  who  had  been  more 
fortunate  in  the  matter  of  education, 
would  be  let  in.  For  these  reasons  more 
stringent  laws  as  to  health  and  character 
should,  be  enacted,  and  less  emphasis 
placed  on  education. 

Edith  Lobdell. 


OAK  PARK 


DANCING  TEACHER  FOR 
CHURCH. 


Canon  William  S.  Chase,  the  rector 
of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Brook- 
lyn, has  aroused  discussion  by  sanc- 
tioning the  engaging  of  a  dancing 
teacher  by  his  vestry  and  the  Church 
Aid  Society  to  instruct  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  church  in  the  newest 
dances  approved  by  the  vestry  and 
Canon  Chase.  Canon  Chase  explained 
that  the  tango  and  the  trot  will  not  be 
in  the  curriculum.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dances  taught  will  be  the  very  latest 
thing  and  will  not  revert  to  the  old 
waltz.  Canon  Chase  characterized  the 
question  of  dancing  as  "one  of  the 
gravest  social  problems  confronting  the 
youth  of  the  city."  He  said  that  it  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  progress  of  social 
life  that  there  would  be  a  breaking  away 
from  the  old  and  monotonous  forms  of 
dancing.  When  this  change  came,  how- 
ever, there  was  not  sufficient  strength 
in  social  circles,  he  said,  "to  resist  the 
influences  of  the  underworld,  which 
sought  to  degrade  rather  than  to  uplift 
dancing."  Canon  Chase  cited  a  move- 
ment among  Wellesley  College  girls,  as 
reported  in  one  of  the  college  publica- 
tions, against  the  danger,  and  continued 
that  the  "newest"  dances  as  taught  in 
the  parish  hall  will  have  all  the  free- 
dom which  characterizes  those  which 
they  will  supplant,  but  that  there  will 
be  "no  ugly  or  degrading  features.  They 
will  be  beautiful,  with  grace  and  true 
gladness,"  he  said. — The  Christian 
World. 
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Cen  CommanDments  for  €.\i\^tm 

1.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  country  which  has  redeemed 
thee  from  tyranny  and  bondage. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  worship  any  political  idols,  nor 
bow  down  to  them,  nor  serve  them  for  their 
iniquity  will  be  visited  upon  thy  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  patriotism  in  vain 
nor  use  it  as  a  cloak  to  hide  thy  selfish  motives. 

4.  Remember  the  day  of  election  to  keep  it  holy. 

5.  Honor  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot  that  the  days  of 
the  republic  may  be  prolonged. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  the  spirit  of  freedom  by  neglect- 
ing to  exercise  thy  prerogative  as  a  free  man. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  adulterate  the  purity  of  civic  life 
by  entering  politics  for  gain. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  encourage  public  servants  to  steal 
by  thy  indifference. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  let  greed  for  political  rewards  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  patriotism. 

10.    Thou  shalt  not  covet  a  public  office  which  thou  art 
not  fit  to  fill.  -Rabbi  Eichler. 

FREEMAN'S  OATH  1634 
I  do  solemnly  bind  myself  that  I  will  give  my  vote 
and  suffrance  as  I  shall  judge  in  my  own  conscience 
may  best  conduce  to  the  public  weal  so  help  me  God. 
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We  will  obey  all  the  laws  of  our  country  faithfully,  so 
far  as  they  are  consistent  with  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
Law  of  God;  and  when  they  are  not  so,  or  seem  in  any 
wise  to  need  change,  we  will  oppose  them,  not  with  vio- 
lence, but  deliberately  and  loyadly. 

Adapted  from  John  Ruskin's  Pledge  of  the  Guild  of  St. 
George. 


It  was  a  happy  coincident  which  gave  the  audience 
of  "new  citizens"  and  the  friends  assembled  to  wel- 
come them  at  the  Auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
a  chance  to  hear  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, who  was  in  the  city  attending  a  Harvard  alumni 
meeting.  His  words  were  as  timely  to  the  old  as  to 
the  new  voters,  to  the  women  as  to  the  men.  From 
the  standpoint  of  a  citizen  he  told  the  audience:  "I 
am  not  so  much  interested  in  rights,  still  less  in  privi- 
leges ;  I  am  more  interested  in  duties.  Our  govern- 
ment is  what  we  make  it  and  the  responsibility  is 
with  us." 


Chicago's  welcome  to  the  new  voters,  referred  to  in 

another  note,  reached  its  climax  when  at  the  close  a 

large  flag  back  of  the  stage  was  lowered,  those  on  the 

stage  and  the  large  audience  arose,  and  the  presiding 

judge  read  the  following  portion  of  the  legal  oath 

of  allegiance  which  he  had  administered  to  so  many 

of  them  individually,  and  the  audience  responded: 

"We  solemnly  swear  that  we  will  support  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  we  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same ;  so  help  us  God !" 

On  our  front  page  we  print  the  "Ten  Command- 
ments for  citizens,"  by  Rabbi  Eichler,  used  at  such 
new  voters'  meetings  in  Boston,  and  the  old  "Free- 
man's Oath,"  which  dates  back  to  1634,  which  Edward 
Everett  Hale  used  to  administer  with  such  impres- 
siveness. 


In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  many  years,  the 
senior  editor  of  Unity  starts  this  week  on  a  lecture 
tour  through  the  Southland,  on  his  annual  escape  from 
Chicago  weather  and  work.  He  goes,  not  because  he 
is  sick,  but  because  the  arrangements  have  been  made 
on  the  hypothesis  that  he  might  be.  His  lecturing  will 
cover  a  wide  circuit,  reaching  from  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, through  Alabama,  Louisiana,  to  Oklahoma  and 
Arizona.  Meanwhile  the  work  will  go  on  at  the 
Unity  office  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  as 
usual.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  editorial  notes 
in  Unity  during  his  absence  will  be  written  by  the 
skillful  and  generous  hand  of  our  colleague,  Joseph 
F.  Newton  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.   There  may  be 


some  "Editorial  Wanderings"  reported,  and  there  may 
not.  In  any  case,  editor  and  reader  will  enjoy  the 
same  close  fellowship  that  the  years  have  woven  about 
them,  the  fellowship  of  a  common  cause,  a  common 
interest  in  ideals  and  in  the  common  task  of  ame- 
liorating the  dogmatism  of  the  creeds,  the  selfishness 
of  partisan  politics  and  the  brutalities  of  war. 


Before  this  issue  will  have  reached  our  readers,  the 
city  of  Chicago  will  have  passed  through  another 
"Primary  Election,"  which  as  arranged  at  present  is 
a  serious  handicap,  a  studied  obstacle,  in  the  way  of 
higher  politics.  The  law  is  so  framed  as  to  make 
independency  difficult  and  inefficient,  and  partisanship 
almost  a  necessity, — "the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
under  the  circumstances."  No  one  can  vote  at  a  pri- 
mary in  Illinois  without  declaring  his  party,  which 
is  putting  a  premium  on  lying,  for  if  the  bottom  truth 
is  told,  there  is  an  ever  increasing  multitude  who  have 
no  "party,"  and  this  multitude  represents  the  most 
patriotic  members  of  society.  Once  having  declared 
a  "party,"  voters  are  precluded  from  the  privilege  of 
exercising  the  high  right  of  petition  in  calling  out  an 
independent  candidate,  and  so  far  as  the  primary  elec- 
tion is  concerned,  they  are  committed  for  two  years, 
during  which  time,  under  the  law,  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  change  their  minds.  The  wise  voter  will  keep 
out  of  such  primaries  and  work  for  the  time  when 
independency  and  nomination  by  petition  will  be  the 
easier,  if  not  the  only  thing  to  do,  in  local  elections. 


There  is  a  high  note  from  academic  sources  for 
which  the  country  has  anxiously  waited,  in  a  leaflet  is- 
sued by  the  Hyde  Park  Protective  Association  bearing 
the  imprint  of  the  Chicago  Law  and  Order  League. 
The  three  classes  who  are  the  least  active  in  the  move- 
ment against  lawlessness,  are  reported  as  being,  (1)  in- 
different college  men,  (2)  easy  g'oing-  church  people, 
(3)  comfortable  married  women.  Unity  has  already 
called  attention  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Joseph  Burt,  an 
alumnus  of  Oberlin  College,  who  in  this  direction  is 
doing  valiant  service  in  arousing  college  societies  and 
such  fraternal  orders  as  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
etc.,  in  an  active  campaign  against  vice,  gambling  in 
lodge  rooms  and  among  college  students.  In  this  cate- 
gory might  be  mentioned  the  still  more  insidious, 
lamentable  and  disgraceful  bridg'e-whist  indulgences 
of  the  over-fed,  lazy  women  who  pull  down  the  blinds 
in  mid-day  to  "kill  time,"  and  at  the  same  time  kill 
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something  more  valuable  than  time, — the  longing  for 
the  ideal,  the  thirst  for  righteousness  and  the  sensi- 
tive conscience.  The  greatest  menace  to  American  life 
conies  from  the  blighting  indulgence  of  the  favored, 
ratiier  than  the  biting  passions  of  the  less  favored 
children  of  grinding  toil,  mental  ignorance  and  stul- 
tifying poverty. 

Norman  Hapgood,  tlie  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
was  in  Chicago  last  week  and  had  a  chance  to  talk 
about  local  politics  to  several  private  clubs.  It  is  a 
pity  that  his  words  could  not  have  reached  the  ears 
of  the  new  voters  gathered  at  the  Auditorium  last 
Sunday,  spoken  of  in  another  note.  He  twitted  on 
facts  painful  to  the  Chicago  citizen.  He  said,  as  re- 
ported in  the  newspaper : 

"Chicago  has  not  had  an  ideal  mayor  in  recent  years. 
Wliat  a  ridiculous  travesty  on  democracy !  ,\s  I  run  hack 
over  the  last  few  years  in  my  mind  I  can't  recall  one  mayor 
of  your  city  that  I  believe  was  fitted  and  big  enough  for 
the  position." 

He  further  said : 

"Chicago  should  get  together  and  place  a  man  fitted  for 
the  position  on  the  non-partisan  ticket.  Let  the  man  he  the 
important  feature  and  thus  eliminate  the  influence  of  the 
political  machines  in  city  government." 

lie  dared  to  ask  pertinently,  "Have  you  any  real 
dominant  figure  down  at  Springfield  tliat  you  are 
proud  of?"  All  this  is  sadly  true,  but  it  hurts  to  have 
a  New  York  man  come  and  tell  this  to  the  city  of 
Chicago,  particularly  when  Chicago  has  so  long  com- 
forted itself  with  the  reflection  that  it  "is  not  so  bad 
as  New  York."  It  will  indeed  be  a  humiliation  when 
Chicago  must  confess  that  it  must  needs  go  to  New 
York  for  political  ideals  and  examples  of  municipal 
purity  in  administration.  This  New  York  man  dared 
prescribe  for  the  Chicago  political  malady.  He  said : 

"Chicago  should  gather  together  right  away  a  committee 
of  representative  citizens  such  as  the  Anti-Tammany  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  and  Seven.  We  placed  a  few  well- 
known  names  on  the  committee — 'scenery'  we  called  them — 
got  into  the  limelight,  and  then  commenced  our  work.  Mr. 
Mitchel  was  our  candidate  for  mayor,  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  chairman. 

"If  Chicago  will  select  such  a  committee  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  people  will  wake  up  as  they  have  in  New  York. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  political  machines  and  party  labels 
in  cities  like  Chicago,  as  city  machines  are  but  feeders  to  na- 
tional political  organizations.  There  should  be  no  relation  be- 
tween the  city  and  national  political  parties. 

"In  1916  the  political  parties  will  be  engaged  in  a  race  to 
see  which  is  the  most  progressive.  The  United  States  is 
progressive,  and  we  are  getting  away  from  the  old  idea  of 
Republicans  'sassing'  Democrats  and  Democrats  'sassing'  Re- 
publicans, and  getting  down  to  the  ordinary  things  of  life." 

The  event  of  the  week  in  Chicago  public  life  was 
the  "New  Citizen  Welcome"  at  the  Auditorium  on 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  Out  of  the  4,700  foreigners 
naturalized  in  Chicago  since  July  1,  1913,  the  news- 
papers estimate  that  2,200  of  them  were  assembled 
at  the  meeting.  There  was  an  impressive  prelude  of 
moving  pictures,  showing  the  early  landmarks  of  the 
Revolution,  some  of  the  triumphs  of  early  pioneering 
and  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  western  world.  There 


was  impressive  music.  The  great  audience  joined  in 
singing  national  airs,  listened  to  high  appeals,  and 
joined  again  in  the  oath  of  allegiance  administered 
by  Judge  Clarence  N.  Goodwin,  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  wlio  iiad  previously  presided  at  the  legal  nat- 
inahzation.  The  address  of  the  occasion  was  deliv- 
ered by  Louis  F.  Post,  Asistant  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  who  came  from  Washington.  He, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  lifted  the  patriot  above  the  par- 
tisan and  the  true  democrat  above  the  patriot.  It  was 
a  plea  for  the  principles  back  of  the  flag  and  for 
brotherhood  back  of  all  nationalism.  Mary  McDowell 
and  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch  urged  the  claims  of  democracy 
in  a  way  that  received  hearty  respon.se  from  the  vast 
audience.  It  was  evident  that  the  corrupting  elements 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  will  not  find  active  leadership 
and  efficient  degradation  at  the  hands  of  the  newly 
made  voters,  men  or  women.  It  may  seem  ungracious 
to  suggest  a  criticism  on  an  afifair  so  well  managed, 
so  impressive  and  so  commendable ;  but  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  the  man  with  the  sword,  the  brass  but- 
tons and  brilliant  equipage  of  war,  should  have  occu- 
pied so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
stage,  and  that  the  school  children  or  the  representa- 
tives of  education  and  other  civic  and  pacific  forces, 
should  not  have  been  more  impressively  represented. 
Doubtless  this  defect  will  in  the  future  be  corrected. 
The  republic  was  not  founded  by  the  sword,  albeit  the 
1-irth  was  attended  with  battle  throes.  The  speakers 
unconsciously  forgot  the  militant  element  in  the  story 
because  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
achievements  of  brain  as  represented  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Thomas  Paine,  the  Adamses  and  others,  and 
the  triumphs  of  George  Washington  as  a  civilian,  so 
occupied  the  front  of  the  stage  in  the  minds  of  the 
intelhgent.  This  event  we  trust  will  become  an  annual 
feature  of  the  civic  piety  of  Chicago,  and  in  one  way 
or  another  it  ought  to  be  inultiplied  over  the  land. 


Lincoln  Centre  Farm 

The  editor  of  Unity  can  keep  no  secrets  from  his 
readers.  Indeed,  the  secret  is  out  long  ago.  The  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  fresh-water  extension  of  the 
Lincoln  Centre  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  dream  near 
to  the  heart  of  a  little  band  of  men  and  women  who 
are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  smaller 
boys  and  girls  who  haunt  the  vestibules  and  halls  of 
Lincoln  Centre  during  the  winter :  whose  play-grounds 
are  the  streets  and  alleys  where  their  bodies  escape 
the  ever  surging  tides  of  automobiles  only  to  have  their 
young  souls  menaced  by  the  greater  danger  of  the 
crap-shooting,  cigarette  smoking,  and  the  pestilence 
which  moves  with  noiseless  feet  through  the  dirty  al- 
leys ;  while  both  bodies  and  souls  are  endangered  by  the 
microbes  that  lodge  in  unnumbered  colonies  in  the 
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dim,  dismal,  dirty,  stench-laden  tenements  of  a  great 
city. 

When,  over  three  years  ago,  the  appeal  of  the  wan 
and  dirty-faced  urchins,  the  sweet  but  sometimes  neg- 
lected schoolboys  and  girls,  became  irresistible,  these 
same  men  and  women  went  out  in  search  of  some  bit 
of  clean  water  under  a  clean  sky ;  they  found  that 
every  bit  of  attractive  water-side,  all  the  winsome 
banks  of  lake  or  river  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Chi- 
cago, had  been  already  pre-empted  by  the  favored, 
and  were  utilized  as  "summer  resorts"  and  homes  of 
millionaires  and  their  week-end  visitors.  But  the  mem- 
ory of  the  senior  editor  of  Unity  reached  back  to  the 
time  when,  in  his  Janesville  pastorate,  he  used  to 
take  his  Sunday  School  in  bus-loads  eight  miles  across 
the  rolling  prairies  to  picnic  on  the  banks  of  Clear 
Lake,  a  beautiful  bowl-full  of  water  measuring  about 
one  hundred  acres,  as  round  as  an  "O"  and  clear  as 
crystal,  with  low,  shaded  banks  and  shallow  shores ; 
a  little  gem  set  round  with  water  lilies.  This  bit  of 
water  has  been  too  small  to  attract  the  millionaire,  and 
too  righteously  surrounded  to  become  a  resort  for 
bums  and  topers,  for  all  the  country  round  is  "dry," 
the  nearest  chance  of  getting  a  stein  of  beer  being 
eight  miles  away. 

So  the  experiment  was  tried.  Through  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  Milton  residents  at  that  end  and  of 
generous  friends  at  this,  groups  of  little  children, 
about  thirty  each  in  number,  properly  chaperoned, 
were  sent  up  for  two  weeks  of  delight,  four  such 
groups  being  handled  each  year.  This  proved  such  a 
sensible  move,  so  unquestionably  a  profitable  thing 
to  do,  that  it  became  imperative,  the  small  beginning 
called  for  growth,  demanded  permanence  and  com- 
pelled forethought. 

Last  summer,  through  the  generosity  of  two  Chicago 
women,  nearly  half  the  lake  with  land  along  its  shore 
was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  There  are  perhaps 
twenty-five  acres  of  beautifully  rolling  land,  with, 
possibly,  as  many  more  acres  of  water.  It  is  in  the 
glacier  region  with  a  subsoil  of  gravel  which  reaches 
down  into  perpetual  streams  of  pure  water  such  as 
have  made  Waukesha  famous. 

When  the  land  was  bought  there  was  one  poor 
building  on  the  ground,  the  relict  of  a  disastrous  hotel 
venture.  The  children  so  far  have  lived  in  tents  and 
taken  their  meals  in  the  abandoned  "hotel."  This  pos- 
session, clear  of  debt,  calls  for  enterprise  and  im- 
provement. The  old  house  has  been  wrecked  and  from 
it  a  goodly  pile  of  old  material  is  ready  for  new  uses. 

At  this  point  a  legal  perplexity  intervened.  An  Illi- 
nois corporation  "for  profit,"  organized  to  make 
shovels,  can  do  business  in  Wisconsin  without  vio- 
lating the  law ;  but  an  Illinois  corporation  "not  for 
pecuniary  profit,"  seeking  to  save  souls  and  bodies 
and  manufacture  character,  cannot  do  business  in 


Wisconsin  unless  chartered  in  the  state.  So  it  became 
necessary  to  give  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  legal 
existence  in  Wisconsin,  and  last  week  the  senior  ed- 
itor with  two  associates  went  up  into  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin to  perfect  the  legal  incorporation.  According 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law  three  resident  incor- 
porators were  found,  in  the  venerable  and  venerated 
Ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  founder  of  that  great  dairy 
paper,  Hoard's  Dairyman,  W.  D.  James,  president  of 
the  James  Manufacturing  Company,  and  Mary  Petti- 
bone  Jones,  daughter  of  Milo  Jones  of  the  famous 
Jones  Dairy  Farm  Products  Company,  all  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  which  lies  within  twelve  miles  of  the  water 
side. 

On  Tuesday,  February  7,  "ye  editor"  in  the  after- 
noon addressed  the  High  School  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
and  also  the  employes  of  the  James  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  lectured  in  the  Congregational  Church 
in  the  evening,  taking  for  his  subject  "The  Call  of 
the  City."  The  lecture  had  a  Lincoln  Farm  appendix. 
The  thrifty  little  burg  showed  itself  to  be  alive  with 
sympathy  for,  and  interest  in,  the  new  movement. 

The  next  day  the  legal  matters  were  attended  to, 
and  then  the  Illinois  delegation,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
James,  visited  the  ice-bound  lake,  lovely  in  its  snow 
mantle,  discussed  sites,  studied  plans,  and  consulted 
with  the  near-at-hand  friends. 

This  is  about  the  present  status :  The  land  all  paid 
for;  a  pile  of  second-hand  lumber  on  the  ground; 
numberless  waiting  children  ;  kind  hearts  and  capable 
hands  in  Chicago  to  manage  things,  a  most  cordial 
neighborhood  to  welcome  us,  located  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Milton  Junction  with  an  energetic  committee 
at  Fort  Atkinson. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  this  year  are :  A 
barn ;  a  caretaker's  house ;  a  summer  kitchen  and  din- 
ing-room with  quarters  for  help ;  open-air  shacks  as 
sleeping  quarters  for  the  children ;  and,  when  the  big 
heart  of  someone  is  moved  adequately,  one  mother's 
cottage,  weather  proof,  for  winter,  with  two  or  three 
sleeping  rooms  and  the  necessary  housekeeping  equip- 
ment, to  which  the  convalescent  mother,  the  sick  babe, 
or  the  invalid  father,  can  flee  at  any  time  for  a  short 
rest  and  recuperation ;  where  they  can  keep  house 
al"  a  minimum  expense,  which,  when  necessary,  their 
all-benevolent  friends  can  provide.  None  of  these  will 
come  except  as  the  money  is  provided,  for  this  scheme, 
like  all  Lincoln  Centre  schemes,  will  materialize  as  fast 
as  there  is  money  in  sight  to  pay  for  it,  and  no  faster. 
The  plans  for  all  these  buildings  have  been  drawn 
and  carefully  considered  and  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  James  and  the  architectural  department  of  his 
great  farm  supply  industry  for  execution. 

To  realize  these  plans  is  the  next  problem.  The 
barn  is  assured  by  subscriptions  of  $300  each  made 
by  A.  C.  Bartlett  and  La  Verne  Noyes,  two  Chicago 
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"agriculturists,"  who  are  more  interested  in  human 
"kids"  than  in  Guernsey  calves.  In  addition  to  that, 
Mr.  W.  D.  James  promises  to  donate  all  the  equip- 
ment of  this  barn  at  a  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$500. 

W.  D.  Hoard  passed  over  his  check  for  $500  with 
expert  advice  of  great  value  and  a  benediction  of 
great  tenderness,  realizing,  as  he  said,  "I  will  not  pass 
this  way  again." 

The  committee  at  once  resolved  that  this  money 
should  be  invested  along  the  line  of  the  Governor's 
suggestion  and  wisdom  in  stocking  the  barn  with 
cows  which  will  furnish  the  children  with  an  "unlim- 
ited" supply  of  milk,  at  the  same  time  teaching  some 
of  them  for  the  first  time  the  real  source  of  that 
liquid.  It  also  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  Fort 
Atkinson  expert  dairy  wisdom  that  such  a  beginning 
might  easily  develop  into  a  self-supporting  plant  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Other  contributions  to  our  building  fund  have  been 
$100  from  Mr.  L.  A.  Goddard,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago State  Bank,  $500  from  two  sympathetic  sisters, 
readers  of  Unity,  but  unknown  to  any  of  the  work- 
ers at  the  Centre,  accompanied  with  the  words,  "VVe 
note  in  Unity  the  good  work  you  are  doing  for  the 
children  in  Wisconsin  at  Clear  Lake,  and  we  hope  this 
will  help."  Previous  to  that,  two  children  of  old 
Janesville  parishioners,  sent  their  $50.  As  yet  all  sub- 
scriptions have  been  spontaneous,  unsolicited,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  there  are  other  friends  not  of  the  Lin- 
coln Centre  household,  "Up  State,"  "Down  State," 
and  "Out  of  the  State,"  who  will  want  to  join  in  this 
gracious  work.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the  word  and 
the  spirit  that  such  co-operation  will  be  forthcoming 
in  generous  measure.  We  want  to  complete  the  build- 
ings named  above  this  spring.  We  have  roads  to  make 
and  fences  to  construct.  The  land  must  be  tilled,  the 
garden  planted  and  apple  trees  set  out.  We  want  to 
begin  with  a  minimum  of  four  cows.  We  want  a  good 
span  of  horses,  harnesses,  wagons,  hoes,  rakes,  milk- 
ing-tools  and  hens. 

Who  wants  to  join?  How  many  will  help?  The  city 
owes  much  to  the  country,  but  the  country  has  a  debt 
to  pay  to  the  city.  Read  in  another  column  an  impor- 
tant appeal  from  Mrs.  L.  M.  Smith,  printed  from 
advance  sheets  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  An- 
nual, and  if  you  are  moved  by  the  spirit  send  your 
check  to  the  editor  of  Unity,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  children,  will  bless  you. 

Very  cordially  yours  in  his  own  right  and  in  the 
singular  number.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

There  are  several  bands  of  the  Persian  fat-tailed 
sheep  on  the  national  forests  of  southern  Utah.  The 
large  fat  tail  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  forty 
pounds,  and,  like  the  hump  on  the  camel,  is  a  reserve 
supply  of  nourishment  when  food  is  lacking. 


A  Summer  at  Clear  Lake 


On  the  seventh  of  last  July,  for  the  third  time, 
the  Camp  was  opened  at  Clear  Lake,  Wisconsin,  and 
was  visited  during  the  season  by  about  120  children 
from  Lincoln  Centre. 

As  you  all  know,  the  ground,  which  heretofore 
was  leased,  had  become  the  possession  of  Lincoln 
Centre;  the  property  was  transferred  too  late  for 
any  extensive '  changes  to  be  made,  so  with  a  few 
necessary  repairs  to  the  old  buildings,  the  Camp  was 
continued  as  in  the  previous  years  through  July  and 
August. 

The  children  went  and  came  every  two  weeks,  in 
groups  of  about  thirty,  again  carried  free  of  charge 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  Mr. 
Conrad  acted  as  superintendent  and  he  with  a  High 
School  boy  as  assistant,  and  a  housekeeper  and  her 
helper  indoors,  made  up  the  working  force.  Miss 
Zellman  accompanied  the  girls  during  their  month's 
outing. 

It  was  attempted,  this  year,  to  make  the  children 
feel  themselves  a  useful  part  of  the  camp  life,  by  giv- 
ing them  a  small  share  in  the  work.  After  each  meal 
the  girls  took  their  turn  helping  in  the  kitchen,  while 
the  boys  were  called  on  for  outside  chores. 

The  mornings  were  often  spent  in  long  walks,  the 
objective  points  usually  being  some  farm,  where  the 
children  might  become  familiar  with  the  activities  of 
the  country.  In  the  afternoon  the  pleasures  of  the 
lake  claimed  them ;  while  many  an  evening  sped  all 
too  quickly,  as  seated  in  a  great  circle  round  a  roaring 
camp-fire  they  toasted  marshmallows,  sang  songs  and 
told  stories. 

One  of  the  very  pleasant  things  Lincoln  Centre  has 
experienced  in  becoming  a  landowner  at  Clear  Lake 
is  the  kindly  welcome  accorded  by  the  neighborhood ; 
this  has  been  shown  in  many  ways,  but  particularly 
by  a  large  gathering  of  friends  held  there  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  at  which  Mr.  Jones  spoke  to  sympathetic 
listeners  of  the  future  of  the  Lincoln  Centre  Farm. 

Now,  what  of  our  hopes  and  necessities?  A  house 
is  needed  where  a  practical  farmer  can  live  the  year 
around ;  and  a  building  for  summer  use  that  shall  con- 
tain dining  hall,  kitchen  and  store  rooms ;  also  a  build- 
ing containing  an  assembly  room  with  a  wide  fireplace, 
round  which  the  children  may  gather  on  stormy  days, 
with  perhaps  rooms  above  for  those  in  charge ;  sleep- 
ing places  that  shall  admit  all  the  fresh  air  possible 
without  the  disadvantages  of  a  tent  on  windy  nights. 
And  lastly,  a  windmill.  Surely  that  is  a  necessity  on 
any  farm  judged  by  the  frequency  with  which  these 
tall  structures  cut  the  Wisconsin  sky-line.  Of  course 
there  must  be  cows  to  furnish  pure  milk,  and  chick- 
ens,— and  really,  if  they  are  well  bred  they  should 
be  housed ;  a  horse  and  the  usual  implements  to  be 
found  on  a  well  equipped  farm. 

On  a  rise  of  ground,  a  little  apart  it  is  hoped  also 
to  build  a  Mothers'  Cottage  where  those  who  have 
waged  a  losing  fight  against  the  hardness  of  life  may 
be  sent  for  rest  and  recuperation. 

Viewed  on  the  practical  side  the  project  looks  to 
the  development  of  a  model  farm,  which  shall  aim  at 
profitable  results.  On  its  ethical  and  educational  side 
the  possibilities  are  limitless. 

Mary  P.  Smith. 
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The  Eternally- Womanly 

A  Series  of  Six  Sermons 
Preached  at 

THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE,  CHICAGO 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

VI. 

Susannah  Wesley — The  Modern  Woman 

December  14,  1913 

Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 


Prayer. 

Quiet,  Father,  our  wayward  hearts,  calm  our  feverish 
pulse,  help  us  O  Thou  Infinite  Presence  to  stay  our  haste, 
to  allay  the  cunbitions  that  so  bum,  to  put  aside  the 
prejudices  and  passions  that  so  excite,  that  we  may  rest 
in  the  thought  of  things  enduring,  that  we  may  concen- 
trate our  minds  on  things  that  last,  that  we  may  con- 
serve our  strength  for  things  worth  while. 

Father,  clear  our  vision  that  we  may  see  that  only  those 
things  are  worth  while  which  deal  with  permanent  life, 
only  those  things  are  worth  while  which  serve  thy  chil- 
dren, which  lift  them  into  communion  with  Thee  and  har- 
mony with  one  another. 

Help  us  Father,  to  catch  with  our  senses  the  higher 
notes  of  the  spirit,  to  detect  with  our  earthly  ears  that 
Heavenly  song  "Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among 
men."  Guide  us  into  the  good  wills  of  men,  fill  us  with 
good-will  toward  men,  help  us,  by  the  light  of  thy  noble 
ones,  to  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  things  that  make 
for  harmony,  for  progress,  for  purity,  for  helpfulness,  for 
gentleness  and  love.  Amen. 

Sermon. 

Green,  in  his  "History  of  the  English  People,"  tells 
us  that  the  Methodist  denomination  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  contribution  of  Methodism  to  civilization. 
Lecky  attributes  to  the  work  of  the  Wesleys  and  their 
immediate  followers  the  fact  that  England  escaped  the 
tremendous  convulsions  of  revolution  and  violence 
which  visited  France.  A  notable  chapter  of  Green's 
calls  attention  to  the  condition  of  things  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Wesleys,  when  the  prelates  were  lax 
politicians,  when  the  realm  was  scandalized  by  ab- 
sentee rectors.  He  instances,  as  a  type,  a  Welsh  bishop 
who  laughingly  boasted  that  he  had  never  seen  his 
diocese  but  once.  Hannah  Moore  tells  of  visiting  a 
parish  in  which  only  one  copy  of  the  Bible  was  to  be 
found,  and  that  was  used  to  prop  up  a  flower-pot.  It 
was  a  time  of  vulgarity  in  speech,  slackness  in  poli- 
tics and  brutality  in  amusements. 

All  this  in  one  generation  was  changed.  The  ten- 
dency was  altered  and  England,  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Wales  received  an  impulse  that  has  modified  and 
directed  the  lives  of  their  people  ever  since.  Method- 
ism, when  rightly  understood,  was  not  only  an  eccle- 
siastical but  a  civic  revolution,  as  well.  It  was  the 
yearning  of  the  noble  and  the  intelligent  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  It  was  reach- 
ing out  the  helping  hand  to  the  ignorant,  the  toilers 
and  the  wretchedly  poor.  Out  of  "this  change  of 
front,"  on  the  part  of  the  English  .speaking  people, 
came  William  Pitt  and  John  Howard,  the  one  to  purify 
and  ennoble  Engli.sh  politics,  the  other  to  clean  out 
the  wretched  stys  in  which  the  unfortunate  and  the 
criminal,  were  confined. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  mother  of  the 
Wesleys  was  in  a  very  tender  and  true  sense  the 


Mother  of  Methodism.  If  you  would  measure  Su- 
sannah Wesley,  the  subject  of  our  study  this  morn- 
ing, you  must  triangulate  her  height  by  Methodism 
and  its  achievements. 

Susannah  Wesley  was  nobly  born  and  nobly  bred; 
she  was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  accomplished ;  a 
woman  who  had  attained  exceptional  learning  for 
those  days,  knowing  Greek  and  Latin.  She  was  highly 
endowed  with  the  power  of  leadership  and  exercised 
it  in  a  most  benign  and  heavenly  fashion.  She  was  one 
of  twenty-four  children  from  the  same  parents  and  was 
herself  the  mother  of  nineteen  children.  She  was  the 
wife  of  an  Episcopal  rector,  who  was  impractical  and 
always  poor,  almost  to  impecuniousness ;  still  by  her 
thrift  and  ability  she  clothed  and  educated  their  large  < 
family  and  gave  to  the  world  Reverends  Samuel,  John 
and  Charles  Wesley.  Samuel  grew  up  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Church  of  England ;  he  accepted  its  dis- 
cipline and  was  apparently  satisfied  with  its  teachings. 
He  gained  an  eminent  position  in  academic  circles, 
became  some  kind  of  a  tutor  or  teacher  in  Oxford, 
was  conspicuous  for  his  learning  and  much  respected ; 
but  he  died  young  and  left  a  vacant  place  in  the 
mother's  heart,  who  had  found  him  a  good  boy,  always 
near  to  home  and  to  home  needs. 

John  Wesley  became  the  great  organizer  of  Meth- 
odism. He  was  the  preacher,  insistent  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  ever  on  the  road  through  a  long  life 
time,  often  beginning  his  preaching  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Through  many  years  he  found  his  con- 
gregation at  whatever  cross-road,  under  whatever 
tree,  or  in  front  of  whatever  smithy  the  people  would 
gather.  When  word  went  out  that  Wesley  was  to  pass 
that  way,  no  matter  what  day  of  the  week,  or  at  what 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  wireless  telegraphy  would 
bring  the  interested  neighbors  within  reach  of  his 
voice.  The  lowest,  the  poorest,  the  most  wretched, 
the  most  wicked,  and  eventually  the  noblest,  the  purest, 
the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  consecrated,  came 
and  listened  and  worshiped. 

Charles  Wesley  was  the  sweet  singer  of  Method- 
ism, the  great  hymn  writer  of  English  protestantism. 
He  probably  hymned  his  spirit  more  often  and  tuned 
his  lyre  to  a  greater  number  of  the  needs  of  the 
human  heart  than  any  English  hymnist  who  wrote 
before  or  after  him.  He  was  gentle,  comforting,  obe- 
dient, not  one  whit  less  devoted  than  his  brother  John. 

These  three  brothers  have  left  abundant  evidence  in 
words  and  in  history  that  it  was  the  great  mother  who 
shaped  their  thoughts.  It  was  the  vigilant  and  wise 
mother  who  inspired  their  hearts.  Aye,  it  was  the 
prudent  and  sagacious,  and,  if  I  must  use  the  word 
for  want  of  a  simpler  one,  "philosophic"  mother,  who 
kept  them  within  bounds  and  saved  their  energies  from 
being  devastated  by  the  over-tax  of  a  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

Susannah  and  Samuel  Wesley,  father  and  mother  of 
these  Wesley  sons,  were  the  product  of  non-conform- 
ing parents  and  times.  They  both  came  from  eminent 
preaching  families,  many  representatives  of  which  had 
been  excommunicated,  at  one  time  or  another,  from 
the  established  order,  by  virtue  of  their  honesty  and 
intelligence.  By  the  rhythmic  swing  of  the  pendulum 
these  descendants  had  reacted  back  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  enriched  by  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
of  their  forbears. 

We  have  an  abundant  literature  that  lets  us  into  the 
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inner  life  of  the  Wesley  family.  With  all  his  diligence 
John  was  a  tireless  journalist.  His  diary  is  full  of 
details,  curious  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  which  are 
now  made  available  to  all  of  us.  Robert  Southey,  the 
poet  laureate  of  his  time,  gave  some  of  his  best  ability 
to  the  work  of  writing  a  life  of  John  Wesley,  which 
is  not  only  a  treasure  store  of  Methodism  but  a  classic 
biography.  "The  Heart  of  John  Wesley's  Journal"  has 
recently  been  edited  by  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  a  man 
who  has  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  pulpit  as 
well  as  in  the  literature  of  England.  These  books,  with 
the  "Appreciation"  of  the  Journal  by  Augustine  Bir- 
rell,  might  be  called  a  moving  jjicture  show  of  the 
Wesleys  and  their  antecedents. 

Susannah  Wesley's  culture,  independence,  devotion 
to  her  home,  contribution  to  pedagogy,  and  her  piety 
and  devotion  to  religion,  are  noteworthy. 

These  stories  will  indicate  her  independence  and  es- 
tablish her  place  as  one  of  the  fore-runners  of  the 
woman  movement.  She  and  her  husband  disagreed  on 
politics.  He  believed  that  Mary  was  entitled  to  the 
crown  and  read  devout  prayers  for  her  in  the  morn- 
ing devotions.  Nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  before  he 
discovered  that  his  wife  did  not  say  "amen"  to  this 
prayer,  though  she  was  a  devout  worshipper  with  him 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  morning  litany.  She  deemed 
it  becoming  in  a  wife  to  keep  still  about  her  politics 
but  would  not  pray  for  a  crown  wrongly  placed,  as 
she  thought.  Her  patriotic  but  grim  husband  declared 
he  would  not  live  with  a  traitorous  woman  and 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  and  was  gone  a 
year.  He  stayed  away  until  Queen  Mary  died,  and 
then  he  was  glad  doubtless  to  escape  from  his  rash 
declaration  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
John  Wesley  was  the  first  child  born  after  this  re- 
union. 

When  the  young  John  haltingly  and  unwillingly  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  more  fiery  Whitfield,  the  third 
member  of  the  Methodist  trinity,  in  the  unclerical 
habit  of  speaking  outside  of  consecrated  walls  to  the 
multitudes,  all  proper  England  was  shocked,  and  his 
brother  Samuel,  the  academic  man  of  Oxford,  was 
heart-broken,  and  plead  with  his  mother  not  to  follow 
the  rash  steps  of  brother  John.  He  said :  "I  have  al- 
ready lost  my  two  dear  brothers.  I  pray  that  my 
mother  may  stay  by  me."  John  was  then  talking  to 
great  crowds  in  Moorfields,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  London  mad-house,  the  name  of  which 
was  Bedlam.  The  professor  brother  said:  "I  would 
rather  John  was  gathering  straws  inside  the  walls  of 
Bedlam  than  that  he  should  so  humiliate  religion  by 
talking  in  the  fields."  The  mother's  answer  was  to 
promptly  join  John's  congregation  in  the  field,  testify- 
ing to  her  independence. 

Here  is  another  story  that  indicates  her,  for  those 
days,  radical  independence,  which  is  most  interesting. 
Samuel  the  husband  seemed  to  have  some  kind  of  an 
appointment  in  London  which  carried  him  away  from 
home  weeks  at  a  time.  At  such  times  it  was  the  habit 
of  the  mother  to  conduct  family  prayers,  of  course, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons  she  was  wont  to  call  all 
the  children  and  the  servants  together,  and  her  zeal, 
knowledge  and  lively  sense  of  responsibility  led  her 
to  add  comments  to  the  scripture  reading  and  exhor- 
tation in  connection  with  the  prayers.  Her  servants 
talked  about  it  and  their  parents  and  neighbors  one 
after  another  begged  the  privilege  of  coming  in  on 


Sunday  afternoons  to  hear  Madam  Wesley  expound 
the  scriptures.  Her  audience  grew  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  or  more.  The  local  curate  was  greatly 
scandalized  and  protested  to  Father  Wesley,  who  wrote 
his  wife  expostulating,  as  her  conduct  made  her  seem 
"so  particular."  She  wrote  him  promptly  that  it  was 
an  opportunity  she  did  dare  refuse.  As  she  saw  it  this 
was  in  the  line  of  duty,  but  like  the  dutiful  wife  she 
was,  she  added :  "Do  not  ask  me  to  desist  from  this 
responsii)ility  for  my  conscience  will  not  permit  it, 
but  if  you  command  me  not  to,  my  vows  as  a  wife 
will  compel  me  to  obey."  Ller  husband,  to  his  credit 
be  it  said,  did  not  push  the  matter  to  that  limit. 
Whether  it  was  an  act  of  discretion  or  of  consider- 
ation on  his  part  the  record  does  not  show. 

May  there  not  be  some  historical  justification  for 
calling  Susannah  Wesley  the  first  of  the  women  preach- 
ers, the  fore-runner  of  tho.se  who  in  our  times  have 
vindicated  woman's  right  to  prophesy  in  public.  Sex 
lines  are  not  fundamental  but  superficial,  the  great 
realm  of  piety  and  power  under-reaches  sex  divisions 
and  overreaches  sex  prejudice. 

There  is  another  weird  story  in  the  annals  of  the 
Wesley  family  that  reflects  the  hard  common  sense 
and  practical  wit  of  this  "daughter  of  the  Lord."  Jo- 
seph Priestley  pronounced  th.e  Wesley  ghost  story  to  be 
the  best  authenticated  story  of  preternatural  manifes- 
tations in  modern  times.  The  Wesleys  had  a  fully 
developed  "spook"  in  their  family  which  for  months 
disturbed  in  unexpected  ways  and  places  the  even  tenor 
of  their  days.  Rappings,  rattlings  and  inexplainable 
noises  were  heard.  Even  at  times  physical  violence  in 
the  way  of  jostling  and  pounding  of  dit¥erent  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  But  no  irresponsible  ghost  of  this 
kind  was  allowed  to  stampede  the  Wesley  household, 
and  what  to  most  families  would  have  become  an 
ominous  terror  from  which  to  flee,  came  to  be  a  fa- 
miliar joke,  and  the  pranks  of  "Old  Jefifrey,"  as  he 
came  to  be  known,  were  discussed  and  even  enjoyed 
by  the  children.  This  "spook"  remained  to  the  end 
unexplained.  But  Madam  Wesley  pursued  with  scien- 
tific deliberation  every  avenue  of  natural  explanation 
available.  She  had  a  trumpet  blown  in  every  room 
of  the  house  because  that  was  said  to  be  an  efficacious 
way  of  scaring  away  rats  or  mice  that  might  lie  back 
of  the  weird  "manifestations."  She  took  careful  notes 
and  conveyed  the  same  to  her  academic  sons.  All 
through  she  held  that  no  wayward  spirits,  embodied  or 
disembodied,  would  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  her 
regular  work.  Her  cooking  and  sewing  and  teaching 
and  praying  went  on  uninterrupted.  These  are  but 
few  of  the  many  illustrations  that  indicate  Susannah 
Wesley's  intelligence,  independence  and  modern  point 
of  view. 

Her  thrift  and  power  to  provide  for  this  large  fam- 
ily from  meager  resources  is  a  tale  which  I  cannot 
enter  upon,  but  could  I  tell  the  story  it  would  appeal 
to  every  woman  in  this  presence.  Susannah  Wesley 
gave  her  son  John  a  careful  statement  of  her  peda- 
gogical methods  and  purposes  in  bringing  up  her  large 
and  gifted  family.    He  says : 

"The  children  were  always  put  into  a  regular  method  of 
living,  in  such  things  as  they  were  capable  of,  from  their 
birth ;  as  in  dressing,  undressing,  changing  their  linen,  etc. 
The  first  quarter  commonly  passes  in  sleep." 

Her  plan  was  to  bring  them  to  a  regular  course  of 
sleep,  which  was  at  first  three  hours  in  the  morning 
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and  three  in  the  afternoon ;  afterward  two  hours  until 
they  needed  none  at  all  during  the  day. 

Some  of  you  may  doubt  my  term  "modern  woman," 
but  one  who  scoffs  at  the  following  is  not  so  modern 
as  she  thinks  she  is : 

"When  turned  a  year  old  (and  some  before),  they  were 
taught  to  fear  the  rod,  and  to  cry  softly,  by  which  means 
they  escaped  abundance  of  correction  tliey  might  otherwise 
have  had;  and  that  most  odious  noise  of  the  crying  of 
children  was  rarely  heard  in  the  house ;  but  the  family  usually 
lived  in  as  much  quietness  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  child 
among  them. 

"As  soon  as  they  were  grown  pretty  strong,  they  were 
confined  to  three  meals  a  day.  At  dinner  their  little  table 
and  chairs  were  set  by  ours,  where  they  could  be  overlooked ; 
and  they  were  suffered  to  eat  and  drink  (small  beer)  as 
much  as  they  Would;  but  not  to  call  for  anything.  If  they 
wanted  aught,  they  used  to  whisper  to  the  maid  which  at- 
tended them,  who  came  and  spake  to  me ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
could  handle  a  knife  and  fork,  they  were  set  to  our  table. 
They  were  never  suffered  to  choose  their  meat,  but  always 
made  to  eat  such  things  as  were  provided  for  the  family. 

"Mornings  they  had  always  spoon-meat ;  sometimes  at  night. 
But  whatever  they  had,  they  were  never  permitted  to  eat,  at 
those  meals,  of  more  than  one  thing;  and  of  that  sparingly 
enough.  Drinking  or  eating  between  meals  was  never  allowed, 
unless  in  case  of  sickness;  which  seldom  happened.  Nor 
were  they  suffered  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  ask  anything 
of  the  servants,  when  they  were  at  meat;  if  it  was  known 
they  did,  they  were  certainly  beat,  and  the  servants  severely 
reprimanded." 

And  so  she  goes  on,  through  the  day,  tells  at  what 
time  they  were  put  to  bed  and  so  on.  She  has  some 
strong  methods  for  this  day,  but  still  the  psychology  of 
the  same  I  believe  is  profound : 

"In  order  to  form  the  minds  of  children  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  conquer  their  will,  and  bring  them  to  an 
obedient  temper.  To  inform  the  understanding  is  a  work 
of  time,  and  must  with  children  proceed  by  slow  degrees 
as  they  are  able  to  bear  it;  but  the  subjecting  the  will  is  a 
thing  which  must  be  done  at  once ;  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
For  by  neglecting  timely  correction,  they  will  contract  a 
stubbornness  and  obstinacy  which  is  hardly  ever  after  con- 
quered ;  and  never,  without  using  such  severity  as  would  be 
as  painful  to  me  as  to  the  child.  In  the  esteem  of  the 
world  they  pass  for  kind  and  indulgent,  whom  I  call  cruel, 
parents,  who  permit  their  children  to  get  habits  which  they 
know  must  be  afterwards  broken.  Nay,  some  are  so  stupidly 
fond,  as  in  sport  to  teach  their  children  to  do  things  which, 
in  a  while  after,  they  have  severely  beaten  them  for  doing." 

Is  not  this  still  a  good  document  on  child  training? 
She  says : 

"Self-will  is  the  root  of  all  sin  and  misery,  so  whatever 
cherishes  this  in  children  insures  their  after-wretchedness 
and  irreligion ;  whatever  checks  and  mortifies  it  promotes 
their  future  happiness  and  piety.  This  is  still  more  evident, 
if  we  farther  consider,  that  religion  is  nothing  else  than 
the  doing  the  will  of  God,  and  not  our  own;  that  the  one 
grand  impediment  to  our  temporal  and  eternal  happiness 
being  this  self-will,  no  indulgence  of  it  can  be  trivial,  no 
denial  unprofitable.    Heaven  or  hell  depends  on  this  alone. 

"The  children  of  this  family  were  taught,  as  soon  as  they 
could  speak,  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  they  were  made  to  say  at 
rising  and  bedtime  constantly. 

"They  were  quickly  made  to  understand  they  might  have 
nothing  they  cried  for,  and  instructed  to  speak  handsomely 
for  what  they  wanted.  They  were  not  suffered  to  ask  even 
the  lowest  servant  for  aught  without  saying :  'Pray  give 
me  such  a  thing;'  and  the  servant  was  chid,  if  she  ever 
let  them  omit  that  word.  Taking  God's  name  in  vain,  cursing 
and  swearing,  profaneness,  obscenity,  rude,  ill-bred  names 
were  never  heard  among  them.  Nor  were  they  ever  per- 
mitted to  call  each  other  by  their  proper  names  without  the 
addition  of  brother  and  sister." 

It  was  "Brother"  Charles  and  "Sister"  Kezzy.  You 
new  mothers  had  better  buy  this  book  and  study  it. 
She  had  regular  school  hours  and  taught  the  nineteen 
children  as  they  came  along,  herself,  and  had  time  to 
do  it,  though  she  did  not  have  an  automobile  and  did, 


I  dare  say,  a  great  amount  of  needle  service  besides. 

Of  course  calamities  came.  One  time  the  parsonage 
burned  down.  The  furniture  and  library  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  the  family  barely  escaping  with  their  lives. 
The  picture  of  little  John  in  his  night  clothes  being 
providentially  rescued  through  a  window  by  an  enter- 
prising neighbor,  while  the  father  was  on  his  knees 
pleading  at  the  "throne  of  grace"  for  the  salvation  of 
his  boys,  was  as  familiar  in  the  peasant  homes  of  early 
Methodists,  as  are  the  pictures  of  Washington  and  his 
hatchet,  or  Lincoln  and  his  ax,  in  the  frontier  homes 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  the  children  had 
to  be  scattered  throughout  the  parish.  Relatives  took 
some  of  them  and  friends,  others,  and  it  was  some 
months  before  the  manse  could  be  rebuilt.  She  de- 
plored the  demoralization  that  thus  came  to  the  chil- 
dren. She  laments  that  they  had  acquired  coarse 
speech,  rude  habits  and  vulgar  pronunciation,  and  how 
hard  it  was  to  restore  the  good  manners,  good  language 
and  good  behavior  that  was  theirs  before. 

She  had  a  series  of  "By-Laws"  which  were  ob- 
served, and  in  the  "Rules"  tells  of  her  pedagogical 
method  in  teaching  the  children  to  read.  They  were 
not  bothered  about  their  letters  until  they  were  five 
years  old.  On  that  very  day,  elaborate  preparations 
having  been  made  the  day  before,  the  decks  were 
cleared  for  action.  She  took  the  child  with  her  into  a 
room  with  orders  that  they  were  not  to  be  interrupted 
from  nine  till  twelve,  or  from  two  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon. With  two  exceptions  the  task  was  accomplished 
in  one  day.  Molly  and  Nancy  were  less  tractible  in 
some  way,  for  it  took  them  a  day  and  a  half  to  acquire 
their  letters.  Samuel  learned  his  letters  in  a  few  hours, 
and  he  no  sooner  got  them  than  he  went  right  to  work 
with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  words  were 
spelled  carefully  and  deliberately  imtil  the  first  verse 
of  the  sacred  page  was  read  and  re-read,  and  very 
soon  the  boy  had  acquired  the  power  of  reading  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  thing  was  done !  In  view 
of  the  Montessori  method,  in  these  days,  and  the  mar- 
velous stories  coming  from  Harvard  and  Leland  Stan- 
ford universities  and  elsewhere,  we  begin  to  feel,  as 
she  did,  astonishment  that  the  child  can  acquire  so 
much  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  when  right  meth- 
ods are  used.  Her  achievements  in  this  direction  indi- 
cate intelligent  initiative  that  was  both  striking  and 
masterful. 

If  you  would  know  Methodism  as  it  bloomed  in  the 
Christian  heart  of  John  Wesley,- — the  power  that  made 
"gospelers  out  of  blacksmiths  and  tinkers,"  as  their  crit- 
ics said, — it  was  only  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  large 
mind  and  devoted  consecration  of  this  great  woman. 
Her  devotion  was  as  simple,  as  wholesome,  and  I  wish 
I  might  say,  as  modern,  as  heart  could  wish.  Was  she 
not  truly  a  "strong-minded"  woman, — a  term  I  would 
always  use  with  respect  and  never  with  contempt.  It 
is  true  that  the  strong-minded  women  who  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Susannah  Wesley  have  emulated 
her  intelligence,  have  practiced  her  defiance  of  social 
convention,  have  won  a  place  on  the  platform  and  in 
the  school-room,  but  have  they  lost,  or  despised,  or 
neglected  the  higher  grace  of  piety,  the  tender,  crown- 
ing blessing  of  a  devout  spirit,  which  permeated  all 
her  work  and  crowned  all  her  teaching? 

When  John  and  Charles  were  in  college  they  formed 
that  little  club  of  young  men,  three  in  number  at  first 
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and  after  increased  perhaps  to  a  dozen,  who  met 
weekly  for  prayer  and  conference.  The  question  of 
asceticism,  severe  denial  applied  to  the  pleasures  of 
life,  became  a  burning  one.  The  father  recommended 
severe  habits  and  a  scourging  of  the  spirit  almost 
monastic.  The  mother  sent  her  advice  to  John  in 
golden  words,  which  I  wish  might  be  illumined  and 
framed  and  hung  up  in  the  room  of  every  college  boy 
and  every  college  girl  in  America  ;  I  wish,  the  preachers, 
teachers  and  parents  of  our  land  would  in  all  sincerity 
insist  that  in  them  is  good  psychology  and  good  phil- 
osophy as  well  as  good  piety,  and  a  working  standard 
that  ought  to  obtain  in  the  fraternity  houses  of  our  uni- 
versities as  it  obtained  in  the  student  chambers  of  the 
Wesleys  at  Oxford.  Ameliorating  somewhat  the  se- 
vere exactions  of  the  father,  she  writes : 

"Would  you  judge  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
pleasure,  take  this  rule :  whatever  weakens  your  reason,  im- 
pairs the  tenderness  of  your  conscience,  ohscures  your  sense 
of  God,  or  takes  off  the  relish  of  spiritual  things;  in  short, 
whatever  increases  the  strength  and  authority  of  your  body 
over  your  mind,  that  thing  is  sin  to  you,  however  innocent 
it  may  he  in  itself." 

Here  she  took  the  part  of  the  higher  ethics  and  the 
liberal  thought  in  religion. 

When  the  father,  Samuel  Wesley,  was  on  his  death- 
bed, suiTering  severe  pain,  he  said  to  his  son  John: 
"The  inward  witness,  my  son,  the  inward  witness  is 
the  chief  credential  of  Christianity,"  shifting  in  that 
supreme  moment  away  from  all  the  creeds  and  for- 
malities, forgetting  the  testimony  of  the  prophets,  the 
discijiles,  aye,  even  the  Master  mind.  No  Bible  text 
sprang  to  his  lips  in  that  precious  moment,  but  the 
"inward  witness,  the  inward  witness,  my  son !"  This 
is  not  only  the  heart  of  Methodism,  but  it  is  the  heart 
of  that  higher  movement  in  this  country,  which  was 
ridiculed  under  the  name  of  Transcendentalism,  and 
which  was  the  core  of  Emerson's  gospel.  It  winged 
the  words  of  Theodore  Parker,  rounded  the  sentences 
of  William  Ellery  Channing.  It  led  the  battalions  that 
fought  to  free  the  slave.  "The  inward  witness!"  This 
is  the  last  court  of  appeal,  beyond  which  no  human 
mind  has  a  right  to  intrude.  Not  what  /  think,  young 
man,  of  this  social  habit  or  that,  but  what  does  your 
own  soul  say?  "Would  you  judge  of  the  lawfulness 
or  unlawfulness  of  pleasure,  take  this  rule:  whatever 
weakens  your  reason,  impairs  the  tenderness  of  your 
conscience,  obscures  your  sense  of  God,  or  takes  off 
the  relish  of  spiritual  things."  Those  are  not  idle 
words.  In  short :  "Whatever  increases  the  strength  and 
authority  of  your  body  over  your  mind,  that  thing  is 
sin  to  you,  however  innocent  it  may  be  in  itself." 

And  again,  when  the  question  came  to  John  as  to 
whether  he  would  submit  to  pressure  from  without 
and  take  early  orders  before  he  felt  prepared  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility,  the  father  warned  him  against 
a  cid  de  sac  ministry.  The  mother's  advice  was : 

"In  good  earnest  resolve  to  make  religion  the  business  of 
your  life,  for  after  all  that  is  the  one  thing,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  is  necessary.  All  things  beside  are  comparatively 
little  to  the4)urposes  of  life." 

She  is  on  the  independent  line.  Once  more  on  the 
pfetform  of  progress. 

I  wish  I  might  give  you  more  specific  indications  of 
the  gentle  spirit  of  this  strong  woman ;  of  the  devout 
sense  of  dependence  in  this  mightily  independent 
woman ;  but  by  this  time  I  think  you  will  realize  that 
gentleness  always  accompanies  real  strength.  Rude- 


ness and  coarseness  is  of  itself  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  one's  i)osition  and  one's  own  ])ower.  The 
soul  that  is  truly  persuaded  that  it  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Eternal,  that  it  is  in  league  with  lasting 
forces,  can  afford  to  be  generous,  knowing  that  con- 
quering power  lies  in  his  gentleness ;  and  knowing  also 
that  fairness  always  means  patience  with  those  who 
differ  from  him,  and  a  readiness  to  give  them  the 
.same  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions  which 
he  claims  for  himself. 

In  a  rii)e  old  age,  seventy-three,  I  believe,  with  her 
children  about  her,  she  came  quietly  to  her  rest,  and 
her  last  word  was :  "Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released, 
sing  a  Psalm  of  praise  to  God,"  and  so  her  children, 
the  two  great  Fathers  of  Methodism,  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  among  them,  waited  for  the  last  breath,  then 
they  joined  in  singing  a  "hymn  of  praise."  A  fitting 
benediction  to  a  life  burdened  with  responsibility  but 
glorified  by  courage  and  by  cheer.  Mother  of  mothers, 
a  thinker  of  great  independence,  so  interested  in  civic 
affairs,  so  persistent,  a  woman  leader  before  her  day, 
a  "new  woman"  before  the  phrase  was  invented.  So 
"new"  that  those  who  would  study  her  still  must  re- 
gard her  not  as  a  historic  but  as  a  prophetic  character; 
not  something  outgrown  but  something  to  grow  to. 

This  ends  my  study  of  the  seven  types  of  women. 
What  a  reach  is  this  from  that  pathetic  figure,  Rizpah, 
the  rude  barbaric  mother,  with  a  club  beating  back 
the  vultures  from  the  dead  bodies  of  her  sons  as  they 
hung  on  the  gibbet,  to  this  woman  so  concerned  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  children.  What  a  reach 
is  this  from  Boadicea,  the  militant  Queen  who  led  the 
crude  clans  of  Britain  against  the  Roman  phalanxes, 
in  resentment  of  insults  to  her  daughter  and  injury  to 
herself,  in  an  appeal  to  arms  and  the  rally  of  hosts 
bent  on  slaughter.  And  how  congenial  is  Susannah 
Wesley  to  that  comradeship  and  companionship  repre- 
sented by  the  great  thinking  heathen  Hypatia,  the  phi- 
losopher who  was  broken  on  the  wheel  in  the  interest 
of  science.  Far  more  universal  are  the  inspirations  of 
Susannah  Wesley  than  those  of  the  ill-fated  but  ever 
adorable  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  rose  above  childhood 
and  girlhood  into  military  leadership  for  the  sake  of 
poor  down  trodden  France.  She  bore  the  white  ban- 
ner of  the  Christ,  in  the  interest  of  a  nation  her  voice 
was  the  voice  of  patriotism ;  but  this  wife  of  a  rustic 
rector  carried  the  banner  of  Christianity  that  out- 
reached  all  existing  church  limitations,  and  touched 
the  lives  of  all  nations,  and  entered  into  the  sweetness 
and  the  triumph  of  a  world  then  unknown,  or,  if 
known  at  all,  only  as  the  far  boundary  of  a  wild  sav- 
agery. She  gave  her  motherly  prayer  and  benediction 
to  help  tame  the  new  world  when  George  and  Charles 
Wesley,  with  commendable  zeal  but  ill  advised  judg- 
ment, sought  Georgia,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
order  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  Indians. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  find  out  that  there  were 
more  pagans  needing  them  within  the  boundaries  of 
England  than  within  the  woods  of  Georgia.  But  they 
gave  us  a  measuring  line  by  which  to  estimate  the 
splendid  courage  of  Susannah  Wesley,  who  found  it 
her  highest  duty  to  teach  her  children  to  conform  to 
the  inevitable  mandates  of  right  living  and  true  con- 
duct. By  example  as  by  precept  she  taught  that  no 
childish  indulgence,  no  parental  love,  no  devotion  to 
one's  own  children  and  their  progeny,  can  be  justified 
or  bring  a  blessing  if  it  goes  contrary  to  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  Eternal, — a  chaste  and  temperate  life,  a 
life  touched  with  culture  and  illumined  with  service. 

The  wantonness  and  the  waywardness  of  the  over 
enriched  children  of  the  favored,  in  this  city  of  ours 
and  in  this  country  of  oufs,  is  perhaps,  if  we  have 
but  the  vision  to  see,  the  most  ominous  cloud  on  the 
horizon  of  our  future.  There  is  no  menace  from  the 
poor,  blind,  unwashed  and  untrained  multitude,  which 
pours  from  the  immigrant  ships  into  the  United  States 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year,  commensurate  with  the 
idle  indulgence  and  the  over  activities  of  the  idle  rich 
of  our  country ;  those  who  surround  themselves  with 
elegance  and  luxury  to  pander  to  the  passions,  indulge 
their  prejudices,  and  foster  their  appetites  in  unwar- 
ranted, unruly  and  ungracious  ways. 

Friends,  can  we  not  make  a  composite  picture,  a 
synthesis  of  these  six  typical  women?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible in  this  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  era  to 
find  a  woman  that  in  her  own  person  combines  the 
passion  of  Rizpah,  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  Boa- 
dicea,  the  love  of  learning  and  the  devotion  to  intel- 
lect of  Hypatia,  the  devoutness  of  St.  Monica,  the  zeal, 
faith  and  patriotism  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  matronly 
love  and  gentleness  of  Susannah  Wesley?  Did  I  count 
them  all — Rizpah,  guarding  the  bodies  of  her  sons, 
witnesses  to  the  fundamental  element  of  motherhood 
which  we  have  inherited  from  our  lower  relations  on 
the  brute  branches  of  life ;  Boadicea,  evidences  that 
woman,  like  man,  is  capable  of  physical  courage,  en- 
dowed with  a  possibility  of  heroic  action  in  the  face 
of  wrongs ;  Hypatia,  the  woman  philosopher,  the  femi- 
nine thinker,  the  "High  brow," — with  all  reverence 
and  no  contempt  for  the  phrase ;  St.  Monica,  that 
mother  who,  without  the  brains  of  Hypatia,  without 
the  freedom  of  Susannah  Wesley,  still  turned  her 
womanly  love  from  a  brutal  loyalty  to  the  body  that 
she  created  into  a  motherly  anxiety  for  the  soul  of 
her  son ;  and  then  there  is  Joan  of  Arc,  the  mystery, 
and  lastly  Susannah  Wesley,  the  modern  woman. 

Here  we  have  our  six  fragmentary,  fractional  ele- 
ments, which  combined  into  a  composite  photograph, 
a  spiritual  synthesis,  give  us,  do  they  not,  the  woman- 
hood that  waits  for  the  franchise,  and  when  given  the 
franchise,  will  bend  the  knee  and  bow  the  head  in 
tearful  anxiety  and  prayerful  longing  that  she  may 
not  be  found  unfit  for  the  great  responsibility  and 
unworthy  the  great  trust.  This  womanhood  comes  not 
swiftly  on  the  wings  of  boisterous  cheering;  comes 
not  with  campaigning  and  hurrahing,  but  comes  as 
man-growth  suffrage  came,  by  deep  study,  the  open 
mind,  the  oftentimes  unconscious  yearnings  and  hid- 
den prayers  of  the  soul. 

I  pray  that  these  studies  may  not  only  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  true  woman,  but  also  help  us  to  realize 
that  what  is  true  womanhood  is  true  manhood,  and 
that  these  sisters  in  history  have  a  message  to  their 
brothers  as  true  and  as  pertinent  as  to  their  mothers, 
wives  and  sisters. 


Father  make  us  glad  we  are  here,  make  us  feel  rich  in 
our  inheritance  from  the  past,  and  brave  to  face  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  future,  that  we  may  be  worthy  the  host  of 
witnesses  that  convoy  us  into  power.  Amen. 


The  light  house  reservations  on  the  great  lakes  are 
able  to  grow  all  the  white  cedar  needed  for  spar  buoys 
in  their  district. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Apocryphal  Period  of  Jewish 
Literature 

A  Years  Work 
In  the  study  of  the  Blank  Leaf  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
in  his  Classes  of  Religion. 
19  13-1914 

Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss   May  Johnson  and  Mrs.  William  Rothman 

III. 

Alexandria  and  Antioch 


Hebrew  Thought  Meets  Greek  Culture 

Text  :    "The  world  he  conquered  with  a  sage's  eye, 
As  zvith  a  soldier's  spirit." 

— William  Lyle  Bowles. 

With  such  a  great  character  in  history  as  Alexander 
we  must  always  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  very  complex  subject,  and  any  snap  judgment  must 
be  untrue  to  fact.  The  conquerors  of  the  world  have 
been  over-estimated,  but  still  we  must  recognize  that 
there  is  in  every  strong  man  a  big  quantity  of  valuable 
material.  Alexander  fell  in  a  humiliating  way,  but 
perhaps  his  greatness  stands  out  in  no  way  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  what  we  have  learned  to  call  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit,  of  which  we  might  say  he  was 
the  first  exponent.  He  corrected  the  vice  of  patriotism, 
the  bigotry  of  race  and  the  narrowness  of  creed  and 
sect.  He,  in  a  large  way,  nearly  realized  Paul's  stand- 
ard of  being  "all  things  to  all  men."  His  state  policy 
was  largely  conceived  and  at  this  distance  it  seems 
very  wise.  He  conciliated  the  powers  he  conquered. 

When  with  the  Persians,  he  dressed  as  the  Persians 
did ;  when  he  visited  Memphis  he  sought  the  native 
shrines,  which  were  even  then  in  decay.  We  might 
say  that  there  was  in  this  a  touch  of  hypocrisy,  but  if 
we  may  trust  the  more  sympathetic  writers,  it  was  a 
revelation  of  the  spiritual  side  of  his  nature  which 
made  him  respect  the  affections  and  perhaps  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people.  He  sought  to  absorb  the  powers 
that  he  visited,  not  into  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
or  into  some  Greek  extension,  but  into  a  great  and 
new  thing,  one  big  world  empire  that  would  conserve 
all  the  sanctities  of  all  the  nations. 

We  should  emphasize  Alexander's  interest  in  the 
cultural  side  of  life.  He  skirted  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  purely  for  exploration  purposes ;  doing 
as  Darwin  did  in  his  five  years  cruising  in  South 
American  waters  in  the  interest  of  science.  Specimens 
gathered  under  his  orders  were  sent  to  Aristotle,  and 
probably  furnished  some  of  the  facts  and  data  which 
have  entered  into  the  alleged  fifty  volumes  on  natural 
history  compiled  by  the  latter. 

One  of  the  late  discoveries  in  agriculture  is  that 
all  leguminous  plants,  beans,  peas  and  clover,  and  best 
of  all,  alfalfa,  have  a  trick  of  taking  necessary  ele- 
ments from  the  air  and  depositing  the  same  in  the 
soil.  Plants  have  a  way  of  breeding  bacteria  on  their 
roots,  which  take  from  the  air  the  nitrogen  and  reor- 
ganize it.  Alfalfa  is  of  course  the  wealth  of  the  semi- 
arid  regions  of  the  West.  It  is  making  the  prosperity 
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of  Arizona  and  largely  Nebraska,  and  its  usefulness 
is  just  beginning  to  be  realized  in  the  middle  west. 
From  where  does  alfalfa  come?  Alfalfa  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  Persian  plant  brought  to  Greece 
by  Alexander's  followers  twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago.  From  Greece  it  went  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to 
Mexico  and  South  America  and  thence  into  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mahaffy  draws  a  distinction  between  Hellenic  and 
Hellenistic  influence.  Hellenic,  were  the  influences 
that  centered  in  that  ragged  little  corner  of  the  world 
called  Greece,  particularly  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  in- 
fluences which  died  when  Alexander  came  into  power. 
Philip  had  already  turned  the  tide  against  Greek  su- 
premacy. When  Macedonia  became  dominant,  its 
influence  became  outreaching,  Hellenistic.  The  inspi- 
rations of  Greece  were  most  realized  in  non-Greek 
cities,  such  as  Corinth,  and  in  New  Testament  times 
the  culture  and  commercial  centers  were  to  be  found 
up  and  down  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Paul 
visited  and  wrote  letters  to  Ephesus,  Phillippi  and 
Corinth,  and  other  centers  which  were  shot  through 
and  through  with,  Hellenistic  influence. 

The  background  of  our  studies  this  year  will  read 
from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Antioch  in  Syria. 

Alexandria  was  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  prob- 
ably the  first  great  cosmopolitan  city.  It  was  still  a 
great  center  in  the  early  Christian  centuries,  and  even 
in  its  decline  was  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  At  its 
maximum  its  population  was  probably  300,000  free 
citizens  and  perhaps  more  than  that  number  of  slaves. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Alexander  entrusted  the 
building  of  this  "city  beautiful"  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  about  330  B.  C.  to  Dinocrates,  a  Greek  or  Hel- 
lenistic architect,  who  had  just  won  fame  by  rebuild- 
ing the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  was  one 
of  the  "seven  wonders  of  the  world." 

A  study  of  the  ruins  of  that  wonderful  temple 
shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  architectural 
achievements  of  the  world.  It  was  Dinocrates  who 
suggested  that  Mount  Athos  should  be  carved  into  a 
colossal  statue  of  Alexander,  which  should  bear  in 
one  hand  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  from 
the  other  should  pour  forth  a  great  mountain  stream 
into  the  sea  below.  Mrs.  Browning  has  made  beau- 
tiful mention  of  this  in  "Aurora  Leigh." 

In  writing  of  the  building  of  Alexandria,  Benjamin 
Ida  Wheeler  says : 

"Alexander,  after  conceiving  his  scheme,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  mark  out  the  plan  of  the  city,  including  the  sites 
for  market-place,  streets,  public  buildings,  temples  of  the 
different  deities,  each  of  them  being  especially  assigned, 
and  the  circuit  of  the  wall.  The  basis  of  the  plan  was 
made  two  main  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
each,  so  says  Strabo,  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  lined  with 
colonnades.  Other  streets,  running  parallel  to  these,  laid 
out  the  whole  in  regular  squares,  covering  a  length  of  about 
three  miles  and  a  width  of  about  one.  The  excavations 
and  investigations  conducted  by  Mahmud  Bey  and  com- 
pleted in  1867  found  the  city  plan  essentially  as  Strabo 
describes  it.  The  two  broad  central  avenues — that  running 
east  and  west  called  the  Canobus  avenue,  that  north  and 
south  the  Dromos  (Corso) — were  found  with  traces  of  the 
splendid  colonnades  which  lined  them.  In  the  center  of 
these  avenues  was  found,  still  in  place,  a  pavement  of  gray 
granite  blocks  forty-six  feet  wide,  which  served  as  the 
carriage  way.  In  the  parallel  streets  this  pavement  was 
only  half  this  width.  The  private  houses  were  low,  flat- 
roofed  and  of  stone.  The  circuit  of  the  city  proper  was 
found  to  be  a  little  less  than'  ten  miles.  For  definite  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  location  and  character  of  the  great  public 
buildings  we  must  await  the  further  revelation  of  the  spade." 


The  thing  that  interests  us  most  in  Alexandria  is 
what  is  known  as  the  great  Alexandrian  Library.  We 
would  come  nearer  the  fact  if  we  knew  it  as  the  Alex- 
andrian University,  for  this  institution  in  Alexandria 
realized  the  synthesis  that  seems  coming,  the  school, 
the  library,  the  museum  and  the  lecture  hall  in  one. 
The  professors  and  teachers  were  kept  at  the  public 
expense  and  at  one  time  it  is  reported  there  were  four- 
teen thousand  persons  in  attendance. 

When  a  stranger  came  to  Alexandria  with  a  scroll 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  city.  The  scroll  was 
copied  at  the  library  and  the  copy  given  back  to  the 
author.  Read  all  you  can  about  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
brary and  you  will  find,  as  I  have  intimated,  that  it 
was  a  university,  a  museum  and  a  library  rolled  into 
one.  Think  of  the  Field  Museum  at  its  best,  the  pub- 
lic library  at  its  largest  and  the  Chicago  University 
at  its  maximum,  combined  in  one  institution,  and  you 
have  what  they  had  in  Alexandria. 

We  will  find  later  along  that  what  is  called  the 
Septuagint,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  made  in  Alexandria  by  Greek-Jewish  scholars  for 
the  benefit  of  the  native  Alexandrians  who  were 
Jewish  by  birth  but  Greek  in  language.  Already  He- 
brew was  a  dead  or  dying  language. 

Antioch  was  patterned  something  after  Alexandria 
and  came  to  be  a  very  beautiful  city  that  charmed  all 
visitors,  but  never  assumed  the  same  commercial  as- 
cendency or  became  so  populous  or  cultured  a  center  as 
Alexanclria. 

Antioch  was  built  some  twenty  miles  inland  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes  River,  with  mountainous  sur- 
roundings of  great  beauty.  It  sprang  into  existence 
almost  immediately  following  the  death  of  Alexander 
(323  B.  C),  when  the  great  empire  fell  to  pieces  and 
was  divided  among  his  generals  into  three  sections, 
the  Macedonia  section  in  Europe,  with  its  center  in 
Asia  Minor;  the  Egyptian  section,  with  the  Ptolemies 
dominant,  and  the  Syrian  section,  with  Antioch  as  its 
capital. 

The  pathos  of  these  two  cities!  The  present  Alex- 
andria is  a  miserable  town,  whose  fine  streets  and 
magnificent  buildings  are  being  discovered  by  the 
spade.  Poor  Antioch !  Her  impoverished  people  living 
on  a  meager  commodity,  a  choice  kind  of  tobacco. 
What  a  fall! 

What  became  of  these  cities?  We  have  a  way  of 
thinking  that  the  Almighty  wiped  them  out  because 
of  their  iniquity.  The  latest  books  on  these  subjects 
show  that  the  decline  of  this  old  time  civilization 
came  through  causes  remedial  and  removable,  if  the 
people  had  known  enough.  The  story  of  Alexandria 
compels  us  to  think  of  Chicago.  Both  cities  of  large 
material  resources,  great  in  art,  with  abundance  of 
wealth  and  lots  of  luxury.  Where  is  the  man  who  in 
the  light  of  history  will  declare  that  Chicago  has  a 
permanent  lease  on  life?  There  is  just  one  element 
that  has  come  in  which  may  save  Chicago,  that  is, 
that  willy  nilly,  through  the  triumphs  of  science,  we 
are  pushed  into  cosmopolitanism.  There  is  an  organ- 
ized human  providence  which  through  modern  science 
may  defeat  greed,  may  overrule  meanness,  and  leave 
the  basis  for  a  democracy  that  is  to  come.  This  democ- 
racy must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  religion,  a  religion 
not  your  kind,  not  my  kind,  but  our  kind. 

Universal  religion  may  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
cancellation.  It  is  composed  of  those  elements  which 
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all  religions  hold  in  common.  All  religions  insist  on 
kindness  and  declare  for  justice.  All  of  them  insist 
in  one  way  or  another  on  the  humble  spirit  and  the 
dev^out  heart.  All  of  them  teach  gratitude,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Decalogue,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  Parables  of  the  Master. 

QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Review  Alexander's  life. 

(2)  What  was  his  ultimate  aim? 

(3)  Give  evidences  of  his  interest  in  science. 

(4)  Why  is  the  ancient  city  of  Alexandria  of  interest 
today  ? 

(5)  What  did  the  Alexandrian,  museum  and  library  do 
for  the  world? 

(6)  When  and  by  whom  was  Antioch  founded? 

(7)  If  Chicago  is  spared  the  fate  of  these  cities,  what 
are  the  elements  that  can  save  her? 


A  GREAT  CITIZEN 


The  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith 

BY 

CHARLES  EDWIN  PERKINS 


Chapter  IV. — Continued.. 

It  was  known  to  the  world,  there  was  no  keeping 
it  secret,  that  Gerrit  Smith's  charities  were  wide- 
extended  and  numberless.  Few  of  them,  however, 
perpetuated  his  name.  Indeed,  but  a  single  instance 
occurs  to  the  writer  in  which  a  gift  from  his  hands 
ministered  to  his  fame.  The  public  library  at  Oswego, 
to  which  he  gave  $30,000,  is  spoken  of  as  "Founded 
by  Gerrit  Smith."  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
gave  to  his  alma  mater,  Hamilton  College,  $10,000; 
and  in  the  letter  to  President  Brown  covering  the 
gift,  he  writes :  "Drop  it,  as  quietly  as  may  be,  into 
the  treasury."  It  was  thus  unobtrusively  that  the 
great-hearted  man  bestowed  his  favors. 

Specific  fields  for  his  greater  bounties  were  the 
Colonization  Society,  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  the  long 
campaigns  for  a  free  state  in  Kansas  territory,  the 
redemption  of  slaves  by  purchase,  defense  of  persons 
arrested  for  engaging  in  the  hazardous  business  of 
assisting  runaway  slaves  to  escape,  to  various  col- 
leges, to  the  American  Missionary  Association  for 
negro  education  in  the  South,  to  the  temperance  cause, 
to  the  movement  for  woman's  rights,  contributions 
towards  the  support  of  the  Federal  government  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  for  the  enlisting  of  negro  troops, 
for  the  freedmen,  for  the  cause  of  a  free  Cuba,  to  aid 
Mazzini  in  his  republican  projects  in  Italy,  and  so  on. 
Any  great  calamity  always  brought  from  the  philan- 
thropist a  generous  contribution ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ravaging  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  by  grasshoppers, 
when  he  sent  a  thousand  dollars,  with  a  letter  that 
makes  interesting  reading.    We  give  his  letter. 

Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  August  31.  1874. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Osborn,  Governor  of  Kansas. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  in  the  New  York  Times  your 
letter  respecting  the  grasshopper  calamity. 

Let  me  say,  whilst  I  admire  the  honorable  self-reliance 
which  refuses  to  ask  aid  for  Kansas  from  abroad,  there  are 
special  reasons  why  I  should  love  her  and  covet  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  something  toward  alleviating  her  present 
distress. 

First — I  worked  hard  in  Congress  to  save  Kansas  from 
the  curse  of  slavery. 

Second — I  afterwards  contributed  sixteen  thousand  dollars 
to  the  various  funds  for  fighting  off  from  her  that  matchless 
curse. 


Third — In  saving  herself  from  slavery  Kansas  saved  the 
nation  from  it.  Had  the  slave  power  triumphed  in  Kansas, 
the  way  for  slavery  into  the  free  states  would  thereby  have 
been  opened.    A  great  saviour  therefore  is  dear  Kansas. 

Fourth — John  Brown,  who  did  more  to  save  Kansas  for 
freedom,  and  thereby  to  save  the  nation  to  freedom,  was  my 
warmly  cherished  friend. 

Now,  I  trust,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  you  will  not 
refuse  to  accept  the  enclosed  draft  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
made  to  yourself  and  the  Governor  of  Nebraska,  and  to 
accei)t  it  with  the  understanding  that  one-half  thereof  shall 
go  to  those  in  Kansas  made  destitute  by  the  great  calamity, 
and  the  other  half  thereof  to  those  in  Neljraska  made  desti- 
tute by  it. 

With  great  regards.        Yours,  Gerrit  Smith. 

One  of  Mr.  Smith's  favorite  projects,  to  which  he 
had  given  thought  for  years,  that  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  seat  of  higher  learning,  free  from  all 
sectarian,  racial  and  sex  distinctions,  had  finally  to  be 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  inroads  into  his  fortune  made 
by  incessant  bounties,  small  and  great.  He  writes 
concerning  this,  to  his  friend,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May, 
under  date  of  December  22,  1856:  "My  efforts  to 
save  Kansas  to  freedom  have  exhausted  my  current 
means,  and  put  to  rest  for  the  present,  my  plans  for 
a  school.  I  cannot  say  when  they  will  be  revived. 
The  calls  upon  me  are  various  and  urgent." 

The  plans  were  revived  and  very  seriously  consid- 
ered, but  the  time  never  came  when  the  money  could 
be  spared.  That  which  he  was  unable  to  accomplish, 
however,  was  successfully  achieved  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  his  friend,  Andrew  D.  White,  and 
Ezra  Cornell,  in  the  establishment  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

These  extracts  from  letters  to  Mr.  May,  who  was 
in  many  cases  Mr.  Smith's  almoner  in  the  dispensing 
of  charities,  give  graphic  accounts  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  was  not  seldom  reduced  financially  by  his 
benevolent  outlays. 

Peterboro,  May  19,  1858. 

S.  J.  May. 

Dear  Brother: — I  have  another  letter  from  Miss   

The  dear  old  lady  is  much  to  be  pitied,  for  she  is  in  the 
straits  of  poverty.    I  have  sent  her  $25  today. 

By  the  way,  will  you  swap  circumstances  with  me?  How 
would  you  like  to  have  your  benevolence  put  under  claims, 
not  one  in  one  hundred  of  which  you  would  have  the  ability 
to  meet?  I  sometimes  feel  like  running  away.  To  turn 
away  so  much  distress  all  unrelieved,  as  I  have  to  turn  away 
is  a  trial  too  great  to  bear. 

The  other  letter  from  which  we  quote  is  written 
from  Peterboro,  April  9,  1861,  and  is  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Friend : — This  evening's  mail  brings  your  letter, 
enclosing  Mr.   's.  I  remember  well  his  brave  and  gen- 
erous part  in  the  Jerry  Rescue  and  I  am  sad  to  learn  that 
he  is  reduced  to  utter  poverty.  It  pains  nie  to  disappoint 
his  hopes  of  a  loan  from  me.  But  I  must  not  lend  to  any 
one,  for  I  am  myself  a  borrower.  I  borrow  to  give  away, 
but  I  must  not  borrow  to  lend. 

I  wish  I  could  consistently  make  Mr.    a  present  of 

fifty  dollars.  But  I  could  not.  So  innumerable  are  the 
applications  for  my  help  that  I  have  to  disappoint  nine-tenths, 
nay,  nearly  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them.  Enclosed  is  my 
draft  for  $20  for  him.    Perhaps  others  will  add  to  it. 

You  will  think  it  strange,  but  I  am  sometimes  reduced 
to  $10;  yes,  to  $5.  ^      be  continued.) 


Relative  Value  of  Character  and  Capacity 

"The  impression  produced  by  character  is  after  all 
more  permanent  than  that  produced  by  capacity.  It 
passes  into  other  lives  and  is  fruitful  as  an  influence 
long  after  the  results  of  capacity  have  perished  in  the 
usmg."— Selected. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


THE  ITALIANS  IN  CHICAGO 


At  the  Abrahain  Lincoln  Centre,  Chi- 
cago, on  Monday  evening,  February  16, 
Mr.  B.  P.  Barasa  gave  an  address  on  the 
Italians  in  Chicago  before  the  class  in 
Immigration.  Mr.  Barasa  was  born  in 
Marquette,  Michigan,  his  father  having 
come  to  this  country  as  a  poor  laborer, 
about  fifty  years  ago.  He  is  now  a 
lawyer  in  Chicago,  and  a  loyal  American 
citizen.  Mr.  Barasa  began  his  address 
by  saying  that  he  would  confine  his  sub- 
ject to  the  southern  Italians,  namely,  the 
Sicilians,  the  Calabrians  and  the  Neo- 
politans.  People  from  these  sections 
come  to  the  United  States  to  make 
money  to  send  back  home.  They  leave 
Italy  because  they  are  under  the  domi- 
nation of  those  who  own  the  land,  and 
the  rents  are,  for  many,  prohibitive. 
Many  have  to  borrow  passage  money 
from  the  money-lenders,  who  are  often 
connected  with  the  steamship  companies. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  Italians  who 
sent  money  home  would  eventually  fol- 
low. Now  they  remain  here,  and  are 
buying  land  all  over  the  United  States. 

There  are  three  million  Italians  in  this 
country.  Of  the  immigrants  who  first 
came  over  a  large  proportion  became 
peddlers,  but  more  and  more  the  Greeks 
have  monopolized  peddling,  and  the 
Italians  have  gone  on  to  better  things, 
the  majority  taking  up  the  fruit  busi- 
ness. The  Calif ornians  have  imported 
many  Sicilians,  who  are  famous  as  lemon 
growers.  The  Neapolitans  and  Calabri- 
ans may  be  found  farming  in  all  the 
New  England  states  and  largely  in 
Massachusetts.  Very  few  go  to  mining 
districts.  They  leave  this  industry  to 
the  northern  Italians,  who  are  able 
miners.  The  southerners  like  better  the 
large  cities,  where  they  now  have  an 
increasing  control  of  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  other  lines  of  municipal 
improvements. 

In  Chicago  there  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  Italians. 
The  southern  Italians  are  faithful 
friends  and  loyal  to  their  own  country- 
men and  stick  closely  together  in  the 
city,  forming  districts  of  their  own  and 
speaking  their  own  language.    In  Chi- 


cago Heights  and  in  Englewood  the  ma- 
jority of  them  own  homes.  The  seven- 
teenth and  nineteenth  wards,  and  the  dis- 
trict on  the  north  side  known  as  "Little 
Italy,"  are  densely  populated  with  Ital- 
ians. Their  housing  conditions  are  poor 
on  account  of  over-crowding.  The  fault 
lies  partly  with  the  building  inspectors 
and  partly  with  the  owners  of  the 
houses.  It  is  not  due  to  over-thrift. 
Whenever  an  Italian  has  money  he  buys 
a  building  and  appoints  it  with  modern 
conveniences.  Many  take  mortgages  in 
order  to  do  this. 

In  the  politics  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
their  only  representation  is  in  street 
sweeping.  This  is  because  so  few  of 
them  ever  become  naturalized.  They  are 
disgusted  with  the  way  political  bosses 
deliver  votes.  Many  live  here  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  without  taking  out  papers, 
thus  hindering  the  progress  of  their 
people  in  the  city.  In  the  professions 
the  Italians  are  advancing  rapidly.  Chi- 
cago at  the  present  time  has  fifty  doc- 
tors and  fifteen  lawyers,  and  these  num- 
bers are  increasing  continually. 

As  a  rule  the  Italians  take  advantage 
of  every  educational  and  social  oppor- 
tunity offered  them.  The  fathers,  re- 
membering their  own  suffering  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  education,  do  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  with  the  result  that 
today  we  have  three  thousand  Italian 
children  in  our  public  schools.  Numer- 
ous representatives,  old  and  young,  find 
their  way  to  Chicago  Commons  and  to 
Hull  House,  where  much  is  done  to  help 
them. 

The  Italians,  as  well  as  the  other  for- 
eigners in  this  city,  have  the  second  gen- 
eration problem  to  face.  The  children, 
who  become  Americanized  and  learn  to 
speak  English  more  quickly  than  their 
parents,  acquire  a  tendency  to  break 
away  from  parental  control  and  it  is 
they  who  give  the  trouble  and  who 
sometimes  become  criminals.  In  Chicago 
during  the  last  year  there  were  more 
robberies  among  Italian  boys  than  in  the 
previous  ten  years.  They  begin  by  con- 
gregating on  the  street  corners,  where 
they  meet  boys  of  other  nations,  and  al- 
ways a  number  are  led  to  become  habit- 


ual loafers  and  worse.  The  proportion 
of  such  boys,  however,  is  not  so  great 
among  the  Italians  as  among  some  other 
nationalities. 

The  so-called  "black-hand"  noise  about 
the  southern  Italians  is  a  serious  injus- 
tice. They  have  been  accused,  time  and 
again,  of  crimes  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do.  If  there  is  a  robbery  or 
murder  in  one  of  the  Italian  neighbor- 
hoods, any  number  of  men  are  arrested 
as  suspects.  In  one  case  of  murder  last 
winter,  ninety-two  were  picked  up, 
locked  in  jail  and  fined  two  dollars  costs 
each.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  ignorant 
foreigner  has  little  or  no  respect  for 
the  law  when  he  is  treated  like  this.  If 
the  officers  took  the  interest  they  should 
take,  and  were  on  their  beats,  they  could 
probably  locate  the  real  "black-handers," 
who  in  fact  are  Very  few  in  number. 

In  Italy  there  is  kept  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  status  of  all  citizens,  and  it 
includes  crimes,  insanity,  and,  in  short, 
everything  of  importance  to  the  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Barasa  suggested  that  the  na- 
tions should  form  treaties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  out  of  their  respective 
countries  those  with  criminal  records. 
Many  who  have  served  terms  of  impris- 
onment in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  old 
country  learn  how  to  get  through  the 
ports,  come  to  the  United  States,  and 
instead  of  reforming,  stir  up  their  peace- 
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fill  friends  to  lawlessness.  If  the  Bur- 
nett Bill  had  a  moral  and  physical, 
rather  than  an  educational  test,  more 
would  be  accomplished  for  the  benefit 
of  this  country.  Our  "black-handers" 
come  from  the  educated  loafers.  In  Chi- 
cago today  we  could  trace  the  source  of 
the  black-hand  letters  to  about  six  men. 
These  Icters  are  written  by  men  of 
brains,  in  the  best  Italian,  and  are  either 
type-written  or  in  beautiful  hand-writ- 
ing. They  are  seldom  in  dialects.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  working  men 
to  write  such  letters,  as  they  are  often 
not  even  able  to  write  their  own  names. 

If  the  Burnett  Bill  goes  through,  it 
will  be  a  calamity  for  this  country,  Mr. 
Barasa  believes  that  in  time  such  legis- 
lation will  react,  and  do  more  harm 
than  any  other  immigration  measure 
ever  put  on  the  books.  Some  day  the 
children  of  the  foreigners  who  are  here 
now  will  have  control  in  this  country, 
and  this  day  will  come  within  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  The  bill,  instead  of 
allowing  good  strong  workers  to  come 
in,  will  keep  them  out.  It  will  result  in 
scarcity  of  labor.  Many  lines  of  indus- 
try will  suffer  and  most  of  all  our  mines 
and  our  railroads. 

Much  interesting  discussion  followed 
the  address.  Mr.  Barasa  has  so  few  of 
the  so-called  racial  characteristics  left 
that  he  might  pass  anywhere  as  an 
American.  This  fact  gave  rise,  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  to.  a  discussion  by 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  De  Porzia,  Mr.  Ba- 
rasa's  secretary,  on  the  similarity  of  hu- 
man nature  the  world  over.  Mr.  Jones 
said  that  Mr.  Barasa  in  his  own  per- 
sonality proved  his  theory  that  there  is 
no  strong  line  of  demarkation  between 
races,  that  environment  counts  for  more 
than  heredity,  and  that  races  should  be 
distinguished  by  language  alone,  not,  as 
is  almost  universally  assumed,  by  race 
elements  either  physical,  nervous  or  tem- 
peramental. Mr.  De  Porzia  then  spoke 
of  America  as  the  outcome  of  differ- 
ent nationalities.  He  believes  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Irish,  as 
numbers  do  not  count ;  that  the  Italians 
are  not  better  or  worse  than  others,  but 
that  eventually  all  the  varied  race  ele- 
ments will  become  unified. 

Edith  Lobdell. 


The  appointment  of  Rev.  Henry 
Wilder  Foote  as  assistant  professor  in 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty  is  a  welcome  and 
reassuring  piece  of  news  to  all  friends 
of  the  school.  He  will  take  charge  of 
the  courses  lately  surrendered  by  Prof. 
Peabody,  in  Homiletics  and  Parish  Ad- 
inistration,  and  he  will  co-operate  in 
administrative  duties,  thus  relieving 
Dean  Fenn  from  many  burdensome  de- 
tails. Mr.  Foote  is  admirably  equipped 
by  training  and  experience  for  the  task 
of  affiliating  the  academic  studies  of  the 
University  with  the  practical  life  of  the 
ministry.  He  has  proved  his  excellence, 
first  as  a  successful  parish  minister  and 
then  as  an  admirable  administrative 
officer ;  and  his  sympathies  and  knowl- 
elge  will  re-enforce  at  precisely  the  right 
point  the  work  of  the  school.  Erudition 
and  efficiency,  to  use  Dean  Fenn's 
phrase,  will  now  be  happily  balanced  and 
mutually  serviceable,  and  the  instruction 
of  the  school  will  concern  itself  more 
than  ever  with  the  new  problems  and 
needs  of  the  religious  world. — Christian 
Register. 
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